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Art.  I. — Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State, 


been  done  by  cither  to  supersede  any  com- 
ments which  wo  may  venture  to  offer  on  th 


Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues  of  the  aspect  of  the  question  as  viewed  from  with- 


University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  ;  loge 
ther  irilh  the  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
London,  1S52. 

Two  years  ago  wo  reviewed  the  history, 
existing  condition,  and  futuro  prospects  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  That  Commission  has  now  laid 
the  result  of  its  labours  before  Parliament 
and  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  a  Blue  Book 
of  more  thnn  700  pages.  The  document  ap- 
peared at  a  time  of  happy  omen  for  the  abo- 
lition of  old  things  and  the  introduction  of 
new.  The  late  House  of  Commons  was 
drawing  its  last  legislative  breath,  while  the 
arraigned  University  was  witnessing  the 
close  of  another  academical  year — an  epoch 
which,  like  similar  periods  in  that  individual 
life  which  is  regarded  as  so  exact  a  parallel 
to  the  existence  of  corporations,  may  be 
charitably  supposed  to  bo  sacred  to  self- 
examination  and  resolutions  of  amendment. 
National  representatives  in  posse,  and  colle- 
giate authorities  in  esse  have  alike  had  the 
opportunity  of  devoting  a  portion  of  their 
summer  leisure  to  tho  study  of  a  work 
w  hich  may  be  sport  to  the  one  or  death  to 
the  other. "Before  these  pages  reach  our  read- 
ers one  of  the  two  bodies,  if  not  both,  will 
have  met  for  the  despatch  of  business — 
summoned  by  the  inexorable  requirements 


in  or  from  without. 

Though  the  procee  dings  of  judicial  West- 
minster and  dependent  Oxford  are  still  in 
dubio,  there  is,  we  believe,  no  doubt  that 
the  Report  has  been  well  received.  Even 
the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal 
press  has  spoken  of  it  as  forming  a  favour- 
able exception  to  the  vacillation  and  feeble- 
ness of  most  of  our  parliamentary  literature 
— even  the  prejudice  of  High  Church  journal- 
ism admits  that  it  is  able  and  well-con- 
sidered, and  acquits  it  of  the  charge  of  one- 
sidedness  in  dealing  with  the  evidence  given. 
It  is  of  courso  not  to  bo  expected  that  the 
microscopic  gaze  of  the  elder  Conservative  re- 
sidents should  not  have  discovered  some  flaws 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  in  a  document 
affecting  their  interests,  yet  not  emanating 
from  themselves  in  whole  or  in  part.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  that  the  publication  should 
provoko  the  unfriendly  criticism  of  ono  or 
two  doubtful  Reformers  who  are  disappoint- 
ed not  to  have  been  able  to  influence  the 
direction  of  the  inquiry.  But  on  the  whole, 
both  friends  and  foes  seem  agreed  that  it  is 
a  work  of  high  character  and  great  import- 
ance, to  be  carefully  weighed,  not  summarily 
dismissed.  We  should  have  been  surprised 
if  tho  most  casual  reader  had  come  to  any 
other  conclusion.  At  the  first  glance  it  is 
evident  that  the  Commissioners  have  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  their  subject, 


of  University  routine,  or  the  more  capri-  both  in  its  history  and  in  its  philosophy; 

eious  dictates  of  Lord  Derby's  sense  of  de-  that  while  they  know,  as  Oxford  men,  what 

cency.    But  whenever  Parliament  may  as-  is  now  going  on  in  Oxford,  and  as  historical 

semble,  the  temporary  pressure  of  political  students,  what  has  been  found  possible  thcro 

perplexities,  no  less   than  the  invariable  in  former  times,  they  are  not  blind  to  those 

slowness  of  Oxford  movements,  is  a  sufli-  less  limited  visions  which  represent  an  ideal 
dent  guarantee  to  us  that  nothing  will  have,  but  seldom  contemplated  by  English  minds 
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— the  University  of  the  Future.  But  it  is  not 
to  the  authors  of  the  Report  alone  that  the 
public  has  to  render  its  acknowledgments. 
One  half  at  least  of  the  bulky  folio  is  occu- 


lectual  character  of  the  Society  might  have 
been  benefited  by  tho  elevation  of  Mr. 
Pattison  to  the  Rectorship.  Mr.  Wall's 
answers  will  enable  practical  men  out  of 


pied  with  the  evidence  of  other  members  of  j  Oxford  to  judge  of  the  ability  and  zeal 
the  University  ;  and  the  proportion  holds  which  are  making  Balliol  College  as  pre- 


good  no  less  morally  than  materially. 
More  than  fifty  gentlemen  of  academical 
station  and  recognised  ability  have  come 
forward  to  state  their  views  on  a  uutubcr  of 
questions,  indicated  by  the  Commissioners 
as  those  on  which  it  was  most  important 
that  the  general  sense  of  men  of  enlighten- 
ment should  bo  ascertained;  and  there  is 
besides  much  direct  testimony  to  special 
facts  by  persons  officially  qualified  to  speak, 
such  as  professors  and  tutors  of  colleges. 
The  result  is,  that  tho  country  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a  collection,  as  complete  as 
could  have  been  made  under  the  circum- 
stances, of  pamphlets  on  University  matters 
by  the  best  authors,  especially  addressed  to 
readers  of  the  year  1852.  These,  as  might 
be  supposed,  are  in  many  cases  distinguished 
by  striking  ability,  and  that  not  always  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  reputation  enjoyed 
by  the  various  writers  in  the  world  without ; 


eminent  economically  as  it  has  long  been 
intellectually  and  socially.  Nor  ought  we 
to  forget  tho  brief  but  decisive  statement  in 
which  Mr.  Lowe,  the  new  member  for  Kid- 
derminster, disposes  of  certain  educational 
fallacies  which  yet  haunt  the  mind  of  the 
University.  There  is  besido  a  considerable 
variety  of  dissertations  on  special  points. 
Mr.  Denison  contributes  some  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  propriety  and  possibility  of 
fostering  the  study  of  law  in  Oxford,  and 
Dr.  Acland  does  the  same  fur  medicine. 
Mr.  Neatc,  on  the  othor  hand,  brings  his 
legal  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  questions  of 
the  permanent  obligation  of  founders'  wills, 
and  the  management  of  College  property  ; 
while  tho  indefatigable  Mr.  Wilkinson  adds 
a  postscript  on  the  visitatorial  power  of  the 
Crown  over  tho  University,  which  proves 
that  he  might  have  made  an  excellent  law- 
yer himself.    But  it  is  the  merit  of  the 


so  that  tho  further  advantage  is  gained  of  whole  collection,  rather  than  that  of  its  scve 


familiarizing  people  with  the  names  of  men 
who  have  hitherto  deserved  rather  than  at- 
tained notoriety.  The  past  experience  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  though  unfolded 
•with  characteristic  acuteness,  shows  less  of 
comprehensive  observation  and  mature  re- 
flection than  the  present  impressions  of  Mr. 
Jowett.  Or  to  take  an  instance  of  men. 
both  of  whom  have  long  been  absent  from 
the  University,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  unknown 
Rector  of  Broughton  Gilford,  Wilts,  has  me- 
ditated on  the  condition  of  his  Alma  Mater 
with  much  more  profit  than  Mr.  Herman 
Merivalc,  late  Professor  of  Political  Econo- 
my, and  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
It  is  plcasanter,  however,  to  award  praise 
directly  than  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  from 
invidious  comparisons.  Professor  Vaughan's 
academical  celebrity  did  not  require  any 
additional  support ;  but  we  would  thank 
him  most  warmly  for  the  profound  thought, 
austere  enthusiasm,  and  lofty  eloquence, 
which  would  commend  his  evidence  to  ge- 
neral attention,  even  if  regarded  merely  as 
a  piece  of  composition.  The  rare  judgment 
and  practical  power  shown  in  Mr.  Temple's 
elaborate  and  systematic  exposition  will 
satisfy  the  public  that  it  is  fortunate  in 
having  secured  the  services  of  such  a  man  as 
Principal  of  the  Training  College  at  Kncller 
Hall.  Those  whoso  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  tho  unfortunate  disputes  at  Lin- 
coln College,  recently  made  matter  of  pub- 
licity, will  now  see  how  greatly  tho  intel- 


ral  parts,  which  constitutes,  in  our  view,  its 
chief  claim  to  attention.  As  we  turn  over 
its  pages,  we  feel  that  one  thing  at  least  is 
demonstrated  indisputably — that  the  princi- 
ples and  objects,  as  well.as  the  multifarious 
details,  of  University  education,  are  in  the 
main  thoroughly  understood  by  Oxford  men 
in  tho  nineteenth  century.  Educators,  re- 
cluse students,  and  men  of  the  world,  have 
combined  to  produce  a  work  which  England 
can  present  to  Paris  or  Heidelberg,  in  the 
confidence  that  it  will  be  received  with 
respect,  even  by  those  whose  superiority  in 
somo  essential  points  it  frankly  acknow- 
ledges. We  feel  that  if  the  Academical 
citadel  be  susceptible  of  defence  against  the 
anti-educational  influences  of  tho  day,  there 
is  no  lack  of  hands  to  defend  it.  Nay,  we 
doubt  whether  Oxford  conservatism  could 
vindicato  itself  belter  than  by  pointing  to 
this  very  Blue  Bonk,  and  insisting  on  the 
fact  that  the  old  system  has  been  found  ca- 
pable of  producing  so  much  intellect,  know- 
ledge, and  energy,  as  are  now  engaged  in 
pleading  for  its  reformation. 

In  passing  on  to  a  closer  examination  of 
the  Report,  we  shall  not  bo  required  to  be- 
stow an  equal  share  of  notice  on  every  part 
of  it.  Much  space  is  naturally  devoted  to  a 
historical  account  of  the  University  and  the 
Colleges,  which  we  can  safely  recommend 
to  our  readers  as  sufficiently  clear,  vigorous, 
and  complete.  To  enter  upon  this,  how. 
over,  would  be  only  to  repeat  a  eonshlciable 
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part  of  our  former  Article,  as  tho  general 
results  aimed  at  by  the  Commissioners,  are, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  tho  same  as  our  own, 
and  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  lose  any 
time  in  the  by-ways  of  antiquarian  detail. 
Neither  will  it  be  necessary  to  reiterate  any 
of  the  conclusions  which  appeared  to  follow 
as  practical  corollaries  from  our  view  of  the 
past,  to  prove  again  that  tho  Universities 
are  national,  and  that  College  property  is 
not  private  property.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
have  a  regular  legal  statement  like  Mr. 
Dampier's  on  the  subject  of  collegiate 
trusts,  as  an  answer  to  those  who  prefer  the 
letter  to  the  spirit  of  tho  constitution  ;  but 
little  good  would  be  done  by  attempting  an 
analysis  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  persons  al- 
ready convinced  that  proved  abuses  are 
their  own  condemnation.  We  purpose, 
then,  at  once  to  dismiss  all  that  has  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  of  tho  inquiry,  both  as 
having  already  received  such  consideration 
as  it  was  in  our  power  to  give,  and  as  being 
virtually  settled  by  the  institution  of  an  in- 1 
quiry  at  all,  and  so  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  the  only  part  which  can  in  our  judg- 
ment be  fairly  made  a  matter  of  debate  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  tho  superstructure  of 
practical  suggestions  resting  on  tho  admitted 
hypothesis  of  University  and  Collegiate  re- 
form. 

Tho  first  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners, as  might  be  surmised,  is,  that 
the  University  be  relieved  from  the  chains 
in  which,  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  serpent  wisdom 
of  Laud.  What  is  the  precise  extent  of  its 
present  bondage  is  indeed  not  absolutely 
clear.  In  1759,  the  Heads  of  Houses  were 
desirous  of  altering  one  of  tho  Laudian  sta- 
tutes, and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
lawyers  to  assure  them  that  no  act  of  the 
University  could  possibly  have  deprived  it 
of  a  privilege  once  belonging  to  it.  But 
the  eminent  counsel  of  1759,  like  the  emi- 
nent counsel  of  1851,  failed  to  remove 
the  scruples  of  men  who  asserted  that 
the  opinion,  however  consolatory  in  the  ab- 
stract, did  not  meet  tho  precise  facts  of 
the  case.  At  any  rate,  a  directly  contrary 
opinion  was  given  in  1836  by  Lord  (then 
Sir  John)  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Lushington, 
who  declared  that  in  depriving  Dr.  Hamp- 
den of  the  rights  secured  to  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  by  tho  Laudian  Code, 
the  University  had,  in  the  eye  of  tho  law, 
forfeited  its  charter.  Tho  practice  of  the 
University,  it  appears,  has  been  a  singular 
attempt  at  compromise,  analogous  to  the 
policy  which  the  Colleges  havo  observed 
with  regard  to  their  own  statutes.  Three 


of  the  Laudian  statutes  have  been  detached 
from  the  rest  and  treated  as  inviolable, 
while  the  others  have  been  explained,  dis- 
pensed with,  and  even  abrogated  at  pleasure 
— a  distinction  for  which  the  Commission- 
ers profess  themselves  unable  to  discover 
any  authority.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  suggest  that  steps  should  bo  taken  to 
ascertain  the  legal  position  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that,  it"  necessary,  indemnity  should 
be  granted  for  the  past  and  liberty  for  tho 
future.  If  there  bo  any  prudence  in  tho 
academical  mind,  we  do  not  see  how  this 
suggestion  can  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  well-timed.  The  best  course  for  Ox- 
ford in  general  may  bo  to  remain  quiet  and 
avoid  public  notice  ;  but  it  must  surely  bo 
more  advisable  to  accept  an  obligation  from 
tho  English  Parliament  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  crushing  collision  with  the  English  Law. 

This  antecedent  disability  removed,  the 
thing  which  comes  first  under  question  is  the 
academical  constitution  itself.  Of  tho  three 
insurmountable  statutes  that  which  estab- 
lishes tho  government  of  tho  University  of 
courso  is  one.  Unchanged  itself,  the  Heb- 
domadal Board  has  been  the  arbiter  of  all 
change — of  the  many  corruptions  which  tho 
lapse  of  two  centuries  and  the  decay  of  learn- 
ing and  enthusiasm  have  introduced,  and  of 
the  few  remedies  which  have  been  applied 
to  meet  the  disease.  And  now  at  last,  when 
it  is  put  on  its  trial  before  the  University 
which  it  has  governed  so  long,  its  condemna- 
tion is  all  but  unanimous.  The  one  excep- 
tion proves  the  rule  most  unmistakably. 
"  It  is,  however,"  the  Commissioners  gravely 
say,  "  that  of  an  eminent  man  who  is  him- 
self a  member  of  tho  governing  body,"  a 
sentence  adroitly  worded,  so  as  to  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  the  meaning  is  that  an 
eminent  man  is  more  or  less  entitled  to  a 
hearing  on  account  of  the  position  which  has 
at  once  given  him  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  system  and  a  personal  interest  in  main- 
taining it.  Doubtless,  however,  all  the  other 
Heads  of  Houses,  if  they  could  or  would 
speak,  would  assure  the  world  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  no  chance  of  getting  on  without 
them.  Tho  ominous  silence  of  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  the  only  other  member  of  the  Board 
who  has  found  a  tongue,  may  be  owing  to 
unexpressed  reforming  predilections,  but  it 
may  also  be  set  down  to  the  good  taste  of 
his  conservatism.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  feelings  of  the  shepherds,  the  voice  of 
tho  sheep  is  sonorous  and  unequivocal.  It 
has  had  its  efTect  on  the  Commissioners,  one 
of  whom,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is,  like 
Dr.  Cardwell,  "an  eminent  man,  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  governing  body." 
We  do  not  find  that  Dr.  Jeune  absented  lnm- 
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self  from  the  meetings  of  the  Commission 
during  this  part  of  their  deliberations,  as  was 
done  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  to  avoid  the  operation  of , 
personal  bias;  so  full  credit  ought  to  be  gi- 
ven for  the  value  of  his  adhesion.  When! 
we  read  (Report,  pp.  11,  12)  that  41  it  is 
anomalous  that  the  government  of  this  great 
institution  should  be  committed  to  persons, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  elected  by 
the  fellows  of  the  separate  colleges  out  of 
their  own  narrow  circle,  often  for  reasons  of! 
a  personal  or  social  nature,  and  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  Univcrsi- ! 
ty,"  and,  "rnoro  anomalous  still,  that  the ! 
literary  interests  of  the  University  should  | 
bo  committed  to  persona  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily chosen  for  literary  qualifications,"  it  is 
important  to  recollect  that  these  aro  words 
in  which  the  instinctive  sentiment  of  the  un- 
privileged many  is  ratified  by  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  one  of  the  privileged  few. 

After  this  unprecedented  concurrence  of 
opinion,  sanctioned  by  authority  so  unim- 
peachable, wo  may  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  arguing  against  the  Hebdomadal  Hoard.; 
It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  climax  of  the  great 
corruption  of  Oxford,  the  superseding  of  the 
University  by  the  Colleges,  though  the  ad-} 
vocates  of  the  collegiate  system  aro  second' 
to  none  in  their  expressions  of  hostility  to! 
this  last  development  of  tho  usurpation 
which  they  so  strenuously  abet.    But  while 
the  evil  is  palpable,  the  cure,  as  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  feel,  is  not  so  clear. 
Wisely,  in  our  opinion,  they  reject  the  sim- 
plest of  the  expedients  proposed — that  of 
M  investing  Convocation  with  the  right  of 
debating  and  amending  all  propositions  sub- 1 
mitted  to  its  vote."    So  far  from  it,  thev 
would  abridge  the  powers  already  possessed 
by  that  unruly  and  unenlightened  body. 
Wc  have  since  been  told  that  "  the  shutting 
up  of  the  great  council  '  imperils  "  the  heri- 1 
tagc  of  Alfred  and  dc  Montfort  :"  but  these 
magniloquent  autiqtiarianisms  fail  to  con. ' 
vince  us  of  the  desirableness  of  encumber- 
ing the  academical  legislature  with  a  large 
body  of  persons  in  most  cases  originally 
incompetent,  and  further  disqualified  by' 
lengthened  absence  from  the  place  which  is1 
to  be  affected  by  their  legislation.   The  Uni- 
versities, as  things  now  stand,  are  far  too 
liberal  in  conferring  a  degree  which  ought  to 
be  a  certificate  of  real  merit ;  but  as  it  is  the 
country  which  is  mainly  in  fault,  so  it  is  the 
country  which  mainly  suffers  by  the  lower- 
ing of  the  standard.    Hut  tho  disgrace  be- 
comes flagrant  and  cruel  injustice  when  this 
indiscriminate  assemblage  of  graduates  js 
summoned  to  Oxford  to  neutralize  and  over- 
whelm the  bona  fide  votes  of  distinguished 


men  actively  employed  on  the  spot — to 
throw  out  a  statute  which  nine-tenths  of  thorn 
would  bo  puzzled  to  explain,  or  to  degrade  a 
theologian  for  an  elaborate  work  known  to 
them  only  by  a  few  garbled  extracts,  and 
overt  those  imperfectly  apprehended.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  universal  suffrage,  of  the 
Braintrce  rabble  versus  Major  Boresford, 
strange  as  it  would  be  that  the  Tory  Univer- 
sity should  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  popu- 
lar voice.  The  masses  of  England  are  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  leading  questions  of 
English  politics  ;  they  aro  alive  to  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes,  and  naturally  anxious  about 
their  appropriation.  But  the  masses  of  Ox- 
ford cannot  bo  said  to  bo  concerned  in  a 
system  with  the  working  of  which  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  to  the  support 
of  which,  in  spite  of  their  slender  yearly 
payments,  they  will  not  venture  to  pretend 
that  they  contribute  anything.  As  members 
of  the  nation,  they  may  justly  claim  to  ex- 
ercise a  certain  general  control  over  tho  seats 
<>f  national  education:  but  that  is  alreadv 
secured  to  them  in  Parliament  and  in  public 
opinion.  The  cause  of  Convocation  is  not 
tho  cause  of  academical  self-government,  but. 
the  reverse — the  cause  of  interference  from 
without,  and  that  not  by  a  qualified  func- 
tionary, but  by  a  miscellaneous  multitude — a 
thing  to  which  the  worst  democracies,  so  far 
as  wc  know,  supply  no  parallel.  Nothing, 
wc  fear,  short  of  a  coup  dVtat  could  sweep 
it  away  altogether  :  but  we  hail  with  delight 
any  measure  which  tends  to  counteract  its 
injurious  efficiency.  However,  the  only  al- 
ternative is  not  between  this  reactionary 
ochlocracy  and  the  "  stable  oligarchy  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board."  It  has  been  proposed 
to  regenerate  the  Board  itself  either  by  en- 
largement or  by  diminution — by  infusing 
new  blood,  or  by  lopping  off  useless  limbs. 
But  the  Commissioners  feci,  and  we  think 
with  justice,  that  neither  plan  would  answer 
the  desired  end — the  one  as  involving  the 
evil  of  frequent  elections,  as  the  additions 
made  would  naturally  cousist  of  a  selection 
from  the  tutors  and  professors  ;  the  other  as 
making  an  invidious  arid  possibly  ineffica- 
cious distinction,  while  it  would  leave  the 
grievances  of  the  unrepresented  residents 
wholly  unredressed.  Accordingly  they  sug- 
gest a  tertium  quid  in  the  shape  of  a  restora- 
tion of  Congregation,  the  assembly  of  re- 
gents, which,  as  wo  explained  formerly,  was 
once  a  living  reality,  and  is  now  an  existing 
nullity.  As  regency  now  implies  not  teach- 
ing but  simply  juniority  of  standing,  this 
body  of  course  has  to  undergo  rceonstitution 
as  well  as  emancipation.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  should  consist  of  the  heads  of  houses 
and  proctors,  the  professors  and  public  Ice- 
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turcrs,  (a  class  which,  as  wc  shall  see,  the  and  tho  means  of  acting  on  them,  but  the 

Report  proposes  considerably  to  increase,)  whole  subject  of  University  Extension.  The 

and  the  senior  tutor  of  each  College.    This  former  part  of  it,  however,  though  infinitely 

assembly  is  to  meet  not  regularly  but  by  difficult  to  grapple  with  in  practice,  nceessa- 

speeial  summons,  on  the  requisition  of  the  ,  rily  shrinks  to  a  more  moderate  compass 

heads,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  its  own  on  paper.    The  more  obvious  kinds  of  me- 

members,  and  to  deliberate  in  English  on  chanical  restraint  are  already  in  force.  The 


such  matters  as  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  University.  The  Hel  domadul  Board  is 
to  remain,  independently  of  its  position  in 
Congregation,  for  the  purpose  apparently  of 
transacting  administrative  business,  and  of 
exercising  the  initiative  just  mentioned.  Con- 
vocation, too,  is  to  remain,  in  its  present 
condition  of  a  Lower  House,  receiving  and 
(if  it  pleases)  rejecting  but  not  discussing 
bills,  and  electing  the  chancellor  and  the 
burgesses,  though  not  the  professors.  This 
clemency,  as  we  have  said,  wc  are  inclined 
to  grudge  :  nor  do  we  sympathize  with  that 
which  continues  to  the  Hebdomadal  Board 


proctors  preserve  external  decency,  and  cut 
off  a  certain  proportion  of  facilities  for  temp- 
tation. The  collegiate  system,  if  good  for 
nothing  else,  succeeds  in  securing  to  a  small 
extent  tho  personal  supervision  which  is 
realized  by  boarding  houses  at  schools. 
Hence  with  regard  to  two  out  of  the  three 
evils  especially  noted,  sensual  vice,  gam- 
bling, and  extravagance,  the  Commissioners 
have  little  to  offer  beyond  a  stereotyped  ex- 
hortation to  greater  vigilance,  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  no  great  diminution 
of  their  present  amount  is  to  be  expected. 
The  first  of  them,  indeed,  is  merely  a  single 


an  abbreviated  authority.    It  is  true  that  aspect  of  an  enormous  social  problem  which, 


heads  of  Colleges,  if  deprived  of  their  urn 
vcrsity  functions,  would  find  a  large  part  of 
their  occupation  gone,  and  their  offices  would 
in  consequence  fall  considerably  as  objects 
of  ambition ;  but  this  cannot  be  helped,  if 
indeed  it  would  not  be  a  positive  advantage. 
The  influence  which  the  Commissioners 
would  leave  them  is  somewhat  indetermin- 
ate ;  but  we  sec  no  medium  between  an  op- 
pressive fact  and  an  unmeaning  fiction.  We 
think,  too,  there  is  some  academical  pedantry 
in  the  notion  of  formally  reviving  an  insti- 
tution which  has  been  a  caput  moriuum  since 
the  Reformation,  as  if  it  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  shew  a  historical  precedent  for  a 
change  clearly  good  in  itself,  as  if  such  pre- 
cedents, when  not  followed  literally,  but 


really  be  said  to  retain  any  appreciable  his- 
torical value.  Prudence,  indeed,  may  sanc- 
tion such  nominal  revivals,  as  concessions  to 
scrupulous  lawyers  or  timid  Conservatives  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  fatal 
tendency  to  encourage,  what  in  Oxford  needs 
no  encouragement,  ihat  distrust  of  new  re- 
medies which,  as  Bacon  remarks,  is  the  surest 


though  daily  becoming  more  and  more  ur- 
gent, scarcely  any  one  ventures  to  approach  : 
still  wc  think  that,  without  any  broach  of 
delicacy,  it  might  have  been  spoken  of  more 
fully  both  in  the  Report  and  in  the  Evidence, 
if  it  were  only  to  shew  that  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  others  interested  in  education, 
had  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  felt  its  diffi- 
culty. But  about  extravagance  there  is  u 
good  deal  more  to  be  said.  The  respecta- 
ble public  has  of  late  years  become  awake 
to  the  fact,  that  to  have  a  son  hampered 
with  college  debts  is  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient, and"  it  not  unnaturally  asks,  "Why 
cannot  University  and  College  authorities 
stop  it?  In  deference  to  this  cry,  the  Com- 
missioners enter  at  considerable  length  into 


strained  to  admit  large  modifications,  could  a  question  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  they  do 


not  themselves  regard  as  a  very  profitable 
one.  They  even  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
Legislature  might  do  something  by  enacting, 
that  no  debt  shall  be  recoverable  from  a 
minor  in  statu  pupilluri,  unless  the  bills 
shall  have  been  sent  in  within  a  certain  time 
to  the  pupil,  and,  if  necessary,  to  his  tutor. 
Another  of  their  remedies,  though  classed 


way  of  incurring  new  diseases.  Still,  it  is  by  them  as  indirect,  strikes  us  as  much  moro 
well  to  be  thankful  for  what  weean  get;  so  to  the  purpose — the  summary  removal  of 


wc  will  not  quarrel  with  the  boon  of  Con 
gregation  either  for  its  name  or  for  its  con- 
comitants, but  accept  it  in  the  hope  that  the 
old  form  may  prove  a  new  power,  strong 
enough  to  control  the  two  most  uncongenial 
elements  which  are  still  suflbrcd  to  co-exist 
with  it. 

The  discipline  of  the  University  is  the 
natural  pendant  to  its  administration.  This 
question,  as  treated  by  the  Commissioners, 
is  a  very  wide  one,  embracing  not  only  the 


idle  and  extravagant  students.  But  then 
comes  the  pinch,  Would  the  respectable 
public  support  the  authorities  in  taking  such 
stringent  measures?  in  other  words,  Would 
it  be  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  less  pro- 
mising part  of  the  rising  generation  must 
be  sacrificed  to  save  the  rest  1  We  fear  not. 
"Ces  pores  do  famille  sont  capable*  de 
tout :"  and  though  ready  enough  to  speak  of 
their  grievances  as  a  class,  they  feel  and  act 
as  individuals.    Some  would  talk  of  cruelty 


condition  of  tho  present  race  of  students,' and  injustice,  others  of  ill-judged  and  im- 
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pertinent  interference.  And  if  the  result  I 
were,  as  it  probably  would  be,  a  visible  j 
diminution  of  numbers  even  in  the  most 
flourishing  Colleges,  would  principals  and 
vice-principals  have  the  strength  of  mind  to 
perceive  that  this  failure  was  probably  tem- 
porary, to  be  followed  by  a  return  of  public 
confidence  equal  in  quantity  and  increased 
in  quality  a  hundred  fold,  and  that  in  any 
case  their  duty  to  the  youth  of  England  is 
to  be  performed  not  by  lowering  themselves 
to  its  standard,  but  by  raising  it  to  theirs  ? 
We  suspect  that  the  Committee  of  Heads 
of  Houses  in  1846,  in  declaring  that  little 
would  be  done  by  direct  interference,  was 
not  sorry  to  discourage  an  activity  which 
might  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences. 
u  Malumus  regnum  vastatum  esse  quam 
damnatum,"  is  a  hard  saying — perhaps  j 
more  thau  can  be  expected  from  any  whose 
convictions  are  not  of  equal  strength  with 
the  bigotry  that  originally  uttered  it.  Yet 
Arnold  was  found  to  declare,  that  while  it 
was  not  necessary  that  Rugby  should  be  a 
Bchool  of  300,  or  100,  or  50  boys,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Chris- 
tian  gentlemen  ;  and  it  would  be  humiliating 
to  think  that  such  sentiments  were  utterly 
unknown  to  the  officials  of  his  own  Univer- 
sity. Certainly  no  better  answer  could  be 
given  to  the  complaints  of  parents  than  the 
announcement  of  a  resolution  to  purify  the 
College  atmosphere  till  it  could  be  safely 
breathed  by  the  weak  and  inexperienced. 
The  onus  would  then  be  thrown  on  society, 
which  would  have  to  bear  it  as  it  best  might. 
Meantime  there  is  one  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners,  which,  supported  as  it  is 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  evidence,  will,  we 
trust,  encounter  but  little  opposition — the 
abolition  of  all  academical  distinctions  of 
rank  and  wealth.  After  ages  will  hardly 
credit,  that  up  to  1852,  Oxford  so  far  en- 
couraged some  of  the  worst  tendencies  of 
the  English  character,  as  to  accept  extra 
fees  from  as  many  of  its  students  as  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  go  to  the  expense, 
and  grant  them  in  return  a  measure  of  ex 
eruption  from  that  moral  and  intellectual 
discipline  which,  on  general  grounds,  she  de- 
clared to  be  essential. 

On  the  subject  of  University  extension 
our  own  opinions  have  already  been  ex- 
pressed  too  fully  to  need  repetition.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  both  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  great 
body  of  the  evidence  arc  decidedly  against 
us.  When  wo  are  despondent  they  are  san- 
guine. We  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  such  an  accumulated  weight 
of  testimony.  Rut  we  should  have  thought 
more  highly  of  it  if  it  had  obviously  been 


given  after  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
arguments  that  present  themselves  on  the 
other  side.  Wc  never  disguised  from  our- 
selves that  on  this  point  we  were  dissenters 
from  the  catholic  faith  of  University  reform- 
ers ;  we  only  felt  that  wc  had  protectant  rea- 
sons to  render  for  our  dissidence.  Thus, 
when  we  find  that  neither  the  Commissioners 
nor  the  mass  of  their  supporters  appear  to 
have  been  insensible  of  the  difficulties  which 
struck  us  as  not  only  grave  but  insuperable, 
wc  can  hardly  think  our  position  altered 
from  what  it  was  in  November  1H50.  Mr. 
Qough,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  Principal  of  the  new 
Hall  in  connexion  with  the  London  Univer- 
sity, is  the  only  one  whose  adhesion  to  the 
orthodox  belief  seems  to  be  based  on  a  full 
consciousness  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  Rut  against  his  testimony  we  may 
set  off  that  of  Mr.  Mansel,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  whose  views  as 
nearly  as  possible  coincide  with  those 
hazarded  by  ourselves.  No  allusion  is  made 
to  this  part  of  his  evidence  in  the  Report : 
while  Mr.  Clough,  though  quoted  at  length, 
as  having  44  well  argued  the  whole  ques- 
tion," is  appealed  to,  not  in  answer  to  objec- 
tions actual  or  possible,  but  simply  in  con- 
firmation  of  a  sentiment  assumed  to  be  uni- 
versally prevalent.  Wc  will  give  such  ex- 
tracts from  the  arguments  of  both  these 
gentlemen  as  may  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  them  positively  as  well  as  com- 
paratively. 

After  stating  the  presumption  wdiich  the 
increase  of  commercialism  affords  against 
the  success  of  any  attempt  to  extend  the 
University,  Mr.  Clough  proceeds, — 

4' Though  there  certainly  is  a  good  deal  of 
reluctance  to  allow  much  time  for  education  be- 
fore business,  yet  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the 
opposite  feeling  gains  ground.    If  fathers  arc 
on  one  side,  mothers  are  on  the  other.    It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  merchant  to  send  his  son 
abroad,  after  leaving  school,  for  a  year's  expe- 
rience of  tho  world.    The  apprenticeship  both 
for  solicitors  and  merchant,*,  it  is  said,  might 
be  abridged  with  advantage.    Indefinite  fears 
of  extravagant  and  dissipated   courses,  the 
notion  of  unfit  habits  and  ideas  and  useless 
studies  and  tastes,  would  undoubtedly  operate 
long  enough  to  make  the  change  extremely 
gradual.    But  if  those  fears  are,  as  I  believe 
th<  m  to  be,  exaggerated,  and  that  notion  only 
half  true,  experience  would  surely,  however 
gradually,  lessen  the  former  and  modify  the 
'  latter.    The  sphere  which  already  includes  the 
Ix>ndon  banker  would  presently  be  extended 
1  over  other  commercial  classes.    More  and  more 
j  young  men,  sons  of  the  more  affluent  parents, 
I  destined  for  business,  would  l>e  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  rational  education. 
1  There  would  perhaps  be  a  pressure  fur  earlier 
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admission  tlian  is  now  usual.  Yet  the  data  of 
University  or  King's  College,  London,  must  not 
be  overstrained.  They  prove,  perhaps,  that 
classical  and  mathematical  instruction,  even 
when  modified  for  modern  views,  in  not  a  suffi- 
cient attraction.  But  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  others.  On  the  whole,  I  venture  to  con- 
clude that  there  are  a  great  many  young  men 
who  ought  to  come  to  the  old  Universities,  and 
who  would  come.  What  keeps  them  away  is,  1 
believe,  rather  the  want  of  confidence  than  the 
actual  amount  of  expense.  Single  colleges,  I 
am  told,  in  which  confidence  is  felt,  are  applied 
to  by  numbers,  who,  if  refused  admission  there, 
do  not  come  to  tho  University  at  all.  I  would 
suggest  to  Her  Majesty*!  Commissioners  the 
analogy  of  tho  public  schools.  Twenty  years 
ajjo  somewhat  of  a  similar  feeling  prevailed 
respecting  them.  May  not  tho  next  twenty 
years  as  greatly  extend  tho  University  system 
as  the  last  have  the  public  schools  1  I  do  not 
at  all  say  that  these  as  they  now  are  perfect, 
but  they  are  extensively  useful :  and  any  change 
which  experience  shall  prove  to  bo  needed  will 
not  knock  at  those  doors  altogether  hopelessly. 
The  vessel  is  in  motion,  and  its  course  may  he 
guided.  And  certainly,  if  I  may  judge  by  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  conduct  of  that 
change,  during  what  may  be  called  its  eight 
first  years,  under  the  most  vigorous  and  effective 
of  the  reconstructing  bunds,  a  good  deal  of  un- 
fearinjr  experimentation  may  and  should  in 
each  ca>cs  be  hazarded/'— Evidence,  pp.  212, 
213,  quoted  in  Report,  p.  97. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mansel  says, — 


of  knowledge  is  not  tho  best  means  of  training 
practical  experience  in  one  only,  general  Univer- 
sity extension  is  in  this  respect  a  backward,  not 
a  forward  step.  .  .  .  The  Church  is  about 
the  only  profession  to  which  the  above  remarks 
do  not  apply ;  partly  because  clerical  duties  are 
not,  like  those  of  other  professions,  a  direct 
means  of  pecuniary  competition,  and  partly  be- 
cause tho  canonical  period  fixed  for  ordination 
prevents  the  struggle  for  an  early  start  in  the 
race  of  life.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  make  the  Uni- 
versities, in  an  educational  point  of  view,  chiefly 
a  training-school  for  clergymen,  or  for  men  of 
fortune  who  need  no  profession.  In  this  respect 
the  amount  of  University  extension  will  be  in  a 
great  degree  regulated  by  the  relations  of  supply 
and  demand  for  labour  in  one  particular  depart- 
ment. And  this  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  weak  point  in  the  demand  so  frequently  heard 
of  late  of  very  cheap  education  for  very  poor 
men.  The  question  is  frequently  argued  as  if 
the  B.A.  degree  were  the  end  of  a  man's  natural, 
a»  it  generally  is  of  his  academical,  life.  Were 
this  the  case  it  might  be  a  worthy  object  of  every 
exertion  to  secure  for  him  such  a  glorious  eutha- 
nasia. But  the  further  question  remains,  what 
can  yon  do  with  your  man  when  you  have  edu- 
cated him?  Is  it  really  a  charity  to  fit  him  for 
one  walk  only  in  life,  to  givo  him  much  general 
cultivation  of  mind,  but  little  special  meanB  of 
bread-making ;  to  turn  him  out  too  poor  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  equals  in  culture,  too  cultivated  to 
associate  with  his  equals  in  purse  ?  Will  Church 
extension  meet  the  supply  ?  and  nre  very  poor 
Curates  the  most  desirable  or  the  only  practicable 
means  of  Church  extension  ?  or  is  it  expedient 
or  practicable  to  introduce,  as  is  largely  the  case 
in  Germany,  a  body  of  family  tutorships  as  a 
provision  for  poor  scholars ;  in  other  words,  to 
combine  on  a  large  scale  the  education  of  a  gen- 
tleman with  tho  condition  of  a  servant?  And 
will  not  tho  victim  occasionally  wish  that  dignity 
had  been  sacrificed  to  comfort,  and  that  he  had 
been  sent  behind  the  counter?" — Evidence,  pp. 
19,  20. 


"  I  do  not  think  that  any  gTeat  scheme  of  Uni- 
versity extension  is  practicable  in  the  present  day. 
The  whole  current  of  society  appears  to  be  set- 
ting in  an  opposite  direction.  In  an  age  of  great 
competition  of  all  trades  and  professions,  few 
parents  will  send  a  son  to  spend  three  years  at 
the  University  in  the  general  enlargement  of  his 
mind,  when  he  might  be  concentrating  his  facul- 
ties in  his  own  business  in  the  office,  the  count- 
ing-house, or  the  surgery.  It  gives  his  competi- 
tors too  great  a  start  in  tho  race  of  life.  Nor  In  one  respect  Mr.  Clough's  opinion  is  tho 
would  this  be  in  any  great  degree  obviated  by  more  valuable  of  the  two,  as  being  presu- 
ming University  education  more  professional.       w    t,  R  of  ft  mQre  extcnsive  ex. 

The  University  must  undertake  to  supply  all  the i  .  .  Amt    .     -  Mmi  .  „„ro 

technical  details  of  each  special  apprenticeship,!  penence,  the  judgment  of  one  who  knows 
or  she  will  ho  unable  to  compete  with  any  as  a ;  London  as  well  as  Oxford.  Wo  suspect, 
training-school  for  raonoy-makinc  Such  a  teach-  j  however,  that  distance  lends  enchantment 
ing  of  "technicalities  is  not  desirable,  and,  what  is  to  his  view  of  the  prospects  of  his  original 
more  to  tho  purpose,  it  is  not  practicable:  the  Alma  Mater.  Against  the  fact  of  an  tin- 
working  part  of  every  business  will  be  best  deniable  tendency  he  has  little  to  offer  beyond 
learned  on  the  spot  where  it  is  exercised    Even  |  surmiscg  and  possibilities.    The  analogy  of 

as  regards  theoretical  study,  I  believe  that  the i   , ,.  ,    .    ,„u;«».  k.  i_  — «i 

minute  cultivation  of  special  departments  of,  the  public  schools,  to  which  he  appeals,  will 
knowledge  is  as  incompatible  with  the  local  not  carry  him  very  far.   Their  history  during 


grouping  of  all  on  the  same  spot,  as  with  tho 
possession  of  universal  information  by  a  single 
mind.    A  study,  to  be  cultivated  with  real  zeal, 


the  last  twonty  years  proves  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  introduce  with  success  considerable 
changes  into  an  old  established  system  of 


must  bo  the  study  of  the  place.   Each  separate ,  instruction,  supposing  external  circumstances 
branch  tends  in  its  progress  to  acquire,  not  mere- |tQ  be  favourable.    But  this  supposition  is 
y  its  own  special  devotees  but  its  own  special        isel    what  m  the  case  of  the  Universities 
locality.    If  the  whole  tendency  of  the  age  is  to ;  F'^,1»0,Jr  "'"»"  " * 

-iwe  arc  not  entitled  to  make.  In 


lore  was 


education  as  the  means  of  earning  a  living,  if, 
relatively  to  that  purpose,  practical  experience  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  reform  in  the  public 
everything,  and  if  centralization  of  all  branches  i  schools  but  the  feelings  of  those  who  were 
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attached  to  the  status  quo.  If  the  reactionary 
process  has  already  commenced,  as  we  grieve 
to  think  that  it  has,  in  the  very  head-quarters 
of  improvement, — Arnold's  own  school  of 
Rugby, — that  is  owing  not  to  any  irresistible 
obstacles  existing  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  simply  and  solely  to  a  chango  of  dynasty, 
such  as  may  bo  brought  about  any  day  by  a 
body  of  conservative  trustees.  Boys  in- 
tended for  business  could  be  sent  to  public 
school*  so  soou  as  their  parents  became  con- 
vinced that  the  instruction  to  be  got  there 
would  be  useful  and  not  merely  ornamental. 
Some  might  remain  at  school  during  the 
whole  of  the  usual  time,  and  others  could  be 
withdrawn  earlier,  whenever  an  opening  for 
them  could  be  found  elsewhere.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  that  because  our  future  merchants 
and  M  anufacturers  can  be  spared  from  the 
count ing-houso  or  the  factory  till  the  age  of 
sixteen,  or  even  uinetecn,  they  are  to  be 
tempted  by  any  amount  of  educational  or 
economical  reform  to  defer  their  entry  into 
life  to  their  twenty-second  or  twenty-third 
year.  Oil  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious  that 
where  the  demands  of  a  school  aro  complied 
with  reluctantly,  those  of  a  University  arc 
sure  to  be  refused  altogether.  Tho  fact  is, 
that,  as  Mr.  Griffiths  remarks,  (Evidence,  p. 
202,)  our  public  schools  have  takon  the  place 
and  do  the  work  of  what  our  Universities 
were  in  former  times,  so  that  an  argument 
from  the  success  of  the  one  to  that  of  the 
other  is  not  only  inconsequent  but  absolutely 
suicidal.  The  instance  of  the  London  bankers 
only  proves  that  men  whose  fortunes  arc 
assured  can  afford  to  exempt  their  sons,  to 
a  certain  extent,  from  that  competition  to 
which  the  leas  favoured  have  to  submit. 
But  those  arc  surely  exceptional  cases  in 
which  a  man  of  business  can  hope  to  hold 
his  own  by  mere  hereditary  right,  like  a  land- 
owner or  a  member  of  a  Whig  cabinet. 
Since  our  last  article  appeared  Mr.  Cobden 
has  told  the  people  of  Manchester  what  sort 
of  education  it  is  that  tho  nature  and  oppor- 
tunities of  manufacturing  life  will  allow. 
Standard  works  are  to  give  place  to  periodi- 
cals, Thucydides  to  the  Times.  Can  our 
rulers  believe  that  if  he  could  have  been  got 
to  furnish  evidence  to  the  Commissioners, 
his  estimate  of  the  literary  leisure  of  the 
younger  portion  of  his  order  would  have 
agreed  with  Mr.  Clough's  ? 

But  although  wo  think  with  Mr.  Mansel 
that  the  vision  of  an  extended  University 
belongs  rather  to  the  irrevocable  past  than 
to  tlte  possible  future,  wo  cordially  concur 
in  the  remedial  measures  suggested  in  the 
report.  New  halls,  private  lodgings,  con- 
nected with  or  independent  of  colleges,  and 
admission  of  strangers  to  professorial  lec- 


tures, arc  improvements  which  will  suit  Ox- 
ford as  it  is,  no  less  than  Oxford  as  it  w  ill 
be.    The  College  monopoly,  as  the  Com- 
missioners appear  to  see,  is  an  evil  in  any 
case,  productive  of  useless  expense,  w  ithout 
any  counterbalancing  advantage :  and  its 
destruction  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  to 
those  classes  of  society  already  w  ithin  the 
academical  pale,  as  well  as  to  those,  be  they 
many  or  few,  who  are  deterred  from  enter- 
ing solely  by  the  expense  of  the  academical 
course.    It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  should 
no  large  extension  take  place,  the  accommo- 
dation already  supplied  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient ;  but  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
listen  to  reasoning  which  virtually  contends 
that  students  are  to  be  forced  to  reside  within 
College  walls  merely  because  College  w  alls 
have  been  creeled  for  their  reception.  Any 
suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  tho  Uni- 
versity is  surely  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  its 
own  merits,  subject  to  no  reservation  of  tho 
rights  of  empty  buildings  or  their  unpro- 
tected proprietors.    Let  us  say  then  that  wc 
admire  tho  magnanimity  with  which  tho 
Commissioners  recommend  that  a  fair  trial 
should  be  given  to  all  of  the  four  plans  al- 
ready referred  to,  simply  on  account  of  the 
evidence  with  which  each    is  supported, 
though  themselves  doubling  the  feasibility 
of  one  or  two  of  the  number.    It  is  only 
by  such  a  spirit  of  liberal  concession  that 
the  cause  of  reform  can  possibly  be  advanced 
in  theso  days,  when  the  dissatisfaction  of 
years  has  to  find  expression  in  a  moment, 
and  every  sufferer  draws  on  his  own  ex- 
perience for  a  universal  remedy.    Oxford  is 
now  in  the  position  of  Germany  in  18-18; 
no  Parliamentary  Government  has  taught 
it  the  measure  of  political  practicability  ; 
its  soundest  and  best  thinkers  have  never 
felt  that  they  could  secure  the  carrying  of 
even  tho  most  common-sense  proposition  by 
tho  strength  of  ordinary  combination,  much 
less  by  the  mere  force  of  reason  :  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is,  that  a  mani- 
festo representing  so  great  a  variety  of  float- 
ing opinion  should  contain  so  little  individual 
crotchet.    In  the  present  instance,  we  think 
the  simultaneous  developement   of  rival 
schemes  may  prove  to  bo  not  only  necessary, 
but  positiv  ely  beneficial.    Even  win  re  they 
encroach  on  each  Other's  sphere,  tin  public 
may  reap  advantage  from  tho  competition. 
Existing  side  by  side,  thoy  may  tend  to 
neutralize  each  other's  defects. 

We  have  no  great  affection  f< >v  the  project 
of  a  hall  for  poor  students,  as  w  e  believe  that 
tho  line  of  demaikation  thus  introduced 
would  be  equally  injurious  to  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  i m pressing  the  former  with  a  daily 
sense  of  social  inferiority,  and  confirming 
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the  latter  in  any  habits  of  indolence  or  in- 
golcnoe  which  they  may  have  formed  already. 
]3«t  the  evil  would  be  mitigated  if  tho  cheap 
hall  were  to  present  itself  as  one  out  of 
many  means  of  avoiding  expense,  so  that 
the  choice  might  not  lie  between  aularian 


with  Colleges  are  another  expedient  which 
may  bo  rapidly  dismissed.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  a  relaxed  discipline  is  the  only  ob- 
jection, and  that  may,  perliaps,  be  worth 
something.  Cambridge,  where,  if  wo  mis- 
take not,  about  half  the  students  of  the  larger 


frugality  and  collegiate  extravagance.  On  J  Colleges  reside  in  lodgings,  is  commonly  re- 
other  grounds  nothing,  as  we  conceive,  can  j  puted  to  be  less  moral  than  Oxford  ;  and 
be  said  against  restoring  to  the  academical  from  post  hoc  to  propter  hoc  is  an  easy  in- 
body  the  liberty  of  opening  fresh  halls,  ference.  There  are,  however,  some  reasons 
The  enactment  which  took  away  the  right  for  doubting  its  validity  in  the  present  in- 


scems  to  have  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Chancellor,  whose  power  it  holped  to 
consolidate ;  but  the  purposes  which  it  has 
«  really  secured  have  been  those  of  the  College 
oligarchy.  The  question  as  it  stands  now  is 
in  effect  that  of  the  voluntary  system  against 
an  eJFete  establishment.  The  same  cause 
which  engages  the  interests  of  inferior  men 
in  support  of  the  existing  monopoly  makes 
really  able  and  energetic  persons  anxious  for 
its  abolition.  They  would  far  rather  trust 
to  their  own  powers  of  attracting  students 
than  to  the  prestige  of  an  institution  which, 
whatever  its  endowments,  must  always  seem 
to  them  more  or  less  hampered  and  paralyzed. 
The  complaint  indeed  may  be  met  in  a  much 
more  obvious  way  by  a  reform  of  the  Col- 
leges themselves,  such  as,  we  shall  SCO.  the 
Commissioners  proceed  to  propose.  But 
though  it  would  have  been  absurd  for  them, 
in  their  position,  with  an  unlimited  power  of 
suggestion,  to  attempt  to  compass  their  ob- 
ject otherwise  than  directly,  it  is  but  com- 
mon prudence  in  us  to  remind  our  readers 
that  changes  are  seldom  effected  wholesale, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  a  reformer's  work 
will  generally  be  in  the  counteraction  rather 
than  in  the  removal  of  evils.  As  for  affi- 
liated halls,  supplementary  to  tho  several 
Colleges,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  waste  a 
word  in  their  defence.  As  the  Commis- 
sioners remark,  thoy  would  be  mere  ex- 


stance.  80  far  as  morality,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term,  is  promoted  by  actual 
restraint,  its  guardianship  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  University  Proctor,  rather  than  in  those 
of  the  College  Tutor.  The  necessity  of  being 
in  doors  by  midnight,  in  Mr.  Pattit-on's 
words,  affords  no  great  amount  of  protec- 
tion :  and  that,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  secured, 
though  not  perfectly,  by  making  the  lodging- 
house  keepers  responsible  to  the  Colleges 
for  their  lodgers.  The  educational  routiue 
of  tho  College  would  bo  equally  binding  on 
in-door  and  out-door  pupils.  On  tho  other 
hand,  the  good  effects  of  the  Cambridge 
system  are  clear  and  unequivocal.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  enables  the  first  Col- 
lege in  Europo  to  double  the  number  of  its 
students. 

The  next  plan  recommended  in  the  Re- 
port finds  its  precedent  not  in  Cambridge 
but  in  tho  Scottish  and  Continental  Univer- 
sities— that  of  independent  lodgings.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  return  to  tho  ancient  University 
system,  when  Colleges  were  not ;  and  as 
such,  is  suro  to  bo  vigorously  opposed  by 
all  whom  interest  or  conviction  engages 
on  tho  side  of  tho  existing  monopoly.  It 
has,  however  the  warm  approbation  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  evidently  expect  far 
greater  results  from  it  than  from  any  other 
project  of  extensiou.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  right.     No  better, 


tensions  of  the  parent  societies,  so  that  no  because  no  more  direct  means  can  be  devised 
objection  on  tho  ground  of  principle  can  for  placing  an  Oxford  education  within  the 
possibly  apply  to  them.    Difficulties  of  de-  reach  of  all  who  may  happen  to  wish  for 


tail,  such  as  want  of  funds,  and  want  of 
building  ground,  are  palpably  matters  of 
consideration  for  the  Colleges  which  are  am- 


it.  We  do  not  believe,  as  wo  have  said 
repeatedly,  that  any  largo  accession  is  to 
be  expected  from  classes  who  aro  at  pre- 


bitious  of  so  extending  themselves.    It  might  scut  excluded    not   so  much   by  formal 


enactments,  as  by  tho  necessities  of  Eng- 
lish life;  but  there  will  always  bo  sonic 
natures  willing  to  accept  education  at  the 
risk  of  a  future  struggle  for  existence,  and 
iu  their  case  tho  compulsory  expenditure  of 
a  College  course  operates  as  a  real  disfran- 
chisement. All  that  they  ask  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  live  in  Oxford  as  they  would  in 
any  other  place,  without  having  to  submit  to 
a  system  not  calculated  for  thoir  special 
exigencies.  For  such  men  a  cheap  hall 
not  openly  avowed.    Lodgings  in  connexion  j  might  have  some  advantages,  but  it  would 


be  a  question  whether  they  should  be  obliged 
to  found  halls;  but  nothing  can  bo  said 
against  repealing  any  statute  which  forbids 
them  to  do  so.  Tho  real  obstaclo  which 
would  probably  prevent  tho  reception  of 
such  a  proposal  by  the  present  governors  of 
Oxford,  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  inferior  Col- 
leges, which  owe  their  continuauco  in  any 
shape,  mainly  to  the  limitations  imposed  on 
the  developement  of  their  more  meritorious 
rivals,  can  bo  powerful  only  so  long  as  it 
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many  drawbacks,  independently  of 
the  outlay  necessary  for  its  establishment. 
Even  the  regulations  to  which  tho  Com- 
missioners propose  to  subject  these  lodg- 
ings would  have  to  bo  cautiously  applied,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  that  private  and 
personal  character  which  belongs  to  all 
really  economical  living.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  would  be  little  fear  that  lodgers  of  this 
class  would  abuse  their  liberty.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  their  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity would  be  a  far  more  efficient  safe- 
guard to  them  than  the  discipline  of  Col- 
lege  officers,  which  they  would  be  without, 
or  that  of  the  Proctors,  to  which  they  would 
still  be  amenable.  Permission  to  live  in- 
dependently in  lodgings,  the  Commissioners 
naturally  presume  would  only  be  granted 
on  special  application  to  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, who  might  easily  command  sufficient 
information  as  to  the  antecedents  of  tho 
applicant.  It  is  merely  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  ordinary  life  thot  the 
sons  of  the  poor  should  require,  as  they 
receive,  less  of  vigilant  superintendence 
than  those  of  tho  rich.  These  considera- 
tions, we  trust,  may  serve  to  quiet  the  alarms 
which  arc  already  beginning  to  be  expressed 
at  the  mere  announcement  of  so  revolution- 
ary a  proposal. 

At  any  rate,  tho  last  point  raised  by  the 
Commissioners  is  otic  at  which  even  timidity 
itself  need  not  be  startled.  It  appears 
that  persons  unconnected  with  the  Univer- 
sity are  at  present  allowed  to  be  present 
at  professorial  lectures,  and  even  to  receive 
certificates  of  attendance,  so  that  all  that  is 
needed  is  that  the  permission  should  not 
be  withdrawn  when  the  Professoriate  be- 
comes really  active,  and  every  subject  of 
knowledge  is  expounded  with  the  same 
ability  and  zeal  which  is  now  extended 
only  to  two  or  three. 

It  may  be  fairly  pleaded,  too,  that  the 
advocates  of  University  extension  have  a 
right  to  have  their  disabilities  removed. 
"YVe  feel  as  they  do,  that  practice  is  the  only 
test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  anti- 
cipations ;  and  when  what  is  asked  is  not 
protection,  but  simply  freedom  to  act,  it 
would  be  the  mere  prejudice  of  ultra-con- 
servatism to  refuse  the  request.  The  fol- 
lowing appeal  is  from  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient of  the  tutorial  body,  Mr.  Pattison : — 

"Instead  of  guessing  in  the  dark  at  the  pro 
bablo  effect,  [of  these  plans.  1  let  us  make  the 
experiment.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
diverted  the  Oreat  Western  Railway  to  Pidcot, 
for  fear  of  its  bad  effects  on  our  discipline. 
What  is  urged  is  not  the  creation  of  any  new 
machinery,  not  that  tho  University  should 
undertake  to  do  any  thing  more,  but  that  an 


oppressive  restriction  should  be  removed,  and 
the  field  thrown  open  to  private  enterprise  and 
energy.  When  free,  this  will  speedily  run  into 
the  best  channels,  l^t  us  leave  halls  and  col- 
leges, old  and  new.  all  with  unlimited  liberty 
of  admission  to  work  together,  and  trust  to  the 

tower  of  self-adjustment  in  things  which  will 
ring  to  the  surface  tbo  capabilities  of  the 
several  methods.  It  might  be  allowed  for  ten 
years  ;  nothing  will  have  been  done  that  cannot 
then  be  recalled.  If  the  evil  now  anticipated 
should  be  found  to  result  from  lodging  in  the 
town,  we  shall  then  be  warranted  in  recalling 
the  students  within  the  walls,  and  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion  in  so  doing.  Or  pri- 
vate munificence,  or  government,  would  then 
more  probably  come  forward  to  erect  hospitia  to^ 
meet  a  proved  need  than  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
bable one.  It  might  be  found  that  both  me- 
thods {i.e.,  halls  and  lodging  out)  would  work 
well  together,  as  accommodating;  different  classes 
of  persons.  There  would  always  be  found  per- 
sons who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  existing 
high  rates  for  the  advantages  they  l>elicvc  to 
attach  to  domestication  under  our  "roofs :  while 
all  that  class  who  cannot  afford  £120  to  .€130 
per  annum,  but  who  could  afford  from  £G0  to 
£80,  would,  by  this  single  enactment,  be  ad- 
mitted to  tho  general  benefits  of  University 
education.  It  is  incumbent,  indeed,  on  a  Uni- 
versity to  be  cautious  and  deliberate  in  all  its 
proceedings.  But  experiments  are  not  neces- 
sarily rash — there  are  wise  ones ;  there  are 
even  wise  experiments  in  legislation  which  do 
not  answer,  and  then  to  desist  from  them  in- 
volves no  disgrace.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
would  be  more  feeble  than  for  us  to  emerge 
from  this  crisis  of  opinion  with  a  scheme  of 
paltry  reforms.  A  great  measure  vindicates 
ltselffand  helps  its  own  success.  The  present 
is  a  moment  which  may  be  made  very  decisive. 
I  would  earnestly  press,  not  indeed  the  more 
comprehensive  measure  that  one  could  wish 
for— for  that  the  public  mind,  either  in  the 
University  or  the  country,  is  not  prepared— but 
such  an  extension  as  will  at  least  set  agitation 
on  that  subject  at  rest  for  some  years  to  come. 
We  in  Oxford  are  weary  of  scheming,  suggest- 
ing, and  pamphleteering.  (Jive  us  leave  to  be 
doing  something.  Untie  our  hands,  and  open 
our  gates,  and  let  us  at  least  try  if  we  can  at- 
tract here,  and  can  usefully  deal  with  that 
largo  circle  of  youth  whom  we  are  told  we 
ought  to  have  here.  If  only  a  little  relaxation 
is  given  us.  and  if  then  our  numbers  do  not  in- 
crease, it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  ascribing 
that  to  the  usual  abortiveness  of  half  measures. 
But,  indeed,  the  utmost  that  is  now  asked  for 
is  truly  little.  The  ideal  of  a  national  univer- 
sity is'that  it  should  he  co-extensive  with  the 
nation — it  should  be  tho  common  source  of  all 
the  higher  (or  secondary)  instruction  for  the 
country ;  but  the  proposed  measure  would,  after 
all,  only  go  part  of  the  way  towards  making  it 
coextensive  with  that  part  of  the  nation  which 
supports  the  Established  Church;"— Evidence, 
pp.  43,  44. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  University 
extension,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  tho 
interest  of  Oxford  to  place  herself  in  the 
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hands  of  men  of  this  stamp.  Their  labours 
may  be  fatal  to  sinecures  and  monopolies, 
but  they  will  not  injure  anything  that 
is  worth  preserving.  Ten  years  of  their 
failures  will  do  more  for  the  University  and 
the  country,  than  ten  years  of  the  greatest 
success  which  can  be  attained  in  these  days 
by  the  organized  imbecility  of  a  collegiate 
oligarchy. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that 
tho  Commissioners  glance  in  passing  at 
another  sort  of  exclusion — that  by  religious 
Tests.  The  general  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  is  one  which  they  were 
instructed  not  to  entertain,  though  several 
of  those  who  have  given  evidence  condemn 
the  present  policy  in  terms  much  more  de- 
cided than  those  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Pat- 
tison  :  but  they  consider  that  the  particular 
mode  of  exclusion  comes  fairly  within  the 
scope  of  their  inquiry  in  connexion  with 
the  morality  and  discipline  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Accordingly,  they  proceed  hriefly 
but  emphatically  to  enumerate  their  objec- 
tions to  the  existing  practice  of  subscription, 
censuring  it  as  arbitrary,  indefinite,  and  ha- 
rassing, uncertain  in  operation,  and  generally 
demoralizing.  As  wo  wish  to  imitate  their 
conciseness,  we  will  only  copy  their  con- 
clusion, in  which  we  cordially  coincide : — 
u  We  do  not  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  evil  should  bo  reme- 
died ;  but  we  must  express  our  conviction 
that  the  imposition  of  subscription,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  now  imposed  in  tho 
University  of  Oxford,  habituates  the  mind 
to  give  a  careless  assent  to  truths  which  it 
has  never  considered,  and  naturally  leads  to 
sophistry  in  the  interpretation  of  solemn 
obligations." 

From  the  taught  the  Report  naturally 
passes  to  the  teaching  and  the  teachers. 
We  need  not  follow  it  into  tho  history  of  the 
old  Laudian  examination  for  the  B.A.  de- 
gree, further  than  to  notice  an  extraordinary 
statement  by  tho  present  Hebdomadal 
Board,  who,  in  their  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  tho  announcement  of  the 
Commission,  speak  of  "  the  academic  sys- 
tem of  study"  as  having  been  "  admirably 
arranged  in  1636,  at  a  time  when  not  only 
the  nature  and  faculties  of  tho  human 
mind  were  exactly  what  they  are  still,  and 
must  of  course  remain,  but  the  principles 
also  of  sound  and  enlarged  intellectual 
culture  were  far  from  imperfectly  under- 
stood." Will  our  readers  believe  that  this 
system,  within  a  short  timo  of  its  establish- 
ment, fell  into  a  neglect  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered,  partly  from  defects  in  its 
provisions,  partly  from  the  culpable  compli- 


city of  the  authorities  ?  It  is  now  superseded 
by  another,  resembling  it  neither  in  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  nor  in  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion, which,  after  existing  for  half  a  century 
without  any  very  substantial  change,  has 
recently,  though  with*  great  difficulty,  and 
in  spite  of  pertinacious  opposition,  been 
made  to  undergo  considerable  reforms. 
Even  as  it  is,  however,  it  exhibits  grave 
faults,  which  are  duly  noted,  though  not 
wholly  remedied  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  most  crying  sin  of  the  unreformed 
system  was,  that  it  demanded  from  tho  stu- 
dent either  too  much  or  too  little.  It  de- 
manded too  much,  if  we  look  to  its  nominal 
requirements,  involving  a  real  proficiency  in 
three  very  different  branches  of  knowledge 
— classical  philology,  moral  and  mental  philo- 
sophy, and  Greek  and  Roman  history.  It 
demanded  too  little,  if  we  judge  it  by  the 
results  which  were  practically  found  to  satis- 
fy an  examiner,  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
the  language  and  substance  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  books,  most  of  them  single  works 
of  some  classical  author,  a  facility  in  recol- 
lecting and  using  the  jargon  of  contradictory 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  a  moderate — 
sometimes  a  very  moderate — measure  of 
skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  composition.  The 
end  proposed  was  the  imparting  of  gcnoral 
cultivation ;  the  means  adopted  were  tho 
destruction  or  injury  of  any  special  aptitude 
which  the  student  might  possess  by  compell- 
ing him  to  bestow  time  and  trouble  on  sub- 
jects which  were  never  likely  to  engage  his 
mind  to  any  purpose,  though  they  might 
very  well  succeed  in  dissipating  it.  This 
evil  has  been  aggravated  rather  than  miti- 
gated by  the  authors  of  the  lato  reforms. 
Two  new  schools  are  added  to  the  old  bipar- 
tite divisions  of  Classics  and  Mathematics, 
viz.,  those  of  Physical  Science  and  of  Mo- 
dern History ;  but  tho  great  advantage  to 
be  expected  from  such  an  enlargement,  the 
comprehension  of  students  whom  a  narrow- 
er range  of  subjects  had  failed  to  attract,  is 
neutralized  by  a  clause  requiring  every  can- 
didate for  a  degree  to  pass  through  two 
schools  out  of  tho  four.  And  while  this 
new  grievance  is  added,  the  old  one  remains 
substantially  untouched.  Jksides  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages — such  are  the  words 
of  the  statute — candidates  for  classical 
honours  are  to  be  prepared  with  philosophy 
and  ancient  history  as  before.  I'hoso  who 
know  experimentally  what  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  includo  will  smile  at  tho 
rrai'ToA/ioc  dfiaOia,  the  confident  sciolism, 
which  thus  parenthetically  assumes  an  ac- 
quaintance with  them  on  tho  part  of  an  un- 
dergraduate as  a  sort  of  preliminary  requi- 
site.   Practically,  we  believe,  the  words  are 
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lik*»Ty  to  hreomo  more  surplusage,  philoso-  misplaced  in  Iteinjj  made  ?.  subject  of  nea- 
pliy  and  ancient  history  alone  being  rcquir-  domical  discipline,  objectively,  an  important 
ed.  In  other  words,  classical  scholarship  is  knowledge,  it  remains,  subjectively,  an  un- 
important mechanism." — fPp.  690,  691, 
note.)  The  same  high  authority,  however, 
emphatically  recommends  the  cultivation  of 
"  another  philology "  Nothing,"  he  says, 


to  have  no  place  whatever  in  the  final  ex- 
amination. This  is  certainly  one  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  self-imposed  difficulty.  Ox- 
ford is  to  have  a  school  of  litera  humaniores, 
from  which  humane  letters,  so  called,  are  to 
be  expressly  excluded — Hamlet  with  the 


"can  better  exercise  the  mind  than  a  ra- 
tional btudy,  either  of  the  grammar  of 


(he 


character  of  Hamlet  omitted  by  particular  a  known  language,  or  of  universal  gram 
request.  The  Commissioners  do  not  seem  mar, 
to  have  anticipated  this  solution,  which  has  |  whic 
been  announced  since  their  Report  appeared. 
They  are  sensible,  however,  that  classical 
scholarship  in  Oxford  requires  an  encourage- 
ment which  no  system  of  examinations,  re- 
formed or  unreformed,  has  yet  supplied  ; 
and  they  see  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  give  it  a  department  of  its  own.  Yet  |  to  atti 
even  they  are  not  free  from  the  Oxford  vice 
of  overloading.  They  talk  of  a  school  of 
philosophy,  whioh  is  to  embrace  not  only 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  Sanscrit  and  the  Ori- 
ental language.'!,  and  also  those  of  modern 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  they  would  allow 
the  student  to  select  one  or  more  languages 
as  his  especial  study.  But  this,  if  really 
carried  out,  would  create  not  one  school 
but  many,  with  different  subjects  and  dif- 
ferent examiners,  while  in  practice  it  would 


probably  come  to  the  exaction  of  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  most  or  all  of  tho 
languages  included.  The  conception  of  an 
examination  in  eomjyarative  philology,  which 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  proposal. 


illustrated  by  the   languages  with 
ch  a  student  is  acquainted.    Here  every 
trine  of  the  teacher  is  elaborated  by 
taught.     Yet  this  most  valuable  sci- 
enco,  (an  applied  logic  and  psychology,) 
and  most  profitable  exerciso  of  mind,  is 
wholly  neglected  in  our  Universities."  We 
trust  that  this  reproach  will  not  long  continue 
i  to  Oxford,  though  we  doubt  the 
existence  of  energy  within  the  LniverMty 
sufficient  to  effect  its  removal.    It  might  bo 
difficult,  however,  to  make  a  satisfactory 
division  of  subjects.     Applied  logic  and 
psychology  would  seem  rather  to  belong  to 
a  school  of  mental  philosophy,  such  as  the 
Commissioners  proceed  to  advocate.  In- 
deed, Sir  William  Hamilton  himself,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  Appendix,  (p.  732,) 
when  ho  comes  to  speak  definitely  of  the 
subjects  proper  for  a  I  niversity  course,  holds 


there  discri- 
R'lcdge  which 


is  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  his  elaborate  appendix  on  Ox- 
ford as  it  might  be,  (subjoined  to  his  recent 
republication  of  Discussions  on  J'hilosophy, 
&c.,)  from  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
extract  a  few  sentences.    "This  doctrine," 


very  different  laumiasc.  He 
initiates  the  two  kinds  of  kno 
ho  would  connect  with  the  highest  acade- 
mical distinction  as  empirical  and  rational 
— tho  former  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  com- 
prehending "all  dexterity  at  language,  all 
familiarity  with  literary  products,  all  ac- 
quaintance with  historical  record  .  .  .  . 
limited  to  the  domain  of  Greek  and  Roman 
letters,"  the  latter  a  knowledge  of  the  cause 
or  reason,  comprehending,  "in  a  proximate 
that  of  ethnology,  "most  curious  and  im- 1  sphere,  the  science  of  mind,  in  its  faculties, 


porta nt  in  itself,  is,  at  a  result  to  f>e  taken 
upon  trust,  so  limited,  that  it  may  be  com- 
prised in  a  brief  book,  in  fact,  in  a  sin- 
gle table  :  whereas,  if  intelligently  known, 
that  is,  in  its  grounds,  it  imposes  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  ten,  twenty,  fifty, — 


its  laws,  and  its  relations,  (Psychology, 
Logic,  Morals,  Politics,  &c.) ;  in  a  less 
proximate  sphcro,  the  science  of  tho  instru- 
ment of  mind,  (Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Poetic," 
Arc.)  Tho  first  he  would  call  tho  depart- 
ment (or  school)  of  humane  letters,  the  se- 


in  truth,  with  above  a  hundred  languages  cond  that  of  philosophy 


ir 


and  dialects.  Now,  to  institute  a  chair 
a  professor  to  retail  his  second  hand  opinions 
is  sufficiently  foolish  ;  but  the  lectures 
would  be  equally  inept  for  academical  edu- 
cation  wore  the  professor,  iustead  of  speak- 
ing on  tho  authority  of  others,  himself  a 
llezzofanti  and  a  Grimm  in  ono:  himself 
cognizunt  of  all  the  relations  of  all  the  lan- 
guages on  which  he  founds:  for  the  pupils 
would  still  be  only  passive  recipients  of 
another's  dicta,  and  their  comparative  philo-i 

toff i  ftt  least,  would  at  best  be  the  philology  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate  :  but,  in  those 
of  panots.    .    .     .    Ethnology  is  thus1  days,  the  body  of  rational  knowledge,  if  ac- 


,  resent 

contusion,"  he  says,  "  of  tho  empirical  and 
the  rational,  in  the  one  department  of  litera 
hwnaniores,  originates  in  tho  inability  of  tho 
tutors,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  teach 
philosophy  as  it  was  taught  of  old,  and  as 
by  statute  it  should  be  taught  still."  Just 
as  the  reflection  may  be,  we  doubt  whether 
the  evil  would  be  roally  remedied  by  tho 
division  proposed.  "The  nature  and  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind"  may  be  the  same 
now  as  they  were  in  1636,  even  in  the  case 
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quired  at  all,  (a  point  about  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  judiciously  sceptical,)  was 
acquired  in  seven  years,  not  in  three  or  four. 
As  it  is,  we  tremble  to  think  of  the  proba- 
ble results  of  a  formal  examination,  not 
only  in  Psychology,  Logic,  Morals,  and  Poli- 
tics, but  in  Grammar,  Phetoric,  and  Poetic. 
We  know  of  but  one  man  who  would  be 
bold  enough  to  undertake  any  office  in  con- 
nexion  with  such  a  school,  and  that  man  is 
Mr.  Sewell.  Surely  the  four  first-named 
subjects  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  a  high 
department,  without  the  addition  of  the 
three  last.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  expect  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin — a  knowl- 
edge, that  is,  of  principles  as  well  as  of  facts 
— both  from  teachers  and  learners.  The  ex- 
amination in  that,  in  short,  should  include  all 
the  requisites  which  arc  usually  understood 
to  concur  in  forming  an  accomplished  classi- 
cal scholar.  We  would  exclude  "nil  ac- 
quaintance with  historical  record,"  thinking, 
with  the  Commissioners,  that  history  may 
properly  claim  a  separate  school,  in  which 
thvre  need  be  no  distinction  of  ancient  and 
modern.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  is  true, 
does  not  wish  to  confine  one  class  of  stu- 
dents to  rational,  and  another  to  empirical 
knowledge.  On  tho  contrary,  ho  thinks 
that  a  minimum,  not  in  one,  but  in  each, 
ought  to  bo  established  as  the  condition  of  a 
degree  at  all.  We  can  only  repeat  our  con- 
viction, that  a  student  who  is  expected  to 
know  many  things  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
know  nothing  to  any  purpose.  Surely  what 
is  wanted  is  a  knowledge,  both  rational  and 
empirical,  of  some  one  subject.  In  earlier 
years  instruction  is  naturally  miscellaneous: 
the  memory  is  the  only  faculty  in  full  de- 
velopment,  and  the  boy  is  taught  a  variety 
of  things  of  which  it" is  judged  important 
that  he  should  know  something.  But,  as 
the  other  mental  powers  become  matured, 
special  education  is  seen  to  be  more  and 
more  of  a  necessity,  with  reference,  not 
merely  to  a  professional  occupation,  but  to 
the  culture  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  precise- 
ly because,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we 
should  lament  to  see  our  Universities  "  de- 
clining into  popular  seminaries  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  superficial,  the  amusing,  the 
palpable,  the  materially  useful,"  that  we 
would  have  the  Oxford  student,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  pupilago,  left  perfectly  free  to 
take  his  own  course — free  to  concentrate 
himself  on  classics,  or  mental  philosophy,  or 
history,  or  mathematics, so  that  tho  progress 
which"  be  makes  may  be  genuine,  and  the 
honours  which  arc  awarded  to  him  really 
significant. 

With  regard  to  the  further  object  which 


the  Commissioners  hopo  to  attain,  by  a  re- 
form of  academical  studies,  the  restoration 
of  a  connection  between  the  Universities  and 
the  learned  professions,  wo  must  confess  our- 
selves still  unconvinced.  We  think,  as  we 
said  in  our  previous  article,  that  tho  separa- 
tion which  lias  taken  place  has  been  owing, 
not  only  to  tho  shortcomings  of  jthe  Univer- 
sities, but  to  tho  general  course  of  society, 
so  that  we  can  have  no  great  faith  in  any 
merely  intra-academical  remedy.  To  the 
case  of  Theology,  indeed,  this  remark  docs 
not  apply.  If  divinity  students  are  driven 
to  seek  instruction  elsewhere,  at  Wells,  or 
Chichester,  it  is  mainly  becauso  Oxford 
offers  them  none.  Even  the  moral  disad- 
vantages, which,  as  Mr.  Lake  justly  remarks, 
mako  a  University  an  uuadvisable  place  for 
candidates  for  orders,  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, curable.  Nor  can  we  see  any  sufficient 
reason  why  Theology  should  not  bo  made 
the  subject  of  examinations  and  honourable 
distinctions.  Such  a  stimulus  would  in- 
crease knowledge :  it  would  not  diminish  re- 
verence. It  is  not  the  scholar,  but  tho 
dunce — not  the  candidate-  for  honours,  but 
the  aspirant  to  an  ordinary  degree — who 
speaks  and  thinks  disrespectfully  of  his 
books.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  overrate  the  evils  arising  from  tha 
"lack  of  knowledge."  Whatever  dangers 
may  threaten  the  Church  of  England,  nono 
can  be  greater  than  the  distrust  produced  by 
tho  conviction  that  there  are  questions  which 
the  clergy,  as  a  body,  arc  unprepared  to 
meet.  A  really  educated  clergyman  is  a 
"  restorer  of  belief,"  quite  independently  of 
any  influence  which  he  may  excito  by  teach- 
ing or  writing.  But  from  the  schools  of 
jurisprudence  and  physical  science  we  ex- 
pect no  such  important  results.  It  would 
be  hopeless,  as  the  Commissioners  see,  to 
establish  in  Oxford  a  strictly  professional 
education;  and  the  number  of  those  who 
can  afford  time  for  any  other  is  likely  to  be- 
como  less,  rather  than  greater.  At  the 
same  time,  wo  are  quite  disposed  to  believo 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  legal  and 
physical  knowledge  might  be  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  University  lectures, 
and  that  an  undergraduate  would  do  well  to 
get  a  foretaste  of  his  profession  before 
he  begins  to  attend  chambers,  or  walk  the 
hospitals.  Oxford  may  mako  her  teaching 
useful  to  those  who  still  come  to  her, 
without  flattering  herself  with  hopes  of  re- 
covering those  whom  she  has  unavoidably- 
lost. 

Wro  have  lingered  so  long  among  tho 
more  important  details  of  the  Oxford  ex- 
aminations, that  we  can  merely  allude  to 
those  which  romain  behind.    The  Commis- 
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missioncrs  recommend  an  examination  at 
matriculation,  but  discourage  one  for  the 
higher  degrees.  The  first  is  absolutely  re- 
quired as  a  protection  to  the  University 
against  the  facility  of  the  inferior  colleges, 
which  not  only  sacrifice  their  own  character, 
but  lower  the  standard  of  the  public  examina- 
tions, by  th§  admission  of  unqualified  mem- 
bers. It  might  be  well,  as  the  Commission- 
ers suggest,  to  allow  deficiency  in  one  branch 
to  be  compensated  l.y  proficiency  in  another, 
so  as  not  to  exclude  those  who  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  the  ordinary  course  of  pre- 
vious instruction.  But  to  shut  the  gates  of 
the  University  on  incurable  ignorance,  whe- 
ther voluntary  or  involuntary,  whether 
found  among  the  rich  or  the  poor,  is  no  more 
than  common  sense  and  common  justice. 
In  discussing  the  question  of  the  higher  de- 
grees, the  Commissioners  have  scarcely 
shewn  their  wonted  courage  or  penetra- 
tion. It  may  be  desirable,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  let  a  higher  degree  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course,  where  a  lower  one 
has  been  fairly  obtained;  but  it  cannot 
be  well  that  any  degree  should  be  conferred 
on  a  candidate  whose  qualifications  are  un- 
known. Yet  this  is  what  they  propose  in 
the  case  of  Divinity  and  Law,  both  the  de- 
grees in  which  are  supposed  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  lower  degree  in  Arts. 
Surely  they  might  have  seen  that  hero  at 
least  was  an  opportunity  of  turning  the  new 
schools  to  some  practical  account.  What 
would  be  easier  than  to  make  tho  lower  de- 
grees in  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicino  con- 
ditional in  passing  an  examination  in  the 
schools  of  Theologv,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Physical  Science?  The  present  practice  of 
postponing  these  degrees  to  later  periods  of 
University  standing  is  a  mere  anachronism, 
belonging  to  the  Laudian  system,  with  its 
long  course  of  years.  In  a  modern  scheme 
they  ought  clearly  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
their  natural  place,  so  as  to  become  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  degree  of  B.A.,  as  at  present 
conferred.  The  student,  after  graduating  in 
some  one  of  the  non-professional  schools, 
might  offer  himself  for  examination  in  that 
faculty  in  which  he  desired,  for  professional 
reasons,  to  obtain  a  degree.  This  would  in- 
volve no  addition  to  the  existing  require- 
ments, which  oblige  a  candidate  for  the  B.A. 
degree  to  go  through  two  schools  at  least,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  introduce  an  in- 
telligible distinction  between  those  who 
wish  to  prosecute  their  non-professional  stu- 
dies and  those  who  regard  their  academical 
education  merely  as  subsidiary  to  some  one 
of  the  professions.  The  degrees  of  the 
University  would  be  made  what  they  should 
be,  a  reality,  whilo  the  indignity,  as  Mr. 


Wall  calls  it,  of  examining  senior  men 
would  bo  successfully  avoided. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  Report — that  which 
treats  of  tho  instruction  of  the  University, 
with  reference  to  the  teachers.  The  histori- 
cal sketch  w  hich  we  gave  in  our  former  Arti- 
cle must  have  enabled  our  readers  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
ancient  and  modern  Oxford.  I  he  authorized 
teaching  of  the  University  was  formerly  con- 
ducted by*  the  University  itself :  it  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Colleges — a  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  violation  rather  than  in 
pursuance  of  the  Statutes.  To  remedy  this 
abuse,  by  establishing  the  Professorial  sys- 
tem, not  in  place  of,  but  by  the  side  of  tho 
Tutorial,  is  tho  task  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  addressed  themselves. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  ex- 
isting regime  would  meet  with  extreme  se- 
verity at  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners. 
That  men,  most  of  whom  either  are  or  were 
recently  in  actual  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity, should  canvass  strictly  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  body,  comprising  the  majority 
of  the  working  residents,  is  not  in  human 
nature.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  however, 
is  molested  by  no  such  scruples.  With  tho 
unrelenting  eye  of  a  systematic  philosopher, 
ho  investigates  the  antecedents  of  tho  Tuto- 
jrial  staff  of  each  College,  and  the  effects  of 
their  teaching,  as  shown  in  tho  academical 
successes  of  their  pupils,  combining  the 
whole  in  a  tabular  view  in  which  College  ia 
weighed  against  College  with  a  minute  ac- 
curacy extending  even  to  fractions.  The  re- 
sults of  the  comparison  as  regards  particular 
Colleges,  are  not  always  such  as  the  experi- 
ence of  an  Oxford  man  would  endorse — a 
j  fault  owing  to  causes  which  it  would  bo 
] tedious  to  explain;  but  the  general  conclu- 
sion is  clearly  made  out — the  fact  of  an 
enormous  difference  between  College  and 
College,  in  respect  of  educational  power. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  rely  wholly  or  prin- 
cipally on  the  success  of  the  pupil  as  a  proof 
of  the  competency  of  the  tutor,  though  the 
two  are  generally  supposed  to  bear  some 
kind  of  relation  to  each  other,  and  a  College 
is  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the 
class  of  under-grad nates  whom  its  reputa- 
tion attracts.  But  Sir  William  Hamilton 
stands  on  firm  ground  when  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  "in  the  two  depart- 
ments which  the  University  possesses,  and 
which  the  Colleges  and  Tutors  are,  dt  facto, 
exclusively  authorized  to  teach,  the  whole 
Collcgial  Tutors  (49)  have  only,  of  their 
body,  in  Liters  Ilumaniores,  about  a  half 
(26),  in  Mathematics,  about  a  sixth  (8),  of 
the  first  class;"  and  concludes  that  "if 
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there  be  any  connection  between  superior  tion  of  the  Professoriate.  The  Tutors  are 
knowledge  and  superior  tuition,  Oxford  now  \  to  be  left  in  statu  quo,  security  being  taken 
abandons,  indifferently,  the  work  of  education  for  their  fitness  by  the  removal  of  the  re- 
to  competent  and  incompetent  hands." —  strictions  on  Fellowship  elections,  while 
(P.  701.)    We  need  not  stop  to  remark  those  whom  they  have  supplanted  are  re- 


that  the  test  of  the  public  examinations, 
though,  of  course,  not  infallible,  is  generally 
a  fair  one — not  to  mention  that  the  Univer- 
sity itself  elects  to  be  tried  by  it;  and  that 


established  and  fortified  by  fresh  endow- 
ments drawn  chiefly  from  the  Colleges 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  believed  that  the  two  systems  would 


a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  efficient  Col-  work  well  sido  by  side,  each  occupying  its 
leges  are  those  which  number  most  first 'own  sphere  without  encroaching  on  that  of 
class  men  among  their  tutors.  It  is  of  more  the  other.    The  Private  Tutors  are  not  to 


importance  to  show  that  the  result  com- 
plained of  is  due  entirely  to  the  Colleges 
themselves.  The  nomination  of  tutors  be- 
longs, apparently  by  an  unstatutable  usur- 
pation, solely  to  the  Head  of  the  College, 
who  selects  them  almost  invariably  from 
the  Fellows,  preference  being  mostly  given 
to  seniority.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  with 
which  all  the  Colleges  are  more  or  less  fct- 
tered,  there  are  very  few  instances  in  which 


be  directly  interfered  with :  but  hopes  are 
expressed  that  their  influence  may  be  di- 
minished, partly  by  the  improvement  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  greater  facilities 
given  to  individual  superintendence  by  the 
College  Tutors,  partly  by  the  absorption  of 
tho  more  eminent  among  the  Private  Tu- 
tors themselves  into  the  Professoriate, 
which  is  to  have  a  lower  department  of 
University  Lecturers,  taking  the  more  ele- 


tbe  election  to  a  Fellowship  is  entirely  open,  mentary  part  of  the  work,  and  acting  as  a 
eo  as  to  secure  the  services  of  the  ablest  ( sort  of  Professorial  nursery, 
man  in  the  University  not  otherwise  pro-  Tho  weak  point  of  this  arrangement  ap- 
vided  for.  Thus,  neither  the  persons  in  pears  to  us  to  be  that  which  affects  the  Col- 
whom  the  choice  of  tutors  is  vested,  the  lege  Tutors.  Nothing  in«our  judgment  can 
principle  of  choice,  nor  the  field  of  choice,  be  said  for  retaining  them  in  their  present 
are  such  as  to  promise  any  large  measure  of !  position,  except  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
educational  success.    If  anything  be  wanted  possession.    \Ve  fully  recognise  the  impor- 


to  complete  the  condemnation  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  is  to  be  found  in  the  sentence  prac- 


tance  of  a  distinction  between  tho  Professo- 
rial and  Tutorial  functions.    Sir  William 


tically  passed  on  it  by  the  University  itself  Hamilton's  definition  shews  that  both  have 
in  the  tacit  recognition  of  private  tutors,  a  their  places  in  a  University.  "By  Profes- 
class  of  men  who,  as  the  Commissioners  sor,"  he  says,  "  I  mean  a  teacher  exclusively 
remark,  though  unknown  to  University  or  privileged  to  deliver  from  his  own  resources 
College  statutes,  exercise  at  once  the  per-  and  at  his  own  discretion,  a  course  of  lec- 
sonal  supervision  belonging  to  the  original  tures,  on  a  certain  department  of  know- 
Tutorts,  and  the  privilege  of  free  teaching  ledge,  to  the  whole  academical  alumni.  By 
which  is  the  statutable  right  of  all  gradu- 'Tutor,  1  mean  a  teacher,  among  others, 
ates.  When  we  consider  that  this  kind  of  privileged  to  sec  that  his  peculiar  pupils  (a 
instruction  has  become  popular  under  infi-  [section  of  tho  academical  alumni)  read  and 
nite  discouragement  both  direct  and  indi-  understand  certain  books,  certain  texts, 
rect,  the  real  teaching  of  the  best  men  in 'codes,  departments  of  doctrine,  authorized 
the  University  having,  as  is  admitted  by  by  the  University."  But  the  question  which 
one  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the  ( naturally  arises  is,  why  should  not  these  Tu- 
system,  Mr.  Congrevc,  lain  for  some  timo  tors  be  University  Tutors?    Why  should 


past  in  tho  hands  of  the  private  tutors, 
though  the  money  paid  to  them  by  the  Stu- 


not  men  be  appointed  to  the  Tutorial  office 
on  account  of  their  University  reputation, 


dents  is  not  in  place  of  but  in  addition  to  not  in  virtue  of  their  connexion  with  this  or 
that  which  is  exacted  for  College  tuition,  we  |  that  College  ?  Even  supposing  the  Fellow- 
shall  learn  what  to  think  of  the  indefeasible  ships  to  be  given  away  by  merit,  there  is 
right  of  a  usurpation  which  has  failed  to  jus-  surely  great  awkwardness  in  a  plan  which 


tify  itself  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  even  in  those  of  its  perpetrators.  What 
plea  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  found  wanting,  when  weighed  in  a 
balance  which  they  have  themselves  been 
allowed  to  trim  ? 


divides  tho  qualified  men  in  tho  University 
into  twenty-four  houses,  and  makes  their 
appointments  depend  on  the  accidental 
wants  of  tho  particular  society  with  which 
they  may  be  connected.  Again,  why  should 
tho  choice  of  these  Tutors  be  left  in  the 


The  means  by  which  the  Commissioners  hands  of  tho  Heads  of  Houses,  a  body  for 
propose  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  are,  whose  discernment  in  educational  matters 
tho  reform  of  the  Colleges  and  the  reanima-  ]the  University  has  no  guarantee  ?  Why 
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should  the  students  bo  forced  to  attend  the 
tuition  supplied  by  tho  College-  to  which 
they  happen  to  attach  themselves,  when 
there  may  be  other  Tutorial  lectures  deliv- 
ered elsewhere  which  would  be  of  greater 
service  to  them  ?  Differences  between  Tu- 
tor and  Tutor  will  still  exist  after  each  Col- 
lege has  done  its  best  to  secure  the  most 
competent  men  :  and  it  is  surely  unjust  to 
limit  a  Tutor's  usefulness  by  the  accommo- 
dation which  the  buildings  of  his  College 
may  chance  to  afford.  Add  to  this,  that 
even  in  a  reformed  Oxford  the  isolated  cha- 
racter of  small  societies  is  suro  to  generate 
narrow  and  local  feelings,  petty  rivalries, 
and  a  general  disposition  to  estimate  aca- 
demical questions  by  a  College  rather  than 
a  University  standard.  The  appointment  of 
Examiners  by  the  Proctors  is  at  present  re- 
tained on  two  grounds,  that  of  justice  to  the 
Colleges,  that  University  offices  may  de- 
scend to  them  in  rotation,  without  reference 
to  the  comparative  merit  of  their  respective 
bodies  of  follows,  and  that  of  justice  to  the 
undergraduates,  that  they  may  have  tutors 
of  their  o»vn  to  protect  their  interests 
against  those  of  other  candidates.  We  are 
not  inventing  motives,  but  merely  repeat- 
ing those  which,  if  we  arc  not  greatly  mis- 
informed, have  been  actually  assigned.  Such 
views  of  justice  are  intelligible  enough,  but 
they  are  scarcely  compatible  with  tho  edu- 
cational action  of  a  free  University. 

We  think,  then,  that  tho  Commissioners 
arc  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  continu- 
ance of  College  tuition  is  the  best  or  the 
only  way  of  combining  tho  labours  of  Tu- 
tors and  Professors.  The  proper  functions 
of  a  College.  Tutor  are  moral  rather  than  in- 
tellectual. Such  was  undoubtedly  the  origi- 
nal conception  of  tho  offico,  as  it  appears  in 
the  College  Statutes,  the  Ordinances  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  even  tho  Laudian  Code, 
though  the  latter  superadds  instruction  to 
the  Tutor's  other  duties.  Such  is,  in  effect, 
the  theory  current  at  the  present  hour  in 
Cambridge,  where  though  tho  Colleges  have 
engrossed  tho  education  no  less  than  at  Ox- 
ford, the  Tutor's  business  is  not  so  much  to 
lecture  to  his  pupils  as  to  look  after  their 
bills.  Such,  finally,  is  tho  view  taken  by 
the  Commissioners  themselves,  when  they 
are  legislating  for  those  students  who  arc  to 
be  admitted  to  the  University  without  be- 
longing to  any  College  or  Hall.  Their 
lodging-houses,  we  read  in  the  Report,  are 
to  bo  "  placed  under  tho  special  superin- 
tendence of  University  officers,  to  be  consti- 
tuted Tutor;  or  Guardians  of  the  University 
students," — men  whoso  "duty  would  be,  so 
far  as  the  case  permitted,  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  character  and  circumstances 


of  these  students,  and  to  take  all  means  in 
their  power  for  exercising  over  them  a  duo 
moral  and  religious  superintendence."  Yet 
it  surely  cannot  be  meant  that  these  stu- 
dents are  to  go  without  tutorial  instruction. 
What  is  necessary  for  residents  in  Collgces 
must  be  equally  necessary  for  residents  in 
unattached  lodgings.  The  obvious  solulion 
is,  the  appointment  of  Tutors  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Their  classes  would  be  formed  to 
suit  the  wants  not  of  the  undergraduates  of 
each  College,  but  of  tho  aggregate  mass. 
This  would  at  once  remove  what  is  felt  to 
be  an  inherent  evil  in  the  present  system. — 
"  that  of  crowding  into  the  same  class  stu- 
dents differing  greatly  in  knowledge  and  ca- 
pacity, merely  because  they  happen  to  como 
to  the  University  at  the  same  time."  Ox- 
ford would,  in  fact,  rcalizo  tho  condition  of 
a  largo  public  school,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  tho  classes  would  eonsM  not  of 
boys,  but  of  young  men,  arid  consequently 
that  the  scale  of  instruction  as  a  whole 
would  be  higher,  while  the  discipline  en- 
forced would  be  less  irksome.  The  Profes- 
sorial lectures  would  find  their  natural  par- 
allel in  tho  instruction  given  to  the  Sixth 
Form  at  Eton  or  Rugby.  The  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  classes  might  be  the 
samo  as  that  which  now  obtains  in  College 
lectures,  men  being  drafted  from  one  class 
to  another  without  that  inflexible  regularity 
of  promotion  which  is  required  where  re- 
wards and  punishments  have  to  bo  looked 
to  as  tho  principal  motive  powers.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  who  goes  into  the  subject 
very  fully,  (pp.  718-72-1.)  proposes  that 
honours  should  bo  awarded  by  the  joint 
suffrage  of  pupils  and  teachers, — a  sugges- 
tion probably  better  adapted  to  the  latitude 
of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  than  to  that  of 
|  Oxford.  But  we  must  not  wander  into 
details. 

One  complaint,  at  least,  we  may  safely 
make  of  the  Commissioners.  If  they  found 
themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  reduce  the 
College  tutors  to  their  normal  dimensions, 
why  could  they  not  have  followed  the  milder 
counsels  of  Mr.  Clough,  who  sees  "no  reason 
why  "  the  proficients  of  tho  several  Colleges 
u  should  not  bo  united  in  a  College  class,  and 
the  viva  disjoined  from  the  mortua  corpora, 
by  collegiate  or  inter-collegiate  arrange- 
ments ?*'  Tho  concordat  need  hardly  bear 
even  on  tho  less  competent  Tutors,  who 
would  merely  be  required  to  abandon  what 
ought  to  bo  the  distasteful  work  of  lecturing 
on  certain  subjects  with  which  they  are  not 
fully  conversant.  In  any  case,  their  antici- 
pated remonstrances  cannot  bo  set  against 
the  palpable  interest  of  the  students.  The 
prac  ice  of  a  public  school,  which  wc  have 
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just  referred  to,  will  furnish  us  with  an  apt 
illustration.  What  would  be  said  if  the 
assistant-masters,  instead  of  taking  somo  a 
higher,  some  a  lower  form,  were  to  claim  to 
teach  those  boys,  and  those  boys  only,  who 
happened  to  reside  in  their  respective 
boarding  houses,  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  themselves,  and  as  tho  only  means  of 
maintaining  an  influence  over  their  pupils  ? 

Tho  reanirnation  of  tho  professoriate  is  a 
measure  for  which  it  could  hardly  have 
been  supposed  that  an  apology  would  be 
needed.  Anywhere  but  in  Oxford  Pro- 
fessor Vaughan's  splendid  vindication  of  his 
order,  (Evidence,  p.  274.)  which  we  wish 
our  space  would  allow  us  to  extract,  would 
read  like  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  Her- 
cules by  the  sophist  in  the  story.  But  the 
collegiate  system  is  not  only  alien  from, 
but  antagonistic  to  the  professoriate :  and 
even  tho  reform  camp  is  recruited  from  the 
anti -professorial  party.  In  extracting  pas- 
sages from  the  evidence  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  these  recusants,  Mr.  Pattison,  the 
Commissioners  significantly  express  their 
belief  that  there  are  many  persons  enter- 
taining sentiments  of  a  similar  kind.  Mr. 
Pattison's  own  opinion,  however,  deserves 
attention  in  itself,  from  the  ability  with 
which  he  lias  unfolded  and  illustrated  it,  as 
well  as  from  the  character  which  is  stamped 
on  the  portion  of  his  evidence  already  quo- 
ted by  us,  that  of  a  vigorous  and  decided 
reformer.  In  the  course  of  delivering  it, 
he  reviews  the  intellectual  history  of  the 
Universities  in  a  rapid  but  effective  sketch, 
which  is  well  worth  consulting  for  its  own 
sake,  independently  of  any  arguments  which 
may  or  may  not  be  dcducible  from  it.  One 
thing  is  evident,  that  in  denouncing  pro- 
fessorial instruction,  "  the  system  of  deliver- 
ing courses  of  original  dissertations  to  a 
miscellaneous  audience,"  As  superficial  and 
unsatisfactory,  he  is  not  decrying  a  line  in 
which  ho  might  not  himself  excel.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  think  that  he  has  made 
out  any  ca*e  for  his  alarm.  As  the  Com- 
missioners well  remark,  his  argument  in- 
volves several  assumptions  ; — tho  incom- 
patibility of  the  professorial  and  tutorial 
systems — the  absolute  sufficiency  of  the 
former,  and  tho  inevitable  superficiality  of 
the  latter.  For  the  first  of  these,  indeed, 
the  Commissioners  themselves  are  in  somo 
measure  answerable.  A  refcrenco  to  Mr. 
Pattison's  evidence  will  show  that  his  fears 
are  excited  by  the  proposed  admission  of 
unattached  students,  which  he  regards  as 
a  virtual  substitution  of  professorial  for  tu- 
torial  instruction.  The  report  shows  that 
the  apprehension  is  not  groundless,  as  by 
refusing  to  separate  the  tutorial  from  tho 

vol.  xviii.  SJ 


collegiate  system,  the  Commissioners  appa- 
rently wish  to  leave  these  students  without 
any  tuition  at  all.  But  to  protest  against 
the  abrogation  of  the  tutoriate  is  one  thing, 
and  to  assert  its  exclusive  efficiency  another. 
Yet  Mr.  Pattison,  throughout,  appears  to 
think  that  he  may  do  either  indifferently. 
Because  pupils  require  to  be  made  to  master 
standard  books,  ho  argues  that  they  will  not 
be  the  better  for  hearing  original  disserta- 
tions. Because  theories  are  mere  tumid 
verbiage  to  minds  unfurnished  with  facts, 
ho  argues  that  the  knowledge  of  facts  is 
sufficient  without  them.  Because  in  French 
and  American  education,  as  ho  supposes, 
showy  and  current  accomplishment  is  the 
end  desired,  and  exclusively  professorial 
instruction  the  means  adopted,  ho  argu. 
that  the  same  result  would  follow  in  a 
country  where  both  end  and  means  are 
different.  In  ono  case,  at  least,  we  must 
take  leave  to  question  not  only  his  infe- 
rences but  his  observation.  Surely  no  one 
who  had  not  an  argument  to  maintain  would 
speak  of  German  instruction  as  superficial. 
"The  absence  of  all  tasto  in  composition, 
and  tho  fatal  defects  of  expression,"  which 
Mr.  Pattison  laments  in  the  great  men  of 
Germany,  are  precisely  the  faults  which,  as 
he  admits  himself,  a  superficial  culture  has 
oxcluded  in  the  caso  of  France.  If  their 
attainments  are  but  tho  attainments  of  a 
few,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  attainments  of 
the  graduates  of  Oxford  ?  Will  Mr.  Patti- 
son tell  us  that  the  majority  of  Oxford 
students  are  more  thoroughly  educated  than 
the  youths  described  in  his  quotation  from. 
Dr.  Niemeyer?  The' distinction  between 
the  intellectual  and  educational  value  of  a 
lecturer's  original  researches  may  be  specu- 
latively correct,  but  cannot  go  for  much 
practically.  Why  should  not  a  well-grounded 
and  inquiring  hearer — and  we  are  speaking 
only  of  such — feel  something  of  that  "  vivi- 
fying effect"  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Pattison's  own  admission,  "  we  ourselves 
experience  from  new  views?"  The  allega- 
tion that  a  professor  is  likely  to  be  less 
useful  than  a  book  on  the  one  hand,  and 
than  a  tutor  on  the  other,  is  another  logical 
juggle.  At  worst  he  might  surely  be  ser- 
viceable as  combining  a  portion  of  tho 
educational  advantages  of  each.  But  wo 
believe  that  beside  this  he  might  be  some- 
thing different  from  and,  so  far,  superior  to 
either.  What  that  would  bo  is  expressed 
in  the  well-known  words  ofNiebuhr,  quoted 
by  the  Commissioners,  (p.  96.)  Of  tho 
"  thousand  thoughts"  which  are  "  awaken- 
ed" by  44  the  sight"  of  an  assemblage  of 
hearers,  and  the  sense  of  "  the  personal  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  towards"  their 
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professor,  how  few  present  themselves 
either  to  the  writer  or  reader  of  a  book, 
either  to  the  catechiaer  or  to  the  catechised 
student!  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Pattison  virtually  abandons  his  heresy  by 
censuring  the  professorial  system  as  the 
main  method  of  education;  but  the  sur- 
render comes  too  late.  Whether  from 
dread  of  tho  supposed  anti-tutorial  ten- 
dencies of  the  Commissioners,  or  from  in- 
voluntary oue-sidedness,  he  has  certainly 
contrived  to  produce  the  impression  that 
ho  is  altogether  opposed  to  professorial  in- 
struction. Wo  are  sorry  for  the  result,  as 
it  takes  away  from  the  effect  of  at  least  one 
remark  which  as  wo  shall  see  presently,  is 
really  valuable.  But  wo  would  not  punish 
him  further  than  by  wishing  that  he  may 
himself  become  a  member  of  an  active  pro- 
fessoriate in  a  regenerate  Oxford. 

A  moro  tangiblo  objection  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  professoriato  might  bo,  that  it  is 
the  revival  of  a  system  which  has  already 
died  a  natural  death.  But  we  demur  to  tho 
fact.  Tho  death  of  the  professoriate  was 
not  natural,  having  been  caused  partly  by 
want  of  proper  sustenance,  partly  by  actual 
violence.  The  Laudian  Examinations  had 
no  connexion  with  professorial  lectures : 
the  latter  examinations  were  not  established 
till  professorial  teaching  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Tho  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  we 
know  to  have  been  deliberately  stifled  for 
moro  than  ono  hundred  and  fifty  years  by 
a  private  compact  among  the  electors. 
Now  that  it  has  recovered  its  existence, 
it  has  shown  that  it  is  abundantly  endowed 
with  inherent  vitality.  Four  other  of  the 
statutable  readerships  were  illegally  extin- 
guished by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  at  what 
time  and  under  what  circumstances  wo 
know  not  ;  and  the  re-establishment  of 
ono  of  these  has  been  attended  with  suf- 
ficient success  to  show  that  tho  day  for  a 
University  prielator  of  Logic  is  by  no 
means  passsj.  As  fur  the  (  hairs  of  the 
other  sciences,  which,  as  forming  part  of 
tho  Oxford  course,  might  afl'ord  a  test  of 
the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  profes- 
soriate, wo  do  not  know  how  they  first 
became  ineffective,  but  we  know  why  they 
still  continue  so.  Tho  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  delivers  no  available  lectures;  the 
Professor  of  Greek  none  whatever.  The 
Profossor  of  Latin  docs  not  exist  even  in 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Arnold's 
and  Professor  Vaughan's  lectures  on  Modern 
History  drow  crowded  audiences  before  the 
University  held  out  any  inducement  to  the 
study  of  that  subject.  There  is  no  need  to  fear 
that  the  oars  of  the  undergraduates  are  clos- 
ed.   "  Dcia  Ilcrz  ist  zu,  dein  Sinn  ist  todt." 


The  details  of  the  restoration  may  be  di£ 
ficult  in  practice,  but  they  are  comparatively 
easy  to  arrange  in  theory.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  found  new  professorships,  and  to  in- 
crease the  endowments  of  existing  Chairs. 
Every  subject  which  the  University  under 
takes  to  teach  ought  to  have  one  or  more 
professors,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  present 
the  only  department  which  can  be  said  to  be 
adequately  endowed  is  that  of  Theology, 
which  has  seized  on  several  of  the  canonries 
of  Christ  Church.  Tho  lay  professors  will 
require  to  have  their  numbers  and  their  in- 
comes raised  in  proportion.  Tho  Report 
justly  says,  that  £800  a  year  is  tho  least 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  Whence 
the  funds  arc  to  bo  drawn  we  shall  see  be- 
fore long.  To  all  those  recommendations, 
which  the  Commissioners  pursue  into  minute 
particulars,  we  give  our  hearty  assent.  If 
they  are  not  carried  out  it  will  only  be  be- 
cause t  lie  strength  of  possession  is  stronger 
than  the  strength  of  reason.  We  agree,  too, 
that  professorships  should  be  freed  from  all 
restrictions  whatever,  except  the  negative 
theological  test  provided  by  the  statute, 
which  forbids  all  professors  to  impugn  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  the 
mode  of  appointing  professors  the  Commis- 
sioners would  have  done  well  to  consult  an 
elaborate  article  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1834, 
containing  a  large  historical  induction  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  body  of 
curators  for  this  special  object.  Meantime 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  tho  two  kinds 
of  patronage  which  the  Report  most  favours 
—that  by  the  Crown,  and  that  by  the  Re- 
formed Congregation.  Tho  latter  may  at 
any  rate  safely  be  preferred  to  such  existing 
nuisances  as  election  by  Convocation,  by 
graduates  in  Divinity,  by  the  Hebdomadal 
j  Board.  At  present  the  standing  evils  of 
elections  within  tho  University  arc  two — 
collegiate  interest  and  theological  party. 
The  former  will  be  impaired  by  any  measure 
tending  to  establish  an  extra-collegiate  power, 
such  as  tho  new  House  of  Congregation, 
once  fairly  constituted,  might  be  expected  to 
be.  The  latter  will  probably  never  dis- 
appear till  Oxford  ceases  to  be  a  Church 
University  ;  and  even  then  it  is  quite  possible 
that  secular  Chairs  may  be  made  objects  of 
struggle  between  rival  denominations.  For 
ourselves,  we  hope  as  much  from  the  mero 
multiplication  of  professorships  as  from  any 
moro  direct  guarantee  of  purity  of  election. 
Where  there  are  many  prizes  the  fever  of 
intrigue  will  necessarily  cool,  and  honest 
men  will  be  more  likely  to  get  their  duo. 

The  project  of  University  lecturers  cer- 
tainly looks  well  at  first  sight.    If  introduced 
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into  Oxford  as  it  now  is,  or  under  the  cir- 
cumstances contemplated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, it  would  undoubtedly  do  great  good, 
principally  by  affording  congenial  employ- 
ment to  unplaced  talent  and  learning.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  how  far  the  duties  of 
these  lecturer*  would  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  tutors,  except  by  the  factitious 
concomitants  of  exemption  from  College 
restraints,  and  a  sort  of  hereditary  expect- 
ancy of  a  professorship.  The  professor,  as 
we  have  seen,  delivers  original  expositions  : 
the  tutor  sees  that  his  pupils  know  their 
books  :  but  what  is  the  lecturer  to  do  ?  In 


jects  which,  though  ostensibly  public,  are 
really,  as  regards  the  University,  of  a  private 
nature,  such  as  the  support  of  colonial  Epis- 
copacy), the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  on 
matriculations  atid  degrees,  and  the  granting 
of  a  license  of  mortmain  to  enable  the  Uni- 
versity to  invest  its  funded  property  in  land. 
The  remainder  of  our  space  must  be  devoted 
to  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
serious  question  mooted  in  the  Report — the 
Reform  of  the  Colleges. 

We  have  already  said  that  wo  arc  not 
going  to  tell  twice  the  talo  of  the  foundation 
of  these  institutions,  nor  to  slay  the  slain 


a  thoroughly  reformed  system,  where  tutorial  arguments  in  support  of  their  inviolability. 


as  well  as  professorial  labours  were  regulated 
and  economized  by  the  University,  the  dif- 
ficulty would  doubtless  be  felt  and  provided 
for. 

Before  leaving  the  Report  on  the  professo- 
riate, wo  must  note,  briefly  but  gravely,  ono 
great  omission.  No  place  whatever  is  made 
for  those  scholars  and  men  of  science  whose 


In  a  national  document  like  the  Report,  it  is 
right  that  the  historical  truth  should  bo 
formally  stated,  and  the  current  fallacies 
judicially  disallowed ;  but  a  reviewer,  having 
once  gone  over  the  ground,  may  be  excused 
from  traversing  it  again.  A  different  reason 
prevents  us  from  discussing  another  part  of 
this  division  of  the  subject — tho  special  re- 


vocation it  may  be  to  teach  by  the  pen  commendations  with  regard  to  particular 
rather  than  by  tho  tongue.  Professor  I  Colleges.  Whatever  means  we  may  have 
Vaughan  has  done  justice  to  the  utility  of!  for  judging  of  their  appropriateness,  we  can 
"  silent  men"  in  a  strain  of  commanding  hardly  presume  that  those  whom  wc  address 
eloquence,  which  the  Commissioners  actually 'will  have  been  similarly  favoured;  and 
quote,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  meaning. '  when  we  think  of  the  errors  into  which  Sir 
Another  of  those  who  have  given  evidence!  William  Hamilton  has  fallen  in  his  estimate 
has  made  this  particular  deficiency  the  key-  of  the  "educational  eminence"  of  Merton 
note  of  all  his  suggestions.  Even  Mr.  Pat-  and  Corpus,  we  may  well  shrink  from  tho 
tison,  in  his  academical  scheme,  has  found  task  of  descanting  on  academical  mysteries 


room  for  a  professor  who  is  "not  the  organ 
of  instruction,"  but  "tho  man  of  greatest 
attainment  in  his  branch,  rewarded  and  with- 
drawn from  instruction,  to  enable  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  cultivation  of  tho  more 
abstruse  parts  of  his  science."  But  the 
Commissioners  apparently  ignore  altogether 
either  the  existence  or  the  desirability  of 
such  an  element.  In  this  at  least  they  arc 
sure  to  have  the  vulgar  on  either  side. 

We  pass,  sicco  pede,  over  a  few  pages  of 
detail  about  scholarships,  prizes,  libraries, 
and  museums,  as  adapted  rather  for  special 
than  for  general  consideration.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Uuiversity  revenues  is  equally 
technical,  and  embarrassed  with  the  further 
difficulty  of  the  absence  of  authentic  infor- 
mation, owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  authorities 
to  comply  with  requests  made  in  the  name 
of  their  royal  Visitor.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  to  endorse  tho  five  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners, — the  publication  of  the 
University  accounts,  the  publication  of  all 
fees  and  their  application,  and  the  reduction 
of  their  amount,  tho  confinement  of  academi- 
cal revenues  to  academical  objocts,  (a  most 
important  point,  as  unenlightened  majorities 
arc  at  present  in  the  habit  of  voting  away 
the  trust-money  of  the  corporation  for  ob- 


to  a  purely  lay  reader.  Our  remarks  shall 
therefore  be  confined  to  the  general  reforms 
suggested  as  necessary  for  tho  wholo  col- 
legiate body.  The  abolition  of  all  local  and 
family  restrictions  on  fellowships  is,  of 
course,  the  first  thing.  The  restrictions  to 
particular  schools  are  removed  in  the  ease  of 
fellowships,  continued  in  that  of  scholar- 
ships. New  College,  however,  is  made  an 
exception,  being  allowed  to  retain  its  con- 
nexion with  Winchester,  though  the  old  ties 
are  to  be  readjusted.  We  cannot  under- 
stand  the  ground  of  this  exemption.  The 
only  shadow  of  a  reason  which  appears  in 
the  evidence  is  contained  in  the  words  "  Not- 
withstanding, few  persons  would  be  willing 
to  give  up  the  associations  of  William  of 
Wykeham,"  following  immediately  on  a 
statement  of  the  practical  evils  of  the  con- 
nexion. How  can  the  associations  of  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  in  any  true  or  high 
sense,  be  said  to  be  preserved  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  College  pnralyzed  by  "an  indisso- 
luble alliance  with  a  single  school,  not  of 
the  first  rank  ?  However,  the  next  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  makes 
some  amends  for  this  momentary  feebleness. 
The  obligation  of  fellows  to  orders  is  entirely 
swept  away,  and  an  inestimable  benefit  con- 
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ferrcd  not  only  on  education,  literature,  and 
the  other  professions,  but  on  the  clergy.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  obligation 
to  celibacy  would  have  followed ;  but  the 
fear  of  ridicule  has  prevailed,  and  the  re- 
striction is  retained  on  grounds  which  apply 
only  to  tutors,  and  even  as  regards  them  are 
by  no  means  impregnable.  The  obligation 
to  residence  is  to  be  annulled  statutably,  as 
it  has  long  been  annulled  practically.  The 
property  disqualification,  as  it  may  be  called, 
is  to  be  put  on  a  uniform  and  more  intelli- 
gible footing,  income  as  well  as  property 
being  included,  and  the  disqualifying  amount 
raised.  All  compulsion  to  proceed  to  higher 
degrees  is  to  be  removed — an  arrangement 
which  would  not  have  been  required  if  those 
degrees  had  been  rationally  dealt  with. 
Something  is  to  be  done  towards  purifying 
College  Elections,  by  substituting  in  the 
larger  societies  electoral  boards  in  tho  place 
of  universal  suffrage,  by  abolishing  all  nomi- 
nations by  persons  or  bodies  external  to  the 
College,  and  by  extending  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  visitor  from  decisions  presumably 
unstatutable  to  decisions  presumably  not 
according  to  merit.  Certain  fellowships  are 
to  be  specifically  appropriate  to  proficients 
in  the  new  university  studies.  Colleges  are 
to  be  compelled  to  found  open  scholarships 
adequate  in  number  and  value.  The  wealthier 
societies,  auch  as  All  Souls,  New  College, 
Queen's,  Magdalen,  Merton,  and  Corpus,  aro 
to  receive  from  ono  to  six  professors,  for 
whose  benefit  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fel- 
lowships aro  to  bo  suppressed.  University 
lecturers  are  to  be  ordinary  fellows  of  Col- 
leges, living  partly  on  their  fellowships, 
partly  on  fees  from  their  pupils,  and  allowed 
to  marry.  The  Election  to  Headships  of 
Colleges  is  still  to  be  vested  in  the  fellows, 
who,  however,  are  to  be  permitted  to  choose 
any  Master  of  Arts.  Lastly,  visitors  are  to 
require  annual  reports  from  their  respective 
Colleges,  and  transmit  such  reports  to  the 
Queen  in  Council. 

All  this,  bold  as  it  is  in  some  respects,  and 
likely  to  be  beneficial  so  far  as  it  goes,  ap- 
pears to  us  essentially  unsatisfactory.  It  is, 
in  fact,  mcro  tinkering — an  attempt  to  im- 
prove a  thing  which  is  not  partially  but 
wholly  unsuitable.  College  life  at  one  time 
meant  something  very  definite,  comprehen- 
sible, and  real.  College  life  now  means 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  fellow  used  to  be  a 
poor  student,  following  an  ecclesiastical  rule, 
performing  certain  duties,  religious  and 
domestic,  and  receiving  a  small  payment. 
A  fellow  is  now  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  a  London  habitue,  differing  in  no 
respect  from  other  clergymen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  habitu63,  except  that  he  is 


presumably  a  man  of  superior  education, 
possesses  £200  a-year  of  his  own,  and  is  un- 
married. Even  resident  fellows  are  pre- 
cisely like  other  resident  graduates,  the  only 
distinguishing  features,  in  addition  to  thoso 
already  named,  being  that  thev  sometimes 
attend  daily  service,  dine  together  whenever 
they  have  no  better  engagement,  meet  oc- 
casionally for  the  nominal  performance  of 
business,  which  is  really  performed  by  offi- 
cials, and  live  in  rooms  instead  of  in  lodg- 
ings. Again,  the  collegiate  framework  is 
not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  tutors: 
their  present  lectures  might  bo  delivered  in 
University  lecture-rooms,  their  present  super- 
intendence exercised  over  halls  or  boarding- 
houses.  All  powerful  as  the  Colleges  arc 
in  the  University,  the  University  cannot  bo 
said  to  gain  anything  by  their  organization. 
The  good  that  is  done  in  Oxford  could  be 
done  without  such  a  machinery.  After  this 
we  need  not  add,  that  the  machinery  itself 
is  something  worse  than  harmless.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  evil  greater  than  the  atmosphere 
of  unreality  which  it  tends  to  produce.  As 
we  observed  just  now  in  tho  case  of  New 
College  and  Winchester,  men  imagine  that 
they  arc  carrying  out  the  work  of  a  media-vat 
founder,  when  they  arc  pursuing  occupations 
whioh,  even  when  most  useful  and  laudable, 
are  totally  different  from  anything  contem- 
plated by  him.  Ilenee  arises  a  waste  of 
effort,  a  yearning  after  hopeless  ideals,  the 
more  to  be  regretted  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  elevation  and  purity  of  the  natures 
so  employed.  The  real  wants,  intellectual 
and  moral,  of  the  age  and  nation  are  ignored 
and  despised  in  tho  vain  attempt,  however 
disguised  from  the  mind  itself,  to  recall  an 
irrevocable  past.  Leisure  and  quiet,  and 
means  of  study,  which  might  be  engaged  in 
satisfying  the  inquiries  of  a  busy  but  specu- 
lative century,  are  used  only  to  thwart  them. 
The  theological  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years  is  no  more  than  a  logical  deduction 
from  the  operation  of  the  collegiate  system. 
It  was  no  mere  accident  that  connected  tho 
Tracts  for  the  Times  with  the  Oriel  Common 
Room,  and  tho  persecution  of  Dr.  Hampden 
with  the  Corpus  Committee.  And  while 
the  higher  minds  arc  exhausted  by  this  un- 
reality, the  lower  arc  filled  by  realities  of  a 
very  earthly  sort.  Community  of  life,  to 
which  special  duties  are  not  attached,  na- 
turally comes  to  be  synonymous  with  com- 
munity of  indulgence.  Jobbing  is  prover- 
bially the  vice  of  corporations ;  and  small 
corporations,  without  any  definite  object,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  it.  The  injunction  which 
is  at  present  found  in  the  statutes  of  some 
Colleges,  to  prefer  a  member  of  the  society 
in  an  academical  election  to  any  other  candi- 
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date,  is  a  duty  which  naturally  commends 
itself  to  a  Fellow's  moral  sense.  Not  many 
years  ago  four  close  Colleges,  distinguished 
for  nothing  but  the  number  of  their  fellows, 
formed  a  league  which  went  by  the  appro- 
priate name  of  the  Unholy  Alliance,  for  the 
express  object  of  carrying  elections.  This 
conspiracy  against  the  University  was  at 
last  broken  up  by  a  disagreement  among  the 
conspirators  about  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
but  not  until  it  had  procured  the  exclusion 
of  several  men  enjoying  a  university  repu- 
tation in  favour  of  persons  undistinguished 
before  or  since.  The  opening  of  the  foun- 
dations may  possibly  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  a  scandal  as  this ;  but  it  will  not  re- 
move  the  unmeaningness  or  inexpediency  of 
the  system.  Even  when  a  fellowship  is 
open,  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  scanty  celi- 
bate sinecure.  Even  after  the  new  profes- 
sors have  taken  their  share,  a  number  of 
these  sinecures  will  still  remain — and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  many  of  them  should 
not  be  ill  bestowed.  If  a  College  had  no 
more  appointments  than  were  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  work  it  had  to  do,  there  might 
be  some  security  for  the  choice  of  fit  men  : 
but  the  permission  of  non-residence  shews 
that  this  is  not  expected  under  the  new 
regime.  It  may  be  right  that  a  ccrtaiu 
portion  of  the  resources  of  Oxford  should 
be  employed  to  help  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  there  on  entering  upon 
a  profession  :  but  why  not  let  this  be  done 
fairly  and  openly  by  means  expressly  cal- 
culated for  the  end  ?  In  a  word,  why  suffer 
any  part  of  the  academical  revenue  to  be 
apportioned  without  a  special  object,  recog- 
nised and  provided  for  as  such?  Why 
make  the  distribution  of  the  intellectual  and 
educational  forces  of  the  University  depend 
in  any  way  on  the  accidental  existence  of 
twenty-four  houses  ?  If  tutorships  are  de- 
si  rable,  why  not  let  them  exist  for  their  own 
sake  ?  If  professors  require  maintenance, 
why  billet  them  on  societies  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  to  which  they 
might  possibly  be  uncongenial?  These  are 
questions  which,  it  is  obvious,  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  Collegiate  system,  not  only  as  it 
is,  but  as  it  will  be,  if  the  suggestions  of  the 
Report  should  take  effect.  Whether  they 
have  ever  occurred  to  the  Commissioners 
themselves  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to 
guess.  But  we  can  well  understand  why 
they  should  have  been  kept  out  of  sight  on 
the  present  occasion.  In  any  case,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  reviewer  should 
not  ask  them. 

Nevertheless,  after  all  our  objections,  we 
must  return  to  our  original  verdict.  If 
the  Report  is  open  to  some  criticisms,  we 


feel  that  they  may  be  made  without  detract- 
ing from  its  substantial  excel lenec.  And 
though  wo  might  ourselves  wish  to  re  write 
a  few  of  its  pages,  we  more  than  doubt 
whether  we  should  allow  that  privilege  to 
any  one  else.  "  Pass  it,  pass  it !"  was  the 
exclamation  with  which  the  mo3t  enlight- 
ened and  most  independent  of  Liberal  jour- 
nals greeted  the  promulgation  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  1831.  So  our  desire  is  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  may 
become  law  as  quickly  as  possible,  without 
change  or  modification.  In  Parliament,  most 
of  those  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  Universities  arc  hostile  to  reform  ;  and 
if  the  Liberals  descend  to  the  discussion  of 
particular  points,  in  the  hope  of  introducing 
improvements,  they  may  be  deceived  into 
letting  go  the  very  things  which  Reformers 
within  the  Universities  feel  to  be  the  most 
precious.  I^t  them  beware  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  committee. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Acta  Laboratorii  Chymici  Mo- 
nacensis  sett  Physica  Subterranea.  (Leipz. 
1703.  Staiil's  edition  of  Beccher's 
principal  work.) 

2.  G.  E.  S'.ahlii  Fundamenta  Chymiae  Dog- 
matico-Rationalis  et  Expcrimentalis,  dec. 
Norimbergac,  1747. 

3.  Experiments  upon  Magnesia  Alba,  Quick- 
lime, dc.  By  Joseph  Black,  M.D. 
Edinburgh,  1782. 

4.  Traits  Etfmentaire  De  Chimie,  dec. 
Par  M.  Lavoisier,  dc  1'Academie  des 
Sciences,  &c.    Paris,  1789. 

5.  Lecons  sur  La  Philosophic  Chimique,  d:c. 
Par  M.  Di  ma8,  recueillies  par  M.  Binac. 
Paris,  1837. 

The  polypharmacists  of  the  Arabian  school 
of  medicine,  and  the  alchymists  of  medi- 
aeval Europe,  followed  ideas  so  transcenden- 
tal that,  in  so  far  as  their  ever-vanishing 
aims  were  concerned,  they  at  first  sight  seem 
to  stand  in  no  true  historical  relation  with 
the  moderate  and  practical  chemists  of  the 
present  century.  The  seeking  for  the  alca- 
hest  or  universal  solvent,  the  attempt  to  ex- 
tract the  elixir  of  life,  the  effort  to  lay  hands 
on  the  philosophical  stone,  (and  that  among 
the  mist  and  darkness  of  a  time  which  was 
rather  the  night  than  the  morning  of 
science),  were  things  essentially  unlike  tho 
sober  and  attainable  aims  of  our  own  posi- 
tive chemistry  ;  and  the  men  of  our  labo- 
ratories could  have  taken  little  interest  in 
the  labours  they  involved,  had  it  not  been 
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for  the  fact  tliat  those  oM  scholastics,  chasing 
images  they  were  never  to  seize,  worked 
out  thousands  of  incidental  results.  If 
they  went  after  the  illusions  of  the  dawn, 
shaped  out  of  the  murk  by  the  twisted 
ravs  of  a  sun  which  was  vet  far  below  their 
horizon,  it  was  on  the  solid  ground  of  na- 
ture that  they  sped  their  weary  hunt ;  and 
many  a  trophy  they  found  lying  in  the 
twilight,  ready  for  their  early  hands,  some- 
time* dazzling  them  into  false  perception 
again,  but  always  rewarding  their  pains. 
If  they  wero  fond  idealists,  if  they  were 
visionaries,  they  wero  also  chemists  ;  and 
it  is  as  chemists  that  they  deserve  the  recog- 
nition of  the  world.  They  worked  with  water, 
they  worked  with  fire  ;  they  digested,  boiled, 
distilled,  roasted,  burned,  smelted,  crystal- 
lized, set  agoing  putrefactions  and  fermonta 
tions;  in  short,  they  put  in  operation  the 
same  sorts  of  processes  upon  the  same  sorts 
of  stufT  as  ourselves.  Following  their  he- 
reditary and  antique  elemental  ideas,  they 
wore  the  first  discoverers  of  those  material 
principles  and  compounds,  which  are  com- 
monly called  chemicals.  Trying  to  scale 
the  heavens,  they  began  to  subdue  the  earth. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  those  of  the 
poly  pharmacists,  regarding  w  hom  there  is 
any  information  extant,  seem  to  have  been 
vastly  more  taken  up  with  their  pharmacolo- 
gical preparations  than  w  ith  their  panacea!  spe- 
culation ;  while  the  really  great  men  among 
the  alchemists,  from  Tirgcr  Bacon  down  ever, 
to  Paracelsus,  were  the  busy  students  of 
such  chemical  reactions  as  could  then  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  experimen- 
talist, and  made  no  personal  pretensions  to 
the  stone.*  The  hypothetical  idea  of  both 
these  successive  schools,  namely,  the  trans- 
mutation  or  clevatiou  of  the  metals  and  the 
analogous  elevation  of  man's  fallen  and 
sickly  body  into  the  state  of  golden  health, 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  very  se- 
parable thing  from  the  everyday  occupa- 
tions and  practical  hopes  of  the  higher 
order  of  adepts;  although  it  certainly  vi- 
tiated their  observations  not  a  little,  and  cor- 
rupted the  phraseology  of  their  works  through 
and  through,  if  it  did  not  demoralize  their 
intellectual  habits  in  some  degree.  Soon 
after  the  insolent,  but  gallant  and  impera- 
tive protest  of  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Bom- 
bastes  Paracelsus,  modestly  so  self-styled, 
against  the  pseudo  aristotcleanism  of  the 
medical  school  of  his  day,  the  alchemical 
theory  and  the  alchemical  practice  of  ge- 
nuine observation  in  the  laboratory  fell  asun- 
der ; — one  might  say,  always  under  censure 


*  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemist*.  Chambers' 
Papers  for  the  People,  No.  <j6. 


for  a  play  upon  words,  that  the  Arabian 
particle  separated  itself  by  fissiparation 
from  the  good  Greek  noun,  if  Greek  it  be  ; 
the  oriental  Al  took  itself  off,  and  left 
chemistry  to  pm>uc  its  own  fortunes.  The 
ancient  eastern  element,  however,  did  not  at 
once  disappear  from  the  earth  ;  for  it  re- 
tained its  devotees,  no  longer  respectable  be- 
cause behind  their  age,  till  the  close  of  last 
century  ;  and  indeed  it  has  them  yet,  old 
half-witted  men  and  younger  monomaniacs 
not  a  few  ;  happy  creatures,  iguoring  all  the 
results  of  growing  science,  and  catching 
at  tho  gifts  of  nature  with  ineffectual 
hands,  like  ghosts  at  a  feast !  On  the  other 
hand,  those  of  tho  sons  of  the  prophets, 
who  at  this  parting  of  the  ways  chose  the 
path  of  true  chemistry,  were  men  of  much 
diligence  and  sound  understandings,  and 
they  addicted  themselves  with  zeal  to  the 
finding  out  of  all  sorts  of  new  chemicals  and 
chemical  reactions.  Van  Ileluiont  had  be- 
gun life  as  an  alchemist,  not  in  the  sinister 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  he  ended  his  career 
as  a  chemist  of  some  degree  of  worthiness, 
although  he  will  perhaps  be  better  known 
to  posterity  as  the  originator  of  tliat  hypo- 
thesis concerning  an  all-pervading  cosmical 
fluid,  which  has  been  elaborated  in  later 
times  by  Mesmcr  and  Keichenbach.  Liba- 
vius,  who  came  upon  the  fuming  chloride  of 
tin,  Cassius,  whose  purple  precipitate  of 
gold  is  as  beautiful  and  curious  as  ever, 
Glauber,  whoso  '  wonderful  salt'  is  still 
the  friend  of  horses  and  horse-doctors,  and 
the  sensible  tlnugh  prosy  Agricola,  deserve 
remembrance  for  their  industry  and  the 
number  of  single  facts  they  found  out ;  and 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  tliat  it  was  little 
better  than  an  unmitigated  chaos  of  things 
and  thoughts,  in  the  thick  of  which  they  had 
to  do  their  poor  day's-work.  It  should  also 
be  observed  in  their  praise  that,  if  they 
were  a  kind  of  learned  artizans  rather  than 
men  of  science,  it  was  particularly  in  their 
persons  that  (what  Comte  not  happily  calls) 
the  metaphysical  epoch  of  seientifio  history 
was  reaching  towards  a  higher  stage  of  de- 
velopment, namely,  toward  the  positive 
epochal  method,  the  era  of  Descartes  and 
Bacon,  the  day  of  experimental  observation 
and  the  inductive  syllogism. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  how,  as  soon 
as  the  mind  of  science  was  withdrawn  from 
aims  which  were  too  lofty  for  its  reach,  and 
was  then  unreservedly  directed  to  the  posi- 
tive labours  of  the  laboratory,  there  would 
quickly  succeed  a  remarkable  extension  of 
practical  or  concrete  chemistry.  The  only 
thing  that  could  compensate  the  emancipated 
votaries  of  alchemy  for  the  giving  up  of  their 
great  ideal,  and  thereby  appease  the  craving 
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of  the  soul  for  greatness  of  some  sort  or 
another,  was  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a 
great  mass  of  new  information.  Ideal  had 
to  be  substituted  by  material  wonderfulncss, 
sublimity  by  size,  depth  #y  surface  :  and  it 
must  be  confessed  even  by  the  lingering  dis- 
ciples of  the  alchemical  mysticism,  if  such 
posthumous  and  undated  spirits  can  turn 
aside  for  a  moment  from  their  enchanted 
toils,  that  the  number  of  solid  and  liquid  bo- 
dies, curious  for  their  aspect  or  for  their  pro- 
perties as  chemical  reagents,  acids,  alkalis, 
salts,  mixts,  calxes,  precipitates,  sublimates, 
essences,  oils,  butters  and  spirits,  which  were 
brought  out  of  nature  at  this  period,  was  as- 
tonishing. It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  the 
most  positive  and  the  least  speculative  of  the 
chemists  of  the  present  day,  were  it  even  a 
Rose  among  his  platinum  crucibles  or  a  Plan- 
ner with  his  blowpipe,  to  overvalue  the 


generalization  of  the  phenomenon  through- 
out all  its  known  particulars  and  circum- 
stances. The  metals,  with  the  exception  of 
silver  and  gold,  were  changed  into  rusts  or 
calxes,  resembling  chalk  or  brick-dust  or 
other  colored  earthy  bodies,  when  heated  high 
in  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  furnace  ;  and  this 
alteration  they  saw  to  be  identical  with  what 
is  undergone  by  brimstone,  phosphorus  or 
any  common  combustible,  when  it  bums 
with  flame.  Tin  burns  with  a  glow,  indeed, 
which  is  so  like  ordinary  flame  as  to  have 
been  quite  adequate  to  the  suggesting  of  the 
rest  of  the  secret ; — no  secret  now-a-days,  of 
course,  since  we  work  in  metals  that  take 
fi  c  when  thrown  on  water,  and  think  nothing 
of  burning  iron-wire  in  oxygen  like  a  wax- 
match  in  the  air ;  but  a  great  affair  for  the 
early  twilight,  between  the  meteors  of  the 
alchemical  night  and  the  coming  sun  of  posi- 


amount  of  plain  honest  and  sufficient,  though  tive  chemistry,  in  which  it  was  first  made, 
merely  preliminary,  work  that  was  done  be- 1  It  was  thus,  then,  that  the  whole  science, 
tween  the  apotheosis  of  alchemy  and  the  such  as  it  was  in  the  first  watch  of  the  post- 


ascension  of  the  phlogistic  chemistry 

But  that  happy,  though  somewhat  meteo- 
ric, rise  of  a  new  science  from  the  shaken 


mediaeval  morning  of  its  now  broad  day, 
was  divided  into  distinguishable  parts : — the 
study  of  bodies  before  combustion,  and  that 


ashes  of  the  old  mystery  was  not  long  of  I  of  the  same  bodies  after  that  great  cosmical 


beginning ;  for,  in  tho  midst'  of  all  the  ga- 
thering and  crowding  details,  wrought  out 
by  the  post-alchemical  craftsmen,  a  true  che- 
mical principle  began  to  gleam.  These  indus- 
trious experimentalists  began  to  understand, 
once  for  all,  that  the  act  of  tho  burning  of  a 
body,  or  the  process  of  combustion,  as  it  is 
now  called,  is  a  phenomenon  of  principal 
significance  in  chemistry.  Perceiving  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  burning  of  a  piece 
of  wood,  or  brimstone,  or  anything  else  that 
is  capable  of  being  destroyed  or  changed  by 
fire,  would  yield  the  clew  to  this  whole  de- 
partment ot  inquiry,  namely,  to  the  half- 


chaotic  mass  of  the  chemical  discoveries  of  most  important  for  the  wants  of  tho  period 


the  period,  they  invented  a  theory,  or  rather 
a  hypothesis  of  tho  fictitious  sort,  capable  of 
rendering  tho  phenomenon  of  fire  intelligi- 
ble to  the  mind,  but  not  of  explaining  it  in 
conformity  with  the  now  known  reality  of 
things ;  and  it  was  that  memorable  hypo- 
thesis which  constituted  or  consummated  the 
new  movement,  and  fairly  consolidated  the 
second  epoch  of  chemical  development.  But 
their  doctrine  was  founded  on  fact,  and  it 
owed  all  its  value  to  the  facts  it  represented. 
Notwithstanding  tho  fictitiousness  of  the 
point  of  view,  on  which  they  eventually 
planted  themselves,  they  were  eminently 
practical  men.  They  noticed  with  learned 
eye  that  the  process  of  common  combustion 
concealed  one  of  those  central  facts,  on  the 
elimination  of  which  the  progress  of  science 
iB  ever  and  anon  depending.  Obedient  to 
the  hint  of  genius,  they  proceeded  to  the 


process.  This  division  of  chemical  objects 
implied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  study  of 
the  act  of  combustion  itself.  Unburned 
matter  was  the  thesis,  burned  matter  the 
antithesis,  and  tho  process  of  burning  the 
mcsothesis,  of  the  new  logic  of  chemistry. 
The  matters  were  as  various  as  nature  could 
afford ;  they  already  knew  a  large  number 
of  substances,  and  undoubtedly  anticipated 
the  acquisition  of  many  more  :  but  the  pro- 
cess was  one  and  indivisible. 

Even  this  dividing  of  all  the  species  of 
matter  then  known  into  these  two  great 
classes,  the  burned  and  the  unbumed,  was 


and  it  is  now  well  understood  to  have  been 
founded  in  truth.  In  a  larger  sense,  it  is  as 
true  to-day  as  it  was  then,  that  all  mineral 
substances  are  either  combustibles  or  ashes ; 
and  in  the  smaller  sense  of  those  grandfa- 
thers of  ours,  namely,  in  that  of  every  inor- 
ganic matter  being  either  a  combustible  or 
an  atmospheric  ash  (that  is,  an  oxide)  it  is 
still  correct,  in  so  far  as  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  natural  bodies  are  concerned.  The 
chemistry  of  that  time  was  therefore  brought 
into  intelligible  order  by  the  generalization 
in  question  ;  and  all  tho  facts,  of  which  its 
body  then  consisted,  wore  thereby  made  to 
revolve  round  one  great  phenomenon  as  their 
common  ceiitre.  In  short,  similar  things 
were  put  together,  in  spito  of  their  apparent 
dissimilarity ;  and  dissimilar  things  were  put 
asunder,  notwithstanding  their  superficial  re- 
semblances; and  a  genuine  reformation  was 
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begun,  all  with  a  degree  of  sagacity  far  more 
than  equal  to  the  task  in  hand.  But  it  has 
already  been  hinted  that  those  venerable 
chemists  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
perception  and  exposition  of  the  analogy  that 
subsists  between  the  metallic  calxcs  and  the 
acids,  nor  yet  with  their  new  classification  of 
material  forms.  They  advanced,  without  the 


ashes  or  earth  !  But  our  cunning  and  well- 
appointed  chemists,  as  has  been  said  above, 
generalized  the  idea  all  over  the  enlarging 
science.  A  etick  of  brimstone  burns  away 
with  a  blue  flam*  and  a  suffocating  vapour, 
and  the  residue  of  its  combustion  is  the  sul- 
phurous acid :  in  the  language  of  the  phlo- 
gistians,  brimstone  is  a  compound  of  two 


infirmity  of  a  doubt,  to  the  explication  of  the  things,  sulphurous  acid  and  phlogiston  ;  and, 
phenomenon  of  fire  itself,  that  ono  and  uni-  when  it  is  suffered  to  burn,  it  gives  out  its 
versal  agent  of  their  chemical  transforma-  phlogiston  or  flame  of  fire,  and  there  remains 
tions.  Nor  was  an  interpretation,  say  rather  its  dephlogisticated  sulphur,  or  sulphurous 
a  figment  or  a  hypothesis,  far  to  seek.  The  acid,  in  the  separated  state.  Phosphorus  con- 
fiction,  that  fire  is  a  substantial,  though  sub-  tains,  according  to  the  exploded  hypothesis, 
tile,  material  element  of  nature,  had  been  a  white  deliquescent  acid  and  phlogiston  ; 


promulgated  by  Empcdocles  more  than  four 
centuries  before  the  ooming  of  Christ :  hand- 
ed down  to  the  poly  pharmacists,  it  had 
played  but  a  small  figure  in  their  doctrine  ; 


and  that  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  kindled 
or  decomposed  by  a  little  friction,  or  by  a 
slight  elevation  of  its  temperature:  being 
burned,  it  sheds  its  phlogiston  and  the  phos- 


urought  to  Europe  once  more,  the  alchemists  phoric  acid  is  reproduced.  This  school  also 
had  written  not  a  littlo  about  it  and  about  regarded  the  metals  as  oompound  bodies : 
it,  while  they  had  made  nothing  of  it  what-  each  metal  was  supposed  to  consist  of  its 
ever  as  a  theoretic  centre:  but  now  it  was  des- ,  own  rust  or  calx  and  the  all-embracing  phlo- 
tined  to  quicken  the  whole  mass  of  a  grow-  giston;  and,  when  any  metal  was  burnt  to  a 
ing  chemistry,  and  to  give  that  unity  to  all  calx  in  the  fire  or  before  the  blowpipe,  it  was 
its  parts,  of  which  they  stood  more  in  need  considered  to  have  given  out  its  fiery  princi- 
than  ever.  In  fine,  the  ancient  Greek,  if  not  I  pie,  and  its  ashes  or  rust  remained.  Iron 
Egyptian,  matter  of  fire,  the  empyrean  ele-  j  was  composed  of  iron-rust  and  fire,  in  the 
ment  of  the  old  quaternion,  was  at  length  scientific  theory  of  those  speculators;  de- 
recognised,  set  apart  and  consecrated  by  the  j  phlogistieate  it,  that  is,  burn  it  to  a  cinder, 
hierophants  of  a  young  European  science  ,  and  you  have  the  rust.   Hence  some  bodies, 


under  the  classical  name  and  stylo  of  Phlo- 
giston ! 

Not  to  trace  the  hypothesis  embodied  in 
that  long-lived  word  with  historical  accuracy 


such  as  wood,  coal  and  especially  charcoal, 
which  give  out  much  hoat  and  leave  appa- 
rently little  dephlogisticated  matter 
burnt,  were  viewed  as  substances  ovcrcharg- 


from  chemist  to  chemist,  or  even  from  time  ed  with  phlogiston,  and  therefore  capab'e  of 
to  time  of  its  existence  as  a  scientific  power, :  imparting  it  largely  to  others.  Now  it  al- 
let  us  look  at  it  as  an  epochal  whole  before  ways  was,  as  it  still  is,  desirable  to  transform 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  posi-  ores,  such  as  the  iron-rust  in  the  various 
tive  chemistry  of  Lavoisier  and  his  more  iron-stones,  into  reguline  metals,  such  as 
manly  school.  iron ;  and  it  has  long  been  understood  that 

A  lighted  candle  burns  till  it  is  done,  giv-  the  best  way  of  doing  so,  in  the  majority  of 
ing  out  flame  or  matter  of  fire  all  the  while  :  common  instances,  consists  in  mingling  those 
— for  what  reason,  but  because  a  candle  is  a  [  ores  with  carbon  in  some  form  or  other  and 
compound  of  candle-matter  and  phlogiston,  then  heating  them  in  the  furnace ;  a  thing 
because  that  compound  is  decompounded  but  too  easily  explained  by  the  fiction  under 
when  it  burns,  and  because  phlogiston  is  consideration,  for  the  carbon  had  only  to 
thereby  set  free  and  shews  itself  in  the  flame  pour  its  phlogiston  into  the  ores,  and  thereby 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pro-  to  convert  them  to  metallic  natures,  solid 
cess  ?  Tho  pure  dephlogisticated  candle-  and  bright !  In  the  substance  of  silver  and 
matter  is  also  liberated,  of  course,  little  by  gold,  however,  the  fire  was  so  compacted  and 
littlo  as  the  taper  burns  from  top  to  socket ;  inherent  that  nothing  could  tako  it  out  of 
that  candle-matter  turning  out  to  bo  carbonic  them  ;  and  thence  their  fixity  in  tho  furnace, 
acid  gas  and  water,  as  discovered  by  later  under  all  ordinary  circumstances:  other 
methods  of  research:  so  that,  according  to  ■  metals  were  dephlogisticated  or  turned  to 
tho  phlogistic  chemistry,  tallow  should  have  mere  calxcs,  their  metallic  nature  quite  gone 
been  tabulated  as  a  compound  of  fire  with  when  heated  to  redness  or  melted  in  the  air: 
water  and  fixed  air.  Counting  the  ashes  of  but  the  royal  pair  remained  intact  under  tho 
the  wick  and  oil,  this  was  neither  more  nor  fiercest  trial,  and  that  constituted  their  roy- 
less  than  the  experiment  of  the  Greek  phy-  laity  then,  as  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
siologists  after  all : — phlogiston  or  fire,  car-  their  value  now.  Even  when  their  calxes 
bonic  acid  or  air,  moisture  or  water,  and !  wore  stealthily  made  by  precipitation  from 
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the  solutions  of  these  noble  metals,  in  the 
nitric  and  the  nitro-muriatic  acids  respective- 
ly (the  strong  and  the  royal  waters  of  a 
bye  gone  terminology),  the  least  elevation  of 
temperature,  even  the  action  of  light  in  some 
circumstances,  or  the  mere  contact  of  some 
highly  phlogisticated  substance,  at  once 
enabled  them  to  snatch  back  their  appro- 
priate portions  of  phlogiston,  and  thereupon 
to  become  silver  and  gold  again ! 

It  might  readily  have  occurred  to  an  in- 
genious student  of  those  days  to  inquire 


phlogiston  were  really  a  material  substance. 
Load,  supposed  a  compound  body,  gave  off 
one  of  its  ingredients,  phlogiston,  becoming 
thereby  the  mere  calx  of  lead ;  and  yet  that 
calx  was  heavier  than  the  original  lead. 
Whereupon  the  friends  of  phlogiston  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  one  exceptional  sub- 
stance, and  possessed  of  the  unique  property 
of  positivo  lovity ;  so  that  what  body  soever 
it  entered  into  union  with,  such  as  lead-calx, 
straightway  became  lighter  than  it  was  be- 
fore such  addition  to  its  substance !  Air 


into  the  fortunes  of  phlogiston,  when  once  and  smoke  had  formerly  been  supposed  to 


liberated  from  a  metal  or  a  combustible 
for,  after  the  combustion  of  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus, for  example,  the  phosphoric  acid 
remained  and  could  be  bottled  up  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  one  of  the  supposed  ingredients  of 
that  kind  of  matter ;  but  what  came  of  the 
fiery  principle  ]  where  did  the  flame  go  to  ? 
was  it  merely  seen  for  a  moment  and  then 
lost  ?  could  it  not  be  caught  and  kept  like 
the  acid  1  The  opinion  of  the  ancients  seems 
to  have  been  that  it  ascended  right  to  the 
empyrean,  that  boundless  space  of  pure  fire 
which  was  supposed  to  inclose  the  air  as  the 
air  inclosed  the  earth  and  the  water  of  their 
universe ;  but,  in  the  view  of  the  phlogis- 
tians,  it  was  no  sooner  liberated  from  a  com- 
bustible than  it  passed  into  combination  with 
tho  surrounding  atmosphere,  coming  forth 
from  the  latent  state  of  combination  only  to 
be  devoured  by  the  air,  born  only  to  die 
again  !  It  could  not,  indeed,  be  emanci- 
pated from  its  union  with  one  body  unless 
another  were  ready  to  take  it  in  without  de- 
lay :  fire  was  the  momentaneous  glance  of 
phlogiston  in  its  passage  from  one  engage- 
ment to  another;  and  thence  the  necessity 
of  air  to  common  fire,  or  else  of  some  other 
atmosphere  to  the  process  of  combustion  in 
its  more  exceptional  forms.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  connexion  with  this  way  of  thinking 
concerning  flame  (and  respiration  at  a  later 
period)  that  Priestley,  when  he  discovered 
oxygen,  one  of  the  constituents  of  our  min- 
gled atmosphere,  supposed  it  to  be  air  de- 
prived of  that  phlogiston  which  fire-places 
and  lungs  appeared  to  be  continually  pour- 
ing into  it,  and  he  called  it  dephlogisticatcd 


Among  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  poor  phlogiston,  there  was  one  which 
it  needed  both  ingenuity  and  hardihood  to 
aurmount.  It  had  been  early  observed 
(especially  by  Jean  Rcy,  whose  namo  de- 
serves honourable  mention  as  tho  unwitting 
herald  of  I^avoisier)  that  certain  metals  were 
heavier  after  than  beforo  calcification :  ten 
grains  or  ounces  of  lead  weighed  more  than 


"be  positively  light,  until  Torrieclli  shewed 
that  they  rise,  not  because  of  their  greater 
levity,  but  on  account  of  their  less  density ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  consider  that  the  popular 
mind,  as  well  as  the  young  or  half-taught  in- 
dividual intellect,  resembles  the  earlier  his- 
toric spirit  in  this  particular,  and  is  inva- 
riably prone  to  the  conception  of  cold,  dark- 
ness, and  other  undeniable  privative*  or 
minors,  as  positive  things.  It  is  easy  to 
sinilo  at  such  mistakes  now-a-day9,  with  all 
those  accumulated  advantages  to  which  tho 
present  age  has  been  promoted  by  the  la- 
bours of  the  very  men  who  made  them  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  position  and 
the  attitude  of  their  minds.  To  do  the 
former  requires  only  a  little  information  and 
flippancy  ;  while  tho  latter  demands  know- 
ledge, reverence  and  imagination.  It  would 
be  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  impossible,  of  course, 
for  tho  investigators  of  tho  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  go  back  to  the  ways  of  thinking  (not 
to  mention  the  opinions  and  attainments)  in 
science  of  the  mediajval  or  the  transitional 
period  :  but  it  were  desirable  to  study  tho 
circumstances  and  the  psychological  direc- 
tion of  the  times,  together  with  the  particu- 
lar misconceptions  and  hypotheses  which 
prevailed  in  them  ;  for  it  is  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  similar  errors,  both  in  method 
and  in  matter,  predominate  in  those  depart- 
ments of  our  own  science,  which  have  not 
yet  lifted  themselves  entirely  out  of  the 
limbo  of  fiction. 

The  singular  ovasion  of  the  question  of 
weight,  frank  and  ready  as  it  was,  only  in- 
troduced another  perplexity  ;  but  the  good 
old  chemists  wore  equal  to  the  new  emer- 
gency. If  the  calx  of  lead,  or  of  any  other 
metal,  became  lighter  in  common  balance- 
weight  by  coriibining  with  phlogiston,  that 
subject  of  a  positive  levity,  how  was  it  that 
it  also  became  specifically  heavier  ?  The 
calx  was  a  comparatively  light  sort  of  stone ; 
tho  lead,  into  which  it  was  converted  by 
union  with  light  phlogiston,  was  a  compara- 
tively heavy  metal :  a  cubic  inch  of  the 


ten  after  having  been  burned  to  a  oalx;  metal  was  twice  as  heavy  as  an  inch  of  the 
they  ought  to  have  weighed  less,  if  lstono.    If  tho  particles  of  an  ounco  of  calk 
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had  buoys  of  fire  attached  to  them,  so  as  at 
once  to  change  them  into  particles  of  lead 
and  to  make  thorn  lighter  in  the  aggregate, 
how  should  such  enlarged  and  lightened  par- 
ticles produce  a  metal  of  so  much  greater  a 
specific  gravity  thau  the  unphlogisticated 
rust!  But  there  lay  the  secret:  those 
phlogisticated  particles  of  calx  were  not 
enlarged,  they  were  only  lightened ;  the 
fiery  particles  were  not  stuck  on  the  calx 
ones  like  so  many  vesicles ;  they  penetrated 
them,  as  a  sword  goes  into  a  scabbard,  and 
then  constringed  or  compressed  them,  as  the 
earth  draws  the  atmosphere  tight  about  it, 
so  that  a  greater  number  of  the  fire-pierced 
calcareous  particles,  thereby  rendered  me- 
tallic, packed  into  the  same  spaco,  and  there- 
fore the  metal  was  specifically  heavier,  though 
absolutely  lighter,  than  the  calx  from  which 
it  was  made ! 

How  catholic,  clastic  and  satisfactory  this 
venerable  hypothesis  must  have  been  !  It 
was  all  wrong,  indeed,  as  a  substantive  doc- 
trine. In  one  particular,  it  was  a  sort  of 
reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  the  calxes 
and  acids  that  aro  simple  :  it  is  not  the  com- 
bustibles and  metals  that  arc  compound :  it 
is  exactly  the  reverse.  Sulphur,  phos- 
phorus,  carbon  and  the  combustibles,  on  one 
Land,  with  lead,  iron  and  the  metals  on  the 
other,  are  elementary  :  the  respective  acids 
and  calxes  of  these  principles  are  the  com- 
pounds. Tho  phlogistians  may  therefore  be 
said  to  have  perceived  the  relation  subsisting 
between  these  two  classes  of  bodies  upside- 
down,  like  the  figures  in  a  Camera  Obscura; 
and  surely  their  chamber  was  obscure 
enough,  all  honour  to  the  light  they  managed 
to  cast  into  it  from  the.  depths  of  their  own 
minds.  The  images  of  things  are  painted 
on  tho  nervous  receiving-sheet  inside  the 
eyeball  in  the  same  fashion,  namely,  in  the 
inverted  position  ;  but  there  is  some  cun- 
ning principle  of  rectification,  whether  in  or 
beyond  the  retina,  whereby  those  images  are 
put  on  their  feet  again  beforo  presentation  to 
the  perception  of  the  indwelling  mind.  Now 
this  correcting  power  was  wanting  in  the  in- 
tellectual organ  of  the  phlogistic  schoolmen  ; 
their  interior  eye  had  probably  not  been 
sufficiently  educated  to  the  unsophisticated 
perception  of  outward  truth  by  the  cruel 
experience  of  their  predecessors ;  and  they 
consequently  suffered  that  We  might  learn, 
not  only  to  look  exclusively  at  nature,  but 
also  to  see  things  as  they  are.  Their  cogi- 
tative energy  was  still,  in  fact,  greater  than 
their  perceptive  capacity  ;  as  had  been  more 
and  more  signally  the  case  with  their  three 
races  of  predecessors,  tho  alchemists,  tho 
poly  pharmacists,  and  the  physiological  school 


of  the  ancient  Greek  movement  in  philoso- 
phy. Nobody  who  knows  anything  of 
Beccher  and  Stahl,  for  example,  can  doubt 
that  they  were  the  equals  of  Lavoisier  and 
Dalton  in  all  intellectual  respects,  excepting 
that  Christian  virtue  of  sacrificing  the  intel- 
lect itself  on  the  altar  of  observation,  whilo 
they  were  certainly  their  superiors  in  extent 
of  culture  and  in  aspiration.  Assuredly  this 
phlogiston  of  theirs  was  nothing  but  an 
Idolum  Specus,  a  figure  cast  upon  the  ima- 
gination from  the  phosphorescent  walls  of 
that  cavernous  part  of  the  history  of  chemis- 
try which  they  were  traversing,  but  it  was 
an  image  worthy  of  admiration  and  reve- 
rence. As  to  the  generic  idea  of  it,  erro- 
neous though  it  was  and  is,  it  is  extant  in 
the  science  yet ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  sec 
wherein  that  of  Caloric  differs  from  it  as  a 
scientific  conception,  although  elaborated 
with  immensely  greater  precision,  except 
that  caloric  is  the  matter  of  heat  while 
phlogiston  was  the  matter  of  fire.  Both 
phlogiston  and  caloric  are  substances  which 
have  no  existence  whatever  in  the  external 
world  ;  they  have  both  been  the  convenient, 
though  fictitious  representatives  of  natural 
realities,  and  they  have  both  been  eminently 
useful  in  standing  for  coitain  phenomena  in 
their  several  days  :  but  the  latter  creature 
of  the  materializing  tendency  of  unripe 
science  is  not  a  whit  better  in  essence  than 
the  former.  Then  as  for  tho  application  of 
the  phlogistic  dogma  to  the  details  of  che- 
mistry, that  was  certainly  wide  of  the  mark, 
yet  it  glanced  byo  the  fact  of  the  case  in  a 
remarkable  manner:  the  doctrine  was  little 
short  of  being  the  half  of  the  actual  truth. 
It  kept  the  calxes  togethor,  and  the  known 
acids  too,  as  all  so  many  analogous  ;  so  that, 
when  Lavoisier  arrived  and  discovered  the 
composition  of  the  mercurial  calx,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  task  was  done  to  his  hand, 
and  all  the  other  rusts  and  acids  followed 
the  oxide  of  quicksilver  by  a  natural  and 
easy  consequence.  Moreover,  when  Davy 
came  on  tho  scene,  the  classification  of  our 
phlogistians,  as  extended  and  enhanced  by 
the  great  discovery  grafted  on  it  by  the 
French  chemistry,  pointed  not  doubtfully  to 
the  alkalis  and  earths  as  being  probably 
nothing  but  the  rusts  or  oxides  of  metals 
difficult  of  separation  from  their  ores; 
whereupon,  with  the  help  of  electrolysis,  ho 
made  the  brilliant  discovery  of  potassium 
and  the  other  easily  combustible  metals.  To 
sum  up  the  whole  matter,  this  phlogiston 
prepared  tho  way  for  the  balance,  just  as  the 
balance  heralded  the  Daltonian  arithmetic 
of  chemistry  :  it  had  done  tho  gigantic  task 
of  putting  tho  enormous  huddle  of  known 
,i  ^  nv  -  - 
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facts  into  order;  and  there  they  stood, 
awaiting  the  renovated  eye  of  scieuco  in  the 
person  of  Lavoisier. 

It  also  served  as  a  centro  of  coherence  for 
the  thoughts  and  new  attempts  of  a  race  of 
splendid  thinkers  and  industrious  workmen, 
from  Stahl  down  to  Cavendish.  But  for 
phlogiston,  less  than  half-truth  though  it 
was,  the  science  of  these  clear-headed  and 
adventurous  men  would  have  been  but  a 
crude  heap,  instead  of  an  intimate  and 
seemly  combination  of  details ;  a  mingling 
of  all  sorts  of  observations,  not  a  melting  of 
them  into  one  substance ;  a  clumsy  pudding- 
stono,  or  at  best  a  somewhat  confused 
granite,  not  a  clear  and  many-crystalled 
quartz ;  a  chaos  of  the  senses,  and  not  a 
creation  of  the  mind.  A  great  half-truth 
will  be  found  at  the  core  of  the  Lavoisierian, 
at  the  heart  of  the  Daltonian,  chemistries 
too  ;  for  man,  at  least  considered  as  chemist, 
is  destined  to  advance  by  a  succession  of 
oblique  steps,  forward  yet  ever  somewhat 
aside,  for  many  a  time  to  come ;  and  the 
sooner  he  becomes  aware  of  the  fact  the 
better.  Not  till  then,  at  all  events,  shall  he 
be  able  to  show  forth  a  childlike  faith  in  the 
past,  a  manly  contentment  with  the  present, 
and  a  ripened  trust  in  the  future  of  science 
and  of  all  generous  endeavour.  Not  till 
then  will  he  feel  the  succeeding  aions  of  his 
vast  existence,  in  every  part  of  history,  to 
be  the  onflow ing  of  one  river,  the  growing 
of  one  tree  of  life,  or  the  rising  as  of  one 
human  being  from  infancy  to  age.  The  last 
of  these  is  the  truest  image,  in  fact,  that 
could  be  used.  The  playful  and  apparently 
successless  childhood  of  chemistry  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  among  those  young- 
souled  Greeks,  from  whom  phlogiston  came 
down :  they  asked  such  profound  questions 
at  Nature  that  they  could  not  understand 
her  motherly  responses,  yet  the  very  putting 
of  those  questions  foreshadowed  the  whole 
history  of  the  science.  Its  busy  but  little- 
doing  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  East,  under 
caliphs  and  physicians,  whose  very  names 
are  fragrant  with  romance :  its  ardent  and 
imaginative  pubescence,  in  the  unbroken 
Christendom  of  the  middle  ages,  amid  the 
hum  of  scholasticism  and  under  the  shadow 
of  Gothic  architecture :  and  we  have  just 
seen  something  of  its  sturdy  youth  of  some- 
what positive  effort  during  the  reign  of 
phlogiston.  The  fifth  of  its  agos,  that  of 
victorious  and  self-confident  manhood,  now 
offers  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  histor  cal 
student :  but  it  will  be  a  relief  to  the  strain 
of  chemical  discussion,  to  put  in  a  few  words 
about  the  men  whose  names  are  associated 
with  the  memory  of  the  matter  of  fire,  be- 


fore proceeding  to  that  still  more  remarkable 
epoch. 

If  phlogiston  was  not  formally  enunciated, 
or  invented  and  applied  in  all  its  breadth,  it 
was  at  all  events  announced  in  au  intelligi- 
ble manner  by  Joachim  Beecher ;  a  man  of 
an  eccentric  and  keen  spirit,  a  scholar  of 
liberal  cultivation,  and  a  wanderer  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Little  that  is  certain  can 
be  said  about  the  particulars  of  his  outward 
life.  He  was  bora  at  Spire  in  1635,  was 
chief  doctor  to  the  electors  of  Mayence  and 
Bavaria  in  succession,  and  subsequently  the 
object  of  a  world  of  persecution,  although 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor.  One 
cannot  know  how  much  or  how  little  he  may 
have  drawn  the  enmity  of  his  contempora- 
ries upon  him  by  defiance  and  wayward- 
ness ;  and  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  frequently  the  Galileos,  Keplers 
and  Hahnemanns  of  scientific  history  havo 
been  much  to  blame  for  the  harsh  entertain- 
ment they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  a 
world,  that  is  as  impatient  of  disdain  as  it  is 
placable  by  submission.  It  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  the  suspieion  that  he  must  have  been 
but  a  '  discomfortable  cousin'  at  the  best,  and 
perhaps  he  drew  untold  comfort  and  self-re- 
liance from  the  fact.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ho 
was  pursued  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  both 
the  civil  and  the  lynch  law  of  his  day,  and 
had  to  betake  himself  to  flight  and  expatri- 
ation. He  fled  first  to  Holland  and  after- 
wards to  England,  but  both  his  travels  in 
exile  and  his  latter  end  are  now  lost  in  ob- 
scurity. Dumas  avers  that  the  envy  of 
courtiers,  and  the  persecution  he  every- 
where brought  on  himself  by  his  intolerable 
vanity,  made  him  the  most  wretched  of 
men  ;  but  even  inordinate  self-assertion,  still 
more  that  over-valiant  self-trust  which  is  ea- 
sily mistaken  by  the  vain  for  the  insolence 
of  pride,  is  not  without  its  secret  joy,  with 
which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle.  It  is 
therefore  not  inconceivable  though  surpri- 
sing that,  notwithstanding  his  erratic  and 
peaceless  career,  he  wrote  largely  on  the- 
ology, politics,  history,  philology,  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry.  In  one  of  his  chemi- 
cal pieces,  he  describes  an  excellent  port- 
able furnace,  full  of  little  contrivances,  and 
handy  enough  in  its  way ;  and  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  there  was  a  practical  turn  in  the 
midst  of  his  multifarious  speculative  ten- 
dencies. He  was  even  more  fiercely  anti- 
scholastic  than  his  turbulent  predecessor,  the 
raging  Paracelsus  himself.  Standing  out  for 
the  rights  of  experiment,  he  rejected  the 
four  elements,  as  well  as  the  quintessence, 
fifth  element  or  first  matter  of  the  later  al- 
chemists j  but  he  did  so  only  to  promulgate 
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four  elements  of  his  own,  namely,  fire,  the 
earthy  principle,  the  combustible  element 
and  the  metallic  one.  The  foundation  of 
his  chemical  doctrine,  in  fact,  was  just  a 
classification  of  material  substances  into 
fiery  or  imponderable  bodies,  earths,  com- 
bustibles and  metals.  The  latter  two  kinds 
of  matter  being  subsequently  understood  to 
be  analogous  in  so  far  as  combustibility  is 
concerned,  this  division  was  still  further 
simplified.  Fire  was  then  the  first  kind  of 
substance ;  earths,  calxes  and  acids  were  the 
second  ;  and  combustibles,  including  both 
the  metals  and  the  common  acid-yielding 
combustibles,  such  as  brimstone  and  phos- 
phorus, formed  the  third  :  fire,  the  products 
of  combustion,  and  combustibles  eventually 
constituting  the  logical  triad  of  that  che- 
mistry which  arose  out  of  the  protest  and 
new  classification  of  this  singular  reformer ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  shew  how  true  and  in- 
valuable all  this  was,  always  deducting  the 
materialization  of  fire — a  thing  with  which, 
by  the  way,  the  science  of  this  age  should 
kindly  sympathize,  for  it  still  abounds  in 
materializations  of  the  same  sort.  His  fjreat 
work  was,  let  us  rather  say  is,  the  Physica 
Subterranea,  of  which  only  one  part  re- 
mains. It  is  dedicated  to  the  Almighty 
Compounder  in  a  queer,  familiar  yet  strik- 
ing style,  leaving  the  sympathetic  reader  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  impious,  or  merely 
impious,  or  actually  though  fantastically  pi- 
ous. It  is  true,  tu  be  sure,  that  Van  Ilel- 
mont  inscribed  his  works  to  Jehovah  in  a 
straiu,  which  is  as  devout  as  it  is  foreign  to 
the  taste,  if  not  to  the  spirit,  of  the  present 
day.  It  were  a  becoming  consecration,  in- 
deed, to  put  upon  every  grave  production  : 
but  it  ought  to  be  written  all  overtho  book, 
and  not  only  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  ; 
and  it  should  surely  be  done  in  invisible 
and  sympathetic  lines,  so  that  only  the 
warm  and  understanding  heart  of  the  reader 
should  be  able  to  bring  them  out  on  the  un- 
ostentatious page,  and  that  for  no  eye  but 
his  own. 

George  Ernest  Stahl,  the  elaborator  of 
the  phlogistic  hypothesis,  was  inspired  with 
his  thought  by  the  works  of  this  uneasy 
Beccher.  He  adored  the  Physica  Subterra- 
nea more  especially.  lie  calls  it  Opus  sine 
Paru,  a  work  without  a  peer,  Primum  ac 
Princeps,  first  and  foremost,  Liber  undiquc 
et  undiquc  Primus,  a  book  everywhere  and 
everywhere  supreme — and  so  forth.  Born 
at  Anspach  in  1660,  twenty-five  years  after 
his  master  or  intellectual  sire,  ho  was  a 
physician,  and  a  first-physician  to  dukes 
and  kings,  in  Saxe-Weimar  and  at  Berlin, 
till  he  died  in  1734.  His  medical  as  well 
as  his  chemical  works  approve  him  a  man 


of  deep  and  wide  views,  or  attempts  to  un- 
derstand those  parts  of  nature  to  which  be 
belonged ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  is 
an  important  fcgure  in  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean medicine,  while  the  Homoeopathists  of 
this  contentious  time  of  transition  claim  him 
as  one  of  the  forerunners  or  outriders  of 
their  hicrophant.  He  was  born  a  mctho- 
dologist,  and  there  lay  his  strength.  Tlis 
extensivo  information,  gathered  from  many 
quarters,  grew  easily  into  a  system  within 
his  mind.  By  nature  and  by  cultivation  he 
was  an  unrcstrainable  system-builder  ;  and, 
happily,  his  method,  or  principle  of  unity, 
was  a  good  one  for  his  sort  of  studies,  espe- 
cially for  the  chemistry  of  that  day,  which 
lay  waiting  for  reduction  to  order  after  its 
agitation  by  the  rough-handed  Joachim  of 
Spire.  There  was  the  particular  work  to  do, 
here  was  the  very  man  to  do  it ;  and  it  was 
done.  Under  the  influence  of  poor  Paracel- 
sus, as  well  as  of  his  moro  immediate  ex- 
emplar, he  was  an  experimentalist  as  well 
as  a  dogmatist,  an  advocate  for  experience 
as  well  as  for  thought,  a  man  of  facts  as 
well  as  of  ideas.  In  short,  the  theory  of 
chemistry,  which  has  just  been  explained  at 
some  length,  was  mainly  the  result  of  his  ob- 
scrvative  meditation  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  anything  to  that  explanation,  until 
tho  movement  against  it  under  the  conduct 
of  Lavoisier  comes  to  bo  considered. 

If  Beccher  was  odd  as  well  as  original  in 
his  way  of  thinking  Stahl  was  certainly  ori- 
ginal as  well  as  odd  in  his  way  of  writing. 
His  stylo  is  the  strangest  motley.  It  is  half 
Latin  and  half  German.  This  cannot  have 
been  owing  to  ignorance,  for  he  was  a 
learned  man,  and  had  more  than  enough 
Latin  for  his  purposes.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
rashly  attributed  to  indolence  or  careless- 
ness, for  he  was  an  industrious  and  pains- 
taking chemist  and  physician.  Cortes,  nei- 
ther ignorance  nor  laziness  were  amongst  his 
defects.  Can  it  have  been  the  sheer  wilful- 
ness of  a  Titanic  and  intellectually  licen- 
tious spirit,  like  that  of  his  elephantine  and 
sportive  countryman  Bichter  in  later  times? 
Was  there  any  inward  necessity,  of  a  per- 
sonal and  psychological  kind,  for  this  fantas- 
tic coat  of  many  colours,  in  which  he  could 
not  but  invest  his  new  thoughts,  as  seems  to 
be  the  case  of  our  own  Carlylo  ?  Or  may  it 
not  have  been  a  determined  will  to  intro- 
duce, to  the  extent  that  he  could,  the  writing 
of  scientific  works  in  tho  vernacular  speech  ! 
Let  our  admiration  and  gratitude  prevail 
with  us  to  suppose  that  the  last  of  these  is 
tho  true  explanation  of  this  ludicrous  cha- 
racteristic of  his,  for  in  that  easo  he  would 
have  one  claim  more  on  our  regard ;  a 
claim  which  should  have  peculiar  force  in  a 
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popular  dissertation  like  this,  for  it  is  clear 
that  science  could  never  have  been  discussed 
before  tho  unprofessional  reader,  until  good 
German  and  English  had  been  substituted 
in  our  books  for  bad  Latin.  Since,  then, 
Doctor  Stahl  may  really  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  tutelary  geniuses  of  scientific  lite- 
rature, the  concluding  words  of  his  five  fo- 
lios on  the  Foundations  of  Cliemistry  cannot 
be  without  some  interest  in  the  present  con- 
nexion. It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  gro- 
tesque effect  of  the  mixture  of  Latin  and 
German,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Greek,  in  a 
translation ;  but  tho  impatient  etceteras  are 
faithfully  taken  fit>m  the  text,  and  they  will 
convey  some  impression  of  the  glorious  ab- 
surdity of  the  original.  The  recipe  of  the 
folio  is  this — three  parts  of  good  Dog-latin, 
two  of  German,  one  of  Etceteras,  and  a 
dash  of  new  Greek,  to  say  nothing  particu- 
lar about  a  pinch  of  Arabic. 

1  As  for  the  use  of  these  things,  both  for 
science  (that  is,  the  excessive  delectation 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,)  and  for 
purposes  which  are  physical,  economical, 
civil,  &c,  all  that  has  been  said  is  worthy, 
6zc: — I  advise  my  noble  readers  to  rumi- 
nate over  what  has  been  said,  &c.  But  I 
warn  them  altogether  against  those  meteo- 
i  io  studies,  and  vain  promisings,  opinions, 
speculations,  for  fear  their  mind  should  ruin 
their  conscience,  fame,  time,  faculty,  &c. 
Wherefore  I  warn  them  away  from  that  vul- 
garly so-called  alchemy  and  its  foolish  hopes, 
for  it  were  surely  absurd  to  hope  that  God 
would  make  a  man  rich  because  he  has 
made  him  wise  :  and  as  for  doing  good  with 
it,  that  is  mere  knavery  to  be  spit  upon. 
Our  Lord  God  wishes  to  have  the  poor  and 
the  rich  together,  although  he  could  soon 
make  us  all  rich.  Morrhosius,  in  his  epistle 
concerning  transmutation,  which  is  certainly 
worth  reading,  for  it  contains  some  excellent 
things,  tells  how  Kelly  the  Englishman  got 
a  certain  tincture  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
namely,  on  condition  that  he  should  dower 
poor  virgins  with  it ;  but  while  he  toyed 
with  it,  and  wished  to  see  if  he  really  knew 
the  craft  of  the  thing,  he  actually  wasted  it 
all  in  trials;  and  there  happened  to  him 
one  of  those  fates,  whereof  we  have  no  ex- 
amples now-a-days  :  wherein  is  to  be  recn 
how  their  own  inconsiderate  nature  and  per- 
versity, especially  in  youth,  can  bring  men 
to  ruin.  Well,  truly,  docs  God  ever  deal 
with  us,  even  while  the  divine  goodness  de- 
nies us  smiles  in  order  to  award  us  wrath, 
cVc.'  So  ends  the  Fundamenta  Chymiac,  and 
so  the  world  takes  its  last  farewell  of  alche- 
my, with  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  an  6cc. ! 

In  addition  to  these  two  patriarchs  of  the 


science,  it  was  under  the  illumination  and 
guidance  of  this  Pillar  of  Fire  that  there 
lived,  laboured,  and  prevailed  some  of  the 
finest  spirits  that  ever  devoted  their  talents 
to  tho  work  of  chemistry.  Amongst  others, 
whom  the  particular  limitations  and  tho 
general  scope  of  this  short  review  render 
it  undesirablo  even  to  name,  there  were 
Schcele  of  Sweden,  Priestley  and  Caven- 
dish of  England,  Black  and  Watt  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  the  great  Frenchman, 
Lavoisier  himself,  at  tho  commencement  of 
his  career.  To  say  nothing  of  tho  modest 
and  secluded  Scheele's  discovery  of  new 
solid  and  liquid  bodies  of  every  kind,  it  was 
these  men  who  began  and  carried  forward 
that  pneumatic  chemistry,  or  chemistry  of 
the  gases,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
arts  of  life,  which  has  also  been  incidental 
to  the  transformation  of  the  science,  and 
into  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  look,  both 
because  it  arose  among  tho  phlogistians, 
and  because  it  led  to  that  memorable  ex- 
pansion of  modern  chemistry  about  to  be 
described  as  the  epoch  of  I^avoisier. 

It  was  long  till  the  vital  air  was  clearly 
understood  to  be  a  substance  essentially 
similar  to  the  earth  and  the  sea ;  and  there 
is  little  wonder  that  it  should  not,  it  is  so 
thin,  transparent,  evanescent,  invisible  and 
mysterious.  The  result  of  the  earliest 
thoughts  of  mankind  on  the  subject,  in  so 
far  as  these  are  embodied  in  the  young 
languages  of  the  world,  seems  always  to 
imply  some  supposed  analogy  between  the 
impalpable  breath  of  the  physical  heavens 
and  the  inscrutable  spirit  of  God  himself. 
The  winds  were  jEolian  powers,  or  rather 
potentates,  passing  through  the  omnipresent 
sea  of  life,  now  rushing  with  demoniacal 
hurry  athwart  the  scene,  and  now  gently 
stirring  it  like  tho  breath  of  angels.  The 
very  word  Spirit,  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin,  is  significant  of  breath.  It  appears 
that  tho  force  of  inspiration,  or  the  coming 
of  god  or  demon  into  an  ecstatic  person,  is 
expressed  by  the  word  Warccn,  the  winds, 
in  Hindostan ;  and  the  very  name  cannot 
but  remind  one  of  the  divine  Aura  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  sacred  breeze  of  poetic 
or  prophetic  rapture.  Let  facts  of  this  sort 
be  tho  indications,  either  that  the  mind  of 
man  in  history  has  ascended  step  by  step 
from  material  towards  spiritual  concep- 
tions ;  or,  contrariwise,  that  he  has  come 
down  from  a  primeval  life  of  ideas  into  that 
of  nature  and  the  souses,  until  he  has  lost 
the  idea  in  tho  symbol,  and  thereby  become 
materialized  :  there  is  one  conclusion  that 
remains  the  same  in  either  case,  namely, 
that  it  was  only  in  comparatively  modern 
times  that  the  truly  crass  and  unreservedly 
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material  nature  even  of  atmospheric  air, 
not  to  mention  the  other  (long  unknown) 
gases,  was  plainly  recognised.  Nor  has  the 
icerial  ocean,  in  which  wo  are  submerged, 
ceased  to  be  the  inalienable  symbol  of  what- 
ever is  spiritual  and  divine,  even  now  that 
we  know  all  about  it.  It  is  still  the  appro- 
priate type  for  the  inflowing  of  the  Catholic 
spirit  into  the  private  soul  of  the  saint, 
although  its  soft  and  secret  substance  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance,  solidified  in 
many  a  tangible  compound,  and  made  out 
of  stones  by  the  hands  of  art.  Notwith- 
standing all  our  experiments,  fixations  and 
recoveries,  it  is  just  as  beautiful,  as  mys- 
terious, and  as  necessary  to  life  as  ever ; 
for  science  doos  not  destroy  the  poetical  or 
the  spiritual  significancy  of  nature  at  all,  it 
only  removes  it  to  a  greater  depth.  1  Thou 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither 
it  goeth.' 

Galileo  was  the  first  to  form  something 
liko  a  right  conception  of  the  ponderous 
character  of  the  atmosphere.  It  had  l>een 
found,  during  the  erection  of  certain  public 
works  by  tho  then  reigning  Grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  that  water  could  not  be  drawn  up 
a  pump  any  higher  than  some  two-and 
thirty  feet.  The  piston  having  been  raised 
towards  the  upper  end  of  a  tall  pump,  the 
water  followed  with  due  fidelity  so  far,  but 
it  would  not  budge  beyond  a  certain  height. 
The  schoolmen  of  that  day  had  found  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  rise  of  water  in 
pumps,  when  the  pistons  are  drawn  up,  in 
the  famous  proposition,  or  rather  figure  of 
speech,  that  Nature  abhors  a  void  : — the 
air  tight  piston  being  elevated,  an  empty 
space  is  left  between  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  piston,  and  therefore  the 
water  goes  up  to  fill  it  without  a  sensiblo 
instant  of  delay.  But  they  had  now  to 
mend  their  maxim,  because  it  appeared  that 
Nature  did  not  unreservedly  and  implaca- 
bly abhor  a  void  after  all;  inasmuch  as 
even  water,  the  very  type  of  mobility  and 
obedience,  would  not  follow  tho  piston  an 
inch  above  its  own  particular  point  of 
choice : — and  they  were  thereby  driven 
from  the  ineffectual,  but  not  unpoetical, 
mysticism  of  their  fathers  to  something  like 
sophistication,  for  they  were  fain  to  assert 
that  she  abhors  it  only  to  the  height  of  ten 
yards  or  so !  It  is  ncvor  the  originators  of 
a  great  but  useful  scientific  error,  nor  yet 
its  true  and  industrious  believers,  but  its 
indolent  perpetuators  who  will  not  move 
to  tho  music  of  tho  new  fact  and  the  new 
timo,  that  are  ridiculous,  shifty,  ambiguous, 
and  not  respectable. 

The  case  was  now  put  to  the  discoverer 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  he  seems  to 


have  seen  into  the  secret  at  once.  It  was 
reserved,  however,  for  his  pupil  Torricelli 
to  establish  and  work  out  his  ready  conjec- 
ture. Hie  celebrated  Pascal  repeated,  veri- 
fied, and  extended  Torricelli's  experiments. 
The  truth  of  the  thing,  in  brief,  was  and  is 
just  this : — air,  though  comparatively  light, 
is  positively  heavy,  having  a  weight  of  its 
own.  The  experiments  of  these  men 
showed  that  a  square  inch  of  it,  carried  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  top  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  no  less  than  15  lbs.  in 
weight.  It  is  this  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
15  lbs.  on  every  square  inch,  that  pushes 
water  into  the  void  left  by  the  updrawn 
piston  of  a  pump ;  and  thero  is,  of  course, 
a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  push  the 
water,  namely,  the  point  of  height  at  which 
the  column  of  water  in  the  pump-tube  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  weight  of  tho  at- 
mosphere. It  is  just  a  question  of  balance  ; 
15  lbs.  can  support  only  15  lbs., — a  thing 
which  every  body  understands  now-a-days, 
thanks  to  Galileo,  Torricelli  and  Bla*ise 
Pascal,  the  seer,  the  discoverer  and  the  veri- 
fier of  the  fact. 

In  the  timo  of  Van  Ilelmont,  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  tho  workmen  in  certain 
German  mines  were  molested,  just  as  our 
colliers  still  are,  by  poisonous  choke-damp 
nnd  explosivo  fire-damp;  that  is  to  say, 
(for  the  words  were  German,  though  only 
I  i  asih  •:•  :  lesticated  in  England),  by 
suffocating  and  by  fiery  vapours,  the  former 
of  which  put  out  life  silently  but  summarily, 
while  the  latter  might  blow  its  unfortunate 
victims  to  pieces.  In  sarcastic  playfulness 
with  the  popular  superstition  regarding 
these  guardians  of  the  mineral  treasures  of 
tho  old  earth,  that  singular  man  imposed 
upon  them  the  name  of  ghosts  or  gases ; 
but  it  must  lie  confessed  that  ho  knew 
little  or  nothing  positive  about  them. 
Boyle  was  probably  the  first  to  suspect  that 
some  solid  bodies  do  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, when  they  are  heated  for  instance, 
throw  off  artificial  airs  resembling  the  com- 
mon atmospheric  gas  in  thinness  and  in . 
elasticity,  as  well  as  in  dryness  and  perma- 
nency, but  differing  from  it  ho  could  not 
well  tell  how.  It  is  related  of  Hoffman,  that 
he  got  himself  into  much  trouble  with  the 
ecclesiastics  of  his  place  and  time,  who  em- 
bittered his  latter  days  not  a  little  on  ac- 
count of  his  physical  criticisms,  by  averring 
that  the  spirits  by  whom  certain  foolish 
students,  addicted  to  midnight  magical  in- 
cantations over  chaufers  glowing  within 
chalk-drawn  circles  and  pentagrams,  had 
been  seduced,  frightened,  floored,  otherwise 
maltreated,  and  hardly  suffered  to  escape 
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■with  their  beggarly  lives,  were  undoubtedly 
evil  spirits  or  coco-demons,  as  they  had 
been  pronounced  by  a  respectable  bench  of 
theological  judges, — but  tho  spirit  of  avarice 
to  begin  with,  and  tho  spirit  of  charcoal  to 
carry  on  the  process  ! 

It  was  young  Black,  however,  the  great- 
est chemist  Scotland  has  produced,  and  the 
discoverer  of  that  fact  of  latent  heat  which 
"Watt  has  embodied  in  the  steam-engine, 
that  took  tho  first  positively  chemical  step 
in  this  progress.  lie  discovered  that  lime- 
stone (or  chalk  or  marble  or  oyster-shell,) 
when  burned  in  the  kiln  and  thereby  ren- 
dered quick,  parts  with  a  kind  of  air  in 
•which  no  animal  can  breathe  and  live ;  and 
also  that  it  is  owing  to  its  setting  free  this 
air  or  gas  that  the  change  from  inactive 
limcstono  to  caustic  quicklime  is  due.  He 
called  it  fixed  air,  imprisoned  in  the  rock 
till  tho  furnace  or  oil  of  vitriol  or  the  spirit 
of  salt  extricated  it  from  its  fixture.  He 
perceived  and  proved  that  this  fixed  air  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  of  the  nature  of 
an  acid,  but  existing,  alone  of  all  acids, 
in  the  airy  or  gaseous  state;  not  in  the 
liquid  or  solid  one,  as  Mas  common  and 
world  like.  Thus  was  tho  fertile  concep- 
tion that  there  may  exist  many  different 
kinds  of  airy  matter,  just  as  there  are  many 
kinds  of  solid  and  liquid  substances,  differ- 
ing as  much  from  tho  gas  of  the  atmosphere 
as  the  vitriolic  oil  or  the  fuming  liquor  of 
Lihavius  or  the  essence  of  turpentine  dif- 
fers from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  as 
marble  difTers  from  sandstone,  and  sand- 
stone from  alabaster,  fairly  inaugurated. 
It  was  a  magnificent  discovery,  and  it  was 
made  at  Edinburgh  almost  within  the 
memory  of  its  present  inhabitants.  The 
late  venerable  Lord  Glenlee,  who  had  been 
the  companion  of  Black,  Hutton,  Robert- 
son, Adam  Smith  and  all  the  intellectual 
magnates  of  old  Edinburgh,  once  described 
to  us  the  sensation  it  excited  amongst  the 
learned  of  that  critical  city ;  and  it  must 
still  be  avowed  that  it  is  the  greatest  dis- 
covery in  natural  science  that  has  ever  been 
made  there.  We  also  remember  a  conver- 
sation with  Doctor  Chalmers,  who  retained 
his  generous  love  of  science  to  the  last  con- 
cerning this  chemistry  of  the  gases.  Fling- 
ing himself  back  into  the  last  century,  after 
having  condescended  on  tho  latest  improve- 
ments in  organic  analysis,  he  exclaimed, — 
*  Yes,  it  is  all  very  beautiful ;  but  think  of 
Black  catching  fixed  air,  and  discerning  it  to 
be  an  acid,  at  a  time  when  nobody  thought 
of  such  things :  that  was  the  great  stroke ; 
it  was  a  very  great  thing  to  do.'  Yes,  be 
the  orator's  judgment  re-echoed  now,  for  it 
is  the  first  step  that  is  ever  the  heroic  step. 


It  lias  to  be  taken  in  the  dark,  it  has  to  be 
taken  alone,  it  can  be  taken  only  by  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  taking  all  the  past  along 
with  him,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  by  him  on 
whom  the  bounded  present  has  already 
crystallized,  changing  him  to  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Soon  after  this  initiative  had  been  taken 
by  Joseph  Black,  Priestley  invented  an  easy 
way  of  collecting  and  handling  gaseous 
bodies,  the  pneumatic  trough  with  its  jars, 
and  actually  came  upon  some  nine  kinds  of 
gas  (all  differing  from  ordinary  air  and  from 
one  another)  in  the  course  of  a  few  busy 
and  even  stormy  years, — for  poor  Priestley 
was  as  restless  a  controversialist  in  theology 
and  philosophy  as  ever  Beccher  or  any  of 
the  alchemists  had  been,  and  had  to  undergo 
a  world  of  trouble  in  connexion  with  his 
disputatious  career.  Scheele  had  mean- 
while been  making  conquests  of  tho  same 
sort  in  an  obscure  Swedish  town,  with  no 
apparatus  but  phials  and  bladders,  and  had 
added  two  or  three  more  to  the  list  of  new 
gases.  All  Europe  followed  these  sagacious 
leaders,  Cavendish  the  discoverer  of  hydro- 
gen, Watt  who  first  suspected  water  to  be 
composed  of  two  gases,  Hutherfurd  the  dis- 
coverer of  nitrogen,  Lavoisier  the  interpre- 
ter though  not  the  first  discoverer  of  oxygen, 
and  the  rest ;  until  everybody  has  at  length 
become  aware  that  gases  are  just  the  steams 
of  liquids  which  boil  at  immensely  low 
points  of  temperature,  these  liquids  being 
the  liquefactions  of  solid  bodies  which  melt 
at  temperatures  lower  still,  and  that  there- 
fore there  may  be  no  end  to  the  number  of 
the  kinds  of  gaseous  matter,  precisely  as 
there  is  no  known  limit  to  tho  vast  variety 
of  liquids  and  solids.  One  species,  or  ra- 
ther a  variable  mixture  of  two  or  three, 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  made 
in  the  outskirts  of  nearly  every  town  now- 
a-days  in  enormous  quantities,  and  then 
sent  away  from  a  huge  Priestleyan  trough 
and  jar,  as  from  a  heart,  to  circulate  through 
a  system  of  metallic  arteries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  the  houses  of  the  rich,  the 
chambers  of  the  poor  and  the  halls  of  tho 
public,  the  incredulity  of  Walter  Scott 
notwithstanding.  Hoffman's  spirit  of  char- 
coal, tho  fixed  air  of  Black,  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  present  nomenclature,  is  studi- 
ously crushed  into  bottles  of  soda-water  by 
stout  machinery,  to  be  quaffed  by  the  luxu- 
rious and  the  ailing  before  it  has  time  to  fly 
away.  Our  cottons  and  linens  are  bleached 
by  chlorine.  Great  balloon  <  are  filled  with 
the  phlogisticated  air  or  hydrogen  of  Caven- 
dish, tho  lightest  of  corporeal  bodies,  to 
carry  men  of  science  and  fools  with  singular 
impartiality.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
separated  from  chemical  union  with  one 
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another  in  wator,  suffered  to  remain  mecha- 
nically mingled,  and  then  made  to  unite 
again  by  combustion  at  the  nozzle  of  the 
oxy -hydrogen  blow-pipe,  so  as  to  produce  a 
number  of  useful  and  beautiful  results. 
The  arsenic  that  may  lurk  about  the  putrid 
remains  of  a  dead  and  buried  man  is  trans- 
formed by  an  easy  process  into  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  so  as  by  its  decomposi- 
tion to  bring  the  metal  that  laid  him  low 
before  the  eye  of  a  jury.  The  spirit  of 
hartshorn  is  now  understood  to  be  but  a 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  called 
ammonia,  absorbed  and  probably  in  com- 
bination with  water ;  while  the  old  spirit  of 
salt  or  muriatic  acid,  is  just  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  hydrochloric  gas;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  these  things  is  daily  made  use  of 
in  the  manufacture  of  those  indispensable 
liquors.  The  nitrogen  is  seduced  into  some- 
thing like  an  unwilling  chemical  union  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  by  a  device 
borrowed  from  nature,  so  as  to  yield  the 
nitrate  of  lime,  the  nitrate  of  potassa  or 
salt-petro,  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and  (by  a  se- 
condary process)  the  nitric  acid  or  nitrate 
of  water  itself,  that  invaluable  oxydant  and 
solvent  of  the  metallurgist  and  the  chemist. 
Hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  chlorine, 
the  four  gaseous  elements  now  known,  (to 
say  nothing  of  fluorine,  which  is  doubtless 
destined  to  be  proved  a  true  gas)  and  a 
great  number  of  gaseous  compounds  of  these 
simple  airs  with  one  another,  and  with  both 
liquid  and  solid  kinds  of  matter,  arc  not 
only  daily  prepared  with  certainty  and  pre- 
cision, but  hourly  transferred  from  combi- 
nation to  combination,  in  the  operations  of 
the  manufactory  and  the  laboratory.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  applications  of 
this  pneumatic  chemistry,  which  took  its 
rise  within  the  (old)  college  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  mind  of  a  student  of  medicine, 
who  had  been  faithfully  brought  up  in  the 
Stahlian  creed  by  Dr.  Cullen,  at  once  his 
preceptor  and  his  disciple.  The  chemistry 
of  the  gases,  in  truth,  is  one  of  several 
achievements  which  unite  to  throw  some- 
thing like  an  imaginative  lustre  around  thoso 
crowds  of  nomadic  young  men,  who  yearly 
congregate  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  for 
the  study  of  physic.  Within  the  indefinite 
circumstances  and  the  questionable  appear- 
ance of  the  student  of  any  current  session, 
there  may  be  working  and  striving  towards 
effective  utterance  some  conception,  which 
Mill  one  day  raise  him  to  tho  companion- 
ship of  the  accomplished  and  much  accom- 
plishing, though  mild,  retiring  and  delicate 
Joseph  Black,  who  lived  as  fine  a  life  of 
science  as  was  over  lived,  and  died  with  a 
cup  of  milk  unspilt  in  his  hand. 


But  neither  the  multifarious  applications 
of  the  pneumatic  chemistry,  nor  yet  tho 
light  it  threw  on  a  multitude  of  natural  ope- 
rations, was  its  greatest  result.  Its  relation 
to  tho  growth  of  the  science  was  still  more 
important  than  these  things.  It  was  no- 
thing less  than  a  critical  momentum  in  the 
history  of  chemistry  at  large.  It  rendered 
the  existing  theory  painfully  too  narrow  ; 
tho  phlogistic  hypothesis  and  classifu  at  ion 
could  not  stretch  to  its  demands  j  the  tree 
began  to  burst  its  bark.  That  admirable 
phantom  phlogiston  could  not  contain,  keep 
in  order,  and  govern  all  those  new  discove- 
ries. It  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  its  his- 
torical purpose.  Chemistry  was  growing 
too  great  for  its  antiquated  rule.  The  very 
discoveries,  which  would  never  have  been 
made  but  for  phlogiston,  were  turning 
against  it  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
made.  As  is  evor  the  case,  his  own  pro- 
geny rose  up  to  devour  this  Saturn ;  his 
own  dogs  wheeled  round  on  this  Acttcon  to 
rond  hi  in:  and  the  memory  of  Thales  and 
all  the  Greeks  was  now  to  be  done  to  death 
for  more  than  age.  But  tho  old  fellow  stood 
gallantly  at  bay  :  and  it  is  uotorious  that 
the  very  men,  whose  discoveries  brought  all 
this  tendency  to  mutiny  and  revolution 
about,  stood  by  the  falling  order  of  things 
to  the  last.  Neither  Cavendish  nor  Priest- 
ley ever  abandoned  tho  matter  of  firo. 
True  to  Empcdocles  and  Stahl,  they  per- 
sisted in  conceiving  of  hydrogen  as  phlogis- 
ticated  and  of  oxygen  as  dephlogisticated. 
airs  respectively,  even  after  the  ponderablo 
constitution  of  water  had  been  suggested 
by  Watt,  discovered  by  Cavendish  himself, 
and  completely  interpreted  by  Lavoisier. 
Cavendish,  indeed,  gave  over  chemical  in- 
vestigation in  disgust,  and  betook  himself 
to  electricity,  as  soon  as  it  became  clear 
that  tho  new  theory  of  chemistry  had  won 
tho  day.  The  restless  and  hasty,  but  in- 
ventive and  generous  Priestley  in  his  old 
ago  took  refuge  from  his  enemies  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  porsevcred  in  the  writing  of  long 
querulous  letters  to  the  Academy  at  Paris 
about  phlogiston,  after  it  had  hem  taken  up 
by  the  roots  with  universal  acclamation  and 
consigned  to  the  Hortus  Siccus  of  History. 
Old  doctrines  and  beliefs  aro  tho  true  man- 
drakes, many-rooted  in  tho  long-trodden 
soil ;  and  they  utter  their  cries  of  pain 
when  they  ore  torn  up,  liko  those  living 
plants  of  old  and  fabulous  renown.  Alas, 
the  superlative  difficulty,  and  that  not  only 
the  intellectual,  but  even  more  especially 
the  moral  difficulty  of  loosening  the  mind 
from  the  fum-sceming  coast  of  prescriptive 
and  contemporary  theory,  and  of  thereupon 
tempting  the  untried  deep  where  no  credible 
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land  appears  to  rise,  has  never  been  bandied 
with  love  and  justice,  whether  by  poets  or 
historians.  More  commonly  the  apostle  of 
the  now  insults  over  the  senility  of  the  pro- 
phot  of  tho  old  idea  : — and  yet  the  New 
Testament  might  surely  have  taught  Chris- 
tendom how  to  think,  feel  and  speak  about 
every  foregoing  dispensation.  On  tho  other 
hand,  the  pain  with  which  an  industrious 
man,  whoso  nature  it  is  to  love  the  past,  to 
revere  its  great  names,  to  delight  in  its  ex- 
cellent construction,  to  cling  to  its  establish- 
ed ways,  to  take  a  paternal  pride  in  his  own 
contributions  to  its  citizenship,  and,  in  fine, 
to  embrace  it  with  all  tho  arms  of  his  soul, 
must  feel  the  island-homo  of  his  thoughts 
and  hopes  begin  to  move  under  his  tread  as 
if  it  were  no  island,  can  bo  altogether  un- 
derstood only  by  the  high-hearted  and 
adventurous  mariner,  who  has  pitched  his 
tent  on  somo  pleasant,  but  volcanic  and 
temporary  margent  the  day  before  its  going 
down  again  to  the  deep.  To  bring  this  sad 
reflection  to  a  merry  end,  however,  it  must 
also  bo  confessed  that  there  is  a  lazy  con- 
servative spirit  which  is  as  ridiculous  and 
cornie  as  this  earnest  passion  for  the  good 
old  ways  is  tragic  and  far  from  ignoble. 
Perhaps  the  quaintest  instance  on  record  of 
that  funny  indolence  was  the  case  of  a  wor- 
thy professor  of  chemistry  at  Aberdeen. 
He  had  allowed  some  years  to  pass  over 
Davy's  brilliant  discovery  of  potassium  and 
its  congeneric  metals  without  a  word  about 
them  in  his  lectures.  At  length  the  learned 
doctor  was  concussed  by  his  colleagues  on 
the  subject,  and  he  condescended  to  notice 
it : — 1  Both  potash  and  soda  are  now  said  to 
be  metallic  oxides,  said  he ;  tho  oxides,  in 
fact,  of  two  metals,  called  potassium  and 
sodium  by  the  discoverer  of  them,  one 
Davy  in  London — a  vsrra  troublesome  per- 
son in  chemistry.' 

It  was  Antoino  Laurent  Lavoisier,  who 
first  felt  the  pressure  of  this  necessity  for  a 
renovated  theory  of  Chemistry,  and  at  once 
began  to  construct  it,  say  rather  to  woo  it 
from  the  opening  bosom  of  nature,  where  it 
lay  ready  to  corno  forth  at  the  call  of  him 
that  know  tho  word  of  power.  Dumas  has 
triumphantly  shown  that  his  countrymen 
had  formed  the  idea  of  his  great  revolution 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  and  that 
even  before  many  of  tho  pneumatic  discove- 
ries of  the  Swedish  and  British  phlogistians 
had  been  made  and  published.  There  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt,  in  fact,  of  tho  sin- 
gle-handed originality  of  tho  French  law- 
giver of  chemistry  in  bringing  about  that 
transition,  from  the  era  of  phlogiston  and 
the  cupel  to  that  of  oxygen  and  the  balance 
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I  which  constitutes  the  turning  point  of  the 
history  now  under  review.  It  is  easy  and 
social  to  speak  with  effusion  about  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  and  the  grandeur  of  combi- 
nation, but  it  seems  generally  to  be  indivi- 
dual men  that  do  the  greater  business  of 
science  and  of  the  world  after  all.  Insti- 
tutes, academies,  royal  societies,  have  all 
been  good ;  but  a  man  like  Lavoisier  is 
bettor  than  them  all.  German,  British, 
American  associations  have  their  important 
purposes  to  servo,  and  they  subserve  them 
well ;  but  an  opinion  just  begins  to  prevail, 
that  in  these  days  we  run  some  danger  of 
being  associated  to  death.  Excessive  asso- 
ciation certainly  tends  to  the  production  of 
weakness  in  the  individual  unit,  if  the  result- 
ing whole  is  strong  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
there  are  some  men  so  unsocial  as  to  dwell 
apart,  drawing  inspiration  from  the  quiot 
past,  from  the  instant  universe  itself,  aud 
from  the  twittering  dawn  that  is  ever  arising 
iu  the  east. 

Strange  to  say,  although  Lavoisier  was 
early  an  academician,  there  was  not  a  little 
of  this  individuality  and  isolation  in  his  cha- 
racter, notwithstanding  that  he  did  not  re- 
semble Stahl  so  much  in  this  respect  as 
Dalton  did, — but  he  is  never  to  be  compared 
with  these  opochal  men,  his  sole  co-equals 
iu  the  history  of  chemistry,  in  largeness  and 
energy  of  intellectual  structure,  while  he 
may  be  confidently  pronounced  their  supe- 
rior in  lucidity  of  the  understanding.  Born 
at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  August  in  1743,  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing his  child,  ho  was  left  very  much  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  intellectual  instincts. 
Having  studied  mathematics,  astronomy, 
botany,  all  with  some  degree  of  particula- 
rity, he  at  length  took  lessons  in  chemistry 
at  the  hands  of  old  Rouello,  an  odd  and  ex- 
travagant enthusiast  who  professed  the  sci- 
ence at  Paris  in  those  days.  A  young  man 
of  many  talents  and  accomplishments,  the 
world  of  science  lay  all  beforo  him  and  in- 
vited his  devotiom  Circumstances  conspir- 
ed with  his  peculiar  genius  to  lead  him  into 
those  chemical  recesses  or  Physica  Subterra- 
nea  of  nature,  into  which  he  was  one  day  to 
shed  a  whole  atmosphere  of  light.  Dumas 
mentions  with  honest  pride  how,  while  yet 
a  youth  of  twenty-two,  his  hero  kept  him- 
self six  weeks  in  total  darkness,  in  order  to 
intensify  the  sensibility  of  his  eye  to  tho 
porception  of  faint  degrees  of  luminosity  ; 
also  how  he  renouncod  the  solicitations  aud 
blandishments  of  Parisian  society  for  tho 
secluded  pursuit  of  science ;  and  how  he 
put  himself  on  short  commons  of  bread 
and  milk,  when  he  found  that  the  want  of 
air  and  exercise  was  going  to  do  him  harm. 
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These  are  probably  things,  one  might  say, 
■which  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  in  Paris  than 
in  London  or  at  Edinburgh,  otherwise  his 
countryman  and  celebrator  would  scarcely 
have  thought  them  so  notable  ;  yet  they  do 
indicate  a  spirit  of  quiet  self-determination 
on  the  part  of  the  young  discoverer.  It 
likewise  appears  that  he  soon  understood 
the  scope  or  the  great  task  which  began  to 
unfold  its  proportions  before  him,  and  he 
made  ready  to  undertake  it  with  a  deal  of 
cool-bloodedness.  Perceiving  ho  should 
need  a  good  income  for  his  purposes,  he 
busied  himself  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  a  farmer-general  of  the  public  revenues. 
When  he  succeeded,  the  chemists  said  he 
had  forsaken  chemistry,  and  the  farmers 
looked  askanco  upon  him  as  an  interloper; 
but  he  eventually  approved  himself  the  best 
of  farmers  and  the  greatest  of  the  chemists 
of  his  day.  In  timely  consolidation  of  his  i 
monetary  foundation,  he  at  the  same  time  | 
obtained  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  j 
his  colleagues  in  the  financial  trade,  a  lady 
who  married  Thompson  the  American,  com- 
monly called  Count  Rumford,  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  immortal  Lavoisier. 

An  academician  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
mental saltpetre  works  at  thirty-three,  during 
the  ministry  of  Turgot ;  and,  after  several 
other  little  public  dignities  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him,  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  famous  commission  on  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  1790.    The  year  after  this  he  pro- 
duced his  treatise  on  the  territorial  wealth 
of  France,  and  the  Constituent  Assembly 
printed  it  at  the  expense  of  the  common- 
wealth.    It  moreover  Bcems  to  be  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  his  countrymen,  at 
least  in  these  days,  tliat  he  behaved  himself 
in  a  manly  and  business-like  way  in  all  his 
public  capacities,  such  as  they  were.  But 
within  all  this  busy  and  successful  outward 
existence  there  moved  an  orb  of  thought 
and  labour,  which  was  of  incalculably  more 
importance  to  the  world.    The  revenue- 
farmer  was  working  out  a  vast  scheme  of 
chemical  discovery  and  doctrine  all  the  time. 
Beginning  in  1772,  in  the  course  of  his 
thirtieth  year,  he  published  some  forty  me- 
moirs in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy 
by  17SG,  within  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
all  of  them  bearing  on  his  new  theory  of 
chemical  science.    It  is  also  recorded  to  his 
honour  that,  though  a  rich  man,  an  eminent 
public  character,  and  a  great  legislator  in 
Bcience,  he  engaged  in  some  of  the  most 
disgusting  of  chemical  investigations  from 
motives  of  humanity,  thereby  adding  works 
of  supererogation  to  those  great  labours 
which  have  given  him  a  name  to  live  for 


ever  in  the  history  of  chemistry  And  human 
progress.    Take  him  all  in  all,  he  must  have 
been  an  industrious,  devoted,  aspiring,  pub- 
lic-spirited, virtuous,  and  really  great  man  ; 
as  he  was  certainly  an  accomplished  man 
of  science  and  the  first  of  chemists.    As  a 
man  of  intellect  ho  belonged  to  his  city 
and  his  age  ;  that  is  to  Bay,  he  was  a  posi- 
tivist,  a  disciple  of  Condillac  in  philosophy 
(if  philosophy  it  might  be  called),  a  man  of 
the  senses  and  the  judgment  according  to 
sense,  essentially  if  not  formally  a  material- 
ist, a  man  of  science  not  a  philosopher, 
analytic  and  rhetorical  rather  than  a  synthe- 
tist  and  a  maker,  acute  not  subtle,  crystal- 
clear  but  not  profound.    "What  with  his 
young  and  demonstrative  enthusiasm  in  pur- 
suit, his  intimacy  with  Laplace  and  many 
of  tho  greater  men  of  his  day,  his  liberal 
public  spirit,  his  perspicacious  and  sceptical 
mind,  his  keen  but  not  ungenial  criticism  of 
the  past,  and  his  discoveries  iu  physical 
science,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
favourable  and  substantially  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  man  and  thinker  which 
the  eighteenth  century  could  produce,  in 
France  and  at  Paris,  than  this  our  lucid  La- 
voisier.   Yet  all  his  services  and  all  his  fine 
qualities  could  not  save  him  from  the  revo- 
lutionary scaffold.    Upon  some  paltry  accu- 
sation of  their  having  authorized  or  winked 
at  the  putting  of  too  much  water  on  the 
Republic's  tobacco,  a  number  of  the  farmers- 
general  were  condemned  to  death  ;  and  tho 
great  chemist  was  one  of  them.    It  Mas  in 
vain  that  he  hid  himself  in  some  inner- 
most cabinet  of  the  academy  :   he  was 
dragged  forth  liko  a  skulking  malefactor,  in- 
sulted by  a  mock-trial,  and  beheaded  with 
the  rest  of  the  suspected  publicans.  It 
3ceins  now  to   aggravate  this  disgusting 
scene  in  the  historical  eyes  of  Dumas,  but  it 
surely  relieves  its  ignominy  in  so  far  as  the 
raging  populace  were  concerned  at  the  time, 
to  think  that  the  guillotine  swept  off  the 
head,  not  of  the  crowned  and  illustrious 
Lavoisier,  but  of  farmer-general  Number 
Five.    The  truly  pathetic  circumstance,  con- 
nected with  this  homicide,  was  the  fact  that 
the  discoverer  was  just  at  the  middle  of  his 
work,  as  he  supposed.    These  arc  the  last 
two  sentences  he  ever  wrote: — 'This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  any  details  concern- 
ing organized  bodies  ;  indeed  I  have  pur- 
posely avoided  that  subject,  and  that  is  tho 
reason  why  I  have  refrained  from  speak- 
ing of  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  san- 
guification, and  animal  heat.    1  shall  return 
some  day  soon  to  these  subjects.'    Me  ne- 
ver returned — in  tho  body  ;  but  his  spirit, 
the  clear  and  unmistifiable  spirit  with  which 
he  questioned  the  unknown,  the  candid  and 
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obedient  spirit  wherewith  he  listened  for  the 
answer  of  nature,  is  with  us  still,  the  nobler 
portion  of  the  legacy  he  left  with  his  disci- 
ples. May  it  never  leave  them!  While 
the  chemists  of  the  rising  generation  endea- 
vour to  assimilate,  in  their  proper  person- 
alities, somewhat  of  the  profound  insight 
into  principles  of  the  Greek  physiologists, 
the  religious  industry  of  Ghebir  and  his 
pharmacologers,  the  intellectual  ambition  of 
Friar  Bacon  and  the  alchemists,  the  inven- 
tiveness and  method  of  Stahl  and  the  pneu- 
matic leaders,  may  they  always  be  strong 
enough  to  subordinate  those  shining  quali- 
ties to  the  incorruptible  common  sense  of 
the  great  French  chemist  and  his  disciples  ; 
and,  if  still  newer  intellectual  manifesta- 
tions arc  now  about  to  be  ovolved  with  the 
development  of  science,  may  the  same 
principles  of  common  sense  accompany 
chemistry  and  its  explorers,  as  the  ballast 
of  the  good  ship,  for  the  name  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Lavoisier  can  never  cease  to  be  whisper- 
ed from  ear  to  ear  even  on  the  strangest  seas. 

It  is  illustrative  of  his  inborn  disposition 
to  cope  with  the  greatest  questions,  as  well 
as  of  the  power  of  an  old  idea  in  a  science, 
that  the  earliest  spontaneous  investigation 
of  Lavoisier  actually  drew  its  initiative 
from  the  dogma  of  Thales  concerning  water  I 
as  the  first  and  fontal  element  of  things. 
That  primitive  conception,  in  truth,  had 
never  quite  disappeared  from  the  horizon  of 
physics;  although  water  was  early  reduced 
to  the  inferior  dignity  of  being  no  more 
than  one  of  four  elemental  natures  as  has 
been  explained  above.  The  fontal  or  gene- 
rative character  of  that  all-important  liquid 
had  been  advanced  by  Van  Uelmont  in 
later  times  in  connexion  with  an  especial 
chemical  instance.  That  converted  alchemist 
maintained  that  water  was  convertible  into 
earth  by  prolonged  boiling,  an  opinion,  ap- 
parently grounded  on  experiment,  which  had 
the  continued  countenance  of  Beccher  and 
Stahl.  That  transcendental  element  of  the 
old  chemistry,  in  fact,  was  long-lived  and 
tenacious.  The  inordinate  love  of  sublimity 
and  unity  was  not  easily  extinguished,  even 
in  so  methodical  a  spirit  as  Stahl  himself. 
He  retained  a  provisional  region  for  facts 
and  thoughts  beyond  the  reach  of  Phlogiston. 
The  belief,  or  rather  the  apprehension,  of 
something  far  more  wondrous  than  metallic 
calxcs  and  tho  matter  of  fire  formed  the 
back-ground  on  which  his  particular  chemi- 
cal doctrine  was  painted ;  and  through  the 
visible  darkness  of  that  distance  there  loom- 
ed two  or  three  shadowy  figures,  pointing 
inwards  to  some  land  of  promise.  These 
did  not  interfere  with  tho  foreground,  but 
they  made  it  feel  unsatisfactory.  They 


poured  a  kind  of  mild  and  sad  contempt 
upon  it.  They  provoked  an  undefinable 
longing  in  the  mind  for  something  they 
could  never  give.  It  therefore  behoved  the 
man  of  a  new  time,  it  behoved  the  young 
Lavoisier  to  lay  them  to  rest  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  settle  the  questions  they  suggest- 
ed once  for  all,  to  discover  the  limits  of 
chemical  enquiry,  in  one  word,  to  under- 
stand without  mistake  the  boundaries  of  his 
sphere  ;  and,  happily,  those  lingering  ghosts 
remained  in  such  a  questionable  shape  that 
he  could  speak  to  them.  He  asked  not  au- 
thority, not  reason,  not  imagination ;  for 
none  of  these  could  tell,  and  he  knew  it :  he 
asked  Nature  if  water  could  or  could  not  be 
turned  into  stone,  and  asked  in  such  a  way 
that  she  could  not  but  accord  an  intelligible 
and  also  an  unmistakable  answer.  He 
took  an  alembic,  whioh  may  be  described  as 
an  air-tight  still  in  which  the  condensed 
steam  or  distilled  liquor  always  flows  back 
into  the  boiler,  weighed  it,  put  an  ascertain- 
ed quantity  of  water  into  it,  made  it  air- 
tight, and  set  the  water  a-boiling;  the 
steam  rising,  getting  condensed,  and  trick- 
ling back  continually  through  tho  tubular 
arms  of  the  pelican.  It  was  kept  boiling  in 
this  way  for  a  hundred-and-one  nights  and 
days,  circulating  inside  the  air-tight  appara- 
tus. At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  whole 
affair  had  lost  no  weight.  The  pelican  or 
alembic  had  lost  seventeen  grains.  Tho 
water  had  gained  weight,  and  it  was  muddy 
with  earthy  particles.  When  this  mudded 
water  was  evaporated  to  dryness  there  re- 
mained 20  grains  of  earth,  17  grains  of 
which  had  clearly  been  worn  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vessel ;  but  where  had  the 
other  3  grains  come  from  ?  Lavoisier  at 
once  assigned  them  to  the  incidental  errors 
of  experiment,  and  he  does  appear  to  have 
been  wonderfully  easily  satisfied  on  the 
point ;  for  surely  an  error  of  three  grains  in 
twenty  was  too  large  to  be  overlooked  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  so  great  and  venerable  a 
question.  The  fact  is  that  tho  three  odd 
grains  came  from  the  water  itself,  the  ori- 
ginal water  doubtless  containing  that  amount 
of  salino  and  organic  matter  in  solution. 
But  this  experimentalist  was  right  in  the 
main,  and  the  earth,  which  Van  Helmont 
and  Beccher  traced  to  the  transformation  of 
water,  was  thus  discovered  to  have  come 
from  the  earthy  vessel  in  which  the  water 
had  been  pertinaciously  boiled.  Scheele  in- 
vestigated this  very  question  in  another 
manner;  he  analyzed  the  earth  produced, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  stuff  of 
the  apparatus.  The  experiments  of  the 
French  and  Swedish  chemists,  taken  toge- 
ther told  with  fatal  effect.    The  day  of 
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scepticism  had  come  at  last,  for  chemistry 
was  growing  great  enough  to  fill  the  ima- 
gination without  the  help  of  transcendental 
dogma,  and  tho  new  students  were  merciless 
experimenters. 

The  notable  circumstances  in  this  experi- 
ment of  Lavoisier,  as  has  been  pointedly- 
urged  by  Dumas,  is  the  use  of  the  balance. 
Till  this  weighing  of  the  alembic,  the  water 
and  the  residue,  the  balance  had  not  been 
used  in  chemistry  as  an  implement  of  re- 
search ;  even  Schcelc  had  an  eye  only  to 
the  quality,  not  at  all  to  the  quantity,  of  the 
earthy  matter,  when  he  made  his  analysis 
or  ratlicr  his  testing  of  it.   We  have  already 
seen  how  the  phlogistians  conceived  and 
taught  that,  when  a  calx  united  with  a  quan- 
tity of  phlogiston,  it  had  lightness  added  to 
it,  not  woight,  and  therefore  the  resultant 
metal  was  not  so  heavy  as  the  original  calx. 
In  fact  then,  so  long  as  phlogiston,  assumed 
to  be  the  principal  agent  in  chemical  opera- 
tion, was  supposed  to  be  even  lighter  than  no- 
thing, the  balance  could  not  possibly  be  in- 
troduced into  chemistry  as  an  instrument  of 
investigation.  Accordingly,  when  Lavoisier 
ordered  a  fine  balance  to  be  made  with  a  view 
to  its  employment  in  research,  the  fate  of 
phlogiston  was  sealed.    The  very  thought  of 
the  balance  implied  the  perception,  by  him 
who  first  thought  of  it,  of  the  central  idea  of 
all  positive  chemistry,  namely,  that  every 
chemical  operation  ends  in  an  equation  ;  if 
100  grains,  ounces  or  pounds  of  any  sub- 
stance whatsoever  arc  burned,  distilled,  or  iu 
any  way  altered  by  a  chemical  process,  then 
100  pounds,  ounces  or  grains  of  material  I 
must  be  accounted  for  after  the  operation  ; 
if  100  grains  or  hundred-weights  of  wood  | 
are  consumed  by  fire,  the  100  must  be  found, 
when  all  is  done,  in  the  ashes,  the  water  and 
the  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  combus- 
tion, for  nothing  is  ever  lost.    Weight  was, 
for  this  intelligent  and  resolute  stranger  on 
the  arena  of  chemistry,  an  immutable  thing 
in  nature.    He  saw  without  a  doubt  that  the 
opposite  of  gravity,  namely,  the  levity  of 
the  schoolmeti,  was  a  mere  negation  ;  a  re- 
lative term,  not  a  positive  reality ;  a  no,  not 
a  yes.    This  original  j>ereeption,  or  first  act 
of  insight,  was  the  starting-point  of  his  ca- 
reer.   It  was  the  first-fruit  of  his  happy 
genius;  and,  thank  heaven,  there  were  also 
vouchsafed  to  him  industry,  courage,  talent 
and  wealth,  sufficient  for  its  fulfilment  and 
elaboration :  he  hud  not  to  teach  a  day- 
school,  attended  by  scrubby  little  boys  with 
bare  feet  and  with  satchels  on  their  backs, 
like  Dalton  during  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  ;  and  therefore  he  was  comparatively 
rapid  in  his  progress,  although  he  had  to 
work  and  writo  during  not  a  few  years  be- 


fore he  was  either  listened  to  or  understood 
—a  kind  of  thing  which  posterity  always 
likes  to  forget. 

After  what  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  Lavoisier  should  have 
communicated  the  following  note  to  the 
Academy  so  early  as  the  1st  November 
1772,  when  only  in  his  thirtieth  year,  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  and  before 
the  full  development  of  chemical  pneuma- 
tics, which  has  been  sketched  above  : — 1 1 
have  lately  discovered  that  where  sulphur 
is  burned  there  is  produced  an  acid  with  in- 
crease of  weight ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
phosphorus.    That  increase  of  weight  cumes 
from  the  fixation  of  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  air.    If  tho  metals  also,  when  calcined, 
increase  in  weight,  it  is  just  from  a  similar 
fixation  of  air,  and  I  can  prove  it  by  experi- 
ment.   In  fact,  if  I  take  a  metallic  calx  and 
heat  it  with  carbon  in  shut  vessels,  then  at 
the  moment  when  the  calx  is  reduced  to  tho 
metallic  state, — at  the  moment,  for  example, 
when  litharge,  (the  calx  of  lead)  is  changed 
into  metallic  lead,  there  reappears  the  air 
which  had  become  fixed  when  the  metallic 
lead  had  previously  been  made  into  a  calx, 
and  you  may  collect  an  aerial  product  at 
least  a  thousand  times  more  bulky  than  tho 
solid  litharge   employed.'     'This  experi- 
mcnt,'  it  is  added,  1  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  that  has  been  made 
since  Stahl:' — and  so  indeed  it  was,  for  it 
involved  the  superseding  of  the  Stahlian  view 
of,  and  way  of  looking  at,  the  phenomeua  of 
chemistry.   This  experiment,  in  truth,  clear- 
ly contained  the  discovery  that  when  brim- 
stone and  phosphorus  are  clianged  by  com- 
bustion into  acids,  and  when  a  metal  is 
burned  to  a  calx,  the  change  is  owing,  not 
to  the  giving  out  of  a  phlogiston  by  these 
combustibles  respectively,  but  to  their  ab- 
sorption of  and  chemical  combination  with 
large  quantities  of  some  ponderable  kind  of 
air.    Hut  nobody  saw  it*  vast  importance 
except  the  experimentalist  himself.   So  late 
as  1778,' six  years  after  the  observation  was 
made  known,  Macquer  had  a  great  load  ta- 
ken off  hi»  stomach  (to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion in  a  letter)  by  finding,  after  all  due 
ventilation  of  tho  matter  among  his  scientific 
gossips,  that  phlogiston  was  far  from  having 
any  need  of  going  to  the  wall  yet.    Be  it 
repeated  once  more,  with  deep  and  affection- 
ate respect,  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  givo 
over  a  cherished  theory  :  it  is  almost  as  dif- 
ficult as  to  discover  a. new  one;  and  it  is 
only  the  frivolous  and  changeable  inventor 
of  new-fangled  conceits,  or  the  light-hearted 
minion  of  every  glittering  innovator,  that 
refuses  to  do  homage  to  the  loyal  spirit  of 
the  honest  conservative.     Wo  remember 
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with  how  much  tenderness,  we  had  almost 
said  with  what  a  tone  of  sadness  and  sense 
of  injury,  the  late  Doctor  Hope  chid  one 
of  the  expectant  graduates  of  the  College 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  tho  public 
defence  of  their  medical  theses  in  1S39,  for  en- 
tertaining the  undemonstrable  Ammonium- 
view  of  the  constitution  of  the  ammoniacal 
salts.  The  venerable  professor  retained  his 
well-grounded  fidelity  to  good  old  Ammonia, 
saying  that  he  had  '  hoped  it  should  at  least 
last  all  his  days.' 

Lavoisier  knew  the  worth,  and  anticipated 
the  future  value,  of  his  young  and  yet  im- 
mature idea  ;  and  that  was  enough.  Dumas 
has  called  the  particular  attention  of  chemists 
to  the  fact,  accordingly,  that  although  it  was 
in  1772  that  his  hero  began  the  interchange 
of  preliminary  shots,  it  was  not  till  1783, 
eleven  years  later  and  in  the  course  of  his 
forty-first  year,  that  he  fairly  gave  battle  to 
phlogiston.  Till  that  period,  says  the  histo- 
rian, Lavoisier  seemed  to  have  retreated 
from  his  position,  in  the  opinion  of  the  su- 
perficial. But  it  was  only  because  ho  had 
not  yet  collected  and  organized  a  strong 
enough  array  of  facts  for  the  defonce  of  his 
proposals.  In  truth,  after  having  been  ele- 
ven years  engaged  in  the  working  out  of  his 
theory,  Lavoisier  was  in  the  glorious  minori- 
ty of  one,  in  so  far  as  the  chemists  wero  con- 
cerned :  he  had  only  one  disciple,  and  that 
one  was  his  friend  Laplace,  the  astronomer. 
It  was  not  till  1787,  when  tho  reformer  was 
forty-four  years  of  age  and  a  veteran  in 
science,  that  Fourcroy  began  to  teach  both 
the  phlogiston  hypothesis  and  the  oxygen 
theory  in  his  public  lectures,  and  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  them  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter.  Berthollet  joined  the  new 
cause  the  same  year.  Guyton  Morveau, 
Monge,  and  gradually  all  the  world,  includ- 
ing Great  Britain,  followed  their  leaders  at 
last.  Then,  after  everybody  was  converted 
to  the  new  views,  and  aAer  the  academicians 
had  aided  our  discoverer  in  the  construction 
of  a  nomenclature  fitted  for  the  expression 
and  illustration  of  the  new  chemistry,  it 
began  to  be  everywhere  discussed  and  ap- 
plauded as  the  doctrine  of  the  French  che- 
mists forsooth  !  '  This  new  blow  was  very 
painful  to  him,'  writes  his  admirable  vindi- 
cator : — '  That  theory,'  he  cried,  *  is  not,  as  I 
hear  it  called,  is  not  the  theory  of  the  French 
chemists,  it  is  mine  own  ;  it  is  a  possession 
■which  I  claim  at  the  hands  of  my  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.'  Much  was  also 
said,  of  course,  about  those  things  which  he 
owed  to  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Scbeele.  He 
owed  them  much  ;  yet  ho  owed  them  only 
facts,  and  facts  distorted  by  the  false  medium 
through  which  their  discoverers  saw  them, 


but  facts  which  nevor  conducted  them  to 
any  such  theory,  facts  which  easily  fell  into 
order  under  his  theory,  and  facts  that  he 
discovered  for  the  most  part  almost  as  soon 
as  themselves.  He  owed  them  not  a  ray  of 
thought :  he  owed  them  obstruction.  Nor 
were  good-natured  and  impartial  critics  slow 
to  remind  a  generous  cosmopolitan  publio 
that  Jean  Rey,  (and  Mho  knows  whom  be- 
sides?) had  previously  found  that  metals 
were  heavier  after  than  before  combustion 
or  calcination  and  did  then  contain  air ;  but 
they  reminded  neither  the  world  nor  them- 
selves  that  the  invaluable  discovery  remain- 
ed as  barren  as  ice,  until  the  radiance  of 
Lavoisier's  searching  spirit  made  it  flow  over 
the  plain,  bringing  all  manner  of  fruits  out 
of  the  willing  earth,  and  going  down  to  bear 
rich  fleets  upon  its  bosom. 

It  were  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to 
trace  the  succession  of  particulars  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Lavoisier's  career  :  suffice  it  that  it 
was  arduous,  singlehanded,  and  victorious  in 
his  own  lifetime.  The  crowning  moment 
was  perhaps  the  following  discovery : — 
Oxygen  had  been  discovered  by  Priestley 
and  by  himself;  he  had  also  ascertained  that 
it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  that 
becomes  fixed  (or  absorbed  and  combined 
with)  when  brimstone  is  burnt  or  a  metal 
calcined  ;  so  that  the  calx  of  quicksilver  was 
known  to  contain  at  least  mercury  and  oxy- 
gen, whatsoever  else  it  might  contain.  He 
therefore  took  a  known  weight  of  mercurial 
rust,  and  drove  the  oxygen  out  of  it  by  heat 
(for  simplo  heating  decomposes  that  oxide) ; 
but  did  so  in  such  an  apparatus  as  enabled 
him  to  catch  and  retain  that  oxygen,  as  well 
as  to  preservo  the  liberated  quicksilver  also. 
Ho  next  recalcined  this  same  mercury,  by 
means  of  the  same  oxygen  as  had  just  been 
expelled  from  the  original  calx  employed  ; 
and  he  thereby  obtained  the  same  weight  of 
the  calx  of  mercury  as  had  been  introduced 
into  the  apparatus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment.  This  was  an  express  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  red  rust  of  quiek- 
silver  is  a  compound  of  nothing  ponderable 
but  mercury  and  oxygen,  instead  of  quick- 
silver being  (as  had  been  so  long  and  loyally 
believed)  a  compound  of  its  own  calx  with 
the  positively  light  phlogiston.  "When  it 
was  made  out  that  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  mercury  and  the  oxygen,  obtainable 
by  heat  from  any  known  weight  of  mercurial 
calx,  is  exactly  equal  to  that  weight,  the  ex- 
perimental demonstration  was  oomplete. 

Tho  substance  of  the  Lavoisierian  chemis- 
try may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  a  few 
paragraphs,  but  that  without  being  careful  to 
assign  each  particular  to  its  author,  seeing 
tho  central  facts  and  the  great  vivifying  truth 
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of  the  whole  system  wore  Lavoisier's  own 
unmistakable  handiwork. 

§  1.  Water  is  not  the  element  of  all 
things,  not  the  first  of  material  forms,  not 
the  beginning  of  creation.    It  is  not  even 
the  best  or  highost  in  rank,  as  Pindar  ex- 
presses it,  of  four  or  any  other  number  of 
elements.    It  is  not  an  element  at  all :  it  is 
the  resulting  unity  of  two  elements  in  com- 
bination, hydrogen  and  oxygen.    It  is  the 
rust  or  calx  of  hydrogen,  as  iron-rust  is  the 
calx  of  iron,  as  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  the 
calx  of  quicksilver :  it  is  the  oxide  of  the 
gaseous  metal  hydrogen.    It  is  curious  to 
take  notice  of  the  changing  fortunes  of  this 
Bweet  blood  of  nature  in  the  history  of  che- 
mistry.   First  the  matrix  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse, then  only  one  of  four  elements,  though 
the  chief  of  the  quaternion,  more  latterly 
looked  upon  as  at  least  an  altogether  pecu- 
liar and  calx-producing  principle,  and  at  last 
discovered  to  be  itself  nothing  but  a  liquid 
product  of  combustion,  one  oxyde  among 
many,  the  mere  ashes  of  so  much  burnt 
hydrogen,  a  common  compound  of  two  out 
of  a  large  number  of  elements.    Yet  this 
composition  of  water  was  a  critical  discovery 
in  its  day  :  for  some  years  the  whole  science 
revolved  around  it ;  and  it  is  still  the  typical 
illustration  of  the  chemistry  of  analysis  and 
synthesis.  James  Watt  of  the  Steam-engine, 
though  not  otherwise  known  in  chemistry, 
was  the  first  to  form  the  conception  that 
water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
or  rather  of  phlogisticated  and  dephlogisti- 
cated  airs  (the  same  things  as  objects  cer- 
tainly, but  somewhat  different  in  and  for  the 
mind) ;  and  Cavendish,  a  truly  great  disco- 
verer of  facts  in  this  science,  was  the  first  to 
make  the  proposition  good  by  unassailable 
experiments  :  but  this  all-important  disco- 
vory  was  surely  mystified,  in  the  thoughts 
of  both  these  inventors,  by  their  mistaken 
adhesion  to  phlogiston ;  so  that  it  was  the 
light  of  Lavoisier's  system  after  all,  that 
gave  its  significance  to  that  capital  fact.  La- 
voisier did  make  the  discovery  for  him- 
self, it  seems  ;  and  certainly  he  would  have 
made  it  first,  but  for  the  anticipation  of  Watt 


question.  Lord  Brougham,  Arago,  Dumas, 
have  all  broken  their  lances  in  trying  to  set- 
tle the  rival  claims,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
kindly  effort  of  one  of  the  relatives  of  Watt. 
It  is  riot  long,  indeed,  since  a  deceased  critio 
of  our  own  mingled  in  the  controversy,  in- 
vestigating and  adjudicating  on  its  merits, 
with  the  skill  of  an  advocate  and  the  love  of 
a  friend,  if  not  with  all  the  impersonality  of 
a  judge.  The  question  has  likewise  been 
handled  more  recently,  and  that  with  much 
knowledge  and  rare  acumen,  in  the  Life  of 
their  name-sire  sent  forth  by  the  Cavendish 
Society.  On  the  whole,  however,  while  feel- 
ing that  all  such  questions  of  priority  are 
but  poor  things,  we  stand  by  the  opinion 
already  pronounced  without  misgiving,  but 
also  without  much  concern,  for  Lavoisier  can 
spare  deductions  from  his  estate  of  fame, 
whieh  would  impair  the  horitago  of  either 
Cavendish  or  Watt. 

As  for  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  the  new 
chemistry  found  it  to  be  no  more  an  ele- 
mental principle  of  nature  than  the  water 
of  tho  ocean,  but  just  a  mechanical  mixture, 
for  the  most  part,  of  some  20  parts  of  oxy- 
gen, and  80  parts  of  nitrogen  or  ozote,  kept 
habitually  moist  by  a  varying  ratio  of  wa- 
tery vapour,  whether  visible  or  invisible.  It 
also  contains  some  4  parts  in  1000  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  to  say  nothing  of  those  traces 
of  ammonia,  carburetted  hydrogen  (and 
what  not  ?)  more  lately  discovered  in  its  all- 
embracing  substance.  To  tho  earlier  La- 
voisierian,  then,  the  atmosphere  comprised 
the  three  gases,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  the  hardest  of  solid  bodies,  namely, 
carbon  or  the  diamond, — the  four  organogens 
or  main  products  of  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganized creatures,  plants  and  animals. 

On  tho  other  hand,  the  earth,  the  third 
of  the  old  elemental  quartad,  is  the  resultant 
of  the  combinations  and  mixtures  and  juxta- 
positions of  some  seventeen  metals  (still  to 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  chemistry 
before  the  discoveries  of  Humphrey  Davy, 
the  great  con  sum  mat  or  of  tho  movement  of 
Lavoisier),  of  six  non-metallic  bodies  or 
combustibles  (three  known,  namely,  carbon, 


and  Cavendish:  yet  the  grand  distinction  of!  sulphur,  phosphorus  ;  and  three  inferred  to 
the  French  lawgiver  is  the  circumstance  that  j  exist,  namely,  the  muriatic,  fluoric  and  bo- 
he  was  bringing  about  a  reformation,  deve-  raeio  radicals,  as  they  were  called),  of  five 
loping  a  vast  system,  and  exemplifying  a  j  earths,  of  two  alkalis,  and  of  the  threo  at- 
new  method  of  inquiry,  while  our  country-  mocpberta  gases.  But  oxygen  was  the  most 
men  were  the  conservative  seekers  of  only  important  of  all  these  provisional  elements 
particular  facts.  Such  appears  to  be  a  or  undecompounded  bodies.  It  converted 
righteous  judgment  regarding  tho  several  the  throe  known  combustibles  into  acids,  it 


claims  of  these  three  investigators  in  this 
matter.  Since  they  represent  Scotland,  Eng- 
land and  France  respectively,  it  is  but  natu 


was  supposed  to  have  converted  tho  threo 
unknown  combustible  radicals  into  the  cor- 
responding  known  acids:  it  converted  the 


ral  that  a  good  deal  should  have  been  written  metals  into  bases  or  so  many  sorts  of  earth 
with  some  acerbity  on  all  the  sides  of  tho  I  or  alkali,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  tho  cal- 
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cifying  principle  of  the  regular  earths  and 
alkalis  ;  and,  in  fine,  the  compounds  of  oxy- 
gen with  other  elements,  whether  known  or 
shrewdly  inferred,  were  perceived  to  be  the 
most  abundant  and  widely  spread  of  all  na- 
tural combinations  : — so  that  this  whole 
crisis  of  quick  development  may  well  be 
called  the  epoch  of  oxygen  and  the  balance. 
It  was  the  pneumatic  chemistry  that  prepar- 
ed the  way  for  it,  it  was  the  balance  that 
ushered  it  on  the  scene,  and  oxygen  is  its 
great  result.  The  discovery  of  oxygen  ren- 
dered the  balance  both  applicable  and  ne- 
cessary, tho  use  of  the  balance  put  oxygen 
in  its  place  within  the  system  of  nature  and 
of  science,  and  they  can  never  be  put  asun- 
der in  the  memory  of  the  chemist.  A  glass- 
covered  balance,  turning  on  an  edge  of  ada- 
mant, with  the  antiquo  symbol  of  the  mer- 
curial calx  in  one  scale  and  the  modern  re- 
presentative of  mercury  -f-  oxygen  in  the 
other,  is  that  Libra  of  the  historical  Zodiac 
into  which  the  sun  of  Chemistry  rose,  as 
soon  as  the  star  of  Lavoisier  was  fairly  in 
the  ascendant. 

§  2.  There  is  no  such  creature  as  phlogis- 
ton or  the  matter  of  fire.  When  a  body, 
compound  or  elementary,  is  burned,  it  does 
not  give  out  imaginary  levitative  phlogis- 
ton: it  takes  in  real  gravitative  oxygen. 

Yet  Lavoisier,  in  laying  the  matter  of  fire  able  combustibles),  but  it  was  also  the 
(with  its  positive  levity)  to  rest  for  ever,  principal  party  to  a  multitude  of  more 
could  not  escape  from  its  buried  power  over  peaceable  operations.  The  respiration  of 
him.  Black  had  discovered  the  fact  of  la-  animals,  the  process  of  vegetation,  and  many 
tent  heat,  and  explained  his  conception  of  less  important  natural  phenomena,  were  all 
the  phenomenon  with  the  help  of  the  hypo-  i  found  to  depend  on  this  constituent  of  the 
thesis  of  caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat,  a  <  atmosphere.  It  was  perceived  to  be  inci- 
substance,  not  monstrously  endowed  with  ■  dental  to  the  growth  of  organic  beings,  to 
lightness  indeed,  but  possessed  of  no  weight  I  their  sustenance,  and  to  their  decay.  What 


their  system  the  notion  of  a  kind  of  matter, 
capable  of  entering  into  chemical  combina- 
tion with  the  indubitable  kinds  of  matter, 
and  yet,  not  only  without  visibility  or  pal- 
pability or  separability,  but  absolutely  with- 
out weight,  without  the  tendency  to  gravi- 
tate towards  the  central  bodv  of  the  earth, 
without  the  power  to  help  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  draw  towards  and  move  round  the 
sun,  in  a  word,  without  one  of  the  actual 
common  properties  of  all  the  known  forma 
of  matter,  let  the  mediaeval  scholastic  or 
the  modern  geometer  call  it  an  essential 
property  or  not !  Posterity  will  assuredly 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  half-truths  or  me- 
taphysical mystifications  at  the  core  of  the 
Lavoisierian  chemistry,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  be  by  many  now-a-days,  notwithstanding 
that  our  text-books  in  this  highly  positive 
science  are  still  too  full  of  matters  of  heat, 
of  light,  of  electricity,  of  galvanism,  of 
magnetism,  and  even  of  unheard-of  odyles 
or  ogres,  which  the  genius  of  Fact  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  driven  beyond 
the  confines  of  Science  for  ever,  after  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  and  the  use  of  the  bal- 
ance. 

§  3.  Oxygen  was  not  only  the  great  agent 
of  combustions  (by  the  extrication  of  its  ca- 
loric on  its  energetic  union  with  the  ponder- 


whatever,  the  very  ghost  of  poor  phlogis- '  was  true  then  is  true  still : — oxygen  is  the 
ton !  Lavoisier  adopted  this  caloric.  When !  mainspring  of  a  vast  proportion  of  all  those 
phosphorus  burned  in  vital  air  with  a  flame  j  movements  that  are  constantly  going  on  un- 
nearly  as  dazzling  as  the  sun,  he  knew  that  der  the  figured  face  and  visible  indications 
it  entered  with  rapidity  into  chemical  union  j  of  the  terrestrial  horizon.  It  is  both  the 
rith  the  oxygen,  and  he  attributed  the  heat :  builder  and  the  destroyer  of  the  ever-shifting 


of  the  flame  to  the  extrication  of  the  impon- '  scene  around  us ;  at  once  tho  finger  and  the 
derable  matter  of  heat  or  caloric  from  the j tooth  of  time. 

phosphorus  and  especially  from  the  oxygen,  §  4.  The  conception  of  chemical  union 
to  say  nothing  of  the  light  of  the  fUmo  in  received  a  great,  though  by  no  means  a  full, 

accession  of  clearness  from  the  Lavoisierian 
movement.    The  word  Affinity,  standing 


the  present  connexion.  In  short,  the  Em- 
pedoclean  matter  of  fire,  or  rather  the 
Stahlian  phlogiston,  supposed  to  have  less 
than  no  weight,  was  just  broken  up  into  ca- 
loric, the  matter  of  heat,  and  an  analogous 
matter  of  light,  both  supposed  to  be  abso- 
lutely imponderable  projectiles,  of  a  truly 


for  the  force  in  virtuo  of  which  the  chemi- 
cal combination  of  two  or  more  bodies  takes 
place,  was  first  used  by  Barchusen  and  first 
defined  by  Boerhaave.  The  very  word,  how- 
ever, shows  that  even  the  latter  was  under 


material  nature,  and  capable  of  fixation  by ',  the  obsolete  notion  that  it  is  bodies  stand- 
certain  of  the  ponderable  forms  of  matter. 1  ing  in  affinity  with  one  another,  that  is  to 

U  J!    •      L'  J  1    I  J:  .  nthar    tl,„(     n  rn 


Founding  on  a  mischievous  and  purely  geo-  say,  bodies  resembling  each  other,  that  are 
metrical  abstraction,  to  the  effect  that  ex-  the  most  prone  to  enter  into  mutual  union, 
tension  is  the  only  essential  property  of  Mercury  was  fancied  to  amalgamate  so  eaai- 
xnatter,  Black  and  Lavoisier  admitted  into  ly  with  certain  of  the  metals  because  it  i» 
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of  a  like  naturo  with  them.  In  the  now 
chemistry,  however,  the  strongest  and  most 
prevalent  compounds  were  those  consisting 
of  the  most  dissimilar  ingredients,  for  exam- 
ple, those  of  oxygen  and  the  metal.  The 
term  Affinity,  therefore,  began  at  once  to  be 
equivalent  with  Chemical  Attraction,  which 
also  began  to  be  understood  as  a  force  act- 
ing among  the  invisible  particles  of  matter, 
just  as  gravitation  exerts  itself  among  the 
visible  masses  of  creation  : — a  thing,  the 
latter,  which  Newton  had  seen  and  said  long 
before  the  dawn  of  this,  the  chemistry  of 
fact.  But  the  Lavoisierians,  especially 
Fourcroy  and  all  who  have  come  after  him, 
went  further  in  this  direction  than  they  were 
(or  are  yclf)  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the 


inferred,  and  even  explicitly 
stated,  that  chemical  attraction  or  particular 
affinity  displays  itself  only  between  the  par- 
ticles of  different  kinds  of  matter,  for  in- 
stance, between  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but 
by  no  means  between  one  particle  and  an- 
other of  hydrogen  or  of  oxygen.  They  de- 
fined chemical  affinity,  indeed,  as  nothing 
else  than  the  attraction  of  cohesion  mutually 
exerted  between  differing  kinds  of  matter. 
The  particles  of  a  piece  of  brimstone  hold 
together,  in  the  piece,  by  the  force  of  the 
attraction  of  cohesion,  as  it  is  named  ;  and 
the  holding  together  of  mercury  and  oxygen, 
in  the  mercurial  calx,  was  attributed  to  the 
same  force  acting  between  the  two  differing 
kinds  of  element,  namely,  quicksilver  and  ] 
oxygen.  Without  entering  on  the  discussion 
of  this  vital  point,  we  venture  to  foretell 
that  this  will  ere  long  be  considered  as  an- 
other error  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Lavoi- 
sierian  chemistry  ;  and  it  is  an  error  which 
the  Daltonian  movement  has  not  yet  done 
away  with. 

§  5.  The  Lavoisierian  definition  of  the 
elemental  nature  was  perfect.  It  was  the 
first  clear  conception  ever  attained  to  and 
uttered  on  the  subject.  This  great  lawgiver 
of  Chemistry  become  Positive,  an  apt  scho- 
lar in  scientific  scepticism  and  the  admirer 
of  Condillac,  defined  a  chemical  element  to 
be  nothing  more  (and  nothing  less)  than  a 
material  substance  not  yet  analyzable,  not 
yet  broken  up  into  simpler  forms*;  in  short, 
a  body  not  yet  decomposed  but  not  there- 
fore indccomponible,  to  be  called  simple  for 
the  time  being  but  not  necessarily  always  to 
remain  in  the  list  of  elements,  elementary 
not  in  an  absolute  but  only  in  a  logical  and 
provisional  sense  of  the  term.  The  metals, 
the  earths,  the  alkalis,  the  combustibles,  the 
three  gaseous  organogens,  were  therefore  all 
registered  as  elements  for  the  meantime. 
Davy  decomposed  the  alkalis  and  earths, 
proving  them  to  be  the  oxydes  of  so  many 


new  and  unhcard-of  mefals.  The  same 
mist,  certainly  the  noblest  of  the  disciples 
and  workmen  of  Lavoisier,  found  out  the 
true  nature  of  chlorine,  and  thereby  de- 
prived oxygen  of  the  right  to  its  name  ;  for 
oxygen  had  been  prematurely  chronicled  as 
the  acid-gendering  element,  but  chlorine  was 
now  discovered  to  be  at  once  a  simple  body 
and  an  engendercr  of  acids  just  as  truly  as 
oxygen.  Iodine,  selenium,  silicon,  titanium, 
rhodium  and  many  other  substances,  equally 
elementary  with  oxygen  and  the  old  metals, 
have  followed  in  their  turns,  and  there  are 
now  no  fewer  than  some  sixty  Lavoisierian 
elements,  while  there  may  well  be  a  hun- 
dred of  them  before  the  century  is  out. 
There  is  no  probable  limit,  in  truth,  to  the 
number  of  this  species  of  elementary  prin- 
ciple. If  the  chemist  could  but  dig  deeper 
into  the  surface  of  tho  world  he  inhabits,  or 
could  be  licensed  to  carry  his  quarrying  gear 
to  the  moon,  or  could  even  lay  hold  of  tho 
smallest  of  the  Junonian  asteroids,  to  say 
nothing  that  might  be  construed  into  im- 
pertinence concerning  the  diggings  of  either 
Jupiter  or  Venus,  what  a  pile  of  such  sim- 
ple bodies  he  might  build  up !  It  should 
never  bo  forgotten  that  he  has  hitherto  done 
nothing  but  scratch  the  outside  of  this  old 
Ilertha,  and  that  only  to  the  depth  of  the 
thickness  of  this  paper-leaf  in  comparison 
with  a  sphere  of  two  feet  in  diameter.  Yes, 
he  has  merely  raked  a  little  among  the  out- 
ermost ashes  of  this  great  globe  itself,  tho 
heanh  of  the  family  of  man,  and  his  own 
body  will  soon  be  ashes  among  ashes,  earth 
in  earth,  when  the  spirit  that  was  in  him, 
returned  to  God  who  gave  it,  may  well 
smile  at  the  remembrance  of  yon  dim  spot 
which  men  call  Earth,  and  at  the  century  of 
elements  he  had  gathered  from  all  its  little 
heights  and  hollows.  In  fact  and  in  brief, 
then,  there  may  be  six  hundred  of  such  ele- 
ments as  ours  just  as  well  as  sixty  ;  and  al- 
most every  year  is  actually  adding  a  new 
one  to  the  catalogue.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that,  from  not  one  of 
theso  present  sixty,  can  the  hottest  furnace 
seven  times  heated,  the  coldest  freezing  mix- 
ture, the  strongest  and  steadiest  galvanio 
pile,  the  most  thunderous  of  electric  batte- 
ries, or  tho  most  pungent  reagent,  were  it 
even  fluorine  or  potassium  at  a  white  heat, 
extract  anything  but  itself : — gold  yields 
gold,  iron  yields  iron,  hydrogen  yields  hy- 
drogen, only  gold  and  iron  and  hydrogen,  to 
all  the  solicitations  of  the  fiercest  analytics 
yet  known.  '  "We  stand  before  the  guarded 
door  of  nature:  the  strong  bolts  will  not 
move:  everything  fails  us,  everything  !' 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  think  that  all  those  sixty 
creatures  are  truly  simple  or  elementary. 
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The  instinct  of  humanity  revolts  against  be- 
lieving that  the  Maker  has  departed  from 
his  wonted  simplicity  of  procedure  in  this 
one  part  of  creation,  and  flung  such  a  num- 
ber of  unchangeable  dements  from  his  im- 
mediate hand.    Many  thoughtful  and  inge- 
nuous men,  indeed,  have  frankly  supposed 
that  it  were  more  like  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  as  shewn  by  his  interpreted  works,  to 
pour  forth  the  unreckonable  variety  of  things 
from  the  bosom  of  one  or  two  principles. 
Thalcs  and  the  Greek  physicists,  Ghebir 
and  the  polypharmacists,  Roger  Bacon  and 
the  alchemists,  Stahl  and  the  phlogistians, 
Lavoisier  himself,  Humphry  Davy,  Prout, 
even  Berzelius  himself,  that  man  of  multi- 
tude, have  all  given  more  or  less  explicit 
expression  to  this  native  yearning  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  of  man  towards  sim- 
plicity, that  is  to  say,  towards  some  unity  or 
other  underlying  the  multiplicity  of  appear- 
ances, in  this  subterranean  domain  of  na- 
ture.   Man  does  not  love  multiplicity  ;  he 
admires  it;  but  it  is  unity  that  he  loves,  for 
it  moves  his  imagination  whilo  it  touches 
his  heart,  not  only  making  the  whole  world 
kin,  but  also  lessening  the  distance  between 
that  world  and  God.    The  next  great  ques- 
tion in  chemistry  then,  say  rather,  tho  per- 
petual and  the  greatest  question  in  the  sci- 
ence, is  precisely  this ; — What  is  the  inte- 
rior nature  of  those  elements'?    From  the 
Lavoisierian  point  of  view,  in  plain  earnest, 
that  is  the  oue  question  of  the  age.  The 
science  bids  us  ask,  and  perhaps  nature  is 
ready  to  answer  it :  but  what  shall  be  done, 
since  no  known  analytical  power  can  move 
one  of  those  steadfast  natures  from  its  pro- 
priety ?    Let  synthesis  bo  tired,  if  analysis 
has  failed  :  synthesis  has  never  been  tried. 
Be  it  observed,  too,  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  all  the  sixty  present 
elements  are  equidistant  from  simplicity  : 
they  are  all  equally  compound  (and  equally 
simple,  for  that  matter),  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  unanimous  testimony  of  chemi- 
cal analogy.    Their  case  is  exactly  like  that 
of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  and 
their  congeners,  before  the  discovery  of  po- 
tassium ;  that  is  to  say,  potassa  once  dis- 
covered to  be  a  metallic  calx  or  oxyde,  all 
the  rest  were  clearly  metallio  oxydes  too, 
as  experiment  was  not  long  of  shewing.  In 
the  same  way,  if  the  secret  of  one  of  those 
silent  and  tantalizing  elements  be  disco- 
vered, the  secret  of  them  all  is  out.* 

*  For  more  particular  insight  into  the  first  epoch 
of  positive  chemistry,  the  reader  is  referred  back- 
wards to  an  article  on  Davy  in  the  third  Number  of 
this  Review,  and  forwards  to  an  intended  criticism 
of  the  Daltonian  movement:  But  the  perusal  of  La- 
Yoisier's  Traiti  EtemctUain  will  do  more  for  him 


Comte's  generalization  of  the  particulars 
known  regarding  the  growth  of  man's  idea 
of  nature  has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  notice  the 
expression  of  his  law  in  the  history  of  the 
theory  of  fire,  that  impressive  phenomenon 
which  continued  to  be  tho  central  point  of 
chemistry  until  the  later  Lavoisierians  at 
length  put  it  in  its  proper  and  subordinate 
place.     Common  combustion,  as  brought 
about  by  energetic  oxidation,  will  always  be 
an  important  object  of  study  ;  bat,  now  that 
other  gases  aro  known  to  support  combus- 
tion, now  that  a  pair  of  solid  bodies  are  ea- 
sily made  to  extricate  heat  and  light  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  kind  of  atmosphere, 
and  now  that  fire  is  understood  to  consist  in 
the  production  of  heat  and  light  by  or  du- 
ring any  chemical  action  that  is  intense 
enough,  the  venerable  process  falls  to  bo 
considered  as  an  accident  and  not  an  es- 
sence. In  one  word,  the  Lavoisierian  theory 
of  fire,  thus  widened  by  the  discoveries  that 
have  flowed  from  it,  and  stripped  of  tho  ad- 
hesion of  caloric,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
third  epoch  of  human  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, according  to  the  classification  of  the 
French  positivist: — it  is  the  plain,  unso- 
phisticated, positive  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  as  these  present  themselves  to 
the  senses  and  tho  judgment  according  to 
sense  of  tho  true  chemist.    The  second,  the 
metaphysicizing  or  fictitious  stage  of  the 
theory  of  fire  is  represented  by  caloric,  still 
more  curiously  by  phlogiston,  and  also  by 
tho  ancient  element  and  empyrean  : — ab- 
stractions of  the  mind  transformed  into 
things,  forbidden  creatures,  veritable  ghosts. 
And  as  for  the  earliest,  tbe  religious  or  sa- 
perstitious  time  of  knowledge  or  thought 
concerning  this  fiery  manifestation  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  not  only  is  the  mytholo- 
gical story,  how  Prometheus  snatched  the 
element  down  from  a  region  all  on  fire*  be- 
yond tho  atmosphere  and  its  thousand  stars, 
an  indication  of  the  idolatrous  feeling  flung 
around  a  natural  wonder,  but  the  salaman- 
der or  fire-spirit  of  the  Rosicrucian  mystics 
was  a  supernatural  creation  of  the  theoso- 
phic  sort,  almost  belonging  to  post-media> 
val  Europe.   Fire  for  the  altar,  strange  fire, 
fire  from  heaven,  and  burnt-offerings  are  tho 
common  elements  of  all  the  antique  wor- 
ships of  the  world.    Fire  has  also  yielded 
some  of  the  strongest  of  tho  imagery  of  tho 
sacred  books  of  Christianity.  In  the"  end  the 
earth  is  to  be  burnt  up,  tho  very  elements 
are  to  melt  with  fervent  heat,  tho  heavens 

than  any  later  dissertation,  especially  if  followed  by 
.the  study  of  BerthoUet's  Slatqut  Chimiout. 

Tb«-'  WordrEiOpyiVan  means  nothing  else,  of 
rou&e,  tfuonhi  i'Jajtf.on:  Fire. 
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arc  to  pass  away  like  a  scroll  in  the  flames ; 
while  the  horrible  nature  of  sin  is  set  forth 
by  that  place  where  the  fire  is  not  quenched : 
and  surely  the  image  of  everburning,  yet  un- 
wasting  fire  is  a  symbol  more  easily  turned 
into  ridicule  by  the  frivolous  understanding 
than  exhausted  by  the  serious  imagination.* 
But  the  true  deification  of  Fire  was  that 
of  Zoroaster  and  the  Guebres,  those  wor- 
shippers of  the  Sun.  To  them  the  thing 
was  Divine,  the  peculiar  Shekinah  of  Jeho- 
vah, or  the  supreme  manifestation  of  God 
among  men  upon  the  earth.  The  less  re- 
fining multitude  did  assuredly,  by  the  mil- 
lion and  during  long  ages  of  time,  look 
upon  the  sun  as  very  god  of  very  god ;  on 
the  moon  and  stars  as  his  heavenly  host ; 
and  on  the  leven-brand,  the  unrestrainable 
fire,  the  culinary  hearth,  and  the  household 
lamp  as  his  flaming  ministers.  It  is  difficult 
nowa-days  to  realize  this  devotion — in  the 
presence  of  a  chemical  product,  a  combina- 
tion of  caloric  and  light,  a  double  vibration, 
a  pair  of  imponderables,  or  even  a  couple 
of  dynamides !  The  fact  is  that  Christen- 
dom has  at  last  got  into  the  extreme  oppo- 
site point  of  view  to  all  this  worship  of  na- 
ture, and  the  Beautiful  one  has  been  de- 

Gided  into  a  drudge,  '  none  so  poor  to  do 
r  reverence.'  The  Briton  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  actually  conceives 
of  the  world  as  an  amazingly  complicated, 
yet  exquisitely  simple  piece  of  mechanism, 
put  together  very  much  as  a  watch  is  made 
by  a  watchmaker,  and  left;  to  go  according 
to  law,  the  great  Creator  withdrawn  to  some 
central  heaven,  thence  beholding  all  its  evo- 
lutions, and  ready  to  interfere  whenever  the 
gracious  purposes  of  his  will  require  a  pre- 
sent Deity.  Zoroaster,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  nothing  but  god  and  only  god  in  na- 
ture; he  felt  as  though  God  shone  upon  his 
eye,  almost  without  a  veil,  in  Fire ;  and  he 
bowed  his  head  in  adoration  :  while  his  peo- 
ple, as  usual,  soon  confounded  the  idol  with 
the  divinity,  the  sign  with  the  idea,  and  be- 
came idolaters. 

What  a  thing  Fire  must  havo  been  to 
the  primitive  man  the  first  time  it  flashed 
upon  him  !  Say  that  ho  kept  watch  over 
his  people  ;  that  at  the  chilliest  hour  of  the 
night,  just  before  sunrise,  ho  noticed  how  a 
dry  stick  grew  warm  when  rubbed  against 
his  club  ;  that  he  rubbed  them  again,  more 
stoutly  still,  and  it  became  hot :  at  it  again, 
with  the  wonder  of  a  child  and  the  strength 
of  twenty  men,  he  flung  it  down  for  it 
scorched  his  hand  ;  yot  he  could  not  choose 

*  To  say  nothing  of  Dante  and  Milton  at  all  in 
this  connexion,  if  the  reader  would  mv*  how  thi&evm- 
hol  pierces  and  informs  a  .t/fufc-liati  pvdt.M*J  him 
read  the  Devil's  Dream  of  ThtfifitfAUd;  '  .  .  :  . . 


but  try  again,  and  it  smoked;  again 
again,  quicker  and  quicker,  longer  and 
longer,  nc  pursued  the  wild  experiment 
until  it  burst  into  flame,  and  the  sun 
arose  in  the  east : — What  were  the  fire 
upon  the  brand  but  the  spirit  of  the  blessed 
sun,  come  down  to  dwell  with  him  and  his  ? 
It  is  surely  not  impossible  to  feel  how,  in 
the  absence  of  science,  with  the  presence  of 
only  an  incalculably  small  amount  of  expe- 
rience, in  an  intellect  far  more  observative 
than  analytical  and  a  young  soul  capable  of 
little  more  than  wonder  and  love,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sun  and  Firo  might  arise  :  and, 
once  risen  on  a  national  and  continental 
heart,  it  could  never  set  until  the  fulness  of 
a  better  time  were  come.  Nor  is  Christi- 
anity herself  the  reconciling  genius  of  the 
world,  ashamed  to  draw  upon  the  memory 
of  that  old  faith ;  for  she  lifts  up  her  Prince, 
of  Peace  to  the  homage  of  the  nations  under 
the  image  of  the  Zoroastrian  god : — 

The  Sun  or  Righteousness  with  healing 
in  His  Beams. 
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Outside  tho  San  Gallo  gate  of  Florence 
stands  the  triumphal  arch  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  entrance  of  Francis  III.,  Duke 
of  I>orraine,  and  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria, on  the  evening  of  the  19th  January 
1738,  into  the  capital  of  their  new  domi- 
nions. That  arch — a  heavy  imitation  of  the 
arch  of  Constantine,  by  an  architect  of  Lor- 
raine— stands  as  a  great  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  Tuscan  Dukedom.  The  very 
sculptures  that  deform  it  speak  of  a  new- 
dynasty  in  old  Etruria — the  double-headed 
eagle  grasps  in  its  claws  both  the  sceptre 
aud  the  sword.  Giovanni  Gastone,  the 
last  of  the  Medici,  had  been  borne  to  his 
tomb  in  San  Lorenzo,  to  that  magnificent 
chapel,  the  burial-place  of  his  family,  where 
the  marvellous  figures  of  Michael  Angelo — 
"  the  ghosts "  of  Julian  and  of  Duke  Lo- 
renzo— "  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres." 
Decrepit  and  diseased,  the  worn  out  pro- 
fligate had  sunk  childless  to  tho  grave,  and 
the  fairest  region  of  Italy  was  freed  from  a 
race  that  for  three  centuries  had  been  "  its 
glory  and  its  shame." 

We  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  that  dark 
record  which  constitutes  the  history  of  the 
later  Medici,  and  we  have  no  time  to  de- 
scribe Tuscany  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  that 
old  priest-ridden  Cosmo  III.,  whom  Addison 
describes  so  spicily  in  his  "  Travels."  We 
wish  rather  to  speak  of  Tuscany  in  later 
days,  and  whether  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  "  no  end  of  books  "  on  such  I 
a  subject.    We  have  given  a  sample  above, 
and  we  think  it  peculiarly  apropos  that  a 
history  like  Zobis,  so  elaborate,  and  so 
thoroughly  liberal,  should  be  just  now  in 
course  of  publication.    Captain  Napier's  six 
heavy  Dutch-looking  little  volumes  had  by 
no  means  exhausted  the  more  valuable  ma- 
terials of  "  Florentine  History,"  and  on  the 
reign  of  Leopold  I.  they  were  peculiarly  de- 
fective.   And  we  thank  Signor  Zobi  espe- 
cially for  his  ample  treatment  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  questions  which  excited  Tus- 
cany seventy  years  ago,  and  are  now  in 
some  degree  exciting  it  again  ;,and  for  these 
chapters  on  the  clergy  that  read  like  a  tale 
of  the  Decameron,  even  in  the  pages  of  a 
sober  historian.    Mr.  Whiteside's  book  has 
at  least  received  the  stamp  of  public  ap- 
proval, as  it  has  reached  a  fifth  edition. 
Few  of  our  modern  writers  on  Italy  have 
produced  a  work  so  readable  ;  and  this 
makes  amends  for  a  variety  of  smaller 
matters  which  wo  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
carp  at.    We  have  had  occasion  to  admire 
at  times  the  happy  art  with  which  an  in- 
telligent tourist  whose  "stay  is  limited," 
contrives  to  work  up  the  loose  materials  of 
a  few  street  pamplets,  through  which  ho  has 


spelled  his  way  by  aid  of  dictionary,  into  a 
handsome  volume,  of  which,  the  chances  are, 
the  information  so  liberally  communicated 
by  couriers  and  waiters,  and  commissionaires, 
aided  by  the  unfailing  "  Murray,"  forms  tho 
staple.  Mr.  Whiteside,  who  very  properly 
docs  just  as  he  likes  in  these  matters,  has 
evidently  picked  up  some  of  his  details 
from  such  "distinguished"  and  "  standard" 
authorities,  and  we  do  not  know  anv  ono 
who  has  mado  better  use  of  the  litter  of 
street  pamphlets.  A  tract  of  Massimo 
d'Azeglio,  well  meriting  a  place — a  history 
of  St.  Philomena,  by  some  abbate  of  mar- 
vellous credulity,  or  of  strong  faith  in  tho 
credulity  of  his  readers — and,  above  all, 
M  The  True  Story  of  Beatrice  Cenci,"  con- 
densed from  a  little  nameless  volume  about 
as  authentic  as  tho  "  History  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,"  as  we  strongly 
suspect  Mr.  Whiteside  knew  right  well — 
besides  law  and  literature,  mannors  and 
morals,  and  the  want  of  both  as  a  variety. 
Such  a  book  is  just  what  a  traveller  needs, 
neither  too  heavy  nor  too  trivial  or  suf- 
ficiently comprehensi\ 


"Quidquid  agunt  homines  nostra  farrago 
libelli." 

Signor  Farini's  third  volume,  though  per- 
haps less  interesting  on  tho  whole  than  tho 
two  which  preceded,  indicates,  we  think, 
decided  progress  in  the  art  of  writing  his- 
tory, and  in  truth  the  loose  slippery  second- 
rate  newspaper  style  of  his  earlier  volumes 
afforded  considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment. It  is  already  known  to  all  who  tako 
an  interest  in  Italian  matters  by  the  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Gladstone — a  book  much 
better  than  the  original.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  that  accomplished  translator  did  not 
choose  instead  the  far  more  profound  and 
interesting  volumes  of  tho  Marquis  Gualterio 
of  Orvicto,  unquestionably  tho  finest  work 
that  has  yet  appeared  on  tho  history  of  Italy 
since  1815.  It  must  be  admitted  that  tho 
task  of  translating  would  have  been  con- 
siderable, as  the  five  volumes  already  pub- 
lished bring  down  the  history  only  to  1847  ; 
and  at  this  rate,  ere  the  M  ork  be  completed, 
there  may  very  possibly  be  another  revolu- 
tion, and  materials  in  abundance  for  a  few 
additional  volumes  as  a  sequel.  Still,  were 
tho  documents  that  are  appended  simply 
passed  over,  the  mere  text  of  Gualterio 
would  give  a  far  more  perfect  idea  of  the 
great  Italian  parties  to  an  English  reader 
than  any  other  work  we  could  name :  and 
wo  do  not  yet  despair  of  seeing  some  at- 
tempt made  to  "  do  it  into  our  vernacular. 
Meantime,  in  addition  to  sober  prose,  wo 
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have  a  distillation  of  Italian  politics  in 
poetry,  under  the  attractive  though  some- 
what enigmatical  name  of  '"  Casa  Guidi 
Windows."  "We  have  no  time  to  criticise 
at  length  a  poem  so  vigorous  and  so  beauti- 
ful, and  calculated  to  tako  so  high  a  place 
for  its  own  merits,  apart  from  the  interest 
of  Italian  polities.  It  is,  in  short,  the  poeti- 
cal apotheosis  of  Young  Italy;  and  yet  that 
young  gentleman  is  pretty  soundly  lectured 
before  his  canonization.  Our  object  ia  more 
sober,  and  less  ambitious  :  and  leaving  Mrs. 


law  ;  learning  had  decayed— even  painting 
and  sculpture  had  degenerated  ;  the  Delia 
Cruscan  Academy  alone  flourished  in  all  the 
insupportable  pedantry  of  44  word-catchers 
that  lived  on  syllables." 

And  such  was  the  state  of  matters  in 
1765,  when  Petkr  Leopold,  the  younger 
son  of  Francis  I.  and  of  Maria  Theresa, 
ascended  the  Grand-Ducal  throne  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen.  The  rival  claims  of 
Austria  and  Spain  had  been  adjusted  by  tho 
marriage  of  the  young  prince  with  tho 


Browning  to  watch  the  Arno  as  it  shoots  '  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  and  Tuscany  assumed 
"right  through  the  heart  of  Florence,"  we  I  again  the  position  of  an  independent  king- 


would  occupy  ourselves  in  tracing  the  poli 
tical  history  and  prospects  of  Tuscany,  as 
suggested  in  these  and  sundry  other  works, 
44  too  tedious  to  mention."  They  arc  of 
special  present  interest,  seeing  that  all  Tus- 
cany has  been  excited  of  late  by  sundry  at- 
tempts to  abolish  her  boasted  legislation, 
and  especially  the  laws  of  the  first  Leopold, 
shall  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea, 


We 


dom.  Hie  Stato  was  too  small  to  bo  a 
gainer  by  taking  any  decided  part  in  Eu- 
ropean contests,  and  Leopold's  first  aim  was 
to  establish  its  strict  neutrality;  and  this 
point  being  so  far  secured  by  his  relations 
with  Spain  and  Austria,  his  efforts  wcro 
directed,  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
reign,  to  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
dominions,  so  as  to  make  of  Tuscany  a 


in  as  few  words  as  possible,  of  the  great  out-  model  kingdom.  His  first  great  measure 
lines  of  that  policy  which  raised  Tuscany  to  indicated  tho  wholo  course  of  his  future 
so  high  a  place  among  civilized  nations,  and  legislation  :  a  year  after  his  accession  tho 
of  those  laws  which  for  more  than  a  century  j  harvest  having  failed,  and  a  famine  threaten- 
have  been  vitally  connected  with  the  social  ing  the  land,  I^eopold  at  once  freed  grain, 
and  political  wellbeing  of  her  people.  The  native  and  foreign,  from  all  commercial 
Regency  that  governed  Tuseany  in  the  ab-  restrictions,  and  inaugurated  that  principle 
sence  of  Francis  II.*  made  no  progress  for  I  of  Freo  Trade  which  ho  afterwards  made 
years  towards  the  removal  of  tho  glaring  tho  law  of  tho  State.  Mian  Ga^tono  was 
abuses  of  the  Mcdicean  legislation  :  even  i  still  wearing  out  his  days  in  Florence  when 
Richeourt  and  Rueellai  feared  to  provoke  I  Salluct  Anthony  Banditti,  a  priest  of  Siena, 
too  hastily  the  jealousy  of  the  Court  of  i  presented  to  the  ministers  of  the  Grand- 
Rome  by  any  measure  that  might  be  con-  Duke  his  project  of  Free  Trade  in  Corn 
strued  into  resistance  of  Papal  authority,  as  the  great  remedy  for  the  miserable  con- 
and  hence  their  policy  was  rather  that  of  j  dition  of  the  Sanese  Maremme.  The  Cob- 
defence  than  that  of  aggression.  The  his-  den  of  those  days  was  considered  as  either 
tory  of  the  Regency  may  be  summed  up  in  knave  or  fool — the  ministers  did  not  know 
a  few  words: — a  long  struggle  with  the  exactly  which — but  at  all  events  they  could 
Church,  with  clamorous  monks  and  refrac-  8*-'C  no  earthly  connexion  between  comnicr- 
tory  bishops,  the  Frnnzonis  of  their  day,  cial  freedom  and  the  draining  of  the  Tuscan 
aided  and  al>etted  by  the  Papal  Court  in  marshes.  But  the  Sanese  archdeacon  was 
their  opposition  to  the  very  appearance  of  persevering  as  an  Anti-Corn- Law- Leaguer, 
reform;  another  coordinate  struggle  with  and  not  only  wroto  his  44  Economical  Dis- 
feudal  nobles  in  the  Apennines,  surrounded  course,"  but  supported  by  Pompeo  Neri, 
with  tln  ir  brum  and  banditti,  auch  as  are  i  tho  ablest  Tuscan  jurist  of  his  day,  he  ob- 
painted  in  Manzoni's  romance  ;  an  inefiect-  tained  a  trial  of  his  principles  from  Francis 
ual  attempt  on  the  Maremme ;  a  few  useful  B. ;  and  when  the  first  expositor  of  those 
laws,  and  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  days  Mas  no  longer  living  to  plead  them 
principle  of  Free  Trade,  but  little  real  im-  with  his  44  unadorned  eloquence,"  they  wcro 
provement  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  established  as  a  fundamental  law  of  Tus- 
The  priests  were  still  in  the  ascendant;  the  cany,  and  with  such  results  as  to  silence  all 
Jesuits  were  the  tutors  and  schoolmasters  in  unprejudiced  opponents.  It  was  the  indus- 
the  land  of  Macchiuvel  and  Galileo;  the  two  try  of  a  free  people  that  tamed  the  Alps 
universities,  Pisa  und  Siena,  languished  un- !  of  Switzerland,  and  reclaimed  from  tho 
dcr  a  rule  that  would  havo  made  the  very 
sun  stand  still  in  obedience  to  the  Canon 


*  Francis  III.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  is  known  as 
Francis  II.  of  Tuscany,  and  Francis  1.  of  Austria. 


ocean  the  lands  of  Holland  :  the  Huguenots 
of  Franco  would  luive  settled  in  the  Ma- 
remme after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  had  not  the  weak  and  illiberal 
Cosmo  III.  prevented  them,  and  driven 
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them  elsewhere  with  their  arts  and  their  in- 
dustry ;  and  Bandini  rightly  judged,  though 
he  dared  not  speak  it  plainly  to  a  Medici, 
that  it  was  not  simply  from  natural  causes, 
but  from  the  effects  of  long  misgovernment, 
that  those  wide  tracts  of  country  that 
bad  contained  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  old  Etruria  were  now  reduced  to 
pestilential  marshes.  The  colonists  of  Lor- 
raine died  in  those  fatal  swamps ;  of  the 
thousand  who  had  been  introduced  in  the 
time  of  the  Regency,  only  thirty-five  re- 
mained when  Leopold  began  his  work  of 
amelioration,  and  the  depopulated  region 
had  become  still  more  dreary  by  being 
made  a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders. 
Between  death  and  the  Maremme  there  was 
but  little  to  choose,  and  it  required  all  the 
German  perseverance  of  Leopold  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  reclaiming ;  but  his  new 
system  of  leasing  the  waste  lands,  and  his 
liberal  expenditure  of  means,  produced  a 
marvellous  change,  though  his  task  was  left 
unfinished;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
second  Leopold  to  acquiro  still  greater 
glory,  according  to  Giusti  s  Satiro,  by  drain- 
ing "  the  pockets  and  the  marshes''  of  Tus- 
cany. 

To  noto  all  the  Lcopoldine  reforms  would 
be  to  write  the  history  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  during  which  one  measure  followed 
another  with  a  rapidity  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  modern  legislation.  The 
commerce  of  Tuscany  revivod ;  Leghorn 
especially  made  marvellous  progress ;  and 
if  the  new  policy  was  injurious  to  the  craft 
of  a  few  grasping  monopolists,  it  tended  to 
promote  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number."  The  pernicious  system  of  farm- 
ing the  revenues  was  abolished  ;  ecclesiastical 
property  (and  even  the  Grand-Ducal  patri- 
mony) was  subjected  to  taxation,  and  the 
revenue  increased ;  the  whole  system  of 
finance  was  revised  ;  tho  national  debt  was 
in  great  part  paid  off;  a  municipal  system 
was  established  ;  the  old  Mcdicean  Consulta 
abolished ;  leases,  entails,  intramural  inter- 
ments were  disposed  of  in  succession  ;  and, 
in  fine,  in  November  1786  was  published 
that  Criminal  Code  which  has  obtained  an 
European  celebrity.  Tho  old  instruments 
of  torture,  the  memorials  of  a  bygone  le- 
gislation, were  burned  in  front  of  the 
Bargello.  We  have  neither  time  nor  taste 
for  examining  the  merits  or  defects  of  the 
Lcopoldine  Code,  as  it  has  been  since  both 
tampered  with  and  perverted.  It  had  no- 
thing corresponding  to  our  English  Habeas 
Corpus  or  Trial  by  Jury — its  moral  esti- 
mate of  crime  was  in  many  points  defec- 
tive, and  mild  to  a  fault — the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  was  a  measure 


more  than  questionable  ;  and  Leopold  him- 
self,  and  afterwards  his  son,  re-established 
the  penalty  of  death,  though  not  with  any 
very  just  appreciation  of  the  great  law  which 
should  guide  the  legislator  in  a  subject 
so  momentous ;  but  we  are  ready  fully  to 
accord  with  Forti  and  Galleatti,  lliat  it  is 
"  the  most  generous  code  that  ever  issued 
from  the  Cabinet  of  an  absolute  prince." 

But  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  glance 
at  those  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  Leo- 
pold, directed  chiefly  by  the  Senator  Rucel- 
lai  and  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  carried  out  so 
boldly  in  opposition  to  the  Papal  Court. 
Mr.  Whiteside  has  suggested  the  propriety 
of  republishing  the  life  of  Scipio  de  Rioci 
for  the  benefit  of  Italy — a  measuro  the  ex- 
pediency of  which  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
Tho  valuo  of  that  remarkable  book — re- 
markable when  it  was  first  published — 
lies  very  much  in  the  documents  which  are 
appended,  and  the  revelations  they  make 
of  all  that  was  polluting  in  the  conven- 
tual life  of  Pistoia  and  Prato.  It  would 
be  like  opening  to  the  public  the  olosed 
chambers  of  the  Museo  Borbonico,  for  the 
sake  of  a  lecturo  on  moral  depravity.  And 
that  life  itself  is  one  of  tho  clearest  proofs 
that  an  attempt  at  reforming  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism has  but  slender  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  another  standard  must  be 
lifted  up  in  Italy  than  the  yellow  flag  of 
tho  koys  and  mitre,  Tho  Pope  who  con- 
demned the  Synod  of  Pistoia  was  Pius  VI.— 
"  that  honest  Brasehi  who  drained  the 
pontine  marshes" — and  to  come  to  later 
times,  the  few  years  of  tho  Pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.  might  dissipate  for  ever  the  idea 
that  Romish  infallibility  can  deny  itself  and 
change  ;  so  that  even  Gioberti  himself  has 
entirely  given  up,  in  his  "  rinnovamento 
civile,"  his  first  and  favourite  theory  of 
Italian  regeneration  by  means  of  a  reform- 
ing Papaoy.  There  is  one  stanza  in  the 
"  Cassa  Guidi  Windows,"  (the  twenty-sixth,) 
which  contains  more  good  sense,  besides 
good  poetry  gratis,  on  the  subject  of  reform- 
ing Pontiffs,  than  some  volumes  written  of 
late,  ex  professo,  on  that  debated  question  ; 
and  as  long  as  a  Pope  "must  hold  by 
Popes,"  and  "by  Councils  from  Nicea  up," 
or  rather  down,  "  to  Trent" — as  long  as  he 
must  "  resent  each  man's  particular  con- 
science," and  sit  "  attesting  with  his  pasto- 
ral ring  and  staff," 

"  To  such  a  picture  of  our  I>ady,  hi* 

Off  well  by  artist  angels,  though  not  half 
As  fair  as  Giotti  would  have  painted  it,1' 

and  as  long  as  he  must  do  a  thousand  things 
besides,  according  to  tho  Canons,  we  do 
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not  expect  that  either  Piu9  IX.  or  any 
future  Pius,  Gregory  or  Benedict,  will  ever 
sit  in  the  chair  of  Hildcbrand,  "with 
Andrea  Doria's  forehead."  But  this  by  the 
way.  The  life  of  Scipio  de  Ricci,  very 
creditably  expurgated,  is  now  before  the 
English  public,  and  had  the  editor  condensed 
it  into  a  single  volume,  the  book  would 
have  lost  nothing  of  its  value.  Besides,  in 
these  days  of  Athenian  thirst  for  novelty, 
Mr.  Roscoe  ought  to  have  avoided  the  ap- 
pearance of  foisting  his  two  octavos  on  the 
public  as  the  translation  of  something  new, 
in  fact,  "  of  one  of  the  most  popular  works 
of  the  day."  Davvero  !  We  were  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  Dc  Rotter's  "  Vie 
de  Scipion  dc  Kicci"  had  been  published 
in  Brussels  in  1825,  and  we  remember 


the  obnoxious  convents  were  suppressed, 

and  stringent  laws  were  enacted,  regu- 
lating the  mode  of  admission  in  future  into 
the  monastic  orders,  and  determining  the 
age  at  which  the  habit  or  the  veil  could  be 
assumed,  with  other  regulations  as  to  dowry, 
tending  to  dry  up  the  resources  of  the 
recluses.  The  Mortmain  laws  of  1751, 
which  the  senator  Kucellai  had  introduced 
during  the  regency  as  the  first  check  to  an 
increase  of  priestly  wealth  and  power,  were 
still  further  extended  in  1769,  and  in  twelve 
years  the  number  of  the  friars  was  reduced 
to  nearly  2000,  and  the  convents  had  sunk 
from  321  to  213.  Besides,  the  regular 
clergy,  with  all  the  conventual  establish- 
ments, were  subjected  directly  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishops — a  measure  violently  re- 


glancing  over  the  misty  volumes  with  that  sistod  by  Home,  for  the  friars  are  the  great 
title,  which  bore  all  the  appearance  of  hav-  Papal  militia  for  the  upholding  of  the  Papal 
ing  been  thumbed  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  rule  throughout  Catholic  Christendom.  The 
tury.  That  old  book  of  De  1  lotto r  is  on  the  bishops  again  were  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
whole  a  dull  and  tedious  narrative,  and  all  ment,  and  the  Pope  was  limited  to  the 
that  it  contains  of  value  to  a  modern  reader  simple  ceremony  of  confirming  the  appoint- 
has  long  since  been  better  told  elsewhere,  ment.  It  was  a  thoroughly  Erastian  pro- 
Especially  Zobi's  chapters  on  ecclesiastical  ceeding  of  course,  but  Home  is  a  great 
matters  are  worth  half  a  dozen  volumes  political  organization  rather  than  a  Church, 
like  De  Rotter's.  and  claims  the  right  of  interfering,  by  virtue 

Yet  Scipio  do  Rioci  merited  a  biography  of  its  spiritual  supremacy,  in  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  kingdoms  professedly  indepen- 
dent. When  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
made  a  violent  outcry  against  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  they  were  perfectly  well  aware  that 
in  every  one  of  the  Catholic  kingdoms  they 
had  been  subjected  to  laws  far  more  strin- 
gent than  that  mild  protest  against  Papal 
aggression. 

The  Papal  tribunals  claimed  the  right  of 
publishing  bulls,  acts,  indulgences,  and  the 
prohibitory  index,  without  the  authority  of 
the  Government;  and,  above  all,  the  bull 
"  In  Coena  Domini,"  with  all  the  "  improve- 
ments" of  Ghislieri,  was  duly  read  on  Holy 
Thursday,  putting  forth  the  supreme  authori- 
ty of  the  Pope,  by  right  divine,  over  the 
princes  and  subjects  of  every  Catholic  State. 
These  claims  were  met  by  the  royal  right  of 
the  Exequatur,  which  prohibited  all  such 
publication  without  the  authority  of  tho 
civil  power.  It  is  marvellous  with  what 
unity  of  purpose  tho  Romish  Church  has 
continued  for  centuries  to  sustain  the  power 
she  has  usurped,  and  to  contend  inch  by 
inch  for  every  vestige  of  her  dominion.  The 
calogue  was — to  say  the  least — peculiar,  j  Mortmain  laws  had  been  established  else 


of  some  kind.  lie  was  a  Jansenist,  de- 
vout and  puro  in  morals  as  Arnauld  or  Pas- 
cal, though  far  beneath  the  intellectual  mea- 
sure of  the  great  Portroyalists ;  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other,  Leopold  was  in- 
debted for  those  ecclesiastical  principles 
which  he  wrought  into  the  laws  of  Tuscany. 
We  enter  on  this  subject  more  at  length, 
because  Leopold  II.  is  now  undoing  the  work 
of  his  wiser  ancestor,  and  because  Piedmont 
is  fighting  the  same  battle  at  the  present  day 
that  was  fought  in  Tuscany  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

At  the  period  when  the  Medicean  dynasty 
became  extinct,  (a.o.  1737,)  Tuscany  with 
a  population  of  890,008,  had  no  less  than 
27,108  ecclesiastics,  (Zobi,  vol.  i.  p.  323,) 
and  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  country 
was  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  land 
was  of  course  a  little  monkish  Paradise, 
just  like  Palermo,  as  Lord  Shrewsbury 
pictured  it  forth  the  other  day  to  tho  Mile- 
sian imagination  of  Father  Fogarty.  Popish 
ideas,  however,  differ  on  these  points,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  monastic  interpre- 
tation of  certain  commandments  of  the  De- 


Rome  threw  the  shield  of  her  protection 
over  "  the  holy  order  of  St  Dominick,"  and 
the  offending  names  of  Prato  and  Pistoia, 
whose  almost  inconceivable  immorality  had 
been  brought  to  light  by  Ricci ;  but  not- 


where,  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy — by  the 
Princes  of  Esto  in  Modena  and  Fcrrara — 
by  the  Republic  of  Genoa — and,  above  all, 
by  Venice.  Siena,  the  great  Ghibelline 
city  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  wisely  re- 


withstauding  the  intrigues  of  the  Holy  See,  stricted  tho  acquisition  of  property  by  eo- 
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tics ;  but  Florence,  with  her  Guclphic 
sympathies,  had  allowed  the  religious  orders 
to  encroach  till  they  held  **  in  dead  hands" 
one-third  of  her  possessions.  But  the  Exe- 
quatur was  embodied  even  in  the  Florentine 
statute  of  1415,  which  contained  provisions 
equivalent  to  the  "Provisors"  and  "Pto- 
munire"  of  our  English  statute-book:  and 
in  the  time  of  Cosmo  I.,  when  tho  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  published  in  Tus- 
cany, they  were  first  authorized  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Florentine  Senate. — (Zobi,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.) 

The  readers  of  St.  Priest  may  remember 
his  singularly  graphic  description  of  the 
visit  of  the  two  sons  of  Maria  Theresa — 


going  into  exile.  A  few  clung  to  the  old  walls 
of  their  dismantled  "  Houses,"  while  others 
acted  with  the  spirit  of  real  patriots,  and 

u  Left  their  country  for  their  country1  $  good?1 

This  measure  was  followed  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Leopold 
had  concluded  a  Concordat  with  Pius  VI,  in 
1775,  but  finding  that  Rome  could  turn  tho 
most  seemingly  liberal  agreement  to  her 
own  advantage,  he  resolved  in  future  "to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Concordats,"  but  to 
act  on  his  own  authority.  The  sanctuaries 
were  cleared  accordingly  of  the  robbers  and 
assassins  who  had  sought  the  protection  of 
the  Church  to  avoid  tho  penalty  of  their 


Joseph  II.  of  Austria  and  Leopold  of  Tus-  crimes.    The  Foro  Ecclcsiastico,  and  other 


cany — to  the  city  of  the  Church,  on  the 
death  of  the  old  Rezzonico. — {fall  of  the 
Jesuits,  chap,  iii.)  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  their  influence  on  the  conclave  that 
elected  Ganganclli ;  and,  at  all  events,  when 
the  brief  was  issued  that  suppressed  the 
Jesuits,  (July  21st  1773,)  it  immediately 
received  the  Royal  Exequatur  in  Austria 
and  Tuscany.  The  Company  of  Jesus  had 
been  introduced  into  the  latter  State  by 
Laynez,  at  the  invitation  of  Eleanor  of  To- 
ledo, wife  of  Cosmo  I.,  and  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  colleges  in  all  the  great 
towns  of  the  Duchy.  Lorenzo  de  Ricci, 
the  general  of  the  Order  at  tho  time  of  the 
suppression,  was  himself  a  Florentine,  and 
a  near  relative  of  the  reforming  Bishop  of 
Pistoia,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  silver 
crucifix  :  but  the  rooting  out  of  the  formida 


privileged  courts,  were  still  in  existence,  but 
in  1778  tho  tribunal  of  the  Nunciature  was 
abolished,  and  then  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Office  fin  1782.)  Even  Republican  Flo- 
rence, though  adhering  to  the  great  Guelphic 
party,  had  resisted  the  interference  of  the 
Popes  with  her  internal  administration,  and 
it  was  only  in  1560  that  for  the  first  time  a 
Papal  Nuncio  held  court  within  her  walls. 
But  tho  Inquisition — and  it  is  well  to  recall 
it  in  these  days  of  re-action — had  a  prescrip- 
tive right  of  more  than  500  years ;  for,  more 
than  five  centuries  ago,  there  were  adherents 
of  "  tho  pure  gospcr  in  the  fair  city.  The 
Paulicians    or  Paterini  had  a  numerous 

a,  but  Dominick  of  Guzman  had  just 
d  an  exterminating  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  on  tho  plains  of  Languedoc, 
and  tho  doe  with  tho  blazing  torch — the 


ble  society  was  a  part  of  the  plans  of  Leo-  chosen  and  appropriate  emblem  of  St.  Do- 


pold ;  their  colleges  were  closed  and  their 
property  confiscated  ;  their  "  House  of  Ex- 
ercises, in  the  old  fortress  of  San  Miniato, 
was  dismantled,  and  their  few  books  added 
to  the  rich  collection  of  tho  Magliabecchian 
Library,  and  after  220  years  thoy  wore 
finally  driven  out  of  Tuscany.  The  brief  of 
Ganganelli  is  still  tlu  law  of  the  State.  The 
Jesuits  as  an  order  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  admission  since,  though  but  lately  it 
was  attempted  to  introduce  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  precursors  and 


minick — ere  long  lighted  his  fires  in  Italy. 
Fra  Pietro  of  Verona,  better  known  in  the 
annals  of  his  order  as  Pietro  Martirc,  roused 
the  Florentines  against  the  unoffending  Pau- 
licians, and  the  result  was  not  so  much  a 
civil  war  as  a  massacre.  In  the  Via  Guio- 
ciardini,  opposite  the  Church  of  Laura  Feli- 
cita,  on  the  spot  where  one  of  these  extraor- 
dinary battles  was  fought  against  tho  Pa- 
terini, stands  a  column  surmounted  by  tho 
statue  of  the  terrible  Dominican.  The  knife 
in  his  hand  marks  him  out  at  once  as  "  St. 


outriders  (we  beg  pardon  of  the  Indies  of  Peter  Martyr,"  though  few  perhaps  of  our 


the  Sacred  Heart  for  such  a  phrase)  of 
the  Company  of  Loyola ;  and  till  the  laws 
of  Peter  Leopold  are  abolished,  they  can 
never  legally  re-establish  themselves  in  the 
land  where  they  had  signalized  both  their 
science  and  their  devotion  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  Galileo.  The  Jesuits  at  first  resis- 
ted the  Grand-Ducal  order,  and  then  had  re- 


English  tourists,  and  fewer  still  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  "Via  Guicciardini,"  have  ever 
inquired  why  that  statue  was  erected  to  the 
Grand  Inquisitor.  A  few  glaring  cases  of 
persecution  gave  Leopold  the  fitting  oppor- 
tunity of  closing  the  ecclesiastical  prisons 
and  burning  publicly  tho  instruments  of  tor- 
ture.   There  are,  unfortunately,  too  many 


course  to  "  pious  fraud"  in  seeking  to  keep  ways  of  making  up  for  the  loss  of  that 
up  their  society  under  its  new  symbol  of  the  Spanish  enginery,  but  except  in  Rome, 
Sacred  Heart,  but  at  last  they  were  obliged  doomed  to  all  that  is  exceptionable,  the  In- 
to yield,  by  either  secularizing  themselves  or  quisition  in  the  old  form  exists  nowhere  in 
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Italy.  The  abolition  of  the  Foro  Ecelesiaa-  unfinished,  "  like  the  Florence  churches," 
tico,  ami  tho  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the  and  hence  the  partial  success  of  his  system, 
civil  law  in  common  with  other  members  of  It  is  true  the  times  were  unpropitious,  and 
the  State,  and  a  few  other  measures  of  lesser  the  people  opposed  to  tho  "  berlicche  ber- 
importanee,  completed  the  defence  which  loeche"  of  their  philosophic  ruler.  His  own 
Leopold  was  so  long  constructing  against  agents  at  times,  and  we  might  say  very 
Papal  encroachment.  The  Siccardi  laws  in  generally,  favoured  in  secret  the  pulilic  dis- 
Piedmont,  and  the  clerical  censures  on  Santa  affection.  The  only  sincere  reformer  in  tho 
Rosa,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  value  which  council  of  Regency,  appointed  on  his  removal 
Rome  attaches  to  the  Foro  Eoclesiastieo.  '  to  Vienna,  was  the  senator  Francesco 
The  internal  reforms  of  the  Church  which  Gianni,  who  in  a  few  months  was  obliged  to 
Ricei  carried  out  in  his  own  diocese,  and  seek  refuge,  like  Ricci,  from  the  popular  vio- 
which  Lenpold  resolved  to  introduce  gone-  lence.  Pompco  Neri,  the  jurist  Rucellai, 
rally,  were  <>f  too  short  duration  to  produce  the  auditor  and  authority  on  all  ecclesiastical 
any  very  marked  effect  on  the  clergy  or  the  questions,  and  Angclo  Tavanti,  his  oracle  on 
people.  Holding  the  opinions  of  the  Jan-  finance,  had  all  died  before  Leopold's  ro- 
senists,  or  at  least  the  four  points  of  the  moval.  The  Jesuit  Summating,  Leopold's 
Gallican  Church,  Ricci  denied  of  course  the  confessor — for  with  strange  inconsistency  ho 
Papal  infallibility,  and  maintained  the  right  chose  a  confessor  from  the  society  he  had 
of  bishops  to  hold  synods  in  their  own  dio-  suppressed — was  a  principal  agent  in  tho 
ccses.  lie  styled  himself,  in  his  pastoral  reaction,  especially  in  all  matters  connected 
letter  convoking  the  famous  synod  of  Pistoia  with  the  Church.  Rut  besides,  the  whole 
(1780.)  "bishop  by  the  grace  of  God," '  system  of  Leopoldine  reform,  admirable  as 
omitting  the  usual  addendum  "and  of  the'  it  was,  and  far  in  advance  of  anything  that 
Holy  See  :"  he  treated  the  Limbo  of  infants  '  modem  Italy  had  yet  obtained,  had  been 
as  "  a  Pelagian  fable,"  and  Indulgences  as '  forced  despotically  on  an  unprepared  and 
a  superstition:  he  advocated  the  use  of  reluctant  people;  and  when  the  directing 
only  one  altar  in  tho  church,  the  celebration  '  hand  had  ceased  to  guide  it,  it  stopped  at 
of  mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  un- j  once.  The  people  had  not  risen  to  the  mark 
veiling  of  images  that  were  superstitiously  I  of  the  legislator,  and  the  laws  had  descended 
venerated.  Tliesc  reforms,  and  the  rigid  from  the  elevation  of  a  philosophic  despo- 
disciplino  exercised  on  the  friars,  whose  con- '  tism,  instead  of  springing  spontaneously 
duct  was  fur  from  being  edifying,  excited  I  from  the  advancing  civilisation  of  a  nation, 
the  whole  country  against  tne  "  heretic"  Leopold  had  given  no  constitution,  and  had 


bishop.    The  synod  of  Pistoia  was  cminent- 


not  always  filled  up  the  void  made  by  his 


ly  successful,  but  the  council  of  Florence, ;  abolition  of  tho  laws  of  his  Mediccan  prc- 
convoked  the  year  following,  came  to  quite'  decessors.  It  is  true  he  had  a  constitution 
an  opposite  conclusion  on  tho  "  fifty-seven  in  petto — a  kind  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  rc- 
points."  which  Leopold,  with  the  minuteness  1  gimo  for  the  government  of  tho  States  by 
of  a  Sacristan,  had  submitted  for  discussion,  municipal  councils,  provincial  councils,  and 
A  riot  was  excited  in  Prato,  iii  Ricci's  own  a  general  assembly  meeting  annually,  with 
diocese,  against  the  innovations,  the  ostensi-  the  Grand- Duke  for  moderator.    But  that 


blc  object  of  the  uproar  being  to  protect  the 
altar  of  the  cintola,  or  girdle  of  tho  Virgin 


Mr 


arv, 


The  "riot  of  the  Madonnas" 


was 


only  part  of  a  great  scheme,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate bishop  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge 


constitution  "  imagined  by  Peter  Leopold" 
was  never  granted,  and  oven  Gianni's  me- 
moir, which  has  preserved  the  outline,  was 
not  published  till  long  after  the  death  of 
the  prince.    This  singular  memoir,  written 


olscwherc.  For  a  time  he  was  protected  by  in  1805,  remained  as  a  dreary  remembrance 
the  Grand  Duke,  but  when  Leopold  assumed  |  of  an  opportunity  that  had  been  allowed  to 
the  purple  of  the  Ciesars,  on  the  death  of  pass,  and  as  a  protest  against  a  return  to  the 
the  Emperor  Joseph  in  1790,  th 


lie  J^mperor  Joseph  in  1790,  the  reaction 
could  no  longer  be  controlled.  Tho  demo- 
lished altars  were  rebuilt,  the  images  veiled 
again,  the  companies  re-established,  the 
of  Pistoia  was 


synod 


old  Sanfedism. 

The  first  j^ars  of  Ferdinand  III.  were 
unpropitious.     Franco  was  beginning  to 
heave  to  the  earthquake  ;  and  Italian  princes 
condemned  by  the  j  felt  the  ground  beneath  them  trembling. 


Pope,  tho  bishop  weakly  recanted,  though,  For  fifteen  years  Ferdinand  was  an  exile 


like  Galileo,  he  did  not  change  his  mind,  and 
after  years  of  persecution,  and  even  im- 
prisonment, "  the  Reformor  of  Catholicism 
in  Tuscany"  died  broken-hearted  at  his  villa 


of  Rignana 

The 


work  of  Peter  Leopold  thus  remained 


and  Florence  had  her  courts  of  Bourbons 
and  of  French.  Old  Forsyth  remarked  in 
his  day  that  the  French  occupation  was  the 
great  epoch  from  which  everything  was 
reckoned — "avanti  i  Francesi" — "nei  tempi 
dci  Francesi  " — "  dopo  i  Franccsi."  The 
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French  have  certainly  the  morit  of  inaugu- 1  from  the  Capitol,  instead  of  the  Pope  from 
rating  a  new  era  in  Italy.    The  new  impulse  the  Vatican,  and  certainly  so  far  the  change 

was  for  the  better ;  but  the  slow  work  of 
rooting  out  the  deeply  seated  superstition  of 
a  Romanized  population  had  still  to  begin. 
It  was  no  great  change  on  the  mere  materi- 
alism of  worship  when  the  Bambino  of  the 
Ara  Coeli,  the  little  miraculous  wooden 
doctor  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Capitol, 
made  his  rounds  in  the  triumphal  chariot  of 
Leo.  XII.,  and  the  devout  Romans  of  the 
republic  of  1849,  shouted,  "  Viva  il  Bam- 
bino democratico !"  or  when  Guerrazzi 
taught  his  applauding  Livornesi  that  Christ 
was  the  highest  model  of  a  democrat. 
Standing  between  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  popular  superstition  or  wild  ex- 
travagance on  the  other,  the  Italian  Liberals 
of  the  moderate  party,  like  Count  Balbo 
and  Massimo  d'Azeglio  in  Piedmont,  or 
Gino  Capponi  in  Tuscany,  had  no  easy  posi- 
tion to  maintain  against  tho  two  extremes  ; 
and  though  we  believe  that  their  system 


given  to  education  and  science,  tho  great 
public  works  undertaken,  the  French  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  tho  Code  Napoleon,  the 
suppression  of  convents,  and  the  new  regu- 
lation of  the  Church,  wero  far  in  advance  of 
the  old  miserable  compound  of  priestcraft 
and  despotism  that  constituted  Italian  gov- 
ernment. Fossombroni  presented  to  Napo- 
leon a  memoir  in  behalf  of  Tuscany,  such 
as  no  other  estate  of  the  Peninsula  could 
have  presented,  but  for  a  time  all  Italy  was 
constrained  to  succumb  to  M  les  idees  Napo- 
leoniennes."  The  French  rule  has  left  one 
or  two  traces  on  the  Tuscan  statute-book  ; 
but  in  the  Restoration  of  1805,  though  there 
were  imperialists  and  liberals,  the  Leopold- 
ine  party  prevailed,  and  Ferdinand  HI.  pre- 
served, though  not  in  its  integrity,  the  sys- 
tem of  his  father ;  and  again  when  Leopold 
II.,  "  now  happily  reigning,"  as  the  Court 
Almanac  says,  succeeded  in  1824,  he  began 


his  reign  with  an  eulogy  of  his  "  immortal  will  never  accomplish  the  moral  regeneration 
grandfather."  And,  first  of  all,  the  praise  of  Italy,  till  it  has  reached  a  higher  point 
of  preserving  the  traditional  policy  of  the  than  their  party  has  yet  aimed  at,  wo  would 
house  of  Lorraine,  in  the  Grand-Ducal  States,  not  on  that  account  let  loose  the  tide  of 
is  due  to  the  great  Tuscan  statesman  of  the  French  democracy,  or  inundate  the  Penin- 
day — that  Fossombroni  whose  monument,  a. su la  with  the  gospel  of  Lamennais. 
masterpiece  of  Bartolini,  stands  in  Santa  But  side  by  side  with  the  moderate  rc- 
Croce  among  the  tombs  of  tho  great  Flo- 1  formers  rose  the  young  Liberals  of  the  uni- 


rentines  ;  but  a  new  liberalism  was  spring 
ing  up  in  the  universities,  and  among  the 
more  enlightened  classes  of  tho  community, 
which  required  something  more  than  a  sys- 
tem stereotyped  for  nearly  half  a  century ; 
and  among  the  higher  ranks  of  tho  citizens 
there  were  men  who  advocated  progress, 
that  the  government  might  keop  pace  with 
the  growing  civilisation  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  measure  the  aristo- 
cratic liberals  of  Tuscany,  such  as  the  Mar- 
quis Gino  Capponi,  or  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  with 
our  English  Whigs,  or  with  tho  conservative 
Statesmen  of  a  country  that  has  had  its  par- 
liament for  centuries.  Florence,  first  of  all, 
and  afterwards  Tuscany,  had  been  jealous  of 
their  national  independence  ;  but  the  citi- 
zens had  scarcely  ever  enjoyod  a  fair  mea- 
sure of  civil  liberty,  and  even  Fossombroni 
who  defended  the  first  so  manfully,  but  very 
imperfectly  comprehended  the  second.  The 
whole  habits  of  a  people  cannot  be  now- 
modelled  in  a  day,  and  wo  do  the  constitu- 
tional party  in  Italy  injustice  when  we 
test  their  measures  by  tho  perfection  of  that 
slow  growth  of  centuries  which  is  the  glory 
of  our  British  civilisation.  And  then  we 
must  take  into  account  tho  element  of  tho 
Papacy  from  which  the  Reformation  happily 
delivered  us.  We  were  ready  enough  to 
sing  44  lo  Pean,"  when  Mazzini  gave  law 
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versities,  Guerrazzi,  Salvagnoli,  and  Forti 
of  Pescia,  impatient  of  the  slow  and  timid 
movements  of  the  elders  of  their  party. 
With  these  were  associated  the  like  minded 
of  the  other  states,  such  as  Tommaseo,  Leo- 
pardi,  and  Pietro  Giordani,  who  had  sought 
the  freer  atmosphere  of  Tuscany,  or  had 
been  driven  to  seek  it  by  the  iron  rule  that 
prevailed  elsewhere.  The  44  Autologia"*  of 
Florence  was  their  44  Edinburgh  Review," 
giving  utterance  as  boldly  as  it  dared  to  the 
new  ideas,  till  the  government  most  impru- 
dently silenced  the  ablest  scientific  and  lite- 
rary journal  of  Italy.  Besides  these,  Tus- 
cany had  its  poetic  Liberalism,  the  great 
dramas  of  Niccolini,  and  the  exquisite  sa- 
tires of  Giusti.  But  tho  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  occupy  the  most  prominent  position 
was  F.  D.  Guerrazzi,  whose  trial  for  high 
treason  is  now  attracting  so  large  a  share  of 
public  attention  in  the  Peninsula.  The  his- 
tory of  that  Leghorn  lawyer  has  been  writ- 
ten in  part  at  least  by  himself,  and  that 
little  volume  of  44  Memorie"  addressed  to 
Mazzini  in  1S49,  notwithstanding  its  ridicu- 
lous pomposity,  wo  think  most  valuable  for 
its  picture  of  the  Italian  democrat;  we  should 


•  This  monthly  review  appeared  first  in  1821,  and 
ceased  in  1832.  Among  the  contributors,  besides 
those  named  above,  were  Ridolfi,  Capponi,  Ingbira- 
tni,  and  Romagnosi. 
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like  to  dwell  on  that  curious  autobiography, 
tracing  the  gradual  development  of  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  family  of  mortal  sins" 
in  the  character  of  the  hopeful  youth,  till  he 


are  to  dry  the  tears  of  the  Niobe  of  nations  1 
Are  these  the  prophets  of  the  future  ?  To 
the  credit  of  Mazzini  we  do  not  hold  him 
accountable  for  the  wild  excesses  of  his 


became  a  student  of  Pisa,  and  saw  Lord  party  :  there  is  a  sublimity  in  his  faith  in 
Byron,  and  read  his  poetry,  for  this  makes  the  destinies  of  Italy  that  raises  him  above 
onn  great  epoch  in  the  historv.  The  wan- 1  the  mere  reverses  or  successes  of  the  mo- 
deriug  "Childo  Harold"  was  then  in  Pisa — j  ment — a  poetry,  a  sentimeiitalism  that  re- 


in popular  estimation  a  spirit  of  evil  in 
human  form  on  some  dark  and  mysterious 
errand  to  tho  children  of  men — but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wondering  student,  the  very 
Apollo  of  tho  Vatican.  Byron  henceforth 
became  "  his  master  and  his  model."  Ba- 


fine  and  elevate  the  prophet  of  the  "  Kcpub- 
lic  one  and  indivisible" — an  earnestness  and 
devotion  in  his  Pantheistic  creed  that  set 
him  far  apart  from  the  grosser  materialists. 
But  let  the  truth  be  freely  told  of  all,  and 
certainly  the  extremes  in  the  Italian  strug- 


nished  for  a  time  from  the  university  for  toogle  were  Despotism  and  Priestcraft  on  the 


keen  an  appetito  for  politics,  and  in  after 
life  closely  watched  by  tho  polico  as  a  rest- 
less conspirator  brooding  dark  schemes  and 
plotting  nobody  knew  what — dodged  by  the 
gens  (Tarmcs,  for  the  paternal  government 
temporibus  Wis  kept  a  keen  look  out  upon 
its  subjects,  and  most  kindly  wished  "  every 
man  quiet  and  peaceful  with  a  wifo  and  at 
least  four  children" — imprisoned  once  or 
twice  on  mere  suspicion,  and  liberated  again 
without  knowing  why  or  wherefore — and 
then  banished  again  to  Portoferraio,  where 
he  planned  his  romance  on  the  Siege  of  Flo- 
rence. Guerrazzi,  in  short,  had  laid  up  "  ca- 
pital "  to  be  turned  to  account  when  oppor- 
tunity should  offer.  I  lis  romance  especially 
was  a  fierce  defiauce  of  the  powers  that 
were  in  those  days ;  he  "  wrote  a  book  be- 
cause he  could  not  fight  a  battle,"  and  here 
is  his  picture  of  his  own  romance, — 

•  1  thought  it  charity  to  ply  nil  the  torments 
used  by  the  ancient  tyrants  and  by  the  holy  office, 
and  to  invent  others  still  more  atrocious  to  ex- 
cite the  sensibility  of  this  land  fallen  into  misera- 
ble lethargy ;  I  wounded  it,  and  poured  into  the 
wounds  brimstone  and  burning  pitch;  I  galvan- 
ized it,  and  God  only  knows  the  trembling  anx- 
iety with  which  I  saw  it  open  its  closed  eyes  and 
move  its  livid  lips.  ...  I  chose  tho  part  of  Pro- 
metheus and  wished  to  animate  the  statue,  even 
though  the  vulture  shall  prey  upon  my  vitals  for 
ever.,f—  (Memorie,  pp.  94,  95.) 

A  taste  for  the  tremendous — h  gout  des 
{motions — was  sure  to  be  gratified  by  that 
patriotic  romance,  and  even  the  Queen  Mab 
could  hardly  match  tho  wild  profanity  of 
those  which  preceded  or  followed.  A  whirl- 
wind to  move  the  waters  of  the  Lake  As- 
phaltites — a  blessing  or  a  curso  from  heaven, 
it  mattered  little  which,  if  Italy  should  live 
— and  if  not, — 

Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  cx  ossibus  ultor !" 

Such  were  the  grand  ideas  of  that  school  of 
Romanticism  by  which  a  new  era  was  to  be 
brought  in.    And  arc  these  the  men  who 


one  nand,  with  Democracy  and  Pantheism 
on  the  other. 

"We  do  not  set  forth  Guerrazzi  as  a  type 
of  the  Tuscan  Liberal,  though  his  book  pro- 
cured him  such  incredible  popularity,  that 
Gualtcrio  speaks  of  it  as  marking  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. (Rivolgimetiti,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.)  In 
fact  Guerrazzi  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sicilian  or  the  Corsican*  than  of  the 
refined  and  gentle  Tuscan.  The  national 
character  in  the  land  of  painting  and  of 
song  has  been  softened  down  almost  to  effe- 
minacy, and  is  sadly  wanting  in  vigour  and 
independence.  In  tho  Florentine,  acute, 
polished,  and  graceful — true  son  of  "  la 
gentile  Firenze " — the  heroism  of  tho  old 
Republican  has  died  away.  He  can  raise  a 
cenotaph  to  Dante,  but  "  Dante  sleeps  afar" 
beside  the  pine  trees  of  Ravenna,  and  his 
native  city  wants  even  tho  ashes  of  tho 
stern  old  Ghibelline.  That  single  city — tho 
judgment  is  Mariotti's — has  given  birth  to 
more  great  men  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula,  but  the  tombs  of  Santa  Croce  aro 
a  poor  defeueo  against  the  brute  force  of  the 
Austrian. 

The  "paternal  Government"  of  Leopold 
II.,  guided  by  Fossombroni,  and  afterwards 
by  Don  Neri  Corsini,  was  occupied  at  first 
w  ith  the  material  improvement  of  the  Slate. 
Infant  schools,  normal  schools,  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  savings  banks,  and 
the  draining  of  tho  Maremme,  were  quite 
enough  for  a  ministerial  programme.  Edu- 
cation was  the  mania,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
mention  Raphael  Lambruschini,  nephew  of 

*  We  give  as  an  illustration  tho  epitaph  to  his  fa- 
ther's memory  which  Guerrazzi  inscribed  on  tho 
tablet  under  the  portico  of  the  church  at  Mor.te- 


Hic  intus 

Francisci  Guerratii 
intontcs  cincrrs 
Expectant  poftremum  Dei  judicium 
Sine  pavore. 

His  father  he  describe*  as  a  man  of  no  religious  pro- 
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the  old  illiberal  Cardinal,  as  foremost  in  the  I  by  papers  clandestinely  printed  that  the 
work.  Reforms  of  law  and  railways  came  wants  and  demands  of  the  people  were  made 
later,  but  for  a  timo  Tuscany  was  turned  i  known.  And  these  demands  of  the  Tuscan 
into  a  kind  of  largo  academy.    A  grandma,  Liberals  were  eminently  moderate;  the 


the  meeting  of  the  scientific  congress  at  Pisa, 


leaders  of  the  movement  in  Florence  were 


the  inauguration  of  a  statue  to  Galileo,  a  j  men  of  the  highest  education  and  character; 
magnificent  discourse  from  Rosini,  and  a '  the  Pisan  professor  was  of  too  pliant  material 
thousand  other  things,  and  Tuscany  was  quiet  j  to  bo  much  dreaded — wood  perhaps  for  the 
under  her  mild  absolutism.  The  affairs  of  I  manufacture  of  Mercury,  but  certainly  not 
Rimini  disturbed  the  frontiers  a  little  in  the  block  out  of  which  to  carve  a  Brutus. 
1845,  but  "the  manifesto  of  Rimini"  was  The  Government  at  last  gave  way  *  and 

granted  Liberty  of  the  Press,  (May  1847.) 

We  have  no  intention  of  telling  over 
again  the  old  story  of  the  Revolution.  It 
was  the  same  thing  everywhere — the  press, 
the  civic  guard,  a  constitution,  Custoza,  No- 
vara,  and  the  reaction.  But  two  matters  are 
important  at  present — the  political  career 
repeal  at  least  some  of  the  Leopoldine  laws;  of  that  remarkable  man  whose  trial  in  the 
but  the  minister,  Don  Neri  Corsini,  refused  I  Florence  courts  is  now  exciting  an  almost 
to  sign  any  act  that  would  mar  the  work  of  exclusive  attention  in  Italy,  and  the  claims 


corrected  and  modified  at  Pisi,  in  the  rooms 
of  Montanelli,  a  professor  of  the  university, 
and  Renzi  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
Tuscany  when  flying  from  the  tbirri  of  old 
Pope  Gregory.  It  is  true  when  the  Grand- 
Duke  visited  Rome  in  1841,  Gregory  XVI. 
extorted  some  kind  of  promise  that  he  would 


Peter  Leopold,  or  change  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio ;  and  the 
Pope,  in  his  allocution  read  in  the  next  con- 
sistory of  Cardinals,  made  bitter  reference 


of  Tuscany  generally  on  the  gratitude  and 
good  faith  of  the  Grand-Duke.  After  one 
or  two  liberal  measures  in  1847,  the  Marquis 
Cosimo  Ridolfi  became  minister,  and  Tus- 


to  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  to  cany  kept  pace  in  reform  with  the  best  of 


the  slippery  Grand-Ducal  faith  : — "  Sed  cel- 
sissimus  ills  Dux  quae  nobis  promirit  non 
tenuit r*  ( Gualterio,  ii.  7 1 . )  Such  promises 
were  considered  "  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance  ;"  and  in  those 
days  Massimo  d'Azeglio  printed  in  Florence 
his  fearful  exposure  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment. But  on  the  death  of  Don  Neri  Cor- 
sini, in  1845,  when  the  Paver  and  Baldassc- 
roni  ministry  came  into  power,  a  policy  of 
approximation  to  Rome  and  Austria  began. 
Even  in  1846,  when  Rome  suddenly  became 
liberal,  Tuscany  was  retrograding,  and  the 
Government  seemed  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  at  the  Palazzo  Non- 
Finito.  The  elements  of  a  revolution  were 
gathering  on  every  side,  but  Leopold  II.  wa 


Italy.  A  constitution  was  solemnly  granted 
in  Feb.  15,  1848  ;  then  came  the  war  and 
the  cabinet  of  Gino  Capponi.  The  Pisan 
students,  with  Montanelli  at  their  head,  had 
fought  valiantly  at  Curtatone,  where  Monta- 
nelli  had  been  wounded, and  borne  as  a  prison- 
er to  the  citadel  of  Mantua.  The  news  of  his 
death  had  been  spread  at  home,  and  funeral 
honours  decreed  him,  but  having  returned 
afterwards  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  his 
popularity  was  unbounded.  But  the  Maz- 
zinian  agitation  had  begun,  14  the  war  of 
kings  had  ended,"  and  Italy  must  henceforth 
t  rust  to  "  the  war  of  the  people."  A  certain 
democratic  orator,  wonderfully  gifted  in  his 
way — Padre  Gavazzi  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber the  name — reached  I^eghorn,  declaimed, 


blissfully  unconscious :  "  il  n'avait  rien  su,  and  was  arrested ;  an  uproar  followed,  and, 
rien  vu,  rien  pre*vu."    It  was  not,  however, 
the  time  precisely  for  concentrating  all 


c 

the 


finally,  in  September,  the  insurrection  at 
Leghorn.  To  quiet  the  insurgent  city  Mon- 
powcr  in  the  person  of  the  Grand- Duke,  j  tanelli  was  appointed  governor,  and  managed 
The  enlightened  Liberals  of  Florence — the  j  his  affairs  so  well  that  in  a  month  he  bad 
Baron  Ricasoli,  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  |  ousted  the  ministry,  and,  in  company  with 
Cosimo  Ridolfi,  the  advocate  Sal vagnoli,  and 

others,  had  the  courage  to  warn  the  Govern- 1    *  Gualterio  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  Mr 


of  the  impossibility  of  turning  back 


inter 

Cobden's  visit  to  Italy  at  this  time.  In  Tuscany, 
i  the  native  pround  of  the  Free  Trade  principles,  the 
the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age  to  the  theo-  j  Acadcmv  0f  tnc  Georgofili  inscribed  his  name  on 
ric*  of  the  later  Medici.  In  Pisa,  Montanelli,  \  their  Album,  where  the  name  ol  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
mild,  dreamy,  and  fantastic,  now  Mazziniail ,  been  inscribed  before.  The  ministers  Paver  and 
and  democratic  and  again  Giobertian  .ad  ;  W*-™' 

theocratic,  changing  with  every  new  idea  thank,  for  thi,  honour,  he  certainly  touched  a  point 
that  roused  his  fancy,  was  exercising  a  para-  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  time:— -  We  succeeded," 
mount  influence  on  the  youth  of  the  Uni-  he  said,  "  because  a  great  minister  had  comprehended 

Leghorn.  1  here  was  no  liberty  of  assoeia-  The  eyes  of  the  academicians  were  turned  to  Paver 
lion,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  it  was  only  and  Baldasscroni.   (Gualterio,  vol.  v.  p.  446  ) 
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Guerrazzi,  was  in  the  cabinet  at  Florence, 
■with  war  and  the  constituent  for  his  pro- 
gramme.    The  "Apostolic  Pilgrim"   of  J 
Gaeta,  however,  anathematized  the  consti-| 
tuent,  and  the  poor  Grand-Duke,  filled  with 
spiritual  terrors,  consulted  the  Pope  on  his 
new  position.    The  answer  may  be  easily 
imagined,  and  the  Grand-Duke  himself,  at 
tached  to  the  old  paternal  absolutism,  had  J 
never  liked  the  new  ideas,  and,  following 
the  pontifical  example,  fled  to  Gaeta. 

The  ministry  resigned,  and  the  scene  that 
followed  was  a  stirring  one.  In  the  Piazza 
of  the  old  Florentine  Signory — -the  scene  of 
so  many  a  drama,  under  the  Loggia  of  Or- 
gagna,  where  the  priors  of  the  Republic  had 
given  way  to  the  hired  guards  of  the  Medici, 
and  where  the  Perseus  of  Cellini  still  stands 
sword  in  hand,  bottling  up  the  head  of  the 
Medusa — the  Circoli  held  their  noisy  meet- 
ing to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  State.  They 
elected  a  Provisional  Government^  and  ap- 
pointed Guerrazzi,  Montanelli  and  Mazzini 
ministers.  We  dare  say  the  scene  was  quite 
as  fine  as  any  old  Guelphic  or  Ghibelline 
triumph  In  the  annals  of  Florence,  but  it 
lacks  the  halo  of  antiquity  to  make  it  im- 
posing. Caesar  Augustus,  in  a  fashionable 
Parisian  costume,  or  Dante  dressed  a  la 
mode,  would  be  sadly  reduced  in  our  imagi- 
nation. We  suppose,  judged  by  the  standard 
of  our  modern  civilisation,  even  the  godlike 
kings  who  fought  at  Troy  would  be  about  on 
a  par  with  as  many  chiefs  of  American  In- 
dians fighting  for  a  handsome  squaw.  Had 
the  thing  happened  in  our  days,  it  would 
have  been  settled  diplomatically  by  a  charge' 
cTaJJhires;  even  Ix>rd  Palmerston  would  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  send  round  the 
Channel  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander, 
to  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel  so  disreputable, 
and  the  whole  matiriel  of  Homer's  death- 
less Epic  would  have  been  condensed  into  a 
column  of  the  Tima,  It  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  these  modern  scenes  will  become 
grander  as  they  get  older. 

The  triumvirate — the  Republic  proclaimed 
at  Leghorn — the  decisive  defeat  at  Novara — 
Guerrazzi  dictator,  and  Montanelli  sent  to 
Paris — a  dispute  with  Mnzzini  on  the  unifi- 
cation or  fusion  of  Tuscany  with  Rome — a 
counter  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Grand- 
Duke — Guerrazzi  in  opposition,  and  at  last 
sulkily  giving  in — the  Grand-Duke  recalled, 
and  Guerrazzi  imprisoned — Leghorn  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrians — the  Grand-Duke's 
return  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  general 
— the  reaction,  imprisonments,  and  a  trial 
three  years  after— such  is  the  modern  history 
of  Tuscany. 

But  there  are  matters  of  more  importance 
connected  with  this  reaction  than  the  trial  of 


Guerrazzi  and  his  associates,  and  which  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  European  govern- 
ments. 

And  first  of  these  is  the  threatened  absorp- 
tion of  Tuscany  into  the  Austrian  empire. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  persevering 
attempts  of  Austria  to  make  Tuscany  a  mere 
fief  of  the  empire,  or  to  appeal  to  the  long 
list  of  treaties  that  establish  its  indepen- 
dence, from  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718 
down  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  for 
the  diplomacy  of  the  Tuscan  succession 
would  fill  a  volume.  But  especially  since 
the  rival  claims  of  Austria  and  Spain  were 
adjusted  by  the  treaties  of  1765,  (for  we  do 
not  speak  of  the  cession  of  Lorraine  to 
France,)  the  preserving  of  the  distinct  in- 
dependence of  Tuscany,  and  its  separation 
from  Austria,  has  been  the  unvarying  policy 
of  the  younger  or  Italian  branch  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  Leopold  I.  main- 
tained it  firmly  against  the  emperor  Joseph, 
and  when  he  himself  was  Kaiser,  he  adhered 
most  scrupulously  to  his  former  policy. 
After  the  general  overturn  of  the  continental 
governments,  and  in  the  re-organization  of 
1815,  Tuscany  was  fortunate  in  having  such 
men  as  Fossombroni  and  Don  Neri  Corsini 
to  defend  its  ancient  rights  "against  all 
deadly  ;"  and  if  treaties  are  of  any  value, 
the  100th  article  of  tho  Treaty  of  Vienna 
put  the  independence  of  Tuscany  under  tho 
safeguard  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Yet  even  this  did  not  prevent  new  attempts 
of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  on  the  autonomy  of 
the  weaker  State,  and  especially  in  1824,  on 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.,  the  Austrian 
minister  at  Florence  was  directed  to  concert 
with  the  heir  of  the  Crown  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  announcing  his  accession,  and 
thus,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  feudal 
rights  in  the  Grand-Duchy,  Count  Bombclles 
went  accordingly  to  the  Arch-Duke  Leopold, 
but  was  received  instead  by  Fossombroni, 
as  minister  of  the  new  sovereign.  The  am- 
bassador, disconcerted  by  this  reception,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  sent  to  the  Arch- Duke 
Leopold,  but  Fossombroni  replied  that  he 
was  authorized  by  His  Imperial  and  Royal 
I/ighness  the  Grand-Duke  Leopold  II.,  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  made  to  him  as 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Austrian  diplo- 
matist was  not  in  fact  received  by  the  heir 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  next  morning,  the 
same  proclamation  that  announced  tho  death 
of  Ferdinand,  announced  also  the  accession 
of  Leopold  II. 

Since  the  restoration  of  1849,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  a  century,  and  to 
the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  general  law  of 
Europe,  as  established  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  Tuscany  has  been  a  garrison  of 
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Austrian  troops.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  forcing  of  the  constituent  on  a  Con- 
stitutional Sovereign  was  the  work  of  a  noisy 
minority — that  the  democratic  ministry  and 
the  dictatorship  fell  in  less  than  six  months 
after  their  formation,  and  that  the  Grand- 
Duke  was  recalled  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
people :  and  on  what  pica  was  that  conven- 
tion between  the  cabinets  of  Florence  and 
Vienna  for  the  occupation  of  Tuscany  by 
Austrian  troops  signed  in  the  April  of  1850  ? 
The  Tuscan  Court  would  perhaps  have  pre- 
ferred a  restoration  by  force  to  the  sponta- 
neous movement  of  the  people :  certainly 
Rome  and  Naples  would  have  considered  it 
more  a  la  mode:  but  when  Leghorn  had 
yielded  to  the  troops  of  Baron  d'Aspre,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Tuscans 
desired  to  settle  down  under  the  constitu- 
tional regime,  on  what  plea  is  a  land  pro- 
fessedly independent  still  trodden  down  by 
the  feet  of  the  Austrian  soldiery?    Is  the 

Sirit  of  the  treaties  of  1815  to  be  violated, 
it  Austria  may  sit  like  an  incubus  on  the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  that  the  heir  of  the 
uIIoly  Roman  Empire"  may  not  only 
abolish  the  wise  and  tolerant  laws  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  in  tho  Empire  itself,  but 
also  enable  the  scarlet  despotism  of  the 
seven  hills  to  remove  the  ancient  landmarks 
which  the  legislature  had  set  up  in  Italy  itself 
against  its  exorbitant  pretensions.  Austria 
is  thus  consolidating  her  power  in  unfortu- 
nate Italy,  and  everywhere  in  favour  of 
despotism  and  priestcraft :  and  the  only  plea 
that  can  be  urged  is  this,  that  the  restored 
governments  of  1849  have  become  to  in- 
tolerable that  they  cannot  exist  without  the 
protection  of  the  Austrian  bayonets.  En- 
gland cannot  look  on  carelessly,  and  that 
commercial  treaty  which  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  (if  tho  rumor  bo  true)  is  attempting 
to  force  on  prostrate  Tuscany,  may  yet 
teach  her  that  her  own  interests  are  concerned 
in  demanding  that  the  Austrian  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  a  kingdom  which  the 
general  law  of  Europe  has  recognised  as  in- 
dependent. Something  has  been  already 
done  in  this  way  when  the  able  diplomatist 
now  at  Florence  retrieved  the  singularly 
mismanaged  Mather  business,  but  that  was 
a  slight  matter  to  the  English  interests  that 
will  be  involved,  if  Tuscany  be  virtually 
absorbed  by  Austria. 

Again,  the  whole  Leopoldine  legislation  is 
in  danger  of  being  overthrown,  and  civilized 
Tuscany  reduced  to  the  model  of  Naples 
and  the  Pontifical  States.  We  shall  not 
waste  time  in  notioing  the  miserable  in- 
trigues of  the  agents  of  the  Papal  Camerilla 
to  induce  the  weak  and  superstitious  Leo- 
pold 1L  to  undo  the  whole  work  of  thej 


former  princes  of  his  house.  We  have 
sketched  as  fully  as  our  space  would  permit 
the  Leopoldine  system  under  which  Tuscany 
had  prospered  for  a  century :  but  we  may 
allude  again  to  its  three  great  principles  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  the  Tuscan 
jurists.  1st,  Laicity  of  the  State,  t.eM  its 
independence  of  Papal  control.  2d,  Equa- 
lity of  all  in  face  of  the  law ;  and,  3d, 
Economic  liberty.  Or  let  us  state  these 
principles  more  fully,  so  as  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  a  system  that  is  connected 
with  the  whole  civil  life  of  tho  people,  that 
comes  home  to  their  bosoms  and  business, 
and  touches  their  interests  every  hour.  The 
neutrality  and  distinct  political  indepen- 
dence of  tho  State  :  liberty  of  conscience : 
civil  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and  subjects 
not  Catholic:  a  mild  criminal  code  with 
public  trial  of  the  accused:  equality  of 
taxation,  and  the  abolition  of  municipal  im- 
munities :  the  nomination  of  bishops  by  the 
State,  and  the  Exequatur  as  a  defonce 
against  Romish  aggression  :  the  suppression 
of  the  Foro  Eoclesiastico,  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  of  the  Jesuits :  the  mortmain  laws  and 
abolition  of  entails :  the  regulation  of  con- 
ventual discipline :  municipal  liberties,  and 
a  constitution  "  looming  in  the  future." 
Such  is  the  system  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  a  kingdom  civi 
lized  beyond  any  in  Italy,  is  in  danger  of 
being  abolished  that  Tuscany  may  swarm 
with  monks  and  friars  as  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Cosmo  de  Medici. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  agents  in  these 
intrigues  arc  Lucchese.  That  little  Duchy 
of  Lucca,  incorporated  with  Tuscany  in  1847 
on  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  had 
not  partaken  of  the  Leopoldine  reforms ; 
and  has  now  furnished  agents,  of  whose 
character  the  less  wo  say  the  better,  to  do 
the  work  of  the  not  very  scrupulous  Court 
of  Rome.  The  abolition  of  the  laws  eman- 
cipating tho  Jows,  entire  priestly  control  in 
the  matter  of  education,  and  the  free  action 
of  the  Church  according  to  the  old  regime, 
were  tho  first  matters  proposed :  and  even 
at  present  the  Jewish  liberties  have  been 
curtailed  by  the  abolition  of  the  constitution ; 
schools  and  teachers  have  been  entirely 
subjected  to  the  control  of  the  clergy  by  tho 
late  law  on  education,  and  by  the  concordat 
of  April  1851,  tho  Church  has  made  the 
first  grand  step  towards  resuming  all  its 
former  privileges.  The  Concordat  was 
professedly  a  mere  instalment,  and  yet  it  es- 
tablishes the  complete  freedom  of  the 
clergy  in  their  ministry,  and  the  publica- 
tions relating  thereto,  and  in  their  communi- 
cations with  the  Holy  See.  Bishops  were 
I  left  at  full  liberty  henceforth  to  commit 
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the  Lent  preachings  and  missions  gener- 
ally to  whomsoever  they  pleased  ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  censorship  of  books  treating  ex 
pro/tsso  of  religious  matters,  and  the  au- 
thority of  prohibiting  to  the  faithful  the 
reading  of  any  book  whatsoever,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  four  Archbishops  of  Florence. 
Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Siena,  the  sixteen  bishops, 
and  their  enlightened,  liberal,  and  tolerant 
clergy.  The  subject  of  marriage  belonged 
of  course  to  the  canou  law*.  And  the  fifteen 
articles  of  this  Concordat  of  the  25th  of 
April  were  agreed  on  and  signed  by  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  and  the  minister  Baldassc- 
roni,  at  the  very  time  when  Piedmont,  hav- 
ing passed  the  Siccardi  Laws,  was  prepar- 
ing to  erect  the  very  bulwarks  that  Tuscany 
had  thrown  down.  The  first  great  step  then 
has  already  been  made  towards  the  abolition 
of  the  whole  system  of  Peter  Leopold  :  the. 
ultimate  aim,  from  which  the  Papal  Court 
has  never  for  one  moment  deviated  since 
the  days  of  Pius  VI.,  being  to  re-establish 
the  old  mortmains,  tho  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities, the  Inquisition,  and  tho  Jesuits!  A 
comprehensive  programme  this  for  1852  ! 
To  the  honour  even  of  the  Baldosscroni  and 
Laudicei  ministry,  be  it  said,  that  they  have 
hitherto  resisted  these  lost  proposals,  and 
the  Lucchesc  agent  of  the  Papacy  has  been 
dismissed  for  the  time  from  the  Cabinet  •, 
but  unless  tho  representatives  of  such  great 
powers  as  are  still  free  interfero  to  protect 
the  sacred  rights  of  a  whole  people,  or 
another  revolution  shako  the  central  scat  of 
continental  despotism,  Tuscany  is  now  too 
feeble  to  defend  the  laws  to  which  her  so- 
vereign was  sworn. 

The  third  point  which  we  notice  is  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  constitution  of  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  18<1S.  It  is  needless  now  to 
appeal  to  tho  oath  of  tho  Prince,  or  to  the 
solemn  promise  given  verbally  by  Leopold 
II.  to  the  Tuscan  deputies  at  Gacta,  and 
afterwards  repeated  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  1st  of  May  1849,  to  preserve  and  to 
develop  the  constitutional  regime  he  had  in- 
stituted. The  great  example  of  political 
immorality  had  been  already  given  bv 
l^us  IX.  Austria,  too,  has  set  aside  without 
compunction  the  constitution  of  the  4th  of 
Mareh,  and,  unfortunately,  examples  are 
but  too  abundant ;  and  yet  we  arc  justi 
lie  J  in  citing  the  cose  of  Tuscany  as  the 
most  glaring.  We  exclude  France,  of 
course,  whieh  as  becomes  an  original,  inde- 
pendent, and  free-thinking  nation,  never  con- 
descends  to  follow  any  stereotyped  course 
or  ecclesiastical  canon  for  making  oaths 
and  breaking  them.  In  Italy,  however, 
there  is  a  plain,  ordinary,  Macadamized  road, 
by  whieh  reactionary   princes  invariably 


travel.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
what  Tuscany  nought  was  not  Democracy, 
(we  except  the  few  now  under  process,  and 
their  adherents,)  but  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  Medici  themselves  had  not 
abolished  the  old  "Council  of  Two  Hund- 
red," and  44  Senate  of  Forty,"  which  re- 
presented the  popular  clement ;  and  the 
first  Leopold,  had  tho  times  been  propitious, 
would  have  extended  that  re  presents  lion 
to  tho  wholo  State  Before  the  reforms  of 
1848,  during  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  tho 
Austrian  Grand-Dukes  and  the  French  had 
introduced  and  promoted  a  new  civilization, 
and  it  cannot  bo  said  of  the  Tuscan  people 
that  they  arc  now  unfit  for  constitutional 
government.  They  are  educated  and  intel- 
ligent, temperate  and  moderate  :  they  havo 
been  accustomed  to  municipal  forms,  and 
thoy  havo  a  history  and  traditions  of  great- 
ness, and  a  name  imperishable  in  the  annals 
of  Italy  ;  and  with  nil  these  claims,  their 
cities  must  be  guarded  by  foreign  soldiers 
who  cannot  speak  their  language,  and  their 
every  movement  watched  by  spies  and  the 
police.  That  system  of  spies  and  inform- 
ers, above  all,  tends  to  corrupt  and  de- 
moralize, and  by  none  of  tho  Italian  dynas- 
ties has  it  been  plied  more  pcrseveringly 
than  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  Even 
Leopold  I.  spent  enormous  sums  on  spies ; 
it  was  a  taste  of  his  family,  and  his  Aus- 
trian mother  kept  spies  oh  him  ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  Leopold  II.,  who  keeps  his 
subjects  under  such  infumous  surveillance, 
is  himself  watched  on  behalf  of  Austria. 
There  isnofree  press — no  liberty  of  speech — 
suspicion  and  distrust  prevail ;  and  eases 
are  but  too  well  known  in  which  the 
priest  has  divulged  the  secret  of  tho  con- 
fessional, the  wife  "informed"  upon  her 
husband,  and  the  father  on  his  child.  And 
through  the  ever-watchful  police,  imprison- 
ments take  place,  and  cases  aro  gravelv 
tricd  on  the  most  ridiculous  pretences.  Wo 
shall  merely  cite  one  such  case  A  confec- 
tioner of  Siena  had  prepared  in  the  ma- 
terials of  his  44  calling"  a  figure  of  Italy,  and 
adorned  it  with  the  three  national  colours — 
a  fine  thing  for  children  to  look  at  in  the 
cook-shop  window  !  Tho  confectioner  was 
cited  before  the  tribunals,  ond  44  the  great 
gingerbread  ease"  becamo  famous  among 
the  lawyers  of  Siena.  There  was  no  law, 
however,  on  the  statute-book  that  made  a 
parti-coloured  cako  offensive  to  the  Crnnd- 
Duke,  his  44  crown  and  dignity  ;"  and  the 
confectioner,  triumphantly  acquitted,  was 
allowed  henceforth  to  work  out  his  politics 
in  pastry. 

YVe  know  not  in  what  terms  1o  describe 
the  infatuation  with  which  Leopold  II.  j-eems 
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to  be  hastening  on  in  the  destruction  of  moral  power  in  Italy.  A  system  of  which 
all  that  was  noble  in  his  dominions.  The  he  was  the  head  and  chief  could  scarcely  be 
trade  of  I/?ghorn  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  infallible.  The  Bible  was  opened  and  studied 
league  with  Homo,  and  when  commerce  earnestly;  and  tho  result,  especially  in 
has  diminished  the  Government  begins  to  Florence,  has  been  the  entire  abandonment 
enlarge  the  port.  The  Universities  of  Pisa  of  Roman  Catholicism  by  hundreds  of  the 
and  Siena  have  been  sacrificed  also — their  population.  The  law  documents  before  us, 
chairs  suppressed,  that  money  may  be  saved  I  to  go  no  further,  attest  it  as  a  notorious  fact 
to  pay  tho  Austrians.    One  journal  still  that  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  or  of 


free  protested  indignantly  against  each  van 
dalism,  and  was  suspended,  and  finally  sup- 
pressed. But  unhappily  this  is  not  the 
worst.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  speak 
of  those  religious  persecutions  for  which 
in  these  late  days  Tuscany  has  been  dis- 
tinguished :  yet  let  us  state  the  great 
leading  facts  in  roferonce  to  the  origin  at 


the  Bible,  have  spread  almost  in  every  town 
of  Tuscany.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
crush  this  rising  spirit  of  inquiry,  but  the 
very  effort  to  prevent  inquiry  had,  as  usual, 
the  effect  of  adding  all  the  teat  of  prohibi- 
tion to  a  subject  that  had  already  excited  so 
strong  an  interest  on  its  own  account.  The 
circulation  of  the  Bible  was  declared  illegal, 


least  of  such  persecutions.    The  reforms  of  but  it  spread  more  widely  than  before.  A 


I.ieopold  I.  and  of  Scipio  de  Kicci  were  in 
advance  of  their  age,  and  yet  they  were  by 
no  means  unproductive.    The  Church  of 


few  Bible  readers  were  imprisoned,  and  a 
few  others  banished,  and  the  interest  in- 
creased ;  and  now  there  can  scarcely  be  less 


Rome  was  kept  in  check,  and  education  than  two  thousand  people  in  Florence,  who 
of  a  more  large  and  liberal  kind,  as  it  sup- '.adhere  to  the  word  of  God  alone  as  their 
planted  the  miserable  priestly  tutorship,  not  rule  of  faith.  No  charge  has  been  brought 
only  destroyed  in  tho  minds  of  the  people  j  against  them  of  political  partisanship,  or  of 
the  absurd  superstitions  against  which  Ricci  disloyalty  to  the  sovereign  ;  and  if  one  thing 
strove  in  vain,  but  also  led  them  on  in  is  better  established  than  another  in  con- 
the  search  for  truth.  And  that  educational  nexion  with  this  Tuscan  movement  in  favour 
movement  of  which  Raphael  Lambruschini  of  the  pure  gospel,  it  is  this,  that  it  has 

nothing  to  do  with  politics.  The  calm,  mild, 
and  dignified  Guicciardini  was  no  agitator, 
as  all  Florence  knows,  yet  he  is  an  exile  for 
conscience'  sake.  In  Malta,  in  Piedmont,  in 
the  Swiss  valleys,  there  are  banished  men 
of  Tuscany,  who  have  been  driven  there  for 
the  sake  of  God's  own  word,  "  to  taste  the 
savour  of  other  people's  bread."  In  the 
prisons  of  Lucca  and  Volterra — wo  have  the 
law  documents  before  us — there  are  cells  of 
the  "condemned,"  and  sufferers  against 
whom  no  other  charge  has  been  brought 
than  this,  that  they  read  and  believed,  or 


was  the  head,  could  not  fail  to  prepare  the 
way  for  something  more  than  its  promo- 
ters had  dreamed  of  at  the  first.  The  Bible, 
the  great  enlightener,  made  its  way  into 
Tuscany ;  and  many  years  ago,  a  few 
Florentines,  and  among  them  Count  Piero 
Guiceiardiui,  forsook  the  Papal  system  for 
simple  belief  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  was 
no  question  of  churches  or  church  govern- 
ment with  these  few  earnest  men ;  it  was 
not  even  a  question  of  Protestantism  or 
Popery,  but  simply  of  Bible  teaching — 
M  What  saith  tho  Lord?"    And  hence  their 

unwillingness  to  give  any  merely  negative  taught  the  Bible.  And  much  moro  that 
character  to  their  creed,  and  their  preju-  theso  documents  have  not  brought  to  light 
dice,  very  natural  in  Itrfly,  though  some-  we  might  disclose  of  the  measures  that  * 


what  unreasonable,  against  the  name  of 
"  Protestant."  The  first  year  of  revolution 
was  a  time  of  feverish  political  excitement, 
when  tho  masses  were  too  much  occupied 
with  the  stirring  evonts  of  the  day  to  nave 
much  time  left  for  calm  and  sober  and 
earnest  study  of  religious  truth.  But  at 
that  brief  season  of  unbounded  liberty,  or 
of  anarchy,  the  Bible  spread  over  all  Italy ; 


been  taken  to  gratify  tho  resentment  of  a 
priestly  party,  who  feel  that  their  power  is 
departing  from  them. 

But  to  one  fact  we  would  call  special  at- 
tention ;  in  these  laws  and  measures  affecting 
the  Church,  Tuscany  is  but  going  hand  in 
hand  with  Austria.  In  the  empire,  the  Jo- 
sephine laws  since  1781,  like  the  Lcopoldine 
laws  in  the  weaker  state,  were  unfavourable 


it  was  printed  in  Florence,  and  in  Rome i to  Romish  pretensions:  the  two  sons  of 
itself.    But  after  Novara  tho  reaction  came  Maria  Theresa  pursued  the  same  system; 


with  its  atrocities,  and  the  voice  of  the 
"  Holy  Father"  who  had  blessed  the  banners 
of  the  Italian  armies,  was  lifted  up  in  ana- 
thema against  that  vory  movement  to 
which  he  himself  had  given  the  first  impulse 


but  the  new  laws  from  Vienna  on  the  18th 
and  23d  of  April  1850,  abolishing  the 
Placet,  or,  in  other  words,  annulling  the 
Exequatur,  and  those  other  measures  which 
have  followed  in  quick  succession  for  the  last 


Pius  IX.  regained  his  throne,  but  lost  all |  two  years,  are  undermining  the  whole  legis- 
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lation  of  Joseph  II.  It  ib  a  singular  fact 
that  Austria,  the  most  unbending  and  un- 
compromising supporter  of  tho  old  s  la  tug 
quo}  that  knows  no  progress  and  admits  no 
change,  should  yet  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
effect  a  revolution  of  her  own  in  favor  of  the 
Papacy.  The  heir  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  Hil- 
debrand,  have  leagued  themselves  together 
for  a  common  struggle.  Their  interests  are 
now  one,  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  to- 

S ether ;  and  their  joint  aim  is  to  enslave  the 
odies  if  they  cannot  enslave  the  souls  of 
men.    Austria  invokes  the  spiritual  tenors 
which  in  other  days  Koine  could  use  so 
well,  and  Rome  entrusts  tho  defence  of  her 
tottering  throne  to  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Croat  and  the  Slaav.    Franco  may  be  the 
eldest  daughter,  and  may  get  a  kind  of  hesi- 
tating compliment  at  times,  for  in  truth  she 
has  been  a  wayward  child,  but  Austria  is 
"  tho  sword  of  tho  Church."    At  the  head 
of  the  new  crusade  against  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men  are  the  Princes  of  Ilaps- 
burg  and  Lorraine.    But  let  not  the  conti- 
nental rulers  think  that  they  can  continue  a 
system  of  government  in  opposition  to  the 
intelligence  of  a  people,  or  corrupt  with  im- 
punity the  conscience  of  their  subjects. 
Those  old  idols  of  tho  Papacy  that  bigotry 
or  priestcraft  is  dressing  up  again — those 
painted  Madonnas  that  are  winking  at  Rimini 
most  knowingly,  or  working  miracles  at 
Florence,  are  sadly  out  of  date.    The  monks 
and  friars  and  meritorious  mendicants,  redo- 
lent of  every  odour  but  that  of  sanctity, 
have  become  almost  an  anachronism  even 
in  the  south,  and  they  might  bo  left  to  die 
out  peaceably.    We  are  not  iconoclasts  in 
the  grosser  sense.    We  would  deprecate  as 
loudly  as  any  the  turning  of  Vallombrosa 
into  a  cotton  factory ;  and  as  for  thoso  fat 
old  fathers  of  Camaldoli,  so  hospitable  and 
ao  fond  of  snuff,  we  would  not  "  pull  down 
their  nests"  about  their  ears,  especially  as 
the  disciples  of  St.  Romuald  are  robed  in 
white,  and  even  our  northern  metaphysics 
could  scarcely  make  them  out  to  be  "  the 
crows"  of  a  monkish  rookery.    But  we 
think,  in  Tuscany,  the  time  has  gone  by  for 
such  things,  unless  the  present  efforts  of  the 
Papacy  succeed  in  bringing  back  that  "  gross 
darkness"  which  is  their  proper  element. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  Flagellanti  has  not 
been  revived — the  Knights  of  Malta  exist  as 
yet  but  in  name  and  tradition  ;  and  the 
Jesuits,  like  witches  by  a  "  running  stream," 
are  standing  on  the  bank,  but  have  not 
crossed  the  Arno.    To  force  the  institutions 
of  the  worst  times  of  the  Papacy  on  a  com- 
paratively civilized  people,  against  their 
mind  and  conscience,  is  but  an  idle  effort  at 


tho  best;  and  to  darken  and  deprave  a 
nation  with  the  idea  of  making  them  more 
peaceful  and  submissive  to  both  Church  and 
State,  is  of  all  expedients  the  most  mis- 
taken. A  people  without  the  fear  of  God 
will  not  continue  long  to  honour  the  king; 
and  if  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times, 
there  is  a  terrible  retribution  coming  to  those 
Continental  rulers  who  have  used  their 
power  in  crushing  the  conscience  of  their 
subjects.  An  infidel  spirit  is  spreading  fast 
and  far  among  those  who  cannot  as  rational 
men  believe  the  lying  legends  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  who  do  not  seek  guidance  in 
the  Word  of  inspiration — a  daring  and  God- 
defying  spirit  that  makes  small  account  of 
law  cither  human  or  divine  ;  and  if  we  mis- 
take not,  with  this  rising  infidelity,  both  de- 
spotism and  Popery  must  soon  strive  hand 
to  hand.    Dies  iraedies  ilia? 

Yet  it  is  perhaps  better  that  tho  constitu- 
tion of  February  has  been  finally  and  fully 
abolished,  than  that  it  should  exist  only  in 
name.  It  has  brought  out  more  distinctly 
the  true  state  of  things,  both  as  to  the  mea- 
sures and  the  men.  The  once  popular  Leo- 
pold II.,  and  his  patriot  oath,  have  become 
a  byeword  among  his  people,  and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  one  stanza  of  the 
"Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  which  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  Grand  Duke  might  consider 
as  slightly  personal. 

"Why  swear  at  all,  thou  false  Duke  Leopold* 
What  need  to  swear  ?    What  need  (o  boast  thy  blood 

Taintless  of  Austria,  and  thy  heart  unsold 
Away  from  Florence  '    It  was  understood 

God  made  thee  not  too  vigorous  or  too  bold, 
And  men  had  patience  with  thy  quiet  mood, 

And  women  pity,  as  iheysaw  thee  pace 
Their  festive  streets  with  premature  grey  hairs  : 

We  turned  the  mild  dejection  of  thy  face 
To  princely  meanings,  took  thy  wrinkling  cares 

For  ruffling  hopes,  and  called  thee  weak,  not  base. 
Better  to  light  the  torches  for  more  prayers, 

And  smoke  the  pale  Madonnas  at  the  shrine, 
Being  still  'Our  poor  Grand  Duke,'  'Our  good 
Grand  Duke,' 
'  Who  cannot  help  the  Austrian  in  his  line,' 
Than  write  an  oath  upon  a  nation's  book 

For  men  to  spit  at  with  scorn's  blurring  brine ! 
Who  dares  forgive  what  none  can  overlook!" 


The  decree  that  abolished  the  Statute  dis- 
solved of  course  that  party  who  had  clung 
to  tho  faded  rag  of  a  constitution  as  tho 
banner  under  which  they  were  to  fight.  Tho 
two  parties  are  now  Absolutism  and  De- 
mocracy ; — the  princes  themselves  have  de- 
stroyed, or  are  fast  destroying,  that  great 
party  who  sought  to  harmonize  the  rights  of 
the  crown  with  the  interests  of  the  people 
Should  another  revolution  come, — and  who 
can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ! — there 
can  scarcely  be  a  constitutional  party,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Sardinia,  there  arc  no 
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constitutions.  The  intelligent,  enlightened, 
and  liberal  advocates  of  progress  are  thus 
made  over  to  Mazzini,  and  the  Italian  rulers 
arc  doing  more  to  increase  his  partisans  than 
all  the  agents  of  his  Central  Committee. 
These  reactionary  sovereigns  must  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  own  misdoings.  If  Leopold 
II.,  like  Charles-Albert  or  Victor- Emmanuel, 
had  maintained  the  free  institutions  he  bad 
founded,  then,  in  the  event  of  another  at- 
tempt to  overturn  his  throne,  we  believe  all 
Tuscany — (with  the  single  exception  of  Leg- 
horn, for  which  we  would  not  like  to  answer 
in  any  such  contingency) — would  have  ral- 
lied round  the  house  of  Hapsburg- Lorraine : 
but  now  when  the  oath  "  written  on  a  na- 
tion's book"  has  been  shamelessly  broken — 
the  pact  between  prince  and  people  destroyed 
— the  liberty  of  conscience  outraged — the 
civilisation  of  a  century  threatened — how- 
ever we  deplore  the  struggle  that  is  inevita- 
ble, we  have  but  small  respect  for  a  nation 
of  crouching  slaves,  and  honour  the  men  of 
stout  heart  and  strong  arm  who  stand  up  for 
their  homes  and  their  household  gods.  And 
such  men  there  are  even  in  Italy.  From 
Leopold  II.  little  can  be  expected  ;  for,  even 
excluding  his  whole  Florentine  entourage, 
his  Austrian  relations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  Neapolitan  on  the  other,  and  above  all 
the  influence  of  Rome  acting  on  his  feeble 
character,  have  placed  him  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recovering  the  position  he 
has  lost.  But  there  is  much  to  givo  hope  in 
the  growing  intelligence  of  Tuscany.  We 
do  not  speak  at  all  of  tho  unfortunate  pri- 
soners  of  the  Revolution  of  1848— J9,  who 
are  now  under  trial  in  the  courts.  We  can- 
not sympathize  with  the  attempt  then  made 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  in  favour  of  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  people.  But  let  them 
be  fairly  tried,  not  by  new  laws  nor  by  old, 
but  by  tho  laws  which  existed  at  the  time, 
in  short,  by  the  Constitution  with  the  fulness 
of  its  liberties.  We  do  not  think  the 
volumes  that  have  been  written  in  their  de- 
fence have  made  out  a  good  case  in  their  be- 
half; and  it  is  humiliating  to  find  such  a 
man  as  Guerrazzi  urging  the  plea,  that  while 
acting  ostensibly  as  Dictator  in  a  democracy 
he  was  privately  intriguing  to  bring  back  the 
Sovereign  !  It  would  have  been  far  nobler 
to  have  adhered  firmly  and  manfully  to  the 
principle  of  a  republic  "one  and  indivisible," 
than  to  have  elaborated  such  a  portrait  of 
himself  as  a  mere  shuffling  intriguer.  While 
we  pity  the  fallen,  we  cannot  sanction  the 
mischievous  division  they  created  when 
Tuscany  was  advancing  towards  full  consti- 
tutional liberty ;  or  the  occasion  they  fur- 
nished, and  the  plea  they  gave,  to  a  reac- 
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tionary  party  to  annul  those  liberties  which 
had  been  granted  and  abused. 

We  know  not  how  far  tho  influence  of 
England  might  yet  make  itself  felt  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  but  the  firm  remon- 
strances of  a  great  power,  and  some  appear- 
ance of  determination  to  uphold  those  trea- 
ties with  which  British  interests  are  con- 
nected, might  prevent  more  evils  than  we 
yet  dream  of.  We  have  an  accomplished 
and  liberal  diplomatist  at  Florence,  but 
he  must  abide  by  the  instructions  of  his 
Government,  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  at  least, 
needs  the  spur  of  public  opinion.  The 
atrocities  of  Messina  were  checked  by  our 
ships  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  no 
doubt  much  to  the  annoyance  of  certain 
" allied  and  friendly"  powers; — but  as  long 
as  Italy  remains  in  its  present  condition, 
we  are  untrue  to  our  own  interest  and  our 
own  character,  if  we  are  not  in  opposition 
to  all  retrograde  measures.  Our  ships  of 
war  hovering  about  the  coast  of  Italy  aro 
"  a  terror  to  evil  doers"  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  especially  to  tho 
Court  of  Rome,  that  would  urge  on  the 
subject  States  to  any  measure  of  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  Papacy — 

"Gensinimicamihi  Tyrrhcnum  navigat  oequor." 


Art.  IV.— 1.  CorneiUe  et  son  Temps;  Etude 

Littiraire.    Par  M.  Guizot.    Paris :  Di- 

dier.  1852. 
(Comeille  and  His  Times.    By  M.  Guizot. 

London:  Bentley.  1852. 
2.  Shakspearc  et  son  Temps  ;  Etude  Littt- 

raire.    Par  M.  Guizot.    Paris  :  Didier. 

1852. 

(Shakspeare  and  His  Times.  By  M.  Guizot. 
London :  Bentley.  1852.) 

One  looks  at  these  volumes  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pity.  As  the  ele- 
gant productions  of  an  able  and  scholarly 
mind  they  could  not  but  be  welcome  at  any 
time;  yet  in  the  fact  of  their  appearance 
at  present  there  is  enough  to  awaken  sad 
thoughts.  A  few  years  ago  the  author  had 
no  leisure  for  such  things :  tho  cares  of  a 
nation  were  upon  him,  and  his  hands  were 
deep  in  civil  intrigues  and  distractions.  A 
blast  of  French  impatience,  or,  as  some  be- 
lieve, of  something  stronger  and  better, 
blew  the  system  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated to  pieces ;  and  for  a  while  he  had  his 
place  among  our  noted  exiles.  Farther 
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changes  have  permitted  him  to  return  to 
Franco ;  but  these  changes  have  carried 
Franco  still  farther  from  the  situation  to 
which  his  policy  belongs,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee  that  any  turn  of  affairs  will  bring 
the  country  again  into  a  state  in  which  he 
shall  be  as  prominent  in  the  national  politics 
as  ho  was.  In  these  circumstances,  M. 
Guizot,  with  a  resigned  spirit  of  industry 
which  does  him  honour,  has  betaken  hirn- 


in  poetical  matters,  particularly  as  regards 

the  drama. 

We  must  confess  that  we  have  found 
both  the  volumes  less  interesting  than  we 
expected.  We  use  the  word  "  interest"  ad- 
visedly. A  plea  in  behalf  of  "  the  interest- 
ing" in  literature  seems  to  us  to  be  much 
needed  at  the  present  time.  We  would 
lay  it  down  as  a  canon  that  no  book  can  l>e 
good  that  is  not  (in  its  kind,  and  in  relation 


self  once  more  to  tho  literary  pursuits  of  to  those  who  arc  intellectually  competent 
his  youth.  All  the  world  must  be  glad  of  to  its  matter)  interesting.  This  might  seem 
it.    There  aro  differences  of  opinion  as  to  a  truism,  wero  it  not  practically  denied 


tho  political  merits  of  M.  Guizot ;  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  literary 
talent.  lie  ought  to  be  a  favourite  author 
everywhere,  and  particularly  with  English- 
men. More  solid,  accurate,  and  austere 
than  most  of  his  countrymen,  yet  highly 
gifted  with  that  spirit  of  scientific  generality, 
that  tendency  to  express  truths  in  compre- 
hensive forms,  for  which  the  French  arc  re- 
markable, and  of  which  the  English,  as 
some  think,  have  too  little,  he  is  precisely 
the  man  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
over  English  readers  at  the  same  time  that 
he  pleases  them.  Of  all  his  works  known 
to  us,  his  History  of  Civilization  in  France 
deserves  the  highest  praise  in  this  respect. 
It  is  a  book  to  be  read  and  read  again,  not 
only  as  a  compendium  of  rich  matter  re- 
lative to  the  progress  of  Europe  in  general, 
and  of  France  in  particular,  during  the 
middle  ages,  but  also  as  an  admirable  spe- 
cimen of  the  scientific  mode  of  treating  his- 
tory. If  M.  Guizot  gives  us  more  such 
books  now,  we  shall  not  regret  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  an  active  politician. 

The  works  before  us  are  republications, 
with  a  few  changes  and  additions,  of  essays 
published  long  ago.  The  pieces  which 
form  the  volume  on  Corneille  were  pub- 
lished as  early  as  IS  13,  when  the  author 
was  only  twenty-six  y»%ars  of  age.  They  con- 
sist of  an  essay  on  the  state  of  poetry  in 
France  before  Corneille ;  an  essay  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Corneille ;  and  sketches, 

prepared  by  the  late  Madame  Guizot,  but  j  be  found  that  this  very  quality  of  interest, 
revised  by  her  husband,  of  three  of  Cor-  so  far  from  being  attainable  only  at  the 
ncilh-'s  contemporaries,  Chapelain,  Kotrou,  expense  of  what  is  intrinsic,  actually  in- 
and  Scarron.    The  volume  on  Shakspeare  creases  in  proportion  as  the  claims  of  the 


every  day  by  the  timidity  of  our  critical 
judgments.  There  arc  many  books  which 
pass  as  good  ones,  and  are  praised,  as  deep, 
solid,  and  what  not,  notwithstanding  that 
they  are,  nay,  in  some  cases,  possibly  just 
because  they  aro,  transcendent  ly  uninter- 
esting. If  the  style  is  dull ;  if  there  are 
no  gleams  of  light,  no  sallets,  no  brisk  al- 
lusions; if  the  matter  does  not  stand  out 
above  the  surface  in  clear  shape  and  relief, 
but  only  peeps  forth  here  and  there,  sug- 
gesting something  amorphous  underneath — 
then,  forsooth,  the  book  is  a  deep  one,  and 
the  author  is  a  man  of  heavy  metal !  Peo- 
ple ought  to  have  courage  to  resist  this 
fashion,  and  never  praise  a  book  that  does 
not  interest  them.  No  one  is  entitled  to 
praise  a  book  that  does  not  interest  him. 
True,  on  the  other  hand,  ono  is  not  entitled 
to  ffispraise  a  book  simply  because  it  does 
not  interest  Aim.  But  to  the  right  kind  of 
reader  no  good  book  is  dull ;  and,  the  right 
kind  of  reader  being  supposed, — that  is,  a 
reader  intellectually  competent  to  the  in- 
trinsic matter  of  the  book,  whatever  it  is, — 
then,  if  a  book  is  dull,  it  is  not  a  good  one. 
We  maintain  that  this  canon  will  sweep  the 
whole  range  of  interesting  l»ooks  from 
Kant  to  Pickwick,  and  fail  in  no  one  rase. 
Let  it  then  bo  made  absolute.  Let  it  be 
insisted  on  that  every  book  shall  be  inter- 
esting, shall  have  as  much  of  the  merit  of 
literary  fascination  as  the  conditions  of  its 
subject  will  permit.    For,  after  all,  it  will 


Shakspea 

consists  of  an  essay  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Shakspeare,  published  in  1821,  and  his- 
torical and  critical  notices  of  sixteen  of 
Shakspeare's  plays ;  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated a  review  of  the  state  of  the  dramatic 
art  in  Franco  in  1830,  written  by  M.  le 
due  de  Broglie  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
presentation on  the  French  stage  of  Alfred 
de  Vignya  translation  of  Othello.  The 
two  volumes  together  may  be  considered  as 
furnishing  M.  Cniizot's  confession  of  faith 


proporti 

intrinsic  arc  attended  to ;  and  that,  of  any 
two  books  on  a  given  subject,  the  ono  which 
satisfies  most  strictly  the  deepest  conditions 
of  the  subject,  will  also  touch  most  keenly 
the  nerves  and  the  humanities.  Even 
in  the  "  thrilling"  interest  of  novelists  such 
as  Eugene  Sue,  depending  as  that  does  in 
part  on  the  reckless  audacity  with  which, 
in  their  coarse  fashion,  they  tear  in  among 
the  topics  of  greatest  social  import  and  the 
most  agitating  to  the  people,  there  is,  wo 
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believe,  a  lesson  for  higher  literature,  could 
it  only  be  expounded  and  seen  into.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  a  work  as  that  con- 
taining Niebuhr's  investigations  into  early 
Koman  history,  of  extraordinary  merit  as 
these  are.  would,  we  believe,  have  been  all 
the  better,  even  in  its  own  order,  if  it  had 
been  more  readable. 

In  hardly  any  class  of  books  arc  there 
such  easy  elements  of  interest  for  culti- 
vated readers  as  in  the  delightful  and  in- 
creasing class  to  which  the  works  under 
notice  belong.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
stupidity  itself  to  make  a  literary  bio- 
graphy totally  uninteresting.  There  are 
always,  in  such  a  case,  anecdotes,  extracts, 
and  scraps  of  miscellaneous  information, 
which  it  costs  little  trouble  to  put  together, 
and  which  serve  to  amuse.  Interest  of  this 
kind,  therefore,  one  might  have  expected 
from  any  writer,  and  especially  from  any 
French  writer,  that  should  have  undertaken 
to  prepare  a  work,  either  on  G">rneille  and 
his  times,  or  on  Shakspeare  and  his  times. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  writer, 
in  such  a  case,  not  to  have  resuscitated  some 
of  the  humours  of  the  courts  of  Richelieu 
and  King  James.  But,  when  a  writer  of 
M.  Guizot's  powers  undertook  to  furnish 
the  world  with  two  such  literary  mono- 
graphs, it  was  natural  to  expect  a  still  higher 
order  of  interest.  In  addition  to  anecdote, 
extract,  antique  reminiscence,  and  sketches 
of  the  society  of  Paris  and  London  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  one  might  have 
looked  for  profound  criticism,  accurate  por- 
traiture of  individuals,  original  combina- 
tions and  interpretations  of  farts,  and  fine 
displays  of  historic  insight.  After  such  a 
writer  had  "  done"  Corneille  and  his  times 
in  a  volume  for  the  market,  one  might 
have  expected  that  that  portion  of  the  li- 
terary  history  of  France  would  thenceforth 
be  seen  as  a  defiued  eircle  of  clear  light  in 
the  distance  of  the  French  past,  with  all  | 
the  chief  figures  of  the  time  distinctly  mov- 
ing in  it,  and  Corneille  most  distinct  in 
the  midst.  And  though  as  much  could 
hardly  have  been  demanded  from  his  treat- 
ment of  the  English  subject,  Shakspeare 
being  a  phenomenon  which  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  given  to  Frenchmen  to  understand, 
yet,  that  his  picture  would  have  conveyed 
to  his  countrymen  somo  vivid  idea  of  the 
traits  of  the  "great  Williams,"  as  Duma* 
calls  our  Swan,  and  some  deep  appreciation 
of  English  poetry  in  general,  is  what  might 
havo  fairly  been  anticipated. 

These  expectations,  as  we  have  said,  are 
not  fully  answered.  The  books  are,  indeed, 
decidedly  superior,  as  bonks  go;  and,  if  we 
remember  the  time  at  which  they  were  writ- 


ten, our  estimato  of  them  must  be  farther 
enhanced.  But,  tried  by  the  standard  of  M. 
Guizot's  reputation,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  subjects,  they  are  somewhat  below  the 
mark.  Our  complaint  against  them  is,  that 
they  are  not  so  interesting  as  they  might 
have  been ;  by  which,  according  to  our  defi- 
nition of  the  word  interesting,  we  mean  that 
they  are  not  the  best  specimens  of  M.  Guizot's 
great  and  peculiar  powers. 

The  volumes  certainly  contain  a  great  deal 
of  information,  pleasant  in  itself,  and  collect- 
ed with  considerable  pains  from  authentic 
sources.  That  on  Corneille,  in  particular, 
will,  in  this  respect,  be  interesting  to  English 
readers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  French  tragic  poet  is  neces- 
sarily more  limited  than  that  of  hi*  admiring 
countrymen.  The  melange  of  facts,  anec- 
dotes, cptotations,  and  sketches  of  old  Pari- 
sian celebrities  of  the  days  of  Richelieu, 
given  in  this  volume,  will  accordingly  be 
very  agreeable  to  such  readers  atnong  us  as 
arc  fond  of  literary  history  and  literary 
gossip.  Even  hero,  however,  owing  perhaps 
to  M.  Guizot's  comparative  deficiency  in  that 
light  esprit  for  w  hich  Frenchmen  of  much  less 
ability  are  remarkable,  and  which  enables 
them  to  catch  up  the  humours  of  a  period, 
and  tell  them  with  ease  and  point,  there  is 
more  dulness  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. Much  of  the  information  is  presented 
rather  in  the  form  to  which  we  used  to  be 
accustomed  in  such  dry  books  as  "Wharton's 
History  of  Poetry,  than  in  the  form  which 
the  better  art  of  Maeaulay,  Scott,  and  other 
historians  of  antique  literature  has  now  made 
common.  The  essay  on  Poetry  in  France 
beforo  Corneille,  is  indeed  full  of  a  kind  of 
interest  which  Wharton  never  reaches  ;  but 
this  arises  from  the  critical  skill  with  which 
the  development  of  the  poetic  style  in 
France  is  traced  through  its  successive  re- 
presentatives, Dc  Lorris,  De  Meun,  Marot, 
Ronsard,  and  Malherbe,  to  its  maturity  in 
Corneille,  rather  than  from  any  special  live- 
liness in  matter  and  anecdote.  Madame 
Guizot's  portion  of  the  volume,  is,  in  this 
respect,  better  than  her  husband's  ;  her 
sketch  of  tho  poor  cripple  Scarron  and  his 
household  is,  in  particular,  very  touching 
and  graceful.  So  also,  curiously  enough,  the 
most  lively  part  of  the  volume  on  Shak- 
speare is  the  review  of  the  French  stage, 
and  of  the  performance  of  Othello  before  a 
French  audience,  contributed  by  M.  de 
Broglie.  The  remainder  of  tho  volume  will, 
indeed,  have  tho  same  fortunate  advantage, 
as  regards  French  readers,  that  the  volume 
on  Corneille  has,  as  regards  English  readers 
— its  information  will  be  for  the  most  part 
new.    In  the  cs^ay  on  tho  life  and  writings 
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of  Shakspeare,  for  example,  the  French 
reader  will  fiud  accumulated  for  him  all  the 
common  stories  of  the  poet's  deer-stcaling, 
horse-holding,  &a,  of  which  we  in  this  coun- 
try have  got  tired,  together  with  many  facts 
relating  to  the  English  Theatre  of  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  ;  while,  in  the  appended  criti- 
cisms on  Shakspearc's  plays,  there  are  ad- 
mirable summaries  of  the  original  tales  from 
which  the  poet  borrowed  his  plots,  with 
references  to  the  probable  books  from  which 
he  took  them.  All  this  must  be  interesting 
to  Frenchmen,  who  are  not  so  Shakspeare- 
mad  as  we,  and  whom  more  meagre  mate- 
rials than  any  writer  now  dare  bring  to  us 
about  our  idol  will  satify.  What  kind  of 
facts  M.  Guizot  relates  to  his  countrymen 
about  the  bard  of  Avon  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  specimens : — 

11  In  158G  he  (Sbakspeare's  father)  was  super- 
seded in  his  functions  as  alderman,  which  he 
had  already  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  discharge. 
Other  causes  besides  poverty  may  have  contri- 
buted to  his  removal.  It  has  been  said  that 
Shakspeare  was  a  Catholic  :  it  appears  at  least 
certain  that  such  was  the  creed  of  his  father ; 
for,  in  1770,  a  slater,  in  repairing  the  roof  of  the 
house  in  which  Shakspeare  was  born,  found,  be- 
tween the  timber  work  and  the  tiles,  a  manu- 
script, placed  there  doubtless  at  a  time  of  per- 
secution, and  containing  a  profession  of  the 
catholic  faith,  in  fourteen  articles,  all  commenc- 
ing with  these  words,  4 1,  John  Shakspeare.' " — 
Shahpeare  et  son  Tempi,  p.  21. 

"  Shakspeare  was  not  fifteen  years  old  when 
he  was  taken  away  from  school  to  aid  his  im- 
poverished father  in  his  business.  It  must  have 
been  then  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
Aubrey,  William  exercised  the  bloody  functions 
connected  with  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  This 
supposition  is  now  revolting  to  the  commenta- 
tors of  the  poet :  but  a  circumstance  related  by 
Aubrey  hardly  permits  of  doubt  on  the  point, 
and  reveals,  at  the  same  time,  this  young  ima- 
gination even  then  incapable  of  submitting  to 
vile  employments  without  attaching  to  them 
some  idea,  some  sentiment,  ennobling  them. 
■  When  he  killed  a  calf,'  Aubrey  was  told  by  the 
country  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  '  he  would 
do  it  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech,'  r  II 
le  faisait  avec  pompe  et  prononcait  un  discours.') 
Who  docs  not  see  the  tragic  poet  inspired  by 
the  spectacle  of  death,  were  it  but  that  of  an 
animal,  and  seeking  to  render  it  imposing  or 
pathetic  ?  Who  does  not  figure  to  himself  the 
scholar  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  his  head  full 
of  his  first  literary  acquirements,  his  mind  struck, 
perhaps,  by  some  theatrical  representation,  ele- 
vating, in  a  poetic  transport,  the  animal  he  was 
about  to  strike,  to  the  dignity  of  a  victim,  or, 
perhaps,  even  of  a  tyrant.*' — Ibid.  pp.  22,  23. 

What  our  Colliers  and  our  Hall i  wells  will 
say  to  the  first  of  these  stories  (Guizot  in 
this  volume  gives  no  roforences  to  authori- 
ties) wo  do  not  know.   The  controversy  as 


to  the  religion  of  Shakspearc's  father  it 
familiar  to  every  one  :  but  the  episode  of 
the  slater  is  new  to  us.  We  wonder  if  the 
manuscript  was  in  old  Mr.  Shakspearc's  own 
handwriting,  as  that  would  be  of  some  ii  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  another  contro- 
versy, the  existence  of  which  M.  Guizot  does 
not  seem  to  bo  aware  of.  Altogether  the 
story  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  biogra- 
phers are  fools  not  to  have  made  more  use 
of  it.  Fancy  the  glimpse  it  gives  into  tho 
household  of  the  old  alderman  of  Stratford, 
the  father  of "  nine,  ten,  or  perhaps  even 
eleven  children,"  as  M.  Guizot  has  somehow 
ascertained,  William  being  "  the  third  or 
fourth,"  and  the  first  boy  !  There  must  have 
been  stuff*  in  an  old  fellow,  (more  wit  than 
courage  though,)  who,  when  a  storm  of  per- 
secution was  blowing,  fell  upon  the  notable 
device  of  writing  out  his  profession  of  faith, 
or  getting  it  written  out  for  him,  and  then 
poking  it  into  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  house 
for  posterity  to  find — thus  at  once  protecting 
his  skin,  saving  his  conscience,  and  enjoying 
a  joke.  Tho  story,  you  see,  is  the  most 
likely  in  the  world.  And  then  so  like  his 
son,  too !  Did  not  Shakspeare  the  younger 
do  exactly  tho  same  thing  ?  Did  he  not  also 
take  the  precaution  of  depositing  his  real 
profession  of  faith  in  the  roof  of  a  house,  so 
that  posterity  might  discover  it  in  due  time ; 
and  has  not  a  slater  been  and  gone  the  other 
day  to  the  hiding-hole,  and  found  out  that 
Shakspeare  was  an  Atheist  ? 

Tho  story  of  tho  calf,  too,  what  a  new  turn 
M.  Guizot  has  given  to  it !  The  story  in 
Aubrey  is,  that  he,  gleaning  information  from 
among  the  country  people  about  Stratford, 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  Shakspeare's 
death,  heard  that,  when  the  poet  was  a  boy 
{i.e.,  some  eighty  years  before)  he  used  to 
assist  his  father  in  his  trade  as  a  butcher,  and 
that  when  he  killed  a  calf  he  did  not  do  it 
like  anybody  else,  but  with  a  flourish  and  an 
oration.  To  a  dull  English  imagination,  this 
story,  taking  it  for  true,  is  rather  humorous 
than  otherwise.  One  sees  the  young  poet, 
with  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left 
on  the  nock  of  a  calf,  not  proceeding  in  a 
stolid  butcherly  way  to  kill  the  animal  with- 
out sharing  tho  pleasure  with  any  one  else, 
but  turning  first  to  tho  boysand  girls  gather- 
ed round  him  in  the  backyard,  and,  with  that 
gift  of  fluency  which  he  always  possessed, 
improving  tho  occasion  with  a  speech.  The 
speeoh,  we  fancy,  might  pretty  frequently 
run  thus :  "  Here  is  a  calf;  outlets  are  ne- 
cessary; I'll  kill  the  calf— I'll  kill  him." 
This  would  be  when  he  felt  the  full  flurry  of 
tho  moment;  but  sometimes  he  might  be 
more  staid  and  theatrical — "  Yo  boys  of 
|  Stratford,  lo !  I  kill  a  calf;"  and  sometimes 
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pathos  might  predominate,  and  there  would 
be  an  allusion  to  the  feelings  of  tho  calf's 
mother.  So  we  fancy  the  incident,  always 
supposing  that  it  ever  happened.  But  the 
imagination  of  M.  Guizot  is  more  reverent. 
In  his  picture  of  the  incident  one  sees  no 
such  vulgar  boy  as  Stratford,  but  a  white- 
robed  young  flamen  with  upturned  eyes,  per- 
forming solemnly  an  act  of  sacrifice,  or  a 
juvenile  Brutus  enacting  in  thought  the  part 
of  a  stern  tyrannicide.  This,  we  take  it,  is 
French  imagination,  imagination  d  la  mode 
Francaise. 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  taking 
note,  rather  too  distinctly  as  it  may  seem,  of* 
these  trifles.  We  do  not  think  them  trifles. 
There  is  too  strong  a  tendency  among  our 
biographers  to  catch  up  any  stories,  proba- 
ble or  not,  that  may  come  in  their  way  as 
they  seek  for  matter  for  their  volumes  ;  and 
though  we  have  learnt,  wo  trust,  to  keep  this 
habit  in  check,  and  to  treat  tradition  more 
rigorously  in  our  biographies  of  Shakspcare, 
there  is  no  safeguard,  unless  it  be  in  ridicule 
from  this  side  of  the  water,  against  the  cur- 
rency for  a  long  time  to  come  of  such  loose 
Shakspeariana  in  France.  If  Guizot  offends 
in  this  respect,  what  are  we  to  expect  from 
other  Frenchmen  who  may  write  about  the 
"  great  Williams '?"  Besides,  in  the  second 
of  the  tw  o  cases  mentioned,  there  is  a  deeper 
reason  for  special  not  ice.  In  the  curious  sen- 
timental transmutation  to  which  Aubrey's 
story — a  story  with  which  we  have  no  other 
quarrel  thau  that  it  wants  authentication — is 
treated  when  it  passes  into  Guizot's  mind, 
wc  see  traces  of  a  radical  defect  of  view 
which  appears  and  reappears  throughout  the 
whole  volume.  The  same  difference  that 
there  is  between  the  English  and  the  French 
picture  of  Aubrey's  legendary  incident,  the 
same  difference  is  there  between  tho  English 
and  the  French  appreciation  of  the  poetry 
of  Shakspeare.  This  will  become  evident 
as  wc  proceed. 

Passing, hoM-ever,  from  the  minutiec  to  the 
more  general  impressions  of  the  works  be- 
fore us,  we  have  to  remark  as  an  additional 
reason  for  a  want  of  interest  in  them  propor- 
tionate to  the  claims  of  their  splendid  sub- 
jects, the  absence  of  any  sufficiently  vigorous 
and  sustained  attempt  to  portray  the  charac- 
ters of  the  men  described.  Whatever  else 
the  first  volume  had  aimed  at,  it  should  sure- 
ly have  aimed  at  depositing  in  tho  mind  of 
the  reader  a  distinct  and  finished  portrait 
the  man  Corneille.  We  do  not  speak  here 
of  that  precise  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  genius  which  was  to  be 
derived  from  a  critical  investigation  into  his 
writings,  but  of  that  more  popular  delinea- 
tion of  his  physiognomy,  habits,  and  circum 


stances  as  a  man  and  a  Parisian  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which,  though  it  could 
not  have  been  prepared  without  the  aid  of 
his  writings,  might  have  been  derived  in  the 
main  from  external  records.  We  do  not 
assert,  either,  that  no  description  is  given  of 
Corneille  under  this  aspect,  or  that  the  vo- 
lume fails  in  conveying  what  may  pass  for  a 
real  likeness  of  its  principal  subject ;  we 
only  say  that  M.  Guizot  has  not  sufficiently 
made  this  a  point  to  be  accomplished,  and 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  painting  Cor- 
neille in  this  volume  with  the  same  distinct- 
ness, for  example,  with  which,  in  his  Civili- 
zation in  France,  he  has  painted  the  portrait 
of  Charlemagne.  Materials,  we  should  sup- 
pose, were  not  more  defective  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other ;  it  even  seems  that 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  add  a  distinct  and 
authentic  likeness  of  Corneille  to  the  por- 
trait gallery  of  eminent  Frenchmen,  than  a 
similar  portrait  of  Charlemflgne.  What  was 
wanting  M  as  only  the  conviction  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  resolution  and  patient  art  to 
do  it.  Id  the  case  of  Shakspeare  the  omis- 
sion, while  it  is  more  obvious,  is  also  more 
excusable.  If  his  own  countrymen  cannot 
agree  upon  the  portrait  of  the  poet,  if  there 
are  as  many  ways  of  describing  him  even  in 
English  as  there  are  English  biographers  of 
him,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  foreign 
biographer  would  venture  on  any  very  spe- 
cific delineation.  Better,  perhaps,  that  he 
should  leave  the  face  and  figure  of  the  great 
unknown  as  hypothetical  as  he  found  them. 
And  yet  we  think,  with  all  allowance,  that 
M.  Guizot  might  have  done  a  little  more  in 
this  respect  than  he  has  attempted.  Who 
has  ever  looked  at  a  cast  or  an  engraving  of 
the  Stratford  bust,  with  its  full  and  mo- 
bile, yet  small -featured  face,  so  thoroughly 
the  face  of  a  literary  man  rather  than  a  man 
of  action  ;  who  has  ever  read  Ben  Jonson's 
gossip  about  Shakspeare  and  his  contempo- 
raries with  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden  ; 
nay,  who  has  over  critically  read  Shak- 
spcare's  own  poems,  and  especially  his  minor 
poems,  without  forming  an  image  of  the  poet 
and  his  ways  which  he  knows  must  be  so  far 
authentic  ?  Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  write 
about  any  man  without  having  some  image 
of  him  and  his  circumstances,  true  or  false, 
before  tho  mind's  eye ;  and,  true  or  false, 
this  image  will  appear  in  the  mere  tenor  of 
the  narrative,  whether  it  is  expressly  set 
of  forth  or  not,  It  is  not,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  indication  in  the  present  volume  of  the 
impression  entertained  by  M.  Guizot  re- 
specting the  character  and  personal  environ- 
ment of  Shakspeare ;  it  is  that  M.  Guizot 
has  taken  no  pains  to  make  this  impression 
distinct  and  vivid  to  himself  or  his  readors, 
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nnd  that  tho  impression,  so  far  as  it  is  possi-'pey,  Nicomodes,  or  HeracliuB.  He  is  then  a 
ble  to  gather  it,  is  poor  and  unreal.  :*"">?•  ttnd  a  &ea\  king ;  he  is  a  politician -nay 

That  our  readers  may  judge  for  them-  »"VB  *  plnlc^opT.cr.'  Ho  has  passed  into 
,  .,  r  iu  i  R  new  sphere;  u  new  horizon  has  opened  before 

selves  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  we  him.  h£  has  Scaped  from  the  trammels  of  a 
shall  quote  the  passages  in  which  the  near-  p08ltion  which  ,MHlnd  down  Wm  imaginAtion  to 
est  approach  is  made  to  a  specific  delinea-  the  interests  of  a  fortune  far  inferior  to  his 
tion  of  the  two  men.  faculties ;  he  can  now  appreciate  all  the  duties 

|  necessarily  imposed  upon  generous  souls,  hy  an 
Corneille  in  his  relations  with  Ridie'ieu,  the  important  existence,  a  lofty  destiny,  and  the 
courtiers,  and  the  critics  of  his  tunc— " At  this  possibility  and  expectation  of  glory  ;  and  with 
juncture  in  his  history,  when  Corneille  is  about  all  the  force  of  deep  inward  conviction,  he  has 
to  enter  personally  into  the  lists  in  opposition  laid  upon  his  heroes  obligations  which  he  had 
to  such  powerful  enemies,  it  is  necessary  that  not  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  humble 
wo  should  obtain  a  complete  idea  of  his  charac-  social  existence  of  Pierre  Corneille.  .  .  . 
ter  and  position,  in  order  to  be  able  rightly  to ,  There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  he  is 
judge  both  of  the  necessity  for  making  conces-  j  raised  by  this  existence  above  the  vulgar  herd—' 
sions,  and  of  the  courage  requisite  for  resist- 1  his  works  issued  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
ante.  Corneille  was  immediately  dependent ,  his  life  was  spent.  By  his  literary  renown  ho 
upon  the  Cardinal,  whom,  in  a  letter  to  Sou-  acquired  public  importance,  and  thenceforward 
dcry,  he  calls  'your  master  and  mine.'  This  he  regarded  his  renown  as  an  object  of  duty, 
expression  shocked  Voltaire;  but  it  was  not  at  In  his  works  be  pays  proper  respect  to  himself; 
all  at  variance  with  the  customs  of  Corneillc's '  with  them  was  connected  not  only  the  honour 
time.  At  a  period  when  gentlemen  of  tho  high-, of  his  glory,  but  a! the  dignity  of  his  charac- 
est  birth  entered  the  service  of  others  more  rich  i  ter :  In  would  deem  him.-. -it' degraded  if  he  did 
than  themselves;  when  money  was  the  natural  j  not  acknowledge  their  merit  with  all  the  frank- 


price  paid  for  all  services,  and  wealth  a  sort  of 
suzerainty  which  collected  around  itself  vassals 
ready  to  pay  it  a  kind  of  homage  that  was  con- 
sidered perfectly  legitimate,  we  need  not  lie  sur- 
prised that  a  burgess  of  Rouen  felt  no  shame  in 
considering  himself  a  domestic,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  a  subject  of  an  all-powerful  minister,  whose 
liberality  was  his  mainstay,  and  in  whose  favour 
his  hopes  were  centred.  .  .  .  We  shall  meet 
with  many  actions  and  words,  in  the  life  of  Cor- 
neille, utterly  at  variance  with  our  ideas  and 
habits.  We  shnll  pass  with  surprise  from  his 
tragedies  to  his  dedicatory  epistles;  and  we 
shall  blush  to  see  the  same  band— 


ncss  and  boldness  of  a  champion  entrusted  with 
their  defence,  or  if  he  consented  to  abdicate  the 
rank  in  which  they  had  placed  him.  '  It  is  not 
your  fault.'  he  says  to  Scuderv.  '  that,  from  that 
Jint  nihk  in  which  I  am  placed  by  many  com- 
petent persons,  1  have  not.  descended  lower 

Nevertheless, 


oven  than  Claveret.' 

oven  while  defending  himself  so  proudly,  Cor- 
neille did  not  depart  from  the  ordinary  ideas 
and  habits  of  his  conduct,  or  those  which  con- 
cerned him  as  a  man  and  not  M  a  poet.  He 
evidently  believed  in  two  very  distinct  kinds  of 
honour,  which  it  appeared  to  him  all  the  more 
ridiculous  to  confound  together,  as  he  made  no 
use  at  all  of  one  of  them.  The  samo  man  who, 
in  the  Cid,  had  dilated  so  loftily  upon  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  honour  upon  brave  men,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  fulfil  those  duties  himself ; 
stretched  forth,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex-  and.  looking  at  his  physical  courage  as  entirely 
pression,  to  solicit  liberalities  which  it  did  not  unconcerned  in  the  question,  he  thus  replied  to 
always  obtain.  .  .  .  Let  us  first  look  at  Scudery's  rhodomontades :  'There  is  no  neces- 
Corncille  in  his  social  relations.  Destitute  of  all  sity  for  knowing  how  much  nobler  or  more  va- 
tliat  distinguishes  a  man  from  his  equals,  ho  liant  you  may  be  than  myself,  in  order  to  judge 
seems  to  be  irrevocably  doomed  to  pass  unno-  how  far  superior  the  Cid  is  to  the  Amant  L  be- 


La  main  qui  crayonna 
L'ame  du  grand  Pompee  et  l  esprit  dc  Cinnn,- 


rol.  I  am  not  a  fighting  man ;  so.  in  that  re- 
spect, you  have  nothing  to  fear.'  So  strong  was 
his  conviction  that  the  honour  of  Corneille  did 


ticcd  in  the  crowd.  His  appearance  is  common, 
his  conversation  dull,  his  language  incorrect, 
his  timidity  awkward,  his  judgment  uncertain, 
and  his  experience  perfectly  childish.    If  he  I  not  depend  upon  physical  courage." — Corneille 
finds  himself  brought  into  contact,  cither  by  ne-  land  his  Ttmes,  pp.  1/3-181. 
ecseity  or  chance,  with  persons  whom  birth  or 

fortune  has  placed  nbovo  him,  he  does  not  Shokspeare  in  London,  and  at  Stratford.-— 
rightly  appreciate  the  position  which  he  oecu- 1 "  Externally,  however,  his  existence  seems  to 
pies  in  respect  to  them,  but  thinks  only  of  the: have  pursued  a  tranquil  course.  His  name  is 
one  connexion — of  protector  and  protected — 'not  mixed  up  with  any  literary  quarrel;  and, 
which  subsists  between  him  nnd  them.  Of  all, but  for  the  malicious  allusions  of  the  envious 
their  different  titles  to  consideration  he  regards  Ben  Jonson,  hardly  a  criticism  would  associato 
only  the  claims  which  they  may  possibly  have  [  itself  with  the  eulogiums  which  mark  its  supo- 
to  his  gratitude,  and  thus  he  will  place  a  Mon-  riority.  All  the  records  of  the  time  exhibit  to 
tauron  on  a  level  with,  if  not  above,  Richelieu  us  Shukspeare  placed  at  last  as  he  had  the  right 
and  Mazarin.  It  is  always  possible  to  determine  to  pretend  to,  sought  after  for  tho  charm  of  his 
by  the  nature  of  the  homage  which  Corneille  character,  as  much  as  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
pays,  tho  amount  of  the  reward  he  received  for  wit,  and  the  admiration  due  to  nis  genius.  A 


it.  .  .  .  But  [M.  Guizot  here  quotes  La 
Bruyero]  'let  him  elevate  himself  by  composi- 
tion, and  ho  is  not  inferior  to  Augustus,  Pom- 


glance  cast  into  the  affairs  of  tho  poet  proves 
also  that  he  began  to  carry  into  the  details  of 
his  life,  that  regularity  and  order  which  arc  ne- 
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cessary  for  respectability.  He  is  seen  purchas- 
ing in  succession  in  his  native  district  a  hou-c 
and  different  pieces  of  land,  of  which  he  formed 
at  last  ji  property  sufficient  to  ensure  an  easy 
life.  The  profits  which  he  derived  from  the 
theatre  in  his  capacity  as  author  and  actor, 
have  been  valued  at  two  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling a  year,  a  considerable  sum  for  that  time  ; 
and  if  the  favours  of  Lord  Southampton  wert 
add 
at  1 
Like 


ii  me  lavours  01  i-oru  ooumampion  were  luues  01  a  uic  01  aguauon.  j  nc  nrsi  muine 
ed  to  the  economy  of  the  poet,  we  may  infer  tree  introduced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Sti 
cast  that  he  did  not  employ  them  ill.  .  .  .  ford,  and  planted  by  the  hands  of  Shakspe 
e  Moliere,  Shakspeare.  if  we  except  his  inti-  in  a  corner  of  his  garden  at  New  Place,  attes 


which  he  had  brought  from  it,  induced  him 
to  hasten  the  moment  of  renouncing  labours 
which  had  no  longer  for  their  recompense  the 
pleasures  of  youth.  .  .  .  New  pleasures 
could  not  be  wanting  to  Shakspeare  in  his  re- 
treat. A  natural  tendency  to  enjoy  all  things 
rendered  equally  fit  for  the"  happiness  of  a  quiet 
life  him  whom  it  had  drawn  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  life  of  agitation.    The  first  mulberry 

"  00(1  of  Strat- 
arc 
attested 


maey  with  Ix>rd  Southampton,  sought  above  all  for  more  than  a  century  the  gentle  simplicity 


his  habitual  relations  among  the  men  of  letters, 
whose  social  condition  he  had  probably  contri- 
buted to  raise.  The  Mermaid  Club,  founded  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  where  Shakspeare. 
Ben  Jonson.  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  &c  ,  used  to 
meet,  was  long  celebrated  for  the  wit-combats 
between  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  a  frivolous 
amusement,  in  which  the  vivacity  of  the  latter 
gave  him  an  immense  advantage  over  the  labo- 
rious flowness  of  bis  rival.  The  examples  that 
are  quoted  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  col- 
lecting. Few  bons  mots  can  have  a  career  of 
two  centuries.  .  .  .  Who  would  not  think 
that  a  life  thus  become  honourable  and  plea- 
sant would  long  keep  Shakspeare  in  the  midst 
of  social  circles  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
hi*  wit,  and  in  the  theatre  of  his  glory  ?  Yet, 


f  the  occupations  that  filled  up  his  days.  An 
easy  competence,  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
his  neighbours,  all  seemed  to  promise  that 
which  crowns  so  well  a  brilliant  life — a  tran- 
quil and  honoured  old  age — when,  on  the  23d 
of  April  1G10,  the  very  day  on  which  be  at- 
tained his  fifty-second  year,  death  removed  him 
from  this  condition  of  calm  and  comfort,  whose 
happy  leisure  he  would  perhaps  have  not  al- 
ways given  up  to  repose  alone.*' — S/mkspeuie  tt 
son  Temps,  pp.  123  127. 

From  writers  of  less  ability  than  M. 
Guizot  this  might  be  accepted  as  very  good 
character-drawing.  What  is  actually  said 
both  of  Corueille  and  of  Shakspeare,  is  pro- 
in  1613  or  1014  at  the  latest,  three  or  four  years  bably  in  the  right  direction  j  and,  with  the 
after  having  obtained  from  James  1.  the  dircc-  j  exception  of  a  certain  tinge  of  the  false  in 
ticra  of  the  Blaokfriars  Theatre,  and  though  one  :  the  estimate  of  Shakspeare,  arising  from  ono 
cannot  discern  that  there  was  any  displeasure ;  or  two  mjnule  inaccuracies  as  to  facts  and 

SAiZjfflS  °"  f Part  °f  £TS  >  d»te*  which  we  could  point  out  in  the  para- 
wh<»m  he  owed  this  new  favour,  or  on  the  part!        ,  ,    .       .*       ,  ...   *7T  . 

of  the  public  whom  he  had  just  presented  with  !  8™Phf  <luot.cd'  thc[e  18  perhaps  no  thing  that 

OlUllo  and  the  Tempest,  Shakspeare  quitted  |  would  require  to  be  positively  altered  or 


London  and  the  theatre  to  go  to  live  at  Strafe 
ford,  in  his  house  of  New  Place,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  fields.  Did  he  begin  to  feel  the  want 
of  family  life  ?  If  so,  be  might  have  brought 
his  wife  and  children  to  London.  Nothing  in- 
dicates that  he  had  been  much  put  about  by 
this  separation.  During  his  stay  in  London  he 
made,  it  is  said,  frequent  journeys  to  Stratford  ; 
but  he  is  accused  of  finding  even  on  the  road 
distractions  of  tho  same  kind  as  had  consoled 
him  at  least  for  the  absence  of  his  wife.  .  .  . 
If  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  expression  of  his  most  habitual 
and  cherished  feelings,  one  would  be  astonished 
at  never  finding  there  a  singlo  word  relative  to 
his  home  or  his  children,  even  the  son  he  had 
lost  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Yet  Shakspeare  can- 
not have  been  ignorant  of  paternal  affection ; 
he  who  in  Macbeth  has  painted,  &c,  could  not 
have  looked  at  his  own  children  without  feeling 
the  tenderness  of  a  father's  heart.  But  Shaks- 
peare, as  his  character  presents  itself  to  us,  was 
a  man  to  find,  for  a  long  period,  in  the  distrac- 
tions of  society  that  which  could  hold,  in  his 
thoughts  and  life,  the  place  he  was  capable  of 
giving  to  the  affections.  However  this  may  be, 
»t  is  more  difficult  to  fix  on  the  causes  which 
determined  hi.3  departure  from  London  than  to 
perceive  those  which  may  have  prolonged  his 
stay  there.  Perhaps  some  infirmities  had  come 
to  warn  him  of  the  necessity  of  repose :  perhaps ; 

also  the  very  natural  desire  to  show  in  his  no-  »"g  one  of  his  plays.  And  the  reason  >a, 
tivc  place  a  stylo  of  life  so  different  from  that' that  whilo  M.  Guizot  suggests  tho  ungaiuli- 


struck  out.  But  the  delineation  in  both  in- 
stances is  too  light,  conventional,  and  irre- 
solute. Both  Corncillc  and  Shakspeare,  we 
venture  to  say,  had  good  decided  faces  of 
their  own,  not  in  the  least  like  each  other, 
and  which,  when  once  seen,  impressed  them- 
selves so  that  there  could  bo  no  difficulty  in 
remembering  or  recognising  them  afterwards. 
Now,  though  wo  will  not  say  that,  if  wo  had 
met  Corneille  coming  out  of  Richelieu's  door 
in  Paris,  or  seen  Shakspeare  standing  by  tho 
mulberry  tree  in  the  garden  at  New  Place, 
we  should  not  have  had  a  suspicion,  from 
M.  Guizot's  descriptions,  that  the  ungainly 
shopkeeper-looking  man  with  the  manuscript 
in  his  hand,  was  Corneille,  and  the  mild 
elderly  gentleman,  Shakspeare  ;  we  arc  not 
sure  how  much  in  this  case  would  have  de- 
pended on  our  prior  knowledge  that  the  door 
was  Richelieu's,  and  the  garden,  the  garden 
of  New  Place,  Stratford.  Had  we  met  tho 
mild  gentleman  at  Richelieu's  door,  we 
might  have  supposed  him  to  bo  Corneille  j 
and  had  we  seen  the  ungainly  shopkeeper- 
looking  man  going  up  the  gravel-walk  at 
New  Place,  reading  a  manuscript,  we  might 
have  supposed  him  to  be  Shakspeare  read- 
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ness  in  the  one  case,  and  the  mildness  in  the 
other,  (supposing  that  these  arc  the  real 
characteristics,)  ho  does  not  do  so  firmly  and 
impressively,  like  a  painter  sure  that  he  is 
painting  from  the  life.    How  much  more 
graphic  respecting  Corneille  are  the  contem. 
porary  allusions  which  M.  Guizot's  want  of 
art  has  obliged  hi  in  to  add  in  foot-notes, 
instead  of  involving  them  in  the  text — as, 
for  example,  the  saying  of  Fontenello,  "M. 
Corneille  was  rather  large  and  full  of  body, 
and  very  simple  and  common  in  appearance ;" 
or  the  declarations  of  Vigneul  Marville, 
44  the  first  time  I  saw  him  1  took  him  for  a 
shopkeeper,"  and  44  his  conversation  was  so 
dull  that  it  became  burdensome,  even  if  it 
lasted  only  a  short  time ;"  which  last  is  good- 
humouredly  confirmed  by  Corneille  himself, 
when  he  says  that 44  people  could  rarely  hear 
him  without  getting  tired,  unless  when  he 
spoke  through  the  mouths  of  others !"  There 
is  the  germ,  indeed,  of  a  very  fine  apprecia- 
tion in  the  view  which  M.  Guizot  gives  of 
Corneille  as  at  one  moment  the  poet  nerved 
even  morally  up  to  the  pitch  of  his  own 
glowing  intellectual   conceptions,  making 
kings  and  heroes  stalk  across  the  stage,  and 
filling  their  hearts  with  all  kingly  resolves 
and  their  mouths  with  all  kingly  speeches, 
and  then  the  next  moment  dropping  plump 
down,  amid  the  circumstances  and  needs  of 
his  own  individual  life,  into  an  awkward 
timid  creature,  respecting  every  body,  and 
saying  what  any  body  that  had  money 
wanted  him  to  say,  so  long,  always,  as  they 
did  not  again  rouse  the  lion  in  him  by  at- 
tacks on  his  literary  reputation.    But  even 
this  is  only  suggested,  and  the  reader  has  to 
work  out  tho  view  for  himself.    As  regards 
Shakspearo,  there  is  even  a  greater  want  of 
decidedness    in   seizing    the  indisputable 
characteristics.    If  that  general  m i Idness  and 
tolerance  of  spirit  is  suggested,  which  all  the 
biographers  seem  to  be  agreed  upon,  there 
is  no  qualification  of  this  by  the  addition  of 
those  traits  which  are  infallibly  indicated  by 
contemporary  allusions  which  M.  Guizot 
himself  must  have  met  with  in  his  researches, 
as,  for  example,  the  trait  of  excessive  fluency 
in  speech,  certified  by  Ben  Jonson,  or  by 
the  incorporation  of  those  deeper  hints  of 
intense  spiritual  significance  which  are  to  be 
derived  as  authentically  from  the  poet's  own 
writings.    M.  Guizot  makes  reference  to  the 
Sonnets,  but  he  shews  no  adequate  sense  of 
their  biographic  value. 

A  comparison  of  these  44  studies1'  of  M. 
Guizot  with  the  similar  writings  of  Macaulay, 
or  any  other  of  our  most  celebrated  bio- 
graphic essayists,  will  illustrate  what  we. 
have  been  saying,  and  will  make  it  manifest 
that  M.  Guizot's  highest  talent  does  not  lie! 


in  character-painting.    He  excels  ordinary 
writers  here  as  in  other  things ;  but  this  is 
not  his  most  notable  point  of  superiority. 
Naturally  more  at  home  in  the  rogion  cither 
of  research  or  of  abstract  thought,  he  has 
not  that  instinctive  facility  in  dealing  with 
r  the  concrete,  that  artist's  power  of  divining 
the  characteristic  attitudes  of  the  men  he 
,  descril  cs,  and  representing  them  against 
backgrounds  of  cunningly-imagined  circum- 
,  stance,  which  other  writers  of  our  day  pos- 
sess ;  nor  has  he  attempted  in  the  present 
instances  to  repair  this  defect  in  tho  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  repaired,  namely,  by 
laborious  investigation,  tho  systematic  accu- 
,  mulation  of  particulars  so  as  to  evolve  a 
general  idea.    This  last,  to  judge  from  his 
historical  works,  few  men  could  have  done 
better. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  is  too 
severe  a  test  to  apply  to  publications  put 
forth  as  mere  44  literary  studies"  by  a  man 
'  who  has  done  so  much  work  besides,  and 
one  of  them,  too,  put  forth  at  so  early  a 
period  of  his  literary  life.  Setting  aside, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  earlier  of  these 
studies  is  the  better  and  more  finished  of 
the  two,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  test  in 
question  is  too  severe  to  be  applied  to  literary 
studies,  of  which  such  a  man  as  M.  Guizot 
'  is  the  author,  and  such  men  as  Corneille  and 
Shakspcare  the  subjects.  We  would  apply 
the  same  test,  if  necessary,  to  any  of  Ma- 
caulay's  essays,  which  are  still  less  pretend- 
ing in  form.  "  But,  leaving  this  matter  to  be 
decided  according  to  taste,  we  shall  insist 
no  more  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
books,  considered  with  reference  to  their 
success  as  biographies,  but  shall  turn  to  the 
'  examination  of  them,  in  what  may  after  all 
be  their  more  inten  ional  character,  as  trea- 
tises of  literary  criticism.  Here,  at  all 
events,  it  will  be  admitted,  they  are  to  bo 
tried  by  the  highest  standard  ;  for  in  what- 
'  over  shape  a  critic  puts  forth  his  opinions, 
whether  in  a  folio  or  in  a  pamphlet,  the 
opinions  themselves  are  as  long  and  broad 
as  the  chances  of  their  application,  and  it  is 
with  the  opinions  that  we  have  do  to. 

There  are  two  styles  or  methods  of  literary 
criticism  at  present  in  practice.  There  is, 
first,  that  style  or  method  of  criticism  which 
views  literary  works  not  so  much  in  them- 
selves as  in  relation  to  humanity  either  in 
the  individual  or  in  the  epoch.  According 
to  this  view  of  criticism,  tho  business  of  a 
critic  is  to  regard  a  poem  or  other  work  of 
literary  art  as  an  illustration,  expression,  or, 
if  we  may  so  speak;  secretion  of  the  whole 
mental  state  of  the  contemporary  poriod. 
What  he  has  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  establish 
! generally  and  make  clear  in  particular  cases 
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this  reciprocal  relation ;  to  show  of  any 
given  book,  on  the  one  hand,  how  it  is  a 
development  of  the  foreknown  genius  of 
the  man,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  reversing  the 
process,  how  the  man  may  be  inferred  and 
construed  out  of  it.    Literary  criticism,  so 
understood,  allies  itself,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen,  with  biography  and  history.  Books 
arc  stript  of  that  prestige  which  would 
exempt  them  from  the  common  lot  and  the 
common  measure  of  human  things,  and 
authorship  is  brought  down  into  co-equality 
and  competition  with  all  the  thousand  other 
modes  of  human  activity.    As  battles  are 
the  warrior's  tribute  to  civilisation,  and  signs 
of  the  social  tendencies  at  work  in  the  time, 
so  books  arc  the  good  or  bad  deeds  of  the 
author  towards  the  race,  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  social  condition  out  of  which  they 
spring.    One  might  fairly  ask  in  this  view, 
though  without  much  hope  of  an  answer, 
which  is  deeper  in  point  of  significance,  or 
higher  in  point  of  merit — a  sonnet  or  a 
skirmish,  a  treatise  or  a  victory,  a  Waterloo 
or  an  In  Memoriam  ?    Now  wo  arc  great 
admirers  of  this  theory  and  this  art  of  literary 
criticism.    We  think  that  it  proceeds  at  once 
on  a  nobler  view  of  literature  and  a  more 
profound  philosophy  of  human  nature  ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  finest  feats  of  modern 
criticism  are  to  bo  traced  to  its  growing  pre- 
valence.   True,  it  brings  us  into  contact 
with  great  difficulties.     In  the  case  of  a 
Dante,  a  Byron,  a  Burns,  or  any  others  of 
the  so-called  "  subjective"  poets,  who  write 
out  almost  professedly  their  own  feelings 
and  experience,  the  method  spontaneously 
forces  itself  iftto  view ;  and  hence  in  these 
cases  criticism  has  always  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  Biography  and  History.    But  how  ap- 
ply the  method  to  the  so-called  "  objective*' 
class  of  writers,  whose  productions  are,  to 
all  appearance,  not  revelations  of  self,  but 
merely  shapes  and  phantasies  in  ideal  mat- 
ter 1    How,  for  example,  deduce  a  Cid  or  a 
Cinna  from  the  porsonal  existence  of  a  Cor- 
neiUe ;  or  how  refer  the  noble  sentiments  of 
those  heroes  who  dared  all  for  honour,  to 
their  spring  in  tho  soul  of  a  man  who  would 
have  made  any  apology  in  the  world  for  any 
act  of  his  life  rather  than  face  a  pistol?  Or, 
to  take  a  still  more  curious  examplo,  which 
would  fall  strictly  under  the  same  head,  how 
identify  the  grandeur  of  thejVbtwm  Organum 
with  the  life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  1 
Washe,  as  the  poet  says,  the  meanest  of 
mankind,  and,  if  so,  could  he  be  the  wisest, 
and  can  his  Organum  be  a  great  book  J 
These  are  problems  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
calculus  to  solve,  and  yet  which  necessarily 
arise  out  of  that  view  of  criticism  which  we 
have  been  describing.    Meanwhile,  therc- 
vol.  xviu.  6 


fore,  we  must  still  fall  back,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  that  other  kind  of  criticism 
which  is  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  all 
ages,  and  which  consists  in  viewing  the  prc~ 
ductions  of  literature,  not  in  their  relation 
either  to  the  personal  history  of  their  authors, 
or  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  social  progress  at 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  but  simply 
as  exercises  in  a  special  art,  which  has  or 
may  have  its  own  principles  and  rules.  It 
was  Wordsworth,  we  think,  who  maintained 
that  this  should  be  the  only  kind  of  criticism, 
and  that  it  was  not  proper,  in  investigating 
the  works  of  a  poet,  to  make  any  reference 
to  the  man.    Except  as  a  precaution  against 
the  mero  impertinence  of  contemporary 
gossip,  or  against  shallow  judgments  re- 
specting the  lives  of  literary  men  of  previous 
times,  we  have  no  respect  for  this  maxim, 
and  even  think  it  likely  to  do  harm.  Still, 
precisely  as  there  may  bo  a  criticism  of  bat- 
tles, apart  altogether  from  considerations  of 
their  social  meaning,  as  mero  exercises  in  an 
art  whose  principles  are  fixed  or  may  bo 
fixed,  so  there  may  be  a  criticism  of  books 
apart  from  all  consideration  of  their  bio- 
graphical or  historical  significance.  A  tragedy 
may  bo  viewed  as  a  tragedy;  it  may  be 
gone  over  in  detail,  and  its  beauties  or  its 
blemishes  detected  and  explained ;  the  plot, 
characters,  language,  division  into  scenes,  &c., 
may  be  all  tried  according  to  certain  prin- 
ciples which  regulate,  or  are  supposed  to 
regulate,  this  species  of  composition  ;  if 
there  are  deviations  from  these  principles 
and  still  the  effect  is  fine,  the  reasons  for  this 
may  be  assigned,  and  the  assumed  principles 
shewn  accordingly  to  be  so  far  modifiable ; 
the  tragedy  may  be  compared  with  previous 
works  of  tho  same  kind,  and  its  special 
merits  or  defects,  as  a  whole,  may  be  thus 
more  clearly  brought  out — and  all  this  may 
be  done  without  any  retrospective  allusion 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  tho 
author,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  well  under, 
stood  all  tho  whilo  that  tho  tragedy  could 
not  have  been  what  it  is,  had  not  the  author 
been  precisely  such  and  such  a  man,  situated 
precisely  in  "such  and  such  circumstances. 
Only  Shakspeare  could  have  written  King 
Lear  ;  and  yet,  once  written  and  published, 
King  Lear  is  an  existence  by  itself  which 
may  walk  loose  about  the  world,  and  be 
studied  by  men  as  ono  of  many  similar 
things  belonging  to  a  common  denomination, 
without  ever  referring  to  its  parentage.  The 
best  collection  of  principles  in  this  kind  of 
criticism,  particularly  as  regards  tho  Drama, 
is  perhaps  that  contained  in  the  Poetics  of 
Aristotle.    A  masterly  analysis  of  the  laws 
of  dramatic  effect,  so  far  as  these  accorded 
with  the  Greek  miud,  or  had  been  exhibited 
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in  Greek  examples,  this  treatise  has  come 
down  to  us  with  all  the  weight  that  antique 
authority  can  give  it  as  a  permanent  rule  in 
literature. 

In  the  works  hefore  us  we  have  a  mixture 
of  both  kinds  of  criticism.  The  writings  of 
the  great  French  and  those  of  the  great 
English  dramatist  are  studied  in  connexion 
with  their  lives  and  with  the  social  peculi- 
arities and  tendencies  of  their  times ;  and 
yet  there  are  independent  criticisms  of  these 
writings  as  separate  and  individual  exercises 
in  the  dramatic  art.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  writer  so  full  of  the  historic 
spirit  as  M.  Guizot,  the  volume  abounds,  in 
particular,  in  lucid  and  ingenious  remarks 
on  the  intimate  affinities  between  history 
and  literature.  Perhaps  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  author's  powers  in  this  respect  is  that 
furnished  by  the  newly  written  preface  to 
the  "  Corneille,"  which  consists  of  a  critical 
appreciation  of  tho  influence  exercised  over 
the  spirit  of  recent  French  literature  by 
the  three  great  literary  powers  that  repre- 
sented the  French  intellect  during  the  Em- 
pire of  Napoleon — the  Journal  des  Dc'bats, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Madame  de  Stael.  AYe 
must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  quot- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  volume  one  re- 
mark on  a  more  general  topic.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  remark  to  which  M.  Guizot  attaches 
great  value,  for  he  has  repeated  it  in  the 
"  Shakspeare."  It  comes  very  suitably 
after  what  we  have  been  saying  : — 

Complexity  of  the  Causes  ichich  ddcrmive  tin 
Character  of  Modern  Literature. — "  Conjectures 
founded  upon  tho  natural  progress  of  the  human 
wind  fail  when  we  have  to  account  for  the  course 
pursued  by  tho  literature  of  modern  times. 
Among  a  people  whose  character  is  formed  in  a 
simple  manner,  and  whose  civilisation  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  freo  and  harmonious  development  of 
the  humnn  mind,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  li- 
terature, although  somewhat  complicated  in  it- 
Belf,  is  not  very  difficult  of  solution :  the  answer 
must  be  sought  for  and  will  be  found  in  the  spon- 
taneous expansion  of  our  nature.  Poetry,  the 
first  outburst  of  a  budding  imagination  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  that  is  new  to  it,  then  finds  in 
all  surrounding  objects  themes  for  its  songs,  and 
derives  from  the  simplest  sights  a  host  of  sensa- 
tions previously  unknown.  .  .  The  Greeks 
took  delight  in  song  ;  and  Homer  sang, — he 
•ang  the  victories  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  their 
quarrels  and  reconciliations,  their  games  and  fes- 
tivals, their  business  and  their  pleasures.  On  the 
shield  of  Achilles  are  displayed  flocks,  harvests, 
and  vintages ;  conjugal  affection  gives  tenderness 
to  the  farewells  of  Andromache ;  Priam  is  a  fa- 
ther weeping  over  tho  loss  of  his  son;  and 
Achilles  utters  the  laments  of  friendship  over 
the  body  of  Patroclus.  Thus  the  most  natural 
feelings  and  the  simplest  interests  were  what  in- 
spired the  muse  of  the  prince  of  poets.   .    .  If 


Homer  had  disappeared,  and  it  were 


invent  him,  it  wonld  be  said :  Such  a  man  be 
must  have  been — an  exemplification  of  that 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  produced  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  happiest  faculties  among  a  peo- 
ple at  liberty  to  display  them  all,  nud  among 
whom  nothing  had  occurred  to  distort  their  cha- 
racter, to  disturb  their  harmony,  or  to  divert  then- 
course.  .  .  Such  could  not  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  modern  nations.  When  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  ruins  of  a  world  that 
had  already  grown  old,  they  were  ignorant  and 
incapable  of  comprehending  those  institutions 
from  which  their  coarse  manners  were  about  to 
receive  some  forms  equally  rode  and  more  inco- 
herent. A  divine  religion,  coming  down  into  the 
midst  of  nations  at  once  enlightened  and  cor- 
rupted by  a  long  term  of  existence ;  a  sublime 
morality,  based  on  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
too  perfect  for  the  manners  of  those  who  are 
about  to  receive  it,  and  yet  sufficiently  positive  to 
exact  their  obedience :  towns  and  palaces,  which 
had  been  conquered,  and  were  inhabited  by  sa- 
vages incompetent  to  appreciate  the  skill  which 
had  erected  them;  luxury  for  which  they  had 
acquired  a  taste,  and  to  which  they  became  habi- 
tuated, before  they  had  learned  its  use;  enjoy- 
ments, distinctions,  and  titles  which  had  been  in- 
vented by  the  vanity  of  an  effeminate  world,  and 
which  were  paraded  by  barbarian  vanity  rather  in 
imitation  than  from  necessity — all  these  facts 
could  not  fail  to  strike  these  new  peoples  as  being 
one  of  those  strange  and  confused  spectacles  at 
which  ignorant  spectators  cannot  even  manifest 
sufficient  astonishment,  because  they  do  not  per- 
ceive its  hidden  springs  and  secret  workings;  all 
these  causes  necessarily  led  to  that  confusedness 
of  ideas,  to  those  fantastic  and  incomplete  asso- 
ciations of  thought,  of  which  modern  litterateurs, 
in  their  early  essays,  and  even  in  their  master- 
pieces, present  traces  which,  though  varying  in 
distinctness,  arc  everywhere  visible.  .  .  It  is 
this  complication  of  causes  in  the  manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  this  singular  mixture  of  natural 
barbarism  and  acquired  civilisation,  of  antiquated 
notions  and  modern  ideas,  which  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  explain  the  course  pursued  by  tho  va- 
rious literatures  that  issued  from  these  times." — 
Corneille  and  his  Tunes,  pp.  2-8. 

This  remark,  the  full  force  of  which  will 
at  once  reveal  itself  to  the  intelligent  reader, 
forms  a  very  fit  introduction  to  volumes 
which  have  it  for  their  purpose  to  appreciate 
the  genius  and  influence  of  two  men  so  pre- 
eminently instrumental  in  determining  and 
stimulating,  the  one  for  France  and  the 
other  for  England,  the  vast  literary  move- 
ment of  modern  times,  the  offspring  of  that 
Germanic  chaos.  Corneille  is  the  admitted 
father  of  French  tragedy,  and  one  of  tho 
earliest  of  the  really  classic  authors  in  any 
department  of  French  literature.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  form  and  direction 
of  that  literature  has  been  very  great  as  to 
degreo,  and  very  marked  as  to  kind.  Had 
he  not  lived  it  is  very  probable  that  Frcncli 
literature  would  have  now  presented  a  some- 


to  what  different  assemblage  ol  characteristic 
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qualities.  Corneille's  is  therefore  a  really 
national  literary  name,  deservedly  ranked 
by  Frenchmen  along  with  those  of  Rabelais, 
Moliere,  Racine,  Lafontaine,  Bossuet,  Rous- 
scau,  and  Voltaire,  all  of  whom  have  im- 
pressed in  succession  the  stamp  of  their  own 
intellectual  features  on  the  mind  of  the 
French  people.  A  similar  place,  as  regards 
English  literature,  belongs  to  Shakspeare. 
True,  in  having  produced  a  Chaucer,  Eng- 
land has  a  right  to  go  farther  back  than  Franco 
can  for  the  source  and  commencement  of 
her  strictly  great  literature.  True,  also, 
Shakspeare,  by  the  vast  dimension  and  the 
towering  height  of  his  genius,  transcends 
the  order  of  mere  national  poets.  If  he  is 
to  be  defined  as  related  by  special  affinities 
to  any  particular  portion  of  the  human  race 
at  all,  he  ought  to  be  defined  rather  as  the 
poet  of  the  Teutonic  nations  as  a  whole, 
than  as  the  poet  exclusively  of  England. 
Even  within  England  his  position  as  a  na- 
tional poet  differs  wholly  from  that  of  Cor- 
neiUe in  France.  What  Homer  was  to  the 
Greeks,  and  what  Dante  is  to  the  Italians — 
this,  rather  than  what  Cornoille  is  to  the 
French,  is  Shakspeare  to  Englishmen.  He 
is  the  one  of  all,  rather  than  one  among 
many.  Yet  Shakspearo  has  his  more  spe- 
cial historical  relations  too;  and,  if  in  the 
order  of  power  and  duration  of  influence  he 
stands  apart,  yet,  in  the  order  of  successive 
action,  he  forms  one  of  a  list  including  such 
other  names  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Pope,  Wordsworth,  and  Byron.  If  it  fell 
to  Corneille  in  France  to  do  much  towards 
converting  the  general  literary  movement  of 
modern  times,  so  far  as  it  affected  France, 
into  that  which  wo  now  recognise  as  the 
French  form  of  literature,  it  fell  to  Shak- 
speare in  a  still  higher  degree  to  perform 
the  same  service  for  the  mind  of  England. 
They  were  both,  if  not  the  founders  of,  at 
least  great  dynastic  powers  in,  their  re- 
spective literatures. 

A  word  or  two  first  on  the  genius  of 
Corneille.  M.  Guizot  has  accomplished 
this  part  of  his  task  in  many  respects  beau- 
tifully. He  first  prepares  the  field  for  the 
advent  of  Comeille,  by  showing  how  the 
French  taste  in  poetry,  and  the  resources  of 
French  verse,  as  originally  exhibited  in  the 
Ho/nan  de  Rose  and  other  obsolete  produc- 
tions of  the  chivalry  period,  had  been  mo- 
dified and  tested  by  a  series  of  minor  court- 
poets,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Marot, 
Konsard,  and  Malherbe.  He  shows  how 
the  drama,  popular  in  its  origin  in  France, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  had  become,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
most  hopeful  and  characteristic  portion  of  an 
infant  literature.    lie  indicates  how  much 


had  been  done  or  was  being  done  in  this 
department,  and  more  especially  for  French 
comedy,  by  such  writers  as  .lodelle,  Gar- 
nier,  Mariet,  Rotrou,  and  Hardy.    Into  this 
field  he  introduces  Corneille.    Born  at  Rou- 
en in  1606,  and  brought  up  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  bar,  the  future  tragic  poet  made 
his  first  dramatic  essays  in  comedy.  He 
had  written  various  pieces  of  this  kind, 
which  were  acted  in  Paris  with  more  or  less 
of  success,  and  which  struck  the  critics  of  the 
day  by  a  certain  strength  of  sense,  and  lo- 
gical firmness  of  style,  then  unknown  to 
the  stage,  when  accident,  and  reflection  on 
his  own  powers,  turned  his  attention  to  tra- 
gedy.   His  first  attempt  in  this  style  was 
the  Me'dee,  a  kind  of  paraphrase  from  Se- 
neca, in  some  portions  of  which,  according 
to  Voltaire,  Corneille  clearly  flashed  forth 
in  all  his  superiority,  and  which  at  last 
drew  from  the  contemporary  English  poet 
Waller  this  high  compliment,  that  "  though 
the  others  made  plenty  of  verses,  Corneille 
alone  could  think."    But  Corneille's  first 
master-piece  was  the   Cid,  published  in 
163G.    This  piece  established  his  reputation 
as  the  first  poet  of  the  day  in  France. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  storm  of  criticism  in 
private  circles :  and  Richelieu,  who  at  that 
time  was  unfriendly  to  Corneille,  did  his 
best  to  have  him  crushed  by  the  adverse 
opinion  of  the  academy  ;  but  the  popular 
voice  was  unanimous,  and  the  poets  posi- 
tion remained  unshaken.    The  Cid  was  ra- 
pidly followed  up  by  other  pieces,  some  of 
which  were  even  superior,  and  almost  all  of 
which  were  triumphs, — Les  Horaces,  Cinna, 
Polyeucte,  Pompec,  Le  Menteur,  RuJoyune, 
Heraclius,Th/odore,  Andromede,  Don  Sancht 
(TArragon,  Nicomede,  and  Pertharite.  The 
last,  indeed,  was  a  failure,  from  which  the 
poet  did  not  recover  himself  in  any  of  his 
subsequent  attempts ;  and,  before  his  death 
in  1684,  he  saw  his  fame  eclipsed  by  the 
younger  glories  of  Racine  and  Moliere. 
Posterity,  however,  seeing  the  three  poets 
at  an  equal  distance,  is  able  now  to  do  jus- 
tico  in  turn  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  each. 
Let  us  hear  how  M.  Guizot  characterizes 
the  genius  and  "  mission"  of  Corneille. 

"  If  Corneille  accomplished  the  revolution  which 
regenerated  our  drama,  or  rather,  if  he  exercised 
that  creative  action  which  liberated  our  drama 
from  its  primitive  chaos,  it  was  because  he  intro- 
duced into  his  writings  truth,  which  was  then 
banished  from  all  poetical  compositions.  That 
energy,  that  imposing  majesty,  those  sublime  . 
soarings  of  genius,  all  those  qualities  which 
gained  Comeille  the  title  of  *  the  great,'  are  per- 
sonal merits  which  have  immortalized  the  name 
of  the  poet,  without  preserving,  after  him,  any 
dominant  influence  over  dramatic  art.  Tri 
might  be  beautiful  otherwise  than  as  Cor 
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conceived  it,  ond  Corneille  has  remained  great 
without  preventing  other  great  men  from  taking 
a  place  beside  him.  But  tragedy  could  gain  life 
only  by  repairing  to  that  fountain  of  truth  which 
Corneille  was  the  first  to  discover.  Before  his 
appearance,  every  day  seemed  to  remove  the  pub- 
lic and  the  poets  farther  from  it ;  and  every  day 
buried  the  treasures  of  the  human  heart  more 
deeply  beneath  the  fantastic  inventions  of  false 
wit  and  a  disordered  imagination.  Corneille  waa 
the  first  to  reveal  these  treasures  to  dramatic  art, 
and  to  teach  it  how  to  use  them.  On  this  ground 
he  is  rightfully  regarded  as  the  father,  and  the 
Cut  as  the  origin,  of  French  tragedy.  .  .  . 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  Corneille's 
genius  would  have  become,  and  to  define  either 
the  extraordinary  beauties  which  it  might  have 
unfolded,  or  the  flights  of  which  it  might  have 
been  guilty,  if  he  had  boldly  abandoned  himself 
to  his  own  guidance.  As  regarded  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  Corneille  was  in  almost  the 
same  position  as  Shakspenre  and  Calderon  ;  but 
his  age  and  country  were  more  civilized  than 
theirs,  and  criticism  availed  itself,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poet,  of  all  the  acquirements  of  his 
age  nnd  country.  Corneille  feared  and  braved 
criticism,  and  provoked  it  by  his  defiance;  he 
would  allow  none  of  its  censures,  but  he  did  all 
he  could  to  avoid  them.  Taking  warning  by  a 
first  attack,  he  no  longer  ventured  to  hazard,  for 
fear  of  Scndery,  all  that  France  would  probably 
have  applauded.  Incapable  of  yielding  to  his  ad- 
versaries, and  angry  at  being  obliged  to  combat 
them,  he  withdrew  from  tho  path  on  which  he 
was  likely  to  meet  them ;  and  though  this  perhaps 
involuntary  prudence  saved  him  from  some  dan- 
gerous quicksands,  it  undoubtedly  deprived  him 
of  some  precious  discoveries.  The  success  of  the 
Cid  did  not  efface,  in  his  mind,  the  censure  of  the 
Academy.  In  that  drama  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  depict,  with  irresistible  truth,  the  transports 
of  passion ;  but  when  he  found  Chimenc's  love 
so  severely  condemned,  Corneille,  doubtless 
alarmed  at  what  he  might  find  in  the  weakness 
of  the  heart,  looked  in  future  only  to  its  strength  ; 
he  sought  for  tho  resisting  element  in  man,  and 
not  for  the  yielding,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
with  only  the  half  of  man.  And  as  admiration 
is  the  feeling  chiefly  excited  by  heroic  resistance, 
it  was  to  admiration  that  the  dramatic  genius  of 
Corneille  principally  addressed  itself.  .  .  . 
[Here  follows  a  disquisition  in  which  M .  Guizot 
contends,  against  the  opinion  of  Boilcau  and  Vol- 
taire, that  admiration  does  hold  a  legitimate 
place  among  the  tragic  passions,  and  is  as  suitable 
for  dramatic  effect  as  pity,  terror,  and  the  like. 
He  believes,  however,  that  Corneille  has  overdone 
it.  and  is  too  monotonously  sublime.]  .  .  . 
More  conflicts  of  passion,  and  a  little  more  weak- 
ness, would  have  rendered  Corneille's  heroes 
more  constantly  true  and  dramatic ;  even  their 
virtue,  which  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal personage  of  the  piece,  would  have  inte- 
rested us  more,  if,  though  equally  able  to  con- 
quer, it  had  been  attacked  by  more  potent  foes, 
and  had  visibly  incurred  greater  dangers.  All  the 
vigour  of  his  noble  genius  was  requisite  to  dis- 
cover a  sufficient  source  of  interest  in  those  sin- 
gular characters  which  he  alone  cou'd  create  and 
sustain;  ho  alone  has  succeeded  in  awakening 


our  uncertainty  and  curiosity  by  their  very  in- 
flexibility, which,  as  it  is  announced  at  the  outset, 
does  not  permit  them  to  yield  to  the  slightest 
weakness,  and  multiplies  successively  around 
them  embarrassments  which  ceaselessly  necessi- 
tate greater  and  more  extraordinary  efforts.  .  . 
.  .  In  order  to  attain  to  this  invincible  power, 
which  will  make  all  around  it  bend  to  its  in- 
fluence, a  man  must  absolutely  have  separated 
himself  from  all  that  otherwise  enters  into  the 
composition  of  human  nature;  he  must  have 
completely  ceased  to  think  of  all  that,  in  real  life, 
occurs  to  alter  the  forms  of  that  ideal  grandeur 
of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive  no  possi- 
bility except  when,  isolating  it,  so  to  speak,  from 
all  other  affections,  it  forgets  that  which  renders 
its  realization  so  difficult  and  so  infrequent  The 
imagination  ofCorneille  had  no  difficulty  in  lend- 
ing itself  to  this  isolation ;  the  loftiness  of  his 
inventions  was  sustained  by  his  inexperience  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  as  he  introduced  into 
his  own  ordinary  actions  none  of  those  ideas 
which  he  employed  in  the  creation  of  his  heroes, 
so  in  the  conception  of  his  heroes  he  employed 
none  of  the  ideas  of  which  he  made  use  in  ordi- 
nary life.  He  did  not  place  Corneille  himself  in 
their  position:  the  observation  of  uaturo  did  not 
occupy  his  attention:  a  happy  inspiration  fre- 
quently led  him  to  divine  it;  but  his  unassisted 
imagination,  gathering  together  outlines  of  a  far 
more  simple  character,  composed  for  him  a  sort 
of  abstract  model  of  a  single  quality,  a  being 
without  parts,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, capable  of  being  set  in  motion  by  a  singlo 
impulse,  nnd  of  proceeding  in  a  single  direction. 
.  .  .  To  the  satne  cause  also  must  be  attri- 
buted the  variableness  of  Corneille's  maxims, 
though  they  are  always  expressed  with  the  most 
absolute  confidence :  and  in  this  way  we  must 
explain  how  it  is  that  his  morality  is  sometimes 
so  severe  and  sometimes  f.O  lax — that  ho  some- 
times enunciates  principles  of  the  sterne  st  repub- 
licanism, and  sometimes  of  the  most  servile  obe- 
dience. The  fact  is,  that  whether  Corneille  be 
contemplating  the  republican  or  the  subject  of  a 
king— the  hero  or  the  politician— he  abandons 
himself  without  reserve  to  the  Bystcm,  the  posi- 
tion, or  the  character  which  he  is  describing,  and 
carefully  avoids  all  reference  to  general  ideas  that 
might  come  into  conflict  with  the  particular  ideas 
which  he  is  desirous  of  bringing  upon  the  stage, 
and  which  vary  according  to  the  personages  of 
the  drama.  This  unreserved  adoption  of  a  special 
principle,  changing  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
piece,  gained  Corneille  credit  for  great  skill  in 
representing  the  local  colour  and  genius  of  diffe- 
rent peoples  and  states;  whilst  this  merit  was 
denied  to  Racine,  whose  descriptions,  being  of  a 
more  general  nature,  seem  too  familiar  to  our 
eyes  to  belong,  by  any  possibility,  to  other  times 
than  our  own.  Racine's  heroes  were  recognised 
at  once,  and  claimed  as  Frenchmen;  but  the  sin- 
gular physiognomy  of  Corneille's  heroes  enabled 
them  to  pass  easily  for  Greeks  or  Romans.  .  .  . 
The  style  of  Corneille  varied  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  genius.  Astonishment  h:.s  In  en  expressed 
at  this;  but  there  would  have  been  more  room 
for  astonishment  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had 
his  style  not  remained  faithful,  both  in  good  and 
evil  fortune,  to  tho  character  of  his  thoughts. 
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Writing-  was  never  anything  to  him  but  the  ex- 
pression of  his  ideas  ;  and  his  contemporaries 
attest  that  carefulness  of  style  was  of  no  avail  in 
effects  which  were  entirely  due  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  subjects  which  he  had  to  depict.  4  Cor- 
neille,' says  Segrais,  '  was  not  conscious  of  the 
beauty  of  his  versification,  and  whilo  writing  he 
paid  attention  not  to  harmony  but  only  to  feel- 
ing.' And  Chapclain  informs  U9,  that  '  Corneille, 
who  has  written  such  noble  poetry,  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  versification,  and  it  was 
purely  nature  that  acted  in  him.'  An  artistic 
style,  which,  at  the  time  when  Corneille  appeared, 
constitute  almost  the  whole  merit  of  a  fashiona- 
ble poet,  had  very  little  indeed  to  do  with  the 
merit  of  a  dramatic  author.  Corneille  introduced 
style  into  the  drama  by  introducing  thoughts; 
he  said  simply  what  he  meant,  and  he  therefore 
spoke  nobly,  for  what  he  had  to  say  was  high 
aud  noble.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to 
find  in  Corneille  that  poetical  expression  which 
is  intended  to  increase  the  impression  produced 
by  an  object,  by  connecting  with  it  accessory 
ideas  which  the  object  would  not  have  suggested 
of  itself.  All  necessary  circumstances,  and  these 
alone,  he  brings  beforo  our  eyes,  because  he  has 
seen  them ;  he  could  not  fail  to  see  them  in  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  into  that 
position  he  transfers  us.  This  is  true  poetry." — 
Corneille  and  his  Times,  pp.  203-259. 


This  is  truly  superior  criticism.  It  shows 
what  masterly  things  may  bo  said  by  a  man 
of  real  thought  in  connexion  with  the  most 
hackneyed  subject.  If  anything  is  still 
wanted  to  complete  the  delineation  of  Cor- 
neille up  to  that  degree  of  distinctness  and 
individuality  which  might  be  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  the  English  reader,  who  may  not 
know  the  poet  from  his  own  writings,  it  is 
partly  because  this  additional  something 
must  have  seemed  too  familiar  to  a  French 
critic  to  be  worth  expressing,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  could  only  prescut  itself  with  much 
force  to  one  standing  clear  of  the  associa- 
tions of  French  poetry  altogether,  and  dis- 
posed, therefore,  not  only  to  take  note  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Corneille  among  French 
poets,  but  also  to  involve  in  his  criticisms 
the  peculiarities  of  French  poetry  itself. 

Were  wo  to  define  in  one  word  the  genius 
of  Corneille,  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  is 
likely  to  impress  an  English  critic,  we  should 
say  that  it  is  the  genius  of  poetic  declama- 
tion. We  mean  no  disparagement  by  this 
epithet ;  we  mean  very  high  praise.  Every 
man  has  his  forte.  Every  man  has  some  at- 
titude, set,  position,  or  prescribed  aim  and 
purpose  of  his  faculties,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  work  best.  The  faculties  may 
exist  in  all  varieties  of  proportions,  and 
may  show  themselves  in  all  manner  of  in- 
dependent ways  ;  but  the  man  deals  his  best 
stroke,  and  shoots  his  clearest  lightnings, 
when  the  faculties  assume  the  prescribed 
attitude,  and  are  provided  with  the  appro- 


priate set  of  external  circumstances.  Samuel 
Johnson  was  best  in  conversation,  with 
Burke  and  Reynolds  listening,  and  Bozzy 
leaning  behind  his  chair  to  receive  the  spare 
knocks ;  Joachim  Murat  was  best  at  the 
head  of  a  charge  of  horse,  when  the  scab- 
bards jingled  as  the  men  dashed  on,  and  the 
sun  gleamed  on  a  sea  of  sabres.    And  so 
also  with  the  poet ;  except  that  in  his  case 
life  does  not  furnish  the  actual,  but  the  mind 
itself  provides  an  ideal,  set  of  circumstances. 
The  poet  Moore,  for  example,  did  his  best 
when  he  wrote  for  those  situations  of  life  in 
which  a  light  gaiety  or  a  sentimental  melan- 
choly is  sought  after  as  a  social  luxury  ;  his 
songs  were  written  to  be  sung  in  well-lighted 
modem  rooms,  as  one  of  the  artificial  accom- 
paniments  of  a  festive  occasion.  Horace 
was  most  sagacious  when  he  saw  himself  in 
the  company  of  Maecenas  and  a  few  other 
such  cronies  of  tho  right  Epicurean  sort, 
strolling  over  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  walks 
about  a  country  villa,  or  reclining  al  fresco 
over  filberts  and  Falernian.    In  the  heart  of 
Homer,  we  should  suppose,  the  poetic  glow 
was  at  its  height,  when  he  rehearsed  in  low 
and  solitary  recitative  the  strain  he  was  to 
conduct  as  chief  of  the  bards  at  some  royal 
hall  close  to  the  murmurs  of  the  yEgean. 
And  so  on  with  other  poets,  although  it  may 
not  always  be  so  easy  to  describe  the  cha- 
racteristic group  of  ideal  associations.  Now 
Corneille,  as  it  appears  to  us,  wrote  best 
when  he  fancied  those  situations  the  proper 
outcome  of  which  was  a  measured  flow  of 
fine  declamation.    This,  let  it  be  observed, 
does  not  necessarily  limit  within  any  very 
narrow  rango  the  field  of  his  poetic  observa- 
tion.   Precisely  as  Moore  though  his  songs 
were  to  be  sung  in  a  London  drawing-room, 
could  bring  their  subjects  from  the  East  or 
from  the  wilds  of  Ireland  ;  or  as  Horace, 
with  all  his  penchant  for  the  villa  and  the 
Falernian,  could  go  out  a  good  way  and 
ascend  to  a  good  height  for  tho  topics  he 
was  to  bring  back  for  the  edification  of  him- 
self and  his  guests — so  in  Corneille,  breadth 
and  discursiveness   of  imagination  might 
very  well  bo  consistent  with  his  special  ex- 
cellence in  the  attitude  of  a  declaimer.  The 
only  necessary  limit  was  that  what  he  did 
imagine  should  be  imagined  in  that  way  in 
which  u  fine  declamatory  efTect  should  easily 
arise.    And  certainly  there  arc  few  instances 
in  which  a  poet  has,  with  so  much  of  real 
poetic  vigour  and  variety,  produced  such 
noble  passages  to  be  uttered  by  a  stately 
actor  before  an  audience.    Corneille,  awk- 
ward bourgeois  as  he  was  in  private  life, 
stalks  the  stage  in  his  poetry,  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  Talma ;  there  is  kingly  magnifi- 
cence  in  his  look  aud  step,  and  every  thought 
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and  word  is  to  correspond.  His  plays  nrc 
full  of  noble  speeches.  As  he  fancied  his 
hero  or  situation,  he  did  this,  as  M.  Guizot 
well  says,  with  the  most  perfect  distinctness 
of  vision  ;  the  man  and  the  juncture  of  cir- 
cumstances ^ood  before  him  insulated  from 
all  that  was  irrelevant  or  unnecessary ;  the 
feeling  appropriate  to  the  imagined  moment 
rushed  up  in  his  soul,  clear,  single,  and 
strong ;  and,  when  he  gave  vent  to  this 
feeling,  it  was  in  words  so  terse,  so  direct, 
and  delivered  with  such  weight,  and  even 
epigram,  right  on  the  intelligence,  amid  all 
their  riot  of  passion,  that  Demosthenes  him- 
self could  not  have  spoken  better.  M. 
Guizot  well  describes  the  peculiarity  of 
Corneillc's  style  as  that  of  "  energetic  con- 
cision." We  could  quote  example  after 
example  through  many  pages,  but  let  a  few 
suffice.  What  poet  has  furnished  lines 
which  a  good  actor  could  deliver  with  more 
electric  effect,  or  of  which  an  orator  could 
more  finely  avail  himself  in  his  moments 
of  highest  inspiration,  than  such  lines  as 
these  : — 


"Un 
fct.  duii  ce 


donne  nuv>rt  dc»  vi«ages  diver*  ; 

jc  erniiu  un  grand  reven.' 


•  \  qui 

Ton" 


venge  »on  pi-re  il  n'e*t  rien  impon.ihle 
ra»  cat  luvaincu,  main  non  pas  invincib 


"  Voux  parlcz  on  soldat  ,  jo  doi»  aglr  cn  mi." 

"  Un  grand  destln  commence,  un  grand  desUn  s'aclWve." 

••  Non,  j©  ne  pleure  point,  Madame,  mail  je  MM." 

"  Un  veritable  amant  n«  conn.. it  point  d'amia." 

"  Qui  n'apprehende  rien  pn'iumr  trop  de  aoi." 

"  11  e«t  bean  de  motirir  mailre  de  1'univera  ; 
Mais  la  plui  belle  mort  souille  notre  nu  moire, 
Quand  nous  a von*  vu  vivreet  cmitru  noire  gloi re." 

"  Je  veux  mottro  d'accord  I'amour  et  In  nature, 
Ktrs  pere  ct  mari  dans  rottc  conjuncture. 
Seigneur,  voulez-vou«  bicn  voui  fier  a  niol, 
No  aoycz  Tun  ni  l'autre. 

Et  que  doii-je  f  tro  ? 

Roi! 

Beprenez  hautement  ee  noble  carnctero  ; 
Un  vi  ritable  roi  n'cit  ni  mari  ni  pi-re, 
II  regardc  ion  tame  et  lien  de  plu».    Kt'gnez  !*• 

If  the  reader  wants  longer  specimens,  let 
him  turn  over  the  plays  for  himself,  not  for- 
getting to  look  again  at  such  well-known 
passages  as  the  famous  imprecation  of  Ca- 
mille  on  Home  in  the  Horaces,  and  the 
grand  soliloquy  of  Augustus,  when  he  dis- 
covers the  conspiracy  against  him  in  China. 
There  are  no  passages  of  poetical  declama- 
tion in  any  language  superior  to  those ;  and 
they  arc  but  two  out  of  hundreds. 

Were  we  desirous  to  follow  out  this  pass- 
ing remark  as  to  the  special  respect  in  which 
Corneille  impresses  an  Englishman,  into  a 
farther  appreciation  involving  the  degrco  to 
which  truth  and  greatness  in  poetry  can  be 
attained  under  such  a  condition  of  genius  as 
that  just  indicated,  and  involving  also  the 


question  of  the  inherent  poetical  capacities 
of  a  people  which  has  furnished  such  a  poet 
as  its  highest  or  nearly  so,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  so  best  by  going  through  all  that 
Guizot  says  respecting  iShakspearo,  and  then 
shewing  that  what  he  says  respecting  him  is 
determined  very  much  by  those  associations 
with  the  word  Poetry,  which  naturally  cling 
to  a  critic  who  is  a  countryman  ofCorneille. 
We  have  room,  however,  but  for  a  very 
slight  notice  of  Guizot's  estimate  of  Shak- 
speare;  and,  therefore,  any  reflex  bearing 
which  our  remarks  on  that  estimate  may 
have  on  French  Poetry  in  general,  or  on 
Corneille  in  particular,  must  be  left  for 
inference. 

On  the  whole,  England  has  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  Guizot 
has  spoken  of  her  intellectual  idol.  He  has 
praised  Shakspearc  to  the  skies.  The  in- 
tellect, the  imagination,  the  fancy,  the  wit, 
the  humour  of  the  English  poet  arc  all 
lauded  again  and  again,  in  langungo  con- 
fessing its  own  weakness  in  regard  to  so 
superb  an  object  for  critical  description. 
The  epithets  great,  prodigious,  immense, 
and  the  like,  are  heaped  upon  the  dead,  till, 
by  their  very  plenty,  they  become  rubbish. 
And  if,  doing  all  this  in  honour  of  the  Teu- 
tonic poet,  M.  Guizot,  as  a  Frenchman, 
should  just  stop  short  of  the  admission  that 
he  is  to  be  regarde  d  as  the  most  magnificent 
thing,  in  the  way  of  intellect,  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  can  we  wonder  at  it?  Even 
if  he  believed  it,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  he  should  have  deliberately  cx- 

{>resscd  the  belief;  unless,  indeed,  he  could 
lave  appended  to  the  volume  an  historical 
dissertation  to  prove  that  the  Shakspeares 
of  Warwickshire  came  originally  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

But,  while  thus  vying  with  Englishmen 
in  doing  justice  to  the  magnificence  of  di- 
mension and  the  exquisite  quality  of  Shak- 
speare's  genius,  M.  Guizot  does  take  leave 
to  part  with  us  at  certain  points  in  this  race 
of  laudation,  and  to  administer,  as  cor- 
rectives of  our  idolatrous  worship,  certain 
distinct  and  unhesitating  criticisms  on  tho 
contour  of  the  idol,  and  on  our  taste  in  ad- 
miring him.  In  other  words,  M.  Guizot 
points  out  certain  serious  faults  in  Shak- 
spearc as  an  artist.  The  faults  are  various, 
and  they  arc  described  manv  times ;  but 
they  seem  to  be  summed  up  pretty  com- 
pletely in  the  following  passage : 

Substance  and  Form — "  It  is  in  the  substance 
that  Shakspearc  excels,  it  is  in  the  form  that  he 
fails.  (Os*  par  le  fmtd  (/xu  Sfialcspeare  excelle, 
ft  par  la  forme  uu'tl  phhe.)  He  discerns  and 
brings  admirably  into  view  the  instincts,  the 
passions,  ideas — indeed  all  the  inner  life  of  man  ; 
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he  is  the  most  profound  and  dramatic  of  moral- 
ists :  but  he  makes  his  personages  speak  a 
langungo  which  is  often  fastidious,  strange, 
excessive,  and  destitute  of  moderation  and 
naturalness— {recherche,  it  range,  excessif,  de- 
vourvu  de  mesure  et  de  naturel.)  And  the  Eng- 
lish language,  is  singularly  propitious  to  the 
defects,  as  well  as  to  the  beauties  of  Shak- 
speare.  It  is  rich,  energetic,  passionate,  abun- 
dant, striking  ;  it  readily  admits  the  lofty  flight* 
and  even  the  wild  excesses  of  the  poetic  ima- 
gination :  but  it  does  not  possess  that  elegant 
sobriety,  that  severe  and  delicato  precision, 
that  moderation  in  expression,  and  harmony  in 
imagery,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  merit  of 
the  French  language;  so  that  when  Shaks- 
pcare  passes  from  England  into  France,  if  he  is 
translated  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  his  defects 
become  more  apparent,  and  more  offensive, 
beneath  his  new  dress,  than  they  were  in  his 
native  form ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
attempted  to  adapt  his  language,  oven  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  he 
is  inevitably  robbed  of  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth,  force,  and  originality.  '— Shakspeare  and 
his  Times,  Preface,  pp.  iv.  v. 

Confusion  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy. — "  The 
Greeks,  whose  mind  and  civilisation  followed 
so  regular  a  course  in  their  development,  did 
not  combine  the  two  kinds  of  composition,  and 
the  distinction  which  separates  them  in  nature 
was  maintained  without  effort  in  art.  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  shared  man  and  the  world  between 
them,  each  taking  a  different  domain  in  the 
region  of  realities,  and  coming  by  turns  to  offer 
to  the  serious  or  mirthful  consideration  of  a 
people  who  invariably  insisted  on  simplicity 
and  harmony,  the  poetic  effects  which  their 
skill  could  derive  from  tho  materials  placed  in 
their  hands.  .  .  In  our  modern  world  all 
things  have  borne  another  character.  Order, 
regularity,  natural  and  easy  development  seem 
to  have  been  banished  from  it.  Immense  in- 
terests, admirable  ideas,  sublime  sentiments 
have  been  thrown,  as  it  were,  pell-mell  with 
brutal  passions,  coarse  necessities,  and  vulgar 
habits.  The  incoherent  assemblage  of  all  that 
human  naturo  and  destiny  contain  of  that 
which  is  great  and  little,  noble  and  trivial, 
serious  and  puerile,  strong  and  wretched — this 
is  what  man  and  society  have  been  in  our  Eu- 
rope. In  such  a  state  of  mind  and  things,  how 
was  it  possible  for  a  clear  distinction  and  simple 
classification  of  styles  and  arts  to  be  effected  1 
How  could  Tragedy  and  Comedy  have  presented 
and  formed  themselves  isolatedly  in  literature, 
when,  in  reality,  they  were  incessantly  in  con- 
tact, entwined  in  the  same  facts,  and  inter- 
mingled in  the  same  actions  so  thoroughly  that 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  discern  tho  moment 
of  passage  from  one  to  the  other  1  Was  it  pro- 
posed to  bring  upon  the  stage  the  habitual 
occurrences  of  ordinary  life  !  Taste  was  as 
easily  satisfied  as  manners.  Those  religious 
performances  which  were  tho  origin  of  tho 
European  theatre,  had  not  escaped  this  admix- 
ture. The  first  Mysteries  brought  simulta- 
neously upon  tho  stage  the  emotions  of  religious 
terror  and  tenderness  and  the  buffooneries  of 
vulgar  comicality  :    and  thus  in  the  very 


cradle  of  dramatic  poetry,  tragedy  and  comedy 
contracted  that  alliance  which  was  inevitably 
forced  upon  them  by  the  general  condition  of 
nations  and  minds.  ...  In  France,  how- 
ever, this  alliance  was  speedily  broken  off.  Wo 
may  affirm  that  in  Franco  comedy,  in  an  imper- 
fect, but  distinct  form,  was  created  before 
tragedy.  At  a  later  period,  the  rigorous  sepa- 
ration of  classes,  the  absence  of  popular  insti- 
tutions, tho  regular  action  of  tho  supremo 
power,  &o.,  disposed  the  popular  mind  to  main- 
tain that  strict  distinction  between  the  two 
styles  which  was  ordained  by  the  classical 
authorities  who  held  undisputed  sway  over  our 
drama.  .  .  Nothing  of  this  kind  took 
placo  among  the  English.  Tho  asylum  of 
German  manners  as  well  as  of  German  liber- 
ties, England  pursued  without  obstacle  the 
irregular  but  natural  course  of  tho  civilisation 
which  such  elements  could  not  fail  to  engen- 
der. It  retained  their  disorder  as  well  as 
their  energy  J  and  until  tho  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  its  literature,  as  well  as 
its  institutions,  was  tho  sincere  expression  of 
these  qualities.  When  the  English  drama  at- 
tempted to  reproduce  tho  poetic  image  of  the 
world,  tragedy  and  comedy  were  not  separated. 
.  .  .  It  is  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  baso 
any  classification  of  Shakspcaro's  works  on  the 
distinction  between  the  comic  and  the  i :  agio 
elements ;  they  cannot  possibly  be  divided  into 
these  two  styles,  but  must  be  separated  into 
the  fantastic  and  the  real,  the  romance  and 
the  world.  The  first  class  contains  most  of  his 
comedies ;  the  second  comprehends  all  his  tra- 
gedies— immense  and  living  stages  upon  which 
all  things  are  represented,  as  it  were,  in  their 
solid  form,  and  in  the  place  which  they  occu- 
pied in  a  stormy  and  complicated  state  of 
civilisation.  .  .  [M.  Guizot  then  goes  on  to 
illustrate  this  theory  of  the  dramatic  art,  and 
to  plead  for  its  toleration  by  the  votaries  of  the 
stricter  classic,  on  account  of  the  splendid 
effects  with  which  genius  has  consecrated  it ; 
he  appears  decidodly  to  think,  however,  that, 
in  the  blending  of  the  tragic  and  tho  comic  so 
broadly  in  the  same  play,  Shakspcaro  has  often 
committed  offences  against  reason  and  taste 
under  any  theory,  and  hence  he  adopts  as  his 
own  what  follows,  which  is  from  the  Essay  at- 
tributed to  tho  Due  de  Broglie.]  .  .  .  The 
mixturo  of  comedy  and  tragedy  is  not,  or  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  a  purely  arbitrary  thing. 
Never  should  the  contrast  be  allowed,  unless 
under  the  condition,  that  the  dominant  impres- 
sion, which  is  chiefly  to  bo  regarded,  should  be 
developed  and  not  destroyed,  Bhould  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  but  rendered  more  lasting  and  pro- 
found. No  one  knew  this  better  than  Shak- 
speare, no  one  has  illustrated  it  by  more 
numerous  and  beautiful  exam  pies.  But  we 
confess  we  cannot  find  them  in  Othello.  In  this 
play  the  comic  element  is  purely  arbitrary ;  it 
is.  in  some  sort  appended  to  the  tragic,  while 
there  is  no  intimate  relation  between  the  one 
and  the  other,  no  common  aim,  no  alliance  to 
be  ratified  by  the  deep  experiences  of  the  soul. 
Let  Roderigo  bo  eliminated  from  the  piece— 
a  genuine  melodramatic  simpleton,  who  only 
appears  that  ho  may  serve  as  a  butt  to  lago,  to 
be  beduped  and  befooled  by  him :  you  can  do 
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80 ;  what  Roderigo  docs  might  bo  done  quite  as 
well  by  any  one  else ;  no  one.  lago  excepted, 
would  know  or  care  for  his  absence.  Let  Bra- 
bantio,  the  firm  and  prudent  senator,  full  of 
ability  and  self-possession,  dignified  and  re- 
spected, be  true  to  his  proper  character ;  let 
him  not  be  transformed,  during  two  whole 
scenes,  merely  to  suit  the  whim  of  the  author, 
into  a  (Jeroute  or  a  Sganarelle.  Let  Cassio  fall 
into  disgrace  with  his  general  from  some  more 
worthy  motive  than  that  supplied  by  taking  a 
glass  of  wine  at  an  unseasonable  time.  Lastly, 
erase  entirely  the  part  of  the  clown,  a  part  so 
false  that  the  French  imitator,  though  ho  has 
in  general  adhered  most  conscientiously  to  the 
originul,  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  pre- 
serve it." — Sfiakspeare  and  hts  Times,  pp.  78-lJ8  ; 
and  pp.  316-318. 

Shakspearc's  chief  fault. — u  One  misfortune 
happened  to  Shakspeare :  though  he  was  al- 
ways lavish  of  his  wealth,  ho  was  not  always 
uble  to  distribute  it  either  opportunely  or  skil- 
fully. This  was  frequently  the  misfortune  of 
Corncillc  a'so.  Ideas  accumulated  about  Cor- 
neiUe, as  about  Shakspeare,  confusedly  and  tu- 
multuously.  and  neither  of  them  had  the  courage 
to  treat  his  own  mind  with  prudent  severity. 
They  forgot  the  position  of  the  character  they 
were  describing,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the 
thoughts  which  it  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the 
poet.  In  Shakspeare  especially,  this  excessive 
indulgence  in  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  some- 
times arrests  and  interrupts  the  emotions  awa- 
kened in  the  breast  of  the  spectator,  in  a  man- 


selves  upon  his  own  thought." — 

his  Times,  pp.  113-116. 

Now,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  has  ingeniously 
remarked,  all  men  are  fallible.  Shakspeare, 
we  dare  say,  had  his  faults  like  other  men, 
and  could  have  written  sometimes  better  if 
ho  had  tried  harder,  had  a  French  education, 
studied  Boileau,  or  been  quite  free  from  head- 
ache. We  are  not  g<»ing  to  defend  all  his 
(orturafo  passages,  every  witticism  of  his 
clowns,  or  his  errors  in  geography  and  chro- 
nology. He  may,  as  some  of  his  advocates 
hold,  have  had  tleep  meanings  even  in  his 
errata,  though  we  cannot  make  that  the  sub- 
ject of  affidavit.  But  "great  barbarian," 
"  Attila-Shakspeare," — this  notion  of  our 
bard,  whether  in  the  old  and  unmodified 
shape  in  which  Voltaire  disseminated  it,  or 
in  the  new  and  more  elevated,  and  alto- 
gether more  mild  and  reverential  sense  in 
which  the  foregoing  passages  suggest  it,  we 
will  not  for  a  moment  endure.  And,  in 
fact,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  would  rather 
not  have  Shakspeare  spoken  against  at  all. 
As  the  old  parishioner  of  Ettrick  said  to  the 
Unitarian  lecturer,  who,  after  attacking  the 
theology  of  his  former  pastor,  began  to  at- 
tack his  character, — "  Hand  all*  Tammas 
Boston,  Sir;  baud  all' Tammas  Boston." 

After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  races.  This 
attempt  to  indicate  the  evidences  of  a  sup- 
posed tinge  of  barbarism  in  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare ;  these  assertions  that  the  pro- 


ner  which  is  fatal  to  dramatic  effect.  It  is  not 
merely,  as  in  Corneille,  the  ingenious  loquacity 
of  a  rather  talkative  mind,  but  it  is  the  restless 

and  fantastic  reverie  (i'inquiite  et  bizarre  rive-  j  digious  strength  and  abundance  of  mind 
ric)  of  a  mind  astonished  at  its  own  discoveries,  shewn  in  his  works,  as  regards  substance, 
not  knowing  how  to  reproduce  the  whole  im-  arc  accompanied  by  rudeness  and  defect  as 
prcssum  which  it  has  received  from  them,  and    „      ,   c         .1         i  •    „•       *    u-  j 
Leaping  ideas,  images,  and  expressions,  one  re/ar.ds  theSC  .objccUow  to  hi.  mode 

upon  another,  in  order  to  awaken  in  us  feelings  !  of  ni»ng'mg  the  tragic  and  the  comic,  and 
similar  to  those  by  which  it  is  itself  oppressed.  !  proposals  to  improve  his  plays  by  omitting 
Hence  arose  the  true  and  great  fault  the  lioderigos,  making  tho  Brabant  ios  more 


stately,  and  sweeping  out  all  the  clowns ; 
these  complaints  against  him  for  an  intel- 
lectual incontinence  which  is  constantly  giv- 


of  Shakspeare,  tho  only  one  that  originated  in 
himself,  and  which  is  sometimes  perceptible 
oven  in  his  finest  conceptions;  and  that  is,  a 
deceptive  appearance  of  laborious  research,  ( re- 
cherche pleme  defforL)  which  is  occasioned,  on  !nS  PeoPl«  more  than  they  want,  and  pour- 
the  contrary,  by  the  absence  of  labour.  Accus- 1  U18  out  volumes  of  thought,  analogy,  and 
tomcd,  by  tho  tasto  of  his  age,  frequently  to  occult  allusion,  if  but  a  pane  of  glass  breaks ; 
oonneot  ideas  and  expressions  by  their  moat  [  — all  this,  we  say,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
distant  relations,  he  contracted  the  habit  of  j  inevitable  displav  of  what  a  Frenchman,  as 
that  learned  subtlety  which  perceives  and  as-  such,  feels,  when*  he  contemplates  the  high- 


jump  off  his  own  shadow  ;  and  M.  Guizot, 
as  a  Frenchman,  is  not  related  so  truly  as 
we  are  to  the  I'an-Tcutonic  poet.  Yes,  that 
is  the  name  for  Shakspeare !  Germans, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  as  well  as  Englishmen, 
accept  him  precisely  as  ho  is,  admitting 
only  those  defects,  incapable  of  being  class- 
ed, which  attach  to  all  human  performances. 
It  is  the  Frenchman  alone,  or  the  man  of 
tention*  which,  on  every  occasion  and  under  I  French  training,  that  can  receive  from  Shak- 
(he  slightest  pretext,  aroso  and  obtruded  them- '  speare  that  impression  of  dissatisfaction  or 


more  than  once  marred  tho  gaiety  of  his  come- 
dies, gs  well  as  destroyed  the  pathos  of  his  tra- 
gedies. If  meditation  had  taught  Shakspeare 
to  full  back  upon  himself,  to  contemplate  his 
own  strength,  and  to  concentrate  it  by  skilful 
management,  he  would  soon  have  rejected  the 
abuse  whicih  ho  has  made  of  it,  and  would  have 
speedily  become  conscious  that  neither  his  he- 
roes nor  his  spectators  could  follow  him  in  that 
prodigious  movement  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  in- ; 
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offended  teste  whioh  arises  from  the  sight  of 
deviations  from  a  supposed  principle.  Let 
any  one  who  desires  to  see  this  verified  and 
illustrated  compare  Guizot's  criticisms  on 
Shakspeare  with  those  of  tho  German  LJ1- 
rici.  In  I'lrici,  besides  general  criticism  of 
a  different,  and,  we  think,  far  deeper  order, 
the  reader  will  find  exactly  that  kind  of  phi- 
losophical justification  of  Shakspeare 's  sup- 
posed faults,  and  especially  of  his  confusion 
of  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  which,  according 
to  the  view  we  now  present,  a  German 
could  best  give.  There  he  will  find  the 
eternal  theory  of  Clowns,  and  tho  reason 
why  there  should  be  a  clown  present  even 
when  murder  is  in  tho  wind,  and  a  kingdom 
is  about  to  crack ;  there  he  will  find  Rode- 
rigo's  eharter  of  existence  fully  made  out, 
aud  a  profound  explanation  giveu  why,  on  a 
priori  grounds,  Cassio  got  drunk.  Placing 
himself  in  each  play  at  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  central  point,  the  critic  accepts  all 
that  issued  from  the  poet's  mind  in  its 
moment  of  creative  energy,  as  belonging 
necessarily  to  that  moment,  and  necessarily 
coherent  throughout ;  and  then  makes  it  his 
business  to  do  what  the  poet  perhaps  could 
not  have  done  for  himself,  consciously  dis- 
sect the  separate  parts,  and  shew  their  sci- 
entific relation  to  the  whole.  And  thus 
everything  in  Shakspeare  is  reduced  back 
to  its  source  in  tho  real  feelings  of  a  Teu- 
tonic mind  in  tho  act  of  contemplating 
nature. 

We  back  the  heavy  Vlrici  against  the 
lighter  and  more  lucid  Guizot.  We  will 
indicate,  in  conclusion,  our  reason  for  doing 
so.  It  is  a  reason,  we  think,  which  will  ele- 
vate the  Teutonic  adhesion  to  Shakspeare 
over  the  Gallic  criticism  of  him,  by  shewing 
that,  though  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter 
may  connect  itself  with  prejudice  of  race,  it 
can  yet,  if  need  be,  exhibit  a  higher  sanc- 
tion in  fact  and  science.  If  what  we  shall ' 
say  should  seem  to  revive  the  memory  of 
the  old  and  tiresome  controversy  between 
Classicism  and  Romanticism,  we  cannot 
help  that. 

Europe,  then,  seems  to  us  to  have  had, 
in  the  widest  sense,  only  two  Literatures; 
which  are,  in  fact,  also,  (if  we  omit  one 
Eastern  Literature  of  immense  and  peculiar 
significance,)  the  only  great  Literatures  that 
have  been  in  the  world.  These  arc — the 
Southern  or  Grccco-Latin  Literature,  of 
which  we  here  account  the  modern  Italian, 
the  French,  and  tho  Spanish  as  separate, 
though  not  wholly  pure,  continuations;  and 
the  Northern  or  Teutonic  Literature,  of 
which  the  English,  tho  German,  and  the 
Scandinavian  Literatures  are  branches. 
There  is  a  difference  of  spirit  between  these 


two  Literatures,  and  this  difference  of  spirit 
is  best  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  master- 
pieces of  poetic  creation  that  have  illustrated 
each.  First  came  the  Greek,  casting  his 
poetic  eye  over  the  appearances  of  life  and 
nature.  In  him  the  imagination,  that  faculty 
or  that  use  of  tho  faculties  which  in  all  lan- 
guages is  set  apart  as  most  properly  tho  re- 
quisite of  the  poet,  existed  in  the  highest 
conceivable  degree;  but  if  we  inquire  more 
particularly  as  to  the  manner  or  style  in 
which  this  imagination  of  the  Greek  worked, 
we  shall  find  that  it  delighted  above  all  in 
setting  forth  images  of  concrete  things  in 
clear  shape  and  outline,  with  the  lea^t  pos- 
sible efflux,  while  doing  so,  of  the  matter  se- 
creted in  the  mind  itself  during  the  intel- 
lectual act.  The  grandest  examples  of  this 
are  the  poems  of  Homer,  /Eschylus,  and 
Sophocles;  the  comparative  dissatisfaction 
of  the  critics  with  the  third  tragic  poet,  Eu- 
ripides, arising  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  so  purely  a  Greek  in 
this  respect.  From  the  Greeks  the  literary 
sovereignty  passed  on  to  the  Romans ;  who, 
with  feebler  powers  of  genuine  imagination, 
produced,  in  Virgil  and  others,  new  masters 
in  the  same  essential  style.  Even  the  revo- 
lution of  the  ancient  world  by  the  Christian 
theology,  and  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
leaven  of  the  Teutonic  element  to  the  soci- 
ety of  the  southern  and  central  nations  of 
Europe,  did  not  overcome  the  classic  method 
of  art  where  it  had  taken  possession.  In 
Dante,  mediaeval  Italy  produced  a  man 
greater  in  force  of  imagination  than  any 
ancient  Roman,  and  whose  imagination  yet 
worked  in  tho  true  southern  manner,  the 
clear  and  rigorous  definition  of  the  concrete. 
Spain,  whose  greatest  man  of  letters  was 
Cervantes,  expended  what  was  left  of  her, 
after  the  deduction  of  his  genius,  in  dramas 
bearing  marks  of  her  Latin  lineage.  The 
French,  whose  claim  to  be  a  more  imagina- 
tive people  than  the  cold  and  mercantile 
English  is  founded  on  an  incorrigible  mis- 
take as  to  what  imagination  is,  have  ex- 
hibited their  deficiency  in  creative  genius  in 
the  fact  that,  with  so  many  intellectual  mag- 
nates of  the  first  rank  in  other  departments, 
they  have  not  produced  one  poet  so  great 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  call  him 
great.  The  man  of  greatest  creative  genius, 
in  the  true  sense,  that  France  has  produced, 
is  neither  Corneillc  nor  Racine,  but  that 
wild  compound  of  filth  and  flashing  insight 
— Rabelais.  Now  both  in  Cervantes  and 
in  Rabelais  there  is  discernible  a  species  of 
imagination  not  discernible  in  either  tho 
Spanish  or  the  French  dramatists — suggest- 
ing that  there  was  a  new  spirit  at  work  in 
modern  European  Literature.    This  spirit 
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is  seen  most  purely,  however,  in  its  native 
and  original  home,  the  Literature  of  the 
Teutonic  nations.  Since  the  Greek,  the 
Teuton  was  the  first  nan  who  came  upon 
the  world  so  situated  that  he  could  take 
absolutely  his  own  way  in  thinking  of  it. 
As  unlike  the  Greek  as  the  clear  skies  and 
vineyards  of  the  warmer  are  unlike  the  sea- 
mists  and  forests  of  the  colder  latitudes, 
this  Adam  of  the  north  gazed  on  life  and 
nature,  in  the  full  faith  of  his  rich  and  com. 
plex  instincts,  unawed  by  Homer,  and  un- 
taught by  Aristotle.  Out  of  the  activity  of 
this  new  power  applied  to  the  samo  ever- 
lasting materials  has  sprung  the  Literature 
of  the  Teutonic  nations,  of  which  Shak- 
speare is  the  acknowledged  prince.  Slowly 
evolved  by  its  own  efforts,  and  even  largely 
affected  by  the  influence  of  the  classic  upon 
it  during  its  evolution,  this  Literature  has 
ftill  maintained  its  indigenous  character, 
and  has  exhibited  that  character  most  of  all 
in  its  specimens  of  poetic  art.  And  in  what 
docs  this  character  consist  ?  It  consists  in 
more  of  melancholy,  more  of  humour,  more 
of  mysticism,  more  of  reverent  forthsroing 
upon  the  minutiic  and  smaller  pulsations  as 
well  as  upon  the  massive  objects  and  larger 
processes  of  nature  and  life  ;  and  above  all, 
if  indeed  this  does  not  include  all,  in  more 
of  the  reflective,  inquisitive,  and  discursive 
spirit  at  all  times  and  occasions — more  of 
the  tendency  to  pour  out,  in  the  act  of  im- 
agining a  thing,  all  the  purely  intellectual 
secretion  of  the  moment,  so  as,  by  this  very 
suffusion  of  self  upon  the  outward,  to  com- 
plicate the  relation  between  naturo  and 
man.  This  is  that  very  spirit  of  rechercht 
to  which  Guizot  objects  in  Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare  could  not  reach  forth  his  hand 
to  touch  a  mental  object  before  him  but 
the  whole  intervening  space  of  atmosphere 
fell  down  in  flakes  of  thought.  He  reached 
the  object,  nevertheless ;  and  the  imagina- 
tive act  was  none  the  less  real,  none  the  less 
natural  and  artist-like,  for  the  rich  intel- 
lectual precipitation  which  accompanied  it. 
It  was  no  tinge  of  barbarism,  therefore,  in 
Shakspeare  that  led  him  to  that  confusion 
of  the  comic  and  tragic,  and  that  excess  and 
waste  of  intellectualisrn,  for  which  he  has 
been  called  in  question.  It  was  but  his 
greatness  as  a  practitioner  in  the  Teutonic 
form  of  art — a  form  different  from  the  older 
form,  but  as  legitimate.  Nay,  and  that  this 
Teutonic  form  of  art  is  now  to  be  regarded 
as  tho  superior,  ought,  we  think,  to  be  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  later;  from  the 
fact,  that  it  appreciates  and  recognises,  and 
can  even  practice  the  other,  while  tho  other 
objects  to  and  cannot  practise  it ;  from  the 
fact,  that  it  lias  already  so  far  superseded  I 


the  other  by  its  greater  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  circumstances  of  modern  hu- 
manity ;  and  from  the  fact,  that  tho  race  to 
whom  it  is  native,  being  masters  of  tho 
greatest  portion  of  the  Earth  physically, 
would  have  tho  right  of  appointing,  even  if 
they  could  not  supply,  the  Earth's  intel- 
lectual king. 
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By  Count  Agenor  de  Gasi>arin.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  Montgomery,  A.M. 
Edinburgh,  Johnstone  and  Hunter,  1852. 

12.  Die  Reden  des  Herm  Jesu.    Von  Ru- 
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13.  Theol  gische  Studien  und  Kritiken.  Das 
Westn  des  Christenthums  und  die  Mystik. 
Von  Dr.   Carl   I'llmann*.  Hamburg. 
Perthes,  1852.    3,er  Heft. 

14.  Confessions  of an  Inquiring  Spirit.  By 
S.  T.  Coleridge.  London,  Pickering. 
1849. 

15.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  J.  D. 
Morell,  A.M.  London,  Longman,  1849. 

16.  Inspiration  in  Conflict  with  Recent 
Forms  of  Philosophy  and  Scrpticism.  A 
Lecture  by  Jony  Eadie,  D.D.  2d  Edi- 
tion.   Edinburgh,  Oliphant,  1849. 

17.  The  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  A  Lecture  by  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  London,  Nisbet, 
1851. 

18.  A  lecture  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  delivered  at  the  Opening 
of  the  JVYir  College,  London.  By  X. 
Harris,  D.D.  London,  Jackson  and 
Walford,  1851. 

19.  The  Elements  of  the  Gospel  Harmony. 
By  Brooke  Fobs  Westcott,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge, 
Macmillan,  1851. 

20.  Thtopneustie :  ou  Inspiration  Pleniere 
des  Saintes  Ecritures.  Par  L.  G  aussen. 
2™  Edition.    Paris,  Delay,  1842. 

The  orthodoxy  of  our  fathers,  amid  many 
minor  diversities  and  modifications,  held 
fast  to  three  propositions  on  the  subject 
of  our  Sacred  Books :  First,  That  thev 
embody  a  Divine  Revelation ;  Secondly, 
That  they  exhaust  that  Revelation  ;  and, 
Thirdly,  That  they  contain  it  in  a  form  of 
absolute  purity. 

To  theso  three  propositions — as  unim- 
paired by  all  recent  attacks,  and  as  alike 
superior  to  the  menace  of  foes  and  the  inde- 
cisive apologies  of  friends — we  give  in  our 
cordial  adhesion,  and  count  it  no  shame, 
but  a  signal  felicity  and  honour,  with  the 
evidence  which  lies  before  us,  to  hold  up 
our  cvery-day  Bible,  beginning  with  Gene- 
sis and  ending  with  Revelation,  as  the 
genuine  and  infallible  Word  of  God.  It 
is  a  cheap  and  easy  thing  to  defend  this 
belief,  on  the  ground  of  mere  tradition,  and 
to  repel  every  sceptical  questioning  of  re- 
velation, every  insinuation  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  every  sus- 
picion of  the  infallible  accuracy  of  our  Bib- 
lical records,  as  in  itself  profane  and  blas- 
phemous. Such  a  homage  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Bible  would  itself  require  a 
personal  inspiration  to  redeem  it  from  pre- 
sumption and  wilful  blindness.  An  admis- 
sible protest  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  implies 
something  like  extensive  and  close  inquiry  ; 
and  while  no  one  can  pretend  to  have  ex- 
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haustcd  every  argument,  tested  every  fact, 
and  weighed  every  difficulty  in  connexion 
with  a  body  of  documents  so  voluminous 
and  so  enveloped  in  tho  dust  of  controversy, 
nothing  less  goes  to  such  a  confession  of 
faith  than  the  honest  conviction,  gathered 
from  the  study  of  all  sides  of  the  question, 
that  tho  long  venerated  doctrine  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible  has  not  been  ap- 
preciably weakened  at  any  point  by  all  tho 
freedom  of  recent  speculation,  or  the  re- 
sults of  modern  historical  and  critical  inves- 
tigation. It  is  our  present  purpose,  with- 
out entering  into  an  abstract  and  independ- 
ent discussion  of  the  subject  of  Inspiration, 
to  examine  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
some  leading  theories,  both  British  and  Con- 
tinental ;  and  to  indicate,  not  in  the  way  of 
chronological  development,  but  of  moral 
grouping,  the  different  bearings  of  the  prin- 
cipal views  that  have  lately  occupied  and 
disturbed  not  only  our  own  country, 
but  likewise  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  Such  a  bird's-eye  view,  however 
hastily  executed,  may  perhaps  throw  some 
light  on  tho  position  and  prospects  of  Chris- 
tianity at  the  present  day,  and  shew,  on  the 
one  hand,  how  certain  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  is,  as  a  matter  of  historical  evidence, 
and  more  especially  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  recent  departures  from  it  end  in  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves,  and  with  those 
admitted  principles  of  judgment  that  must 
determine  all  questions  of  fact,  whether  of 
a  natural  or  supernatural  character. 

One  of  the  new  phases  of  the  controversy 
respecting  Inspiration  is,  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  controversy  among  the  orthodox. 
Till  our  own  days  those  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity as  a  supernatural  revelation  dis- 
claimed the  use  of  such  words  as  Inspiration 
in  their  nomenclature,  and  denounced  the 
whole  idea  which  they  embody,  as  mystical 
and  superstitious.  Latterly,  however,  it 
has  become  quito  the  fashion,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  for  the  successors  of  the  scep- 
tical writers  of  last  century  to  deal  largely 
in  confessions  of  faith  respecting  the  Bible, 
which  include  tho  doctrine  of  its  inspiration, 
and  almost  to  outbid  tho  orthodox  in  their 
eulogies  upon  the  divine  afflatus  by  which 
it  was  produced.  The  school  of  Parker, 
Newman,  and  Greg,  afford  the  most  sin- 
gular examples  of  this  innovation.*  Mr. 
Greg,  whose  critical  accuracy  on  such  a 
question  is,  we  must  say,  not  of  the  highest, 
as  is  indicated  by  his  confounding  in  the  first 

*  We  introduce  the  works  of  Mr.  Newman  and 
Mr  Greg  in  this  article,  though  these  were  formerly 
considered  in  this  Journal  in  connexion  with  a  differ- 
ent  question.     (See  North   BrUUh  Review,  No. 
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page  of  his  "Creed  of  Christendom,"  the 
plenary  with  its  ancient  opposite  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  stoutly  con- 
tends that  the  un  orthodox  use  of  inspira- 
tion is  as  correct  as  the  other,  and  that  the 
theologians  have  perverted  tho  word  from 
its  original  application  in  order  to  baptize 
their  own  dogma  ;  nay  more,  that  having  had 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  conceded  in  the 
one  sense,  they  have,  too  often  dishonestly, 
taken  advantage  of  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage to  give  it  currency  in  its  rigid  dogmatic 
form.  What,  then,  is  the  true  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  which  these  writers  have  rescued 
out  of  the  hands  of  Jewish  Rabbis  and 
Christian  Schoolmen,  and  restored  to  its 
ancient  simplicity  ?  According  to  Mr.  Greg, 
"  it  is  that  elevation  of  all  the  spiritual  fa- 
culties by  the  action  of  God  upon  the 
heart,  which  is  shared  by  all  devout  minds, 
though  in  different  degrees,  and  which  is 
consistent  with  infinite  error."  (P.  22.) 
Or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  "  Every 
great  and  good  man  possesses  some  portion 
of  God's  truth  to  proclaim  to  the  world  and 
to  fructify  in  his  own  bosom.  In  a  true  and 
simple,  but  not  the  orthodox  sense,  we  be- 
lieve all  the  pure,  wise,  and  mighty  in  soul, 
to  be  inspired,  and  to  be  inspired  for  the 
instruction,  advancement,  and  elevation  of 
mankind.''  (P.  23n.)  Ho  also  quotes  Mr. 
Parker  with  approbation,  who  in  his  usual 
rhetorical  stylo  thus  writes,  "  Inspiration  is 
tho  consequence  of  a  faithful  use  of  our 
faculties.    Each  man 


According  to  this  view,  the  Bible  is  tho  high- 
est product  of  man's  natural  religious  facul- 
ties operating  with  peculiar  advantage  in  the 
most  favourable  periods  of  Old  Testament 
history,  and  more  especially  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who,  partly  by  native 
endowment,  and  partly  by  happy  selection 
from  pre-existing  materials,  over  topped  all 
religionists  before  and  since,  and  even  be- 
came, as  Mr.  Parkor  has  expressed  it,  "  the 
possibility  of  the  race  made  real." 

We  will  not  be  uncandid  enough  to  charge 
the  adherents  of  this,  which  may  bo  called 
tho  theory  of  Natural  Inspiration,  with 
intentional  abuse  of  language,  or  with  a  too 
great  readiness  to  blunt  the  edge  of  popular 
prejudice,  by  conceding  to  the  Scriptures 
an  inspiration  in  words  which  is  denied  in 
reality.  Mr.  Greg  especially  is  absolved 
from  any  such  charge,  as,  however  inconsist- 
ent it  may  seem  with  the  pa-sage  in  his 
work  already  referred  to,  he  applies  the 
word  inspiration  to  this  natural  power  of 
genius  somewhat  reluctantly,  and  seems 
willing  to  leave  both  the  name  and  thing  in 
the  ancient  sense  to  less  intrepid  thinkers 
than  himself.  Only,  as  this  theory  has  of 
late  made  considerable  noise  by  its  virtual 
coincidence  with  the  speculations  or  ejacula- 
tions of  Mr.  Carlyle — as  it  nearly  takes  up 
the  ground  on  which  almost  all  German  ra- 
tionalists, from  Paulus  to  Strauss,  arc  at  one 
— and  as  it  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  the- 


ol 


gy  of  the  Unitarian  community  in  this 


ful  use  of  man's  natural  powers.  Now,  cused  for  making  some  passing  observations 
this  inspiration  is  limited  to  no  sect,  age,  or  upon  it,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  so 
nation.  It  is  wide  as  the  world,  and  com- '  much  a  theory  of  inspiration  as  a  negation 
mon  as  God.  It  is  not  given  to  a  few  men  of  the  fact.  Wo  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world  to  monopolize 'an  expression  of  complaint  as  to  the  stylo 
inspiration,  and  bar  God  out  of  tho  soul."  |  in  which  the  arguments  of  the  orthodox*  in 

favour  of  positive  revelation  arc  got  rid  of, 


This  liberal  theory,  it  is  apparent,  identi- 
fies inspiration  with  elevated  genius,  and  re- 
gards the  Bible  as  nothing  more  than  the 
fruit  of  the  religious  organization  of  its 
writers. 

inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  moreover  the  same 
with  his  originating  influence  in  all  products 
of  mental  greatness.  "  When  it  is  his  will," 
Mr.  Greg  seems  to  say,  "that  mankind 
should  make  some  great  step  forward, 
should  achieve  some  pregnant  discovery,  he 
calls  into  Wing  some  cerebral  organization 
of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude  and  power, 
as  that  of  David,  Isaiah,  Plato,  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  Newton,  Luther,  Pascal,  which  gives 
birth  to  new  ideas  and  grander  conceptions 
of  tho  truths  vital  to  humanity."    (P.  226.) 


are 


and  of  wonder  at  tho  results  which 
brought  out  by  the  new  system. 

It  may  be  made  a  preliminary  matter  of 
complaint  that  these  writers  profess  to  weigh 
Hie  connexion  of  God  with  such  and  canvass  at  all  the  alleged  evidence  of 

revelation,  as  a  supernatural  system  embodied 
tn  icriiings,  as  if  the  evidence  offered  were 
admissible,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  no  argument 
can  establish  any  miracle  or  supernatural 
communication.  These  advocates  of  an  in- 
spiration which  Hobbes  and  Bolingbroko 
would  have  scouted  as  visionary,  have  adopt- 


*  We  use  the  term  "  orthodox"  purely  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  ;  and  can  intend  no  arrogance  by  adopt- 
ing a  designation  which  has  been  of  late  so'  lightly 
spoken  of. 
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ed  apparently  a  doctrine  of  the  abstract  im- 
possibility  of  a  miraculous  revelation  from 
which  the  writers  wo  have  named  would 
have  shrunk  as  rash  and  unphilosophical. 
Wherever  Mr.  Newman  alights  on  a  mira- 
cle, it  is  forthwith,  as  in  itself  incredible, 
resolved  into  a  myth,  and  Mr.  Greg  has  ex- 
pended  pages  of  logic  to  prove,  what  cer- 
tainly is  not  self-evident,  that  the  faculty  to 
comprehend  a  revelation  implies  the  faculty, 
sooner  or  later,  to  make  it ;  and  hence,  that 
a  discovery  trulv  supernatural  is  absolutely 
impossible.  (Pp.  230-233.)  To  us,  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  illustrate  the  fal- 
lacy, not  to  say  absurdity  of  this  doctrine. 
Were  a  person  to  predict  the  return  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  ships  upon  a  certain  day  of 
next  year,  and  to  follow  up  the  prediction  by 
an  account  of  the  form  of  government  in 
Franco  and  the  name  of  the  chief  governor 
in  1872,  would  Mr.  Greg  maintain  that  the 
power  to  comprehend  the  latter  prediction 
implied  the  power  to  make  it,  and  that  the 
power  to  believe  it,  after  the  first  was  veri- 
fied, brought  it  within  the  rango  of  discover- 
able truths.  Be  the  evidence  of  superna- 
tural revelation  in  the  Bible  sufficient  or  in- 


piety  and  elevated  fanaticism  to  gild  the 
darkness.  Having  disenchanted  tho  Old 
Testament  of  its  theocracy,  it  is  easy  to  ex- 
pose its  narratives  to  the  critical  scalping- 
knife.  The  living  voice  of  God  teas  the  grand 
justification  of  the  entire  system.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  history  of  Christians  still. 
It  is  either  sublime  or  it  is  ridiculous.  And 
an  exact  parallel  to  Mr.  Newman's  "  his- 
tory"  of  the  Old  Testament  kings  und  pro- 
phets would  be  found  in  a  biography  of  a 
great  spirit,  such  as  Luther  or  Whiteficld,  in 
which  every  superhuman  influence  was  de- 
nied, and  the  remaining  phenomena  set  down 
to  the  account  of  vanity,  obstinacy,  and  Belf- 
will,  with  a  sufficient  admixture  of  eccentric 
benevolence  and  enthusiasm  to  give  the  por- 
trait some  faint  resemblance.  Mr.  Greg, 
too,  removing  the  miraoulous  foundation  of 
the  New  Testament  system,  necessarily 
stumbles  at  a  thousand  points  in  tho  life  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  abolishes  alto- 
gether the  grand  coherent  features  in  tho 
image  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  stig- 
matizes as  bigotry  and  arrogance  tho  deci- 
sive and  imperial  style  which  must  belong 
to  a  divine  communication,  explains  the 


sufficient,  it  is  surely  not  fair  to  make '  gift  of  tongues  as  madness,  and  the  self- 
a  profession  of  candour  in  weighing  it,  and  sacrificing  and  world-renouncing  spirit  of  tho 


to  lament  the  hard  necessity  of  rejecting  it 
on  account  of  its  imperfections,  when  the 
very  gate  of  evidence  is  barred  by  suoh  pre- 
conceptions. Instead  of  leading  us  through 
a  long  blind  alley  of  critical  objections  to 
the  divinity  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gos- 
pels, it  would  be  better  to  write  up  at  once 
— "  No  thoroughfare."  Whole  treatises, 
like  De  Wette's  Introduction  and  Strauss' 
I>eben  Jesu  would  then  be  superseded  by  a 
few  strokes  of  natural  metaphysics ;  or,  if 
criticism  were  at  all  superadded,  the  grave 
deduction  which  must  be  made  in  all  moral 
questions  from  the  arguments  of  the  rea- 
soner,  who  is  thus  bound  to  find  for  only 
one  side,  would  be  at  once  apparent  and 


easy. 
Aim 


that  the 
its  own 


lother  ground  of  complaint  is, 
internal  cvidenco  of  the  Bible  for 
inspiration  in  the  orthodox  sense,  is  not 
only  suppressed,  but  turned  the  other  way, 
by  an  obstinate  misreading  of  its  contents. 
Denying,  setting  aside,  and  even  sneering 
at  everything  preternatural  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, Mr.  Newman,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy,"  still  attempts  to 
construct  the  facts,  after  all  their  high  and 
glorious  motives  have  been  withdrawn.  No- 
thing is  left  for  him,  rejecting  the  entire  Mo- 
saic groundwork  of  the  Jewish  system,  but 
to  write  down  the  succeeding  history  as  a 
succession  of  feuds,  massacres,  and  impos- 
tures, with  only  occasional  gleams  of  natural 


primitive  Church  as  duo  only  to  a  frenzied 
expectation  of  tho  end  of  all  things  ;  and  in 
short,  having  reduced  the  doctrino  of  Jesus 
to  the  elements  of  natural  religion,  and  him- 
self to  the  most  gifted  of  mere  human 
teachers,  is  compelled  to  search  among  tho 
baser  tendencies  of  human  nature  to  account 
for  that  appearance  of  inflation,  pomposity, 
and  convulsivo  excitement,  amid  which 
Christianity  was  ushered  into  the  world. 

But  the  most  serious  ground  of  complaint 
of  all  is  to  be  found  in  tho  unauthorized  and 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  these  advocates 
of  natural  inspiration  ivt  aside  the  positive 
external  evidence  of  the  Bible,  that  they 
may  at  once  bring  it  down  to  their  own 
standard.  The  very  strength  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  lies  in  the  proof  that  the  Old 
Testament,  and  later  records,  were  contem- 
poraneous or  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
events  which  they  chronicle.  The  reception 
of  the  books  is  thus  a  guarantee  for  tho 
facts,  miraculous  as  they  aro,  and  these  mi- 
raculous facts  in  turn  accredit  tho  professed 
inspiration  of  tho  writers.  This,  so  far  from 
being  a  circle,  as  has  been  sometimes  incon- 
siderately represented,  is  a  strong  chain  of 
linked  demonstration,  which  no  efforts  of 
Naturalism  can  ever  break  asunder.  Hence, 
with  instinctive  recoil  from  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  the  supernatural,  the  whole  com- 
pany of  rationalist  critics,  among  whom  aro 
first  those  of  Germany,  arbitrarily  wrest  and 
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torture  every  sacred  writing  out  of  its  place, 
and  separate  it  by  an  interval  from  its  sub- 
ject, so  adjusting  it  anew,  that  the  super- 
natural inference  shall  be  impossible;  by  a 
curious  law  not  sufficiently  adverted  to, 
making  the  event  repel  the  history,  and 
attract  the  prophecy  of  itself.    The  result 
is  those  singular  dislocations,  transpositions, 
and  shillings  of  the  sacred  books  from  their 
ancient  moorings  by  whole  centuries,  in 
regard  to  which  no  German  critic  is  at  one 
with  his  brother,  but  all  agree  that  no  book 
must  be  landed  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
miracle,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  fulfilment 
of  any  prophecy.    This  play  of  German  in- 
tellect with  the  Pentateuch,  the  Isaian  pro- 
phecies, and  the  gospels,  utterly  discordant 
in  everything  but  the  -nourov  t/'tvdoc  of  the 
system,  forms  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the 
aberrations  of  human  learning,  and  on  a 
question  of  purely  literary  criticism,  would 
not  have  been  tolerated.    As  it  is,  in  a 
country  where  every  scholar  is  tempted  to 
fight  his  way  by  paradoxes,  where  extrava- 
gant scepticism  alternates  with  blind  credu- 
lity  as  almost  a  part  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, where  tho  sense  of  the  supernatural  has 
(or  rather  had)  to  a  mournful  extent  died 
out,  and  the  public  mind  is  untrained  by 
any  rigid  institutional  discipline  in  the  exa- 
mination of  evidence,  such  tendencies  have 
become  epidemic  to  deny  every  scriptural 
book  to  its  reputed  author,  and  to  push 
every  document  from  its  traditional  seat. 
A  few  supposed  traces  of  a  later  style — a 
handful  of  anachronisms  easily  explicable 
on  tho  supposition  of  a  revival — the  very 
prophacies  themselves  which  it  contains, 
hav  e  heen  eagerly  laid  hold  of  to  thrust 
down  the  Pentateuch  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy.    The  consenting  tradition 
of  tho  Jews,  enhanced  by  their  scrupulous 
care  of  their  sacred  books,  and  their  critical 
skill,  too,  as  shewn  in  tho  rejection  of  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha — the  accordant 
testimony  of  the  most  ancient  memorials, 
such  as  the  passover — the  stones  of  Gilgal — 
the  brazen  serpent — and  many  others,  which 
no  rationalism  ventures  to  assign  to  so  late 
an  origin  as  the  supposititious  date  in  ques- 
tion— tho  independent  existence  of  the  Sa-  j 
maritan  Pentateuch — the  corroborations  of  I 
profane  history,  and  the  voice  of  tho  monu- ; 
ments  of  Egypt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beau- 
tiful continuity  of  the  grave  and  majestic 
narrative  itself,  all  go  for  nothing  with  critics 
like  Do  Wctto,  who  can  cul  up  the  history 
of  tho  deluge  into  separate  and  ill-adjusted 
strata,  and  coolly  dissect  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  into  incongruous  portions, 
clumsily  pieced  together  by  a  recent  artist. 
In  this  school  of  historical  criticism,  both 


|  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr. 
looking  up  with  profound  reverence  to  tho 
"  science"  of  its  masters,  and  adopting  their 

(negative  conclusions  and  paradoxes,  as  if 
they  never  had  been  contradicted  or  re- 
futed.* 

Mr.  Newman,  for  example,  regards  it  as 
demonstrated  that  the  Pentateuch  first  re- 
ceived a  collective  existence  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
having  been  then  forged  by  Hilkiah  tho 
priest,  to  uphold  Levitical  influence,  and  as 
a  coup  d'e'tat  against  tho  "  high  places"  and 
their  adherents,  was  palmed  on  the  young 
king  as  the  autograph  of  Moses  discovered  in 


*  To  one  at  all  read  in  German  criticism,  its  best 
contradiction  is  furnished  by  itself.    As  an  example 
of  that  "  concordia  discors"  which  annuls  itself,  we 
may  quote  the  terms  in  which  Ewald,  the  "  magnus 
Apollo''  of  Mr.  Newman,  speaks  of  De  Wette,  the 
admired  of  Mr.  Theodore  Parker  and  Mr.  Greg.  In 
his  epilogue  to  his  work  on  the  Poetical  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Ewald,  after  a  high  eulogium  on 
his  own  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  thus  delivers 
himself  in  reply  to  some  hostile  criticism  of  his 
rival.    "  How  has  De  Wette  received  this  work 
which  first  appeared  in  18351   The  pen  is  ready  to 
drop  from  my  hands,  when  I  call  up  the  full  image 
;  of  the  miserable  half-and-half  style  of  criticism,  so 
(  replete  with  crudity  and  vanity,  and  the  views  at 
once  stale,  confused,  and  groundless,  which  he  there 
j  propounds.  As  he  does  not  understand  that  most  im- 
portant psalm,  the  Silt]  he  does  not  scruple  to  call 
the  right  interpretation  an  immoral  one,  thus  de- 
grading the  sacred  writer  himself.     Was  he  re- 
strained by  no  scruple,  no  doubt,  no  blush  of  shame  ? 
Did  it  not  occur  to  such  a  universal  doubter  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  just  in  his  strictures  on  others  ? 
And  if  his  critical  procedure,  which  is  a  mere  com- 
pound of  superficial  scepticism  and  pretended  accu- 
racy, was  perhaps  explicable  if  not  excusable  in 
ISOfi,  (for  to  real  worth  and  fruilfulness  it  has  never 
had  any  gTeat  claim.)  how  does  he  not  perceive  that 
its  day  is  gone  by,  and  that  Old  Testament  science 
has  long  left  it  in  the  rear?"    Amidst  a  good  deal 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  it  is  charged  on  De 
Wette  that  his  method  is  the  true  cause  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  "science"  in  interpretation  ;  that 
he  "stands  stock-still  in  the  midst  of  that  confusion 
and  scepticism  of  his  which  separate  him  from 
truth,  and  cannot  penetrate  or  even  approach  the 
sanctuary,  and  loses  bis  temper  when  others  refuse 
to  stay  with  him  in  darkness."    "  His  earlier  writ- 
ings," it  is  stated,  "  are  not  without  some  good 
views,  though  often  very  confused,  and  even  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament  is  a  completely  un- 
satisfactory book."    This  is  wound  up  by  the  de- 
claration of  Ewald,  that  though  he  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  look  for  an  hour  or  two  into  the  last 
edition  of  De  Wette's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
only  by  the  solicitation  of  a  friend,  he  could  prove 
every  charge  by  a  superfluity  of  evidence.  Squab- 
bles like  these,  making  every  abatement  for  temiier, 
are  worthy  of  consideration  in  some  quarters.  The 
list  of  fundamental  diversities  among  the  masters  of 
"  critical  science,"  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged.  It 
seems  that  the  odium  thtologicum  is  not  limited  by 
the  circle  of  orthodoxy ;  and  that  the  magnates  of 
Germany  are  by  their  own  shewing  not  incapatle 
of  what  Mr.  Greg  calls  "clerical  reasoning."    It  is 
creditable,  however,  to  De  Wette,  as  we  learn  from 
Lucke's  "Reminiscences,"  that  be  repaid  these 
taunts  with  " 
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the  temple.  The  intrinsic  credibility  of  this 
origin,  any  competent  judge  of  the  melting 
pathos  and  sublime  moral  tone  of  Deutero- 
nomy (for  which,  however,  Mr.  Newman  has 
a  singular  contempt)  may  pronounce  upon. 
Mr.  Newman  reasons  that  if  Deuteronomy 
had  existed  the  people  could  not  so  grievous- 
ly have  disobeyed  its  precepts,  an  argument 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  would  prove 
the  non-existence  of  our  British  Statutes 
from  the  mass  of  national  crime,  or  make 
out  that  our  Protestant  Bible  was  forged  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  because  so 
much  existed  till  then  in  the  teeth  of  its 
prohibitions.  It  is  also  contended  that  the 
young  king's  ignorance  of  the  book  proved 
its  non-existence  ;  but  it  is  not  stated  in  the 
record  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  it^ 
and  his  profound  emotion  on  the  discovery 
may  be  reasonably  explained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  document  so  venerable  and  awful. 
We  cannot  enter,  however,  into  details  of 
this  kind.  Enough  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Ilengsteuberg  and  llavcrnick,  not 
to  mention  others,  to  dissipate  this  and  kin- 
dred theories.     Of  these  works,  however, 


original  or  a  translation.  The  same  singular 
paralogism  appears  in  discrediting  the  two 
other  synoptical  gospels,  because  wo  cannot 
trace  them  to  their  sources,  or  explain  their 
relation  to  each  other  ;  as  if  a  compiler  col- 
lecting many  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  were 
necessarily  less  accurate  than  these  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  that  even  though  his  narratives 
in  turn  were  vouched  for  and  pushed  into 
currency  by  their  exertions,  as  was  certainly 
the  case  with  the  (Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke. 
Doubt  is  cast  on  the  testimony  of  Papias  to 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  as  the  work  of  the 
companion  of  Peter,  (p.  84,)  because,  as  is 
the  wonted  cry,  Papias  was  a  man  of  weak 
mind,  and  because,  as  Dr.  Middlcton  tells 
us,  Irenaeus  makes  Papias  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Apostle,  whereas  Euscbius  styles  him  a 
disciple  of  John  the  Presbyter ;  as  if  it  re- 
quired strong  mind  to  vouch  for  a  literary 
work,  as  Mr.  Greg,  for  example,  does  for 
that  of  Middlcton,  or  as  if  Mr.  Greg's  certi- 
ficate to  Dr.  Middlcton  might  bo  disputed, 
because  two  other  people  happened,  iu  writ- 
ing about  himself,  to  disagree  as  to  the  placo 
of  the  publication  of  his  book,  whether  it 


and  similar  fair  and  learned  rcplios  to  Ger-  was  London  or  Manchester.  The  most  in- 
man  and  British  assaults  on  the  Pentateuch, !  excusable,  however,  of  Mr.  Greg's  criticisms 
we  should  infer  Mr.  Newman  to  be  ignorant, !  on  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels,  is  on  that 
were  we  willing  to  reason  on  his  own  princi-  of  John.  There  is  not  a  single  external 
pies — that  whatever  is  not  mentioned  where  argument  to  invalidate  this  time-hallowed 


it  might  be  expected,  5b  not  known  to  have 
any  existence. 

Mr.  Greg  fully  coincides  with  the  master- 
ly arguments  of  his  precursor  in  regard  to 
the  Old  Testament,  and  while  lamenting 
that  so  great  and  distressing  a  work  should 


authorship.  The  observation  of  01*hausen 
is  strictly  true,  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is 
the  best  attested  book  in  the  whole  world. 
Manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  fathers,  here- 
tics like  Valentinus,  unbelievers  like  Colsus, 
pleno  ore  attest  it.   Bretschneider  was  about 


have  been  laid  upon  him,  he  is  yet  prepared,  the  first,  thirty  years  ago,  to  assail  its  genu- 
relving  on  the  impregnable  science  of  De  ineness  on  internal  grounds  in  his  "  Proba- 
Wette  and  Strauss,  to  unsettle  the  "  creed  bilia  de  evanyelii  ct  epistolarum  Joannis 
of  Christendom,"  respecting  the  authenticity  aposioli  indole  et  oriyine.^  The  weight  of 
and  inspiration  of  the  gospels.  We  are  counter  evidence  compelled  him,  much  to 
compelled  loudly  to  protest  against  every  ;  his  honour,  speedily  to  retract  his  position  ; 
step  of  his  argumentation,  and,  looking  to  1  and  it  wcro  to  have  been  wished  that  Strauss 
the  tokens  of  haste  and  deficient  considera-  j  who  took  up  the  forlorn  hopo  thus  deserted, 
tion  too  frequently  visible  in  a  work  of  so  i  but  who  was  obliged  too  to  abandon  it, 
grave  a  nature,  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  though  to  the  manifest  destruction  of  his 
style  of  criticism  may  long  remain  an  exotic  favorite  mythical  theory,  had  remained 
on  English  soil.  Tho  Gospel  of  Matthew,  stedfast  in  his  conversion  for  once,  if  not  to 
though  supported  by  unbroken  tradition  I  reason,  at  least  to  forbearance.    Even  De 


from  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  read, 
according  to  undeniable  evidence,  from  the 
beginning,  as  one  of  four  gospels,  in  all 
Christian  assemblies,  is  denied  to  be  his, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  (internal  evidence 
apart)  of  the  subordinate  difference  as  to 
whether  it  was  written  in  Greek  or  Hebrew  ; 
as  if  the  consent  of  the  Church  to  receive  a 
gospel  as  his,  and  to  read  it  under  that  cha- 
racter, did  not  make  it  perfectly  indifferent 
in  respect  of  its  testimony  in  what  language 
it  was  written,  or  whether  wo  have  the 


Wette,  strongly  tempted  as  he  was  by  con- 
stitutional temperament  to  yield  to  the  ar- 
guments of  Strauss,  a  temperament  which 
led  him  to  sacrifice  everything  which  had 
once  been  bitten  by  any  rabid  tooth  of  scep- 
ticism, was  constrained  to  stand  on  tho  de- 
fensive, and  to  affirm  "  that  the  recognition 
of  tho  Johannino  origin  of  this  gospel,  even 
after  the  most  violent  attacks  of  recent 
times,  will  ever  remain  the  current  belief 
of  the  Church."*  In  theso  circumstances, 
*  Kurze  Erklarungdet  Evangdiums  Jahanms,  p.  8. 
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procedure  of  Mr.  Greg  is  instructive. 
He  sets  down  the  arguments  of  Bretschnei- 
der  as  almost  decisive,  being  probably  igno- 
rant of  his  retractation,  and  then  balancing 
against  each  other  the  sole  authorities  of  De 
"Welte  and  Strauss,  (of  whom,  in  regard  to 
this  gospel,  he  freely  speaks  as  the  "  best 
critics,"  "  the  most  eminent  critics,"  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,)  ho  coolly  adds, 
"  where  such  men  doubt,  assuredly  it  is  not 
for  us  to  dogmatize."     Then  finding  the 
Gospel  of  John  different  from  what  he  ima- 
gined it  should  have  been,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  and  indulging  in  various  other  censures 
of  the  writer,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  "  if  it  was  the  work  of  an  apostle  at  all 
it  was  of  an  apostle  who  had  only  caught  a 
small  fragment  of  his  Master's  mantle," 
(p.  145,)  "if  it  were  the  production  of  the 
Apostle  John,  it  was  written  at  a  time  when 
cither  from  defect  of  memory,  redundancy 
of  imagination,  or  laxity  in  his  notions  of  an 
historian's  duty,  he  allowed  himself  to  take 
strange  liberties  with  fact,"  (p.  210.)  Thus 
Mr.  Gn  g  has  two  strings  to  his  bow.  Either 
way  the  gospel  must  be  discredited.    If  its 
genuineness  cannot  be  overthrown,  its  autho- 
rity must  bo  written  down,  because  it  does 
not  suit  his  own  ideas  of  apostolic  wisdom. 
But  it  is  not  our  question  at  present,  how 
the  gospels,  and  this  among  them,  may  be 
vindicated  in   respect  to   their  contents. 
Neither  is  it  needful  to  ask  why  Mr.  Greg 
should  on  this  subject,  as  in  several  other 
places,  openly  contradict  himself,  by  assign- 
ing the  first  epistle  to  John,  and  asserting  it 
as  highly  probable  that  the  gospel  and  epis- 
tle had  the  same  origin.    If  the  genuineness 
of  the  gospels  remains  untouched,  no  license 
of  censure,  founded  on  their  contents,  can 
ever  prevail  against  them.    The  only  rea- 
sonable inference,  in  such  circumstances, 
must  be  that  men  are  against  the  gospels, 
because  the  gospels  are  against  their  favour- 
ite opinions.    We  shall  thereforo  pass  over 
the  muster  roll  of  discrepancies,  incoher- 
ences, blunders,  fictions,  and  even  forgeries, 
(Mr.  Greg  absolves  the  synoptists  from 
41  want  of  honesty"  only  "  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,"  (p.  137,)  and  speaks  of 
the  fourth  gospel  as  "  throughout  an  unscru 
pulous  and   most   inexact  paraphrase  of 
Christ's  teaching," — (p.  157,)  with  which  the 
evangelists  are  alleged  to  have  dishonoured 
themselves  and  disgraced  their  Master.  Nor 
shall  we  be  tempted  to  discuss  Mr.  Greg's 
singular  comments  upon  the  evangelic  nar- 
ratives of  the  resurrection.    He  appears  to 
believe  no  more  than  that  a  young  man 
appeared  in  white,  who  pointed  out  to  the 
womon  the  Saviour's  empty  tomb.    This  ho 
believes,  because  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which 


ought  to  end  (though  no  critical  Greek  Tes- 
tament makes  it  end)  with  the  8th  verse  of 
the  16th  chapter,  has  asserted  no  more,  and 
the  narratives  disagree  on  all  other  points. 
The  excited  imaginations  of  the  Apostles, 
ready  to  receive  anything  so  joyful,  (though 
Mr.  Greg  elsewhere  contends  that  the  Sa- 
viour had  not  given  them  the  least  hint  he 
should  rise  again,)  "  mistook  some  passing 
individual  for  their  crucified  Lord,  and  from 
such  an  origin  multiplied  rumours  of  his 
reappearance  rose  and  spread,"  (p.  217.) 
Mr.  Greg  does  not  definitively  adopt  this 
opinion  ;  but  he  regards  it  with  no  disfavour, 
and  it  scem9  to  be  the  best  that  he  can  pro- 
pose.  This  shows  at  loast  that  the  orthodox 
have  not  the  monopoly  of  faith ;  and  that 
those  who  regard  this  view  with  favour  have 
little  reason  to  apologize  for  the  disciples,  as 
"  not  men  of  critical,  inquiring,  or  doubting 
minds,"  (p.  218.)    Wo  thought  that  there 
had  been  a  Thomas  among  them,  and  that 
they  were  all  slow  to  believe.   We  thought 
that  there  had  been  a  whole  legion  of  unbe- 
lievers in  Jerusalem  where  the  resurrection 
was  immediately  preached,  and  preached  so 
as  to  imply  a  charge  of  murder,  ready  to 
put  the  figment  down  by  unmasking  the 
young  man  in  white,  or  exposing  the  Sa- 
viour's dead  body.    We  thought  that,  upon 
the  testimony  of  Paul,  which  Mr.  Greg  him- 
self cannot  reject,  thero  were  500  persons, 
many  of  them  still  living,  who  saw  the  Sa- 
viour at  one  time.  All  this  goes  for  nothing, 
unless  some  original  document,  containing 
the  written  testimony,  it  is  now  said  of  two, 
now  of  four,  and  now  of  at  least  six  wit- 
nesses, is  handed  down  from  age  to  age, 
attesting  a  personal  vision  ;  though  it  might, 
one  would  think,  appear,  that  the  testimony 
of  John  in  the  20th  chapter  of  his  gospel, 
which  includes  other  ten,  and  the  man  ifold 
other  testimonies,  are  virtually  not  less  pre- 
sent to  us  than  if  we  heard  them  with  our 
own  cars.    And  thus  with  the  mo3t  relent- 
less rigour  in  testing  history  and  the  most 
charitable  laxity  in  constructing  hypotheses, 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  watchword  of 
sternly  sincere  and  intensely  practical  men, 
the  fact  which,  proclaimed  in  broad-day 
light  with  trumpet  clearness  and  vindicated 
against  all  comers  at  tho  expense  of  the 
dearest  life's-blood,  overturned  two  mighty 
religions  and  revolutionized  the  world,  van- 
ishes away  into  a  white  mist,  an  apparition 
of  the  dawn  which  must  now  sink  back  into 
darkness. 

Having  thus  freely  expressed  our  dissatis- 
faction with  the  grounds  on  which  this 
"  critical"  school  dismisses  and  casts  aside 
tho  old  supernatural ist  views  of  inspiration, 
we  may  be  pardoned  somo  expression  of 
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astonishment  at  the  style  in  which  they  de- 1 
velop  their  own.  The  highest  utterances  of 
God  in  man — such  products  of  genius  as 
mark  the  culminating  point  of  the  religious 
instincts  and  faculties  of  our  race — might 
expect  to  be  treated  with  something  of  the  ! 
kneeling  veneration  with  which  the  wor- 
shippers of  Homer,  Plato,  Raphael,  and 
Handel  approach  their  masterpieces.  It  is 
with  a  grievous  surprise  that  we  encounter 
in  this  class  of  writings  an  unaccountable 
want  of  respect  towards  these  highest  pro- 
ducts of  4*the  religious  consciousness,"  and 
even  a  frequent  sarcastic  stroke,  as  if  their 
authors  could  not  forget  the  old  grudge  they 
had  borne  against  them  when  they  did  battle 
on  the  orthodox  side.  They  seem  to  have 
known  the  Bible  so  much  as  a  foe  in  its  su- 
pernatural form,  that  when  it  is  converted 
to  Naturalism  they  can  hardly  treat  it  as  a 
friend.  Mr.  Newman's  book  is  a  grand 
corrective  of  Old  Testament  prejudices,  bi- 
gotries, and  religious  illusions — such  an  ac- 
count of  Jewish  men  and  things,  as  a  Car- 
thaginian might  have  written  of  the  Roman 
heroes  of  the  second  Punic  war.  It  is  a  re- 
opening of  the  issue  between  David  and  the 
heathen  chiefs,  the  kings  of  Judah  and  the 
kings  of  Israel,  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib, 
with  the  fixed  result  of  reversing  every  ver- 
dict of  the  Jewish  books,  and  bringing  of:' 
the  culprits  not  guilty.*  It  is  a  general 
jail-delivery  of  Old  Testament  criminals — 
such  as  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  Ahaz;  and  even 
Jezebel,  Athaliah,  and  Manasseh  come  in  for 
redeeming  words  and  charitable  sympathies. 
Such  a  seeking  out  of  the  neglected  and 
remembering  of  the  forgotten,  such  a  cir- 
cumnavigation of  philanthropy  has  not  been 
known  for  many  a  day.  The  exaltation  of 
the  one  side  is  naturally  followed  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  other.  The  prophets  are  the 
troublers  of  Israel,  the  authors  by  their  stu- 
pidity, if  not  their  villain  .  of  every  great 
crime  and  massacre,  and  of  the  rupture  of 
the  kingdoms.  The  true,  or  reputedly  true, 
arc  much  on  a  level  with  the  false,  for  some, 
like  Elisha,  are  movers  of  rebellion,  and 
others,  like  Jeremiah,  "  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  public  enemy,"  (p.  352,)  while  all 
alike,  if  not  charlatans,  are  enthusiasts,  con- 
secrating their  own  fancies  by  a  "  thus  saith 
the  Lord ;"  and  as  for  the  priests  and  Le- 
vitcs,  like  every  other  clerical  body,  their 
aim  is  power  and  pelf,  to  attain  which  they 
do  not  scruple  to  hood  wink  tender-hearted 
kings  by  inventing  oracles  and  forging  books 
in  the  name  of  Moses.    Every  eulogy  has 


*  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  Hebrew  estimate 
of  Samuel  nrm  Saul,  which  Mr.  Newman  would 
raverae  if  the  facts  bearing  against  Samuel  were  not 
arbitrarily  set  aside. 

VOL.  XT1H.  6 


some  reservation  ;  every  compliment  some 
sting  in  its  tail.  Of  David  we  are  told, 
that  all  tho  "  brilliancy  alike  of  his  chivalry 
and  of  his  piety  is  sullied,  and  cold  minds 
suspect  his  religious  raptures  of  hypocrisy," 
(p.  112.)  The  prophets,  from  Joel  to 
Isaiah,  are  only  lauded  at  the  expense  of 
their  successors.  Isaiah's  usual  strain  is 
44  grandiloquent,"  and  of  his  confessedly 
splendid  prophecy  against  Sennacherib,  it  is 
condescendingly  remarked,  that  44  we  still 
read  it  with  interest  and  admiration,"  (pp. 
278,  300.)  Still,  "his  natural  note"  was 
44  harsh,"  and  np  to  his  44  swan-song"  the 
oracle  respecting  Egypt,  44  when  his  bosom 
expanded  to  embrace  Gentile  enemies,"  he 
had  44  the  contracted  heart  of  a  mere  Jew," 
(p.  308.)  And  this  is  the  nation— these  its 
noblest  spirits — these  the  masterpieces  of  its 
literature,  towards  which  Mr.  Newman,  re- 
suming the  attitude  of  worship  in  tho  pero- 
ration of  his  book,  tells  us  that  44 .1  udea  was 
the  well-spring  of  religious  wisdom  to  a 
world  besotted  by  frivolous  or  impure  fan- 
cies"— that  as  44  to  the  Greeks  it  was  given 
to  develop  beauty  and  science — to  the  Ro- 
mans jurisprudence  and  municipal  rule,  so  to 
the  Jews  it  was  given  to  develop  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  and  his  sympathy  towards  his 
chosen  servants,"  and  that  while  the  prophets 
44  groaned  over  the  monstrous  fictions  which 
imposed  on  the  nations  under  the  name  of 
religion,  they  announced  that  out  of  Zion 
should  go  forth  the  law  and  the  word  of  .Je- 
hovah," (p.  370.)  W  hence  then  Mr.  New- 
man's systematic  and  even  ludicrous  depre- 
ciation in  detail  of  this  Jewish  inspiration  ? 
J  udea  was  the  well-spring  of  religious  wis- 
dom :  yet  Jewish  judgments  of  almost 
everything  need  to  be  reversed.  They  de- 
veloped the  holiness  of  God  and  his  sympa- 
thy with  his  chosen  servants  :  but  this  holi- 
ness they  dishonoured  by  odious  immorali- 
ties, and  their  idea  that  they  were  God's 
chosen  servants  was  mere  bigotry  and  delu- 
sion. The  prophets  groaned  over  the  fictions 
which  imposed  on  tho  nations ;  yet  from 
Samuel  downward,  who  pretended  a  divine 
commission  for  the  anoiuting  of  Saul,  which 
in  his  heart  he  disliked,  they  too  often  lied 
and  forged  oracles  to  impose  upon  their 
own.  Does  Mr.  Newman  not  see  the  in- 
tellectual obliquity  of  this  procedure? 
Doc9  he  not  see  that  while  dilating  on  and 
exaggerating  discrepancies  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  his  own  book  is  a  stu- 
pendous contradiction?  The  ribaldry  of 
Paine  itself  is  a  relief,  logically  speaking, 
compared  with  this  combination  of  kissing 
and  smiting  under  the  fifth  rib.  Nor  will 
the  English  mind  endure  to  have  the  record 
of  mingled  delusion  and  knavery,  wrong- 
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headeilncss  and  cruelty,  which  Mr.  New- 
man's  reading  of  Jewish  history  exhibits, 
decorated  with  the  frontispiece  of  a  temple, 
and  the  blazonry  of  inspiration. 

Similar  criticisms  are  msde  by  Mr.  Greg 
upon  the  persons  and  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  wherein,  conjointly  or  severally, 
some  kind  of  inspiration  is  notwithstanding 
allowed  by  him  to  reside.  The  style  in 
which  the  evangelists  are  handled  we  have 
already  remarked.  The  apostles  faro  no 
better.  Thoy  had  "angry  contentions" 
among  themselves,  (p.  164.)  They  were 
the  dupes  of  the  prevailing  delusion  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  at  work  in  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  on  this  ground,  enlarged  the 
strictly  Jewish  limits  within  which  their 
master  had  confined  them  44  in  a  singular 
and  inconclusive  manner,"  (p.  178.)  Peter 
had  no  better  foundation  than  a  dream, 
which  was  the  result  of  hunger,  for  giving 
to  Christianity  a  cosmopolitan  character, 
(p.  1G9.)  Paul  taught  44  confused  and  con- 
tradictory notions  on  the  subject,  of  mar- 
riage ;"  and  "there  is  much  in  the  tone  of 
his  doctrinal  writings  which  we  believe  and 


sound  to  have  formed  a  part  of  his  teaching. 
And  yet,  though  44  the  wisest,  purest,  noblest 
being  that  ever  clothed  thought  in  the  poor 
language  of  humanity,"  (p.  228,)  his  doc- 
trines were  not  44  so  new,  so  profound,  so 
perfect,  so  distinctive,"  as  not  to  be  essen- 
tially contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  He 
"  appears  to  have  hold  erroneous  views  re- 
specting demoniacal  possession,  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  his  own  Messiah- 
ship*  his  second  coming,  and  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  world,"  (p.  230.)  44  He 
neither  directed  nor  contemplated  the  spread 
of  his  gospel  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Jewish 
nation,"  (p.  168.)  Even  his  moral  system, 
though  44  unimprovable  and  unsurpassable," 
and  "  fitted  to  make  earth  a  paradise," 
(p.  244,)  has  some  such  41  radical  defect,  or 
incompleteness,  or  inapplicability  in  our  day 
and  country,  that  any  one  who  strictly  regu- 
lates his  conduct  by  its  teaching  (putting 
aside  the  mere  letter)  is  immediately  led 
into  acts  which  the  world  unanimously  re- 
gards as  indicative  of  an  unsound  or  un- 
balanced mind,"  (p.  246.)  And  then,  on 
some  essential  points,  Christianity,  even  as 


feel  to  be  at  variance,  or  at  least  little  in  '  Christ  left  it,  is  unquestionably  a  stumbling' 


harmony  with  the  views  and  spirit  of  Jesus," 
(pp.  183,  190.)  John,  in  his  first  epistle, 
44  abounds  in  denunciations,  all  too  redolent 
of  the  temper  of  the  apostle  who  wished  to 
call  down  firo  from  heaven  on  an  unbelieving 
village,"  (p.  154.)  James  alone,  whose 
epistle  (marvellous  to  relate)  Mr.  Greg  wil- 
lingly receives  as  genuine,  14  is  one  who  had 
drank  in  the  spirit  and  appreciated  tho  les- 
sons of  tho  meek,  practical,  and  spiritual 
Jesus,"  (p.  185.)  But  why  speak  of  these 
and  similar  criticisms  on  the  disciples,  when 
the  critic  permits  himself  to  adopt  the  style 


block  to  the  wise  and  reflective  of  all  ages. 
Thus  the  doctrino  that  prayer  is  answered, 
as  Christ  taught  it,  is  44  obviously  irreconcila- 
ble with  all  that  reason  and  revelation  teach 
us  of  the  divine  nature,"  (p.  248.)  Tho 
Christian  idea  of  forgiveness  which  Christ 
shared,  "is  unmeaning  or  blasphemous  as 
applied  to  Jehovah,"  (p.  264,)  because  tho 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  any  other  sense  than 
the  abandonment  of  them  is  impossible ; 
and  to  crown  all,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
"the  views  of  Christ  respecting  the  futuro 
world  were  less  in  advance  of  those  current 


he  applies  to  the  Master?  There  is  much  '  in  his  age  and  country  than  his  views  upon 
veneration,  indeed,  professed,  and  wc  do  not  1  any  other  topic,"  and  44  perhaps  even  fall 


dispute  that  it  is  honestly  felt.  Such  an 
error  in  logic  we  will  readily  tolerate  as 
leaves  in  any  man  a  reverence  for  Jesus  out 
of  which  something  higher  nnd  better  may 
yot  grow.  Hut,  in  a  matter  of  logical  criti- 
cism, wo  must  deal  with  Mr.  Greg's  state- 
ments as  we  find  them,  and  look  to  their 
inevitable  tendencies.  At  ono  time  no 
words  are  too  strong  for  his  admiration  ol 
the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Jesus,  and  he 
sets  down  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
evangelists  all  those  doctrines  ascriued  to 
him,  which  form  the  44  peculiar,  startling, 
perplexing,  revolting,  and  contradictory  doc- 
trines of  modern  orthodoxv, — doctrines 
which  unsophisticated  men  feel  to  be  horri- 
ble and  monstrous,"  (p.  152):  such  as  the 
necessity  of  faith  to  salvation,  the  sinfulness 
of  unbelief,  the  Deity  of  Jesus,  and  the 
Atonement.    These  arc  too  obviously  un- 


short  of  those  attained  by  some  pious 
Pagans  of  an  earlier  date,"  (p.  280.) 
Strange  blunders  and  shortcomings  these  for 
"  the  most  exalted  religious  genius  whom 
God  ever  sent  upon  the  earth — in  himself 
an  embodied  revelation"  (!)  (p.  233  )  Was 
it  worth  w  hile  to  sift  the  gospels  clear  of  all 
"Orthodoxy"  and  "Calvinism"  by  so  labo- 
rious a  process,  to  Icavo  so  much  chaff  still 
among  the  wheat  ?    Tho  doctrines  of  the 

•The  Me*siahship  of  Jesus  Mr.  Greg  does  not 
seem  to  know  what  1o  make  of.  At  one  time  Jesus 
is  spoken  of  as  believing  himself  6ent  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  the  expected  Messiah,  (p.  lis.)  At 
another  time  the  Mctsiah  expected  by  the  Jews  is 
said  to  have  been  "  of  a  character  so  ilifferent  and  a 
career  so  opposite  to  those  of  the  meek,  lowly,  long- 
suffering  Jew*,  that  the  passages  describing  the  one 
never  could  have  been  applied  to  the  other  without 
a  perversion  of  ingenuity,  and  a  disloyal  treatment 
of  their  obvious  signification,"  (p,  oj.) 
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Testament  are  destroyed  by  its  own  I  in  any  monstrosity  short  of  the  miracle  of 
moral  teaching  like  a  temple  burnt  down  by  j  a  revelation,  or  to  di&allow  the  heavenly 
a  coal  from  its  own  altar,  aud  then  the  hap- j  oracle  because  it  does  come  from  heaven, 

and  is  higher  than  our  ways  and  thoughts. 
Here,  too,  rank  the  ingenious,  learned, 


coal  itself  is  blown  out.  A  Caesarcan 
operation,  fatal  to  the  parent  life,  is  per- 
formed on  the  gospels,  to  extract  from 
them  the  genuine  Christianity,  and  then  the 
miserable  infant  perishes  by  the  liard 
nursing  to  w  hich  it  is  subjected  ! 

Upon  tho  whole,  this  singular  tone  of  ap- 
parent reverence  and  ultimate  depreciation 
with  which  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Greg 
alike  treat  the  greatost  names  in  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  unfail- 
ing wonder;  and  the  singularity  and  self 
contradiction  might  even  bo  regarded  as 
giving  a  mythical  character  to  their  entire 


and  eminently  candid  Tracts,  entitled  the 
"Restoration  of  Belief"  The  First  Part  of 
this  series  is  a  masterly  re-exhibition  of  the 
argument  from  the  success  of  Christianity 
in  its  struggle  with  Paganism,  taking  the 
reader  back  into  tho  bosom  of  the  martyr- 
Church,  laying  open  the  spring  of  its  calm, 
grave,  and  indomitable  earnestness  in  wit- 
nessing to  the  gospel  facts,  and  tho  Person 
of  Christ  as  the  centre  of  them,  and  urging 
the  question  whether  a  crisis  in  the  world's 
advancement,  which  not  only  carried  through 


1,  as  proving  such  phenomena 
not  altogether  unknown  to  history.  Mr. 
"Walpole,  in  his  Travels  among  the  Anasyrii 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  informs  us  of  a  man  w  ho 
came  suddenly  upon  a  company  of  that 


productions.  We  have  met,  however,  with, these  truths  in  mortal  battle,  but  gave  to  all 
one  fact  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  deserves  to  professing  faith,  and  even  to  disbelief,  a 

moral  grandeur  unknown  before,  and  thus 
cast  on  honest  infidelity  a  ray  of  heavenly 
light  such  as  had  never  before  fallen  upon  it, 
had  its  source  in  *'a  congeries  of  exaggera- 
tions, and  in  a  mindless  conspiracy,  liatchod 
strange  people  in  the  midst  of  tho  rites  of  [by  chance,  nursed  by  imposture,  and  winged 
their  mysterious  worship.  They  had  dressed  by  fanaticism,"  (p.  110.)  The  Second  Tract, 
up  a  wooden  figure  into  an  image  of  Provi-  with  the  same  calm,  invincible  logic,  pursues 
dence,  and  this  they  were  assiduously  en-  the  argument  through  the  apostolical  Kpis- 
jed  in  flogging.  The  parallel  is  complete,  ties,  making  good  such  a  cohesion  between 
deviations  from  nature  may  the  natural  and  supernatural  element  in 
arise  without  absolute  miracle.  Here  too  is  them  that,  on  the  denial  of  the  latter,  the 
the  wooden  image  baptized  with  the  name  apostolic  character  becomes  "a  jumble  of 
of  a  divinity,  and  the  prevailing  rite  of  inconsistencies,  to  which  no  semblance  of 
worship  is  flagellation.  moral  or  of  immoral  unity  can  be  given,'' 

This  theory  of  inspiration  then  may  be  (p.  219.) 
left  to  fall  by  its  own  weight ;  and  wo  have  Wo  pass  over  then  to  the  ranks  of  tho 
little  doubt  that  soon  the  field  w  ill  be  swept  j  Supeknatukalists,  by  whom  alone,  in  pro- 
clear  of  its  ruins,  and  the  ancient  land-mark  priety  of  speech,  theories  of  "  inspiration" 
re-erected  between  those  who  regard  the  j  can  be  eutertaiued,  and  hhall  endeavour  to 
Bible  as  the  more  product  of  imposture  and  signalize  some  of  tho  more  noted  aud  in- 
fiinatieibm,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  flucntial  theorists  of  recent  times.  We  need 
regard  it  as  containing  a  supernatural  revela-  .not  take  the  trouble  of  collecting  their  tes- 
tion  from  God,  on  tho  other.  Such  an  issue '  timonics  to  what  they  hold  in  common — 
is  likely  to  be  hastened  by  some  of  the .  that  Christianity  is  a  supernatural  revelation 
works  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  The  — that  that  revelation  is  contained  in  the 
historical  argument  for  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  that  there  rests  upon  the  Bible  in 
New  Testament  is  very  clearly  and  effective-  ]  consequence  an  authority  mm  generis,  and 
ly  put  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  who  re-exhibits  the ,  such  as  belongs  to  no  other  book  in  tho 
materials  of  honest  old  Lardncr  and  of  Palcy,  world.  But  it  immediately  strikes  us,  that 
with  the  freshness  and  authority  proper  to  through  this  large,  and  we  trust,  (notwith- 
one  whose  life  has  been  devoted,  and  not  in  [standing  all  outcries  to  the  contrary,)  in- 
vain,  to  the  prosecution  of  original  researches, !  creasing  class,  there  runs  one  great  line  of 
with  the  view  to  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  'division  which  parts  them  off  into  adherents 
Testament.  This  tract  and  the  more  elabo- .  of  tho  Bible  in  a  more  lax  or  in  a  more  strict 
rate  treatise  of  Davidson  lately  noticed  in  sense.  Hie  most  superficial  glance  dis. 
this  Journal,  amply  show  how  "irrefragable,  j  covers  two  theories  more  or  less  opposed  to 
mere  historic  documents,  tried  by  all  the  one  another — in  much  it  may  bo  in  appear- 


ordinary  tests  of  genuineness  and  authen 
ticity,  the  sacred  books  are,  and  will  estab- 


ance,  but  in  not  a  little  also  in  reality — 
forming  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of 


lish  as  a  necessary  corollary  their  super-  partial  and  the  theory  of  plenary  inspiration 
natural  character,  in  the  caso  it  is  to  be  Under  these  two  rubrics,  accordingly,  wo  shall 
hoped  of  all  who  arc  not  prepared  to  believe  '  bring  the  remainder  of  our  critical  review. 
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The  two  most  influential  reasoners  on  the  I  books  themselves  to  satisfy  all  the 
side  of  partial  inspiration  which  this  century  |  ties  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  though 
has  produced  are  Schleiermaeher  and  Cole- 1  some  of  the  gospels  may  have  been  com- 
ridge.  The  one  has  acted  upon  German  piled  from  fragments,  amid  the  ordinary 
theology,  the  other  on  British  and  American  ;  liabilities  of  history  to  error,  and  though  the 
and  a  curious  parallel  might  be  drawn  epistles  were  sent  forth  with  no  more  dis- 
between  them  in  respect  of  more  questions  tinctive  aid  and  guard  against  defect  than 
than  this  of  inspiration.  Our  limits  require  ,  lay  in  the  apostolic  training  and  experience 
us,  however,  to  restrict  ourselves  to  this  one  '  of  their  authors.  Hence  not  only  in  the 
point;  and  we  prefer  to  begin  with  Schlcier- 1  critical  settlement  of  the  canon  and  text 
macher,  both  as  the  earlier,  and  as  having'  of  Scripture,  but  also  in  its  interpretation,  a 
carried  out  his  views  to  more  bold  and  there- 1  large  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  Christian 

consciousness,  as  tho  living  continuous  prin- 


ciple  from  which  the  Bible  originally  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  in  the  settlement  of  the  true 


fore  more  easily  apprehensible  results. 

Though  Schleiermaeher  was  not  fond  of 
the  name  of  supernaturalist,  and  sought  by 
sundry  devices  of  a  dialectical  kind  to  break  I  and  divine  by  this  organ,  that  writing  has 
the  shock  which  the  admission  of  a  miracu-  most  authority  which  bears  most  directly  on 
lous  interference  gave  to  his  philosophy, 1  Christ  and  his  work,  so  that  the  contents  of 
nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  all  tho  good  ;  the  New  Testament  have  a  graduated  scale 
which  he  effected  in  Germany  was  by  the  j  of  importance,  and  the  Old  Testament  has 
restoration  of  Christianity  to  its  super-  •  no  normal  dignity  whatever.* 
naturalist  elevation,  and  by  insisting  that  it  j  Serviceable  as  these  views  were  when 
is  a  manifestation  of  divine  truth  and  grace,  I  first  propounded,  and  great  as  was  the  stride 

which  they  evinced  beyond  the  Kantian  es- 
timate of  tho  Bible  as  a  mcro  legendary 
vehicle  of  morality,  it  will  bo  seen  at  once, 
that  they  allow  to  the  Scriptures  a  partial 
and  scanty  measure  of  inspiration.  We 
have  here  the  source  of  a  very  current  for- 
mula in  Germany,  that  "  God  s  word  is  in 
the  Bible ;  but  that  the  Bible  is  not  God's 
word."  Schleiermaeher  to  some  extent 
veiled  the  imperfections  of  his  own  scheme, 
contact  with  him,  more  especially  his  apos-  partly  by  the  admirable  eloquence  and  fer- 
tles,  thus  revolutionizing  the  world  by  their  vour  with  which  he  descanted  on  what  was 
living  example,  and  not  merely  by  certain  true  in  it,  e.  that  Christ  is  the  fountain- 
articles  of  faith  transmitted  to  them  in  a  dog- '  head  of  a  glorious  change  in  the  spiritual 
matic  shape,  and  then  engrojscd  in  a  written  life  of  mankind,  and  that  personal  commu- 
doctiment,  to  be  held  out  to  the  intellectual  ,  nion  with  him  is  necessary  to  exalt  the  word 
reception  of  mankind.  With  him  Christ  is  above  a  dead  letter ;  and  partly  by  an  in- 
first,  the  Church  second,  the  Biblo  last.  Hie  gernous  accommodation  of  his  style  to 
Bible  is  the  product  of  faith,  pre  supposes  ,  Church-formulas  of  greater  rigour  and  ful- 
faith  to  its  comprehension,  and  is  in  no  other  ;  ncss.  Yet  his  theory  will  not  stand  the  test 
sense  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  all  j  of  anything  like  that  keen  examination  with 


infinitely  raised  above  all  reasoning,  moral 
ity,  and  other  pre  existing  resources  of  the 
world.  Ho  did  not  look,  however,  on  this 
divine  quality  as  originally  communicated 
in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  Person  of  Christ, 
which  was  to  him  the  grand  centre  of  devout 
regard,  and  focus  of  influence  on  the  spiritual 
destinies  of  men.  Christ  was  tho  word  of 
God,  the  living  word,  imparting,  so  to  speak, 
a  magnetic  property  to  those  who  came  in 


succeeding  Christian  literature,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  its  separate  parts  were  written  by 
those  who,  standing  nearest  tho  divine 
Saviour,  drank  most  into  his  Spirit,  and  re- 
flected the  universal  Christian  sentiment  in 
relation  to  Jesus  in  its  highest  purity.  This 
normal  value  of  the  Biblo  is  not  affected  by 
differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  canon, 


which  he  loved  to  abate  what  ho  regarded 
as  the  exaggerations  of  orthodoxy. 

We  think  it  may  bo  admitted  that  the 
presumption  is  against  a  theory  which  re- 
ceives revelation  but  denies  inspiration  and 
infallibility.  We  are  far,  however,  from 
wishing  to  rest  much  (in  point  of  argument 
we  desire  to  rest  nothing)  as  has  sometimes 


or  the  origin  of  the  sacred  books  themselves,  been  done,  on  mere  a  priori  likelihoods  and 
There  is  enough  of  unity  and  certainty  in  anticipations  in  regard  to  so  mysterious  and 
the  main  to  make  the  rejection  of  certain  sublime  a  work  of  God  as  the  giving  of  a 
writings  (Schleiermaeher  not  only  himself ;  revelation  to  mankind.  Could  it  be  proved 
rejected  some  of  the  so-called  Deutero-  i  that  revelation  extended  no  farther  than 
canonical  books,  but  the  First  Epistle  of  Schleiermaeher  has  contended,  wo  for  our 
Timothy)  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  parts  would  be  thankful  for  so  much ;  and 

Christian  faith.    There  is  a  sufficient  reflec-  \ .  .  —  .  

tion  of  the  divine  presence  of  Christ  in  the  j  •  Glauberulehrt,  vol  u.  pp.  477-509.  (1st  edition.) 
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though  with  a  Bible  in  our  hands,  much  of 
■which  wai  uncertainly  divine,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle of  which  was  unquestionably  uncanonical, 
we  should  still  have  struggled"  on  our  way 
beneath  the  broken  rays  that  came  from  the 
eternal  word,  hoping  at  last  to  reach  the 
goal  of  so  trying  a  pilgrimage,  and  to  find 
the  explanation  of  error  and  defect  in  the 
Bible,  as  we  found  the  explanation  of  the 
like  staggering  phenomena  in  God's  world 
and  in  God's  Church.  Still,  a  reasonable 
man  will  hardly  deny  that  with  the  idea  of 
a  supernatural  revelation  we  more  naturally 
connect  that  of  a  permanent  document,  which 
fully  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  that  revela- 
tion, and  secures  it  for  all  ayes;  and  as  there 
is  a  clear  and  indisputable  miracle  at  any 
rate,  it  seems,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  more 
suitable  and  worthy*  of  God  to  make  that 
miracle  complete,  and  to  deposit  its  results 
not  in  a  written  production,  which  errs  so 
greatly  both  by  execss  and  defect,  but  in  a 
Bible  as  immaculate  as  its  great  subject. 
Schleierniacher  boldly  confronts  the  difficulty 
of  believing  in  an  immaculate  Christ.  Is  it 
not  like  an  inconsequence  to  cast  away  the 
fruits  of  this  infallibility  or  let  them  fall  to 
the  ground  ? 

A  still  greater  difficulty  is  the  total  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  principle  according  to  which 
we  are  to  separate,  in  the  actual  Bible,  the 
valid  and  ultimate  word  of  God  from  its 
admitted  imperfections.  "  Christian  con- 
sciousness," we  are  told,  is  to  distinguish, 
even  in  the  writings  of  admittedly  apostolic 
men,  between  what  is  divine  and  what  bears 
the  mark  of  human  infirmity.  And  this 
consciousness  is  to  recognise  as  sacred  what- 
ever, treats  directly  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  and  to  allow  a  gradually  increas- 
ing admixture  of  error  in  all  that  lies  be- 
yond. We  say  nothing  of  the  soundness  of 
this  rule.  What  we  insist  on  is  its  total  in- 
utility. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  separate 
the  person  of  Christ  from  the  whole  New 
Testament  theory  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence. Do  passages  which  speak  of  his  pre- 
cxistcut  state  and  universal  natural  rule 
claim  our  faith  or  not?  Are  the  discoveries 
respecting  the  future  life  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  his  person  and  work  to  be  ab- 
solutely reliable?  Where  is  the  boundary 
between  the  little  and  the  great  in  the  bi- 
ographies of  the  evangelists?  Are  we  with 
Schleiermachcr  to  regard  the  alleged  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  respecting  demoniacs,  as  one 
of  the  narrator's  mistakes,  touching,  as  it 
did,  no  vital  point ;  or,  rather  with  Nean- 
der,  as  a  true  report,  since  the  subject  was 
mixed  up  with  the  wholo  of  Christ's  work 
of  deliverance  from  sin  and  evil?  Such 
questions  are  endless.    But  we  cannot  help 


adverting  to  the  Messianic  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  which  Schleierma- 
cher  leaves  a  kind  of  shadowy  dignity  amid 
the  dethronement  of  all  besides.  As  it  is 
confessedly  a  matter  of  disputation  with 
him  what  portions  of  tho  Old  Testament  are 
to  be  ranked  in  this  class,  we  have  here  ft 
continued  problem  whether  or  not  any  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  clearly  made 
out  to  be  the  word  of  God  at  all ;  and  the 
reverence  which  is  felt  for  it  on  this  theory, 
mu-t  to  some  extent  resemble  that  of  the 
Mussulman  for  the  piece  of  waste  paper,  on 
which  ho  refuses  to  tread  lest  it  should  con- 
tain a  part  of  the  Koran ;  or  if  this  be 
thought  extreme,  tho  language  must  hold 
which  was  applied  to  the  Samaritan  idea  of 
tho  Old  Tcstamcut,  "  Ye  worship  yo  know 
not  what." 

But  by  far  the  most  formidable  and  in- 
deed utterly  insuperable  objection  to  this 
theory  of  partial  inspiration,  is  its  contra- 
riety to  the  distinct,  emphatic,  and  universal 
utterance  of  the  Bible  respectiny  itself  This 
is,  after  all,  the  turning-point  of  the  argu- 
ment. Uncertain  as  this  doctrine  makes  the 
boundary  of  canonical  Scriplure,  and  also 
how  much  of  the  canon  is  infallible,  there  is 
enough  of  unchallengeable  Scripture  (we 
here  speak  of  it  as  a  mere  historical  docu- 
ment) left  over  by  this  theory  to  overthrow 
itself  from  the  foundations.  The  principle 
that  authority  in  teaching  belongs  to  the 
companions  of  Uhrist,  as  the  result  merely 
of  his  life-long  action  on  their  minds,  is  op- 
posed by  the  whole  history  of  the  prejudices 
and  errors  of  the  apostles,  down  to  the  time 
of  Christ's  death.  It  is  also  incompatible 
with  the  history  of  Paul,  whoso  authority 
Schleiermachcr  admits,  but  lamely  enough 
attempts  to  harmonize  with  his  view.  If  we 
do  not  tear  the  whole  gospel  record  asun- 
der, and  do  violence  to  tho  inductive  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  history  should  be  stu- 
died, it  was  not  the  mere  presence  of  Christ, 
but  tho  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
led  the  apostles  into  all  truth  ;  and  though 
that  truth  was  connected  with  Himself, 
much  of  it  had  not  during  his  life-time 
dawned  on  their  minds,  for  he  had  many 
things  to  say  which  they  could  not  then 
bear,  and  which  they  were  yet  to  teach  the 
world.  His  own  motto  was — "  I  have  given 
unto  them  the  words  which  thou  gavest 
me  ;"  and  though  his  glorious  divine  exam- 
ple had  also  its  influence,  this  is  not  to  bo 
disjoined  from  that  doctrine  of  which  he 
spoke  as  coming  from  God,  and  that  truth 
which  was  able  to  make  free.  It  was  not 
then  merely  as  prolonging  Christ's  utter- 
ances that  the  apostles  had  authority.  Tho 
spirit  of  Christ  was  in  them  a  fountain  of 
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independent  inspiration ;  so  that  inspiration 
was  not,  as  Schleiermacher  contends,  an  in- 
communicable property  of  Jesus,  but  shared 
by  the  apostles.  The  apostolic  claim  put  at 
the  head  of  tho  epistles,  is  thus  tantamount 
to  the  direct  utterance  of  Christ,  as  it  is  in- 
deed thus  translated  by  Paul,  (in  a  sense 
how  different  from  tho  recognition  of  any 
co-ordinate  vote  of  Christian  consciousness!) 
M  If  any  man  among  you  think  himself  to 
be  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the 
things  which  1  write  are  the  commandments 
of  the  I/Ord."  If  epistolary  inspiration  was 
thus  guaranteed  to  such  a  degree,  that  even 
an  angel  from  heaven  preaching  another 
gospel  was  declared  accursed,  not  less  surely 
was  the  infallibility  of  the  apostles  secured, 
as  writers  of  tho  gospel-history,  by  the  pro- 
mise that  all  things  should  be  brought  to 
their  remembrance  which  Christ  had  said, 
words  which,  on  Sehlciermacher's  theory  of 
a  natural  reminiscence  of  divine  communi- 
cations, have  absolutely  no  meaning.  Thus 
the  whole  basis  of  apostolio  authority  is 
shifted  away  from  tho  point  where  Schleior- 
macher  placed  it,  to  another  where  it  ranks 
with  that  of  Christ  himself,  and  where,  dis- 
sociated from  a  divino  nature,  or  even  pre- 
eminent endowments,  it  is  placed  on  the 
same  footing  of  a  heavenly  mission  on 
which  Christ  himself  put  it:  "As  thou  hast 
sent  mo  into  the  world,  even  so  I  have  sent 
them  into  the  world."  This  co-ordination 
extends  by  the  testimony  of  Christ  himself 
not  only  to  the  apostles,  but  goes  back  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  No  limitation  of 
authentic  Scripture  can  get  rid  of  Christ's 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  Moses,  as  testify- 
ing of  Him,  or  his  frequent  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  divine  book.  The 
repeated  recognition  of  Moses  as  a  prophet 
pre-eminently  like  Christ,  cannot  bo  im- 
pugned ;  and  Schleiermacher  himself  has 
acknowledged  that  Second  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy, and  employed  it  to  impeach  the  first, 
in  which  it  is  affirmed  by  Paul  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Old  Testament,  that  "all  Scrip- 
ture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Cod."*  Many 
more  express  passages  and  general  princi- 
ples from  tho  New  Testament  might  be 
adduced  to  corroborate  those  already  cited. 
But  these  aro  sufficient  to  prove  (leaving  for 
the  present  Sehlciermacher's  unsettlemcnt 
of  tho  canon  to  tho  historical  evidence 
which  re-establishes  it)  that  inspiration  was 
not  so  bound  and  restricted  to  tho  life  of 
Christ  as  to  exist  elsewhere  only  in  gleams 
and  shadows,  requiring  "  Christian  con- 
sciousness" to  dotcct  it;  but  that  by  the 


•  The  other  interpretation  of  these  words  is  con- 
filtered  afterwards. 


showing  of  Christ  himself,  his  own  inspira- 
tion found  its  work  in  developing  truths  and 
doctrines  which  pre-existed  by  inspiration 
in  tho  Old  Testament,  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  apostles  with  such  clearness  and  au- 
thority aa  to  leave  Christian  consciousness 
no  other  place  but  that  of  devout  submis- 
sion to  whatever  came  from  apostles  in 
^  word  or  writing  as  revealed  doctrine.  Tho 
true  place  of  Christian  consciousness  is  thus, 
[  to  take  words  for  onco  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Strauss,  expressed  by  the  precept,  "  Taccat 
mulier  in  ecclesia;"  and  no  claim  can  be 
set  up  for  it,  on  the  ground  I  hat  as  tho 
Church  preceded  tho  Bible,  it  ought  to  have 
a  voice  in  assenting  to  or  rejecting  it,  for 
this  is  merely  to  say  that  the  apostles  pre- 
ceded their  writings,  and  their  pioty  their 
inspiration — commonplaces  which  are  rathor 
an  insecure  foundation  for  a  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal inward  light,  to  which  the  sources  of 
Christian  belief  give  no  sanction. 

The  effect  of  Sehlciermacher's  views  of 
inspiration  is  to  this  day  abundantly  appa- 
rent, not  only  in  the  less  advanced  school 
that  have  kept  truo  to  his  traditions,  and 
waged  in  his  name  violent  opposition  against 
the  orthodox,  but  likewise  in  the  more  cn- 
I  larged  and  independent  thinkers,  such  as 
Nitzseh,  .lulius  Mulier,  Twcstcn,  and  Tho- 
luck,  who  with  Neandcr  at  their  head,  and 
shortly  before  his  death,  united  more  openly 
than  they  had  ever  previously  dono  under 
the  banner  of  Sehlciermacher's  memory,  vir- 
tually to  resist  the  advances  of  that  moro 
strict  supcrnaturalism  which  from  various 
influences  was  gaining  ground  in  Germany. 
These  eminent  men,  indeed,  have  far  ex- 
ceeded Schleiermacher  in  their  concessions 
to  the  older  orthodoxy,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent havo  returned  to  those  results  in  regard 
to  tho  canon  and  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  apostolic  Scripture  which  in  the  first  re- 
vival of  faith  in  Germany  were  regarded  as 
extreme.  With  tho  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  they  do  not  express  much 
hesitation  as  to  the  right  of  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament  to  its  place,  and  they  yield 
to  the  Epistles  all  the  reverence  which  is 
jHJssible  on  the  highest  theory  of  inspira- 
tion. Almost  no  exception  occurs  to  us  as 
taken  by  them  to  any  apostolio  statement 
but  that  of  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world,  which  they  represent  tho  apostles 
(we  think  on  very  unsatisfactory  grounds) 
as  unanimously  leading  their  converts  to  ex- 
pect. Tho  masterly  compend  of  apostolic 
doetrino  given  by  Neander  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  History  of  tho  Planting  of 
tho  Church,"  is  a  great  step  beyond  Schlei- 
crmacher ;  and  no  intelligent  adherent  of  a 
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more  rigid  theory  of  inspiration  can  quarrel 
with  his  exhibition  of  multiplicity  in  unity 
in  the  views  of  Paul,  Peter,  James  and 
John,  but  will  rather  admire  the  profound 
Christian  wisdom  and  truth  with  which 
points  of  apparent  opposition  are  adjusted 
and  harmonized.  A  similar  change  is  very 
clearly  reflected  in  Nitzseh's  "System  of 
Christian  Doctrine."  He  admits  that  the 
absence  of  Christ  was  compensated  by  the 
presence  of  the  Paraclete,  and  that  revela- 
tion was  thus  transmitted  in  its  original 
purity  ;  that  no  one  can  receive  tho  Word  of 
God  save  through  the  apostolic  writings ;  that 
appeal  to  any  other  authority,  such  as  in- 
ward light,  independently  of  these  writings, 
is  mere  fanaticism;  that  the  Church  has 
not  given  the  Scriptures  any  claim  to  au- 
thority, but  receives  all  its  own  authority 
from  them ;  and  that  the  Church  is  based 
on  the  Scriptures — in  othor  words,  on  the 
belief,  that  the  same  power  of  God  to  which 
we  owe  the  revelation  made  in  apostolic 
preaching,  has  been  exerted  to  give  us  in 
the  Scripture  a  unique,  distinct,  and  perfect 
conveyance  of  that  revelation.  Nay,  Dr. 
Nitzsch  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  the 
Church,  even  in  Christ's  own  day,  rested  on 
written  revelation,  seeing  that  both  He  and 
his  apostles  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  that  thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  there 
never  was  "  an  absolute  interregnum  of 
oral  teaching."*  It  is  obvious  how  widely 
these  representations  tend  to  depart  from 
the  ground  of  Schleiermacher,  and  to  ap- 
proach to  the  theology  of  the  Keforraation ; 
yet  in  the  same  treatise  there  i9  a  tendency 
both  to  elevate  Christ's  inspiration  above 
that  of  the  apostles,  and  by  consequence  to 
depress  the  latter  nearer  to  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church, 
which  clearly  betrays  the  influence  of  the 
school ;  just  as  if,  in  ordor  to  exalt  tho  Sa- 
viour, it  were  necessary  to  make  Him  an 
absolute  starting-point  in  the  history  of  true 
religion,  and  in  comparison  of  his  direct  ut- 
terances to  depreciate  all  his  indirect  reve- 
lations both  before  and  after  his  Incarnation. 

The  views  of  inspiration  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  Neander's  u  Life  of  Jesus  Christ" 
endure  less  satisfactorily  a  logical  examina- 
tion than  those  of  almost  any  other  work  of 
this  great  and  influential  theological  party. 
There  is  much  both  of  depth  and  beauty  in 
his  construction  of  the  evangelical  history 
as  a  whole ;  and  it  did  not  need  his  acute- 
ness  and  learning  to  expose  at  a  thousand 
points  the  utter  prepostcrousness  of  the 
mythical  theory.  Yet  the  result  of  his 
,  

•  These  principle*  are,  for  brevity'a  sake,  rom- 
peodiitd  from  the  filth  German  edition,  M  37-42. 


treatise  is  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory 
as  a  full  reflection  of  biblical  data,  and  even 
as  an  application  of  his  own  principles  in  his 
earlier  work.    He  contemplates  the  gospels 
throughout  as  purely  historical  composition, 
partaking  of  no  other  inspiration  than  that 
radiated  from  their  subject.    Ho  acknow- 
ledges in  them  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
positive  errors — for  example,  that  Matthew 
puts  a  false  sense  upon  the  "  sign  of  Jonas," 
and  that  John  erroneously  applied  the  words 
"  destroy  this  temple,"  to  the  Saviour's  re- 
surrection.   He  concedes  the  point,  that 
they  have  (especially  John)  sometimes  put 
their  own  words  into  tho  mouth  of  Jesus, 
or  (especially  the  synoptical  evangelists) 
mixed  up  discourses  altogether  different^ 
and  out  of  their  proper  connexion.    He  ex- 
tends their  fallibility  to  arbitrary  lengths — 
as,  for  example,  that  John  might  be  mis- 
taken iu  supposing  that  Judas  was  guilty  of 
peculation  ;  or  Mark,  in  ascribing  the  death 
of  the  Baptist  to  the  revenge  of  Herodiaa, 
and  not  as  Josephus,  to  Herod's  fear  of  in- 
surrection.   And  he  will  allow  nothing  in 
their  narrative  for  which  he  cannot  find  a 
guarantee  in  their  natural  capacities  and 
opportunities  of  knowledge,  maintaining 
that  the  disciples  were  too  much  agitated  at 
the  time  of  their  Master's  apprehension  to 
give  a  perfectly  accurate  account  of  it,  and 
that  we  have  no  evidence  that  tho  veil  of 
the  tcmplo  was  rent  at  the  crucifixion,  un- 
less it  may  be  that  some  converted  priests 
afterwards  furnished  the  information.  These 
and  similur  statements  appear  to  us  serious 
blemishes  in  an  otherwise  admirable  per- 
formance, which  must  militate  against  its 
acceptance  in  this  country  as  a  final  reply 
to  the  work  of  Strauss.    It  is  indeed  a  far 
harder  task  to  believe,  with  those  who  reject 
the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity, 
that  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  is  a  superstruc- 
ture of  fiction,  raised  upon  the  slenderest 
basis  of  commonplace  reality,  than  with 
the  German  Church  historian,  that  a  divine 
life  was  left  to  be  reflected  in  a  series  of 
stained  and  broken  mirrors.     Only  as  the 
one  procedure  must  be  protested  against  as 
gigantic  error,  the  other  may  bo  dissented 
from  as  mutilated  truth,  and  that  all  the 
moro  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  itself. 
What  room  is  left,  on  this  principle  of  his- 
torical fallibility,  for  the  promised  and  ad- 
mitted influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  In 
Neander's  pages  the  synoptical  evangelists 
are  throughout  represented  as  following  a 
system  of  one-sided,  partial,  and  defective 
compilation — as  unliko  as  possible  to  the 
style  of  men  from  whom  the  early  Church, 
to  say  nothing  of  inspired  critics  still  in  the 
midst  of  it,  expected,  according  to  their 
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Master's  promise,  and  received  their  high- 
est narratives  of  the  highest  of  all  transac- 
tion-, which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  even  John  is  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  resources  of  his  memory  for  his 
copious  and  often  intricate  reports  of  our 
Saviour's  discourse**,  without  having  put  to 
his  credit  a  single  help  like  that  of  Paul, 
"I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  that  which 
also  I  delivered  unto  you."  It  must  be  set 
down  as  another  uud  a  great  inconsequence, 
that  Ncandor  freely  applies  the  harmonistic 
principle  to  the  larger  apparent  discrepan- 
cies between  the  gospels,  as,  for  example, 
respecting  the  seat  of  our  lord's  ministry, 
and  the  scene  of  his  appearances  after  the 
resurrection — the  presence  of  parables  in 
the  other  gospels,  and  their  absence  in  John 
— our  Lord's  residence  in  Nazareth  or  Beth- 
lehem— the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the 
agony  in  tho  garden,  and  many  others,  while 
the  lesser  discrepancies  arc  abandoned  as 
irreconcilable.  The  principle  of  repetition 
is  admitted  in  tho  case  of  the  Saviour's  an- 
ointing, and  even  suggested  in  that  of  tho 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  while  in  the  face  of 
tho  most  positive  testimony  it  is  denied  in 
that  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  The 
principle  of  accommodation  in  our  Saviour's 
nllusions  to  Jewish  opinions  is  discarded, 
and  yet  he  is  made  to  quote  in  tho  tomplc 
the  110th  Psalm,  as  one  in  which  David  in 
spirit  calls  the  Messiah  Lord  ;  though  Nean- 
der  thinks  it  probable  that  David  did  not 
write  that  psalm,  and  that  the  unknown 
writer  of  it,  whatever  the  ultimalo  view  of 
tho  Spirit,  had  no  reference  to  the  Messiah 
whatever.  How  much  incoherences  like 
these  tend  to  impair  the  compact  and  logi- 
cal form  of  the  work  in  which  they  appear, 
is  felt  both  in  Gormany  and  in  this  country  ; 
and  if  Neander  complains,  as  ho  docs  in  his 
preface,  that  his  theology  suffers  from  the 
principle,  "  to  iv  fu.au  dfi<f>OTfp<i)0f:r 
*rf/rtV«/,"  it  must,  with  all  deference,  be 
replied,  that  his  own  armoury  supplies  the 
javelins  to  both  the  opposite  sides  by 
which  his  juste  milieu  is  attacked. 

Without  animadverting  upon  other  works 
of  adherents  of  this  theory  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  last,  and  by  much  the  most 
interesting  of  them  all — one  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith  from 
this  camp  of  partial  inspiration.  AVe  refer  to 
the  essay  of  Dr.  Tholuck  in  tho  "  I  )eutsohc 
Zeitschrift"  for  1850.  This  publication 
was  started  in  the  beginning  of  1*>50,  a  few 
months  before  Neander's  death,  and  at  his 
instance,  in  conjunction  with  Nitzsch  and 
Mullcr,  as  a  weekly  organ  of  the  theology 
and  Church  politics  of  the  middlo  school, 
which  needed  some  such  counterpoise  against 


the  sturdy  energy  and  growing  influence  of 
that  formidable  Berlin  journal,  "  H«-ng-tm- 
berg's  Kirchenzeitung."  Though  greatly 
crippled  by  the  lamented  death  of  its 
founder  this  organ  has  taken  a  high  place, 
and  has  called  forth  many  valuable  essays; 
though  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  has  too 
much  ballast  and  too  little  sail  for  the  widest 
kind  of  popularity.  In  this  periodical  Dr. 
Tholuck  was  called  upon  almost  imme- 
diately to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  inspira* 
tion ;  and  his  four  papers,  from  April  to 
November  1 850,  are  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  The  two  first  arc  historical, 
and  are  intended  to  prove  that  the  doctrine 
of  strict  or  plenary  inspiration,  has  not  been 
held  by  the  majority  of  Christian  writers 
and  churches  from  the  beginning,  but  one 
more  free  and  lax.  admitting  not  only  a 
human  element,  but  the  presence  of  error 
to  some,  though  not  to  a  serious  extent  in 
tho  sacred  books.  In  this  historical  inquiry 
it  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Tholuck  has  been 
eminently  unsuccessful.  He  sets  up  tho 
ni-'st  rigid  theon  of  inspiration  ever  brOtteh* 
ed — that  prevalent  in  the  17th  century, 
according  to  which  not  only  the  writers 
were  entirely  passive  {calami  spiritus,)  and 
the  words  dictated  to  them  in  one  even 
stream,  but  likewise  the  Hebrew  points  and 
accents,  and  even  the  general  punctuation, 
were  declared  to  bo  immediately  from  God. 
He  finds  abundant  evidence  that  this  theory 
was  neither  held  in  tho  early  Church,  nor 
by  the  Keformcrs,  nor  sanctioned  in  any 
confession  before  the  17th  century.  But  ho 
totally  fails  in  what  ought  to  have  been 
the  great  object  of  his  review — to  find,  in 
any  epoch  of  the  Church,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rationalizing  period  that 
began  with  Grotius  and  Leclcrc  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  18th  century,  such 
plain  admissions  of  error  in  the  Bible  as 
should  serve  for  a  breastwork  to  modern 
German  evangelism.  The  utmost  that  Dr. 
Tholuck  can  make  out  like  a  precedent  for 
this  view,  among  the  Fathers,  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  Origen,  who  is  himself,  how- 
ever, admitted  to  have  held  the  strictest 
theory  of  inspiration,  that  he  could  not  on 
historical  principles  harmonize  the  gospel 
accounts  of  Christ's  Inst  paschal  journey  ;  and 
a  statement  of  Chiysostom,  who  otherwise 
believed  that  all  contradictions  of  the  snored 
writers  were  only  apparent,  that  Paul  in  his 
speech  before  Agrippa  was  left  to  some 
extent  to  mingle  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind  with  tho  supplies  of  grace — a  state- 
ment perfectly  consistent  with  the  infal- 
libility of  Scripture.  The  only  one  of  the 
schoolmen  who  roundly  charges  any  of  the 
sacred  writers  with  error  is  Abolard,  whoso 
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rity,  however,  on  a  theological  ques- 
tion, is  of  the  lowest.  The  rash  expressions 
of  Luther  must  bo  admitted,  balanced,  how- 
ever, by  the  strongest  assertions  elsewhere, 
that  Scripture  was  immaculate.  But  the 
other  Reformers,  and  especially  Calvin,  are 
quoted  with  injustice  on  the  same  side,  for 
what  they  say  amounts  to  this,  (what  every 
harmonist  has  repeated,)  that  there  were 
chronological  and  other  difficulties,  which 
they  could  not  perfectly  remove.  Calixtus, 
to  whom  Dr.  Tholuck  traces  the  origin  of 
the  laxcr  theory  which  at  length  prevailed 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  express  terms 
admits  the  entire  truth  of  the  biblical  re- 
cords ;  as  did  Baxter,  Doddridge,  and  other 
English  divines,  both  of  the  Church  and 
among  Dissenters,  whose  names  are  singu- 
larly enough  introduced  with  those  of 
Socinns  and  the  Arminians,  as  all  con- 
spiring to  prove  that  the  theory  of  infal- 
libility has  always  been  in  the  minority. 
Dr.  Tholuck,  then,  who  cannot  bo  supposed 
to  have  brought  forward  the  least  effective 
witnesses,  seems  to  us  to  have  completely 
failed  in  establishing  for  his  theory,  any- 
thing at  all  approaehing  to  an  influential 
standing-ground  in  the  general  tradition  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

Dr.  Tholuek's  other  two  papers  are  occu- 
pied more  with  the  exegetical  and  dogmati- 
cal aspects  of  the  question  ;  and  though 
they  evince,  perhaps,  tho  nearest  approach 
whieh  is  possible  from  this  side  to  what  we 
must  still  call  tho  orthodox*  theory,  they 
are  far  enough  from  obviating  the  objec- 
tions we  have  already  advanced  to  the 
views  of  its  earlier  representatives.  Dr. 
Tholuck  undertakes  in  this  part  of  his  work 
to  do  three  things — to  test  the  strict  inspira- 
tion theory  by  tho  structure  of  Scripture — 
to  adduce  biblical  testimony  for  the  laxer 
theory— and  to  turn  aside  tho  Scripture 
testimony  unjustly  alleged  for  tho  other 
view.  This  is  certainly  a  fair  and  honest 
programme.  Wo  cannot  pronounce  that  it 
has  been  carried  into  execution. 

In  considering  the  structure  of  Scripture, 
Dr.  Tholuck  acts  hardly  by  his  antagonists, 
among  others  Gaussen,  whose  theory  we 
shall  afterwards  notice,  in  descanting  on  the 
peculiarities  of  style  and  the  evidences  of 
mental  individuality  in  the  sacred  writers, 
for  this  has  never  been  more  eloquently 
illustrated  than  by  Gaussen  himself,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  now  universally  ad- 
mitted. It  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  this 
is  the  gist  of  tho  argument,  when  he  asserts, 
that  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  there 
are  «  numerous  proofs  of  inaccuracv  in  mat- 
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tors  of  fact;"  and  he  charges  the  scrupu- 
lously orthodox  with  using  such  elaborato 
and  forced  devices  to  remove  these,  that 
at  last  Scripture  in  their  hands  has  come  to 
resemble  a  garment  covered  with  innumer- 
able pieces  of  patchwork,  rather  than  a 
seamless  coat.  Dr.  Tholuck  knows  well 
enough,  and  frankly  confesses,  that  the  op- 
ponents of  Christianity  have  often  spied  a 
rent  where  there  was  none  ;  but  still  thinks 
himself  bound  to  concede  that  in  not  a  few 
places  the  rent  exists.  We  cannot  within 
our  limits  follow  him  into  detail :  but  hav- 
ing examined  his  proof-texts,  and  knowing 
something  of  what  has  been  written  regard- 
ing them,  we  take  the  liberty  to  adhere  to 
our  old  opinion,  that  the  same  arguments  by 
which  Dr.  Tholuck  in  his  elaborate  and 
valuable  reply  to  Strauss,  obviates  his 
attack  on  the  larger  inconsistencies  (so- 
called)  of  Scripture,  avail  also  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  his  own  minor  difficulties.  Dr. 
Tholuck,  beginning  with  misquotations  of 
the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagiut  version,  thinks  he  has  found  three 
such  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where 
errors  in  the  Septuagint  are  made  the  basis 
of  reasoning.*  We  do  not  outer  into  the 
philological  and  other  discussions  connected 
with  this  question.  In  opposition  even  to 
the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Tholuck,  we  re- 
gard all  these  citations  as  legitimate  grounds 
of  argument,  the  variations  from  the  lie- 
brew  being  unessential  to  the  proof,  and 
agree  with  Calvin  in  his  note  on  the  last, 
though  Dr.  Tholuck  inaccurately  represents 
him  as  admitting  a  misapplication  of  this 
and  the  second  of  his  examples  : — "  Nequo 
enim  in  verbis  recitandis  adco  religiosi 
fuerunt,  modo  no  Scriptura  in  suum  com- 
modum  falso  abuterentur.  Semper  hoc 
spectundum  est  quorsum  citcnt  testitnonia, 
nam  in  scopo  ipso  diligenter  cavent  no 
Scripturam  trahant  in  alienum  sensum  ;  sed 
tarn  in  verbis,  quam  in  aliis,  quae  presentia 
instituti  non  sunt,  sibi  libcrius  indulgent." 

Such  inaccuracies  of  discourse,  next  al- 
leged by  Dr.  Tholuck,  as  the  different  ver- 
sions of  the  sermon  on  tho  Mount,  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  we  set  aside  by  adhering  to 
the  old  explanation  of  a  double  discourse, 
though  there  seems  no  contradiction  between 
different  reports  of  the  same  speech,  if 
neither  reporter  professes  to  give  tho  whole, 
I  nor  in  it3  absolutely  identical  connexion. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  different  ap- 
plications of  tho  same  proverb,  as  of  tho 
blind  leading  the  blind,  or  of  a  tree  being 
I  known  by  its  fruits,  for  surely  this  is  a 
proof  of  mental  fertility  worthy  of  admira- 
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tion  :  aud  it  is  rather  curious  by  the  way, 
(hat  Strauss  argues  against  that  repetition 
a9  the  mark  of  an  empty  head,  a  departure 
from  which  Dr.  Tholuck  thinks  fatal  to  the 
accuracy  of  a  discourse. 

Inaccuracies  of  fact  Dr.  Tholuck  admits 
to  bo  much  exaggerated,  and  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  sacred  writers  did  not  adhere 
to  the  order  of  time,  unjustly  charged  upon 
them.    He  appeals,  however,  to  some  un- 
doubted lapses  of  memory,  as  where  Abi 
athar  is  put  for  Abimcleeh,  (Mark  ii.  26,) 
Jeremiah  for  Zechariah,  (Matt,  xxiii.  9-10,) 
Barnchias  for  Jchoiada,  (Matt,  xxiii.  35,  and 
where  Paul  makes  23,000  fall  (1  Cor.  x.  8) 
instead  of 24,400.  We  must  confess  that  we 
sec  nothing  more  forced  in  the  explanations 
of  these  difficulties  by  the  harmonists,  than 
in  Dr.  Tholuck's  own  essays  of  the  like 
kind,  e.g.,  the  taxing  under  Cyrcnius,  or  the 
double  calling  of  the  Apostles.    It  was  in 
the  days  of  Abiathar  that  the  incident  in 
David's  life  happened.    Jehoiada  might  be 
the  grandfather  of  Zacharias  and  Harachias 
his  father:*  Jeremiah  may  have  crept  in  by 
a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  Paul  may  have 
given  the  number  that  fell  approximately, 
thcro  being  more  than  23,000  and  less  than 
24,000.     We  do  not,  however,  by  any 
means  hold  it  to  be  necessary  to  justify  an 
honest  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Hible, 
that  every  such  example  as  Dr.  Tholuck 
has  adduced  should    bo  summarily  and 
convincingly  explained.      We    freely  ac- 
knowledge the  difficulties  in  some  cases 
which,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  of  this 
kind,  still  exist.    In  books  so  extensive,  so 
ancient,  so  liable  to  error  in  transcription, 
especially  in  the  case  of  resembling  names 
and  numbers,  the  marvel  to  us  is  not  that  so 
many  real  difficulties  exist,  but  so  few,  and 
that  so  many  reasonable  suppositions  can 
be  made  in  almost  every  case  to  effect  har- 
mony— suppositions  precisely  of  the  same 
kind  which  advocates  of  partial  inspiration 
employ  against  those  who  reject  supernatu- 
ral revelation  altogether,  and  which  critics 
devoid  of  all  Christian  prejudices,  apply  to 
the  chronology  of  Herodotus  and  Uerosus, 
or  the  narratives  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Hible  rests  on  its 
own  inductive  evidence,  and  this  evidence  is 
not  abolished  by  such  discrepancies,  though 
the  number  already  fairly  eliminated  by 
honest  criticism  is  continually  reinforcing 
it,  as  is  also  the  marvellous  verification,  by 
all  antiquarian  research  and  progress,  of  the 
minute  accuracy  of  Scripture  where  it  once 
was  questioned.    We  must  deny,  therefore, 
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the  validity  of  Dr.  Tholuck's  procedure, 
when — after  having  gone  a  great  length  in 
removing  discords — he  at  last  stops  and 
says,  "  here  is  unquestionable  error/'  We 
should  rather  leave  these  outstanding  diffi- 
culties as  problems  for  criticism  and  motives 
to  fresh  investigation,  not  shutting  our  minds 
to  honest  scruples,  nor  forcing  others  to 
swallow  our  premature  solutions,  but  nei- 
ther also  refusing  the  strong  historical  tes- 
timony of  Scripture  to  its  own  infallibility, 
nor  doing  it  the  injustice  of  shrinking  from 
carrying  through  that  infallibility  in  da- 
tail. 

In  examining  these  allegations  of  Scrip- 
ture respecting  itself,  Dr.  Tholuck  betrays 
ths  weakest  part  of  his  own  system.  The 
locus  classicus,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,''  &c,  he  translates,  as 
might  be  expected,  "every  writing  that  is 
inspired  is  also  profitable:"  and  affirms  that  it 
was  the  design  of  Paul  to  give  to  Timothy 
a  criterion  of  true  and  false  Scripture,  viz., 
the  power  of  the  former  to  make  the  man 
of  Cod  perfect.    We  do   not  assent  to 
Dr.  Tholuck's  translation  on  philological 
grounds ;  but  much  loss  on  logical,  for  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  make  Paul  write  to  Timo- 
thy in  an  age  when  every  body  was  agreed 
about  the  Old  Testament  canon,  as  Schleier- 
machcr  might  have  lectured  to  his  class, 
when  setting  up  the  inward  criterion  ;  and 
docs  not  the  same  result  after  all  come  out 
as  on  the  other  principle  of  translation,  for 
the  reference  to  "the  Holy  Scriptures"  in 
the  preceding  verse  proves  that   Paul  in 
speaking  of  any  Scripture  as  inspired  spoko 
of  all,  and  meant  to  ascribe  to  all  the  same 
salutary  effects.     Dr.  Tholuck  next  runs 
sicco  pede  over  the  weighty  statement,  Rom. 
xv.  4,  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written 
aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning, 
that  wo  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  hope,"  on  the  ground 
that  much  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
excite  hope  but  terror;  as  if  the  Apostle 
meant  to  enumerate  all  the  kinds  of  learn- 
ing derivable  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  as 
if  hope  in  God's  faithfulness  were  not  in- 
creased by  examples  of  punishment  as  well 
as  reward.    We  can  least  of  all  commend, 
however,  his  treatment  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  (John  x.  3">,)  "The  Scripture  can- 
not be  broken,"  which  ho  does  not  hesitate 
to  regard  as  accommodation  to  Jewish  no- 
tions of  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, oven  as  the  argument  from  the  use 
of  the  word  "gods"  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6)  is  no- 
thing more  than  au  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
We  arc  sorry  to  see  any  part  of  the  accom- 
modation-theory, long  dead  and  buried,  even 
by  "critical   science,"    thus   revisit  the 
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glimpses  of  the  moon  ;  more  sorry  still 
that  it  should  re-appear  under  the  auspices 
of  one  who  has  dono  so  much  to  give  its 
quietus  to  the  rationalism  of  Gaoler  and 
Paul  us,  of  which  that  theory  was  a  living 
member. 

These  passages  are  almost  the  only  ones 
which  Dr.  Tholuck  thinks  it  necessary  to 
examine,  as  appearing  to  sanction  the  al- 
leged claim  by  Scripture  to  its  own  infalli- 
bility. But  these,  strong  as  they  are,  repre- 
sent in  a  very  inadequate  degree  the  whole 
strength  of  the  ease.  Every  assertion  in 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  in  which 
occurs  a  "  Thus  eaith  the  Lord,"  or  an  ap- 
peal to  authority  derived  from  Chri  -t,  not 
only  guarantees  itself,  but  affords  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  writer  in  question  was 
not  allowed  to  mix  his  own  errors  with  the 
truth  of  God.  Every  argumentative  quota- 
tion by  our  Ix>rd  or  his  Apostles  is  a  direct 
proof  that  the  sacred  writer  quoted  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  on  a  level  with  them- 
selves; aud  even  the  more  ornamental  quo- 
tations are  made  with  tokens  of  respect,  and 
in  phrases  of  deference  that  amount  to  the 
same  thing.  The  whole  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry  is  a  perpetual  commentary  on  his 
own  words,  Eoewarf:  rac  ypa^dc,  and  he 
even  dies  with  them  on  his  tongue.  In  the 
Kpistles  of  Paul  alone,  upwards  of  250  quo- 
tations, many  of  them  argumentative  and 
turning  on  the  minuto  accuracy  of  the  ori- 
ginal, exist ;  and  each  of  these  speaks  as 
plainly  as  it  can  for  the  uniform  authority 
of  the  source  whence  it  is  taken.  Evidence 
of  this  kind  must  be  studied  in  detail ;  and 
any  one  who  reads  through  the  whole  Bible, 
as  we  have  lately  done  with  the  view  of  es- 
timating the  magnitude  of  its  own  claims, 
direct  and  indirect,  for  itself,  may  well  be 
astonished  at  their  number  and  variety,  and 
must  regard  the  specimens  examined  by 
Dr.  Tholuck  as  only  like  the  occasional 
highest  peaks  of  a  great  mountain  range, 
where  everything  asserts  for  itself  an  elova- 
tion  above  all  ordinary  levels.  There  is  of 
course  no  later  revelation  to  do  honour  to 
the  New  Testament  as  it  docs  to  the  Old  ; 
but  can  any  one  believe  that  the  Gospels, 
little  as  they  claim  in  comparison  for  them- 
selves, are  not  exalted  by  the  very  act  of 
quotation  that  ratifies  the  histories  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  or  that  when  Christ  treated 
the  Hagiographa  as  divine,  he  did  not  virtu- 
ally promise  an  equal  authority  to  the  least 
obtrusive  memorials  of  tho  new  dispensa- 
tion ?  Against  this  mass  of  historical  evi- 
dence in  tho  form  of  claims,  direct  and 
indirect,  there  is  nothing  to  be  set  on  the 
other  *ide.  Tho  alleged  disclaimers  of  Paul 
arc  two-edged  weapons  cutting  tho  bauds  of 


thoso  who  lay  hold  of  them.  Dr.  Tholuck, 
for  what  reason  we  cannot  tell,  has  conclud- 
ed his  Essay  without  giving  his  promised 
account  of  these  disclaimers  of  infallibility 
by  Scripture  ;  but  what  others  have  written 
is  liker  an  attempt  to  put  them  in  the  Bible 
than  to  extract  them  from  it. 

In  parting  company  with  Dr.  Tholuck'a 
essay,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  though 
in  opposition  to  his  authority,  that  the  case 
is  very  different  between  an  immaculate 
Bible,  bearing  the  weather-stains  of  time  in 
various  44  readings,"  and  one  veined  here 
and  there  with  original  flaws  and  imperfec- 
tions. Not  to  speak  of  the  different  infer- 
ence buck  to  the  author  of  the  work  in  the 
two  cases,  there  is  in  the  former  a  constant 
approach  to  the  original  by  critical  appli- 
ances ;  while  in  the  latter  the  absolutely 
true  is  never  any  nearer:  and  still  more, not 
only  docs  proved  error  work  a  greater  un- 
settlement  in  the  credibility  of  the  Serip- 
ture,  since  we  havo  not  one  sacred  writer  to 
check  another,  for  every  hundred  manu- 
scripts and  other  sources  that  we  have  to 
act  as  checks  on  corruption  in  each  other, 
but  the  inconsistency  of  such  errors  with 
such  high  claims  is  far  more  painfully  felt  in 
the  inspired  scribes  of  the  Bible  than  in  tho 
ordinary  transcribers  of  their  writings,  and 
tends  to  shake  more  or  less  their  entire  au- 
thority. Many  good  men  wo  know,  and 
Dr.  Tholuck  among  the  best,  have  held 
their  faith  in  the  Bible  unaffected  by  these 
credited  errors  ;  but  they  must  ever  be  like 
a  sting  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of 
Christians,  and  when  carried  down  to  the 
multitude  a  Bible  thus  divided  against  itself 
becomes  felo  de  se  and  cannot  stand. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  inspira- 
tion by  Dr.  Tholuck,  in  the  44  Deutsche  Zeit- 
schrift,"  called  forth  two  protests  to  which  we 
shall  draw  attention  as  elucidating  the  strug- 
gles of  Continental  Theology  around  this 
fundamental  article  of  faith.  The  first 
protest  came  from  Dr.  Stier,  a  writer  of 
great  and  growing  influence,  whose  work 
on  tho  44  Discourses  of  tho  Lord  Jesus," 
the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  paper, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  tho 
contributions  that  have  been  made  within 
tho  last  deccnuium  to  German  exegesis, 
and  exhibits  moro  wholesome  results  of 
the  Straussian  controversy,  as  well  as  a 
better  antidoto  for  its  wounds  than  any 
other.  In  other  writings,  extending  over 
a  considerable  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
ho  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  induc- 
tively a  much  stricter  theory  of  inspiration 
than  the  middle  school,  and  his  books  on 
the  Psalms  and  on  44  Isaiah  not  pseudo- 
Isaiah,"  maintain  reverential  views  of  the 
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Old  Testament  with  a  tenacity  and  vigour  to 
which  they  are  strangers.  He  everywhere 
lifts  his  voice  against  the  current  German 
practice  of  separating  Hible  interpretation 
from  practical  uses,  and  condemns  in  no 
measured  terms  the  over-drawn  style  of 
courteous  discussion  on  the  common  ground 
of  science  between  those  who  hold  the  Bible 
to  be  the  word  of  God  and  those  who 
hold  it  to  be  a  string  of  myths  and  tradi- 
tions. He  is  a  man  of  conspicuous  indivi- 
duality and  power,  more  like  Bcngel  in 
most  things  than  any  living  German  theo- 
logian, w  hom  it  would  be  well  if  he  could 
imitate  too  in  point  of  brevity.  His  great 
aim  in  his  principal  work  is  to  vindicate 
the  gospels  by  an  inductive  proof  of  their 
divine  coherence,  and  to  illustrate  the 
mystic  depth  of  our  Lord's  words,  as  well 
as  their  unity  in  the  different  evangelists, 
by  a  detailed  review  of  them  as  the  central 
and  light-giving  essence  of  his  life  on  earth. 
We  think  that  he  has  in  most  things  ex- 
hibited the  divine  and  self-evidencing  mean- 
ing of  the  Saviour's  teaching  and  relative 
history,  and  thus  made  good  his  own  exalted 
views  of  inspiration  more  successfully  than 
any  German  defender  of  the  gospels  who 
has  yet  appeared  ;  while  we  by  no  means 
assent  to  all  his  conclusions,  which  suffer 
here  and  there  from  a  disposition,  not 
sufficientlv  restrained,  to  find  connexions 
and  deep  senses  where  they  probably  do 
not  exist.  He  does  not  contend  for  the  al>- 
solute  impeccability  of  the  sacred  writers 
in  dates  and  names,  but  he  draws  the  line  of 
their  infallibility  a  great  deal  closer  than  it 
has  yet  been  done  in  Germany,  and  speaks 
with  n  strength  and  confidence  of  their  abso- 
lute and  entire  inspiration,  abating  here  and 
there  the  barest  externalities,  which  is  new 
in  that  country.  "  If  the  Son  did  not  know," 
he  says,  li  the  day  of  his  own  second  advent, 
need  wo  wonder  that  the  Spirit  left  his 
evangelists  in  ignorance  of  much  respect- 
ing the  dates  of  his  earthly  history.  Hut 
no  man  will  ever  prove  that  they  have 
committed  one  positive  nnd  essential  error 
even  1o  a  day  or  an  hour."  The  whole 
Scriptures,  Old  and  New,  he  regards  as  in 
the  same  sense  divine  that  the  Son  of  God 
is,  and  uses  that  comparison  of  the  written 
to  the  Incarnate  Word,  w  hich  cannot  be  em- 
ployed on  any  theory  of  partial  inspiration. 
In  the  labours  of  such  a  writer  wo  heartily 
rejoice,  and  regard  him.  and  a  school  which 
he  will  no  doubt  create,  as  likely  to  do  for 
the  New  Testament  the  same  service  on  the 
principle  of  strict  inspiration  that  Ilengstcn- 
berg  and  others  have  done  for  the  <  >ld. 

His  protest  against  Dr.  Tholuck's  essay 
is  somewhat  intemperate  hi  spirit,  which  is 


to  be  regretted,  and  perhaps  all  the  more 
that  the  latter  had  hit  a  weak  place  in  Dr. 
Stier's  theory — the  incompatibility  of  his 
emphatic,  vehement,  and  oft-rcpeatcd  asser- 
tions of  the  authority  of  Scripture  with  any 
admission  in  it  even  of  a  minimum  of  error. 
We  agree  with  the  scope  of  his  protest 
against  the  so  called  believing  theology 
which  Dr.  Tholuck  represents,  as  incapable 
of  insisting  with  fidl  earnestness  on  the  sur- 
render of  human  belief  to  the  authority  of 
(iod  speaking  in  his  word,  but  we  also 
think  he  would  improve  his  own  logical 
position,  and  do  no  harm  to  his  cxegetical 
eonscieucc,  by  casting  away  the  last  remnant 
of  conformity  to  that  middle  system  on 
whose  waverings  and  fluctuations  he  has 
bestowed  so  much  scornful  eloquence. 

The  other  protest  which  Dr.  Tholuck's 
dissertation  called  forth  was  from  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubign6  of  Geneva,  who  com- 
plained of  an  erroneous  statement  in  it  re- 
specting the  well-known  breach  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  M.  Scherer  from  the  Ora- 
toire  in  that  city  in  the  end  of  1849.  This 
Dr.  Tholuck  had  ascribed  to  a  reaction 
against  the  extreme  opinions  of  Dr.  Gaus- 
scn,  whereas  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne  in  his  re- 
ply, contained  in  the  "  Deutsche  Zcitschrift" 
for  December  1850,  shews  that  Schcrcr  had 
entered  the  Oratoire  as  a  professor  five 
years afterthe publication  of  Gaussen's  work, 
and  two  years  after  the  issue  of  a  work 
of  his  own,  in  which  sundry  differences  from 
( Ijuissen's  opinions  were  openly  expressed. 
Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne  and  the  Oratoire  are 
entitled  to  tho  benofit  of  this  explanation, 
as  (he  misconception  is  still  a9  current  in 
this  country  as  it  was  in  Germany.  In  tho 
same  paper  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne  enters  into 
a  lengthened  criticism  of  Scherer's  views  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  Geneva  school  in  tho 
matter  of  his  dismission,  (or  rather  resigna- 
tion,) nnd  to  secure  for  them  against  tbeir 
late  colleague  the  sympathies  of  German 
theologians ;  which  naturally  tended  rather 
to  tho  other  side.  This  leads  us  to  tako 
some  notice  of  M.  Scherer's  sentiments, 
which  in  n  review  like  this  could  hardly 
bo  omitted,  considering  tho  interest  they 
save  excited  in  many  quarters,  though  that 
interest  is  now  dying  away.  We  agree  in 
substance  with  Dr.  Merle  d'Auhigno's  esti- 
mate ;  but  we  prefer  judging  M.  Scherer 
from  his  own  words.  His  most  important 
publication  are  his  two  letters,  (La  Critique 
et  la  Foi,)  the  former  addressed  to  the  di- 
rectorate of  the  <  >ratoire  in  giving  in  his  de- 
mission, and  containing  his  creed  on  tho 
subject  of  partial  inspiration,  with  the  rea- 
sons for  his  chango  from  orthodoxy — the 
latter  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  attempting 
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that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  survives  i 
intact  though  plenary  inspiration  be  a!  •an- . 
doned.    We  shall  only  touch  lightly  on  ] 
this  part  of  our  subject,  both  because  M. 
Scherer's  opinions  are  already  tolerably  fa- 
miliar to  the  British  public,  and  because, 
in  fact,  they  add  almost  nothing  to  those  of 
Schleiermacher,  but  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
translation  of  the  latter  into  French  rhetoric,  | 
unmodified  by  those  corrections  and  abate- 
ments which  Sehleiermacher's  own  great 
disciples  had  applied  to  his  system. 

We  wish  to  do  all  justice  to  a  sincere 
though,  as  we  believe,  erring  brother,  who 
writes  as  one  who  knows  and  loves  the 
Divine  Author  of  the  Bible,  and  who,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  has  acted  with  praise- 
worthy honesty  and  manliness  in  expressing 
his  sentiments  and  abiding  the  consequences. 
It  is  the  more  painful  to  find  in  his  publi- 
cation  grave    mis-statements  of  obvious 
facts,  fatal  inconsistencies  in  his  own  creed,  I 
and  opinions  broached  which  strike  at  the 
foundation  of  all  distinctive  authority  in 
Scripture  whatever.    Is  it  not  a  grave  mis- 
statement roundly  to  assert  that  no  part  of 
the  New  Testament  claims  inspiration — to  I 
confound  things  so  diametrically  opposite  as ! 
submission  to  God  speaking  in  his  own  j 
Word,  and  speaking  by  a  human  rcprescn-j 
tative  who  supersedes  it — to  lay  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  unlettered  Christian  the 
whole  burden  of  criticism  ere  he  find  his 
■way  to  the  Saviour,  as  if  the  orthodox  theory 
did  not  proclaim  to  all  the  world  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  Scriptures — and  (though 
this  is  foreign  to  tho  main  question)  to 
charge  the  common  theory  of  the  atonement 
with  making  the  Saviour  "  wrest  pardon  out 
of  the  hands  of  God  ?"    (II  ne  Parr  ache  pas 
h  Dieu  eomme  le  vent  Vorlhodoxe,  p.  39.) 
Then  as  for  inconsistencies,  can  there  be 
greater  than  to  represent  his  own  system 
as  getting  rid  of  history  and  criticism,  when 
all  the  while  he  makes  salvation  still  de- 
pend on  the  knowledge  of  the  historical 
Christ,  as  he  is  revealed  in  tho  Scripture ; 
or  when  he  professes  to  believe  in  a  Christ  I 
without  the  Bible,  anon   returns  to  the, 
Bible  as  the  only  source  of  Christian  ex-| 
perience,  and  again  equalizes  the  inspiration 
of  all  Christians  with  that  to  which  the 
Bible  was  due  ?    May  we  not  ask,  if  men 
are  capable  of  judging  of  the  alleged  con- 
tradictions of  the  Sacred   Writings  who 
are  thus  blind  to  the  real  contradictions  of 
own  1    And   notwithstanding  these 


inconsistent  admissions  of  tho  value  and 
necessity  of  Scripture  as  tho  mirror  of 
Christ's  person  and  work,  how  destructive 
to  its  dignity  such  assertions  as,  that  "  every 
Christian  ought  to  expect  the  same  inspi- 


ration in  kind  as  the  apostles"— that  "  to 
cease  to  expect  inspiration  is  the  fall  of 
the  Church"— that  M  the  word  of  Christ  is 
not  yet  exhausted  by  the  apostolic  doc- 
trine"— and  that,  "  instead  of  sending  our 
proselytes  to  tho  leaves  of  some  mysterious 
oracle,  wo  must  direct  them  to  the  great 
prophets  of  all  time,  and  to  the  living  in- 
struction of  the  Church,  and  to  the  Word  of 
God  personified  in  his  servants." — (Pp.  16, 
46,  22.)  Such  incoherences  and  extrava- 
gances as  these  justify  us  in  regarding  M. 
Scherer's  system  of  inspiration  as  not  so 
much  a  theory  as  a  rhapsody.  Christ  is  now 
all-in-all ;  then  the  Scripturo  which  contains 
his  image  is  all-in-all ;  and  then  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Church  is  all-in-all  without 
any  attempt  to  harmonize  jarring  contrasts 
or  settle  conflicting  pretensions.  We  there- 
fore do  not  pursue  this  investigation  farther; 
but  may  direct  our  readers,  in  addition  to 
Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne's  strictures,  to  the 
acute  and  vigorous  papers  of  tho  Count  de 
Gasparin,  translated  by  Mr.  Montgomery, 
which  contain  some  fuller  accounts  of  Dr. 
Scherer's  speculations  as  developed  by 
himself  in  the  "  Kevue  de  Strasbourg," 
and  exhibit  at  great  length,  and  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  tho  tendencies  of  his  ill-assorted  creed 
to  increasing  laxity  and  dissolution.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  that  whilo  the  views  of  M. 
Scherer  were  not  such  as  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy in  this  country  or  in  the  breast  of 
French  Protestantism,  they  have  generally 
been  regarded,  even  in  Germany,  as  going 
too  far ;  and  in  Geneva  itself,  where  the 
sentiments  of  Tholuck  and  other  German 
divines  on  Inspiration  are  represented  in  the 
national  Church,  M.  Cellerier,  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  professors,  has  expressly 
condemned  M.  Scherer's  movement  as 
fraught  with  Radicalism,  and  as  tending 
only  to  overturn  and  to  destroy. 

To  gather  up  the  very  latest  utterances  of 
French  and  German  Protestantism  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  wo  mu9t  refer  to  an- 
other controversy  in  which  Count  do  Gaspa- 
rin has  been  engaged.  His  antagonist  on 
the  occasion  was  Dr.  Ullmann  of  Heidelberg, 
the  well-known  and  accomplished  editor  of 
that  first  of  German  religious  magazines, 
"Studien  und  Kritiken."  Dr.  I'llmann 
published  some  years  ago  a  littlo  work  en- 
titled "  The  Essenco  of  Christianity,"  which 
was  translated  in  1849  into  French  by 
M.  Sardinoux  of  Montauban,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  a  most  severe  ordeal  of  criticism  ; 
having  been  designed  for  a  public  more 
accustomed  than  the  French  to  speculation, 
and  less  liable  to  be  startled  by  philosophi- 
cal formulas  as  a  part  of  the  garniture  of 
Christian  ideas.    In  particular,  Count  de 
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Gasparin  made  it  the  subject  of  a  length- 
ened review,  in  the  end  of  1851,  in  the 
same  Journal,  (the  "Archives  du  Chris- 
tianismc,")  in  which  he  had  replied  to  M. 
Scherer ;  but  it  would  appear  (for  we  have 
not  seen  his  article)  in  some  respects  with 
less  success.    Dr.  Ullmann  has  discussed 
his  objections  in  the  third  Number  of  his 
journal  for  1852,  with  great  candour,  and 
we  think  has  in  most  cases  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  them.    Count  dc  Gasparin  had 
brought  against  German   evangelism  the 
charge  of  mysticism,  and  had  given  certain 
criteria  of  its  presenco  in  religious  systems. 
Dr.  Ullmann,  whose  studies  have  lain  much 
among  the  mystical  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  has  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  these 
tests  inapplicable,  and  has  vindicated  the 
right  of  true  mysticism,  in  other  words,  of 
spiritual  depth  and  discernment,  to  a  place 
in  all  Christian  piety  and  Christian  theology. 
This  does  not  particularly  concern  us,  how- 
ever, and  is  only  mentioned  to  bring  in 
the  reference  of  the  debate  to  inspiration. 
Count  de  Gasparin  had  charged  German  the- 
ology, as  a  mystical  theology,  with  setting 
up  an  inward  feeling,  in  place  of  an  outward 
rule.    To  this  Dr.  Ullmann  replies,  (and  it 
is  so  far  satisfactory  to  have  his  testimony 
as  to  the  question  of  right,  whatever  be- 
comes of  that  of  fact,)  "True  mysticism, 
as  the  defender  of  faith  and  love,  against  a 
religion  of  abstract  notions  and  outward  pre- 
cepts, is  far  removed  from  any  desire  to  tear 
itself  away  from  revelation  as  the  objective 
basis,  and  from  Scripture  as  the  certain  rule 
of  Christian  life  ;  and  when  such  mysticism 
lifts  up  its  voice  in  behalf  of  pious  feel- 
ing, this  is  not  with  a  view  to  drive  the 
Scripture  into  the  back-ground,  and  bring 
forward  the  other  as  a  religious  authority, 
but  simply  because  the  truth  of  Scripture 
can  only  become,  by  the  medium  of  feeling, 
our  living  possession,  and  because  what  is 
read  must  bo  felt  in  order  to  bring  forth 
fruit,"  (p.  566.)    Than  this  nothing  can  be 
more  just ;  but  in  replying  a  little  farther  on 
to  Count  de  Gasparin's  charge  against  him, 
in  common  with  other  German  theologians, 
of  denying  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture as  an  outward  rule,  Dr.  Ullmann  is  far 
less  satisfactory,  and  in  truth,  betrays  the 
confusion  and  incompleteness  of  thinking  of 
which  he  had  been  accused.    lie  admits 
that  the  Bible  is  an  outward  rule,  the  turn- 
ing-point of  Protestantism,  but  denies  that 
it  is  exclusive.    His  reasoning  is  curious  in 
favour  of  some  inward  supplement.  Christ 
is  the  centre  of  the  Scripture,  and  higher 
than  the  Scripture,  therefore  Christ  as  exh  ibit-  \ 
ed  in  the  Scripture  is  the  rule  of  our  faith. 
Why  should  it  not  be  said  rather,  "  Christ1 


in  the  Scripture,"  according  to  the 
language  of  Peter,  H  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life  ?"  But  is  not  this  exhibition  of 
Christ  an  outward  rule  ?  u  By  no  means,'1 
replies  Dr.  Ullmann,  "the  exhibition  is 
made  to  faith,  and  faith  is  an  inward  prin- 
ciplc,"  (p.  592.)  "  It  is  very  true,"  we 
make  answer,  "  but  as  faith  is  not  creative, 
but  receptive,  you  give  up  the  question,  else 
what  do  you  make  of  your  concession,  that 
feeling  cannot  sunder  itself  from  Scripture  ?" 
Dr.  Ullmann  descends  to  the  strange  evasion 
that  the  gosjnl  is  not  a  law,  and  that  Christ 
has  abolished  the  legal  principle.  What  are 
we  to  conclude,  then,  respecting  such  phrases 
as  "  the  obedience  of  faith,"  "  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,"  or  the  solemn  and  terrible 
expressions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrows, 
as  to  the  greater  danger  of  those  who  rejected 
Christ  speaking  from  Heaven,  than  of  those 
who  despised  Moses'  law  ?  We  do  not 
yield  to  Dr.  Ullmann  in  insisting  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  inward  illumination  by  God's  grace 
as  the  condition  of  a  right  treatment  oT  the 
outward  rule,  and  on  the  impossibility  of 
ever  adapting  our  spiritual  nature  to  it,  save 
by  the  assimilation  of  faith.  But  this  docs 
not  abolish  the  authority  of  Scripture,  as  a 
God-given  law  ;  the  recognition  of  its  autho- 
rity is  the  first  step  to  the  attainment  of  the 
inward  conformity  which  is  aimed  at ;  and 
onward  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  life  the 
perfection  of  faith  is  the  perfection  of  sub- 
mission. Here,  alas,  is  the  sore  place  in 
German  theology,  even  the  more  advanced, 
and  till  God  himself  be  pleased  to  heal  it, 
both  the  smiting  and  the  salving  of  human 
criticism  must  be  in  vain  ! 

We  have  mentioned  Coleridge  as  among 
the  most  influential  of  the  advocates  of  a 
partial  inspiration,  and  his  sway  over  the 
minds  of  many  has  perhaps  been  as  great 
as  that  of  Sehleiormacbcr.  He  has  deter- 
mined, however,  no  such  advance  towards 
good  in  his  couutry's  theology  ;  and  the 
effect  of  his  errors  (as  we  conccivo  them) 
on  this  subject,  though  far  less  errors  than 
those  of  Sehleiermacher,  has  been  propor- 
tionately more  injurious.  Wo  admire  the 
genius  of  Coleridge,  and  love  the  man  ;  but 
our  assent  to  his  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal creed  (within  the  common  limits  of 
Christian  faith)  is  extremely  qualified  j  and 
could  we  utter  all  our  mind  on  these  points, 
to  admirers  like  Mr.  Maurice  and  Archdea- 
con Hare,  our  observations  might  have  too 
much  of  an  iconoclastic  character.  We 
protest  indeed  against  the  literary  outrage 
lately  dune  to  Coleridge  by  Mr.  Carlyle, 
as  only  injurious  to  the  hand  that  dealt  the 
blow,  and  trust  that  our  passing  remarks 
shall  breathe  a  just  respect  for  one  who 
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must  ever  hold  a  high  place  in  British  lite- 
rature, and  no  mean  place  in  Christian 
theology.  We  regret  the  error  that  strug- 
gled through  life-long  abortions  to  graft  a 
higher  style  of  Christian  divinity  on  the 
intractable  and  mutually  repelleut  philoso- 
phies of  Kant  and  Schelling,  and  disfigured 
the  simplicity  of  Bible  truth  with  such  dis- 
guises as  noumena  and  phenomena  and  such 
eabalastic  quincunxes  as  tho  "  pentad  of 
operative  Christianity."  In  this  Coleridge 
was  unlike  Schlcic-rraacher.  In  too  much 
elso  they  coincide — the  depreciation  of  ex- 
ternal evidence — the  exaltation  of  the  Church 
as  a  judge  of  the  word,  in  Schleiermacher 
more  in  the  individual,  in  Coleridge  more  as 
hardened  into  tho  tradition  of  the  mass — 
and  to  come  to  tho  point  before  us,  in  the 
refusal  of  assent  to  the  unlimited  infallibility 
of  Scripture.  Coleridge's  sentiments  and 
tendencies  on  this  subject  are  found,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  in  his  posthumous  work, 
"  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit,"  in 
many  respects  a  valuable  book,  as  it  certain- 
ly is  a  most  poetical  one,  and  one  in  which 
no  intelligent  advocate  of  plenary  inspira- 
ration  need  refuse  to  admit,  that  there  is 
much  which  may  bo  studied  with  profit  by 
all  tho  adherents  of  that  doctrine.  The 
creed  of  this  book  is  somewhat  like  tho  fol- 
lowing. The  divine  influence  to  which  wo 
owe  the  Bible  is  of  two  kinds — (1.)  In- 
spired Revelation,  to  which  we  owe  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  "  no  jot  or  tittle  of  which 
can  pass  unfulfilled,"  and  between  which 
and  all  ordinary  grace,  "there  is  a  positive 
diflcrenoe  of  kind — a  chasm,  the  pretended 
overleaping  of  which  constitutes  imposture 
or  betrays  insanity  ;"  and  (2.)  the  highest  de- 
gree of  ordinary  "grace,  to  which  wo  owe  the 
Jfagiographa,  diiferent  only  in  degree  from 
the  ordinary  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(pp.  88,  89.)  So  much  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— How  the  New  is  to  be  parcelled  out 
into  these  classes  Coleridge  has  nowhere  in- 
formed us.  It  is  contended  that  tho  in- 
spiring influence  has  not  been  such  as  to 
guard  against  errors  in  detail,  which,  how- 
ever, arc  now  reduced  to  tho  lowest  mini- 
mum, "  some  half-scoro  apparent  discrepan- 
cies," 11  a  petty  breach  or  rat-hole  in  tho 
wall  of  the  Temple,"  (pp.  40,  42,)  and  again 
enlarged  so  as  to  make  one  liable  to  bo 
silenced  by  the  infidel  "  who  throws  in  one's 
face  the  blessing  of  Deborah  or  the  cursings 
of  David,  or  the  Grecisms  and  heavier  diffi- 
culties in  the  biographical  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  or  the  hydrography  and  na- 
tural philosophy  of  the  patriarehal  ages," 
(p.  54.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  essential  and  glorious  truth  of  Scripture, 
as  a  whole,  will  force  its  own  way,  more  es- 


pecially if  it  he  presented  rather  as  the 
supply  of  the  deepest  wants  of  our  souls, 
than  as  au  authoritative  literal  message 
from  God, — a  remedy  verified  and  authenti- 
cated by  the  Church,  and  thus  insinuated  by 
the  voice  of  experience  and  love,  rather 
than  enjoined  by  external  sanctions  as  abso- 
lutely infallible. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Coleridge's  own 
creed,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  aud  it 
occurs  to  us  to  remark  almost  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  it  beyond  what  has  been  observed 
elsewhere,  unless  to  complain  of  its  silence 
regarding  the  New  Testament,  and  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  where  errors  in 
tho  Bible  arc  once  admitted  the  tendency  is 
to  widen  the  breach,  as  we  see  illustrated  in 
Coleridge's  own  recital,  and  that  too  in  a 
didaetic  treatise. 

These  oversights  and  slips  may  be  due, 
however,  to  the  vehemently  polemical  cast 
of  Coleridge's  style,  whioh  is  here  its  charac- 
teristic feature.  The  book  is  rather  an  onset 
on  tho  current  dogmas  of  inspiration,  than 
a  calm  and  logical  exposition  of  a  new 
theory.  It  is  certainly,  in  this  respect,  a 
sublime  example  of  poetical  passion  and 
metaphorical  objurgation,  such  as  is  perhaps 
unmatched  in  our  literature.  The  hard 
charges  brought  against  the  dogmatists  seem 
to  resolve  themselves  into  three.  Of  these 
we  shall  say  a  word  in  succession.  First, 
There  is  the  charge  of  Bibliolalry,  in  other 
words,  of  worshipping  the  letter  of  the 
Bible.  This  unfortunate  term,  coined  in  an 
evil  hour,  and  siuco  freely  bandied  about  by 
scorners  in  whoso  eyes  Coleridge  himself 
would  have  been  a  Bibliolater,  he  only  ap- 
plies to  the  practice  of  overlooking  all  dif- 
ference in  the  argumentative  valuo  of  texts 
of  Scripture,  and  running  away  with  scraps 
and  clauses  of  verses  (merely  because  they 
are  in  the  Bible)  on  which  to  build  doctrines 
or  establish  moral  conclusions ;  and  ho  re- 
gards this  as  the  inevitable  tendency — tho 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  tho  scheme  of  ple- 
nary inspiration,  because  infallibility  admits 
of  no  degrees.  We  condemn  the  practice 
in  question  as  much  as  Coleridge  or  any 
other  reprover  can  do ;  and  on  whomsoever 
the  stroke  alights  let  it  fall.  But  tho  infer- 
ence deduced  to  the  disparagement  of  ple- 
nary inspiration  is  invalid.  The  mind  of 
the  Spirit  is  maintained  by  no  orthodox 
theologian  worth  naming  to  be  identical 
with  all  that  is  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  aud 
as  great  authorities  among  tho  orthodox 
have  protested  against  the  unduly  literal  or 
unduly  figurative  systems  or  accidents  of  in- 
terpretation as  among  laxer  schools.  The 
very  book  of  Job,  to  which  Coleridge  ap- 
peals, is  montioned  in  many  troatiaes  on 
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plenary  inspiration,  as  an  example  in  much !  of  the  sacred  writers  ((pepoutvot,)  with  the 
of  its  structure  of  the  distinction  between  inspiring  influence:  and  we  believe  also  that 
Scripture  as  a  record,  and  Scripture  as  an  ait-  that  influence  adapted  itself  to  the  laws  of 
Oiority  ;  and  indeed,  the  case  is  so  plain, '  their  mental  working,  as  we  see  in  some  ab- 
that  we  arc  almost  ashamed  to  enlarge  on  it.  \  normal  states  of  mind  higher  types  of  its 
I  lis  charge,  except  as  against  the  weaker  natural  thought  and  imagery.  But  who  that 
brethren  of  any  Church,  is  the  fruit  of  mere  j  looks  at  the  prophets  rapt  into  scenes  utter- 
haste  and  forgelfulness.     Why  must  the  |ly  new,  and  left  in  darkness  as  to  the  mean- 


man  who  believes  both  letter  and  spirit  to 
be  from  God,  despise  the  spirit  or  neglect 
it  ?    To  use  Coleridge's  own  figures,  he  has 


ing  of  their  own  visions,  while  still  the  in- 
dividuality is  as  perfect  as  in  the  barest 
chronicle,  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  mysteries 


the  kernel  as  well  as  the  spiritualist,  though  j  of  the  question,  or  think  that  by  the  jingle 
tho  other  may  have  the  husk  too,  the  sheaf  of  mechanical  and  dynamical  he  has  abolish- 
as  well  as  the  straw-bands,  and  if  he  begin  ed  something  tamely  literal  on  the  one 
to  worship  the  latter  to  the  disparagement  hand,  and  established  something  profoundly 
of  the  former,  or  to  confound  the  one  with  spiritual  on  the  other?  If  this  polemic 
the  other,  let  him  be  duly  reprehended,  but  against  mechanism  has  any  meaning  as  up- 
let  not  the  charge  be  flung  at  his  head  which  plied  to  the  extent  of  inspiration,  as  distinct 
strikes  at  the  Bible  itself  as  much  as  his  from  the  mode,  it  seems  to  amount  to  this,  that 
abuse  of  it.  .  the  sacred  writers  were  dynamically  inspired 

Again,  there  is  the* charge  of  mechanism, !  that  they  might  occasionally  err,  in  other 
or  denying  all  free  spontaneous  agency  to  [  words, ceased  to  be  inspired  at  all  where  the 
the  inspired  writers.  We  believo  that  Cole-  j  dynamic  element  came  in,  so  that  tho  dyna- 
ridge  is  virtually  the  author  of  the  much-re- ;  mic  element  was  not  strength  but  weakness, 
peatcd  distinction  between  mechanical  and  :  There  must  be  a  fall  it  seems  to  demonstrate 


dyfiamical  inspiration,  though  these  words 
are  not  used  in  his  treatise.  Many  truly 
eloquent  things  are  uttered  by  him  against 
that  construction  of  the  Spirit's  influence 
which  suppresses  all  personality  and  conspi- 
ration of  the  inspired  persons :  aud  the  pas- 
sage respecting  Deborah  in  particular,  (pp. 
31-36,)  lauded  by  Tholuck,  and  admired  by 


freedom  :  and  the  sacred  writers  must  com- 
mand our  sympathies  by  shewing  that  they 
are  our  erring  brethren.  Pure  gold  is  too 
hard  and  unmallcable:  tho  coinage  of 
heaven  cannot  be  worked  up  without  its 
dross  and  alloy. 

Thirdly,  There  is  the  charge  of  sceptical 
consequences.   Coleridge  Contends  with  great 


Stier,  we  freely  subscribe  to.  Still  we  j  amplitude  and  vehemence  that  the  doctrine 
doubt,  (nay,  we  are  sure  of  the  contrary.)  if  resting  on  no  foundation  of  rational  cvidcuce, 
this  fine  writing  be  anything  better  than ,  but  on  a  weak  fear  of  consequences  should 
beating  the  air,  in  so  far  as  the  controversy  any  error  be  once  admitted  in  God's  word, 
between  limited  and  plenary  inspiration  is  and  on  a  superstitious  crating  for  an  cxter- 
concerncd.  It  is  not  the  mode  of  inspiration  j  nal  infallibility  that  might  rival  the  papal,  in 
that  is  discussed  :  it  is  its  extent  and  that  [fact  draws  after  it,  by  its  exaggerations,  the 
alone.  As  to  the  mode  of  inspiration,  there  j  very  consequences  it  was  meant  to  preclude, 
aro  difficulties  which  neither  Coleridge  nor  and  strengthens  scepticism  within  and  with- 
any  one  else  has  solved  or  can  solve.  To  ex-  out ;  leaving  the  Church  to  be  disturbed  by 
plain  a  miracle  is  a  hopeless  problem.  One  j  every  suspicion,  and  the  Bible  to  be  over- 
may  try  his  logic  if  he  choose  upon  the  eon-  thrown  by  every  proof  of  its  internal  dis- 
vereion  of  water  into  wine.  A  dynamical  cord  and  inaccuracy.  Now,  in  reply  to  these 
theory  would  sound  here  as  bald  as  a  mecha- .  allegations  we  at  once  deny  the  frequent 
nical  one.  All  colours  are  alike  in  the  dark,  j  charge,  that  the  sources  of  belief  in  plenary 
And  if  the  production  of  Scripture  in  the  :  inspiration  are  such  a  priori  anticipations  or 
mass  be  a  miracle,  as  Coleridge  admits  ox-  (such  straits  of  controversy  as  is  gratuitously 
plicitly,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  I  jaw  and  ,  supposed.  The  historical  certainty  that 
the  Prophets,  and  doubtless  much  besides,  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  Coleridge 
who  shall  pretend  to  track  out  its  laws,  or  I  himself  admits,  was  directly  written  as  an 
to  make  everything  plain  by  a  few  such  |  oracular  communication — the  promise  of  our 


phrases  as  M  personal  individuality,"  "adap- 
tation of  native  temperament,"  or  "elevat- 
ing of  religious  consciousness  ?"  If  De- 
borah was  in  her  normal  state  she  was  not  a 
prophetess,  (at  least  in  actu  ;)  if  sho  were 
out  of  it,  who  shall  psychologically  explore 
the  difference?  We  do  not  deny  the  co- 
operation, or  rather  the  sublime  possession 


Lord  to  his  disciples  to  bring  all  his  words, 
and  surely  also  their  connecting  facts,  to 
their  remembrance  by  a  Spirit  equal  in 
infallibility  to  Himself— the  imperial  and 
authoritative  strain  of  the  threo  greatest  of 
Epistles,  not  to  speak  of  repeated  claims  to 
an  inappellable  supremacy  as  of  men  who 
had  the  mind  of  Christ — the  deferential  quo- 
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tation  of  tho  Old  Testament,  as  a  whole,  by 
both  Christ  and  his  apostles — together  with 
reasonings  founded  on  the  Hagiographa  and 
obscurer  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
■which  they  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost — to  say  nothing  of 
all-inclusive  declarations  of  its  divinity  as  it 
then  existed — those,  with  many  minor  argu- 
ments and  irrcsistihle  inferences  to  the  less 
strongly  guaranteed  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament canon,  form  a  basis  of  positive  evi- 
dence to  which  Coleridge  has  given  no  weight, 
and  which  none  of  his  school  who  still  de- 
velop this  theoretical  origin  of  the  doctrine 
they  oppose,  have  fairly  looked  in  the  face. 
Coleridge,  indeed,  only  once  glances  at  the 
tributes  by  our  Saviour  and  Paul  to  the  Old 
Testament,  as  affording  a  plea  for  full  inspi- 
ration, but  scornfully  sets  these  aside  as  no 
more  pertinent  than  a  general  eulogy  on 
Sbakspeare  would  be  to  settle  the  authenti- 
city of  Titus  Andronicus  or  the  poetical 
merits  of  Henry  VI.  But  ho  all  tho  while 
forgets  that  the  tributes  in  question  are  not 
general  but  special,  exactly  as  if  tho  depre- 
ciated works  of  Shakspeare  had  been  quoted 
under  his  name,  and  declared  to  be  full  of 
his  spirit.  We  repol,  then,  as  singularly 
unjust  the  assumption  that  the  doctrine  in 
question  is  the  mere  progeny  of  fear  and 
weakness,  and  not  of  reverence  for  tho  re- 
corded declaration  of  the  highest  authority 
that  Christians  own.  But  does  it  truly 
plunge  us  in  those  consequences  it  was  hy- 
pothetically  invented  to  obviate?  To  us  no 
inference  seems  less  fair  and  conclusive. 
Even  M.  Scherer  grants  that  had  we  a  mass 
of  contradictions  and  errors  in  Scripture 
which  we  could  not  shut  our  eyes  to,  still 
positive  assertions  of  its  infallibility  by  a 
competent  authority  should  produce  an  anti- 
nomy, and  leave  the  mind  in  equilibria.  It 
is  a  reckless  exaggeration  to  maintain,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  that  a  single  proved  error 
in  the  Bible  should  utterly  nullify  tho  whole 
body  of  historical  evidence  that  proves  the 
miracle  of  its  inspiration.  That  evidence 
could  stand  a  harder  strain  than  has  ever  yet 
been  laid  upon  it,  leaving  the  believer  in 
plenary  inspiration  in  doubt  and  perplexity 
indeed,  but  not  in  despair.  It  is  not  denied 
that  earnest  and  honest  minds,  who  have 
held  this  doctrine,  have  had  their  times  of 
mental  agitation.  The  man  who  has  had 
none,  or  who  speaks  disdainfully  of  his  fel- 
lows who  have  passed  through  this  struggle, 
has  our  wonder  rather  than  our  sympathy. 
But  should  a  few  apparent  errors  make  a  | 
mountain  of  evidence  tremble  in  the  ba- 
lance ?  Difficulties,  except  to  sceptical 
minds,  do  not  produce  scepticism,  but  only 
lead  to  a  more  thorough  weighing  of  evidence 
vol  xviii.  7 


and  exploration  of  light.  And  will  any 
candid  man  say,  that  if  the  emergent,  and 
as  yet  unsolved  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
amount  to  no  more  than  Coleridge's  sum- 
mation, "somo  half-score  apparent  discre- 
pancies in  tho  chronicles  and  memoirs  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  they  form  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  scepticism,  or  warrant  the 
renunciation  of  an  otherwiso  proved  doc- 
trine ?  We  have  seen  how  slender  an  array 
the  crucial  instances  of  Dr.  Tholuck  exhibit, 
and  no  competent  student  of  the  Bible,  not 
of  a  morbidly  fault-finding  temperament, 
can  rate  them  very  much  higher.  Without 
auy  unreasonable  straining  of  faith,  the  ne- 
cessary brevity  of  narration,  the  occupation 
of  different  points  of  view,  the  neglect  of 
chronological  details,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, may  surely  be  supposed  to  have 
given  a  discordant  aspect  to  some  parts  of 
Scripture  from  the  beginning.  Nor  is  it  an 
evasion,  but  a  perfectly  honourable  solution, 
to  ascribo  some  considerable  portion  of  the 
alleged  phenomena  to  accidents  of  trans- 
cription. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
how  many  once  magnified  difficulties  (such 
as  the  post-Mosaic  origin  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing) have  since  vanished,  and  how  other 
"  breaches  and  ratholcs"  (we  take  words  as 
they  are  given  us)  havo  been  stopped  up 
even  to  the  satisfaction  of  thoso  who  apply 
most  sternly  the  dark  lantern  of  criticism  to 
such  apertures,  and  labour  to  enlarge  them. 
The  moral  discords  between  tho  Old  and 
New  Testament  spirit,  to  which  Coleridge 
also  alludes,  do  not  seem  more  fairly  to 
warrant  the  sceptical  inference.  The  "  curs- 
ings of  David"  aro  not  more  terrible  than 
our  Saviour's  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees; 
and  one  who  docs  not  find  any  difficulty  in 
regarding  the  wrath  of  God  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  unrighteousness  and  un- 
godliness of  men,  as  perfectly  consistent 
with  love,  should  not  be  greatly  stumbled 
by  that  sublime  impersonal  hatred  of  evil 
and  of  evil  men  as  evil,  which  breathes 
through  the  Psalms  of  David  as  the  blast  of 
heaven  against  the  face  of  wickedness.  We 
search  in  vain  through  the  Old  Testament 
for  any  approved  severity  which  was  not 
done  in  God's  name ;  and  if  Coleridgo  be- 
licvetl  Jael  guilty  of  tho  odious  pcrlidv  he 
seems  to  impute  to  her,  would  not  this  be 
to  make  Deborah  sing  her  own  condemna- 
tion, and  fall  not  only  below  the  level  of 
prophetic  inspiration,  but  of  vulgar  humani- 
ty ?  We  permit  ourselves  one  remark  more 
on  this  subject.  If  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  purged  by  inspiring  in- 
fluence in  its  approved  models  and  sanction- 
ed monuments,  why  is  tho  alleged  defect 
limited  to  one  field?    Why  is  vindictive 
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wra'h  the  only  stumblingblock  ?   Why  have!  thoroughly  intelligent.    The  abatements  it 
no  ode  to  chant  the  praises  of  domestic  must  make  from  the  natural  meaning  of  the 


servitude,  no  hymn  on  the  blessings  of  pol 
gamy,  no  countcr-epithalamium  on  the  feli- 
cities* of  divorce  ?  To  us  the  marvellous 
freedom  of  the  Old  Testament  from  sanc- 
tioned moral  discords  with  the  New,  is  one 
of  its  most  supernatural  features,  and  re- 
duces apparent  exceptions  to  insignificance 
and  shadow. 

These  aro  some  of  the  guards  by  which  a 
believer  in  this  doctrine  might  honestly  es- 
cape every  sceptical  pitfall.  Nor  is  a  single 
prudential  ride  which  Coleridge  has  laid 
clown  for  guidance  in  dealing  with  (lie  honest 
sceptic  inapplicable  on  the  other  side.  The 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity  is  here  also 
— its  glorious  history — its  incorporation 
with  all  truth  and  nobleness  in  the  best  pe- 
riods of  the  world's  leading  nations.  We 

can  as  fairly  as  he  turn  these  objects  first  to  Who  is  to  issue  your  expurgated  edition, 
the  inquirer's  eye,  ere  it  meet  the  counter-  and  on  what  principle  1  Where  aro  you  to 
balancing  difficulties,  though  we  care  little  put  in  the  brackets,  the  italics,  the  obelisks, 
for  auy  arrangement  that  looks  like  conceal-  like  buoys  and  beacons  of  an  unsafe  naviga- 
ment  and  reserve.  These  considerations  for  tion  ?  Your  lighthouse  of  the  world  is  it«df 
the  sceptic  all  remain,  nay,  remain  in  far]  in  error,  not  only  by  an  aberration  of  the 


>ic  m  speauing  of  itself — the  total  uncer- 
tainty where  to  draw  the  lino  between  tho 
essential  and  unessential  elements  of  the 
compound — the  incapacity  of  appeal  to  an 
inward  criterion  without  exalting  it  above 
the  admitted  revelation — the  helplessness  of 
the  guidance  of  the  Church,  which  on  lh'i9 
supposition  is  but  a  multiple  of  the  same 
incapacities;  all  would  seem  to  make  this 
position  one  of  prolonged  disquietude,  which 
could  only  be  escaped  by  final  scepticism,  or 
by  returning  to  an  infallible  Bible,  or  by 
rushing  into  the  arms  of  an  infallible  Church. 
In  the  presence  of  the  sceptic,  especially, 
such  a  defender  of  Christianity  would  bo 
sore  pressed  by  the  cross  examination,  "If 
you  give  up  tho  Bible  as  a  rcgulu  regit  fans, 
how  is  it  to  be  printed  as  a  regula  regv.lata? 


higher  efficiency,  for  they  crystallize  around 
the  Bible  as  their  fixed  centre.  The  echo  in 
the  Church  leads  back  to  the  original  voice. 
The  brightness  of  the  camp  conducts  in  every 
line  to  the  sacred  Ark  with  its  Volume  over 
which  the  glory  rests. 

We  shall  not  do  Coleridge  the  injustice 
of  confounding  his  mitigated  expression  of 
the  defects  of  tho  Bible,  with  what  has  been 
heard  from  some  members  of  his  school. 
We  shall  not  press  trim  with  tho  retort  that 
applies  with  irresistible  force  to  them.  The 
separation  of  the  truly  divine  from  the  hu- 


ight  but  by  a  nutation  of  the  luminary. 
What  Bureau  of  Longitudes  shall  supply 
the  cphemeridos  (Hohcre  Kritik,  Wissen- 
schaftlicfie  Kritik,  Endresultate  thr  Kxegese) 
to  help  the  poor  mariner  to  his  haven  V* 

On  the  manifestations  of  British  opinion 
subsequent  to  Coleridge  favourable  to  par- 
tial inspiration,  our  limits  forbid  us  here  to 
enter.  Our  estimate  of  the  theory  of  Ar- 
nold, as  it  is  incidentally  developed  in  his 
Sermons,  may  be  easily'gathered  both  in 
its  light  and  shado  from  our  previous  criti- 
cism.   Of  Mr.  Morell's  system  we  shall 


man  and  imperfect  element  in  the  Bible  has  only  remark,  that  it  is  but  on  expansion  of 
been  represented  as  a  most  difficult  and  pain- 1  that  of  Schleierrnachcr,  with  this  leading  dif- 


ful  process — a  process  in  which  the  learned 
chiefly  can  have  a  share — and  one  which 
affects  and  modifies  many  received  conclu- 
sions respecting  Bible  authority.  It  would 
almost  seem  to  be  a  principal  part  of  the 
discipline  of  a  Christian's  life  to  construct 


ference,  that  Sehleiermachcr's  "  religious 
consciousness,"  a  modification  of  "  feeling," 
is  supplanted,  not  always,  or  indeed  gene- 
rally, in  a  constant  manner,  by  Cousin's 
"  intuition,"  a  power  of  "  reason."  On  tho 
psychology  of  this  system,  which  seems  to 


out  of  tho  common  text  his  critical  edition  ;  us  to  err  still  farther  in  making  logic  con- 
and  this  discipline  is  alleged  to  be  as  salutary  versant  with  the  fragments  of  intuitions  to 
in  its  own  nature  as  secure  in  its  results,  which  it  is  utterly  blind  as  wholes,  we  shall 
Of  this  fraction  (we  hope  it  is  nothing  more)  j  not  now  animadvert.    We  protest  chiefly 


of  the  school  of  Coleridge,  we  will  only^ay, 
that  we  neither  envy  them  the  blessedness 
of  their  trials,  nor  the  safety  of  their  attain 
ments.    The  voyage  to  heaven  is  trying 
>ugh,  with  its  shilling  winds  and  treache- 


rous tides,  without  adding  (if  clear  evidence 
do  not  demand  it)  the  presence  of  a  leakage 
in  the  vessel,  and  the  frequent  sound  of 
starting  timbers.  We  deplore  the  struggles 
of  an  honest  mind  in  this  predicament  — 
thoroughly  honest  and  at  the  same  time 


against  the  fundamental  fault  of  his  work 
on  the  "Philosophy  of  Religion,"  in  its 
bearing  on  inspiration,  that  it  throughout 
abolishes  an  objective  source  and  rule  of 
subjective  piety.  We  insist  as  strongly  a9 
Mr.  Morell  on* the  need  of  a  supplementary 
influence  to  make  tho  outward  standard 
spiritually  available ;  nor  shall  we  quarrol 
greatly  with  any  psychology  that  agitates 
the  question  by  what  inward  powers,  or  by 
what  combination  of  them,  this  spirit 
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comprehension  is  made.  But  to  lower  and 
thrust  into  the  background  the  objective  side 
as  springing  up  only  secondarily,  and  as 
being  affected  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
subjective  in  "  verbiage,  memory,  mere 
judgment,  and  logic,"  is  what  we  regret  to 
see  done  by  a  writer  of  his  talents  and  sin- 
cere aims ;  and  if  our  preceding  reasoning 
be  of  any  value,  the  doctrine  of  biblical  in- 
fallibility thereby  sustains  great  injustice. 
We  regret  also  the  inevitable  tendency  to 
equalize  the  intuitional  consciousness  in  the 
historical  Church  with  tliat  from  which  the 
Bible  on  this  theory  first  sprung,  so  that  in 
regard  to  its  interpretation  wo  hear  from  Mr. 
Morell  such  echoes  of  the  results  of  M. 
Scherer  as  these,  that  "  we  should  not  be 
always  looking  to  the  vestments  of  worn-out 
ideas,  instead  of  interpreting  the  living  voice 
of  God  as  it  speaks  to  us  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  present  hour." — (P.  351.)  If  this 
course  be  once  taken  everything  is  down- 
ward. Religion  becomes  an  affair  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Dogmatic  is  merged  in 
Statistics.  And  the  eternal  Alp  of  an  infal- 
lible Bible,  the  same  in  sunshine  as  in 
storm,  melts  away  in  the  haze  of  a  fata 
morgana,  reflected  from  below,  and  varying 
with  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  make  light  of  the  adapta- 
tions of  the  Bible  to  our  deepest  reason,  or 
of  the  consent  of  the  Church,  like  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  amid  all  minor  and  jarring 
noises,  to  its  cardinal  principles.  But  Mr. 
Morell's  language  tends  farther  than  this  by 
a  great  deal,  and  looks  like  an  unhappy  re- 
lapse to  the  criterion  of  rationalism  under  a 
Christian  name. 

u  This  light  and  darkness  in  one  chaos  joined, 
Who  shall  divide!   The  god  with,  the  mind." 

Closing  hero  our  review  of  theories  of 
partial  inspiration,  we  are  happy  to  think 
that  an  examination  equally  extensive  of  the 
varieties  of  the  theory  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion, as  it  has  recently  been  held  and  assert- 
ed, is  by  no  means  called  for.  Minor  dif- 
ferences appear  in  such  standard  works  of  a 
comparatively  bye-gone  period  as  those  of 
Dick  and  Henderson,  and  in  such  essays, 
representative  of  the  views  of  large  sections 
of  British  Christianity,  as  those  of  Dr. 
■Eidie,  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Candlish.  The 
spirit,  however,  is  the  same  ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  a  growing  purpose  to' treat 
as  indifferent  the  psychological  niceties  of 
the  question — such  as  modes  and  degrees  of 
inspiration,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  words, 
which  we  may  truly  say  is,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  a  verbal  contro- 


versy— and  to  rally  around  the  one  capital 
article  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible. 

With  peculiar  gratification,  considering 
the  quarter  whence  it  comes,  and  the  traces 
it  bears  of  the  school  of  Coleridge,  do  wo 
welcome  the  truly  learned,  vigorous,  and 
genial  work  of  Mr.  Westcott  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  "  Elements  of  the  Gospel  Harmony" 
Such  a  reaction  in  favour  of  a  plenary  inspi- 
ration, intelligent  and  thoughtful,  firmly  held 
yet  charitably  pleaded  for,  is  to  us  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  signs  that  could  bo 
given  from  any  English  school  of  theology. 
Mr.  Westcott's  book  is  thoroughly  informed 
with  all  recent  German  literature,  and  con- 
tains independent  views  on  the  gospels,  and 
researches  into  patristic  opinion.  It  stands 
on  much  the  same  parallel  as  Dr.  Stier's 
work  already  noticed,  (admitting,  however, 
no  minimum  even  of  proved  inaccuracy  in 
the  evangelic  records,)  and,  with  many  of 
the  merits,  it  has  perhaps  some  of  the  im- 
perfections of  its  Gorman  analogue,  such  as 
occasional  fancifulncss,  aud  straining  after 
hidden  senses  and  well-balanced  schemata. 
We  sincerely  regret  that  our  limits  prevent 
us  justifying  these  remarks  by  examples. 
We  canuot  omit  to  notice  tho  elaborato 
catena  of  the  views  of  the  fathers  on  inspira- 
tion, given  by  Mr.  Westcott,  which  may  be 
road  as  a  corrective  to  the  summary  of  Dr. 
Tholuck,  and  also  the  evidence  from  tho 
pseudo-Clementine  remains  that  our  Scrip- 
ture canon  did  not  spring  up  in  mist  and 
darkness,  but  under  the  eye  of  a  negative 
school  as  wakeful  and  active  as  the  Ebionitcs 
of  tho  pressnt  day.  Tho  whole  style  of 
Mr.  Westcott's  work  shows  how  possible  it 
is  to  think  profoundly  and  reasonably  with- 
out undermining  the  foundations  of  faith, 
and  to  be  a  debtor  to  Germany  without 
being  a  slave. 

The  eloquent  work  of  M.  Gaussen  of  tho 
Oratoire  is,  however,  the  most  elaborate 
contribution  that  has  been  made  of  recent 
years  to  the  literature  of  the  orthodox  side 
at  home  or^ibroad.  With  much  in  it  we 
heartily  accord,  and  cannot  too  much  admire 
tho  fervour,  brilliancy,  and  indomitable 
vitality  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  No 
one  has  more  powerfully  illustrated  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  sacred  writers,  or  urged 
more  successfully  the  arguments  from  the 
language  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  or 
obviated  more  convincingly  the  objection 
from  various  readings,  and  from  the  appa- 
rent unimportance  of  Scripture  details.  Wo 
cannot  admit,  however,  tho  force  of  the 
reasoning  that  would  exalt  all  tho  writings 
of  the  old  and  New  Testament  to  prophetic 
dignity.  We  cannot  limit  the  inspiration 
of  the  Apostles  to  their  writings,  for  the 
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mistakes  in  conduct  usually  quoted  to  prove 
this,  were,  as  Tertullian  remarks,  "  conver- 
sat  ion  is  vitia  non  predicationis.'1''  And  still 
less  can  we  sympathize  with  the  rigid  uni- 
formity with  which  ho  carries  out,  in  little 
harmony  as  it  seems  to  us  with  his  own 
views  of  individuality,  the  theory  of  an  ab 
initio  dictation  in  the  case  of  every  sacred 
writer  without  exception.  We  regret  this 
narrowing  of  the  standing-ground  which  the 
believers  in  an  immaculate  Bible  might 
occupy  against  all  disturbing  theories,  and 
greatly  prefer,  as  an  ampler  programme  of 
united  action,  the  homely  conversational 
criticism  passed  by  an  unnamed  colleague 
of  M.  Gaussen,  on  this  part  of  his  work,  as 

Suotcd  by  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne  in  the  letter 
Iready  noticed  to  the  "  Deutsche  Zeits- 
chrift/'  "The  Holy  Spirit  has  treated  tho 
sacred  writers  as  a  father  his  child  when 
they  are  climbing  a  mountain  together. 
There  are  steep  places,  where  he  gives  him 
his  hand,  others  more  dangerous,  where  he 
takes  him  up  in  his  arms ;  and  sometimes 
there  are  places  more  level,  whero  he  lets 
him  run  alone.  In  every  case  he  gives  him 
the  help  which  the  circumstances  require." 

We  must  repeat,  in  closing  this  article, 
our  profound  conviction  of  the  present  value 
of  the  propositions  we  have  sought  to  discuss 
and  defend.  Three  powers  are  now  in  active 
contest  for  the  mastery  of  the  world — Ro- 
manism, Naturalism,  and  Evangelism  ;  and 
it  is  our  assured  belief,  that  if  Evangelism 
does  not  everywhere  become  and  rejoice  to 
be  known  as  Bidlicism — thus  availing  itself 
of  a  position  which  we  bclievo  reason  can 
fully  justify  by  evidence — it  must  suffer  in 
the  collision. 

The  headless  arrows  of  an  arbitrary  and 
sentimental  pietism  will  hardly  avail  against 
the  formidable  onset  of  the  dogmatic  infal- 
libility of  Romanism.  There  is  an  axe  in 
the  Roman  fasces,  and  these  pointless  darts 
run  no  small  risk  of  being  added  to  the 
sheaf.  Extremes  will  continue  to  meet  as 
they  have  met  already  ;  and  tho#o  who  have 
refused  to  yield  unconditionally  to  God  will 
end  by  submitting  to  a  human  yoke.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  subtle  affinity  between  one 
human  arbitration  and  anothor ;  and  he  who 
has  found  a  rule  in  himself  above  the  Bible, 
has  little  to  change  in  finding  it  (in  practice 
if  not  in  theory)  in  a  sacred  corporation.  It 
is  then  a  comparative  accident  whether  the 
magnetic  current  shall  prove  of  a  negative 
or  positive  kind ;  and  the  only  influence 
which  can  break  the  circuit  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  element — a  faith  distinct  from 
either  self-reliance  or  blind  creature- worship 
—in  the  absolute  Word  of  God. 


So  is  it  too  in  the  struggle  of  Evangelism 
with  Naturalism.  We  invite  all  who  arc 
undecided  to  re-examine  the  evidence  for  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible,  a»  a  matter  of  fact, 
convinced  that  assurance  here  will  bar,  as  it 
surely  ought  to  do,  those  unwise  concessions 
to  the  so-called  spirit  of  the  age,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  tho  idea  of  a  fixed  revela- 
tion. The  mission  of  the  Bible  is  to  con- 
quer the  age  and  not  to  yield  to  it — to  ally 
with  itself  indeed  all  truth  and  all  progress, 
but  to  impress  on  all  its  own  sublime  iden- 
tity. What  can  tho  Bible  suffer,  if  its 
friends  are  only  true  to  it  t  With  what 
new  weapons  can  it  bo  attacked?  With 
what  green  withes  can  it  be  bound  1  What 
has  the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth 
century  done  to  supersede  it  more  than  that 
of  the  fourth  or  the  eighteenth  ?  Every  ago 
has  more  than  one  Erostratus ;  but  while 
they  are  quarrelling  for  pre-eminence,  the 
temple  stands,  and  their  torches  expire. 
Strauss  abolishes  Paulus  :  and  Ewald  de- 
clares that  in  Strauss  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  new.  The  giants,  sprung  from  the 
dragon-teeth  of  scepticism,  slay  each  other, 
while  the  Bible,  like  tho  immortal  letters  of 
Cadmus,  (which  are  indeed  its  own,)  passes 
on  to  mingle  with  tho  thought  and  speech  of 
all  lands  and  all  centuries. 

One  might  have  hoped  that  by  this  time 
antagonism  to  such  a  book  should  have 
ended,  a  book  that  alights  everywhere  with 
healing  in  its  wings,  that  has  dissolved  tho 
worst  fetters  of  humanity,  marked  the  line 
for  ages  between  liberty"  and  despotism,  as 
it  seems  almost  about  to  do  in  our  own 
between  civilisation  and  reviving  barbarism, 
and  has  so  gathered  up  in  itself  all  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future,  and  the  seeds  of  ad- 
vancement, that  its  eclipse  would  be  the 
return  of  chaos,  and  its  extinction  the  epi- 
taph of  history.  The  resistance  of  ages  to 
this  book,  however,  is,  after  all,  its  crowning 
legitimation.  The  Bible  is  too  good  for  tho 
race  it  has  come  to  bless.  It  blesses  them 
like  an  angel  whose  mission  is  peremptory, 
and  it  troubles  too  many  waters  in  its  woik 
of  healing  to  be  left  in  peace.  It  is  felt  and 
feared  by  all  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world.  It  is  the  visiblo  battle-field  of 
invisible  forces,  shewing  in  the  radiant  faces 
of  the  martyrs  that  have  died  for  it,  and  the 
unearthly  struggles  of  those  who  have  hunted 
it  from  the  earth,  what  mysterious  interests 
are  suspended  on  its  safety  or  its  destruction. 
No  feeblo  suffrage  can  augment  the  claims 
of  a  book  which  has  its  witness  below  as 
signal  as  its  witness  above,  which  numbers, 
to  say  nothing  of  nobler  trophies,  its  hundred 
millions  of  copies  in  circulation,  and  ingoing 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  conquering 
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and  to  conquer.    But  to  vindicate  its  majesty 
/against  all  doubters  as  made  in  the  image  of 
/  God,  with  everything  of  humanity  except  its 
/  weakness,  all  its  parts  and  lineaments  shining 
!  with  the  lustre  of  the  divinoe  face,  here 
i  more  veiled,  there  more  open,  and  an  unction 
descending  on  it  from  the  head  to  the  skirts 
of  the  garments, — this  is  an  office  as  grate- 
ful to  Faith  as  it  is  welcome  to  Reason.  It 
is  an  altar  which  sanctifies  the  meanest  gift. 
And  tho  worshipper  may  well  be  lost  amid 
the  myriads  whose  brightest  hope,  after 
walking  by  this  oracle  through  life's  dark- 
ness, is  to  reach  that  sanctuary  of  peace, 
where  reverence  for  the  Highest  is  wounded 
by  no  discord,  and  where  those  who  have 
been  the  last  to  believe  shall  be  the  first  to 
^adore. 


Origin  of  tiie  Diamond.  By  Sir  Davtd 
Brewster,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  In  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society, 
Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  455.  London, 
1835. 

11.  A  Treatise  on  Gems  in  reference  to  their 
Practical  and  Scientific  Value  ;  a  Useful 
Guide  for  tiic  Jeweller,  Amateur  Artist, 
Lapidary,  Mineralogist,  and  Chemist ;  ac- 
companied by  a  description  of  the  Most 
Interesting  American  Gems  and  Orna- 
mental and  Architectural  Materials.  By 
Dr.  Lewis  Feichtwanger,  Member  of 
the  New  York  Lyceum,  &c  New  York, 
1838. 

12.  A  Memoir  on  the  Diamond,  including 
its  Economical  and  Political  History.  By 
John  Murray,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
Second  Edition.    London,  1839. 

13.  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Pearls  and 
Precious  Stones  formed  by  the  late  Philip 
Hope,  Esq.  Systematically  arranged  and 
described.  By  B.  Hertz.  Folio,  42 
Plates.  London,  1839.  Printed  for 
private  circulation. 

14.  On  the  Optical  Properties  of  Muriate  of 
Soda,  Fluatt  of  Lime,  and  he  Diamond, 
as  exhibited  in  their  Action  on  Polarized 
Light.  By  David  Brewster,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Lond.  and  Edin.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
vol.  viii.  p.  157.  Edinburgh,  1816.  lie- 
printed  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  vol. 
Ixxxiii.  p.  81.    Paris,  1816. 

15.  On  a  Remarkable  Property  of  the  Dia- 
mond. By  Sir  David  Brewster,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  and  V.P.R.S.E.  In  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  1841,  p.  41. 

16.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  prin- 
cipally through  the  Northern  Provinces  and 
the  Gold  and  Diamond  Districts,  during 
the  Years  1836-1841.  By  Georoe  Gard- 
ner, F.L.S.,  Superintendent  of  tho  Royal 
Gardens  of  Ceylon.    London,  1852.  8vo. 

There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  general 
knowledge  about  which  ordinary  readers  are 
less  informed  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
Account  of  the  Diamond  Workings  and  'f diamond.    Even  the  mineralogist,  the  cho- 
Diamonds  of  Sumbulpore.     By  Peter) mist,  and  the  natural    philosopher  have 
Breton,  Esq.    In  the  Transactions  of  the  i  limited  themselves  to  a  very  partial  study 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Travels  through  tiie  Gold  and 
Diamond  District  of  Brazil.  By  John 
Mawe.    London,  1812. 

2.  Traiti  de  Miniralogie.  Par  M.  l'Abbe 
Hacy.  Tom.  iv.  pp.  419-440.  Paris, 
1822. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  Precious 
Stones,  including  their  History,  Natural 
and  Commercial ;  to  which  is  added  the 
Methods  of  Cutting  and  Polishing.  By 
John  Mawe.  Second  Edition.  London, 
1823. 

4.  Description  of  the  Diamond  Mine  of 
Panna.  By  Francis  Hamilton,  M.D., 
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of  the  origin,  the  history,  and  the  properties 
of  this  remarkable  substance.   Ranked  as  it 


Notice  of  die  Diamond  and  Gold  Mines  I  must  be  among  the  bodies  of  the  miuoral 
of  the  Residency  of  Ute  North-  West  Coast  \  world,  and  regarded  as  it  has  ever  been  as 
of  Borneo,  in  the  Singapore  Chronicle,  the  most  valuable  production  which  tho 
October  11,  1827,  and    in   Edinburgh  earth  embosoms,  it  has  always  occupied, 
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from  its  value  as  well  as  its  beauty,  the  first 
place  among  those  precious  stones  which  it 
is  the  highest  ambition  of  wealth  and  power 
to  accumulate.    But  though  thus  associated 


10.  Observations  relative  to  tfie  Structure  and  with  zircon,  sapphire,  ruby,  topaz,  and  the 
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emerald,  it  essentially  differs  from  them  all  monds  from  the  interior  of  Africa  were 
in  its  origin,  its  composition,  and  its  physical  procured  from  Etruria  hy  the  merchants  of 
properties;  and  while  it  takes  precedence  Carthage.  Although,  in  speaking  of  the 
of  them  all,  it  is  nevertheless  the  meanest  treasures  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
in  its  elements,  the  weakest  in  its  structure,  Homer  does  not  enumerate  any  of  the  gems, 
and  the  most  perishable  in  its  nature.  The  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  was  well  known  to 
full-grown  diamond  indeed  exceeds  in  value  the  ancients.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  posses- 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  times  its  mass!  ses  a  diamond  on  which  an  antique  head  is 
in  gold  : — It  is  the  most  cherished  property '  engraven  ;  and  in  the  British  Museum  there 
and  tho  proudest  ornament  of  kings:* — It  is  an  ancient  Roman  gold  ring  with  an  oo- 
is  the  most  prized  and  the  brightest  jewel  in  tohedral  diamond  set  in  it. 
the  chaplct  of  beauty,  and  yet  it  is  but  a'  In  his  work  on  Natural  History,  Pliny 
lump  of  coal,  which  it  reduces  to  a  cinder,  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  descrip- 
and  dissipates  into  that  insalubrious  gas' tion  of  the  diamond  and  its  properties.  He 


which  ascends  from  the  most  putrid  marsh, 
and  bubbles  from  the  filthiest  quagmire 


describes  it  as  disseminated  like  gold  in 
metallic  veins — as  accompanying  gold,  and 


seed  of  the  cucumber,  which  it  resembled  in 
colour.  Pliny  then  informs  us  that  thero 
were  six  kinds  of  diamonds, — tho  Indian 


The  word  diamond  is  derived,  through  I  as  produced  only  in  that  metal.  He  says 
the  French  diamant,  from  the  Greek  word  J  that  the  Ancients  believed  that  it  was  found 
KSajiac,  invincible,  and  this  again  from  a' only  in  the  metals  of  Ethiopia,  between  the 
and  da/iaw,  to  crush  or  subdue, — from  its:  Temple  of  Mercury  and  the  Island  of  Meroo, 
supposed  property  of  resisting  the  action  ofl  and  that  it  was  never  found  larger  than  the 
fire  and  the  heaviest  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mcr.f  The  diamond  seems  to  have  been 
known  from  tho  remotest  antiquity  ;  and 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  found  among  tho 'diamond,  the  Arabian,  the  Afactdonian,  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Khorsabad,  we  have'  Cyprian,  a  fifth  called  Ceuchron,  and  the 
no  doubt  that  it  will  yet  be  discovered ,  sixth  called  Siderites.  The  Indian  diamond 
among  the  interesting  relics  of  tho  Assyrian  was  not  the  product  of  gold,  but  had  a 
kings.  The  diamond  is  more  than  once '  relation  to  crystals.  It  was  translucent 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  wo  have  no  like  them,  and  it  was  hcxatigular,  ter- 
mcans  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  that  minuting  in  two  opposite  points,  as  if  two 
the  original  Hebrew  words  are  rightly  rcn-1  rounded  cones  wero  joined  together.* 
dered  in  our  translation.  With  the  ex-  The  size  of  this  diamond  was  that  of  tho 
ception  of  the  sapphire,  the  other  gems' kernel  of  a  filbert.  Similar  to  the  Indian 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  do  not  cor-  diamond,  but  much  less,  is  tho  Arabian, 
respond  with  those  which  now  bear  the  same '  which  has  tho  paleness  of  silver,  and  is 
names.  In  the  breastplate  of  judgment  j  found  only  in  the  finest  gold.  He  describes 
worn  by  the  high-priest,  the  second  row  of'  it  as  of  the  most  extraordinary  hardness, 


precious  stones  consisted  of  the  emerald,  the 
sapphire,  and  the  diamond  ;  and  as  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  which  signify  lights  and 
perfections,  wero  "to  be  as  Aaron's  heart 
when  he  gocth  in  before  the  Lord,"  it  has 


breaking  anvils  and  hammers,  and  resisting 
fire  and  heat.  The  Macedonian  diamond 
which  is  also  found  in  gold,  (Philijipico 
auro,)  has  tho  size  of  a  cucumber's  seed. 
The  Cyprian,  so  called  from  being  found  in 


been  conjectured  that  "they  were  diamonds]  Cyprus,  verges  into  tho  colour  of  brass,  and 
of  great  beauty  and  splendour."  Tho  Pro-  is  most  efficacious  in  medicine  !  The  variety 
phet  Jeremiah  states  that  the  sin  of  Judah  ' called  Cenchron,  is  of  the  size  of  a  millet 
was  written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  seed  ;  and  the  Siderites,  which  has  the  lustro 


the  point  of  a  diamond;  and  Ezekiel,  in  a 
mysterious  passage,  speaks  metaphorically 


of  iron,  exceed*  all  the  rest  in  weight,  and 
is  dissimilar  in  its  nature,  for  it  is  easily 


of  the  diamond  and  other  precious  stones  as  broken,  and  may  be  perforated  by  another 
having  been  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.    The  diamond.    Fragments  of  these  stones,  adds 


Syrians  are  said  to  have  carried  on  a  trade 
in  diamonds  with  eastern  nations;  and  dia- 


*  Maximum  in  rebus  humanis,  non  solum  inter 
gem  mas,  pretium  habet  adamas,  diu  non  nisi  regibus 


Pliny,  are  sought  after  by  engravers,  and 
when  fixed  in  an  iron  handle  they  cut  and 
excavate  tho  very  hardest  stones.  When 
Pliny  assures  us  that  tho  hardest  diamonds 
can  be  macerated  in  the  fresh  blood  of  a 


nthii«tTlc,mnrT''cis  C°gnitus-Plin-  Hl«-  **';he-goat,-that  a  magnet  ceases  to  attract 
lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  15.  •  i       •  _    »     uu        t!  1 

f Incudibus  hi  deprebenduntur,  ita  respuentes  ic-|,ron  wnen  m  contact  With  a  diamond  ; — 
turn,  ut  ferrurn  utrinque  dissultet,  incudes  etiam  ipsae  that  the  diamond  is  an  antidote  to  poisons, 

dissiliant.    Quippe  duritia  inennrrabilis  estsimuique   ______  ,  • 

ignium  victrix  natura,  et  nunqunm  incalescens.  Unde]  *  Duo  turbines — thus  describing  pretty  accurately 
•t  nomen  indomi'a  vis  Graece  interpretatione  ac-,  the  octohedron  with  rounded  face.*,  which  is  the  most 
cepit—Plin.  Id.  Id.  |  common  form  of  the  diamond. 
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expels  watery  accumulations,  and  drives 
away  from  the  mind  vain  fears,  we  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  low  state  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  medicine,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Pliny  concludes  his  chapter  with 
the  interesting  statement  that  Metrodorus 
Scepsius  avers  that  diamonds  are  found  in 
Germany  and  in  the  Island  of  Basilia,  along 
with  amber. 

It  would  be  a  vain  and  unprofita'  le  task 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  diamond  during 
the  centuries  of  intellectual  darkness  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  llomau  Em- 
pire. The  diamond  and  other  precious 
stones,  pre-eminent  in  value  above  all  natu- 
ral b  dies,— above  even  the  gold  and  silver 
idols  of  human  worship,  M  erc  regarded  if 
not  as  spiritual  creations,  at  least  as  bodios- 
with  which  spiritual  influences  were  associ- 
ated. The  magical  touch  of  the  aristocrat  io 
gem,  like  the  royal  manipulation  of  more 
modem  times,  was  an  infallible  specific  in 
diseases  which  resisted  the  ordinary  skill  of 
the  physician.  It  reconciled  the  parties  in 
domestic  feuds — it  tested  conjugal  fidelity, 
and  when  the  stone  itself  was  worn  as  an 
amulet,  it  controlled  the  deadliest  poisons — 
calmed  tho  raving  madman,  arrested  the 
magic  wand  of  the  enchanter, — paralyzed 
the  witch's  evil  eye,  and  chased  from  the 
shades  of  night  tho  restless  spirits  that 
hover  round  the  couch  of  mortality.  These 
precious  qualities,  which  wealth  alone  could 
purchase  for  itself,  and  dole  out  to  suffering 
humanity,  were  not  likely  to  be  dissociated 
from  tho  crystals  which  possessed  them, 
even  when  science  had  proclaimed  tho  real 
character  and  properties  of  mineral  bodies. 
It  is  difficult,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
dislodge  error  from  the  scat  which  it  has  ] 
long  occupied,  but  more  difficult  still  when 
it  has  been  interwoven  with  our  interests 
and  our  fears.  To  find  relief  from  pain,  to 
add  a  fresh  lustrum  to  declining  life,  to  steal 
a  glance  into  the  future,  and  to  obtain  an 
interdict  against  his  spiritual  enemies,  suf- 
fering and  trembling  man  will  grasp  even 
the  shadow  of  what  may  be  truth,  and  re- 
linquish it  only  when  it  has  repeatedly  de- 
ceived him.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  1609,  when  Boetius 
de  Boot  published  his  treatise  "  on  Stones 
and  Gems,"  and  corrected  the  errors,  and 
denounced  the  absurdities  of  preceding  wri- 
ters, he  does  not  scruple  to  assert  that 
though  the  superstitious  and  metaphysical 
properties  which  were  ascribed  to  the  dia- 
mond do  not  reside  in  the  gem  itself,  they 
nevertheless  belong  to  the  angelic  spirits 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  con- 
nect in  a  mysterious  manner  with  certain 
substances  in  nature. 


Although  the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing 
diamonds  had  been  known  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  India  and  China,  yet  it  was  only  by 
means  of  emery  or  the  powder  of  corundum, 
and  a  rude  apparatus,  that  these  effects  were 
obtained.  European  jewellers  had  striven 
in  vain  to  overcome  the  extreme  hardness 
of  the  diamond,  and  it  was  not  till  1745 
that  Lewis  Van  Berquen,  a  native  of  Bru- 
ges, conceived  tho  idea  of  cutting  and  polish- 
iug  diamond  with  its  own  powder.  In  rub- 
bing one  diamond  against  another  he  found 
that  a  facet  was  formed  on  each,  and  he  was 
thus  led  to  construct  a  polishing  wheel, 
upon  which,  by  using  diamond  powder  in 
placo  of  emery,  ho  could  grind  and  polish 
diamonds  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Diamonds  have  now  been  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globo.  In  Asia,  Africa, 
North  and  South  America,  and  even  in 
Europe.  In  India  they  have  been  found  of 
a  large  size,  and  in  greater  quantities,  and  it 
is  accordingly  from  that  part  of  the  world 
that  we  received  the  earliest  and  the  best 
information  respecting  this  remarkable  mine- 
ral. 

The  traveller  to  whom  wo  owe  the  earli- 
est as  well  as  the  most  interesting  account 
of  the  Diamond  Miues  of  India,  and  of  the 
diamonds  which  have  been  obtained  from 
them,  is  Monsieur  Tavernier,  who  performed 
six  journeys  to  India  chiefly  on  foot.  As  a 
diamond  merchant  every  facility  was  given 
him  to  obtain  the  information  which  ho  de- 
sired, and  the  native  princes  allowed  him  to 
examine,  and  even  to  weigh  the  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones  which  they  had 
accumulated.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  visit 
all  the  Four  Diamond  Mines  then  known  in 
Ilindostan,  and  also  one  of  the  rivers  where 
the  diamonds  arc  found.  Tho  first  mine 
which  he  visited  was  that  of  Raolconda, 
about  eight  or  nine  days'  journey  from 
Visapour,  and  five  from  Golconda,  which 
was  discovered  about  the  ruiddlo  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.* 

"  Round  about  the  place  where  the  diamonds 
are  found,  the  ground  is  sandy,  full  of  rocks, 
much  resembling  the  parts  near  Fontainrblrau. 
There  are  in  the  rocks  several  veins,  some  half 
a  finger,  some  a  whole  finger,  wide :  And  the 
miners  make  use  of  irons  with  hooks  at  the  end, 
with  which  they  pick  out  the  earth  or  sand, 
which  they  put  into  tubs,  and  among  that  earth 
they  find  the  diamonds.    But  because  these 

*  he*  Six  Voyage*  de  Jean  Baptitte  Tavernier, 
Ecuyer,  Baron  (C  Autxmnr,  qu'U  a  fait  en  Turquit,  en 
Perte,  et  aux  lndet  pendant  Cttpact  de  qttarante  an*. 
Paris.  1751.  3  torn.  Our  extract*  are  chiefly  from 
the  English  Translation,  by  Phillips.  Lond.  Folio. 
1778.  But  our  principal  facta  are  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal French,  which  contains  much  curious  matter 
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veins  do  not  run  always  straight,  but  sometimes 
down,  sometimes  upward,  the  miners  are  con- 
strained to  break  the  rock,  following  always  the 
trace  of  the  veins :  when  they  have  opened  all 
the  veins,  and  taken  out  all  the  sand,  then  they 
wash  it  two  or  three  times  over  to  look  for  the 
diamonds.  In  this  mine  it  is  that  they  find  the 
cleanest  stones,  and  of  the  whitest  water.  But 
the  mischief  is,  that  to  fetch  the  sand  out  of  the 
rock,  they  are  forced  to  strike  such  terrible 
blows  with  a  great  iron-lever,  that  they  flaw 
the  diamond,  and  make  it  look  like  crystal : 
which  is  the  reason  there  are  found  so  many 
soft  stones  in  this  diamond-mine,  though  they 
make  a  great  shew.  If  the  stone  be  clean,  they 
only  give  it  a  turn  or  two  upon  tho  wheel,  not 
caring  to  shape  it  for  fear  of  losing  the  weight. 
If  there  be  any  flaws,  or  any  points,  or  any 
black  or  red  specks  in  it,  they  cut  all  the  stone 
into  fossets ;  or  if  there  be  only  a  little  flaw, 
they  work  it  under  the  ridge  of  one  of  the  fos- 
sets,  to  hide  the  defect.  Now  because  a  mer- 
chant desires  rather  to  have  a  black  speck  than 
a  red  one,  'tis  but  burning  the  stone,  and  the 
speck  becomes  black.  This  trick  at  length  I 
understood  so  well,  that  when  I  saw  any  stones 
in  them  that  come  from  the  mine  made  into  fos- 
Bots,  especially  very  small  ones,  I  was  certain 
there  was  cither  some  speck  or  some  flaw  in  the 
stone." — Taveniier,  p.  134. 

At  the  mine  of  Raolconda  there  were 
several  diamond  cutters,  who  had  each  a 
steel  mill,  some  of  them  like  those  used  in 
Europe.  "  They  cast  water  continually  on 
the  mill,  to  find  out  the  grain  of  the  stone," 
and  when  this  is  found  they  pour  an  oil 
(with  abundance  of  powder  of  diamonds)  to 
make  the  stone  slide  the  faster,  and  in 
grinding  a  diamond  which  weighed  103 
carats  when  cut,  they  laid  on  a  weight  of 
150  pounds  of  lead. 

The  purchasers  of  diamonds  paid  two  per 
cent,  to  the  king  on  all  that  they  bought. 
The  miners,  who  know  all  the  places  where 
the  diamonds  grow,  generally  set  50  or  100 
men  to  work,  in  a  space  about  200  paces  in 
compass,  and  for  the  privilege  of  working 
this  once  they  pay  to  the  king  two  pagodas 
a  day,  and  four  when  they  employ  a  hun- 
dred men.  When  a  workman  meets  with  a 
stono  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  carats,  he  car- 
ries it  to  the  master  of  the  works,  who  re- 
wards him  with  a  piece  of  ealicut  to  make  a 
bonnet,  of  the  value  of  25  sous,  together 
with  a  half  or  a  whole  pagoda.  When  large 
diamonds  are  found,  they  aro  brought  every 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  merchants, 
with  whom  they  arc  allowed  to  remain  for 
seven  or  eight  days,  when  the  price  is  agreed 
upon,  and  a  bill  granted  for  it  upon  Agra, 
Visapour,  or  Surat  When  tho  diamonds 
are  small  they  are  disposed  of  in  another 
way,  which  Taveruier  thus  describos  : — 

"Tia  very  pleasant  to  see  the  young  children 


of  the  merchants  and  other  people  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  who  seat  themselves  upon  a  tree  that  lies 
in  the  void  place  of  the  town :  Every  one  of 
them  has  his  diamond- weights  in  a  little  bag 
hanging  at  one  side,  on  the  other  his  purse, 
with  five  or  six  hundred  pagods  in  gold  in  it. 
There  they  sit,  expecting  when  any  person  will 
come  to  sell  them  some  diamonds.  If  any  per- 
son brings  them  a  stone,  they  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  eldest  boy  among  them,  who  is  as 
it  were  their  chief;  who  looks  upon  it,  and 
after  that  gives  it  to  him  that  is  next  him  ;  by 
which  means  it  goes  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it 
return  to  him  again,  none  of  the  rest  speaking 
one  word.  After  that  he  demands  the  price,  to 
buy  it  if  possible ;  but  if  he  buy  it  too  dear,  'tis 
upon  his  own  account.  In  the  evening  tho 
children  compute  what  they  have  laid  out; 
then  they  look  upon  their  stones,  and  separate 
them  according  to  their  water,  their  weight, 
and  clearness.  Then  they  bring  them  to  the 
great  merchants,  who  have  generally  great  par- 
cels to  match  :  and  the  profit  is  divided  among 
the  children  equally ;  only  the  chief  among 
them  has  a  fourth  in  the  hundred  more  than 
tho  rest.  As  young  as  they  arc,  they  so  well 
understand  the  price  of  stones,  that  if  one  of 
them  have  bought  any  purchase,  and  is  willing 
to  lose  half  in  the  hundred,  the  other  shall  give 
him  his  money.  They  shall  hardly  bring  you  a 
parcel  of  stones,  above  a  dozen,  wherein  there 
is  not  somo  flaw  or  other  defect."— ^'ntcrnier, 
p.  135. 

The  following  account  of  tho  "mystery" 
in  which  the  Indians,  whether  Mahometans 
or  Hindoos,  "drive  their  bargains"  with  the 
diamond  merchants,  is  given  by  Tavernicr 
as  something  exceedingly  curious.  The  sale 
is  made  in  absolute  silence,  and  without  the 
least  "  talking  on  either  side." 

"The  buyer  and  tho  seller  sit  one  before 
another  like  two  tailors,  and  the  one  of  the  two 
opening  his  girdle,  the  seller  takes  tho  right 
hand  of  the  purchaser,  and  covers  his  own  hand 
and  that  with  his  girdle ;  under  which,  in  the 
presence  of  many  merchants  that  meet  together 
in  the  same  hall,  the  bargain  is  secretly  driven 
without  the  knowledge  otany  person.  For  then 
the  purchaser  nor  seller  speak  neither  with 
their  mouth  nor  eyes,  but  only  with  the  hand, 
as  thus :  When  the  seller  takes  the  purchaser 
by  the  whole  hand,  that  signifies  a  thousand, 
and  as  often  as  ho  squeezes  it,  he  means  so  many 
thousands  pagods  or  rupees,  according  to  the 
money  in  question.  If  he  takes  but  half  to  the 
knuckle  of  the  middle-finger,  that's  as  much  as 
to  say  fifty.  The  small  end  of  the  finger  to  the 
first  knuckle  signifies  ten.  When  he  grasps  five 


fingers,  it  signifies  five  hundred;  if  but 
finger,  one  hundred."—  Tavernter,  p.  136. 

The  mine  of  Oani  or  Coukur,  seven  days' 
journey  west  of  Golconda,  was  next  visited 
by  Tavernier.  It  stands  near  a  great  town, 
between  which  and  a  mountain  is  a  plain, 
where  they  find  diamonds.    The  nearer  they 
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dig  to  the  mountain,  the  larger  aro  the 

stones  which  they  find  ;  but  none  are  found 
at  the  top.  This  mine  was  discovered  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  by  a  man, 
who,  in  digging  a  piece  of  ground  to  sow 
millet,  discovered  a  diamond  of  25  carats. 
The  news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  the 
**  moneyed  men  in  the  town  set  themselves 
to  work,"  and  found  diamonds  larger  and 
in  greater  quantity  than  in  any  other  mine. 
Among  the  largest  was  the  celebrated 
diamond  of  nine  hundred  Rattces,"*  or  793 
carats,  which  belonged  to  the  King  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  which  his  General  Mirgimola 
presented  to  the  Great  Mogul.  This  dia- 
mond, known  by  the  name  of  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  after  many  changes  in 
-weight  and  in  form,  is  believed  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  Great  Exhibition  Diamond, 
belonging  to  her  Majesty,  and  now  weighing 
about  100  carats. 

Although  the  stones  in  this  mine  arc 
remarkable  for  their  size,  yet  they  are  less 
clear  than  those  of  other  mines,  their  water, 
or  lustre,  partaking  of  the  quality  of  the 
earth  in  which  they  are  found.  When  the 
ground  is  marshy,  the  colour  of  the  stone 
inclines  to  black,  and  when  red  to  redness. 
In  other  places  they  are  green,  and  in  some 
yellow,  but  what  seems  very  curious, 
**  upon  the  most  part  of  theso  stones,  after 
they  are  cut,  there  appears  a  kind  of  greasy 
moisture,  which  must  be  as  often  wiped 
otf."    In  order  to  discover  the  water  of 


the*  diamond  mines  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  communicated  an  account  of  them 
to  the  Koyal  Society.  Although  mines  of 
diamonds  occur  everywhere  in  the  great 
range  of  hills  which  commence  at  Cape 
Comorin,  and  extend  about  fifty  miles  in 
breadth  through  the  whole  of  Bengal,  yet 
very  few  of  them  are  worked,  and  it  was 
chiefly  from  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and 
Visapour  that  the  world  was  supplied  with 
diamonds,  before  they  were  found  in  Ame- 
rica. The  Earl  Marshal  describes  no  fewer 
than  twenty-three  diamond  mines  in  the 
kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  ffteen  in  the 
kingdom  of  Visapour.  In  one  of  these, 
called  Curruro,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  and  which  is 
worked  by  the  king  for  his  own  private  use, 
diamonds  weighing  eight  ounces  troy,  or 
81 £  pagodas,  or  960  carats,  are  said  to  have 
been  found.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  when  the  country  was  under 
the  govern  ment  of  tho  Hindoos,  and  when 
strangers  were  permitted  to  dig,  a  Por- 
tuguese gentleman  went  for  this  purpose 
from  Goa,  and  having  spent  in  mines  a  great 
sum  of  money,  "he  sold  everything  he 
brought  with  him  that  would  fetch  any 
money,  even  to  the  wearing  clothes  he  could 
spare.  While  the  miners  were  at  work  for 
the  last  day's  expense,  he  had  prepared 
a  cup  of  poison,  resolving,  if  that  night  he 
found  nothing,  to  drink  his  last  with  the 
conclusion  of  his  money ;  but  in  the  even- 
ing the  workmen  brought  him  a  very  fine 


these  stones,  they  examine  them  with  a  and  great  stone,  of  twenty  pagodas  weight, 
lamp  in  the  dark;  but  the  most  infallible  j  (206  carats,)  in  commemoration  whereof  he 
process,  according  to  Tavemier,  is  "  to  carry  caused  a  great  stone  to  be  erected  in  the 
tho  stone  to  a  tree  thick  of  boughs,"  in  place,  with  an  inscription  engraven  on  it,  in 
order  "to  discern  by  the  verdure  of  that  the  Hindoo  or  Tellinga  tongue,  to  the  fol- 
shade,  whether  the  Mater  be  bluish  or  no."  |  lowing  effect,  which  remains  to  be  seen  to 


Above  60,000  persons  were  employed  in 
this  mine. 

The  most  ancient  of  all  tho  diamond 
mines  in  India  is  that  of  Sou mel pour,  a 
large  town,  near  which  is  the  river  Gouet,  a 
tributary  of  tho  Ganges,  in  the  sands  of 
which  the  diamonds  arc  found.  In  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  floods  in  the  river  have  sub- 
sided, about  8000  persons  flock  from  the 
town,  and  search  for  the  diamonds  in  the 
sands  of  tho  river.  Tho  sand  sometimes 
rises  above  the  water,  but  when  it  docs  not, 
they  drain  off  tho  water,  and  carry  away 
the  sand  to  another  place,  where  it  is  washed, 
sifted,  and  oxamined. 

About  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  Ta- 
vemier travelled  in  India,  tho  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  who  had  visited  several  of 



The  translator  says  900  carats,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen. 


this  day. 

1  Your  wife  and  children  sell,  sell  what  you 
have, 

Sparc  not  your  clothes,  nay  make  yourself  a 
slave, 

But  money  get,  then  to  Currire  make  haste, 
There  search  the  mines,  a  priio  you'll  find  at 
last.' 

After  which  he  immediately  returned  with 
his  stone  to  Goa."* 

Tho  mine  of  Wootoor,  which  is  near 
Currure,  yields  stones  of  equal  magnitude, 
and  of  similar  shapes  and  waters,  and,  what 
is  singular,  the  diamonds  are  found  in  black 
earth.  The  mine  of  Muddemurg  is  cele- 
brated for  producing  diamonds  of  a  fine 
shape  and  water;  and  Melwillie,  or  the 
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new  mine,  discovered  in  1670,  gives  avell- 
shaped  stones  of  a  very  considerable  size. 
The  earth  in  which  they  are  found  is  very 
red ;  and  many  of  the  stones  found  there 
have  it  sticking  to  thern,  as  if  it  lutd  clung 
there,  while  thtg  were  of  a  soft  glutinous  sub- 
stance, and  had  not  obtained  their  hardness. 

The  mines  of  Visapour  yield  stones  as 
largo  as  those  of  (Joleonda,  though  it  is 
celebrated  for  its  small  stones,  which  yield  a 
higher  profit  than  the  large  ones.  The  dia- 
monds are  found  in  red  and  sometiir.es 
yellow  earth,  in  all  the  fifteen  mines  of  Visa- 
pour,  ami  they  are  frequently  enclosed  in 
clods.  The  earth  is  carried  to  a  sort  of 
tank,  with  walls  about  two  feet  high  and  six 
feet  wide,  made  of  rugged  stones  joined  to- 
gether by  mortar  made  of  earth  and  water. 
This  rude  enclosure  is  strengthened  outside 
by  a  bank,  and  is  floored  with  stones.  The 
earth  from  the  mines  is  soaked  in  this  tank, 
the  clods  broken,  and  the  great  stones 
picked  out.  It  is  then  stirred  with  shovels 
till  the  water  is  muddy,  and  when  the 
gravelly  stuff  has  fallen  to  the  bottom, 
and  all  the  earth  washed  away,  by  using 
fresh  water,  and  running  it  oflj  the  gravel 
is  spread  out  and  dried,  and  the  diamonds 
which  it  contains  discovered,  and  picked  out 
by  their  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  diamonds  thus  found  aro  sometimes 
■ecreted  by  the  workmen.  Tavernier  states 
that  they  often  swallow  the  diamonds 
when  thev  discover  a  valuable  one ;  and 
a  merchant  pointed  out  to  him  one  of  his 
workmen  who  liad  concealed  ono  in  the 
comer  of  his  eye.  In  Golconda,  where  all 
stones  under  a  pagoda  weight  were  given 
to  the  miner,  and  all  above  it  reserved  for 
the  king,  this  arrangement  was  often  violated 
by  the  overseer  of  the  mines,  and  when , 
the  workmen  found  a  stone  approaching  in 
weight  to  a  pagoda,  "they  conceal  it  till 
they  have  an  opportunity,  and  then  with 
wife  and  children  run  all  away  into  the 
Visapour  country,  where  they  are  secure." 

lite  diamond  mines  of  India  have  been 
more  recently  visited  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
Buchanan,  Dr.  Voyscy,  and  others,  and  we 
are  enabled,  by  their  descriptions,  to  give 
a  more  accurate  account  of  the  matrix  of 
the  diamond,  or  rather  of  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  of  soil  in  which  it  is  found.  Dr. 
Buchanan  visited  the  diamond  mine  of 
l'anna  in  1813.  Hound  l'anna  is  a  table- 
land of  great  extent,  from  500  to  1200 
feet  of  perpendicular  height  above  the  level 
of  the  (iangetic  plain.  The  whole  plain 
in  the  table-land,  for  several  miles  round 
Panna,  in  all  directions,  is  said  to  produce 
diamonds  wherever  it  happens  to  be  of 
a  gravelly  nature.    The  soil  is  very  red 


in  general,  though  in  some  places  only 
slightly  so,  and  is  occasionally  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  The  soil  is  from  two  to  eight 
cubits  deep  where  the  diamonds  are  found, 
and  contains  many  small  pebbles  a  good 
deal  resembling  some  ores  of  iron  that 
Dr.  Buchanan  saw  in  Bhagalpur.  The  dia- 
monds are  found  intermixed  with  this,  but 
they  never  udhcre  to  any  stono  or  pebble. 
They  are  obtained,  as  usual,  by  washing 
away  the  earth  from  the  gravel ;  anil  they 
are  generally  very  small,  usually  worth  only 
500  rupees,  though  sometimes  they  are 
valued  between  500  and  1000.  The  Ka  ah 
had  one  worth  50,000  rupees,  which  he 
placed  in  the  head  of  an  image.  The  work- 
meu  are  allowed  three-fourths  of  the  value 
of  stones  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  smaller ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  those  about  the  size 
of  a  liazel  nut ;  and  one-half  of  those  larger 
than  a  filbert.  Every  person  that  chooses 
may  dig;  and  the  average  number  of 
diggers  is  about  a  thousand.  The  rock  im- 
mediately under  the  gravel  and  earth,  among 
which  the  diamonds  are  found,  is  a  white 
granular  quartz,  too  hard  to  be  cut  for 
building,  stained  red  in  many  places,  and 
containing  more  black  spots,  or  dots,  than 
usual.  The  workmen  assured  Dr.  Buchanan 
"  that  the  generation  of  diamonds  is  always 
going  forward,  and  that  they  hart  just  as 
much  chaiwe  of  success  in  searching  earth 
which  has  bam  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  unex- 
amined,  as  in  digging  what  has  ncrcr  been 
disturbed  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  says,  I  saw  them 
digging  up  tatth  which  had  evidently  Itttn  be- 
fore examiucd,  as  it  teas  lying  in  irregular 
heapt,  a.i  thrown  out  after  examination." 

The  late  Mr.  II.  Voysey,  who  visited 
some  of  the  principal  diamond  mines  of 
Southern  India,  in  January  1821,  has  thrown 
some  light  upon  the  matrix  of  the  diamond. 
In  the  rock  mines  of  Banganpalli  the  matrix 
of  the  diamond  is  a  sandstone  breccia,  w  Inch 
is  found  under  a  compact  sandstone  rock, 
like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  range.  "  It  is 
composed  of  a  beautiful  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow  jasper,  quartz,  chalcedony,  and  horn- 
stone  of  various  colours,  cemented  together 
by  a  quartz  paste.  It  passes  into  a  pud- 
ding-stone, composed  of  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz,  horustone,  eve.  6ce.,  cemented  by  an 
argil lo-calcareous  earth,  of  a  loose  friable 
U  \ture,  in  which  the  diamonds  are  most 
frequently  found."  For  many  years  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Yoysey's  visit  to  these  mines, 
no  fresh  excavations  in  the  breccia  had  been 
made,  and  he  therefore  could  not  ascertain 
the  mode  in  which  the  miners  got  at  tho 
breochia;  but  he  saw  many  holes  about  five 
feet  in  depth,  under  large  blocks  of  sand- 
stone, where  he  was  told  the  diamond  bed 
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found.  Mr.  Voysey  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  the  diamonds 
are  supposed  to  grow  in  the  old  rubhish  that 
had  been  previously  examined.  Nay,  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  may  be  considered  as 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  miners 
no  longer  quarry  fresh  breccia  from  beneath 
the  sandstone,  but  "  are  content  with  sifting 
ami  examining  the  old  rubbish  of  the  mines" 
and  in  which  they  actually  find  diamomls. 
The  opinion  that  diamonds  grow  in  the 
previously  washed,  silted,  and  examined 
rubbish,  and  that  t/ie  chips  and  small  jrieces 
rejected  by  former  searchers  actually  increase 
in  size,  and  in  process  of  time  become  large 
diamonds,  prevails  everywhere  in  India ; 
and  even  at  Gani  Parted  or  Couleur,  where 
the  Great  Koh-i-noor  was  found,  the  arch 
is  confined  to  the  rubbish  of  the  old  mines. 
Dr.  Voysey  draws  the  following  conclusions 
from  his  examination  of  the  diamond  strata 
in  India. 

1.  That  the  matrix  of  the  diamonds  pro- 
duced in  Southern  India,  is  the  sandstone 
breccia  of  the  slay  slate  formation. 

2.  That  those  found  in  alluvial  soil  are 
produced  from  the  debris  of  the  above  roik, 
aud  have  been  brought  thither  by  some  tor- 
rent or  deluge,  which  could  alone  have 
transported  such  large  masses  and  pebbles 
from  the  parent  rock,  and  that  no  modern 


about  410  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  streams  at  the  mouths  of  which  the 
diamonds  are  found,  lie  between  the  83d 
and  84th  degree  of  East  Longitude  and  the 
21st  and  22d  of  North  Latitude.  Diamonds 
of  various  sizes,  and  of  the  first  quality,  arc 
found  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Maund, 
Keloo,  Eeb,  and  others,  which  rise  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  K<x>rba,  Sirgoojah, 
Racghur,  Jushpoor,  and  Gangpoor,  and  fall 
into  the  Mahanuddce  on  its  left  bank.  They 
are  also  obtained  after  the  raius  among  the 
mud  aud  sand  deposited  on  the  beds  of 
islands  upon  the  left  bank,  but  never  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mahanuddee,  nor  upon 
its  left  bank  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Maund  at  Clmnderpore,  or  below  Soanpore. 
About  500  persons  are  annually  employed' 
from  November  till  the  rainy  season,  in 
searching  the  bed  of  the  Mahanuddee  for 
diamonds,  wherever  alluvial  matter  is  dc- 
|iosited  in  its  hollows,  or  where  the  current 
is  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  earth,  dug  out 
by  a  pickaxe,  is  placed  on  a  large  concave 
board,  with  two  raised  rims,  and  the  dia- 
monds are  found  among  the  gravel  which  is 
left,  by  washing  away  the  earth  with  water 
along  the  inclined  board.  The  earth  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  stiff  reddish  clay,  peb- 
bles, a  small  proportion  of  sand,  and  a  littlo 
oxide  of  iron.    At  Sumbhulpore  a  diamond 


or  traditional  inundation  has  reached  to  such  i  of  the  first  quality  is  called  Brahmin,  of  the 


an  extent. 

3.  That  the  diamonds  found  at  present  in 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  washed  down  by 
the  annual  rains. 

In  speaking  of  the  probability  of  the 
opinion  that  the  diamond  is  continually 
growing,  Dr.  Voysey  makes  the  important 
observation,  that  in  hot  climates  crystalliza- 
tion goes  on  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
that  he  hopes,  at  some  future  period,  to  pro- 


seeond  Chetree,  of  the  third  Bysh,  and  of 
the  fourth  Soudra,  the  four  tribes  of  the 
Hindoos.  A  diamond  of  308  grains  or  77 
carats  in  weight  was  obtained  in  1807  by 
the  Ranee  lvuttun  Coher,  and  in  1809  one 
of  the  Bysh  quality,  and  weighing  672 
grains,  or  1G8  carats,  was  picked  up  at  a 
placo  called  Ilcrakode,  in  the  bed  of  the 
Mahanuddee.  The  diamond  was  not  de- 
livered to  the  Kanee,  on  account  of  her 


dues  undeniable  proofs  of  the  reerystallization  being  occupied  in  the  funeral  rites  of  her 
of  amethyst,  zeolite,  and  fddspar  in  alluvial  husband's  mother;  and  before  they  were 
soil.  Unfortunately  for  science  Mr.  Voysey  finished  the  Mnhratta  troops  arrived  and  ex- 
who  was  geologist  to  the  Indian  Trigonorne-  pelled  her  from  her  territory.  The  exist- 
trical  Survey,  died  soon  after  his  paper  was'ence  of  the  valuable  diamond  was  told  to 
printed.*  ;  the  commanding  officer,  Chunderjcc  Bhoon- 

An  account  of  the  diamond  workings  and  !*la,  who  persuaded  the  fiuder  to  surrender 
diamonds  of  Sumbhulpore  was  published  j  it  for  a  fine  village  and  1000  rupees.  No 
about  twenty. five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Breton  |  sooner  was  the  diamond  in  the  possession  of 
of  Calcutta.    The"  valley  of  Sumbhulpore, '  the  Mahratta  chief,  than  ho  reproached  tho 

finder  for  bringing  a  stone  instead  of  a  dia- 
mond, and  drove  him  from  his  presence. 
The   diamond   mines  of  Borneo  were 


•  It  may  be  useful  to  those  who  study  this  curious 
aubject,  to  know  that  Mr.  Vo  ysey  has  misapprehend- ' 

ed  the  theory  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  of  the  origin  of  known  j„  tj,e  time  Qf  Tavemior,  who  was 

the  diamond,  when  he  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  that    v        j  j  /•  •  . »    .  .  .    '«  «   

author,  "that  the  matrix  of  the  diamond  is  neithera ;  dissuaded  from  going  to  that  island,  because 
rock  of  igneous  origin,  nor  one  of  aqueous  deposi- '  The  Queen  would  not  permit  a  stranger  to 
tion  whereas  he  merely  stated,  "  that  the  ctmipr**-  [  carry  off  any  of  tho  diamonds,  the  few  that 
siblt  state  of  the  diamond  could  not  arise  from  the .  w  r  exported  being  taken  away  by  stealth, 
action  of  heat,"  and  "could  not  exist  in  a  mass|      ,       ,',     ,  „  .   '       rrn  ^   ,i;„.„  „j  ' 

by  aqueous  deposiUon."-^/»».PA,7./OMrn.,  »»d  sold  at  Batav.a.    The  diamond*  aw 

[found  m  the  sand  of  a  river  called  Succadan, 


vol.  iii.  p.  too. 
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"  I  say  the  Queen,"  adds  Tavernier, "  and  not 
the  King,  because  in  that  island  the  women 
have  the  sovereign  command  and  not  the 
men.  For  the  people  are  so  anxious  to 
have  a  lawful  heir  upon  the  throne,  that  the 
husband  not  being  certain  that  the  children 
he  has  by  his  wife  arc  his  own,  but  the  wife 
being  always  certain  that  the  children  which 
she  bears  are  hers,  they  rather  choose  to  be 
governed  by  a  woman,  to  whom  they  give 
the  title  of  Queen  ;  her  husband  being  only 
her  husband,  and  having  no  power  but 
what  she  permits  him." 

A  more  recent  account  of  the  diamond 
mines  of  Borneo  was  published  in  the  Sin- 
gapore Chronicle  of  October  11,  1827.  The 
mines  in  the  residency  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  Island  arc  worked  by  the  Daya, 
the  Malayu,  and  tho  Chinese  The  earthy 
gravel  called  Areng,  in  which  the  diamonds 
are  found,  is  obtained  by  sinking  a  shaft  on 
the  arcng,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  to 
enable  the  miner  to  turn  round  in  it.  The 
arcng  is  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  and  is 
dug  out  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  sides  of  the  shaft  under  the  super- 
incumbent strata,  which  are  sometimes 
propped  up.  When  the  arcng  in  the  first 
mine  is  exhausted,  and  the  course  of  the 
vein  ascertained,  a  new  shaft  is  opened  in 
that  direction,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  from  tho  former  one,  to  enable 
the  miner  when  he  reaches  the  areng  to 
work  back  to  the  former  mine,  the  same 
process  being  repeated  till  the  vein  is  ex- 
hausted. The  arcng  is  hoisted  up  in  small 
baskets,  and  then  placed  in  conical  circular 
trays,  which  arc  immersed  in  the  nearest 
stream,  and  the  areng  washed  by  hand  till 
the  earthy  particles  arc  separated  from  it. 
The  trays  are  then  brought  to  tho  surface 
and  whirled  round,  till  the  water  they  con- 
lain  is  poured  off  quite  pure  from  all  earthy 
matter.  The  Malayu  use  the  same  process  ; 
but  the  Chinese  employ  a  more  efficient  one. 
The  Chinese  avail  themselves  of  the  shafts 
sunk  and  abandoned  by  the  Daya  or  Ma- 
layu. Having  formed  a  tank,  or  dammed 
up  a  small  stream,  a  channel  is  cut  in  the 
direction  of  the  vein,  and  the  upper  strata 
are  entirely  cleared  away  by  the  action  of 
the  stream  of  water.  The  areng  is  then 
dug  out  and  washed  in  wooden  troughs, 
fixed  on  an  inclined  plane.  The  largest 
diamond  known  with  certainty  to  have  been 
found  in  these  mines  weighed  only  thirty-six 
carats.  The  Sultan  of  Mattan  is  said  to 
possess  one  weighing  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  carats,  which  he  was  afraid  to  cut 
lest  it  turn  out  to  be  flawed  ;  but  as  the  au- 
thor of  tho  article  from  which  wo  quote  in- 
forms us,  "  gentlemen  to  whom  it  has  been 


lately  shewn  consider  it  not  to  be  a  true 

stone." 

At  one  time  all  diamonds  under  four 
carats  were  the  property  of  the  miners  ;  but 
all  of  that  sizo  and  upwards  were  claimed 
by  the  Panambachan,  then  a  tributary  of 
Bantam,  from  the  Sultan  of  which  state  the 
former  Dutch  Compauy  purchased  this  mo- 
nopoly or  royalty  for  50,000  dollars.  By 
a  treaty  with  the  Panambachan  made  in 
1823,  all  the  diamonds  must  be  delivered  to 
government  at  20  per  cent,  below  the  mar- 
ket price,  ascertained  by  appraisement  on 
the  spot,  the  necessary  advances  having  been 
previously  made  to  the  miners.  The  small 
diamonds  are  sold  at  Pontianak,  and  the 
large  ones  disposed  of  at  Batavia,  and  tho 
profits  divided  between  the  government  and 
the  Panambanchan.  About  300  carats  were 
found  in  the  latter  half  of  1823,  and  1900 
carats  En  1824.  The  quantity  found  in  1825 
and  1826  was  less  than  in  1824. 

In  his  journals  *  as  published  by  Captain 
Mundy  and  Captain  Keppel,  Sir  James 
Brooke  speaks  of  his  diamond  works  at 
Santah,  where  Palingi  Ali  assured  him  ho 
and  four  men  had  in  one  day  obtained  sixty 
diamonds,  some  of  them  of  lour  carats.  He 
mentions  his  establishment  there  as  consist- 
ing of  two  Banjar  diamond  workers  and  six 
labourers,  to  whom  he  added  four  Chinese 
for  the  diamond  trench,  presided  over  by 
Hajji  Ibrahim,  a  Chinese  Mahommcdan,  but 
he  does  not  say  that  a  single  diamond  has 
been  found.  The  diamonds  occur  in  a  gra- 
velly stratum,  which  is  laid  bare  "after  tho 
Chineso  fashion  of  trenching  tho  grounds 
with  a  run  of  water  through  the  trench." 
"The  earth  is  washed  at  the  water's  edge 
in  large  round  wooden  pans  shaped  like 
shields ;  and  when  tho  diamonds  are  picked 
out  there  remains  a  residue  of  black  sand 
like  gunpowder,  and  gold  particles." 

The  fullest  and  most  interesting  account 
of  the  diamond  mines  of  Borneo  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  Colonial  Secretary 
at  Labuh-anf.  The  diamonds  of  Borneo, 
equal  to  any  from  India  or  Brazil  in  beauty, 
are  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  Sango, 
Landak,  and  Banjarmassin,  where  they  are 
worked  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Chinese 
and  Malays.  Ever  since  the  Malays  settled 
in  Borneo,  the  mines  of  Landak  supplied 
them  with  diamonds.  The  mines  of  Sango 
and  Banjar  have  been  more  recently  explor- 
ed. The  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
mart  formerly  opened  for  the  Borneo  dia- 

*  JVrt  rraliee  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  vol. 
L  p.  '280.  2d  Edition.  KrppeFs  Expedition  to  Bor- 
nto  in  the  Dido,  vol.  i.  p.  29.'t. 

t  Sarawak,  it$  Inhabitants  and  Productions,  by 
Hugh  Low,  pp.  2G-W.   London,  1848. 
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monds,  was  Batavia,  and  Sir  Stamford 
Rafflc9  says,  that  M  few  courts  of  Europe 
could  perhaps  boast  of  a  more  brilliant  dis- 
play of  diamonds,  than  in  the  prosperous 
days  of  the  Dutch  was  exhibited  by  the 
ladies  of  Batavia."    The  Borneo  diamonds 
arc  found  in  a  gravelly  stratum,  at  various 
depths  below  the  surface.    The  mines  at 
Sarawak  wore  formerly  worked,  but  not 
very  extensively.   The  gravel  in  which  they 
occur  is  in  some  places  not  more  than  six 
feet,  and  in  others  as  much  as  eighteen  be- 
low the  surface.    They  are  generally  small 
in  size,  but  of  the  most  brilliant  water. 
Mr.  Low  saw  a  person  get  three  small  ones 
at  one  washing,  together  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  gold ;   and  Sir  James  Brooke 
states  that,  previous  to  his  time,  "eleven 
men  had,  in  three  days,  obtained  a  quantity 
of  diamonds,  which  sold  at  Sandos  (at  half 
their  value)  for  5000  Java  rupees/'  The 
git  a-  diamond  of  the  Sultan  of  Mattan,  which, 
as  wo  have  already  stated,  is  erroneously 
supposed  not  to  be  a  real  stone,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Low,  still  uncut,  and  if  cut  and 
polished,  would  be  reduced  from  367  to 
183 J  carats,  that  is,  to  one  half  its  present 
size.    Its  present  shape  is  that  of  an  egg  in- 
dented on  ono  side.    Its  value,  he  says,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  bo  £269,378, 
being  less  by  £34,822  than  that  of  the  Rus- 
sian diamond,  and  £119,773  moro  than  that 
of  the  Pitt  diamond.    Mr.  Low  adds  the 
important  statement,  that  he  has  been  in- 
formed "  by  a  person  who  supposes  himself 
to  be  a  good  judge  of  diamonds,  that  the 
Sultan  possesses  the  real  stone,"  (and  there- 
fore not  a  false  one  as  stated  in  the  Singa- 
pore Chronicle,)  which  he  had  seen;  but 
that  a  crystal  is  shown  to  strangers,  as  the 
Sultan  who  has  been  already  robbed  of  his 
territory  fears  that  this  last  emblem  of  roy- 
alty will  bo  also  taken  from  him  by  his 
owerful  and  avaricious  neighbours.  The 
falays  of  Banjarmassin  and  Landak  have 
offered  to  work  Sir  James  Brooke's  mines 
at  Sarawak,  but  their  characters  are  so  bad 
that  he  docs  not  encourage  their  immigra- 
tion. We  trust,  however,  that  active  means 
will  be  taken  to  explore  the  valuable  trea- 
sures in  that  interesting  locality,  and  that 
we  shall  soon  bo  able  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  valuable  diamonds  from  a  British  Colony* 
The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Brazil 
early  in  the  present  century,  has  doubt- 
less led  to  tho  abandonment  of  many  of 
the  diamond  mines  in  India.    In  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Scrro  do  Frio,  which  is 

•  Sines  this  was  written,  we  have  learned  that 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  Company  have  obtained 
from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  the  right  of  working  all 
the  mineral  productions  of  his  territory. 


S 


peculiarly  celebrated  for  Its  diamonds,  they 
are   found  in   rivers  or  rivulets,  in  the 
banks  adjoining  wator  courses,  and  in  ra- 
vines.   The  soil  with  which  the  diamonds 
aro  invariably  found  intermixed,  is  called 
cascalhao,  which  is  a  stratum  of  rounded 
pebbles  and  gravel,  immediately  incumbent 
on  the  primitive  granite,  inclining  to  gneiss, 
and  covered  with  a  stratum  of  vegetable 
earthy  matter  of  variable  thickness.  Above 
the  vegetable  earth  is  a  stratum  called  bur- 
galhao,  which  consists  of  angular  quartz 
pebbles,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  large  beds  of 
solid  quartz  not  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  thick.    Tho  stratum,  according  to 
Mr.  Mawe,  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time,  or  by  the  same 
means  as  the  cascalhao.    In  the  granite  be- 
neath the  cascalhao  there  is  a  portion  of 
hornblende  and  frequently  mica.     The  soil 
is  rich  and  remarkably  ferruginous.    In  one 
part  of  the  diamond  district  of  Brazil  the 
cascalhao  forms  a  solid  conglomerate  or 
breccia  of  rounded  pebbles,  cemented  by 
forruginous  mattor,  and  in  which  the  dia- 
monds and  gold  are  frequently  enveloped. 
This  pudding-stone  is  believed  by  Mr.  Mawe 
to  be  of  very  recent  formation.    In  order  to 
obtain  the  diamonds  from  the  cascalhao,  tho 
gravelly  matter  is  freed  from  its  adhering 
earths  by  the  processes  which  we  have  al- 
ready described.    Mr.  Mawe  has  given  a 
drawing  and  description  of  tho  diamond 
workings  at  Mandango,  on  the  river  Fiqui- 
tonhoha  in  tho  Serro  do  Frio,  where  a  thou- 
sand negroes  are  employed.    The  bed  of  the 
river  is  laid  dry  by  an  aqueduct,  and  the  wa- 
ter is  pumped  from  the  deep  pools  left  in 
the  channel,  by  means  of  chain  pumps 
worked  by  water-wheels.    In  former  times 
tho  cascalhao  obtained  from  these  pools  was 
carried  to  the  washings  by  negroes,  but  it  is 
now  conveyed  along  inclined  planes.  When 
a  negro  finds  a  diamond  of  the  weight  of  an 
8vo  (17J  carats)  the  event  is  celebrated 
with  much  ceremony.     Crowned  with  a 
garland  of  flowers  he  is  carried  in  procession 
to  the  manager  of  the  washings,  who  pre- 
sents him  with  his  freedom,  by  paying  his 
owner  for  it.    He  receives  also  a  present  of 
new  clothes,  and  is  permitted  to  work  tho 
mines  on  his  own  account.     When  a  stone 
of  8  or  10  carats  is  found,  the  negro  receives 
two  new  shirts,  a  complete  suit  of  new 
clothes,  and  a  handsome  knife.   For  smaller 
stones  of  but  little  value  proportionate  pre- 
miums are  given.    The  diamonds  in  the 
treasury  of  the  king  amounted  in  all  to  about 
4000  or  5000  carats,  the  largest  being  a  fine 
octohedral  ono  of  17  carats.  Diamonds, 
however,  of  a  much  larger  size  have  been 
found,  and  one  in  particular  in  the  alluvium 
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of  the  river  Abacthe,  of  form  approximating 

to  the  octohedron,  and  weighing  seven-eighths 
of  an  oz.  troy,  or  105  carats,  which  Mr. 
Mawc  in  his  Travels,  from  some  mistake, 
says,  "  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  tho  world." 
In  his  later  work  he  does  not  repeat  this 
statement.  He  says,  "  that  no  potentate  is 
so  rich  in  diamonds  as  the  king  of  Portugal, 
whose  snitc,  which  he  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing shown,  he  estimated  at  more  than  two 
millions  sterling."  This  fine  diamond  was 
discovered  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. It  was  found  about  the  year  1797 
by  three  convicts,  who  were  banished  into 
the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  who  when  thus 
driven  from  society  were  anxious  to  obtain 
a  remission  of  their  punishment  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  new  mine  or  production 
which  tho  sovereign  would  value.  Influ- 
enced by  this  motive,  they  wandered  for  six 
years  through  the  most  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  country,  exposed  at  one  time  to  the 
violence  of  the  Anthropophagi,  and  at  ano- 
ther to  be  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  the  gov- 
ernment. As  the  last  resource  they  explor- 
ed the  bed  of  the  river  Abactho  when  its 
waters  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  a 
long  continued  drought,  and  while  they  were 
washing  its  gravel  and  expecting  only  gold, 
they  discovered  the  fine  diamond  we  have 
mentioned.  Uncertain  how  to  act  they  con. 
suited  a  clergyman  who  took  them  to  the 
governor  of  V  ilia  Rica,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
ascertained  that  the  stone  was  a  real  dia- 
mond, suspended  the  sentence  of  the  con- 
victs as  a  reward  for  its  delivery.  The  pre- 
cious gem  was  sent  immediately  to  Rio 
Janeiro.  A  frigate  was  despatched  with  it 
to  Lisbon,  and  the  clergyman  was  also  sent 
to  make  a  proper  representation  of  the 
case  to  the  Portuguese  Government.  The 
sovereign  sanctioned  the  pardon  granted  by 
the  governor,  and  Church  preferment  was 
given  to  the  clergyman. 

The  diamond  mines  of  Brazil  arc  stated 
to  have  produced  only  £40,000  per  annum. 
Between  1801  and  1800  the  expense  of 
working  them  (wages  being  about  Gd.  or  Sd. 
per  day)  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
£204,000,  while  the  diamonds  obtained 
weighed  115,675  carats,  the  cost  per  carat 
being  £1 ,  13s.  9d.  In  ordinary  years  the  re- 
turn of  diamonds  isonly  about  20,000  carats.* 


*  "  In  the  diamond  district  of  Minas  Geraes  and  St. 
Paul  in  Brazil  examined  by  Claussen,  plutonic  forces 
acting  upon  dioritic  veins  have  developed  in  one  place 
common  mica,  in  another  ferruginous  mica,  in  the 
quart/.ose  itacolumitt.  The  diamonds  of  Grammagoa 
are  contained  in  layers  of  solid  silicic  acid.  Occa- 
sionally they  lie  enveloped  by  plates  of  mica,  exactly 
like  the  garnets  formed  in  mica  slate.  The  Russian 
diamonds  found  in  1829,  in  the  European  declivity  of 
the  Ural,  also  stand  in  geological  relation  to  the  black 


Although  the  diamond  district  of  Minas 
Geraes,  so  interesting  from  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions, has  been  visited  since  the  time  of 
Mr.  Mawc,  by  MM.  Martius  and  St.  Hilaire, 
as  botanists,  and  also  by  M.  D'Eschwego, 
when  geology  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  yet 
it  waw  left  to  M.  Claussen,*  who  resided 
twenty  years  in  the  country,  to  survey  it 
with  the  care  which  it  merits,  and  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  true  matrix  of  tho 
diamond  aud  the  euclase  and  topaz.  The 
soil  which  yields  diamonds,  and  has  been 
long  known  in  Brazil,  extends  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Minas  and  St.  Paul,  from  the  16th 
to  tho  26th  degree  of  south  latitude.  When 
the  diamonds  disappear  in  this  last  latitude, 
in  the  province  of  St.  Paul,  tho  bituminous 
schists  commence,  which  contain  the  coal  in 
the  province  of  St.  Catherine.  In  the  north 
of  the  province  of  Minas,  the  red  sandstone 
is  covered  by  a  calcareous  formation,  equi- 
valent to  the  Jurassic  group,  and  which  is 
itself  covered  with  the  gypsum  marls  with 
rock  salt.  In  all  the  parts  of  this  last  for- 
mation, whero  the  valleys  have  excavated 
sufficiently  deep  to  shew  the  red  sandstone, 
diamonds  are  found  in  the  rivers — in  tho 
Rio  Acary  and  others. 

Early  in  1839  diamonds  were  discovered 
in  tho.  psammite  sandstone  of  the  Serro  do 
Santo  Antonio  de  Grammagoa.  This  moun- 
tain consists  of  largo  beds  of  sandstone, 
which  have  occasionally  the  aspect  of  Itaco- 
lumite,  but  the  strata  having  little  inclina- 
tion, and  reposing  immediately  upon  tho 
maeignos,  (a  transition  formation,)  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  identity  with  the  Psammitic 
sandstones  of  Abactho.  The  first  discover- 
ers of  these  rocks,  owing  to  their  being  soft, 
obtained  many  diamonds  from  them,  but  at 
a  greater  depth  they  became  harder  and 
more  difficult  to  work.  More  than  2000 
persons  rushed  to  this  spot,  and  working 
without  any  plan,  they  caused  a  part  of  the 

carboniferous  dolomite  of  Adolfskoi,  as  well  as  to 
augitic  porphyry,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of  sufficiently  accurate  observations." — //„„,. 
botdth  Cosmos,  p.  283.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
M.  Verneuil  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  dia- 
monds of  Chreatovodsvisgensk  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  black  dolomite  ot  tii.it  j>lace,  for  although  this 
rock  contain!  carbon,  the  alluvia  in  which  the  dia- 
monds are  found,  though  overlying  the  dolomite 
have  no  carbon.  They  agree  rather  with  Colonel 
Helmersen  that  the  diamonds  like  the  gold  shingle, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  accompanying  detritus 
have  been  drifted  from  the  adjacent  flank  of  the  high- 
er mountains,  in  which  micaceous  quartz  rocks  ex- 
ist, fragments  of  these  (itneotumitt  or  micaschi&t)  be- 
ing also  found  in  the  alluvium.  Sec  Geology  of  j?t*j- 
tiu,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  note. 

*  No'rs  d  tologiques  turla  Province  de  Minns  Oeraet 
au  Brlsil.    Par  P.  Claussen,  de  L'  Institut  Rresilien 
1841.    Published  in  the  Bulletins  de  /.'.!  •■,;,  -„!t  del 
Sciences  el  des  Belles  Ltltnt  de  Bruxrftc*.    184 1,  Tom. 
viii.,  part  i.,  pp.  322-313,  with  four  plate*. 
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mountain  to  fall,  and  by  crushing  the  debris, 
they  found  many  diamonds.  Specimens  of 
the  rock  with  the  included  diamonds  are  not 
very  rare.    The  diamonds  are  embedded  in 

the  Psammite  sandstone,  and  in  the  Itaco-  in  tho  dWraviWwhich 

lum.te  sandstone  and  somct.mes  between  tPr8  had  excavatcd  i„  ?hc  transit"o„  formati?:. 
plates  of  mica,  like  the  garnets  in  mica-  !  In  spit.,  of  my  research..*  I  found  only  the  lat- 


true  Itacolumite  or  quartzose  miea-schist,  which 
I  knew  only  m  situ,  at  a  distance  of  50  leagues 
from  this.  I  then  began  to  think  that  the  ma- 
cigno  formation  might  rest  upon  the  Itacolu- 
mite, and  that  this  ought  to  exist  and  be  found 


schist.  In  the  museum  of  Rio  Janeiro 
there  is  a  large  rounded  diamond,  which  has 
very  distinct  impressions  of  grains  of  sand. 
M.  Claussen  mentions  a  specimen  of  Pseu- 
doinorphous  sandstone,  two  inches  long  and 
one  wide,  containing  a  diamond  of  nearly 
two  grains,  and  crystallized  in  a  rounded 
octohodron ,*  and  also  another  specimen,  the 
size  of  tho  first,  of  a  yellowish  sandstone, 
containing  two  diamonds,  one  of  which 
weighs  nearly  a  carat  or  four  grains,  and  the 
other  one  grain.  Both  of  them  are  crystal- 
lized in  tho  perfect  primitive  octohedron ; 
and  M.  Claussen  has  been  assured  that  all 
the  diamonds  found  in  the  Itacolumite  sand- 
stone are  rounded  octohedrons,  while  those 
found  in  the  Psammite  sandstone  are  per- 
fect octohedrons.  M.  Claussen  has  given 
his  views  respecting  the  matrix  of  the  dia- 
mond in  the  following  interesting  passage  : — 

"As  I  had  already  sent  to  the  museum  in 
Paris  in  1838  specimens  of  red  sandstone,  as  the 
presumed  matrix  of  the  diamond,  I  shall  now 
explain  the  reasons  which  led  mo  to  this  sup- 

K sit  ion,  and  which  more  recent  discoveries 
ve  fully  confirmed.  In  studying  this  subject 
for  many  years,  I  had  remarked  that  the  peb- 
bles which  are  always  found  in  the  diamond- 
Waring  catralhans  were — 1.  Itacolumite  (quart- 
rose  mica  slate)  ;  2.  A  sandstone,  which  I  then 
took  for  a  variety  of  Itacolumite  ;  and,  3.  some 
fragments  of  jasper  ;  and  I  found  that  all  other 
minerals  in  the  casealhao  were  quite  accidental. 
I  therefore  believed  that  Itacolumite  was  the 
matrix  of  the  diamond  ;  but  was  not  able  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  total  absence  of  the  dia- 
mond in  all  the  places  where  this  rock  was 
greatly  developed.  In  a  journey  which  I  made 
in  1830  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  visited  the  diamond  bearing  district  of 
Abaethe,  and  on  examining  tho  eascalhaos  of 
that  river  I  found  it  composed  nearly  thus: — 
Pebbles  and  angular  pieces  of  macignos  and 
petrosiliceous  phyllades,  .  4  eighths. 
Psammite  sandstone  and  jasper,  2  " 
Itacolumite  sandstone,  1  " 

Quartzose  sand,  with  some  grains 
of  mcnakanite,  peridot,  garnets, 

kc  1  « 

"The  presence  of  sueh  a  large  quantity  of 
macignos  is  not  surprising,  because  tho  bed  of 
the  river  is  hollowed  out  in  this  formation, 
which  prevails  also  in  the  environs  to  a  great 
distance.  What  struck  me  more  was  the  pre- 
sence of  a  considerable  quantity  of  pebbles  of 
Itacolumite  sandstone,  which  1  then  took  for 


*  The  owner  of  this  specimen  asked  3000  francs 
for  it 


tcr.  I  began  then  to  ascend  the  mountains; 
and  my  surprise  was  great  to  find  deposited 
here  and  there  on  the  terraces  which  skirted 
them,  pebbles  and  pieces  of  Itacolumite,  of  sand- 
stone and  of  jasper.  &c.  At  last  upon  the  top 
1  found  beds  of  I'tuimmite  sandstone  resting  on 
the  transition  formation,  with  which  they  have 
a  conformable  stratification,  and  into  which  they 
pass  gradually.  These  sandstones  contain  some- 
times veins  of  jasper,  and  of  jasper  agate,  and 
in  tho  same  licds  they  sometimes  suddenly 
change  their  aspect  and  structure,  and  assume 
those  of  true  Itacolumite,  I  then  instantly  recog- 
nised the  origin  of  these  pebbles,  which  I  had 
considered  as  essential  to  the  eascalhaos,  and  I 
was  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  seconda- 
ry Itacolumite  posterior  to  the  transition  forma- 
tion, and  therefore  supposed  it  to  be  the  primi- 
tive matrix  of  the  diamond,  which  is  now  con- 
firmed. .  ,  .  The  diamond  is  never  found 
enveloped  in  an  earthy  crust,  as  has  been 
stated.  Its  surface  is  sometimes  rough,  but 
generally  smooth.  The  diamond  is  easily  re- 
cognised by  putting  it  into  water,  for  it  there 
preserves  its  lustre,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
bubble  of  air  j  whilst  all  other  precious  stones 
lose  it"— Bulletin,  &c  &c,  pp.  332-334. 

The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Russia,  far 
from  tho  tropical  zone,  has  excited  much 
interest  among  geologists.  If.  Maurice 
Engclhardt,  who  visited  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains in  1826,  observed  tho  resemblance 
between  the  platina  sand  of  that  region  and 
that  of  the  diamond  districts  of  Brazil. 
Humboldt  observed  a  similar  resemblance 
between  the  Brazilian  and  Uralian  Moun- 
tains, and  in  June  1829  two  of  his  com- 
panions, when  exploring  tho  western  decli- 
vity of  the  Ural  range,  discovered  diamonds. 
Seven  of  various  sizes  were  found  on  the 
estates  of  Count  Porlicr,  about  160  milea 
west  of  Perm.  Tho  Count  himself  found 
one  in  a  species  of  gold  and  platinum  sand. 
In  tho  summer  of  1830  other  seven  dia- 
monds weighing  from  three-eighths  of  a 
carat  to  one  carat  were  found  among  the 
gold  dust  on  the  same  property.  In  the 
detritus  on  the  bank  8  of  the  Adolfskoi,  no 
fewer  than  forty  diamonds  have  been  found 
in  tho  gold  alluvium  only  twenty  feet 
above  the  stratum  in  which"  the  remains  of 
Mammoths  and  Rhinoceroses  are  found.* 


♦These  diamonds  were  seen  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  in  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Butera.  Since 
that  period  Colonel  Helmersen  has  shown  that  dia- 
monds have  heen  found  at  three  points  along  the 
Ural  chain,  Ekaterineborg,  Kushvinsk,  and  Verach- 
Urala.— Otology  o/  Russia,  p.  301,  note. 
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Hence  Humboldt  has  concluded  that  the 
formation  of  gold  veins,  and  consequently 
of  diamonds,  is  comparatively  of  recent 
date,  and  scarcely  anterior  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mammoths.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  and  M.  Vemeuil  have  been  led  to 
the  same  result  by  different  arguments. 
Colonel  Holmersen,  who,  along  with  Hum- 
boldt and  Rose,  regard  the  Itacolumite  as 
the  real  site  or  matrix  of  the  diamond,  dis- 
covered that  quartzose  micaceous  schist 
really  occurs  in  the  portion  of  the  Ural  ad- 
jacent to  the  diamond  mines. 

Diamonds  have  recently  been  found  in 
Africa,  whence,  they  were  obtained  in  an- 
cient times.  The  museum  of  M.  dc  Dree 
contains  three  diamonds  lately  purchased  at 
Algiers,  and  found  in  washing  for  gold  in 
the  auriferous  sands  of  the  River  Sumcc,  in 
the  Province  of  Constantine.  Mr.  Feucht- 
wangcr  informs  us  that  Mr.  Fcathcrston- 
haugh  discovered  perfect  crystallized  dia- 
monds, a  green  and  a  white  one,  in  N. 
America,  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  he 
adds  that  Mr.  Charles  Clemson  of  Phila- 
delphia exhibited  to  him  a  diamond  found 
in  North  Carolina,  of  a  distinct  octohedral 
form,  and  weighing  threo  grains  ;  but  these 
facts  do  not  seem  to  be  known  to,  or  ad- 
mitted by,  American  mineralogists.  Mr. 
Murray  mentions  on  the  authority  of  tho 
Reverend  Dr.  Robinson  of  the  observatory 
at  Armagh,  that  a  rough  diamond  with  a 
rod  tint  and  valued  by  Mr.  Rundell  at  twenty 
guineas,  was  found  in  Ireland  in  the  bed  of 
a  brook  flowing  through  tho  county  of  Fer- 
managh. It  was  brought  to  a  lady  resident 
in  the  district  by  a  girl,  who  said  she  had 
picked  it  up  in  the  bed  of  the  brook. 

Having  thus  submitted  to  our  readers  an 
account  of  the  most  celebrated  diamond 
mines  in  the  world,  and  of  the  localities  in 
which  diamonds  arc  found,  wo  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  description  of  tho  largest  and 
finest  diamonds  of  which  a  correct  account 
lias  been  preserved. 

The  most  noted  of  all  the  diamonds,  and 
the  one  most  interesting  to  Englishmen,  is 
"  The  Diamond  of  the  Great  Mogul,"  sub- 
sequently known  by  the  name  of  the  Koh- 
i-noor,  or  Mountain  of  Light.  Tavcrnier, 
the  celebrated  diamond  merchant  and  tra- 
veller, was  permitted  by  the  Groat  Mogul 
to  sec  this  diamond  and  all  his  other  jewels. 
He  was  allowed  to  weigh  it,  and  he  found  its 
weight  319$  rattees,  which  made  279  and 
9-16th  of  our  carats,  one  rattee  being  seven- 
eighths  of  a  carat.  This  stone  was  part  of 
a  large  one  found  in  1550  in  tho  mine 
of  Gani  or  Contour,  not  far  to  the  east  of 
Golconda,  and  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Great  Mogul  in  the  following  manner: 


— When  Mirgimola,  the  commander  of  tho 
forces  of  the  King  of  Golconda,  betrayed 
his  master,  he  carried  off  with  him  this 
largo  diamond,  and  having  been  kindly 
welcomed  by  Shah  Jehan,  the  Great  Mogul, 
he  gave  it  him  as  a  present.  It  was  then 
rough  and  uncut,  and  weighed  907  rattees, 
which  make  7S7J  carats.  "  It  had,"  says 
Tavcrnier,  "  three  several  flaws  in  it,  and  if 
it  had  been  in  Europe,  it  would  have  been 
treatod  in  a  different  manner ;  for  very  good 
pieces  would  have  been  got  from  it,  and  it 
would  have  remained  when  cut  much 
heavier;  whereas  it  hat  been  all  ground 
away.  It  was  cut  by  the  Sieur  Hortensio 
Borgis,  a  Venetian  diamond  cutter,  who 
was  very  ill  rewarded  for  his  labor,  for 
when  it  was  cut,  they  reproached  him  for 
having  spoiled  tho  stone  which  ought  to 
have  remained  of  a  much  greater  weight ; 
and  instead  of  paying  him  for  his  trouble, 
the  King  made  them  take  from  him  ten 
thousand  rupees,  and  would  have  mado 
them  take  more  if  he  had  had  more  to 
give."  "Hud  tho  Sieur  Hortensio,"  adds 
Tavcrnier,  "  been  well  acquainted  with  his 
profession,  ho  might  have  obtained  from 
this  great  stone  some  good  pieces,  without 
doing  any  injury  to  the  King,  and  without 
having  taken  so  much  trouble  in  grinding  it 
away;  but  he  was  not  a  very  skilful  dia- 
mond cutter." — "  After  having  carefully 
contemplated,"  adds  Tavcrnier,  this  great 
stone,  and  having  returned  it  into  the  hands 
of  D^Vkel  Khan,  he  showed  me  another 
diamond,  of  a  pear  shape,  and  of  a  very 
good  form  and  fine  water,  with  three  other 
table  diamonds,  two  of  them  pure,  and  the 
other  which  lias  small  dark  points." 

Having  thus  examined  and  weighed  the 
diamond,  Tavcrnier  gives  a  drawing  of  it, 
and  describes  it  as  having  the  form  of  an 
egg  cut  through  tho  middle.  He  says  that 
it  has  a  fine  water,  and  is  round  and  rose 
cut,  very  high  on  one  side,  and  having  on 
the  lower  edge  a  crack  and  a  small  flaw 
within.  From  this  minute  account  of  tho 
Great  Mogul  diamond,  there  are  certain 
conclusions  that  we  arc  ontitled  to  draw. 

1.  That  tho  great  rough  diamond,  belong- 
ing originally  to  the  King  of  Golconda,  and 
given  by  Mirgimola  to  Shah  Jehan,  was  not 
cut  into  two  or  more  pieces  by  the  Venetian 
artist,  but  was  ground  down  from  787J  to 
279  carats,  in  consequence  of  the  flaws 
which  it  contained.  When  Tavcrnier  says 
that  Hortensio,  had  ho  known  his  profes- 
sion, might  have  obtained  some  good  pieces 
by  cutting  the  diamond,  in  place  of  grind- 
ing it  down,  he  does  not  say  this  of  his 
own  knowledge,  because  he  never  saw  tho 
largo  rough  diamond,  but  he  says  it  on  tho 
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authority  of  persons  who  could  not  hut 
know  tho  fact,  and  who  being  interested  in 
blaming  the  diamond-cutter,  could  only 
thus  justify  their  harsh  treatment  of  him,  in 
fining  him  10,000  rupees.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  flaws  rendered  it  necessary 
to  grind  down  the  diamond,  in  place  of 
cutting  off  the  parts  separated  by  flaws,  as 
was  lately  done  in  tho  Koh-i-noor,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  grind  it  down  to  the 
required  shape,  in  place  of  cutting  off  par- 
ticular portions  of  it. 

2.  That  the  weight  of  tho  diamond  thu9 
cut  was  279  carats,  and  that  its  shape  was 


The  translators  of  Baber  make  eight  mish- 
kals  equal  to  320  rattees,  which  would  give 
280  carats  as  the  weight  of  the  diamond, 
the  very  same  as  that  of  tho  Great  Mogul 
Diamond  ;  but  Dr.  Wilson  says,  that  "  ac- 
cording to  Ferishta,  who  repeats  the  story, 
the  weight  was  eight  mishkals  or  224  rat- 
tees  only,  which  would  make  it  only  491 
graius  or  125  carats.  Baber's  expression  is 
'ghaliban,'  which  would  indicate  not  actual 
but  estimated  weight :  According  to  tho 
actual  valuation  of  the  Arabian  mishkal  at 
72  grains,  the  weight  of  Baber's  diamond 
would  bo  576  grains,  (or  144  carat*,)  but 


that  of  half  of  an  egg,  as  drawn  and  described  it  is  always  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  the 
by  Tavernier,  a  person  thoroughly  qualified  value  of  Indian  weights  and  measures,  as 


to  weigh,  draw,  and  describe  it 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  at  what 
date  the  diamond  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  mountain,  received  the 
name  of  Koh-i-nook,  or  tho  Mountain  of 
Light.    It  was  certainly  not  known  under 
that  name  to  tho  authors  of  tho  Hindoo 
Legends,  which  allege  that  it  was  worn  by 
an  Indian  warrior  who  fell  in  battle  in 
3001  before  Christ  !     According  to  the 
Autobiography   of   Baber,   who  became 
sovereign  of  Hindostan  in  1526,  Hamayun, 
the  son  of  Baber,  was  sent,  after  the  defeat 
of  Ibrahim  Lodi  at  the  battle  of  Paniput, 
against  Agra,  the  citadel  of  which  had  been 
held  for  Ibrahim  by  Bikermajit,  Rajah  of 
Gwalior,  who  fell  in  that  battle.  "The 
family  of  Bikermajit,  as  Baber  himself  re- 
lates, were  at  the  time  in  Agra.  Upon 
Hamayun's    arrival    they    attempted  to 
escape,  but  were  stopped  by  tho  parties 
stationed  to  watch  their  movements,  and 
were   brought    in  prisoners.  Hamayun 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  plundered, 
and  of  their  own  free  will  they  presented 
to  him  a  poshkash  (or  present),  consisting 
of  a  quantity  of  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
amongst  which  was  one  famous  diamond, 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Sultan  Ala-ud- 
din.    It  is  so  valuable  that  a  judge  of  dia- 
monds estimated  it  at  half  of  the  daily 
expenses  of  tho  whole  world  !    It  is  about 
eight  mishkals  in  weight.    On  my  arrival 
Hamayun  presented  it  as  a  peshkash  to 
mo,  and  1  gave  it  back  to  him  as  a 
present."* 

Dr.  Horace  Wilson,  tho  author  of  the 
learned  and  interesting  account  of  tho  Koh- 
i-noor,  in  the  Official  Descriptive  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition^ 
considers  it  as  very  possible  that  the  dia- 
mond of  Baber  was  the  one  which  Tavcrnier 
■aw  in  tho  treasury  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

*  Mrmoirs  of  Babtr,  translated  by  Dr.  Leyden  and 
Mr.  Ertkine,  p.  30S. 
t  Part  III.  pp.695,  696. 
roL.  xviii.  8 


they  vary  at  different  places  and  at  different 
times.  It  is  sufficient  to  determine  that 
Baber  obtained  a  diamond  corresponding 
nearly  .if  not  entirely  in  weight  and  value 
with  one  found  above  a  century  later  in  tho 
possession  of  his  descendants.  Tho  weight, 
however,  of  Baber's  diamond  being  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Aurungzcbc's,  (Shah 
Jehan's  brother),  tho  story  of  the  original 
weight  and  the  loss  in  cutting  is  not  to  be 
reliod  on." 

These  views  of  Dr.  Wilson  appear  to  us 
quite  untenable  and  even  contradictory  ;  but 
before  wo  can  make  our  readers  understand 
the  question  at  issue,  we  must  examine  Dr. 
Wilson's  opinion  that  the  Mogul  Diamond 
of  279  carats,  as  weighed  by  Tavcrnier,  is 
identical  with  tho  present  Koh-i-noor,  weigh- 
ing 186  carats.    To  prove  this  identity,  ho 
makes  Tavcrnier  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a 
ratteo,  and  asserts  that  it  "  has  been  found 
by  trial  to  be  equal  to  2^  grains,"  instead 
of  3|  grains,  as  Tavcrnier  assumed.  With 
this  value  of  the  rattce,  Dr.  Wilson  makes 
the  Mogul  Diamond  175  carats,  "which," 
he  says,  "  is  a  sufficiently  near  approxima- 
tion to  tho  actual  weight  of  tho  present 
Koh-i-noor,  186  carats."    Now,  admitting 
this  low  value  of  tho  ratteo,  will  any  person 
believe  that  Tavcrnier,  a  skilful  diamond 
merchant,  committed  a  mistake  of  eleven 
carats,  or  forty  grains,   in  weighing  the 
Mogul  Diamond  ?    But  we  cannot  admit 
that  Tavernier  mistook  tho  valuo  of  a  rattee. 
If  he  did,  ho  must  have  found  all  tho  dia- 
monds which  he  purchased  in  India,  and  re- 
sold in  Europe,  little  more  than  half  tho 
weight  at  which  he  bought  them,  having 
weighed  them  in  India  "  with  the  native 
standard  of  weight,  the  rattce,"  as  Dr.  Wil- 
son alleges.    He  must,  therefore,  have  found 
out  his  mistake  long  before  he  published  his 
Travels,  and  would  certainly  have  corrected 
it.    But,  as  Dr.  Wilson  himself  tells  us 
"  that  Indian  weights  vary  in  different  places 
and  different  times,"  why  do  we  doubt  the 
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accuracy  of  Tavernier,  (who  bought  dia- 
monds in  India  by  the  rattee,  and  sold  them 
in  Europe  by  the  carat,)  when  he  distinctly 
tells  us  in  his  fourteenth  chapter,  "  On  the 
diversity  of  weights  used  at  the  Diamond 
Mines"  &C., — 

"  That  at  the  mine  of  Soumalpour  in  Bengal 
they  weigh  by  ratis,  and  the  rati  is  seven-eighths 
of  a  carat,  or  three  grains  and  a  half.  They  use 
the  same  weights  over  all  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision respecting  Baber's  diamond.  If  eight 
inishkals  are  equal  to  320  rattees,  Baber's 
diamond  is  so  exactly  the  same  weight  of 
the  Mogul's,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
they  are  identical,  in  which  case  the  story  of 
the  cutting  of  tho  rough  diamond  of  793 
carats  must  be  false,  let  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  there  were  two  diamonds  of  nearly 
the  same  weight,  in  which  case  Tavernier's 
story  may  be  true.  But  if  we  do  not  admit 
the  translator  of  Baber's  value  of  the 
mishkal,  Baber's  diamond  must  have  been 
either  125  carats  or  144,  and,  consequently, 
could  not  have  been  the  Mosul  diamond,  as 
reduced  to  175  carats  by  Dr.  Wilson,  nor 
the  present  Koh-i-noor  of  186  carats. 

Having  thus  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Baber  diamond  was  neither  the  diamond 
of  Shah  Jchan  of  279  carats,  nor  that  of 
Runjeet  Sing,  now  called  the  Koh-i-noor,  we 
shall  now  enter  upon  tho  question  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Wilson,  where  he  says,  "It 
still  remains  to  be  established  how  far  the 
great  diamond  of  the  Mogul  Kmpcrors  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  same  with  the  Koh- 
i-noor,  as  that  appellation  is  not  given  to  it 
by  the  early  writers."*  Now,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  evidence  which  may  be  adduced 
for  or  against  the  identity  of  these  two  dia- 
monds— the  testimony  of  history,  and  th 
still  more  important  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  their  weight  and  form. 
There  is  certainly  no  distinct  evidence  that 
the  Mogul  diamond  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ruling  family  of  Kabul.  That 
they  did  possess  it  is  "affirmed  by  the 
members  of  that  family,  and  by  the  jewel- 
lers of  Delhi  and  Kabul,"  but  with  such 
motives  to  adopt  this  opinion,  who  would 
place  any  trust  in  the  affirmation  cither  of 
the  family  or  of  the  jewellers  ?    It  is  doubt- 

*  Dr.  Wilson  is  aware  that  another  value  of  the 
rati  has  been  given,  namely,  1  5-16th  grains,  in 
which  case  the  Mogul  diamond  would  weigh  only 
103  carats,  and  the  Baber  diamond  only  73  or  84 
carats,  results  which  he  himself  will  not  admit. 
The  rati  is  the  seed  of  the  abrut  pitcatoriut,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  weight  known  by  this  name  is 
heavier  than  the 


less  true  that  when  Nadir  Shah  occupied 
Delhi  in  1739,  Mohammed  Shah,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Aurungzebe,  surrendered  to  him 
the  valuable  contents  of  the  imperial  trea- 
sury, among  which  "his  biographer  and 
secretary  specifies  a  peshkash  or  present  by 
Mohammed  Shah  to  his  conqueror,  of  several 
magnificent  diamonds."  But  this  surely  is 
no  evidence  at  all  that  the  great  historical 
diamond  of  India  was  one  of  these  diamonds. 
The  biographer  and  secretary  of  Nadir 
Shah,  who  is  said  to  have  first  used  the  name 
of  Koh-i-noor,  would  never  have  overlooked 
the  "  Mountain  of  Light"  among  the  lessor 
jewels  which  composed  the  peshkash.  Wo 
regard  this  therefore  as  an  evidence  either 
that  Mohammed  Shah  did  not  possess  the 
diamond  of  his  family,  or  did  not  surrender 
it  to  his  conqueror.  But  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, nay,  we  think  it  very  probable,  that  tho 
diamond  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  present  Koh-i- 
noor  of  186  carats,  was  one  of  the  magnifi- 
cent diamonds  referred  to,  and  thus  passed 
lownwards  through  Ahmed  Shah  and  his 
successors  into  the  hands  of  Shah  Shuja  and 
Runjeet  Sing.  The  historical  evidence, 
therefore,  entirely  fails  in  identifying  tho 
Koh-i-noor  with  the  diamond  of  the  Great 
Mogul ;  nay,  wo  are  compelled,  by  the  only 
part  of  the  evidence  which  lias  any  real 
bearing  on  the  question,  to  infer  that  Nadir 
Shah  never  received  from  the  descendants 
of  Aurungzebo  tho  Great  Diamond  of  his 
family. 

In  entire  conformity  with  these  views  is 
the  physical  testimony  of  weight  and  form 
— two  sources  of  evidence  which,  taken 
separately,  we  consider  irresistible,  and 
which,  when  combined,  amount  to  demon- 
stration. Tavernier  handled,  and  weighed, 
and  delineated,  and  described  the  Mogul 
Diamond.  Its  weight  was  279^  carats — 
its  form  that  of  half  an  egg ;  it  is  of  a  good 
shape — it  is  round  rose-cut,  as  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed, "  there  is  a  little  flaw  in  the  edge 
of  the  cutting  below,  which  goes  round  about 
the  stone."  With  this  description  the  draw- 
ing perfectly  agrees.  Now  the  Koh-i-noor 
weighed  only  186  carats;  its  form  had  not 
the  least  resemblance  to  half  an  egg ;  it  was 
not  round  rosc-cut;  it  was  not  of  a  good 
shape,  but  of  a  singularly  bad  one ;  and  it 
had  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Taver- 
nier's drawing.  We  have  already  seen  how 
Dr.  Wilson  meets  the  argument  from  weight, 
and  we  trust  we  have  satisfactorily  answered 
it.  We  may  now  add  that  Tavernier's 
drawings  of  different  diamonds  are  to  a 
scale,  along  with  diamonds  sold  to  the  King 
of  Franco,  by  tho  carat ;  and  by  this  scale 
the  diamond  of  tho  Mogul,  in  place  of  being 
175  carats,  has  the  appearance  of  279.  But 
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only  is  the  Koh-i-noor  in  every  respect 
lilar  to  the  Mogul  diamond,  the  two 
he  identified  even  by  supposing 
that  the  279  carats  have  been  reduced 
to  286  by  cutting  off  a  slice  of  93  carats, 
(279—186=93,)  because  it  is  impossible  to 
convert  the  Koh-i-noor  into  the  Mogul  dia- 
mond, by  adding  93  carats  to  it,  even  in  the 
smallest  pieces  or  particles;  and,  of  course 
equally  impossible  to  reduce  the  Mogul  dia 
mond  into  the  Koh-i-noor  by  cutting  a  slice 
from  it,  or  even  by  grinding  it  down. 

This  observation  is  of  importance  in  re- 
ference to  a  theory  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Beke  in  a  notice  read  at  the  Ipswich  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  "on  a  Diamond 
Slab  supposed  to  have  been  cut  from  the  Koh-i- 
noor." 

« It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Beke,*  « that  in  1832 
the  Persian  army,  under  Abbas  Meerza,  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Persia,  for  the  subjugation  of 
Khorassan,  found  at  the  capture  of  Coocha, 
among  the  jewels  of  the  harem  of  Reeza  Kooli 
Khan,  the  chief  of  that  place,  a  large  diamond 
slab,  supposed  to  have  been  cut  from  the  Koh-i- 
noor.  It  weighed  130  carats,  and  shewed  the 
marks  of  cutting  on  the  flat  or  largest  aide.  The 
only  account  that  could  be  obtained  of  it  was  the 
statement  that  it  waa  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
poor  man,  a  native  of  Khorassan,  and  that  it  had 
been  employed  in  his  family  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  a  light  against  a  steel,  and  in  this  rough 
service  it  had  sustained  injury  by  constant  use. 
The  diamond  waa  presented  by  Abbas  Meerza  to 
his  father,  Futtch  Ali  Shah,  and  is  presumed  to 
be  among  the  crown  jewels  of  Persia.  The 
Armenian  jewellers  of  Teheran  asked  the  sum  of 
30,000  tomauna  (£16,000  sterling)  for  cutting 
it,  but  the  Shah  was  not  inclined  to  incur  the 
expense."  f 

This  new  theory  of  the  Koh-i-noor  is  ob- 
viously in  favour  of  our  views,  in  so  far  as 
it  shows  that  the  relationship  between  it  and 
the  Mogul  diamond  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  supposing  tho  one  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
other.  Tho  two  portions,  however,  are 
unfortunately  larger  than  the  whole,  for 
186-H30  carats,  are  equal  to  316  carats, 
36J  carats  heavier  than  the  Mogul  diamond. 
The  Persian  stone,  too,  of  130  carats,  must 
have  been  heavier  before  it  was  worn  by  the 
steel,  and  a  considerable  number  of  carats 
must  have  been  removed  by  the  cutting ;  so 
that  we  may  estimate  the  difference  between 
the  great  diamond  and  its  two  halves  at 
nearly  50  carats,  a  difference  which  cannot 
be  ad'mitted.    Besides,  tho  large  flat  face  of 


*  A  thenmim,  July  5,  1851,  p.  718 ;  and  Report  of 
the  British  Association,  1851,  p.  44. 

f  The  above  particulars  were  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Beke  by  his  brotbeT,  Mr.  William  Beke,  late  Colonel 
of  Engineers  in  the  Persian  service,  who  took  part 


the  Koh-i-noor  is  one  of  the  natural  faces  of 
the  octohedron,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
diamond  cutter  would  have  cut  so  accurately 
in  that  place. 

In  order  to  remove  the  objection  on  the 
ground  of  weight,  Mr.  James  Tennant,  mi- 
neralogist to  the  Queen,  has  proposed  a  new 
and  very  ingenious  theory,  according  to 
which  the  Koh-i-noor  formed  part  of  a  larger 
stone  which  had  been  split  into  three  pieces 
by  two  cleavage  planes.  The  original  rough 
diamond  of  the  King  of  Golconda,  of  793 
carats,  he  supposes  to  have  been  split  into 
the  Great  Mogul  diamond  of  279  carats,  the 
Koh-i-noor  of  186,  and  a  third  now  among 
the  crown  jewels  of  Russia,  the  weight  of 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but 
which  must  not  exceed  328  carats,  even  if 
the  great  stone  was  split  without  loss.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  model  explaining  this 
theory,  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Tennant.  The 
original  crystal  is  assumed  to  be  the  regular 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  The  first  slice  is 
supposed  to  be  "  The  Koh-i-noor,"  as  dimi- 
nished since  it  was  weighed  by  Tavernicr. 
It  is  cut  from  the  dodecahedron  by  a  broad 
plane  parallel  to  a  face  of  the  octohedron. 
The  second  or  inner  slice  next  to  this  is  also 
supposed  to  have  been  split  from  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  since  it  was  seen  by  Tavernier.  It  is 
bounded  by  planes  parallel  to  the  face  of 
the  octohedron,  and  we  presume  that  Mr. 
Tennant  considers  this  slice  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Beke,  as  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  Persia.  The  third  or  outer  slice 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Russian  Diamond. 
We  have  also  before  us  a  drawing  of  the 
original  rhombic  dodecahedron  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Mitchell,  with  separate  drawings 
of  tho  three  slices,  and  we  willingly  admit 
that  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  the 
Mogul  diamond  of  279,  and  the  present 
Koh-i-noor  of  186  carats,  can  be  placed  in 
crystallographic  relationship.  The  truth  of 
the  theory,  however,  is  another  matter,  and 
will  speedily  be  tested,  for  Mr.  Tennant  has 
written  to  St.  Pctersburgh  for  the  weight  and 
form  of  the  Russian  diamond,  and  the  Per- 
sian Ambassador,  Shcffec  Khan,  has  kindly 
written  to  Persia  for  models  of  the  royal 
diamond  for  our  information.  If  the  weights 
and  planes  of  cleavage  thus  obtained  are  re- 
concilable with  Mr.  Tennant's  theory,  the 
coincidence,  like  many  other  coincidences, 
will  be  a  very  remarkable  one  ;  but,  like  the 
facts  of  clairvoyance  and  other  apparently 
supernatural  events,  we  never  can  regard  it 
as  anything  but  a  coincidence.  We  have 
the  highest  evidence  that  tho  great  rough 
diamond  of  793  carats  was  never  cut  in 
pieces,  but  ground  down  to  279  carats ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  Tavernier  himself 
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knew  Mirgimola  personally,  and  even  visited 
him, — that  he  learned  the  facts  of  the  grind- 
ing down  of  the  diamond,  and  of  the  fining 
of  the  diamond  cutter  for  doing  this,  not 
from  tradition,  but  from  the  parties  who 
wore  present,  and  who  had  no  possible  mo. 
tivo  to  deceive  him,  wc  must  receive  his  tes- 
timony as  overbearing  any  evidence  of  a 
physical  kind. 

It  is  obvious,  we  think,  from  the  facts  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader,  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  diamond  of  279 
carats,  either  in  its  unity  or  in  its  twin  con- 
dition, came  into  the  possession  of  Shah 
Shuja.  Wo  are  willing,  however,  to  believe 
the  prevailing  tradition,  that  ho  did  possess 
either  the  original  stone  weighed  by  Taver- 
nier,  or  the  present  Koh-i-noor,  or  both.  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  tho  latter  is  the 
diamond  which  he  surrendered  to  Runjeet 
Sing,  and  it  has  been  confidently  asserted 
by  many  gentlemen  from  India,  that  the 
Mogul  diamond  is  still  in  that  country  ;  and 
if  this  is  true,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining if  it  was  ever  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cabul  family,  or  if  it  was  retained  by  Shah 
Shuja  when  he  presented  an  inferior  one  to 
the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub.  There  have  been 
different  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  this 
valuable  gem  came  into  tho  hands  of  Hun- 
jeot.  The  following  account  given  by  Dr. 
Wilson  is  probably  tho  most  correct. 

"When  Shah  Shuja  was  driven  from  Kabul, 
he  became  the  nominal  guest  and  actual  pri- 
soner of  Runjit  Sing,  who  spared  neither  oppor- 
tunity nor  menace,  until,  in  1813,  he  compelled 
the  fugitive  monarch  to  resign  the  precious  gem, 
presenting  him  on  the  occasion,  it  is  Baid,  with 
a  lakh  and  25,000  rupees,  or  about  £12,000  ster- 
ling. According  to  Shah  Shuja's  own  account, 
however,  he  assigned  to  him  the  revenues  of 
three  villages,  not  one  rupee  of  which  he  ever 
realised.  Runjit  was  highly  elated  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  diamond,  and  wore  it  as  an 
armlet  at  all  public  festivals.  When  he  was 
dying,  an  attempt  was  made  by  persons  about 
him  to  persuade  him  to  make  the  diamond  a 
present  to  Jagannath,  and  it  is  said  he  intimat- 
ed, by  an  inclination  of  bis  head,  his  assent. 
The  treasurer,  however,  in  whose  charge  it 
was,  refused  to  give  it  up  without  some  better 
warrant,  and  Kunjit  dying  before  a  written  or- 
der could  be  signed  by  him,  the  Koh-i-noor  was 
preserved  for  a  while  for  his  successors.  It  was 
occasionally  worn  by  Khurruk  Sing  and  Shir 
Sing.  After  the  murder  of  the  latter,  it  re- 
mained in  the  Lahore  Treasury  until  the  super- 
cession  of  Pliulip  Sing,  and  the  annexation  of 
tho  Punjab  by  the  British  Government,  when 
tho  civil  authorities  took  possession  of  the  La- 
bore  Treasury,  under  the  stipulation  previously 
made,  that  all  the  property  of  the  State  should 
be  confiscated  to  the  East  India  Company,  in 
part  payment  of  tho  debt  due  by  the  Lahore 
government,  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 


It  was  at  the  mime  time  stipulated  that  the 
Koh-i-noor  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Queen 
of  England.  The  diamond  was  conveyed  to 
Bombay  by  Governor-General  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie,  whom  ill-health  had  compelled  to  repair 
to  the  coa-t  and  was  thus  given  in  charge  to 
Lieut.-Col.  Mackeson,  C.  B.,  and  Capt.  T.  Kam- 
nay,  the  Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor- 
General,  to  take  to  England.  These  officers 
embarked  on  board  Her  Majesty's  steam-ship 
Medea,  and  left  Bombay  on  the  6th  of  April 
1850.  They  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  30th 
of  June,  and  two  days  afterwards  relinquished 
their  charge  to  the  chairman  and  deputy-chair- 
man of  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  whom,  in 
company  with  tho  President  of  tho  Board  of 
Control,  the  Koh-i-noor  was  delivered  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  the  3d  of  July — an  appropriate  and 
honourable  close  to  its  eventful  career." 

The  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  since  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty,  is 
known  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  was  seen 
by  thousands  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  but 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  cut,  and 
to  the  great  breadth  of  light  which  was  inci- 
dent upon  its  facets  from  the  glass  roof  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  it  exhibited  less  lustre 
and  fewer  colours  than  its  glass  models. 
But  when  fifteen  or  sixteen  gas  lights  were 
placed  behind  it,  which  was  done  upon  our 
recommendation,  it  threw  out  tho  most 
brilliant  flashes  of  coloured  light,  which  de- 
lighted those  who  took  the  trouble  of  mov- 
ing their  head  into  different  positions  in 
order  to  catch  the  refracted  pencils  which 
corresponded  to  tho  different  jets  of  light 
by  which  it  was  shewn. 

As  the  Koh-i-noor  in  tho  state  in  which  it 
reached  England  was  of  no  value  as  an  or- 
namental gem,  it  was-  Her  Majesty's  wish 
to  have  it  re-cut  into  such  a  form  as  would 
display  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  make  it  a 
true  ornament.  After  consulting  persons 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  respecting  the 
best  form  to  be  given  to  it,  it  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Garrard  the  Crown  jeweller,  who  by 
a  process  of  cutting  which  we  shall  by  and 
by  describe,  has  rendered  it  one  of  tho 
finest  ornamental  diamonds  which  exists  in 
Europe. 

As  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  diamond 
is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  interest- 
ing questions  in  modern  science,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  had  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  tho  structure  and  properties  of 
that  body,  was  anxious  to  cxamino  such  a 
largo  mass  as  tho  Koh-i-noor,  before  it  was 
reduced  in  size,  and  unfitted  for  examination 
by  the  new  form  which  was  to  be  given  it. 
Having  been  consulted  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  respecting  tho  form  into 
which  it  should  be  cut,  he  recoived  permis- 
sion to  examine  it  in  its  entire  state  ;  and  in 
a  future  part  of  this  Article  wo  shall  give  a 
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brief  account  of  tho  experiments  which  he 
made,  and  of  the  views  to  which  they  con- 
ducted him. 

The  next  diamond  which  claims  our  atten- 
tion is  the  Pitt  or  Regent  Diamond,  which, 
in  its  rough  state,  as  brought  from  Golconda, 
weighed  410  carats,  and  136?  when  cut.  It 
was  purchased  by  Thomas  Pitt,  when  go- 
vernor of  Fort-George,  Madras,  in  December 
1701,  who  states  that  when  it  was  brought  to 
him  as  a  large  rough  stono  it  weighed  305 
mangelins,  or  nearly  420  carats,  reckoning  a 
mangelin  equal  to  1|  carats.  He  paid  for  it! 
48,000  pagodas,  or  £20,400,  reckoning  the 
pagoda  ut  6s.  Gd.  It  was  cut  into  a  tine  bril- 
liant, in  the  shape  of  an  obtuse  quadrangle, 
one  inch  and  two  lines  long,  one  inch  one  and 
a-half  lines  broad,  and  ten  lines  thick.  The 
cutting  of  it  occupied  two  years,  and  the  ex- 
pense thus  incurred  was,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, £3fl66,  and  others,  £5000  *  It  was 
purchased  in  1717,  in  tho  minority  of  Louis 
XV.,  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  Regent 
of  Franco,  and  thus  got  the  name  of  the  Re- 
gent Diamond.  This  diamond  is  allowed  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  world,  (though  not  the 
largest,)  in  beauty  of  form  aud  in  the  purity 
of  its  water.  Jeffries  informs  us  that  it  has 
only  one  small  foul  speck  in  it,  which  cannot 
be  seen  when  the  stoue  is  set.  The  Kings  of 
France  wore  this  diamond  in  their  hats,  and! 
Napoleon  had  it  fixed  in  the  pommel  of  his  ] 
sword  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  French  crown,  where  it  presides  over 
5300  of  the  finest  brilliants,  weighing  toge- 
ther 173S  carats,  and  96  of  the  most  perfect 
sapphires,  weighing  71 1  carats.  The  crown 
was  made  by  M.  Pabst,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  jeweller  to  the  King.  Accord- 
ing to  Patrin  this  diamond  was  carried  to 
Berlin,  which  corresponds  with  a  report 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Murray,  that,  "it  was 

flayed  with  such  success  before  the  king  of 
'russia,  by  tho  wily  Siey es,  as  to  produce ' 
for  tho  service  of  France  40,000  horses  with 
their  equipments*"  Mr.  Murray  was  also 
informed  that  Charles  X.  tried  to  carry  it 
off,  and  "  that  it  was  taken  from  his  person 
on  leaving  France."  According  to  one 
statement,  it  was  valued  in  1791,  by  a  com- 
mission of  jewellers,  at  twelve  millions  of 
livres ;  and  according  to  a  MS.  now  before  us, 
at  £458,333,  which  is  nearly  the  amount  of 
twelve  million  of  livres. 

The  next  diamond  in  point  of  size  and 
beauty  is  that  of  tho  Rajah  of  Mattan,  in 
Borneo,  which  we  have  already  mentioned 
in  our  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  that 
island.    It  was,  according  to  Sir  Stamford 

•  The  chipa  and  filings,  amounting  to  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  stone,  were  valued  at  nearly 
XbOOO. 


Raffles,  found  about  the  close  of  tho  last 
century,  by  a  Dayak,  and  claimed  as  a  droit 
of  royalty  by  Guru  Layo,  the  sultan  of  tho 
country,  but  was  handed  over  to  the  Pan- 
geran  of  Landak,  whose  brother  having  got 
possession  of  it,  gave  it  as  a  bribe  to  the 
Sultan  of  Succadana,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  placed  on  the  throne  of  Landak.  The 
lawful  prince,  however,  having  fled  to  Ban- 
tam, by  the  aid  of  the  princo  of  that  country 
and  the  Dutch,  he  succeeded  in  regaining 
possession  of  his  district,  and  nearly  destroy- 
ed Succadana.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  adds, 
that  it  has  remained  an  heir-loom  in  the 
family  for  four  descents,  and  is  almost  the 
only  appendage  of  royalty  now  remaining.* 
The  Mattan  diamond  is  said  to  be  of  the 
finest  water,  and  to  weigh  367  carats.f  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  sa\s  that  it  was  vnait  when 

•r 

he  wrote,  but  since  it  is  now  cut,  (as  we 
infer  from  a  drawing  of  its  superficies,  in 
which  tho  facets  are  placed  with  great  sym- 
metry  and  beauty,)  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  how  much  it  may  have  been 
reduced  in  weight.  Many  years  ago  the 
Governor  of  Batavia  was  anxious  to  pur- 
chase it.  He  sent  Mr.  Stewart  to  Borneo, 
to  offer  for  it  to  the  Rajah  150,000  dollars, 
two  large  war-brigs,  with  their  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  a  large  quantity  of  powder 
and  shot.  But  as  tho  fortunes  of  the  family 
are  believed  to  depend  upon  the  possession 
of  the  diamond,  and  as  the  Malays  regard 
it  as  possessing  tho  miraculous  power  of 
curing  all  kinds  of  diseases  by  means  of  the 
water  in  which  the  diamonds  are  dipped,  the 
Rajah  refused  to  deprive  the  family  of  so 
rich  an  inheritance,  and  his  people  of  so  va- 
luable a  medicine. 

Though  an  inferior  stone,  the  one  next  in 
weight  to  tho  preceding  is  the  largest  table 
diamond  in  the  world.  It  weighs  242  carats 
and  5-16ths.  Tavemier  saw  it  at  Golconda 
in  1642,  and  says  that  "  it  was  the  biggest 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life  in  a  merchant's  hands." 
It  was  valued  at  500,000  rupees,  or  750,000 
livres.  He  offered  400,000  rupees  for  it, 
but  could  not  get  it  at  that  price.  In  a  MS. 
before  us,  it  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
purity,  but  inferior  in  shape,  regular  cut,  and 
brilliancy,  to  the  stones  already  mentioned. 
It  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  one  of  its 
angles  cut  off.  Its  length  is  two  inches,  its 
breadth  one  inch  and  one  line,  and  its  thick- 
ness three  lines  only.  Its  upper  surface  has 
four  facets,  one  on  each  edge,  and  it  is  quite 
flat  below.  Hence,  as  the  writer  of  the  MS. 
observes,  it  has  no  better  appearance  than  a 
piece  of  the  purest  rock  crystal.  It  was 
sold,  he  adds,  for  £4000,  but  he  does  not 

•  History  of  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
%  Memoira  of  the  Batavian  Society. 
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aay  to  whom,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  its  purchaser  or  its  present  locality. 

The  next  largest  diamond  is  one  which 
belongs  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Its  weight, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Persian  ambassador,  is 
232  carats,  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Deria-i-noor,  or  the  Sea  of  Light.  In 
the  East  India  Company's  office  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  king, 
in  which  the  Deria-i-noor  may  be  seen 
placed  on  his  right  arm. 

The  great  diamond  in  the  sceptre  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  which  has  been  called 
the  Effingham  diamond,  was  brought  to  En- 
gland by  the  Earl  of  Effingham  while  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India.    W  e  cannot  discov- 
er how  it  left  England,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  purchased  by  a  Jew  for  £17,000  or 
£18,000.    After  having  frequently  changed 
hands  it  came  into  the  possession  ot  a 
Greek  merchant,  Gregory  Suffras,  (another 
account  says  an  American  merchant  named 
Luzauf,)  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
Prince  Orloff  for  tho  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia,  who  gave  for  it  £84,500,  and  an  an 
nuity  of  $3660,  together  with  a  patent  of 
nobility.    It  now  adorns  the  imperial  scep- 
tre of  Russia,  being  placed  immediately  be- 
neath tho  golden  eagle  which  surmounts  it. 
This  diamond  was  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  idol 
of  Malabar,  called  Scheringharn.    A  French 
grenadier  who  had  deserted  from  the  Indian 
service  contrived  to  become  one  of  the  infe- 
rior priests  of  the  idol,  and  having  secreted 
himself  in  tho  temple,  he  stole  its  diamond 
eye.    He  then  went  to  the  English  camp  at 
Iriehinopoly,  and  afterwards  to  Madras, 
where  a  ship  captain  bought  it  for  20,000 
rupees.     Its  weight  is  194  J  carats.  Its 
shape  is  a  circular  pyramid,  with  five  con- 
centric rows  of  facets :    At  the  top  of  the 
pyramid  tho  facets  are  sectors  of  a  circle, 
sixteen  in  number,  meeting  in  the  centre  or 
summit  of  the  pyramid.    Its  base  forms  a 
rhomboid,  whose  greatest  length  is  1  inch 
and  4  lines,  and  its  thickness  10  lines. 

Tavcrnier  gives  a  drawing  of  a  diamond 
which  ho  bought  at  Amadabad,  and  which 
weighed  157  \  carats.  It  has  a  sort  of  pear 
shape,  with  a  deep  rounded  grove  along  its 
whole  length,  with  seven  black  specks  and 
three  triangular  black  cavities.  How  he 
disposed  of  it  is  not  mentioned,  and  where 
it  is  now  we  cannot  discover. 

Tho  fine  diamond  which  originally  belong- 
ed to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  been 
drawn  by  Tavernier.  Its  weight  is  139$  ca- 
rats, and  the  fault  of  it,  he  says,  is,  that  the 
water  of  it  inclines  somewhat  to  a  citron  co- 
lour.   It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Empe- 


ror of  Austria,*  and  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
imperial  treasury  at  Vienna,  where  it  at- 
tracts universal  admiration.  It  is  not  regu- 
larly cut,  and  has  neither  the  proper  form  of 
a  rose  nor  that  of  a  brilliant.  Its  lustre 
and  brilliancy  are  greatly  increased  by  its 
star-like  cut,  and  though  tinged  with  a  shade 
of  yellow  it  is,  from  its  form  and  weight, 
one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  its  kind.  It 
is  1  inch  2  lines  long,  and  one  inch  broad. 
It  is  surrounded  with  other  fine  brilliants, 
and  neatly  mounted  in  a  large  sevignee.  Its 
value  is  estimated  at  £90,000. 

The  discovery  of  the  Abaethe  diamond 
in  Brazil  has  been  already  mentioned.  Mr. 
Mawe  in  one  place  says,  that  its  weight  was 
nearly  an  ounce  Troy,  and  in  another  seven- 
eighth*  of  an  ounce,  (105  carats,)  and  yet 
he  states  in  the  same  paragraph  what  is  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  this  weight,  that  it 
"  is  perhaps  the  largest  diamond  in  the 
world."    In  his  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  pub- 
lished eleven  years  afterwards,  he  repeats 
the  statement  of  its  being  in  the  rough  near- 
ly an  ounce  Troy  in  weight.    This  diamond 
is  not  even  mentioned  by  Mr.  Murray  ;  but 
he  describes  another  diamond  under  tho 
same  name  of  the  Abaethe  diamond,  and 
connects  with  its  discovery  the  very  same 
story  of  the  three  convicts  which  Mr.  Mawe 
tells  in  reference  to  the  diamond  of  an  ounce 
Troy.    Mr.  Murray  describes  it  as  the  larg- 
est in  tho  world — the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg, 
and  weighing  1680  carats  !    Rome  de  L'Isle 
in  his  Treatise  on  Crystal lographie,  publish- 
ed in  1783,  says,  that  "the  most  extraordi- 
nary stone  which  has  been  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  Brazil  is  a  diamond  (some  pretend 
that  it  is  a  white  topaz)  which  the  present 
king  of  Portugal   possesses,   and  which 
weighs  1680  carats,  (e'esta  dire  onze  ancos, 
cinq  gros,  vingt  quatre  grains.)  Besides 
this  diamond,  which  is  preserved  rough,"  ho 
adds,  "  this  sovereign  possesses  another  of 
less  size  but  of  rare  beauty,  which  weighs 
215  carats,  and  is  consequently  one  of  the 
largest  that  is  known."f     Mr.  Murray  men- 
tions  this  diamond  of  215  carats,  under  tho 
name  of  the  Round  Brilliant  of  Portugal, 
which  he  says  is  extremely  fine,  and  has  been 
estimated  at  £388,290.    Rome  de  L'Isle 
says  that  the  figure  and  size  of  the  great 
diamond  of  1680  carats  is  given  in  tho 
Journal  (EconomiqueA  and  he  values  it  at 
£224,000,000  sterling,  whereas,  according 
to  Jeffries'  rule  it  should  be  only  £3,644,800 

*  Journal  Hittoriq**  «f  Politiqw  de  Gcncvr,  28th 
February  1773,  p.  316. 

t  CryHalhgraphit.    2d  Edition.    Vol.  ii.  p  208. 
Pari*,  1783. 

t  July,  1781,  p.  141. 
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Mr.  Murray  says,  that  "Mr.  Mawe,  who 
had  attentively  examined  it,  informed  him 
that  he  considered  it  to  he  a  white  topaz,  and 
not  a  diamond,"  which  wo  have  no  doubt  is 
true. 

The  Sancy  diamond,  the  product  of  the 
Indian  mines,  was  brought  to  France  by 
Baron  de  Sancy,  who  was  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Soulcure.  Its  weight  is  53$ 
carats,  and,  according  to  Dutens,*  cost 
£25,000,  which  was  far  below  its  value.  It 
is  what  is  called  a  brislet,  that  is,  pear 
shaped,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  tri- 
angular rose  facets,  the  effect  of  which  me- 
thod of  cutting  is  to  diminish  greatly  the 
value  which  it  would  otherwise  have  derived 
from  its  great  purity  and  fine  water.  The 
following  history  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray :— 

,:  This  diamond  was  originally  brought  from 
India,  and  bos  remained  in  France  for  the  last 
four  centuries.  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, wore  it  in  his  helmet  at  the  battle  of 
Nancy,  near  the  Lake  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1475,  and  in  which  he  fell.  Ho  is  represented 
in  the  vignette  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale.  wearing  in  his  hat  that  which  was  af- 
terwards taken  in  his  baggage  by  the  Swiss,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Grandison.  It  was  found  by  a 
Swiss  soldier  among  the  spoils  of  the  battle,  and 
■old  to  a  priest  for  a  florin  (Is.  8d.),  who  after- 
wards disposed  of  it  for  three  francs  (2s.  Od.) 
We  subsequently,  in  the  year  1849,  trace  the 
Sanci  diamond  to  the  possession  of  Antonio, 
King  of  Portugal,  who  being  in  want  of  money, 
first  pledged  it  for  40,000  livres,  and  afterwards 
disposed  of  it  entirely  for  the  sum  of  100,000 
livres,  to  a  French  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
De  Sanci.  Nicolas  Harlai  do  Sanci  had  it  after- 
wards by  succession.  At  the  time  of  the  Baron 
de  Sanci's  embassy  at  Souleure,  Henry  III.  re- 
quiring money  to  recruit  his  forces,  borrowed 
the  diamond  in  order  to  pledge  it  for  a  sum  of 
money,  and  it  was  entrusted  to  a  confidential 
servant  who  was  waylaid  and  assassinated  by  a 
band  of  robbers.  The  body,  however,  after 
some  search,  was  found  buried  in  a  wood,  and 
on  being  opened,  discovered  the  gem,  the  ser- 
vant having  swallowed  it  at  the  first  onset. 
Baron  de  Sanci  afterwards  disposed  of  it  to 
James  II.  of  England,  in  1688,  when  ho  had 
escaped  to  France,  and  remained  at  St.  Ger- 
mains.  From  him  it  passed  to  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Louis  XV.  wore  it  in  his  hat  at  his  coronation. 
Its  form  is  somewhat  pear  shaped,  and  is  of  the 
purest  brilliancy." 

This  fine  diamond  has  been  lately  pur- 
chased by  Count  Demidoff,  tho  Grand  Al- 
moner of  tho  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  500,000 
rubles. 

The  Nussac  Diamond,  weighing,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  89$  carats,  and  accord- 
ing to  another  79£,  was  captured  during  the 

•  Dtt  Pierru  Pricieuut,  p.  81. 


Mahratta  war  in  India,  in  tho  Peishwa's 
baggage,  by  the  combined  armies  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  presented  by  tho  Marquis,  as  from 
himself,  to  the  East  India  Company,  but  it 
was  afterwards  given  up  to  form  part  of  the 
Deecan  booty.  It  remained  ten  years  in 
the  possession  of  Rundell  and  Bridge,  and 
was  purchased  at  a  public  sale  in  1837  by 
Emanuel  Brothers,  for  £7200,  scarcely  one- 
third  of  its  estimated  value.  The  Nussac 
diamond,  and  the  diamond  car-rings,  weigh- 
ing 56  carats,  and  purchased  for  £11,000, 
were  sold  by  him  to  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, in  whose  possession  they  now  are. 
The  form  of  this  diamond  is  triangular,  and 
it  has  been  cut  and  polished  so  as  to  retain 
the  greatest  possible  weight. 

The  Pigott  Diamond,  not  now  in  exist- 
ence, was  a  "  brilliant  of  great  surface  both 
in  table  and  girdle,"  and  from  its  superior 
water  was  the  finest  in  Europe.  Its  weight 
was  471  carats.  In  1801  it  was  sold  by 
lottery  for  £30,000.  It  became  the  property 
of  a  young  man,  who  sold  it  at  a  low  price. 
It  was  again  disposed  of,  and  Rundell  and 
Bridge,  into  whose  possession  it  afterwards 
came,  sold  it  for  tho  same  sum  to  AH 
Pacha,  who  always  wore  it  in  a  green  silk 
purse  attached  to  his  girdle.  Mr.  Murray 
informs  us,  "  that  when  Ali  Pacha  was  mor- 
tally wounded  bv  Reschid  Pacha,  he  imme- 
diately  retired  to  his  Divan,  and  desired 
that  his  favourite  wife  Vasilika  should  bo 
poisoned,  and  ho  gave  the  diamond  to  Cap- 
tain D'Anglas,  with  orders  that  it  should  be 
crushed  to  powder  in  his  presence,  which 
was  forthwith  done,  and  the  beautiful  gem 
utterly  destroyed.  Vasilika  still  lives,  but 
the  model  of  the  diamond  alone  remains. 
The  too  obedient  officer  bitterly  regretted 
his  folly,  and  the  destroyed  diamond  haunted 
him  in  his  dreams  for  months  afterwards." 

The  Vienna  Rose  Diamond  is  considered 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  large  diamonds. 
It  has  the  form  of  a  square  truncated  at  the 
angles.  Its  length  is  1  inch  3  lines,  its 
breadth  1  inch  2  lines,  and  it  is  very  thick 
in  the  girdle.  The  upper  face  of  the  stone 
is  flat,  but  not  rising  into  a  crown,  as  is  in- 
variably the  case  in  a  fine  regularly  cut 
Dutch  Rose  Diamond.  Owing  to  these 
imperfections,  its  beauty  is  now  less  than 
might  be  expected  from  a  brilliant  of  the 
same  size.  Its  weight  is  96  carats,  and  its 
estimated  value  $15,000. 

In  the  King  of  Saxony's  Repository  at 
Dresden,  called  the  Green  Vault,  there  is  a 
diamond  called  the  Saxon  White  Brilliant, 
of  considerable  size  and  great  beauty.  It 
is  of  the  first  water,  perfectly  transparent, 
and  of  a  pleasing  form.    It  glitters  and 
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sparkles  with  unusual  brilliancy  of  colour. 
It  adorns  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the 
Gold  Fleece,  and  is  surrounded  with  other 
fine  briiiiants.  It  is  1  inch  and  1  line 
square.  It  weighs  48^  carats,  and  from  its 
fine  shape  and  great  perfection,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  purchased  by  King  Augustus  for 
£1  1 3,833. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Deria-i- 
noor,  or  the  Sea  of  Light,  as  weighing  232 
carats.  Mr.  Murray  says  that  its  weight  is 
186,  and  that  it  is  placed  in  a  pair  of  brace- 
lets valued  at  nearly  a  million  sterling, 
along  with  the  Taj-c-Mah,  or  Crown  of  the 
Moon,  which  weighs  146  carats.  The  Per- 
sian crown  contains  two  diamonds  of  great 
size  and  value,  namely,  the  Sea  of  Glory, 
weighing  66  carats,  and  valued  at  £34,848, 
and  the  Mountain  of  Splendour,  weighing 
135  carats,  and  valued  at  £145,800. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe 
any  of  the  colourless  diamonds  of  inferior 
weight  and  value.  We  must,  however,  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  most 
interesting  coloured  diamonds  which  are 
known  to  exist.  The  value  of  a  diamond  is 
greatly  enhanced  if  it  is  cither  pink;  blue,  or 
green.  The  yellow  colour,  which  is  not 
prized,  passes  into  wine  colour,  and  through 
cinnamon  brown  into  black.  The  pale  green 
passes  into  yellowish  green,  the  bluish  grey 
into  Prussian  blue,  and  the  pink  into  rose 
red. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  visited  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  must  have  seen  and  ad- 
mired the  fine  blue  diamond  of  Mr.  Hope 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  gallery.  To  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hertz,  this  diamond  is 
"a  most  magnificent  and  rare  brilliant  of  a 
deep  sapphire  blue,  of  the  greatest  purity, 
and  most  beautifully  cut :  it  is  of  true  pro- 
portions, not  too  thick  nor  too  spread.  This 
matchless  gem  combines  the  beautiful  co- 
lour of  the  sapphire  with  the  prismatic  fire 
and  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  extraordinary  colour,  great  size, 
and  other  fine  qualities,  it  certainly  may  be 
called  unique,  as  we  may  presume  that 
there  exists  no  cabinet,  nor  any  collection 
of  crown  jewels  in  the  world  which  can 
boast  of  the  possession  of  so  curious  and 
fine  a  gem."*  This  diamond  is  mounted  as 
a  medallion  with  a  border  of  small  rose 
diamonds,  surrounded  by  twenty  brilliants, 
of  the  finest  water  and  equal  size,  shape, 
and  cutting,  and  averaging  one  carat  each. 
The  weight  is  forty-four  carats,  and  the 
price  once  asked  for  it  was  £30,000.  We 
arc  informed  by  Mr.  Tennant  that  Mr. 


•  Catalogue  of  Mr.  HopJt  Collection,  p.  25. 


Hope  gave  £13,000  for  it,  and  that  it  had 
been  several  times  pledged  for  a  much 
larger  sum,  viz.,  £15,000,  and  that  £16,000 
had  been  lent  upon  it  Messrs.  Kundell  and 
Bridge  regarded  this  as  the  finest  blue  dia- 
mond ever  known,  and  Mr.  Mawe  on  refer- 
ring to  it  calls  it  "  a  superlatively  fine  blue 
diamond,  which  may  be  considered  match- 
less." 

Other  three  blue  diamonds  have  been 
mentioned  or  described.  One  of  these  is  a 
rich  sky  blue  brilliant  belonging  to  the  crown 
jewels  of  France.  It  weighs  67ftih  carats, 
and  has  been  valued  at  three  millions  of 
livrcs :  another,  of  a  splendid  blue  colour, 
and  of  great  beauty  and  rarity,  was  pur- 
chased by  George  IV.  from  Mr.  Eliason.  It 
weighs  44  J  carats,  cost  £22,000,  and  was 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  crown  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation.  The  third  blue  dia- 
mond, called  the  "  Blue  Brilliant  of  Bava- 
ria," is  in  the  Hoyal  Treasury  at  Munich. 
It  is  a  perfectly  regular  treble*  cut  bril- 
liant. Its  length  is  one  inch,  its  breadth  ten 
lines,  and  its  weight  thirty-six  carats.  The 
colour  varies  from  the  soft" velvet  blue  of  a 
perfect  sapphire  to  the  colour  of  steel.  It 
is  quite  pure,  and  sparklos  with  the  highest 
lustre.  It  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  white 
brilliants,  in  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

In  the  King  of  Saxony's  Green  Vault  at 
Dresden,  there  is  a  largo  green  diamond, 
which,  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  purity,  is 
said  to  surpass  every  other  known  green 
diamond.  It  is  cut  into  an  oblong  form.  Its 
length  is  one  inch  and  one  line,  its  breadth 
ten  lines,  and  its  weight  forty  carats.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  clasp,  and  is  set  round  with 
large  white  brilliants.  The  price  paid  for 
this  gem  is  kept  a  profound  secret. 

The  Vienna  Hose  coloured  diamond  is 
one  inch  long,  and  nine  lines  broad.  It 
weighs  thirty-two  carats,  and  has  the  shape 
of  an  obtuse  oval.  It  is  a  regularly  cut 
brilliant,  and  is  of  the  finest  rose  colour  and 
the  greatest  lustre.  It  is  set  in  the  middle 
of  a  knot  of  white  brilliants,  to  which  the 
decoration  of  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa  is 
attached. 

Having  thus  given  a  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  tho  various  diamond  mines  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  and  of  tho  finest 
diamonds  which  they  have  yielded,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  tho 
form,  tho  composition,  the  structure,  and 
tho  origin  of  this  singular  body. 

Like  all  other  crystallized  bodies,  tho 
diamond  is  found  in  two  different  condi- 
tions, the  one  amorphous  or  shapeless,  like 

*  A  brilliant  is  said  to  be  treble  cut  when  the 
large  facets  on  its  aide  are  flattened  or  cut  into  two 
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a  pebble  water-worn,  or  rounded  by  attri- 
tion in  the  bed  of  a  stream, — the  other  a 
geometrical  solid  of  great  beauty,  some- 
times with  its  planes  or  faces  rounded,  as  in 
the  spheroidal  diamond,  and  sometimes  with 
its  faces  smooth  and  flat.  These  crystals 
are  sometimes  composed  of  two,  and  arc 
then  called  hemitrope  or  twin  crystals,  and 
sometimes  of  a  great  number  aggregated 
together,  and  yet  the  whole  mass  preserving 
the  general  form  of  a  single  crystal.*  The 
general  forms  of  tho  diamond  are  tho  cube, 
the  regular  octohedron,  and  tho  dodecahe- 
dron, the  first  with  four  faces,  the  second 
■with  eight,  and  tho  third  with  twelve.  The 
second  of  these  forms  may  be  produced 
from  tho  first,  by  cutting  off*  all  its  four 
angles,  till  the  faces  of  the  cube  disappear, 
and  the  solid  thus  produced  is  the  octohe- 
dron, or  the  primitive  form  of  the  diamond, 
i.e.,  every  diamond  may  be  reduced  by 
cleavage  to  this  form.  The  inclination  of 
the  faces  of  the  octohedron  to  each  other  is 
109°  2S'  16",  and  that  of  the  faces  of  the 
octohedron  to  tho  faces  of  the  cube,  125° 
15'  52". 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  diamond, 
unlike  all  mineral  bodies  whatever,  consists 
of  vegetable  matter  which  can  bo  burned. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  conjectured  from  its 
high  refractive  power,  that  the  diamond  was 
"  an  unctuous  substance  coagulated,"  and  in 
1694  a  diamond  of  nearly  8  carats  was  so 
volatilized  by  a  burning  glass  at  Florence 
that  the  pieces  into  which  it  broke  were  dis- 
solved. The  same  experiment  has  been 
often  repeated,  and  in  our  own  day  Sir  II. 
Davy,  with  the  Grand  Duko  of  Tuscany's 
burning  glass,  found  that  a  diamond  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  globe  supplied  with  oxy- 
gen, aDd  kindled  by  tho  solar  rays,  continued 
to  burn  after  it  was  removed  from  tho  focus. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  was  the  exclusive  result  of 
the  experiment.  Sir  Gcorgo  Mackenzie  of 
Coul  was  the  first  person  in  this  country  who 
burned  diamonds,  making  a  free  use  of  his 
mother's  jewels  j  and  by  means  of  diamond 

gowder  he  converted  iron  into  steel.  Mr. 
mithson  Tennant,  the  founder  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  America,  volatilized  a 
diamond  in  a  gold  tube  with  a  stream  of 
oxygen,  and  found  that  the  oxygen  gas  was 
transformed  into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  diamond  is  therefore  pure 
carbon,  and  hence  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  make  artificial  diamonds,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago  M.  Cagnard  do  la  Tour  aunounced 
that  he  had  formed  a  diamond  by  crystalli- 
zing charcoal,  but  M.  Thenard  found  that  the 

*  This  is  finely  seen  in  a 
belonging  to  Mr.  Tennant. 


crystals  were  only  scilicates.»  As  M.  Ebel- 
man  has  succeeded  in  makingseveral  minerals 
and  gems  by  an  artificial  process,  such  as 
pcrowskite,  glucine,  rutile,  spinelle,  ruby, 
peridot  or  chrysolite,  and  cymophanc  or 
ehrysoberyl,f  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  other  precious  stones,  and  the  diamond 
itself,  will  yield  to  the  advancing  science  of 
the  age. J 

In  its  physical  properties,  as  well  as  in  its 
commercial  value,  the  diamond  transcends 
all  the  other  gems.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all 
mineral  bodies,  scratching  zircon,  sapphire, 
ruby,  rock-crystal,  and  all  the  gems,  and 
cannot  be  scratched  by  any  of  them.  The 
specific  gravity  of  water  being  1,  that  of 
diamond  is  3  55,  that  is,  a  cubical  inch  of 
diamond  would  be  equal  in  weight  to  a  little 
more  than  3  J  cubic  inches  of  water.  Its  re- 
fractive powers,  that  is,  its  power  to  bend  a 
ray  of  light  incident  obliquely  upon  its  sur- 
face, is  2  439,  that  of  water  being  1*336,  and 
glass  T500;  but  in  this  respect  it  is  sur- 
passed by  octohedrite,  artificial  Realgar  and 
Greenockitc.  Its  power  of  dispersing  a  ray 
of  white  light,  that  is,  of  separating  it  into 
its  component  colours  in  reference  to  its  re- 
fractive power,  is  only  0-038,  whereas  plato 
glass  is  0-052,  and  oil  of  cassia  0-139,  so 
that  in  this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  a  vast 
number  of  fluids  as  well  as  solids.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
noticed  by  optical  writers,  that  this  inferior- 
ity of  dispersive  power  is  necessary  to  tho 
production  of  thoso  splendid  coloured  re- 
fractions to  which  it  owes  all  its  value  as  an 
ornamental  gem.  Its  high  refractive  power 
eparates  the  red  and  blue  rays  more  than  a 
high  dispersive  does  in  most  other  bodies, 
and  sufficiently  to  give  each  colour  of  the 
spectrum  its  full  force.  Had  its  dispersive 
power,  on  the  other  hand,  been  greater,  tho 
colours  would  have  been  widely  separated, 
and  proportionally  diluted  or  weakened  in 
intensity,  and  the  green  and  bluo  rays  would, 
in  many  of  the  most  inclined  facets,  have 
been  unable  to  emerge  from  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  stone.  Hence  the  superiority  of 
the  diamond,  as  an  ornamental  gem,  depends 
not  only  on  its  high  refractive  power,  which 
alone  separates  the  colours  of  white  light  to 
a  very  great  degree,  but  also  on  its  low  dis- 
persive power  which  prevents  them  from 
being  separated  too  much,  and  detained  as 
it  were  within  the  stone,  or  rather,  prevented 
from  emerging  from  it  after  reflection. 

"See  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Scitnct,  16vi7,  vol.  x. 
p.  369. 

t  See  Comptn  Rtndut,  &c,  1851,  torn.  xxxu.  p. 
330,  710.713,  and  torn,  xxxiii.  p.  523. 

t  M.  Despretz,  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  In- 
itiate of  France,  ia  apecially  occupied  with  this  class 
of  experimeaU. 
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A  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  diamond,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  it,  depends  upon  the 
great  quantity  of  white  light  which  is  re- 
flected from  the  outer  surface  of  its  facets, 
and  gives  it  a  sort  of  metallic  or  adamantine 
lustre.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  no 
light  were  thus  reflected,  and  if  it  all  entered 
the  stone,  and  therefore  suffered  refraction, 
we  should  have  the  same  quantity  of  light 
reflected  back  again  in  a  coloured  state, 
rather  than  in  the  state  of  white  light.  This 
property,  which  belongs  to  all  bodies  of  a 
high  refractive  power,  of  reflecting  much 
light  both  when  it  enters  and  quits  them,  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  most  transparent 
and  perfectly  colourless  specimens  of  dia- 
mond, that  is,  those  of  the  purest  water,  as 
it  is  technically  expressed,  less  transparent 
than  either  pure  water  or  pure  glass ;  because 
the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from  the  two 
surfaces  of  a  plate  of  diamond  is  taken  from 
the  quantity  transmitted,  so  that,  were  such 
a  thing  possible,  a  window  glazed  with  plates 
of  diamond  would  mako  a  darker  room  than 
one  glazed  with  colourless  glass. 

The  diamond  exhibits  vitreous  electricity, 
that  is,  the  same  as  glass  by  friction,  and  it 
is  stated,  though  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
confirming  the  statement,  that  when  a  dia- 
mond is  held  for  an  instant  in  the  pure  light, 
it  exhibits  a  phosphorescence  which  lasts  a 
considerable  time.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  impres- 
sion of  light  upon  the  retina,  which  continues 
for  the  third  of  a  second,  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent luminous  appearance  may  be  the 
accidental  or  complementary  colour  in  the 
observer's  eye. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  part 
of  our  subject,  to  an  examination  of  the  in 
tcrnal  structure  of  the  diamond,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  gems,  and  to  explain  some 
very  simple  and  infallible  methods  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  diamond  from  all  other  pre- 
cious stones,  and  from  artificial  imitations  of 
it ;  and  also  of  distinguishing  the  precious 
stones  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
coloured  glass  imitations  of  them  with  which 
they  are  so  often  confounded. 

In  order  that  the  general  reader  may  pe- 
ruse these  pages  with  some  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, we  may  remark  that,  within  the  last 
forty  years,  very  remarkable  properties  of 
light  have  been  discovered,  which  enable  us 
to  study  the  interior  structure  of  organized 
bodies,  whether  they  belong  to  the  animal, 
the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral  world.  The 
light,  which  puts  this  power  into  our  hands, 
is  called  polarized  light,  and  is  distinguished 
from  common  light  by  peculiar  properties. 
The  light  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  of  all 
flames  is  common  light;  but  when  these 


lights  are  roflccted  from  the  surface  of  trans* 
parent  solids  or  fluids,  at  angles  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  body,  from  50°  to  68°, 
they  are  by  this  reflection  converted  into 
polarized  light. 

When  we  transmit  light,  whether  common 
or  polarized,  through  a  piece  of  well  an- 
nealed glass,  it  suffers  no  change,  and  we  see 
no  structure  in  the  glass  different  from  what 
we  would  see  if  we  looked  through  pure 
water.  But  if  we  make  heat  pass  through 
the  glass,  by  placing  the  edgo  of  the  plate 
of  glass  upon  a  heated  iron,  or  if  we  either 
bend  or  compress  the  glass  by  mechanical 
force,  its  structure,  or  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  its  particles,  will  be  changed.  If 
we  now  transmit  common  light  through  the 
glass  thus  changed,  the  change  will  not  bo 
visible ;  but  if  we  transmit  polarized  light 
through  it,  and  again  analyze  that  light  by 
reflection  from  a  transparent  body  at  an 
angle  between  50°  and  68°,  and  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  common 
light  was  reflected  and  polarized,  the  obser- 
ver, looking  through  the  glass,  will  see  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  indicating  the  effects 
of  the  compressing  or  dilating  forces,  or  of 
the  contracting  or  expanding  cause, — the 
degrees  of  compression  or  dilatation,  of  con- 
traction or  expansion  being  indicated  by  the 
colours  displayed  at  particular  parts  of  the 
glass.  In  this  way  polarized  light  enables 
us  to  discover  that  certain  portions  of  a  body 
have  been  subject  to  certain  mechanical 
forces,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  has  been  originally  formed,  or  in  which 
it  has  been  subsequently  placed. 

In  applying  this  principle  to  the  examina- 
tion of  transparent  solids,  such  as  gums, 
resins,  glass,  minerals,  and  precious  stones, 
we  are  met  with  a  difficulty  which  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  surmount.  We  can 
easily  shape  gums,  resins,  and  glass,  and 
'  even  ordinary  minerals,  so  as  to  make  light 
pass  through  them,  and  exhibit,  to  the  eye 
which  receives  it,  the  structure  they  possess; 
but  when  the  minerals  are  precious  stones, 
either  cut  or  uncut,  and  when  wo  cannot 
shape  them  to  transmit  light,  we  must  adopt 
a  special  process  to  obtain  the  same,  or,  in 
some  cases,  a  much  better  result. 

If  a  solid  body  has  the  same  refractive 
power  as  a  fluid,  or  the  same  power  of  bend- 
ing the  rays  of  light  out  of  their  path,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  we  place  a  fragment  of  the 
solid,  such  as  a  piece  of  broken  flint-glass, 
through  which  we  can  see  nothing,  in  a  fluid 
of  the  same  refractive  power,  such  as  oil  of 
aniseseeds,  the  light  will  pass  from  the  oil 
into  the  glass,  and  again  out  of  the  glass  into 
the  oil  without  suffering  any  change  in  its 
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direction.    The  observer  will  therefore  see  I 
through  the  glass  distinctly,  and  through  all  j 
its  various  thicknesses,  and  he  will  even  be  { 
able  to  read  through  what  is  in  reality  a 
broken  and  rugged  fragment.*    By  this  pro- 
cess we  see  what  could  not  be  seen  by  any 
other  process;  for  if  a  lapidary  had  cut 
parallel  faces  upon  the  glass,  we  "could  only 
have  seen  through  it  in  certain  directions 
and  through  certain  thicknesses ;  whereas  by 
the  present  method  we  can  see  through  the 
fragment  in  every  possible  direction  and 
through  every  degree  of  thickness. 

The  method  now  described  will  apply  to 
an  immense  number  of  transparent  minerals 
and  other  bodies ;  but  it  is  applicable  only 
very  imperfectly  to  the  diamond,  zircon, 
garnet,  sapphire,  and  ruby,  and  most  im- 
perfectly to  the  diamond,  on  account  of  there 
being  no  fluids  whatever  whose  refractive 
power  is  as  high  as  that  of  these  five  precious 
stones,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table:—  b 


8olid  Bodiei. 

Diamond, 
Zircon,  - 
Garnet,  - 


u!y  the 


Sapphire,  1*794 
Ruby,  -  1794 
Spinelle,  -  1-764 
Chryjoberyl,  1  760 
Euclase,  -  1643 
Topaz,    -  1-632 


1-585 


Aquamarine,  1*585 
Amethyst,  1564 
Cairngorm,  1*564 


Refractive 

Power. 

2  439  )  v„  fl  , 
1*961  >       fluids  of  nea 
1815)    wfraclive  power. 

Refractive 
Fluid  Bodiei.  Tower. 
Muriate  of  antimony,    1  800 


Sulphate  of  carbon,  -  1*678 
Oil  of  cassia,    -       -  1-641 
Oil  of  cassia  diluted  with  oil  of 
olives  may  be  employed 
for  all  inferior  degrees  of  re- 
fractive power. 


It  is  obvious  from  this  Table  that  muriate, 
or  butter,  of  antimony  may  be  used  for  sap- 
phire, ruby,  spinelle,  and  chrysoberyl,  and 
it  would  even  do  for  garnet.  Su/pkuret  of 
carbon  would  answer  for  certain  minerals, 
and  oil  of  cassia  would  answer  for  euclase, 
and,  when  diluted  with  oil  of  olives,  for  all 
the  gems  from  euclase  to  cairngorm,  and  for 
all  minerals,  Ate.  of  inferior  refractive  pow- 
er. Wo  have,  therefore,  no  method  of 
looking  through  crystallized  orcut  diamonds 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  some  advantage  may  be  gain- 
ed by  plunging  them  in  muriate  of  antimony, 
or  sulphur*  f  of  carbon,  or  even  oil  of  cassia. 
Hence  we  are  forced  to  study  the  structure 
of  the  diamond  through  flat  plates  or  laskes, 
as  they  are  called,  or  through  certain  table 
diamonds,  when  we  can  see  through  faces 

*  This  experiment  was  first  made  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  and  used  for  measuring  the  refractive 
power  of  fragments  of  minerals  and  other  bodies. 


slightly  inclined,  or  when  we  can  cement  a 
prism  of  glass  upon  any  of  their  faces,  to 
refract  the  rays  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  permit  them  to  reach  the  eye,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  colourless. 

It  was  by  the  application  of  all  these  pro- 
cesses that  Sir  David  Brewster  was  enabled 
to  exhibit  the  remarkable  optical  structure 
of  the  Diamond,  which  had  not  previously 
been  the  subject  of  investigation.    In  1815 
he  examined  fourteen  specimens  of  diamond, 
and  found  that  seven  depolarized  light,  in 
virtue  of  an  irregular  structure  which  others 
did  not  possess.    He  subsequently,  in  the 
same  year,  examined  nine  diamonds,  in  all 
of  which  this  irregular  structure  was  exhi- 
bited.   In  one  of  these  diamonds,  of  which 
ho  has  given  a  drawing,  there  are  various 
patches  of  depolarizing  structure,  some  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  compression,  and 
others  of  dilatation,  as  if  a  soft  substance 
had  been  kneaded,  as  it  were,  and  pressed 
in  different  directions  ;  while  in  another  spe- 
cimen thcro  were  three  luminous  bands,  two 
of  which  exhibited  the  action  of  a  compress- 
ing, and  the  intermediate  one  of  a  dilating 
force.    M.  Biot,  in  commenting  upon  these 
experiments,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
these  effects  were  the  result  of  heat  or  of 
rapid  evaporation  ;*  but  whatever  was  the 
cause,  which  this  could  not  be,  it  is  clear 
that  the  diamond  has  been  in  such  a  state  as 
to  yield  to  mechanical  influences  which  havo 
not  operated  upon  other  regularly  crystal- 
lized bodies — that  is,  it  has  been  in  a  soft 
state.    The  truth  of  this  opinion  was  subse- 
quently demonstrated  by  new  experiments 
published  in  1835.    In  a  diamond  laske 
with  parallel  surfaces  he  found  two  black 
specks  of  different  sizes,  which,  under  tho 
microscope,  proved  to  be  cavities,  round 
which,  when  examined  by  polarized  light, 
there  were  four  luminous  wings  or  sectors 
separated  by  a  black  cross,  and  appeared  a 
compressed  structure.    It  was  impossible  to 
discover  what  these  cavities  contained,  whe- 
ther a  fluid  or  a  vapour,  or  a  compressed 
gas ;  but  they  obviously  contained  some- 
thing which  had  a  mechanical  energy  capa- 
ble of  compressing  tho  diamond,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  diamond  was  in  a 
soft  state  when  this  force  was  exerted.  These 
conclusions  may  startle  ordinary  readers; 
but  when  they  know  that  cavities  containing 
fluids,  vapours,  and  compressed  gas  havo 
been  discovered  in  topaz  and  other  precious 
stones,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  tho 
fluids,  vapour,  and  gas  actually  taken  out  of 
them,  their  surprise  will  cease. 

Such  was  tho  state  of  our  information  rc- 
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spocting  the  interior  structure  of  the  dia- 
mond when  the  Koh-i-noor  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  shewn  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. As  this  beautiful  diamond  had  been 
cut,  not  to  display  its  brilliant  colours,  but 
merely  to  preserve  it  of  as  great  a  weight 
as  possible,  it  had  no  value  as  an  ornamental 
gem.  Her  Majesty,  therefore,  was  naturally 
desirous  of  having  it  re-cut,  and  wishing  to 
have  this  done  in  the  best  manner,  and  with 
the  least  loss  of  weight,  the  opinion  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  was  taken.  In  a  Paper 
read  at  the  Geological  section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Belfast,*  Sir  David  Brewster 
stated,  that  having  been  consulted  on  this 
point  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
he  expressed  his  anxiety  to  examine  so  large 
a  mass  of  diamond  before  it  was  reduced  in 
size,  and  rendered  unfit  for  examination  by 
the  facets  with  which  it  would  be  covered. 
His  request  was  graciously  granted,  and  he 
accordingly  examined  it  at  Buckingham  Pa- 
lace with  the  microscope,  and  by  the  aid  of 
polarized  light.  Its  general  structure  was 
such  as  he  had  found  in  smaller  diamonds, 
but  of  course  much  more  beautifully  dis- 
played. The  polarized  tints  produced  by 
compression  were  as  high  as  the  blue  of  the 
second  order  of  colours,  though  in  many 
places  not  higher  than  the  white  and  the  yellow 
of  the  first  order.  Near  the  very  centre  of 
the  diamond  there  were  three  black  specks 
scarcely  visible  to  the  eye,  but  which  the 
microscope  Bhewcd  to  be  cavities  surrounded 
with  sectors  of  polarized  light.  These  ca- 
vities were  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  and 
the  sectors  of  light  partook  a  little  of  that 
irregularity.  In  the  two  smaller  diamonds 
there  were  also  several  cavities  with  sectors 
of  polarized  light,  and  the  same  polarizing 
structure  which  indicates  tho  existence  of 
compressing  and  dilating  forces. 

On  one  side  of  tho  Koh-i-noor  there  was 
an  incision  or  flaw  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  made  to  fix  the  setting  upon  the 
stone.  Upon  examining  this  cavity  with 
the  microscope,  Sir  David  Brewster  ob- 
served a  yellow  light  on  ono  part  of  it. 
This  yellow  light  was  supposed  to  come 
from  part  of  the  gold  being  rubbed  ofT. 
As  gold,  however,  is  never  yellow  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  as  gold  rubbed  off  by 
friction  could  not  possibly  be  transparent, 
Sir  David  had  no  doubt  that  the  yellow 
matter  was  yellow  diamond,  and  that  it 
had  originally  existed  in  a  fluid  state  in  the 
cavity.  Ppon  examining  next  day,  along 
with  Mr.  Tennant,  tho  collection  of  dia- 
monds in  the  British  Museum,  ho  saw  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  colourless  diamond 
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f  on  the  cleavage  surface  of  which  there  grew 
a  scmi-octohedron  of  yellow  diamond.  Upon 
a  narrow  examination  he  found  in  the  edge 
of  tho  specimen  a  cavity  with  the  extremity 
of  which  this  yellow  diamond  was  connect- 
ed, and  finding  in  tho  other  end  of  the  cavity 
a  portion  of  amorphous  yellow  diamond,  he 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  setni- 
oetohodron  of  yellow  diamond  had  existed 
in  a  fluid  state  in  tho  cavity,  and  having 
been  driven  from  the  cavity,  had  crystallized 
upon  the  cleavage  surface.    In  the  paper  re- 

!  ferred  to  Sir  David  remarked  that  he  was 
aware  that  such  a  conclusion  made  a  great 
demand  upon  the  faith  of  the  mineralogist, 
but  that  those  who  had  seen,  as  he  had  often 
seen,  cavities  of  topaz  filled  with  crystals  of 
different  properties,  some  of  which  were 
fused  by  heat  and  some  not, — who  had  seen 
those  melted  crystals  again  crystallize  and 
recover  their  former  magnitude  and  shape, 
— who  had  seen  the  fluid  contents  of  cavi- 
ties boil,  and  throw  up  clouds  of  vapor, — 
and  who  had  seen  the  fluid  contents  of  a  ca- 
vity when  opened  fall  upon  the  surface  of 
the  specimen  and  change  into  a  regular  crys- 
tal,— that  those  who  had  seen  such  results 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there  might  be  fluids  in  the  cavities  of  dia- 
monds capable  of  exhibiting  the  same  phe- 
nomena. 

Desirous  of  gaining  more  information  on 
this  curious  subject  our  author  examined 
nearly  fifty  diamonds,  which  were  kindly 
lent  to  him  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskill, 
and  in  a  vast  number  of  these,  or  almost 
all,  he  found  numbers  of  cavities  of  the  most 
singular  forms,  round  which  the  substance  of 
the  stone  was  compressed  and  altered  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  The  shapes  of 
the  cavities  sometimes  resembled  insects 
and  lobsters,  and  the  streaks  and  patches 
of  colour  in  polarized  light  were  of  the  most 
variegated  kind.  In  examining  the  hun- 
dreds of  diamonds  which  form  some  of  the 
Oriental  ornaments  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny's Museum,  our  author  found  that  all  these 
stones  contained  large  cavities,  and  were,  in 
short,  coarse  and  flawed  diamonds  which 
could  not  be  cut  into  brilliants,  or  used  in 
rings  and  other  ornaments.  It  seems  indeed 
to  be  a  general  truth  that  there  are  compa- 
ratively few  diamonds  without  cavities  and 
flaws,  and  that  the  diamond  is  a  fouler  stone 
than  any  other  used  in  jewellery.  Some 
diamonds,  indeed,  derive  their  black  colour 
entirely  from  the  number  of  cavities  which 
they  contain,  and  which  will  not  permit  any 
light  to  pass  between  them.  What  these 
cavities  contain  remains  to  bo  discovered. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  crystallized  cavity 
in  a  specimen  sent  us  by  Mr.  Sebastian 
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Garrard,  Jeweller  to  the  Crown,  but  what- 
ever it  docs  contain  is  transparent.  Berze- 
lius  informs  us  that  there  is  a  diamond  in 
tho  collection  of  the  Countess  Porlicr,  in 
which,  Mr.  Parrot  says,  thero  is  a  black 
mass  resembling  coal,  and  which  he  thinks 
"is  coal  which  did  not  become  crystallized 
into  the  transparent  gem  ;v*  but  the  most 
remarkable  cavity  wo  have  heard  of  is  that 
described  by  Tavernier  in  a  diamond  of  104 
carats,  which  was  so  foul  in  the  middle  that 
nobody  would  buy  it.  "A  Hollander,  he 
says,  at  length  bought  it,  and,  cutting  it  in 
two,  found  in  the  middle  of  it,  eight  carats  of 
Jilth  like  a  rotten  weed!" 

The  process  of  cutting  diamonds  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  as  the  facts  observed  dur- 
ing the  cutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor  are  both 
new  and  valuable,  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  adding  the  following  communication,  for 
which  wo  Jire  indebted  to  Mr.  Garrard,  un- 
der whose  skilful  care  and  superintendence 
this  important  operation  has  been  so  well 
and  so  safely  performed. 

"Tho  process  of  diamond  cutting  is  effect- 
ed by  a  horizontal  iron  plate,  of  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  called  a  schyf,  which  re- 
volves from  two  to  three  thousand  times 
per  minute.  The  diamond  is  fixed  in  a  ball 
of  lead  which  is  fitted  to  an  arm,  one  end 
of  which  rests  upon  the  table  in  which  the 
plate  revolves,  and  the  other,  at  which  the 
ball  containing  tho  diamond  is  fixed,  is 
pressed  upon  the  plate  by  moveable  weights 
at  the  discretion  of  tho  workman.  The 
weights  applied  vary,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  facets  intended  to  be  cut,  from  two  to 
thirty  pounds. 

"The  rccutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor  Dia- 
mond was  commenced  July  16,  1852,  by 
his  Grace  the  late  Uuke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  part  first  worked  upon  was  that  at  which 
the  pianos  P  and  Ff  meet,  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  the  stone  at  that  part  to 
level  tho  set  of  the  stone  before  the  table 
could  be  formed,  the  intention  being  to  turn 
the  stono  rather  on  one  side,  and  to  take 
the  incision  or  flaw  at  E,  and  the  fracture 
at  M,  as  the  boundaries  or  sides  of  the 
girdle.  The  next  important  step  taken,  was 
endeavouring  to  remove  an  incision  or  flaw 
at  C,  described  by  Professor  Tennant  and 
the  Kev.  W.  Mitchell,  as  having  been  made 
for  the  purposo  of  holding  the  stone  more 
firmly  in  its  setting,  but  this  incision  was 
pronounced  by  the  cutters  (after  having 
cut  into  and  examined  it)  to  be  a  natural 
flaw  of  a  yellow  tinge,  a  defect  often  met 
with  in  small  stones.    This  statement,  if 

•  Berzelins's  Rapport  Jnnurl,  lft.'W,  p.  297. 
t  We  have  left  the  letters  in  the  text,  though  we 
cannot  give  the  diagram*  to  which  they  refer. 
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correct,  will  prove  that  that  part  must 
havo  been  an  original  plane  of  the  Octohc- 
dron.  The  next  step  was  cutting  a  facet  on 
the  top  of  the  stone,  immediately  above  tho 
last  mentioned  flaw :  Here  the  difference 
in  the  hardness  of  the  stone  first  manifested 
itself,  for  while  cutting  this  facet  the  lapi- 
dary, noticing  that  the  work  did  not  proceed 
so  fast  as  before,  allowed  the  diamond  to  re- 
main on  the  schyf  rather  longer  than  usual, 
without  taking  it  off  to  cool :  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  diamond  be- 
came so  hot  from  the  continued  friction  and 
greater  weight  applied,  that  it  melted  the 
lead  in  which  it  was  fixed :  Again,  while 
cutting  the  same  facet  the  schyf  became  so 
hot  from  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone, 
that  particles  of  iron  mixed  with  diamond 
powder  and  oil  became  ignited.  Tho  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  diamond  proving  so 
hard  at  this  part  is,  that  the  lapidary  was 
obliged  to  cut  directly  upon  the  point  or 
angle  at  which  the  two  cleavage  planes  meet, 
so  that  ho  was  cutting  across  the  grain  of 
the  stone.  Another  step  that  was  thought 
to  be  important  by  the  cutters,  was  remov- 
ing a  flaw  at  G.  This  flaw  was  not  thought 
to  be  dangerous  by  Professor  Tennant 
and  the  Kev.  W.  Mitchell,  as  if  it  was 
allowed  to  run  according  to  the  cleavago, 
it  would  only  take  off  a  small  piece,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  in  order  to 
get  the  present  shape.  The  cutters,  however, 
had  an  idea  that  it  might  not  tako  the  de- 
sired direction,  and  thereforo  began  to 
cut  into  it  from  both  sides,  and  afterwards 
directly  upon  it,  getting  rid  of  it  in  this 
manner.  While  cutting,  the  stone  ap- 
peared to  get  harder  and  harder  the  further 
it  was  cut  into,  especially  just  above  tho 
flaw  at  A,  which  part  became  so  hard,  that 
after  working  upon  it  for  six  hours,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  proceed  with  tho  work 
at  tho  usual  speed,  the  schyf  was  then  re- 
volving at  2400  times  a  minute.  The  speed 
was  then  increased  to  3000  times  a  mi- 
nute, when  tho  work  gradually  proceeded. 
When  the  back  of  the  stone  (the  former  top) 
was  cut,  it  proved  to  bo  so  soft,  that  a  facet 
was  cut  in  three  hours,  that  would  have 
occupied  more  than  a  day  if  the  stone  had 
been  as  hard  at  this  part  as  at  the  top  ;  tho 
stone  got  gradually  harder  afterwards,  es- 
pecially underneath  the  flaw  at  A,  which 
part  was  nearly  as  hard  as  that  directly 
above  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cut 
out  the  flaw  at  A,  but  it  was  found  not  de- 
sirable on  account  of  its  length.  Tho  flaw 
at  N  did  uot  at  all  interfere  with  tho 
cutting." 

Wo  h  d  intended  to  give  some  account 
of  tho  other  precious  stones  of  unusual 
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magnitude  and  value,  such  as  the  sapphires, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  topazes,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Repositories 
of  the  eastern  and  western  world  ;  but  our 
restricted  limits  will  not  permit  us,  and  we 
shall  therefore  conclude  this  article  with 
an  explanation  of  the  methods  which  may 
be  successfully  employed  in  distinguishing 
the  diamond  from  the  precious  stones  to 
which  it  has  an  outward  resemblance,  and 
the  artificial  pastes  or  glasses  which  are  made 
to  resemble  it ;  and  also  the  methods  of 
distinguishing  all  the  precious  stones  from 
their  artificial  imitations.  These  methods 
are  very  little  known,  and  very  little  prac- 
tised, and  we  think  it  discreditable,  in  an 
intellectual  age  like  the  present,  that  those 
who  buy  and  sell  and  wear  the  rarest  and 
finest  jewels,  should  scarcely  know  the 
simplest  rules  for  determining  whether  they 
are  buying,  selling,  or  wearing  pieces  of 
coloured  glass. 

When  the  diamond  is  rough  and  uncut 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  rough  and 
uncut  sapphires,  rubies,  topazes,  cairngorms, 
amethysts,  and  quartz,  from  its  giving 
vitreous  electricity  by  friction,  while  all  the 
others  give  resinous  electricity.  The  dia- 
mond, in  its  octohedral  form,  is  distinguished 
from  the  octohedral  spinelle,  by  the  former 
easily  scratching  the  latter.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  sapphire,  whether  colour- 
less or  coloured,  by  the  latter  having  a 
specific  gravity  greater  than  the  former ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  colourless 
topaz  by  the  latter  giving  signs  of  electri- 
city for  several  hours  after  it  has  been  rub- 
bed, whereas  the  diamond  loses  its  electri- 
city in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

These  methods  arc  obviously  suited  only 
for  the  mineralogist  and  the  jeweller,  who 
have  instruments  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  stones  are  cut  and  set  in  gold,  another 
method  must  be  adopted.  The  diamond 
and  the  garnet  are  distinguished  from  all 
all  other  precious  stones,  by  their  having 
only  single  refraction,  the  others  having 
double  refraction,  or  giving  a  double  image 
of  a  taper,  or  small  light,  when  it  is  viewed 
through  their  facets.  By  the  same  means 
all  precious  stones,  except  diamond,  aud 
garnet,  and  spinelle,  are  distinguished  from 
artificial  ones,  by  the  former  having  double 
refraction,  and  the  latter  only  single  refrac- 
tion. Even  when  the  precious  stones  are 
set  opaque,  that  is,  when  we  cannot  see 
through  them,  it  is  easy  to  find  whether  the 
refraction  is  single  or  double,  by  looking 
into  the  stone  at  the  image  reflected  from 
the  posterior  facets.  If  any  of  the  precious 
or  artificial  stones  are  immersed  in  alco- 
hol, or  even  water,  they  lose  their  lustre, 


while  the  diamond  docs  not.    This  arises 
from  their  having  an  inferior  refractive, 
and,  consequently,  reflecting  power,  so  that 
the  light  reflected  from  their  facets  is  very 
small  compared  with  that  which  comes  from 
the  diamond.    On  a  modification  of  this 
principle  Sir   David    Brewster  has  con- 
structed an  instrument  which  he  calls  a  Li- 
thoscope*  for  distinguishing  precious  stones 
from  one  another,  and  from  their  imita- 
tions.   It  consists  of  a  small  glass  prism, 
which  moves  round  a  fixed  joint,  so  that  the 
lower  surface  of  it  may  be  laid  upon  the 
surface,  or  upon  a  facet,  of  the  stone  to  be 
examined.    In  this  position  the  two  surfaces 
are  parallel,  and  the  image  reflected  from 
'  the  lower  surface  of  the  prism  would  co- 
incide with  that  reflected  from  the  surface  or 
'  facet  of  the  stone.    A  drop  of  oil — oil  of 
'  olives,  oil  of  aniseed,  oil  of  cassia,  or  sul- 
l  phuret  of  carbon,  may  then,  according  to 
j  circumstances,  be  placed  between  the  prism 
and  the  facet,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
observer  turns  a  screw,  so  as  to  raise  the 
;  prism  a  little  round  its  joint.    The  effect  of 
this  is  to  separate  the  image  of  a  taper,  or 
a  small  luminous  aperture,  as  given  by  the 
prism,  from  that  given  by  the  facet,  and 
the  difference  in  the  intensity  and  the  co- 
:  lour  of  these  two  images  is  an  infallible  in- 
dication of  the  nature  of  the  stone.    In  the 
j  case  of  the  diamond,  with  all  oils,  the  image 
reflected  from  its  facets  will  be  many  more 
!  times  brighter  than  the  imago  reflected  from 
j  the  face  of  the  prism.f  than  with  any  other 
]  of  the  precious  stones. 

In  perusing  the  preceding  pages  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
singular  nature  of  the  substance  to  which 
his  attention  has  been  called.  In  all  its 
characters  and  relations  the  diamond  oc- 
cupies a  peculiar  and  a  lofty  place.  It  is  the 
monarch  of  the  subterranean  world  :— the 
material  divinity  which  the  Pagan,  the  Jew, 
and  the  Christian  worship  with  equal  ido- 
latry. The  sacra  fames  auri,  the  accursed 
thirst  for  gold,  is  an  inferior  and  less  excit- 
ing passion  than  that  with  which  we  would 
struggle  for  the  gigantic  brilliant,  or  scram- 
ble for  its  glittering  fragments.  Over  this 
globe  of  ours  there  rules  many  a  mighty 

*  From  >ifl»t,  a  stone,  and  »«e«w,  to  see.  This 
instrument  as  made  by  Holland,  was  exhibited  to 
the  British  Association  at  York  in  1832.  See  First 
Rtport,  &c,  p.  78. 

t  A  well  known  though  generally  ill-practised 
method  of  distinguishing  precious  from  aitifirial 
stones,  is  to  touch  them  with  the  tongue.  The 
stone  being  the  best  conductor  of  heat,  will  feel  cold, 
and  the  glass  much  lets  to.  The  two  should,  pre- 
vious to  the  experiment,  be  placed  close  to  each 
other,  till  they  have  acquired  the  same  temperature. 
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sovereign— on  its  surface  are  many  rich 
and  powerful  empires — many  a  cloud  capt 
tower  and  gorgeous  palace  rises  above  its 
plains — many  a  mass  of  gold  and  of  silver 
has  been  wrenched  from  its  bowels — and 
many  a  gem  of  art  has  arrested  the  intellec- 
tual eye ; — but  more  loved  than  Sovereigns — 
more  prized  than  empires — moro  coveted 
than  gold — more  admired  than  the  crea- 
tions of  Raphael,  is  the  sparkling  diamond 
which  dishes  in  the  imperial  crown  or 
adorns  the  royal  sceptre,  or  adds  to  beauty 
ita  only  "  foreign  aid."  Nor  is  this  an  ideal 
appreciation  of  its  rarity  and  worth.  It 
is  in  truth  the  very  essence  of  property. 
It  is  riches  condensed  and  wealth  secured — 
too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  midnight  bur- 
glar— too  easily  hid  to  be  seized  by  the 
tyrant— and  too  quickly  carried  away  to 
be  wrested  from  the  patriot  exile,  or  torn 
from  the  hunted  outlaw.  In  vain  would 
the  vanquished  monarch  strive  to  remove 
his  bags  of  gold,  or  transport  his  territorial 
domains ; — but  a  diamond  is  an  empire 
made  portable,  with  which  he  might  pur- 
chase a  better  kingdom  and  mount  a  prouder 
throne.  Had  the  treasury  of  Croesus  been 
invested  in  brilliants  he  might  have  founded 
a  nobler  Lydia  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
Persian  invader. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  or  in 
numbers  the  commercial  value  of  the  Dia- 
mond ;  but  we  may  truly  say  that  a  string 
of  Koh-i-noors,  a  furlong  in  length,  would 
purchase  the  fce-simplo  of  the  globe,  while 
a  ring  engirdling  the  Arctic  Zone  would 
buy  up  the  whole  planetary  system. 

A  moral  as  well  as  a  secular  lesson  is  read 
to  us  by  the  diamond.  Like  every  organ- 
ism of  this  world  it  bears  the  impress  of 
decay.  The  stoutest  metal  and  the  toughest 
gem  exist  by  forces  which  time  weakens 
and  the  elements  destroy  ;  and  in  that  great 
catastropho  when  the  "  Earth  and  the  works 
which  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up," 
the  jewel  so  highly  prized  will  pass  into  its 
primeval  cinder,  while  tho  silver  and  the 
gold  will  only  change  their  form,  and  reap- 
pear perchance  brighter  and  purer  in  the 
new  earth  which  is  to  arise.  Let  us  covet 
then  the  virgin  gold  and  the  pure  silver  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  estimate  at  their 
real  value  tho  glittering  qualities  and  the 
dazzling  possessions  which  bear  so  high  a 
value  iu  this  world,  but  which  have  none  in 
the  next. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  or  Lifi 
among  the  Lowly.  By  Harriet  Beeciiek 
Stowe.    Boston,  1852. 

2.  Aunt  Philliis  Cabin,  or  Southern  Life 
at  it  is.    By  Mrs.  Eastman. 

3.  Slavery  in  the  Soutltern  States.  By  a 
Caroliniak.* 

The  ordinary  office  of  a  Review  is  to  in- 
troduce a  book  to  the  notice  of  its  readers. 
But  no  such  task  is  ours  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  question  asked  with  respect  to 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  not  44  have  you 
read  it!"  but  "what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
It  is  already  the  book  of  two  hemispheres. 
The  number  of  its  readers  is  one  of  the 
chief  literary  and  social  phenomena  of  the 
age.  Within  a  few  months  it  has  been 
more  than  twenty  times  reprinted.  It  has 
spread  in  hundreds  of  thousands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  occupied  tho 
minds  and  tongues  of  men  more  than  any 
other  book  of  our  time.  Ordinary  criticism 
has  here  for  the  present  no  place.  Wo 
covet  not  tho  office  of  criticising  a  picture 
before  which  all  that  have  eyes  and  hearts 
are  still  standing  breathless  as  before  the 
living  reality.  We  deem  it  idle  to  tell  of 
the  author's  powers  of  pathos  to  those  whose 
eyes  are  yet  moist  with  the  tears  it  has  call- 
ed forth — to  speak  of  mastery  over  human 
passions,  to  those  whose  hearts  are  still  in 
turn  shuddering  with  horror,  glowing  with 
indignation,  and  melting  with  pity.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  wield  our  critic-rod  even  but 
as  a  divining-rod,  to  point  to  whero  trea- 
sures lie  ;  and  gladly  do  we  lay  it  down  at 
the  feet  of  the  gifted  authoress,  whose  high- 
est praise  it  is  that  we  lose  the  recollection 
of  the  genius  that  has  produced  this  book, 
in  the  intense  power  of  its  truth,  appealing 
to  every  human  heart  and  conscience.  Wo 
hail  it  as  the  noble  work  of  a  noblo  woman 
in  a  noble  cause.  And  as  a  woman's  work,  wo 
hail  it,  not  merely  admiringly,  but  hopefully, 
as  a  bright  omen  of  the  speedy  triumph  of 
this  noble  cause.  We  remember  that  it  was 
a  woman,  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  who  wrote  the 
pamphlet  that  moved  the  heart  of  Wilbcr- 
force,  to  pity,  and  to  pray  over,  tho  wrongs 
of  the  oppressed  sons  of  Africa,  and  sent 
him  forth  to  his  life-long  struggle  on  their 
behalf.  We  bid  this  true-hearted  woman 
accept  the  omen  of  his  success. 

One  mark  of  genius  displayed  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  work  it  may  be  worth  while  to  no- 
tice, because  many  of  her  readers  are  likely 
to  have  overlooked  it,  though  feeling  its  ef- 
fects.   A  work  of  fiction,  read  with  more 
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intense  and  more  widely-spread  interest  than 
any  this  age  has  scon,  is  destitute  of  that 
•which  is  the  ordinary  resource  of  writers  of 
fiction — the  adventures  of  two  loifrs.  The 
omission  of  this  is  what  hardly  any  writer 
of  fiction,  had  or  good,  has  ever  ventured 
ont  since  Shakspeare,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Defoe.  Not  even  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
nor  even  Miss  Austen,  could  venture  on  this 
omission.  But  it  is  to  he  found  in  two  of 
the  most  powerfully  interesting  works  that 
ever  were  produced — Robinsok  Ckusoe  and 
Uncle  Tom. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  our  ohject  is  not  to 
furnish  a  literary  criticism  of  this  extraordi- 
nary  book.  We  turn  to  the  hideous  social 
malady  which  roused  tho  genius  of  its  au- 
thor, to  compare  with  these  awful  pictures 
which  all  the  civilized  world  has  heen  study- 
ing for  months  past  in  a  work  of  fiction, 
some  specimens  selected  at  random  from 
the  mass  of  plain  but  authentic  documents 
now  in  our  possession,  illustrating  the  re- 
ception of  her  hook  in  America,  and  more 
generally  slave  life,  and  the  social  position 
of  the  slaves  in  that  country.  Here  we 
find  ourselves  so  overloaded,  that  our  chief 
trouble  and  grief  is  caused  not  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  facts,  but  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  a  place  in  our  pages  for 
more  than  a  few  small  fragments  of  the  evi- 
dence which  lias  been  recently  placed  in  our 
possession. 

A  preliminary  word  on  the  charge  of  par- 
tisanship which  some  have  alleged  against 
Mrs.  Stowe.  Amid  all  the  horrors  of  her 
tale,  and  the  anguish  she  keeps  alive  in 
every  reader,  she  has  taught  us  to  feel  deep 
sympathy  with  a  class  of  slaveholders  of 
whom,  in  her  St.  Clare  and  Mrs.  Shelby,  she 
has  furnished  us  with  types.  Canning  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  M  to  depend  upon 
the  honour  of  another  is  to  depend  upon  his 
will ;  and  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  ano- 
ther is  to  be  a  slave."  Now,  while  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  shown  that  circumstances  uncon- 
trollable by  the  slave  owner  must  render  his 
honour  no  security  at  all  to  tho  slave,  from 
any  extremes  of  evil  possible  under  the 
system,  yet  nono  can  read  her  book  without 
saying,  "  there  is  honour  among  slavehold- 
ers." She  has  fully  recognised  what  we 
know  to  bo  a  fact — the  cxistenco  of  many 
slave-owners  in  the  South  States  who  care 
for  and  take  pains  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  slaves — who  would  choose  to  bo  the 
victims  rather  than  the  inflictors  of  the  cru- 
elties she  has  laid  bare.  We  know  that 
there  are  many  to  whose  high  moral  natures 
tho  system  of  slavery  is  an  overwhelming 
burden — who  having  received  it  as  a  heri- 


tage from  their  fathers,  feel  it  to  be  a  heri- 
tage of  wo,  and  are  ready  to  say  "  tho 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  tho 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  taught  us  generous  sympathy  for 
these  men,  while  she  has  revealed  to  us  the 
uncontrollable  necessities  of  a  system  which 
is  an  incubus  on  the  moral  energies  of  the 
western  world,  and  deliverance  from  which 
is  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Her 
book  leaves  the  conviction  that  the  evil  lies 
in  the  essence  of  the  system  and  not  in  its 
accidents.  She  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  the  most  frightful  sufferings  naturally 
issue  out  of  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances in  which  slavery  can  exist.  The 
dramatic  power  of  the  work  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  tho  moderation,  large 
views,  and  excellent  sense  of  the  writer. 

Amid  all  the  tributes  to  this  appeal  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  to  every  human  feeling  and 
every  christian  principle,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  greater  tribute  to  its  power  than  the  kind 
and  multitude  of  answers  that  have  issued, 
and  aro  still  issuing,  from  the  upholders  and 
abettors  of  the  slave-system,  of  whose  hor- 
rors this  tremendous  revelation  has  been 
made.  We  have  said  that  the  power  of  tho 
book  lies  in  its  truth,  directed  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men — and,  accordingly,  wo  find 
that  the  consciences  of  men  aro  dealing  with 
it  as  truth.  And  perhaps  it  is  in  its  being 
an  appeal  to  conscience,  and  in  its  being  re- 
sponded to  as  such,  that  the  book  stands  out 
from  the  cla^s  to  which  it  nominally  be- 
longs. When  did  an  army  of  journalists, 
and  novelists,  and  pamphleteers — in  fact,  all 
the  legal  organs  of  society,  ever  before  so 
set  themselves  in  battle-array  to  contend 
against  the  truth  of  a  so-called  "  work  of 
fiction  V*  When,  before,  were  so  many 
pens  employed  to  refute  tho  "  wild  and  un- 
real pictures" — the  "  monstrous  exaggera- 
tions— the  "abominable  libels" — to  re- 
pel the  "calumny  and  insult"  of  a  novel  ? 
But  the  fact  is,  that  Mrs.  Stowo  has  told  the 
truth  fearlessly  ;  and  therefore  is  she  not 
only  answered,  but  answered  wrathfully ; 
and  should  these  answers  not  teach  us  to 
doubt  her  statements,  they  will,  at  least, 
teach  us  to  estimate  the  degree  of  moral 
courage,  the  power  of  christian  principle,  re- 
quired to  enable  her  to  speak  the  truth  in 
America. 

Wo  shall  first  give  our  readers  a  speci- 
men of  the  many  answers  to  Mrs.  Stowe, 
which  we  think  may  assist  them  to  decido 
whether  her  assailants  give  more  honourable 
testimony  to  the  character  of  Southern 
slaveholders  than  she  herself  does.  We 
give  the  following  article  at  full  length :— 
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(From  the  Weekly  Picayune,  New  Orleans, 
August  30,  1852.) 

"Uncle  Tom." 

u  It  is  stated  in  Eastern  papers  that  an  experi- 
enced writer  in  Boston  is  engaged  in  dramatizing 
the  abolition  novel,  4  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  and 
that  it  is  about  to  be  produced  upon  the  stage  in 
that  city.  The  gross  misrepresentations  of  the 
south,  which  have  been  propigated  so  extensive- 
ly through  the  press,  with  the  laudations  of  edi- 

con,,!,, JE  by  liv^.iM,^  before  crowd,  i^^^SS^^!^ 


ing  universal  abhorrence.  It  is  deplorable  that 
a  woman  should  be  the  chief  instrument  in  this 
labour  of  mischief.  We  know  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  except  from  her  book ; 
but  there  is  enough  in  that  to  give  her  an 
odious  notoriety.  She  has  too  much  mind  not 
to  comprehend  the  wicked  injustice  and  danger* 
ous  consequences  of  the  distorted  picture  she 
has  drawn  of  slave-life  and  southern  morals. 
She  knows  that  a  picture  of  northern  society, 
in  which  the  Polly  Bodines,  the  Ann  Hoggs, 


body  of  the  people  of  the  south,  as  living  in  a 
state  of  profligacy,  cruelty,  and  crime— tyrants, 
who  fear  not  God,  and  cruelly  oppress  their 
fellow-creatures ;  and  the  drama  is  thus  enlisted 
among  the  promoters  of  sectional  hatred,  a 
teacher  and  preacher  of  national  discord,  whose 
end  inevitably  would  lie  the  disruption  of  the 
Union.  How  long  is  it  supposed  that  political 
harmony  can  subsist,  after  the  alienation  of  feel- 
ing shall  have  been  fully  established  which  this 
organized  system  of  misrepresentation  and  in- 
sult, on  one  side,  and  the  natural  instincts  of 
resentment  and  retaliation  on  the  other,tnuat  cre- 
ate? What  better  materials  can  be  found  for 
mutual  hatred  and  perpetual  warfare?  How  long 
would  men  consent  to  live  together  on  such 
terms;  and  from  a  severed  Union,  what  else 
can  follow  but  open  and  unappeasable  hostilities, 
more  real  and  more  insatiate  than  those  which, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  made  France  and  England, 
divided  only  by  a  narrow  firth,  look  on  each 
other  as  natural  enemies ;  and  every  individual 
Englishman  think  of  a  Frenchman  as  something 
he  was  bound  to  hate  and  destroy  ?  The  ten- 
dency of  all  the  anti-slavery  demonstrations  in 
the  north — abolition  novels,  abolition  lectures, 
pictorial  abolitionism,  and  now  the  abuse  of  the 
stage  to  the  purposes  of  calumny  and  insult,  in 
aid  of  abolitionism— is  to  create  a  more  intense 
international  enmity,  than  could  ever  rage  be- 
tween nations  of  different  languages  and  insti- 
tutions. There  are  no  feuds  so  deadly  as  those 
of  disunited  families ;  no  enemies  so  remorse- 
less as  brothers  who  have  once  torn  asunder 
all  the  ties  and  charities  of  kindred  hood. 

"  It  is  with  a  shuddering  thought  of  these  con- 
sequences, which  the  folly  and  cupidity  of  the 
times  will  not  see,  that  we  read  of  the  popularity, 
at  the  north,  of  such  books  as  4  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin ;'  and  the  attempts  to  give  it  a  more  ef- 
fective form,  by  presenting  it  on  the  stage,  fix- 
ing it  with  all  the  arts  of  scenery,  on  the 
memory  of  thousands  who  do  not  read,  as  a 
true  picture  of  life  and  morals  at  the  south  ; 
bringing  up  a  new  generation  with  the  ineradi- 
cable idea  that  there  is  in  one-half  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  a  people  to  whom  the  mon- 
strous inhumanities  and  shameless  corruptions 
described  with  so  much  deplorable  art  by  this 
authoress,  are  familiar  and  welcome  ns  their 
daily  food.  The  success  of  the  attempt  must 
be  a  dreadful  calamity,  the  source  of  innume- 
rable horrors  to  both  sections  and  both  races ; 
and  even  if  it  should  not  prove  to  be  success- 
ful, the  Attempt  itself  is  a  great  crime,  merit- 
vol,  xvui.  » 


the  south  ;  and  she  would  no  doubt  feel  an  in- 
expressible disgust  for  tho  yellow  bound  lite- 
rature which  should  circulate  such  abominations. 

*'  But  her  own  task  has  been  not  a  particle 
more  honourable,  nay,  her  work  ought  to  bo 
|  ranked  below  those  in  its  moral  purpose,  and 
i  herself  rebuked  with  Bteruer  severity ;  beeauso 
she  bas  degraded  to  her  unseemly  and  mischie- 
vous labours  powers  which  might  have  been 
usefully  and  gracefully  devoted  to  delicate  and 
womanly  compositions.  The  Eecrct  of  this  vol- 
untary debasement  is,  we  fear,  to  be  found  in  a 
calculation  of  profit  most  cordially  masculine, 
in  the  misusing  ctf  her  thoughts  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  The  dollars  with  which  she  has  been  en- 
abled to  make  herself  rich,  to  buy  that  snug 
country  place,  and  scat  herself  down  for  a  life 
of  luxurious  leisure,  had  more  attractions  for 
her  than  tho  love  of  truth,  or  tho  natural  femi- 
nine instincts  for  peace.  Hence  she  dipped  her 
pen  in  the  bitterest  gall  of  malevolence,  and 
bas  written  one  of  the  most  abominable  libels 
which  the  age  has  produced,  full  of  all  manner 
of  calumnies  and  uncharitableness ;  and  provo- 
cative of  mischief  beyond  her  power  to  check, 
if  she  would.  Such  a  desecration  of  woman's 
nature  is  a  sorry  and  a  rare  sight,  even  in  this 
age  of  feminine  aspirations  to  rivalry  with  man 
in  all  his  harshest  of  traits,  and  all  his  most  un- 
amiable  pursuits." 

Now  assuredly  tho  writer  of  such  a  para- 
graph as  the  above  leaves  littlo  doubt  that 
he  is  very  angry.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
any  philosophic  indifference  to  unjust  accu- 
sation, still  less  to  tho  cairn  dignity  of 
christian  patience  under  calumny,  lie  does 
not  say,  "  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  my 
withers  are  unwrung."  No,  he  honestly 
says,  44  We  have  galls,  and  though  we  have 
some  grace,  yet  have  we  some  revenge." 
Ho  is  angry,  and  he  lets  us  see  it.  Not 
only  to  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  does  he  attribute 
heartless  cruelty,  shameless  falsehood,  and 
gross  cupidity,  but  also  to  all  those  aiding 
her  efforts,  or  even  giving  credit  to  her 
statements;  and,  according  to  him,  the 
number  is  very  great  In  justice  to  him,  we 
are  bound  to  mention  that  a  similar  testi- 
mony is  borno  to  the  character  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  44  Northerns"  by  the  au- 
thor of  4t  Aunt  Phillis's  Cabin,"  another  of 
the  answers  to  "  Uncle  Tom."    Now,  sup- 
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posing  this  to  ho  true,  or  half  true,  it  fol- 
lows that  in  about  half  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  very  many  persons  mercenary,  un- 
just, reckless,  passionate,  cruel,  and  morci- 
less ;  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
which  of  these  qualities  render  the  persons 
in  whom  they  are  displayed,  fit  to  have  un- 
controlled power  over  their  fellow-men? 
And  if  it  be  established  that  in  the  North- 
ern States  there  is  a  considerable  proportion 
of  persons  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  uncon- 
trolled potrer,  what  warrant  have  we  that  it 
is  not  the  same  in  the  South  ?  what  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  the  "Southerners" 
axe  universally  mild,  humane,  conscientious, 
and  considerate  ?  We  cannot  find  a  reason 
in  the  difference  of  race,  for  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  samo  race ;  nor  can  we  suppose 
a  few  degrees  of  latitude  can  make  so  great 
a  difference  of  character.  Where  then  can 
we  find  any  reason  to  trust  the  "  Southerns" 
while  distrusting  the  "Northerns,"  unless,, 
indeed,  we  are  to  believe  that  the  non-exist- 
ence  of  slavery  can  corrupt  the  morals  of  aj 
people,  or  its  existence  confer  and  promote 
moral  elevation  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  think  we  have  reason 
to  congratulato  Mrs.  Stowe  on  having  at 
least  a  candid  opponent  in  the  editor  of  the 
Now  Orleans  paper.  Not  only  by  not  at- 
tempting to  deny  does  he  admit  the  possibil 
ity  of  the  occurrence  of  these  "  outrageous 
inhumanities,"  and  "  shameless  corruptions 
described  with  so  much  deplorable  art,"  but 
he  furnishes  us  in  the  very  same  paper  with 
an  instance  of  their  actual  occurrence.  We 
copy  the  paragraph  : — 

11  Outrageous  Cruelty— Quick  Retribution. — 
The  Memphis  Eagle  states  that,  some  time 
since,  one  Matthew  Rnyner,  who  resides  in  the 
vicinity  of  Raleigh,  Term.,  had  one  of  his  negro 
men  to  tun  away.  Ho  apprehended  him  in 
Memphis,  and  took  him  home.  The  next  day 
he  commenced  a  cruel  and  fiend-like  punish- 
ment, and,  after  inflicting  upon  him  hundreds 
of  lashes,  concluded  by  cutting  off  both  of  the 
negro's  ears  close  to  his  head.  The  shocking 
facts  spread  through  the  neighbourhood,  and 
news  was  someway  conveyed  to  Rayner  that  a 
warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  apprehension. 
Upon  hearing  this  he  immediately  left  the 
county,  and  arrived  at  the  residence  of  a  Mr. 
Beard,  in  Tipton  county,  where  he  died  the 
next  day,  and  was  buried  at  his  residence  on 
tho  10th  instant." 

There,  certainly,  is  here  strong  expression 
of  very  natural  horror ;  and  yet  we  cannot 
but  suspect  that  it  is  tho  cropping  off  the 
man's  ears  that  has  excited  it,  from  his  ex- 
pectation that  legal  punishment  was  to  fol- 
low the  deed.  For  it  is  certain  that  this 
would  not  have  been  entailed  by  any  amount 


of  mere  fogging.  Indeed,  how  could  it? 
Unless  every  slave  against  whom  his  master 
had  any  complaint,  were  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  who  should  allot  the  due  amount, 
and  nhso  see  it  inflicted]  But  this  would 
involve  the  master's  passing  his  whole  life 
before  the  tribunal :  and  therefore,  with  all 
due  regard  for  his  valuable  time,  and  to  the 
claims  of  justice  for  immediate  satisfaction, 
by  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisi- 
ana, a  discretionary  power  is  given  to  the 
master  himself  to  punish  his  slaves  "by 
whipping  or  beating  with  a  horse-whip,  cow- 
skin  switch,  or  stick,  or  by  ironing  or  im- 
pressing."* 

But  though  the  paragraph  states  that  the 
legal  authorities  did  take  cognizance  of  this 
crime  so  far  as  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  its  perpetrator,  with  a  view,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  to  bring  him  to  trial ;  yet  wo 
cannot  be  sure  what  the  result  might  have 
been,  or  whether  punishment  would  have 
been  inflicted.  And  our  doubt  will  not  ap- 
pear irrational  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  occurrence  took  place  in  Memphis,  a 
town  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  whose  slave- 
code  actually  contains  a  provision  that 
makes  the  penalty  of  false  witness  to  bo 
"a  cropping"  of  both  ears,  with  an  exposure 
of  the  negro  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours, 
each  ear  being  successively  nailed  to  it  for 
one  hour,  and  then  cut  off.f 

But  we  have  other  testimony  besides  that 
furnished  by  the  indignation  or  the  alarm  of 
this  New  Orleans  exponent  of  the  minds  of 
the  Southern  slaveholders,  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  Mrs.  Stowc's  representations  of  tho 
realities  of  slave-life ;  we  have  ourselves 
obtained  the  strong  testimony  of  a  distin- 
guished author,  a  Barbadian  by  birth,  and 
who  has  himself  owned  slaves.  lie  savs, 
(in  a  letter  to  a  friend,)  "The  picture  of 
American  slavery  in  Uncle  Tom  is  not  the 
less  faithful  because  a  stranger  visiting  the 
country  sees  so  little  of  it ;  and  because  the 
general  conduct  of  slave-owners  may  bo 
humane.  The  worst  cases  no  one  sees'. 
Slavery  was  mitigated  in  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  by  the  small  size  of  the  islands, 
and  tho  check  of  public  opinion  which 
roaches  every  corner.  But  in  the  remote 
districts  of  America,  and  even  of  Jamaica, 
what  may  aud  must  have  taken  plaeo  when 
every  master  was  a  law  to  himself?" 

And  this  last  fact  enables  us  to  reconcilo 
the  contradictory  reports  which  present  the 
coudilion  of  tho  slave  in  such  totally  diffe- 
rent aspects.    "  Every  master  is  a  law  to 

*  Laws  of  Carolina.  Brevard's  Digest.  Slaves, 
5-13.  And  l>igest  of  Louisiana.  Code  Noir,  sect 
Crimes  and  Punishments.    Sect.  16,  vol.  i. 

f  Statute  Law  of  Tennessee,  vol.  i.  Slaves,  p.  313. 
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himself,"  and  according  as  ho  is  humane  and  i  whipped,  wore  sent  chained  together  and  in 
generous,  or  selfish  and  cruel,  controlled  or  a  state  of  entire  nakedness  to  work  in  the 
uncontrolled,  by  the  external  circumstances  fields.  But  we  pause.  There  are  other 
in  which  he  is  placed,  so  does  he  deal  with !  parts  of  this  Acoldama  upon  which  we  dare 


his  slaves.  A  friend  of  ours  told  us  that  ne 
was  once  staying  in  a  house  where  a  lady 
who  was  visiting  rebuked  him  for  saying 
something  against  slavery,  asking  whether 
he  had  ever  been  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
said  "No,  but  that  he  was  intimate  with 
many  West  Indians."  She  replied,  that  he 
could  not  be  any  judge.  Shq  had  spent  six 
weeks  in  Jamaica  with  her  friend  Mr.  Smith, 
or  Mr.  Jones,  and  she  could  testify  that  the 
slaves  were  well  treated,  and  very  happy, 
and  far  better  off  than  the  poor  of  this 


not  enter.  Could  it  be  credible  by  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  baleful  influence  of 
this  system  upon  all  who  breathe  its  atmo- 
sphere, that  this  wretch  was  regarded  by  the 
people  around  him  as  a  "  gentleman  that  had 
a  4  comical  way'  with  his  negroes,  but  was 
in  the  main  a  good  man." 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Wale,  when  governor 
of  an  island  taken  from  the  French,  set 
himself  to  devise  plans  (which  were  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  cession  of  the  island  to 
France)  for  initiguting  the  horrors  of  slavery. 


country.    The  lady  of  the  house,  who  had  One  of  tho  instances  which  came  under  his 


much  sly  humour,  observed  to  her,  "Your 
friend  Mr.  Smith  was  a  remarkably  kind- 
hearted,  good  man,  was  he  not?"  "Oh, 
yes,  most  singularly  so."  Her  auditors  ex- 
changed glances,  but  left  her  contented  with 
her  supposed  proof. 

Such  was  the  good  lady's  report,  and  we 
doubt  not  there  are  many  similar  instances. 
But  wo  are  obliged  to  present  another  and 
not  quite  so  pleasing  picture  of  the  negro's 
happiness,  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  the 
absolute  owner  of  tho  negro,  "  body  and 
soul."  Tliis  picture  of  human  life  under  a 
slave  system  is  drawn  from  informations 
sworn  before  the  IIouso  of  Commons,  on 
occasion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies.  We  would  gladly 
spare  our  readers  and  ourselves  the  disgust- 
ing details  of  facts  which,  taken  from  legal 
documents,  exhibit  as  cruel  an  infliction  of 
physical  suffering  as  do  those  statements  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  which  her  milder  assailants  cha- 
racterize as  "  gross  exaggerations,"  as  "  a 
most  wild  and  unreal  picture  of  slavery,"  as 
"  imaginative  sketches,"  as  "  well-seasoned 
horrors."    It  is  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the 


notice  (we  speak  on  the  best  authority,  and 
arc  prepared  to  verify  the  facts  by  indubita- 
ble proofs)  was  that  of  a  negro  who  had 
been  suspended  by  the  arms  for  several 
weeks,  until  he  had  so  completely  lost  the 
use  of  them,  that  he  was  ever  after  obliged, 
unless  some  one  fed  him  like  an  infant,  to 
take  his  food  like  a  dog  by  putting  down  his 
mouth  to  it. 

But  it  may  be  said  further,  that  the  par- 
ticular cases  we  have  mentioned  happened 
many  years  ago,  and  in  an  obscure  island  of 
the  West  Indies.  We  will  call  another  wit- 
ness to  bear  his  testimony  to  tho  state  of 
things  at  this  day  in  New  Orleans.  That 
witness  is  Dr.  Howe,  tho  friend  and  in- 
structor of  Laura  Bridgman.*  In  a  letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  which  we 
have  read,  he  thus  bears  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness  against  slavery  : — 

"  I  have  passed  ten  days  in  New  Orleans,  not 
unprotitably,  I  trust,  in  examining  the  public  in- 
stitutions— tho  schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  pri- 
sons, &e.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  there 
is  little  hope  of  amelioration.  I  know  not  how 
much  merit  there  may  be  in  their  system,  but  I 


island  of  Tortola,  on  one  plantation,  during  do  know  that,  iu  the  administration  of  the  penal 


a  period  of  three  year9,  sixty  negroes  died 
from  severity  of  punishment,  and  for  that 
whole  time  but  one  negro  died  a  natural 
death.  Children  of  nine  years  old  were 
taken  up  by  the  heels  and  dipped  into  tubs 
of  water  with  their  heads  downward,  kept 
there  till  stifled,  then  taken  out  and  suffered 
to  recover  breath,  when  they  were  again 


code,  there  are  abominations  which  should  bring 
down  the  fate  of  Sodom  upon  the  city. 

M  If  Howard  or  Mrs.  Fry  ever  discovered  so 
ill  administered  a  den  of  thieves  as  the  New  Or- 
leans prison,  they  never  described  it.  In  the 
negro's  apartment  I  saw  much  which  made  me 
blush  that  I  was  a  white  man,  and  which  for  a 
moment  stirred  up  an  evil  spirit  in  my  animal 
nature.    Entering  a  largo   paved  court-yard, 


treated  in  the 


maimer, 


and  afterwards  around  which  ran  galleries  filled  with  slaves  of 


suspended  from  a  tree  with  the  hands  lied 
together,  and  cart-whipped.  In  one  case  a 
child,  about  ten  years  of  age,  died  with  its 
skiu  almost  entirely  off.    It  had  been  dipped, 


all  ages,  sexes,  and  colours,  I  heard  the  snap  of  a 
whip,  every  stroke  of  which  sounded  like  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  pistol.  I  turned  my  head,  and 
beheld  a  sight  which  absolutely  chilled  me  to  the 
marrow  of  my  bones,  and  gave  me,  for  the  first 


by  iu  master's  order,  into  a  caldron  of  |  time  in  my  life,  the  sensation  of  my  hair  stiffening 
boiling  liquor.  Three  women  suspected  of  i  at  the  roots.  There  lay  a  black  girl  flat  upon  her 
an  attempt  to  poison  their  mistress,  had  I  facc  on  »  board,  her  two  thumbs  tied,  and  fas. 
a  quantity  of  boiling  water  poured  down  «Menuoned  in  Archbishop  Wh.tely'a 
their  throats,  and  after  being  severely  cart  0f  Logic,  (note,  pp.  19,  20,  9th  edition.) 
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tened  to  one  end,  her  feet  tied  and  drnwn  tightly 
to  the  other  end,  while  a  strap  passed  over  the 
•mall  of  her  back,  and  fastened  around  the  board, 
compressed  her  closely  to  it  Below  the  strap 
•he  was  entirely  naked.  By  her  side,  and  six 
feet  off,  stood  a  huge  negro,  with  a  long  whip, 
which  he  applied  with  dreadful  power  and  won- 
derful precision.  Every  stroke  brought  away  a 
strip  of  skin,  which  clung  to  the  lash,  or  fell 
quivering  on  the  pavement,  while  the  blood  fol- 
lowed after  it  The  poor  creature  writhed  and 
shrieked,  and  in  a  voice  which  showed  aliko  her 
fear  of  death  and  her  dreadful  agony,  screamed 
to  her  master,  who  stood  at  her  head,  '  Oh,  spare 
my  life  ;  don't  cut  my  soul  out !'  But  still  fell  the 
horrid  lash  ;  still  strip  after  strip  pealed  off  from 
the  skin ;  gash  after  gash  was  cut  in  her  living 
flesh,  until  it  became  a  livid  and  bloody  mass  of 
raw  and  quivering  muscle. 

u  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  refrained 
from  springing  upon  the  torturer,  and  arresting 
bis  lash ;  but  alas,  what  could  I  do,  but  turn 
aside  to  hide  my  tears  for  the  sufferer,  and  my 
blushes  for  humanity ! 

■  This  was  in  a  public  and  regularly  organized 
prison  ;  the  punishment  was  one  recognised  and 
authorized  by  the  law.  But  think  you  the  poor 
wretch  had  committed  a  heinous  offence,  and  had 
been  convicted  thereof,  and  sentenced  to  the 
lash!  Not  at  all!  Sho  was  brought  by  her 
master  to  be  whipped  by  the  common  executioner, 
without  trial,  judge,  or  jury,  just  at  his  beck  or  I 
nod,  for  some  real  or  supposed  offence,  or  to 
gratify  his  own  whim  or  malice.  And  he  may 
Bring  her  day  after  day,  without  cause  assigned, 
and  inflict  any  number  of  lashes  he  pleases,  short 
of  twenty-five,  provided  only  he  pays  the  fee. 
Or  if  he  choose,  he  may  have  a  private  whipping- 
board  on  his  own  premises,  and  brutalize  himself 
there. 

"  A  shocking  part  of  this  horrid  punishment 
was  its  publicity,  as  I  have  said ;  it  was  in  a 
court  yard,  surrounded  by  galleries,  which  were 
filled  with  coloured  persons  of  all  sexes — run- 
away slaves  committed  for  some  crime,  or  slaves 
up  for  sale.  You  would  naturally  suppose  they 
crowded  forward  and  gazed  horror-stricken  at, 
the  brutal  spectacle  below;  b.it  they  did  not; 
many  of  them  hardly  noticed  it,  and  many  were 
entirely  indifferent  to  it.  They  went  on  in  their 
childish  pursuits,  and  somo  were  laughing  out- 
right in  the  distant  parts  of  the  galleries; — so 
low  can  man  created  in  God's  image  be  sunk  in 
brutality." 

And  now,  has  Mrs.  Stowo  exaggerated  ? 
Do  the  colours  of  her  "  most  wild  and  un- 
real picture" — "  the  phantoms  of  a  prurient 
imagination"  fade  before  the  light  of  sober 
reality  1  The  heart  shudders  and  the  nerves 
quivor  as  wo  read  her  tale  of  torture  and  of 
death ;  but,  in  the  actual  working  of  the 
system  itself,  there  are  deeper  horrors  which 
she  has  not  unrolled,  on  that  scroll  like  unto 
the  Prophet's,  "  written  within  and  without, 
lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe." 
Hoar  her  own  words.  We  have  ourselves 
been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  letter 
from  her,  and  we  give  the  heart- words  of 


this  true-hearted  woman.  She  is  speaking 
of  her  book  : — "  There  has  been  hardly  a 
day  since  it  has  been  published  that  confirma- 
tory voices  have  not  come  from  southern 
slaveholders ;  men  who  have  long  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak,  and  who  now 
come  out  to  attest  its  truth — for,  alas  !  they 
know  what  I  know,  and  they  must  perceive 
that  I  know  it,  that  the  half  is  not  told  in 
that  book.  A  book  that  should  tell  all 
would  not  be  credited — it  could  not  be  read. 

.  .  .  I  have  only  wondered  some  mo- 
ments, in  the  anguish  of  the  survey,  that  the 
firm  earth  does  not  collapse  to  hide  such 
Iwrror  from  the  sun  !" 

But  now  assuming  that  no  single  instance 
could  be  proved  of  wrong  suffered  from  this 
entire  dependence  of  many  men  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  one  man — and  this  absolute 
dependence  is  the  essence  of  slavery — this 
surely  could  be  no  ground  for  the  defence 
of  a  system  under  which  there  could  be  a 
possibility,  not  merely  of  its  occurring,  but 
of  its  occurring  without  violating  one  essen- 
tial principle  of  that  system.  "  Nephew," 
said  Algernon  Sydney  in  prison  on  the  night 
before  his  execution-,  "  1  value  not  my  own 
life  a  chip;  but  what  concerns  me  is  that 
the  law  which  takes  away  my  life,  may  hang 
every  one  of  you  whenever  it  is  thought 
convenient." 

But  even  supposing  tho  system  were  such 
as  to  be  quite  unexceptionable,  when  well 
administered,  and  that  nothing  but  its  abuses 
were  ever  deserving  of  censure, — are  tho 
citizens  of  the  United  States  prepared  to 
pass  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  all  cases,  and 
on  every  kind  of  system,  on  such  grounds? 
Are  they  prepared,  for  instance,  to  substi- 
tute for  their  boasted  republican  institutions 
an  absolute  monarchy  ?  Yet  it  is  plain  that 
a  perfectly  wise  and  good  monarch  Mould 
devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
and  would  most  effectually  promote  it. 
And  if  so  many  hundrsd  thousands  of  their 
slave-owners  arc  thus  qualified,  (which  they 
must  be,  to  insure  the  good  treatment  of 
the  slaves,)  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them 
to  select  one  who  should  be  thus  qualified, 
and  make  him  their  autocrat.  As  for  the 
atrocious  cruelties  of  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian, 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  "  institution  it- 
self ;"  they  arc  only  the  abuses  of  it. 

True  it  is  that  we  ought  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  legitimate  purpose — the  intrinsic 
character — of  any  system,  and  its  abuses. 
But  to  put  out  of  account  altogether  tho 
greater  or  less  liability  to  abuses,  and  the 
greater  or  less  enormity  of  them,  and  quiet- 
ly to  ignore  every  incidental  evil,  would  be, 
in  tho  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  regarded 
as  proof  of  insanity.    Who,  for  instance, 
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would  leave  children  at  play  in  a  room  full 
of  loaded  fire-arms,  and  edge-tools,  and  open 
casks  of  gunpowder]  Yet  the  tools  were 
not  designed  to  cut  them,  or  the  guns  to 
shoot  them.  If  they  maim,  kill,  or  blowup 
one  another,  these  are  only  abuses.  But 
what  American,  North  or  South,  would  like 
to  be  himself  exposed  to  the  risk  of  such 
abuses  as,  by  their  own  shewing,  slavery  is 
liable  to  1 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  "The 
Times,"  fiuds  security  and  protection  for 
the  slaves  against  the  neglect,  the  reckless- 
ness,  the  violence,  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
owners,  in  the  principle  of  self-interest — 
because  ill-treatment  of  them  would  impair 
their  value.  But  does  self-interest,  we  ask, 
avail  to  secure  from  man's  neglect,  or  his 
violence,  or  his  cruelty,  the  brute  animals 
that  are  his  property  ?  Surely,  we  need 
only  point  to  the  daily  police-reports,  to  find 
abundant  evidence  that,  in  the  case  of  brute 
property,  legal  interposition  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  horse,  the  donkey,  the  cattle, 
from  him  who  on  the  ground  of  self-interest 
is  the  most  concerned  in  their  wellbeing. 
Why,  then,  should  self-interest  suffice  to 
guard  the  negro  from  the  passions  and 
cruelty  of  an  owner,  in  whose  eye  he  ranks 
not  higher  thun  his  cattle  1  And  what  is 
the  rage  of  a  passionate  man  against  a  brute, 
compared  with  what  is  felt  against  a  fellow 
man  t 

The  following  advertisement,  copied  ver- 
batim by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  from  a  Natchez 
paper,  illustrates  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  human  "  chattels"  arc  disposed  of  in 
America  in  the  intercourse  of  commerce: — 

"  NINETY  N F.G ROES  FOB  8ALE. 

"  I  have  about  ninety  negroes  just  arrived 
from  Richmond,  Virginia,  field  hands,  horse- 
servants,  carriage-drivers,  two  semptresses,  se- 
veral very  fine  cooks,  (females,)  and  one  very 
fine  cook,  (male.)  One  black  smith,  one  car- 
penter, and  some  excellent  mules,  and  excellent 
waggons  and  harness,  and  one  very  fine  riding 
horse— all  of  which  I  will  sell  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable prices.  I  have  m<ide  arrangements  in 
Richmond,  V'a.,  to  have  regular  shipments  every 
month,  and  intend  to  keep  a  good  stock  on  hand 
of  every  description  of  servants  during  the 


"  Natchez,  October  10th.  John  D.  James." 

And  in  a  St.  Louis  paper,  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  the  account  of  a  steam- 
boat collision  : — 

"  We  learn  that  the  passengers  lost  all  their 
etffft*;  one  gentleman  in  particular  lost  nine 
negroes  and  fourteen  horses." 

The  law  of  South  Carolina  expressly  de- 
clares— "  Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  taken, 


'  reputed,  and  adjudged,  to  be  chattels  personal 
I  in  the  hands  of  their  masters  and  possessors 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever."  There 
is,  moreover,  a  plain  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  Slave  States  Legislature,  that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  man,  in 
this  life,  worse  than  slavery,  in  the  fact  that 
the  puuishment  affixed  to  crimes  committed 
by  the  slaves,  is  always  death.  Cases  of 
arson,  theft,  and  burglary,  which  would  be 
comparatively  lightly  dealt  with,  if  com- 
milted  by  white  men,  are  all  death,  to  the 
slave.  But  the  legislature  could  not  do 
otherwise,  and  this  necessity  is  strongly 
stated  in  the  following  extract  from  "'lhe 
Cincinnati  Herald :" — 

"  A  negro  has  committed  a  crime,  is  convict- 
ed and  brought  for  sentence,  and  the  question 
arises,  what  shall  that  sentence  be  '  Shall  he 
be  fined  ?  No,  for  we  have  already  robbed  him 
of  all  his  property, — not  a  penny  left  which  he 
can  call  bis  own.  A  fine,  therefore,  is  out  of 
the  question.  Shall  we  deprive  him  of  liberty  ? 
We  have  done  that  already.  We  have  com- 
pletely stripped  him  of  every  right;  we  have 
sacrificed  them  to  our  avarice.  We  cannot  take 
away  that  which  he  has  not ;  and  imprisonment 
to  him  would  be  a  sweet  pastime,  a  relief  from 
the  burning  sun  of  the  held,  a  source  of  real 
enjoyment.  We  cannot  punish  him  by  impri- 
sonment ;  the  dungeon  would  he  a  solace,  a  re- 
ward. We  might  separate  him  from  his  wife 
and  children,  and  cause  him  to  suffer  thus  as  a 
punishment.  No  wife  and  children  he  has; 
they  were  sold  away  from  him  long  ago.  His 
children  are  torn  from  each  other,  and  the  mo- 
ther from  children  and  husband  both.  We 
cannot  make  him  feel  again  on  that  point.  The 
wound  was  made,  but  the  agony  is  over  now, 
and  the  medicine  was  a  despair,  which  palsied 
the  heart  beyond  all  power  of  feeling  again. 
Shall  we  load  him  with  chains  !  No,  the  marks 
on  his  wrists  and  ankles  show  yet,  now  raw  and 
bloody,  where  the  fetters  were,  when  he  was 
manacled  without  a  crime,  when  he  was  chained 
in  the  gang,  to  be  driven  as  a  brute.  There  is 
no  punishment  in  chains  for  him.  Can  we  not 
scourge  him  ?  No,  look  at  his  back,  fresh  torn 
as  it  is  with  the  lash.  Scourging  and  torture 
are  a  familiar  part  of  daily  life  with  him. 
Everything  but  life  has  already,  and  often,  been 
drained  by  the  overseer's  scourge ;  and  scourg- 
ing, therefore,  would  scarcely  rise  in  his  judg- 
ment to  the  dignity  of  a  judicial  infliction,  and 
would  produce  very  little  moral  effect. 

"  Wo  might  thrust  him  out  of  the  pele  of 
humanity,  and  pursue  him  and  hunt  him  down 
as  we  would  a  beast  of  prey.  That  has  been 
done  already,  more  than  once,  and  such  inci- 
dents arc  familiar  to  him,  and  would  present 
none  of  the  terrors  of  novelty.  That  long  scar 
on  his  check  was  where  the  bloodhound  tore 
him;  and  that  red  line  along  his  head  wai 
ploughed  by  a  rifle-shot  from  his  pursuing  mas- 
ter. He  has  been  hunted  already.  What  then 
can  be  done  with  one  whose  eomtnon  life,  whose 
daily  experience,  is  so  horrible,  that  logal  inge- 
nuity and  power,  panting  for  revenge,  can  de- 
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tim  nothing  worse  than  what  is  already  npon 
him  !  One  thing  only  remains,  an  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  has  said, — He  can  Ik  killed.  Every- 
thing but  death  he  suffers  now.  Let  him  be 
kVtedr 

Such,  then,  is  the  light  in  which  the  slave 
is  regarded  by  the  slaveholder,  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  by  a  large  proportion  of 
its  inhabitants.  But  still  worse  than  this  is 
the  light  in  which  the  poor  negro  considers 
himself.  And  surely  the  worst  feature  of 
slavery  after  all,  is  that  conscious  deorada 
tion  of  the  man,  which  is  inseparable  from 
his  contented  acquiescence  in  being  a  "  chat- 
tel." Nor  has  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  admirable 
delineation  of  the  negro  character,  omitted 
some  happy  touches  in  reference  to  this 
point.    Eva  is  pleading  with  Topsy : 

•'  *  What  does  make  you  so  bad,  Topsy  ? 
Why  won't  you  try  and  be  good  1  Don't  you 
lore  anybody,  Topsy  ?' 

"  '  Donno  know  nothing  'bout  love ;  I  loves 
candy  and  rich,  that's  all,'  said  Topsy. 

44  'Hut  you  love  your  father  and  mother  V 

•"Never  had  none,  ye  know.  I  telled  ye 
that,  Miss  Eva.' 

44 4  Oh,  I  know.'  said  Eva,  sadly ;  '  but  hadn't 
you  any  brother,  or  sister,  or  aunt,  or  ' 

" '  No,  none  on  'em— never  had  nothing  nor 
nobody.' 

" 1  But  Topsy,  if  you'd  only  try  to  be  good, 
you  might  ' 

"•Couldn't  never  be  nothin'  but  a  nigger,  if 
I  waB  ever  so  good,'  said  Topsy.  1  If  T  could 
be  skinned,  and  come  white,  I'd  try  then.' 

•» 4  But  people  can  love  you  if  you  are  black. 
Topsy.  Miss  Ophelia  would  love  you  if  you 
were  good.' 

tt  Topsy  gave  the  short  blunt  laugh  that  was 
her  common  mode  of  expressing  incredulity. 

"  4  Do  not  you  think  so  V  said  Eva. 

•' 4  No,  she  can't  bar  me,  'cause  I'm  a  nigger ! 
She'd's  soon  have  a  toad  touch  her.  There  can't 
nobody  love  niggers,  and  niggers  can't  do  no- 
thin'.  I  don't  care,'  said  Topsy,  beginning  to 
whistle. 

"  4  O  Topsy,  poor  child,  I  love  you !'  said  Eva 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling— and  laving  her 
little  thin,  white  hand  on  Topsy's  shoulder—4 1 
love  you.  because  you  haven't  had  any  father,  or 
mother,  or  friends ;  because  you've  been  a  poor 
abused  child !  I  love  you,  and  I  want  you  to  lie 
good.  1  am  very  unwell,  Topsy,  and  I  think  1 
shan't  live  a  great  while  ;  and  "it  really  grieves 
me.  to  have  you  be  so  naughty.  I  wish  you 
would  trv  to  be  good  for  my  sake;— it's  only  a 
little  while  I  shall  be  with  you.' 

44  The  round  keen  eyes  of  the  black  child 
were  overcast  with  tears;  large  bright  drop« 
rolled  heavily  down,  one  by  one.  and  fell  on  the 
little  white  hand.  Yes,  in  that  moment  a  ray 
of  real  belief,  a  ray  of  heavenly  love,  had  pene- 
trated the  darkness  of  her  heathen  soul !  She 
laid  her  head  down  between  her  knees,  and 
wept  and  sobbed!  while  the  beautiful  child, 
bending  over  her,  looked  like  the  picture  of 
>me  bright  an^el  stooping  to  reclaim  a  sinner. 
44  4  Poor  Topsy  !'  said  Eva.   '  Don't  you  know 


that  Jesus  loves  all  alike  1  He  is  just  as  willing 
to  love  you  as  me.  He  loves  you  just  as  1  do, — 
only  more,  because  he  is  better.    He  will  help 

irou  to  be  good,  and  you  can  go  to  heaven  at 
ast,  and  be  an  angel  for  ever,  just  as  much  as 
if  you  were  white.  Only  think  of  it,  Top*y  ! 
Km  can  be  one  of  those  spirits  bright  I  nclo 
Tom  rings  about.' 

44  4  Oh  dear  Miss  Eva,  dear  Miss  Eva!'  said 
the  child,  4 1  will  try.  1  will  try  !  I  never  did 
care  nothin'  about  it  before.' 

44  St.  Clare  at  this  instant  dropped  the  curtain. 
'  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  mother,'  he  said  to  Miss 
Ophelia.  4  It  is  true  what  she  told  me  ;  if  we 
want  to  give  right  to  the  blind,  we  must  be  wil- 
ling to  do  as  Christ  did— call  them  to  us,  and 
put  our  hands  on  them:  " 

A  similar  consciousness  of  inferiority  is 
apparent  in  some  of  Aunt  Chloe's  little 
speeches.  It  was  not  iu  keeping  with  Mrs. 
Stowe's  object  to  make  it  more  prominent. 

But  still  wo  arc  told  on  every  side  that 
the  slaves  are  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world.  The  New  Orleans  paper  says  so,  and 
Mrs.  Eastman  says  so,  and,  indeed,  almost 
every  Anti-Abolitionist  says  so.*  Slaves, 
we  are  told,  like  slavery.  And  if  this  bo 
meant  to  apply  only  to  individual  instances, 
we  are  ready  to  admit  it  to  be  true.  But 
if  it  be  meant  to  assert  that  such  is  the 
case  universally,  or  even  generally,  we  feel 
bound,  before  we  can  give  our  assent  to  the 
proposition,  to  make  a  few  inquiries.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  countless  advertise- 
ments, offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension 
of  runaway  slaves,  to  be  recognised  by 
marks  sufficient  to  prove  the  "  happy"  state 
they  left,  and  which  they  were  too  dull  or 
too  ungrateful  to  appreciate  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  certain  legal  provisions  and  en- 
actments in  the  slave  code  of  the  States  1 
Surely  those  legislators  could  not  have  been 
so  fully  impressed  with  this  contentment 
with,  not  to  say,  preference  for  slavery, 
when  they  penned  such  enactments  as  that 
of  Mississippi,  which  declares  that  "  any 


*  The  application  of  the  word  "happy"  to  slaves, 
suggests  a  circumstance  related  by  Clarkson,  the 
Negro's  Friend.  It  occurred  during  the  course  of  the 
Parliamentary  Inquiry,  previous  to  the  passing  of 
Sir  William  Dolben's  bill,  brought  in  with  a  view  to 
lessen  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  the  slave  cargo  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessel.  The  evidence  offered  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  was  wound  up  by  the 
statement  that  this  voyage  was  one  of  \hehnppittl  pe- 
riod* of  the  niggers'  lives,  and  it  was  given  as  a  proof 
that,  when  upon  the  deck,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  themselves  by  dancing.  But.  when  the 
witnesses  came  to  be  cross-examined,  what  descrip- 
tion did  they  give  of  the  dancing  ?  The  negroes, 
who  usually  lay  chained  two  and  two  by  the  bands 
and  feet,  and  heavily  ironed,  were  made,  after  meals, 
to  jump  for  rxrrWw,  deemed  so  necessary  to  their 
health  that  they  were  whipped  if  they  refused  to  do 
it,  and  this  jumping  was  w  hat  the 
u  dancing." 
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finding  a  fugitive  negro,  may  seize, 
apprehend,  and  whip  him  on  the  spot — that 
any  negro  travelling  without  a  pass  is  liable 
to  be  seized  and  put  into  jail — that  the  jailer 
shall  interrogate  the  prisoners,  and  write  by 
mail  to  the  person  by  them  described  as 
master ;  if  the  account  be  false,  he  shall 
give  each  prisoner  twenty-five  lashes — well 
laid  on,"  and  "  interrogate  them  anew,"  &e. ; 
and  for  the  space  of  six  months  it  shall  be 
his  duty  11  alternately  to  interrogate  and 
•whip  as  aforesaid."  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  law  of  South  Carolina,*  declaring 
death  to  be  the  punishment  not  only  of  the 
runaway  slave,  but  of  any  person  who  shall 
choose  to  aid  him  in  his  escape  ?  Or  of 
that  of  Louisiana,!  declaring  it  lawful  to 
"  fire  upon  any  slaves  who  do  not  stop  when 
pursued  ?  Or  of  that  of  Tennessee,  declar- 
ing it  lawful  for  any  person  whatsoever,  and 
by  such  ways  or  means  as  he  or  she  (and  it 
is  such  as  these  that  charge  Mrs.  Stowe  with 
being  unfemininc)  shall  think  fit  to  put  to 
death  any  fugitive  slave 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  not  anything  like 
an  admission  of  this  love  of  slavery  in  the 
negro  throughout  the  whole  legislative  code 
of  the  system,  unless  he  find  it  in  the  enact- 
ment which,  in  the  laws  of  Louisiana  and 
Tennessee,  provides  for  the  gratification  of 
this  very  natural  desire  for  restoration  to 
his  cherished  bondage,  by  ordering  that  if 
unreclaimed  by  the  master,  from  whom  he 
has  escaped,  ho  should  be  sold,  or  in  that 
other  of  thoso  morally  elevating  edicts, 
which  decrees  rewards  to  any  citizen  who 
shall  apprehend  the  runaway  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Mississippi  ? — "  The  legislature 
shall  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the  consent 
of  their  owners,  unless  when  the  slave  shall 
have  rendered  the  Slate  some  distinguished 
service ."|  Who  can  reconcile  freedom  be- 
ing there  offered  as  a  fit  reward  for  distin- 
guished service  rendered  to  the  State,  with 
the  continual  assertions  that  the  slaves 
would  not  accept  freedom  if  offered  to 
them  ?  We  think  we  shall  scarcely  be  ac- 
cused of  pressing  our  argument  too  far, 
when  we  assert  that  we  have  been  furnished 
with  abundant  proof,  not  only  that  the  love 
of  slavery  is  neither  inherent  in  the  negro, 
nor  universally  acquired  by  him,  but  that 
it  is  not  considered  to  be  so  by  the  legisla- 
tors for  this  "  Domestic  Institution." 

This  pretence,  that  slaves  love  slavery, 

*  Brevard's  Digest,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
t  Brevard's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
Code  Noir,  vol.  i.    $  33. 

J  I-aws  of  Tennessee,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  321 
0  Laws  of  Mississippi,  Section  ii- 


that  they  are  but  coquetting  with  it,  and 
want  only  to  have  a  little  gentle  violence 
used,  is  like  the  Irish  vindication  in  each 
case  of  the  common  crime  of  abduction, — 
"  The  girl  wished  in  her  heart  to  be  carried 
off,  and  only  wanted  an  excuse  to  give  her 
father  and  mother."  Thus,  too,  the  French, 
when  invading  Rome,  urged  that  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  hearts  wished  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Republic,  but  were  overawed 
by  bandits,  and  were  glad  of  the  coercion. 
If  true,  these  statements  only  prove  the 
consummated  moral  ruin  of  the  victims  of  the 
system. 

But  perhaps  we  might  be  better  able  to 
form  some  conception  of  this  "  happiness," 
if  we  could  clearly  understand  tho  moan- 
ing of  an  expression  which  seems  a  favorite 
one  with  the  Carolinian,  whose  letter,  in 
vindication  of  the  slaveholders  and  Southern 
slavery,  has  just  appeared  in  Frasers  Maga- 
zine. It  professes  to  be  an  answer  on  tho 
part  of  the  southern  slaveholders  to  the 
question,  "  What  do  you  think  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin '?"  In  this  pamphlet  the  writer 
speaks  more  than  once  of  the  "  vis  meii- 
catrix  of  nature  correcting  the  insufficiencies 
of  legislation."  Truly  such  "  insuffi- 
ciencies" must  be  intended  as  Montesquieu 
thus  describes, — "  La  loi  de  Tesclavage  n'a 
jamais  pu  etre  utile  a  l'csclave;  ellc  est 
dans  tous  les  cas  contre  hit  sans  jamais  etre 
pour  lui :  co  qui  est  contraire  au  principe 
fondamcntal  de  toutes  les  societes." 

According  to  Montesquieu,  there  is  not 
merely  inadequate  provision  but  adverse 
power.  But  to  correct  these  11  insufficiencies 
of  law,"  the  "  iris  medicatrix  of  nature" 
comes  in,  according  to  the  Carolinian.  He 
had  better  have  said  that  the  law  of  the 
slave  system  comes  iri  to  correct  nature — 
that  is  after  tho  fashion  of  a  slaveholder's 
correction — to  tramplo  upon  it  and  to  crush 
it.  And  he  might  have  added  that  it  was 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  slavery 
that  law  should  come  in  to  defend  and 
maintain  it.  To  use  the  eloquent  language 
of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  in  his  speech  on 
the  26'th  of  August  in  the  American  Senate, 
on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill :— "  A  power  so 
peculiar  and  offensive,  so  hostile  to  reason, 
so  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
inborn  rights  of  man,  which  despoils  its 
victims  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ;  which 
substitutes  concubinage  for  marriage  ;  which 
abrogates  the  relation  of  parent  and  child ; 
which,  by  a  denial  of  education,  abuses  tho 
intellect,  prevents  a  true  knowledge  of  God, 
and  murders  the  very  soul ;  which,  amidst 
a  plausible  physical  comfort,  degrades  man, 
created  in  the  divine  image,  to  the  level  of 
a  beast; — such  a  power,  so  eminent,  so 
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transcendent,  so  tyrannical,  so  unjust,  can 
find  no  place  in  any  system  of  government, 
unless  by  virtue  of  positive  sanction.  It  can 
spring  from  no  doubtful  phrases.  It  must 
be  declared  by  unambiguous  words,  inca- 
pable of  a  double  sense."  So  self-evident 
is  this,  that  even  the  slaveholding  tribunals 
have  seen  it.  Mr.  Sumner  quotes  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Kentucky  as  declaring, — 
44  Wc  view  this  as  a  right  existing  by 
positive  law  of  a  municipal  character,  with- 
out foundation  in  the  law  of  nature  or  the 
common  law. 

The  main  argument  of  the  Carolinian 
may  bo  thus  shortly  stated, — "Whatever 
is  not  evil  in  itself  ought  to  be  judged  favour- 
ably and  acquitted  without  any  reference  to 
its  abuses.  Slavery  is  not  evil  in  itself; 
therefore  it  must  be  judged  irrespective  of 
its  abuses."  We  deny  both  premises,  and 
for  reasons  already  given.  We  deny  the 
first  premiss,  because,  though  it  is  true  that 
we  ought  to  distinguish  between  evils  that 
are  intrinsic,  and  incidental  evils  arising  from 
accidental  abuse ;  and  also  true  that  we 
ought  not  to  condemn  at  once  whatever  may 
be  abused — for  food  may  cause  death  to 
the  intemperate ;  yet  to  put  out  of  account 
altogether  the  danger  of  abuses  to  which  any 
thing  is  liable,  is  an  absurdity  which  no  one 
would  be  guilty  of  in  ordinary  life.  The 
tyranny  of  Nero  was  only  the  abuse  of 

Sower  which  an  absolute  sovereign  might 
ave  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
We  al?o  deny  the  second  premiss,  that 
slavery  is  not  evil  in  itself.  Slavery  is 
an  evil  when  not  abused,  and  when  the 
master  is  kind  and  judicious.  Even  if  we 
could  find  security  for  a  despot,  that  he 
should  exercise  his  despotic  power  bene- 
volently, yet  his  sway  must  degrade  and 
paralyze  the  character  of  his  subjects. 
Eor  proof  we  need  only  point  to  the  Indi- 
ans under  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Paraguay. 

Slavery  unnaturally  dissociates  the  ideas 
of  labour  and  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment. 
Any  clown  in  England  talks  of  44  looking 
out  for  work,"  and  grieves  at  being  44  out 
of  work" — thereby  meaning  wages.  Now 
the  most  intelligent  slave  can  have  no  euch 
association  in  his  mind.  But  the  Carolinian 
regards  slavery  as  an  excellent  training. 
W  hut  then,  we  ask,  is  its  end?  Children 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  implicit  submission, 
and  compulsory  training,  on  purpose  that 
they  may  grow  up  into  men  fit  to  take  care 
of  themselves ;  and  slaves  it  seems  on  pur- 
pose that  they  may  not. 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  perceived  (what  is  often 
overlooked)  the  peculiar  difficulty,  arising 
from  his  condition,  in  giving  such  moral 


lessons  to  the  negro  as  shall  bo  consistent 
with  slave  institutions.  She  puts  the  re- 
mark into  the  mouth  of  St.  Clare,  the  in- 
tellectual, the  refined,  the  humane  and 
generous  St.  Clare,  who  would  have  been 
the  great  and  the  noble  but  for 

"  Things  incomplete  and  purposes  betiaycd, 
The  saddest  transit*  oer  truth's  mystic  glass." 

He  says, 44  As  to  honesty,  the  slave  is 
kept  in  that  dependent  semi-childish  state, 
that  there  is  no  making  him  realize  the 
rights  of  property,  or  feel  that  his  master's 
goods  are  not  his  own,  if  he  can  get  them. 
Eor  my  part,  I  don't  sec  how  they  can  be 
honest."  Most  persons  would  say,  teach 
the  slave  that  theft  is  a  sin — granted,  but 
he  will  deny  that  it  is  a  theft.  It  is 
enemy's  property,  and  fair  spoil.  lie  is 
not  a  member  of  the  community.  It  is  a 
hostile  one. 

41  Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth, 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  wc  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey." 

His  master  has  stolen  Aim,  or  at  least  is 
a  receiver.  And  he  will  ask  whether  if  you 
were  taken  prisoner  by  bandits,  and  either 
kept  by  them  or  transferred  by  them  to 
others — you  would,  though  you  might  be 
deterred  by  fear  in  some  cases  from  at- 
tempting to  escape,  feel  any  scruple  of  con- 
science— any  doubt  of  the  right — to  mount 
their  best  horse  and  ride  ofl"!  Such  is  the 
slave's  case.  You  cannot  prove  to  him  that 
he  has  not  a  fair  right  to  anything  (includ- 
ing himself)  belonging  to  his  master,  or  to 
any  other  member  of  the  community  which 
is  hostile  to  him.  It  is  not  coveting  one's 
neighbour's  goods  to  sue  another  for  da- 
mages for  false  imprisonment. 

It  is  this  impossibility  of  reconciling 
moral  right  with  the  institutions  of  slavery, 
that  causes  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  impart- 
ing moral  instruction  to  the  negro,  and 
makes  the  slaveholder  so  averso  to  its  be- 
ing even  attempted.  Thus  it  is  that  most 
missionaries,  except  the  Moravians,  have 
made  slaves  discontented  and  rebellious. 
Eor  when  men  acquire  any  notion  of  justice, 
they  apply  it  very  readily  universally  :  and 
assuredly  the  negroes  might  well  inquire 
why  their  prescriptive  title  to  traffic  in  the 
personal  effects  of  their  master,  or  to  dis- 
pose of  his  person,  should  be  one  degreo 
less  inviolate  than  that  of  the  master  to 
trade  upon  their  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  a  matter  to  give  a  negro  as 
clear  ideas  of  the  meinn  and  tuum  as  Mrs. 
Eastman's  Aunt  Phillis  had.  44 1  am  an 
honest  woman,"  she  says, 44  and  not  in  the 
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habit  of  taking  any  thing.  I  would  not  take 
my  freedom."  We  might  easily  shew  that 
a  similar  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  in- 
culcating any  other  moral  precept. 

But,  how  then  do  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries proceed  ?  And  how  did  Paul  proceed  ? 
How  did  he  freely  instruct  slaves,  while 
guarding  his  instructions  against  anything 
tending  to  a  servile  war  ?  We  find  that 
Paul  based  his  exhortations  to  them,  as  in- 
deed to  all  his  Christian  converts,  on  the 
duty  of  not  raising  a  prtjtulice  against  the 
gosprf.  If  respect  for  authority  is  to  bo  in- 
culcated, it  is  thus  he  urges  it : — "  Let  as 
ninny  servants  as  arc  under  the  yoke  count 
their  masters  worthy  of  all  honour,  that  the 
name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blas- 
phemed." Are  honesty  and  fidelity  urged  ? 
— they  arc  urged  on  the  same  ground  : 
"  Not  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good 
fidelity,  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour  in  all  things."  It  has  been 
well  said  that  "  the  christian  system  is  one 
which  substitutes  sublime  principles  for 
exact  rules."  And  the  apostles,  while  la-j 
bouring  constantly  to  inculcate  these  princi- 
ples, left  men  who  had  embraced  them  (as 
Dr.  Hinds  remarks  in  his  M  History  of  the 
Origin  of  Christianity")  to  rectify  their  in- 
stitutions accordingly  for  themselves.  They 
carefully  abstained  from  politics — that  is, 
from  all  direct  interference  with  social  insti- 
tutions. Every  political  question  may  be 
made  out  to  be  somehow  connected  with' 
religion ;  but  the  apostles  were  not  satisfied  I 
with  abstaining  from  all  interference  with, 
whatever  had  no  connexion  with  religion ; 
they  abstained  from  any  direct  interference 
even  with  current  politics,  in  the  works  of 
their  christian  mission.  They  shew,  by 
their  example,  that  it  is  not  the  office  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  ally  itself  with  any  one 
party  in  the  community  ;  but  rather  to  pcr- 
meato  all  human  society,  by  an  indirect 
(often  unconscious)  influence  and  reconcil- 
ing power.  But  if  this  silence  of  the  apos- 
tles on  the  special  and  individual  applica- 
tion to  slavery  of  the  principles  they  incul- 
cated, be  the  sanction  for  the  system,  as 
some  American  slaveholders  maintain  it  is, 
then  despotism  is  as  much  sanctioned  by 
Scripture  as  slavery.  The  American  defend- 
ers of  slavery  will  scarcely  like  to  accept 
this  conclusion  from  their  premisses:  and 
yet  certain  it  is  that  the  tyranny  of  Nero  is 
as  much  sanctioned  by  this  silence,  and  by 
the  apostolic  exhortations  to  "honour  the 
king,'  as  the  oppression  of  the  slave. 

If,  then,  there  be  no  sanction  for  slavery 
in  t'lis  apostolic  silence  and  submission,  as 
nga  ds  tho  then  existing  institution  of  sla- 
very, wo  assuredly  cannot  fuid  it  in  the 


principles,  the  motives,  and  the  examples 
which  the  New  Testament  sets  before  us. 
We  need  not  multiply  commonplace  quota- 
tions. Indeed  it  seems  that  the  inconsist- 
ency of  slavery  with  the  spirit  and  general 
principles  of  Christianity  was  clearly  seen 
by  the  legislators  of  South  Carolina  them- 
selves ;  for  one  of  the  first  articles  of  the 
code  organizing  slavery  contains  a  formal 
declaration,  "  that  a  slave  who  shall  be  bap- 
tized is  in  nowise,  in  virtue  thereof*  to  be 
given  his  freedom."*  But  the  Carolinian, 
as  the  organ  of  tho  southern  slaveholders, 
declares  the  system  to  bo  of  God,  and  re- 
gards it  as  the  "five  talents"  committed  to 
them,  which  it  "  would  be  a  weak  and 
wicked  prayer  to  ask  to  be  taken  from 
them."  Indeed,  such  stress  do  slaveholders 
lay  upon  the  divine  sanction,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  were  such  only  in  homage 
to  religion.  But  such  homage  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace — to  Him  with  "  tho  easy  yoke 
and  the  light  burden"- — to  Him  who  "  takes 
tho  lambs  in  his  bosom,  and  gently  leads 
those  that  are  with  young," — such  tribute 
pours  foul  scorn  on  Him,  and  reminds  us 
rather  of  the  "purple  robe,"  and  the  "reed," 
and  the  mocking. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  tho  relation  of 
the  slave  to  his  master  may  even  be  a 
spring  of  moral  elevation,  generating  gr«>at 
blessings,  and  becoming  a  relation  of  kind- 
ness and  charity  "  eminently  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  the  christian  virtues," — that 
thus  the  vory  spirit  of  Christianity  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  actual  system  of  slavery. 
While  among  tho  New  Englandcrs  the  poor 
are  only  occasionally  seen,  and  that  chiefly 
by  the  humane  .Jews,  tho  slaveholders,  hav- 
ing the  poor  always  with  them,  are  in  a 
position  that  promotes  their  active  useful- 
ness, at  some  sacrifice  perhaps  of  their  ro- 
mantic sensibilities.  Is  this  meant  for  an 
illustration  of  Butler's  well-known  diwtrino 
of  the  active  and  passive  habits  ?  ought  not 
the  Bishop  then  to  have  enjoined  us  to  keep 
slaves  chained  to  our  hall  doors,  in  order  to 
secure  an  increase  of  our  "  active  useful- 
ness," even  at  tho  expense  of  our  romantio 
feelings  ? 

As  to  the  argument,  that  slavery  was 
from  the  first  intended  as  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  curse  upon  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
we  can  only  say,  that  however  little  wo  may 
desire  to  feel  as  Mrs.  Eastman  says  Aunt 
Phillis  did  under  her  full  conviction  of  this 
—as  if  burning  in  Hecla,  though  fully  sub- 
mitting to  the  inevitable  decree— yet  wo 
still  less  envy  tho  feelings  of  those  slave- 


•  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  Digest  ii.,  Slaves,  p. 
210. 
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holders  who  nro  content  to  believe  them- 
selves the  fullillcrs — the  executioners — of  a 
curse  on  their  fellow-men.  Hut  it  does 
seem  n  strange  perversion  to  turn  a  pro- 
phecy of  evil  into  a  precept  to  commit  it. 
On  this  shewing,  the  Pharaohs  were  obedi- 
ent servants  of  dod  in  evil-entreating  his 
people,  and  the  Jews  were  justified  in  their 
crime  against  Him  whom  they  crucified. 
There  is  one  point  more  in  the  Caroli 


amid  many  deplorable  social  evils, 
effort,  wise  and  unwise,  is  making  to  impart 
to  our  poor  that  knowledge,  and  to  encou- 
rage them  to  the  exercise  of  that  fore- 
thought, which  would  give  them  self-de- 
pendence and  self-respect. 

An  American  writer  of  a  book,  entitled 
"  England's  Glory  and  her  Shame,"  gives 
the  result  of  his  (supposed)  observations 
during  a  "tour  in  the  manufacturing  dit- 


nian's  pamphlet  which  we  must  notice.  He  \tricts  of  England,"  and  draws  a  most  appal- 


has  taken  advantage  of  a  fallacy  put  by 
Mrs.  Stowc  into  St.  Clare's  mouth,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  slave- 
holder's most  plausible  argument  in  the 
most  plausible  way.  He  states  that  a  capi- 
talist is  virtually  a  slaveowner  as  much  as 
a  Virginian  planter,  since,  with  the  employed 


ling  picture  of  the  misery  and  degradation 
of  the  manufacturers  ;  to  the  great  consola- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  the  American  slave-own- 
ers, w  ho  are  thus  left  satisfied  that  if  sla- 
very is  a  bad  thing,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  something  worse.  Now,  we  happen  to 
have  ascertained,  through  tho  medium  of  a 


in  England,  it  is  only  "  work  or  be  starved,"  'gentleman  who  personally  knew  the  author, 
instead  of  l>  work  or  be  flogged."  This  fal-  that  he  set  foot  in  Europe,  but  concocted  his 
laey,  the  slaveholder  catches  nt,  "  glad,"  as  work  partly  from  Blue-books,  and  perhaps 


Mrs.  Stowe  siys, "  of  any  fig  leaf  of  covering 
from  the  intolerable  blaze  of  the  scorn  of 
civilized  humanity."  He  makes  up  his 
mind  that  "  this  power  that  slavery  gives 
to  one  man  over  another  is  met  with  every- 
where in  society,"  that  all  the  actual  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  slave  is  nothing 
more  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  that  it  is  as  vain  to  contend 
against  what  he  believes  to  be  an  absolute 
decree  of  Providence,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  society,  as  it  is  to  contend 
against  storms,  earthquakes,  and  blights. 
He  admits  that  the  slave  is  wretched  and 
degraded,  but  he  takes  comfort  to  himself 
in  pointing  to  human  Beings  still  more  de- 
based. Indeed,  the  way  this  argument  is 
pushed,  would  seem  to  imply  that  better 
must  always  mean  good.  But  it  is  totally 
false  that  tho  condition  of  tho  slavo  is  not 
infinitely  worse  than  that  of  the  poorest 
labourer  in  England.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
so,  as  long  as  a  position  in  which  evil  is 
legally  inevitable,  is  worso  than  that  in  which 
it  may  lawfully  be  avoided.  If  our  poor  are 
effectually  taught  to  lay  by  when  they  have 


partly  from  imagination. 

It  must,  however,  be  added,  in  fairness  to 
the  author,  that  he  was  probably  nof,  aware 
of  tho  amount  of  misrepresentation  some  of 
these  Blue  books  contain.  They  are  the 
Reports  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Ten-hours'  Bill — a  work 
which  too  much  resembled  a  supposed  bo- 
tanical examination  of  a  certain  farm  and 
garden,  resulting  in  a  collection  of  a  few 
nettles  out  of  one  field,  and  four  or  five 
thistles  out  of  another,  and  a  handful  of 
groundsel  from  the  garden;  representing 
these  as  the  produce  of  the  estate. 

But  we  shall  place  before  our  readers  a 
short  digest  of  slave-laws  of  the  South  and 
VVrest,  and  ask  them  to  contrast  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  slave  is  shut  up  by  law  in 
America,  with  that  of  tho  very  poorest  free- 
man in  a  free  country.  If  the  following 
statement  does  not  exhibit  what  American 
slave-holders  actually  practise,  it  shows  at 
least  what  it  is  possible  for  thom  to  practise, 
within  the  limit  of  American  law. 

"  1 .  Slavery  is  hereditary  and  perpetual,  to 


good  wages,  not  to  marry  improvidently,  the  last  moment  of  the  slave's  earthly  existence, 


not  to  bring  up  their  children  in  ignorance, 
not  to  join  trade-unions,  (a  horrible  slavery, 
but  self-imposed,)  and  to  guard  against  va- 
rious other  things  prejudicial  to  their  well- 
being  and  dependent  upon  themselves  to 
avoid,  their  condition  will  indefinitely  im- 

{>rove.    No  legislative  restriction  sets  any 
imit  to  that  improvement.    If  a  man  be 
not  "  straitened  in  himself,"  the  law  of  the 


and  to  all  his  descendants  to  the  latest  posterity. 

'•2.  The  labour  of  the  slave  is  compulsory 
and  uncompensated  ;  while  the  kind  of  labour, 
the  amount  of  toil,  tho  time  allowed  for  rest, 
are  dictated  solely  hy  the  master.  No  bargain 
is  made,  no  wages  given.  A  proud  despotism 
governs  the  human  bruto  ;  and  even  his  cover- 
ing and  provender,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  depend  entirely  on  tho  master's  disero- 
tion.    To  uss  the  language  of  Judge  Stroud, 


land  does  not  straiten  him,  nor  does  any    The  slave  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  his 

t  n,  t  .    .  i  •  J  master — is  unprovided  with  a  protector— and, 

impassable  barrier  narrow  up  Ins  career  iaI,    hc  ^not  iJ0  a  witness  or  make  com- 

Iheman  of  the  lowest  grade  in  England  piamt  in  any  known  mode  against  his  master.' 
may  attain  any  position,  not  hereditary.      -3.  Tho  slave  heing  considered  a  personal 
And  in  these  days  of  philanthropic  effort,  chattel  may  be  Bold,  or  pledged,  or  leased,  at 
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the  will  of  his  master.  He  may  be 'exchanged 
for  marketable  com  in  n  li I  i  -  or  taken  in  execu- 
tion for  the  debts  or  taxes  either  of  a  living  or 
dead  master.  Sold  at  auction,  either  individu- 
ally <»r  in  lots  to  suit  tho  purchaser.  He  may 
remain  with  his  family,  or  bo  separated  from 
them  for  ever. 

"  4.  Slaves  can  make  no  contracts,  and  have 
no  legal  right  to  any  property,  real  or  personal. 
Their  own  honest  earnings,  and  the  legacies  of 
friends,  belong  in  point  of  law  to  their  masters. 

"  5.  Neither  a  slave  or  a  free  coloured  person 
can  be  a  witness  against  any  w'nte  or  free  per- 
son in  a  court  of  justice,  however  atrocious  may 
have  been  the  crimes  they  have  seen  him  com- 
mit, if  such  testimony  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  a  slave ;  but  they  may  give  testimony  against 
a  ftl/ov  sl  tve,  or  free  coloured  man.  Even  in 
cases  affecting  life,  if  tho  master  is  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  it. 

"  6.  The  slave  may  bo  punished  at  his  mas- 
ter's discretion  —  without  trial  — without  any 
means  of  legal  redress :  whether  his  offence  be 
real  or  imaginary :  and  the  master  can  transfer 
the  same  despotic  power  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons he  may  choose  to  appoint. 

"  7.  The  slave  is  not  allowed  to  resist  any  free 
man  under  any  circumstances ;  his  only  safety 
consists  in  the  fact  that  his  owner  may  bring 
suit  and  recover  the  price  of  his  bodv,  in  case 
his  life  is  taken,  or  his  limbs  rendered  unfit  for 
lalwur. 

••8.  Slaves  cannot  redeem  themselves,  or  ob- 
tain a  change  of  masters,  though  cruel  treat- 
ment may  have  rendered  such  a  change  neces- 
sary for  tmir  personal  safety. 

M  0.  The  slave  is  entirely  unprotected  in  his 
domestic  relations. 

»'  10.  Tho  laws  greatly  obstruct  the  manumis- 
sion of  slaves,  even  where  the  master  is  willing 
to  enfranchise  them. 

"  11.  The  operation  of  tho  laws  tends  to  de- 
prive slaves  of  religious  instruction  and  consola- 
tion. 

"  12.  The  whole  power  of  tho  laws  is  exerted 
to  keep  slaves  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  ignor- 
ance. 

"  13.  There  is  in  this  country  a  monstrous  in- 
equality of  law  and  right.  W  hat  is  a  trifling 
fault  in  a  vhtte  man,  is  considered  highly 
criminal  in  the  slave ;  the  same  offences  which 
cost  a  white  man  a  few  dollars  only  arc  punish- 
ed in  the  negro  with  death." 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  in  reference  to  Un- 
cle Tom  himself  and  his  history.  If  there 
is  nothing  in  American  law  to  justify  any 
presumption  against  tho  truth  of  this  pic- 
ture, neither  is  there  anything  in  human 
nature  to  prevent  the  possibilities  of  the 
law  from  being  converted  into  realities  of  so- 
cial life.  Cases  strikingly  similar  to  Uncle 
Tom  are  not  unknown,  though  it  is  said 
that  Mrs.  Stowc  in  pourtraying  tho  meekly 
heroic  old  man  has  drawn  altogether  on 
her  fancy.  We  have  been  furnished  with  a 
cane  of  actual  occurrence,  which  we  offer  as 
proof  that  this  exhibition  of  Christian  prin- 


ciple and  devotedness  unto  death  is  not 
without  a  parallel : — 

"  In  tho  summer  of  1840."  says  the  editor  of 
the  Pittsbury  Visitor,  u  wo  were  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  As  no  great  change  has  ever  taken 
place  in  our  opinion  on  this  slavery  question, 
we  were  at  some  loss  then  for  a  place  to  go  to 
preaching,  and  used  on  Sabbath  to  walk  out  to 
a  grave-yard,  or  into  the  fields,  or  up  and  down 
the  streets  in  search  of  sermons. 

•'One  forenoon  passing  a  little  church  from 
whence  the  sound  of  singing  arose,  Brother  Sa- 
muel, who  was  with  us.  remarked  that  it  was  a 
congregation  of  Methodists,  and  a  missionary 
station,  and  that  he  had  onco  dropped  in  there 
and  heard  a  sermon  he  liked. 

"  Wo  went  in  and  took  a  scat.  A  plain-look- 
ing elderly  man  preached  in  the  style  usual  for 
Methodist  preachers  in  country  places  —  all 
about  religion — its  comforts  in  life,  and  tri- 
umphs in  death.  He  insisted,  with  great  earn- 
estness, that  it  was  a  'great  thing  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian.' Religion-  it  made  the  weak  strong,  and 
the  meanest  most  honourable.  To  illustrate 
this  grand  truth  he  told  an  anecdote,  as  some- 
thing coming  within  the  range  of  his  own 
knowledge,  of  an  old  slave  who  had  '  got  re- 
ligion.' Ilis  master  was  kind,  but  irreligious  and 
reckless,  and  was  withal  much  impressed  by  tho 
earnestness  of  his  servant's  pravers  and  exhorta- 
tions. But  one  day,  one  evil  day,  on  Sabbath, 
too,  this  same  kind  master,  was"  drinking,  and 
plaving  cards  with  a  visitor,  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  religion  of  slaves  Tho 
visitor  boasted  that  he  could  'whip  the  religion 
out  of  any  nigger  in  the  State  in  half  an  hour.' 
The  master,  proud  of  possessing  a  rare  specimen, 
boasted  that  he  had  one  out  of  whom  the  re- 
ligion could  not  bo  whipped.  A  bet  was  laid, 
and  the  martyr  summoned.  A  fearful  oath  of 
recantation  and  blasphemous  denial  of  his  Sa- 
viour  was  required  of  the  old  disciple,  upon 
pain  of  being  whipped  to  death.  The  answer 
was,  'Bless  de  Lord.  Massa,  I  can't.'  Threats, 
oaths  and  entreaties,  and  noise  were  tried,  but 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  holding  up  his  hands, 

E leaded,  '  Bless  de  Lord,  Massa,  I  can't.  Jesus, 
e  die  for  me.  Massa,  please  Massa,  I  can't.' 
Tho  executioner  summoned  his  aids,  the  old 
man  was  tied  up,  and  tho  whipping  commenced  : 
but  the  shrieks  for  mercy  were  all  intermingled 
with  prayers  and  praises  -  prayers  for  his  own 
soul  and  those  of  his  murderers.  When  faint- 
ing and  revived,  tho  terms  of  future  freedom 
from  punishment  were  offered  again  and  again ; 
he  put  them  away  with  the  continued  excla- 
mation, '  Jesus,  he  die  for  me ;  Bless  de  Lord, 
Massa,  I  can  t.'  The  bet  was  to  the  full  valuo 
I  of  tho  property  endangered.  The  men  were 
flushed  with  wine,  ana  the  experimenter  on 
nigger  religion  insisted  upon  trying  it  out. 
Honour  demanded  he  should  have  a  fair  chance 
to  win  his  bet :  and  the  old  disciple  died  under 
the  lash,  blessing  the  Lord  that  Jesus  had  died 
for  him ! 

"The  preacher  gavo  his  recital  with  many 
I  tears,  anil  before  he  was  done  wo  do  not  think 
there  was  a  dry  eye,  except  our  own  in  tho 
I  house.    Our  pul«es  all  stood  still  with  horror, 
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but  the  speaker  did  not  appear  to  dream  that  his 
Btory  had  any  hearing  against  the  institutions 
with  which  ho  was  surrounded. 

'•  We  cannot  remember  how  he  said  the  par- 
ticulars came  to  his  knowledge,  but  think  the 
martyr  had  been  under  his  pastoral  care,  and 
that  he  got  tho  minute  from  slave  witueascs  in 
'  love-feast' 

"  He  gave  us  the  story  simply  to  shew  what  a 
pod  thing  religion  was.  01  those  who  heard 
it,  and  the  many  persons  there  to  whom  we  re- 
lated it,  we  found  not  one  who  appeared  to  doubt 
it.  Any  indignation  felt  and  expressed  was 
against  tho  individual  actors  in  the  tragedy.'1 

We  arc  compelled  by  our  limits,  to  bring 
this  article  to  a  close — not  by  having  ex- 
haust ed,  or  nearly  exhausted,  the  subject. 
In  fact,  the  most  practical  part  of  it  remains 
behind.  We  shall  perhaps  return  to  it  on 
some  future  occasion.  Meantime,  we  beg 
to  assure  all  really  humane  and  christian 
Americans,  whether  Northern  or  Southern, 
that  we  have  written  "  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger;"  that  wo  sincerely  wish  their  de- 
liverance from  the  truly  difficult  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  that  we  are  ac- 
tuated by  no  spirit  of  hostile  rivalry,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  speak  tho  truth  in 
love. 


Art.  VIII  —  1.  Twelfth  General  Report  of 
the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Com- 
missioners.   Presented  to  Parliament  by 
•Command.    London,  1852. 

2.  Practical  Instructions  to  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians as  to  the  Emigration  of  Poor  Person* 
at  the  Cost  of  the  Poor  Pate.  By  W.  G. 
LuMLBT.    London,  1852. 

3.  Correspondence  relating   to  Emigration 
from  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land.    Parliamentary  Paper.  London, 
1852. 

4.  Memoir  and  Labours  of  Caroline  Chis- 
holm.    London,  1852. 

Emigration  is  the  natural  method  by  which 
old  countries  are  to  be  relieved,  and  new 
countries  to  be  peopled  ;  tho  operation  de- 
signed by  Providence  for  at  once  mitigating 
the  evils  of  civilisation  and  eradicating 
those  of  barbarism  ;  tho  mode  of  transfer- 
ring tho  surplus  wealth  and  population 
which  in  the  course  of  time  have  become  a 
burden  instead  of  a  benefit  in  the  limited 
field  of  employment  where  they  had  their 
origin,  to  lands  which  need  nothing  but  this 
transfer  to  be  converted  from  a  wilderness 
into  a  garden  ;  the  means  of  spreading  over 
the  globe  those  arts,  those  luxuries,  that 


knowledge,  that  religion,  those  literary  and 
scientific  achievements,  in  a  word,  that  ag- 
gregate of  social  gains  which  have  sprung  up 
in  remote  and  specially  favoured  centres  of 
human  existence.  To  the  more  improving 
and  energetic  races  of  men,  emigration  from 
an  overcrowded  home  to  emptier  and  more 
attractive  quarters,  is  as  natural  and  instinc- 
tive a  movement  as  swarming  is  to  bees  ;  it  i9 
forced  upon  them  by  nearly  the  same  neces- 
sity ;  and,  if  well  timed  and  wisely  conduct- 
ed, is  rewarded  by  pretty  much  the  same  re- 
sults. 

There  probably  nover  was  a  nation  to 
which  emigration  on  a  great  scale  was  more 
urgently  suggested  than  to  England  in  tho 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — both  by 
difficulties  at  home  and  by  attractions 
abroad.  Her  population  and  her  wealth 
were  rapidly  increasing,  but  the  field  for  the 
employment  of  both  was  limited  ;  the  rate 
of  profit  was  diminishing;  the  rate  of  inter- 
est was  being  reduced  ;  all  professions  were 
overstocked  ;  distress,  in  one  circle  or  ano- 
ther, was  frequent  and  recurrent ;  and  in  all 
ranks  "the  uneasy  class"  was  on  the  in- 
crease. On  tho  othor  hand,  our  colonies 
were  clamorous  for  a  supply  of  labour  ; 
they  were  boundless  in  extent ;  they  em- 
braced every  variety  of  climate,  from  the 
arctic  to  the  tropical ;  they  offered  every 
variety  of  occupation  to  the  emigrant,  from 
the  shepherd  to  tho  lumberer ;  and  they 
promised  a  field  to  nearly  every  description 
of  talent  and  activity.  Above  all,  they  as- 
sured to  every  one  the  certainty  of  an  un- 
anxious  future.  On  the  one  side  was  an  in- 
satiable demand  :  on  the  other  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  draw  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  condition  of  our  people.  That 
condition  on  the  whole  has  greatly  improv- 
ed in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  Not  only 
has  wealth  and  luxury  greatly  increased,  but 
the  mass  of  the  community  have  been  more 
than  ever  before  participators  in  all  those  ad- 
vantages which  enterprise  and  science  have 
created.  Tho  consumption  of  luxuries  has 
greatly  augmented  among  all  classes;  the 
price  of  food  and  clothing  has  diminished  ; 
locomotion  has  become  immensely  cheaper, 
more  rapid,  and  more  general  ;  agriculture 
has  improved;  and  commerce  and  manu- 
factures are  still  extending  and  generally 
flourishing.  In  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  there  is  unquestionably  much  ground 
for  gratitude,  and  for  self-congratulation. 
But  if,  descending  from  the  statistical  height 
which  has  given  us  this  bird's-eye  view,  wo 
examine  the  constituents  of  English  society 
a  little  in  detail,  we  are  perplexed  and  pain- 
ed by  much  that  is  exceptional  or  cont radio- 
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tory.  The  whole  community  seems  to  be 
afflicted  with  what  the  French  call  a  sort  of 
malaise  gmerale  ;  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
malady  are  nearly  uniform  in  each  rank. 
The  44  uneasy  class,"  as  it  has  been  aptly 
termed,  is  not  a  distinct  section  of  the  na- 
tion, but  consists  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  con- 
tributions from  every  section.  The  highest 
and  the  lowest  orders  alike  furnish  their 
quota.  All,  in  every  rank,  who  cannot  in- 
dulge in  the  common  privilege  of  humanity, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  domestic  tics,  without 
losing  their  status  in  society — who  can 
only  purchase  a  wife  and  children  at  the 
cost  of  every  other  blessing,  and  who  there- 
fore shrink  from  the  absorbing  price — be- 
long to  the  44  uneasy  class."  Among  the 
aristocracy,  those  younger  sons,  whose  pa- 
rents can  bequeath  to  them  no  adequate  in- 
come ;  whom  the  exhaustion  of  the  family 
interest,  or  the  progress  of  popular  retrench- 
ment, cuts  off  from  the  old  chances  of  a  com- 
fortable sinecure;  who  are  too  poor,  too 
proud,  or  too  unenterprising  for  the  exacting 
occupations  of  commerce  ;  who,  if  they  en- 
ter the  Church,  have  no  fat  family  living  to 
inherit,  and  feel  no  superior  capacities  by 
which  to  carve  their  way  to  a  prebend  or  a 
bishopric,  who  know  that  the  army  or  the 
navy,  though  an  honourable  profession,  is 
scarcely  ever  wealth,  and  seldom  even  live- 
lihood, to  any  but  the  favoured  children  of 
fortune;  whose  talents  at  tho  bar — where 
they  would  have  to  meet  the  competition  of 
rivals  inured  to  labour,  trained  to  endurance 
and  stimulated  by  actual  want — would  pro- 
bably never  secure  them  a  single  brief; 
whose  only  prospect,  therefore,  is  to  vege- 
tate on  some  wretched  subordinate  post  in 
the  administration,  or  to  purchase  an  income 
by  expatriation  as  governor  or  secretary  to 
some  cheerless  and  uncultured  colony, — 
these  are  among  tho  contributions  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  to  the  44  uneasy  class." 
The  poverty  and  privations  of  these  unpro- 
vided scions  of  the  great  are  severer  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  their  numbers  arc 
very  considerable.  They  have  often  to  live 
as  dependants  through  the  whole  of  life ; 
they  have  to  maintain  the  externals  not  only 
of  gentility  but  of  wealth,  on  an  income 
barely  adequate  to  tho  merest  needs  of  high 
society  ;  by  the  right  and  tho  necessity  of 
birth  they  live  in  daily  contact  with  the 
most  enervating  and  cnviablo  luxury  which 
they  must  in  a  manner  share  and  endure, 
yet  scarcely  enjoy  or  grasp ;  and  they  are 
condemned  to  perpetual  celibacy,  from  the 
curse  of  which  they  can  only  escapo  by  the 
low  achievement  of  hunting  down  an  heiress. 
The  junior  branches  of  the  other  sex  are  lit- 
tle better  off:  with  hundreds  of  them  the 


sweet  natural  ties  of  wife  and  mother  are 
felt,  at  an  early  age,  to  bo  almost  unattain- 
able •,  if  they  are  beautiful  they  must  barter 
their  loveliness  for  a  wealthy  suitor ;  if  they 
have  few  personal  attractions,  their  probable 
lot  is  either  to  fritter  away  existence  in  in- 
sipid  distractions,  or  to  wither  slowly, — 
wretchedly  virtuous — poor  lay  nuns,  torn 
and  shaken  by  earnest  natural  affections — 
unconsoled  even  by  tho  sad  delusions  of 
a  religious  vocation — a  perpetual  protest 
against  the  great  undiscovered  wrong  or 
blunder  of  the  world. 

As  we  descend  in  tho  social  scale  tho  con- 
tributions to  the  44  uneasy  class"  increase. 
All  who  are  anxious,  and  with  reason,  as  to 
their  own  futuro  or  that  of  their  children, 
belong  to  it.  Tho  farmers,  as  a  body,  it  is 
well  known,  belong  to  it.  They  scarcely 
ever  accumulate  property  :  they  can  seldom 
even  hold  their  own.    People  with  fixed 

money  incomes  have  indeed,  for  many  vears, 

...  . 
been  rising  in  the  world,  in  consequence  of 

the  steady  and  considerable  reduction  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  prico  of  all  articles. 
But  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold  make  it 
questionable  whether  the  tendency  hence- 
forth will  not  set  in  an  opposite  direction. 
People,  too,  with  fixed  money  incomes  have 
generally  small  incomes,  and  the  very  cir- 
cumstanco  that  these  incomes  are  fixed  and 
incapable  of  increase,  renders  their  posses- 
sors anxious  about  the  future,  and  fearful  of 
encountering  the  burdon  of  a  family,  which 
they  have  even  fewer  facilities  than  others 
for  placing  out  in  the  world.  Persons,  again, 
living  on  the  interest  of  money,  have,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  found  their  incomes 
alarmingly  diminished.  Five  per  cent,  used 
to  be  attainable  where  three  and  a  half  is 
scarcely  to  bo  got  now.  The  profits  of  trade, 
too,  have  fallen  off,  pari  passu,  with  the  in- 
terest of  money.  Political  economists  ex- 
plain to  us  that  this  must  be  so :  any  one 
who  will  compare  his  own  rate  of  profit  with 
that  which  his  father  tantalizes  him  by  de- 
scribing as  usual  in  his  day,  knows  that  it  is 
so.  Numbers  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  tradesmen  belong  to  the  "uneasy  class." 
The  year  1847  shewed  how  even  tho 
wealthiest  might  be  reduced  to  poverty  at  a 
stroke.  These  classes  arc  far  more  numer- 
ous than  they  used  to  be;  but  how  few 
among  them  feel  any  real  security  as  to  the 
subsistence  or  the  careers  of  their  children ! 
How  frequent  and  how  stern  have  been  the 
warnings  against  indulging  in  any  such  secu- 
rity !  Every  merchant  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  place  his  son  in  first-rate  counting- 
houses.  Every  manufacturer  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  for  his  son,  however  dili- 
gent and  steady,  a  safe  partnership,  unless  ho 
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has  a  large  capital  wherewith  to  purchase  it. 

"The  desire  to  establish  children  in  the  world 
is  the  same  as  ever,  while  the  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  that  object  is  much  greater; 
since  beginners  in  trade  require  a  much 
larger  capital  than  formerly  to  obtain  the 
same  income;  unfavourable  accidents  hap- 
pen as  before,  while  bankruptcies,  complete 
or  partial,  are  more  frequent  than  ever. 
The  existence,  therefore,  of  all  those  whose 
incomes  are  derived  from  the  employment 
of  capital — except  great  capitalists,  who  can 
easily  save  out  of  diminished  incomes — is  a 
continual  struggle  with  difficulties.  How  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet;  whieh  way  to 
turn  ;  how  to  provide  for  one  claim  without 
neglecting  another  ;  how  to  escape  what 
they  consider  degradation  ;  how  on  earth  to 
manage  for  their  children : — these  are  the 
thoughts  which  trouble  and  perplex  them. 
The  anxious,  vexed,  or  harassed  class,  would 
be  a  better  name  for  them  than  the  milder, 
term  which  I  have  used."* 

The  case  is  tho  samo  in  professions :  all 
are  overstocked  ;  in  all  there  is  the  same 
intense  competition;  in  all  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  disappointed  votaries ;  in  all  the 
blanks  are  many  and  the  prizes  few.  Every  | 
year  sees  fresh  clergymen  issuing  from  col- 
lege, anxious,  and  often  for  long  years 
anxious  in  vain,  for  a  miserable  curacy  ;  and 
reduced  to  support  life  by  the  most  strenuous 
contrivances  till  they  can  obtain  one.  How 
many  never  get  beyond  a  curacy  !  How 
many  pass  their  whole  lives  in  a  ceaseless 
struggle  with  embarrassment  and  want  ! 
How  many  are  summoned  down  from  their 
most  aspiring  dreams  of  human  regeneration 

"  To  stoop  to  strive  with  misery  at  the  door !" 

How  many  find  themselves  unable,  even  by 
the  severest  labour  and  the  strictest  frugality, 
to  escape  debt  and  disgrace  ! — In  the  medi- 
cal profession  again,  how  few  arc  those  who 
grow  rich  in  comparison  with  those  who  re- 
main poor  !  How  few  are  those  who  make 
a  large  income  compared  with  those  who 
make  no  income  at  all  !  And  how  many 
anxious  and  suffering  years  have  been  en- 
dured even  by  tho  most  successful,  at  the 
outset  of  their  career !  Probably  at  least 
half  of  those  who  have  embraced  this  pro- 
fession have  lived  during  the  greater  portion 
of  life  upon  their  private  fortune,  not  on  their 
professional  gains.  Diligence,  skill,  science, 
prudence — unless  far  beyond  the  average — 
arc  unavailing  to  secure  practice  or  emolu- 
ment. More  than  average  opportunities — 
more  than  average  good  fortune — are  needed 
in  addition.    The  case  of  the  bar  is  even 
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more  dispiriting.  Here  it  is  certain  that 
only  a  minority  actually  live  by  their  pro- 
fession. The  majority  pass  the  best  years 
of  their  life  sickening  in  expectation  of  a 
brief,  though  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  profession,  unremitting  in  their  appli- 
cation, and  inured  to  any  severity  of  toil. 
It  was,  indeed,  given  in  evidence  before  tho 
Official  Salaries  Committee,  which  sat  two 
years  ago,  that  legal  business  was  becoming 
more  diffijsed  thai)  formerly  ;  and  that  fewer 
barristers  made  enormous  fortunes,  while  a 
larger  number  were  in  receipt  of  moderate 
emoluments.  Still  it  is  notorious  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  those  who  are  an- 
nually called  ever  rise  to  live  by  their  profes- 
sion. The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  class 
of  engineers,  artists,  literary  men, and  clerks: 
"Two-thirds  of  them  live  by  snatching  the 
bread  out  of  each  other's  mouths."  The 
ease  of  governesses  speaks  volumes ;  and 
volumes  of  indescribable  sadness.  A  vast 
proportion  of  them  have  never  beon  intended 
or  educated  for  their  occupation,  but  have 
been  reduced  to  it  by  the  misfortunes  or 
non-success  of  their  families.  Numbers  of 
them  have  fallen  suddenly — numbers  more 
have  sunk  gradually — from  the  easy  into 
the  uneasy  class.  They  are  now  to  be  had 
of  any  character,  with  any  acquirements,  on 
almost  any  terms.  Every  one  who  adver- 
tises is  embarrassed  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  multitude  of  tho  applicants.  And  for 
what  1  For  the  wages  of  a  butler  or  a  Lon- 
don footman  ;  and  lor  a  situation  in  some 
cases — be  it  said  with  pain  and  shame — 
more  equivocal  and  ignominious. 

Now,  in  all  these  instances  the  root  of  tho 
evil  is  identical.  The  labourers  are  too 
many  for  tho  vineyard.  The  hands  are 
seeking  for  the  work,  instead  of  tho  work 
being  clamorous  for  the  hands  to  do  it.  For 
every  job  there  are  two  applicants;  and,  of 
the  two,  one  only  can  be  employed  and  fed. 
Notwithstanding  tho  vast  increase  in  our 
national  wealth ;  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plied and  daily  multiplying  wants  which  our 
luxurious  civilisation  has  engendered, — tho 
field  of  employment  is  still  too  limited  for 
the  numbers  who  are  crowding  into  it. 
Hence  the  severity  of  competition  ;  hence 
tho  intensity  of  pursuit  necessary  to  success 
in  any  line  ;  hence  the  uncertainty  of  victory 
even  to  the  best-strung  energies,  llenco 
that  sad  aspect  which,  amid  all  its  more 
glorious  features,  Knglish  society  presents, — 
of  a  race  of  men,  capable  of  a  higher  des- 
tiny, meant  for  calmer  enjoyment  and  for 
nobler  aims,  to  whom  life  is  not  a  pilgrimage 
but  a  race, — whose  whole  existence,  from 
the  cradle  to  tho  grave,  is  one  breathless 
hurry — a  crush,  a  struggle,  and  a  strife! 
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Things  do  not  brighten  as  we  go  down. 
The  agricultural  labourers,  who  may  now 
number  about  a  million,  exclusive  of  their 
families,  have  long  been  in  a  condition 
which  is  at  once  a  grief,  a  perplexity,  and  a 
reproach.  It  is  not  that  they  are  worse  off 
no*  than  formerly,* — we  believe  the  re- 
verse to  be  unquestionable — but  still  their 
state  is  to  the  last  degree  unsatisfactory ; 
and  has  been  so,  time  out  of  mind.  In  some 
counties  they  are  more  prosperous  and  bet- 
ter paid  than  in  others  :  generally  speaking, 
their  position  deteriorates  in  proportion  as 
agriculture  is  the  only  occupation  of  the 
district.  The  labourers  are  better  off  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south.  In  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland, 
they  have  in  ordinary  times  not  much  to 
complain  of.  In  Dorsetshire  and  Devon- 
shire  they  seem  to  be  permanently  wretched. 
In  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire  the  wages 
are  often  regular  and  ample :  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Bedfordshire,  they  are  seldom 
such  as  adequately  to  support  life.  But  as 
a  whole  it  is,  we  fear,  indisputable  that  the 
usual  earnings  of  the  rural  day-labourer  are 
not  sufficient  to  provide  his  family  with  food, 
clothing,  and  habitation,  of  fitting  kind  and 
quantity  ;  life  is  spent  in  "  the  hard  struggle 
of  living," — a  struggle  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  case  may  be ;  but  on  either 
supposition,  leaving  no  leisure  for  enjoy- 
ment or  improvement,  and  offering  no  pos- 
sibility of  rising ;  on  either  supposition, 
scarcely  an  existence  suitable  for  men  with 
intellects,  souls,  and  human  affections,— 
scarcely  an  existence  which  we  can  bear  to 
regard  as  the  normal  and  inevitable  one  for 
large  classes  of  our  countrymen. 

If  from  rural  wo  turn  to  artisan  life,  we 
find  evils  of  a  different,  but  scarcely  less 
lamentable  sort.  As  a  rule,  the  employed 
artisans  are  in  receipt  of  earnings  which, 
rightly  spent,  might  support  them  in  com- 
fort, raise  them  above  want,  provide  for  the 
future,  and  often  elevate  them  into  the  class 
of  capitalists.  But  great  numbers  of  them 
— perhaps  the  majority — are  reckless  and 
wasteful :  thoy  make  no  provision  for  future 
vicissitudes ;  and  when  reverses  come,  they 
are  as  destitute  as  if  they  had  never  known 
what  wealth  was.  The  people  engaged  in 
the  iron  works  of  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, in  the  hardware  trades  of  Birmingham 

*  In  the  whole  of  this  picture  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  describing  the  English  community, 
not  precisely  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  observation 
in  this  autumn  of  1852,  when  emigration,  free  trade, 
and  a  surcession  of  good  harvests,  have  combined  to 
place  all  classes— especially  the  labourers— for  the 
time,  in  a  condition  of  unusual  comfort  and  pros- 
perity: we  arc  delineating  England  as  it  averaged  in 
the  aggregate  from  1340  to  1830. 


and  its  vincinity,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  are  specimens 
of  this  class.  Others,  again,  as  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  of  Lancashire,  Paisley,  and 
Spitalfields,  are  either  always  or  periodically 
in  distress  ;  their  numbers  are  greater  than 
the  regular  demand  for  their  productions  can 
support;  sometimes  they  can  find  no  em- 
ployment ;  at  other  times  they  are  compelled 
to  work  excessive  hours  in  order  to  scrape 
together  wages  adequate  for  their  subsis- 
tence. There  are  some  localities  (as  in 
Leicestershire  for  example)  where  distress 
has  arisen  from  the  dying  out  or  the  removal 
of  a  once  lucrative  trade.  But  throughout 
a  great  body  of  the  artisan  population,  the 
complaint — made  less  by  them  than  for 
them  ;  true  to  a  great  extent,  but  to  a  great 
extent  also  self  caused — is  the  same:  their 
toil  is  so  incessant  and  severe,  as  to  leave 
no  timo  nor  wish  fur  anything  but  sleep,  and 
to  render  their  life  an  alarming  approxima- 
tion to  that  of  the  brutes  that  perish. 

There  is  yet  another  class,  of  whose  con- 
dition fearful  pictures  have  of  lato  been 
laid  before  the  world — the  distressed  work- 
people of  largo  towns — the  distressed  needle- 
women ;  the  distressed  tailors ;  the  dis- 
tressed bootmakers,  and  others,  who,  in 
the  very  midst  of  wealth,  are  said  to  be 
in  destitution  and  squalor  indescribable ; 
in  the  midst  of  freedom  to  be  actually 
and  physically  in  bondage  as  savage  and 
inescapable  as  that  of  the  American  negro. 
These  classes  are  said  to  number  sumo 
thousands  in  the  metropolis  alone ;  and 
their  sufferings  and  privations  to  be  such 
as  can  scarcely  be  credited  in  a  civilized 
and  Christian  country.  Nor,  whatever  may 
be  our  opinion  as  to  tho  causes  of  their 
wretchedness,  or  the  undue  colouring  thrown 
over  it,  can  wo  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
general  fact  of  its  existence. 

There  was  enough,  one  would  have 
thought,  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  we 
havo  described,  to  induce  wholo  swarms  of 
our  countrymen  to  leave  the  old  world, 
where  they  were  so  anxious  and  so  wretched, 
and  flock  to  those  more  favoured  scenes 
where  a  cordial  welcome  awaited  them,  and 
where  at  least  they  might  feel  secure  of 
ample  subsistence  and  an  improving  future. 
But  many  difficulties  and  determents  stood 
in  the  way.  Thceducatcd  and  refined  classes, 
painful  and  anomalous  as  was  often  their 
position  here,  shrunk  from  leaving  behind 
them  all  tho  elegancies  of  polished  life, 
all  the  amenities  of  cultivated  society,  and 
plunging  into  scenes  where  success  must  be 
purchased  by  unremitting  toil  and  fre- 
quent and  cheerloss  isolation ;  where  tho 
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gentleman  and  the  lnbourer  was  nearly 
on  a  level,  and  sometimes  the  latter  had 
even  the  advantage ;  and  where  those, 
who  in  England  had  belonged  to  the  ruling 
class,  would  often  find  themselves  at  the 
mercy  and  under  the  control  of  meddling 
and  vulgar  officials.  The  industrious  classes, 
whose  education  had  taught  them  little  of 
any  country  hut  their  own,  were  alarmed 
at  the  length  of  the  voyage,  aud  the  dis- 
tance of  the  colony,  and  had  formed  exag- 
gerated notions  of  the  dangers  and  embar- 
rassments which  attend  the  emigrant  life — 
of  the  contest  with  savage  nature  and 
savage  men.  The  destitute  did  not  know 
how  to  go,  and  fur  many  years  no  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  facilitate  their  transfer. 
Emigration  thereforo  proceeded  but  slowly, 
though  at  an  increasing  rate :  some  new 
and  extraordinary  stimulants  wero  wanting 
to  give  an  impulse  to  the  movement  ade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
These  stimulants  Providence  sent,  in  the 
famine  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  and  the 
gold  discoveries  in  Australia.  The  effect  of 
these  in  giving  vigour  and  expansion  to  the 
previously  languid  exodus  from  our  shores, 
may  he  seen  from  the  following  table,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  twenty-two  years, 
from  1825  to  1846  inclusive,  the  emigra- 
tion from  tho  United  Kingdom  was  only 
MSO,000,  or  about  67,300  yearly,  whereas 
in  the  five  years  from  18-17  to  1851,  it  has 
been  1,422,670,  or  more  tlian  284,500  per 
annum.* 

KMIGRATION  moil  xnt  UNITED  KINGDOM  rtioM 

1824  to  lis |,  meutmtMt 


Years 

N.  Amor- 
icon  Col- 
onic*. 

V,  8tntci. 

\u«ltnli.i 
and  New 
Zcilnnil. 

Vllothr 
Place* . 

Total. 
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fijil 

486 

114 

14.801 

19.818 

7,063 

903 

110 
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716 

114 

38.003  | 

1818 

1J.0S1 

14,817 
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30,09-1 

1819 
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IS.67* 

4.016 

197 

31.199 

1430 

30,574 

•J4.887 

1.444 

904 

60.907 

1-11 

68.067 

33.118 

1,661 

114 

83  160 

1931 

66.3.19 

34,874 

3.733 

lrni 

103,140 

MM 

49,109 

4.09J 

617 

63.647 

I&3I 

40.i>ii0 

33,07 1 

0,800 

389 

76,3-13 

l-.li 

IV.73 

40,740 

1,8«0 

395 

44.478 

1*30 

KM 

37.771 

3,144 

393 

76,417 

1837 

•j'>  —  j 

30.770 

6,051 
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74.031 

1-:h 
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1 4.334 

14.011 

49-1 

•MM 
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15,786 

347 
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40.041 

16.850 
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90.743 

IH  II 

38,104 

46,017 

31,645 

3.780 

118.691  , 

181] 

64.143 

63.K.V1 

8,634 

1.836 

13M  .111 

1H  || 

43,618 

48,335 

3.478 

1,881 

67,313 

1841 

44.944 

43.600 

3.449 

1.873 

70,6'W  ! 

1845 

31.803 

68..S3H 

830 

3,330 

93.601  . 

1844 

43.139 

84.439 

2.347 

1,846 

149.861 

1847 

1  lid.  0-1 1 

144,164 

4.049 

1,487 

368,470  1 

1848 

31.0*15 

188.433 

33.904 

4,887 

24^.089  | 

1849 

41.367 

4IB,  4d0 

&  1.091 

6,600 

499.499 

1850 

31,961 

443,078 

16.037 

8,773 

380.849 

1841 

44,605 

467,357 

31,634 

4,474 

335.960 

Total. 

8S4.300 

1.750,084 

4M.9V, 

41.056 

1.901  !W> 

This-  year  the  emigration  promises  to  be 
greater  still.  The  following  are  the  num- 
ber! who  have  gone  out  iu  the  first  six 

months  of  1 K52  : — 


To  the  United  States, 
Briti.-h  North  America, 
Australian  Colonies,  . 
All  other  Places, 


1SC.204 
19.453 
25,810 
1,519 

182,980 


»  r.ngianu  in  not  tin 
lioving  herself  largely  or  her  surplus  population. 
The  emigration  from  Germany  is  at  the  present 


This  is  at  the  rate  of  365,972  for  the  whole 
year,  or  exactly  1000  a  day. 

Let  us  now  give  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  the  modo  in  which  this  emigra- 
tion proceeds,  and  to  the  various  arrange- 
ments \\  bJch  liave  been  made  to  promote  and 
facilitate  it. 

First,  with  regard  to  tho  emigration  from 
Ireland,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
Of  335,966  v>ho  left  the  United  Kingdom 
iti  1851,  257,372  are  stated  to  have  been 
Irish  ;  and  of  the  182,986  who  have  emi- 
grated in  the  first  six  months  of  1852,  not 
than  126,000  are  Irish.  There  are  two 
peculiar  features  about  this  Irish  exodus. 
The  first  is,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is 
directed  to  the  United  States,  cither  directly 
igfa  <  anada.  The  precise  numbers 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but 
from  data  furnished  by  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners, (at  pp.  11  and  13  of  their  last 
Report,  which  wo  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  Article,)  wo  may  calculate,  that  of 
the  2  )7,372  who  left  Ireland  last  year,  not 
less  than  230,000  went  to  tho  United  States. 
The  second  feature  goes  far  to  explain  the 
first.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  emigration 
from  In  land  is  conducted  by  funds  fur- 
nished either  by  tho  emigrants  themselves 
or  by  their  friends  in  America.  A  few  of 
the  Irish  proprietors  have  assisted  their 
fbimer  t.  oants  to  cscapo  toa  more  fortunate 
country,  as  a  humane  and  peaceful  method 
of  effecting  the  necessary  clearance  of  their 

moment,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  most  exten- 
sive and  systematic  The  Germans  emigrate  mainly 
to  the  United  States,  and  go  in  whole  villages  ami 
ocmmtmititM  at  once,  taking  their  clergymen  with 
them,  nnd  having  generally  sent  over  some  one 
before-hand  to  survey  tho  promised  land,  and  to 
make  purchases  and  preparation  for  them.  We 
ha  re  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  numbers  who 
have  gone  with  any  exactness,  but  they  are  esti- 
mated at  400,000  in  recent  years.  The  Central 
Emigre  tie  y  of  Germany  gives  the  numbers 

who  sailed  in  1851  as  follows: 


From  11  rem  i>ii, 
„  llnmtiurg, 
„  Havre, 

Hutter-dam, 
,,  Antwerp, 


37,913 
18.117 
35.01)0 
3.000 
9,1 13 


Total,  103,313 

Carrying  with  them  on  an  average  200  Thalers,  or 
about  i!  30  each,  or  a  total  of  ^3,000,000. 
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estates,  and  the  Emigration  Commissioners 
have,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  aided 
3-1,052  to  reach  Australia ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  passage-money  of 
the  Irish  emigrants  has  been  sent  over  from 
America.  The  sums  remitted  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  the  Commissioners  havo  been 
enabled  to  trace,  amounted,  in 

18-18,  to  upwards  of  £-100.000 

1849,  ..       ..  540.000 

1850,  ..  957,000 

1851,  ..       ..  990,000 

Now  the  averago  expense  of  reaching  the 
Australian  colonies  is  about  £15  a-head; 
that  of  emigrating  to  America  does  not 
exceed  £1.  Everything  therefore  combines 
to  direct  Irish  emigration  to  the  United 
States — tho  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
transit,  the  fact  that  both  the  means  and 
the  attraction  are  furnished  by  their  rela- 
tives who  have  preceded  them,  and  ndded  to 
these  motives,  we  fear,  is  the  strongly  oper- 
ative one  of  a  desire  to  escape  from  the 
hated  domination  of  the  Saxons. 

The  emigration  movement  next  in  im- 
portance is  that  conducted  by  the  "Colo- 
nial Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners," 
who  are  supplied  with  funds  from  tho  Cape 
and  the  Australian  colonies  (chiefly  aris- 
ing from  tho  sale  of  land)  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  free  (or  nearly  free)  passage 
thither  to  such  emigrants  as  they  shall 
deem  suitable.  Between  1847  and  1851 
inclusive,  about  £800,000  had  been  thus 
expended,  and  62,G64  persons  have  been 
sent.  The  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  increasing,  and  their  opera 
tions  are  beginning  to  be  on  a  proportion- 
ately extensive  scale.  Tho  discovery  of 
gold  has  given  an  enormous  stimulus  to 
emigration  to  this  quarter,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  its  entire  amount  (assisted 
and  unassisted)  will  this  year  reach  50,000 
against  21,000  last  year. 

There  are  three  or  four  Now  Zealand  col- 
onies, each  of  which  has  its  special  corre- 
sponding society  at  home;  they  sent  outlast 
year  an  aggregate  of  2677  emigrants. 

But  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  the  best 
conducted  of  all  the  emigration  arrange 
inents  of  this  country  is  that  which  has  been 
set  on  foot  for  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Western  Highlands  and 
the  Hebrides  to  Australia.  Thoso  districts, 
which  had  long  been  both  poor  and  overpeo- 
pled, had  suffered  from  tho  potato  failure,  in 
tho  same  manner  and  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  Ireland.  Like  Ireland  they  were 
inhabited  by  Colts — far  more  peaceful  and 
manageable,  indeed,  than  their  brethren  over 
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the  Channel,  but  equally  impoverished  and 
unenergetic.  They  Jived  in  the  same  way, 
on  small  crofts  or  farms,  divided  and  subdi- 
vided as  the  families  increased,  keeping 
sometimes  a  cow,  sometimes  a  few  sheep, 
but  subsistiug  mainly  on  potatoes  and  fish, 
and  on  the  wages  they  could  obtain  in  the 
Lowlands  as  agricultural  labourers.  Their 
numbers  had  become  sadly  redundant,  and 
their  condition  very  wretched,  before  the  fa- 
mine of  1S4G  and  the  succeeding  years 
came  to  give  them  tho  coup-degrace.  Since 
that  period  they  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
supported  by  charity — a  system  which  rap- 
idly dried  up  their  few  remaining  resources, 
and  sapped  their  little  remaining  energy. 
Last  year  it  became  obvious  that  nothing 
but  emigration  on  a  large  scale  could  save 
them.  It  is  calculated  that  from  25,000  to 
30,000  will  have  to  be  removed  before  the 
population  in  those  barren  and  rocky  dis- 
tricts will  be  reduced  to  an  amount  com- 
mensurate with  their  indigenous  resources. 
At  the  same  lime  tho  gold  discoveries  in 
Australia,  by  attracting  away  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  herdsmen  of  the  great  graz- 
ing establishments,  alarmed  the  proprietors 
of  that  colony  for  the  safety  of  their  flocks 
and  the  preservation  of  their  yearly  supply 
of  wool.  An  urgent  and  sudden  demand 
was  made  upon  the  mother  country  for  some 
thousand  shepherds.  Now  it  happens  that 
tho  Highlanders,  both  from  taste  and  habit, 
aro  admirably  adapted  for  this  occupation. 
They  are  less  fitted  than  either  the  English  or 
the  Lowlauder  for  tho  steady  and  laborious 
pursuits  of  tillage;  but  the  wild,  rough,  and 
comparatively  easy  life  of  the  keepers  of 
sheep  and  cattle  exactly  suited  them.  A 
society  was  therefore  formed,  under  the 
skilful  and  energetic  superintendence  of  Sir 
.John  M'Neill  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
for  removing  the  superabundant  population 
of  tho  Western  Highlands  to  the  Australian 
colonies.  Subscriptions  were  raised,  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  facilitate  aid  from 
the  Highland  proprietors  was  passed.  The 
arrangements  made  were  most  judicious  and 
complete.  Calculating  on  and  respecting 
the  strong  family  affections  which  are  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  Gaolic  race,  and 
arguing  that  a  shepherd  surrounded  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  the  bush  would  bo 
far  less  likely  than  a  single  settler  to  desert 
his  post  for  the  feverish  attractions  of  "  the 
diggings,"  —  it  was  decided  to  send  out 
whole  families  together.  This  made  them 
both  more  willing  to  go,  and  more  valuable 
and  more  reliable  when  thoy  arrived.  More- 
over it  was  found  that  old  men,  though  past 
the  full  vigour  necessary  for  the  severe  la- 
bours of  agriculture,  would  be  still  service- 
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able  as  shepherds  from  their  steadiness  and 
experience.  Accordingly  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  agreed  to  relax  their  rules 
as  to  passage-money,  and  to  afford  the  whole 
family,  young  and*  old,  a  (partially)  free 
passage  to  Australia  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony,  the  deposit  payable  by  the  emigrant 
(in  aid  of  the  passage-money)  rising  with 
the  tender  or  advanced  age  of  the  individu- 
al. This  deposit,  and  the  necessary  outfit 
and  the  transmission  to  the  port  of  embark- 
ation, are  provided  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  by  the  proprietor,  whose  estate  is  thus 
relieved  of  a  heavy  burden,  and  two-thirds 
by  the  general  subscription.  But  in  order 
at  once  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the 
funds  thus  obtained,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
jurious and  demoralizing  effects  upon  the 
emigrant  of  reliance  on  eleemosynary  aid,  a 
promissory  note  is  required  from  him  be- 
fore he  goes  on  board,  by  which  he  engages 
to  pay  back  the  amount  advanced  to  him, 
by  fixed  instalments,  the  details  of  which 
arc  to  be  arranged  with  him  by  the  society's 
correspondents  in  tho  colony,  and  which  are 
to  be  deducted  from  his  wages  by  the  mas- 
ter by  whom  ho  is  employed.  In  consider- 
ation of  his  entering  into  this  engagement 
and  keeping  it,  tho  society  promises  to 
charge  no  interest  on  the  sum  advanced,  and 
to  forego  acting  on  the  promissory  note, 
which  was  made  payable  on  demand.  If, 
however,  the  emigrant  should  quit  the  ship, 
and  escape  with  his  outfit,  of  when  arrived 
out  should  attempt  to  abscond  to  M  the  di«- 


Up  to  the  year  1S36 
la  1836 
18.17 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


Perrons. 

5,521  Brought  over, 


1,189 
754 
726 
529 
613 
729 
936 


In  1*44 
1845 
1846 

1847  ) 

1848  J 
1849 
1850 
1851 


Pc  r 

11,855 
900 
750 


1,294 

1,576 
1.962 
1,840 


Carryover  11,855  Total,  20,385 

This  year,  however,  another  parochial 
movement  has  commenced  which  mav  be- 

■ 

come  extensive  and  serviceable.  The  parish 
of  St.  Martin's-in-theficld  has  discovered 
that  pauper  families  may  be  transported  to 
Australia  and  fairly  settled  there  for  life,  at 
the  same  cost  as  would  only  support  them 
for  a  year  at  home.  The  rate-payers  have 
therefore  consented  to  a  special  rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
removing  those  who  have  become  chargea- 
ble, and  who  are  willing  to  be  removed  to 
a  more  hopeful  scene.  They  have  just  sent 
off  the  first  shipload  of  sixty  emigrants  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  £1000,  or  about  £16  a  head. 

Tho  name  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  is  widely 
known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Austra- 
lian colonization.  Ibis  excellent,  judicious, 
and  able  lady,  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  one  individual  to  protect  emigrants,  and 
to  render  emigration  easy  and  attractive. 
Her  first  undertaking  was  the  establishment 
of  a  "  Home  for  female  emigrants '  in  Syd- 
ney, where  young  women  were  received  on 


gings,"  or  should  refuse  to  take  regular  em-  their  first  arrival,  and  retained  till  suitable 
ployment,  the  promissory  note  can  be  at  situations  could  be  found  for  them,  and  were 
once  acted  upon.  By  this  means,  it  is  ex-  thus  saved  from  the  almost  certain  ruin 
pected  that  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  advan-  which  awaited  them,  if  left  to  their  own  re- 
ees  will  be  recovered  in  little  more  than  a  sources,  and  compelled  to  find  quarters  for 
year,  and  be  available  for  new  emigrants,  themselves.  Her  next  step  Mas  to  estab- 
Thc  society  has  this  year  sent  out  nearly  lish  affiliated  "  Homes"  in  the  interior ;  and 
4000  persons,  at  an  average  cost  (over  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  long  dis- 
above  the  passage-money  afforded  by  the  jtances  into  the  bush  with  batches  of  her  pro- 
colony,  and  their  own  private  resources)  of,  l^fes,  and  locating  them  all,  ono  after 
about  £3  a  head  ;  and  it  hopes  every  year  another,  in  respectable  families.  Her  exer- 
to  send  out  an  equal  or  greater  number  till  tions  soon  procured  her  aid  from  settlers,  and 
the  population  of  the  Western  Highlands  the  confidence  of  emigrants,  and  men  as  well 
shall  have  been  brought  down  to  a  level  as  women  used  to  apply  to  her  to  find  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  which  those  situations ;  while  of  those  already  doing 


barren  regions  can  supply 


well  in  the  world,  many  would  apply  to  her 


For  many  years  back  there  has  been  a  to  send  them  servants,  and  some  to  recom- 


considerable  amount  of  emigration  partially 
or  wholly  conducted  by  parochial  funds. 


mend  and  choose  them  wives.  From  first 
to  last  she  has  succeeded  in  establishing 


By  the  4th  and  5th  of  William  IV.  c.  76,!  11,000  emigrants  in  comfortable  situations, 
parishes  were  authorized  to  borrow  money  as  well  as  in  founding  an  institution  and  a 
on  the  security  of  their  rates  for  the  purpose  system  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  long 

survive.  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  overesti- 
mate cither  her  merits  or  her  services.  She 
is  now  in  England  ;  and  has  set  on  foot  a 
society  for  enabling  families  to  emigrate  al- 


of  aiding  such  of  their  poor  as  might  be 
willing  to  emigrate,  whether  paupers  or  not. 
Under  this  Act  the  following  numbers  have 
been  aided  to  emigrate : — 


1852. 
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together,  and  thus  avoid  thoso  painful  sepa- 
rations so  common  under  the  old  system 
(when  the  young  and  unencumbered  only 
■were  taken,)  which  so  greatly  both  retarded 
it  and  added  to  its  hardships.  She  has  not 
only  enabled  numbers  of  wives  to  rejoin 


By  the  combined  effect  of  emigration  and 
famine,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  re- 
duced from  8,175,124  in  1841  to  6,515,794 
in  1851.  But  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  up  to  1846,  when  the  po- 
tato-rot first  appeared,  the  previous  mo- 


their  emigrant  husbands,  and  children  their  derate  rate  of  annual  increase  (about  half 
•migrant  parents,  but  has  arranged  a  most  j  per  cent.)  had  been  maintained,  the  real 

amount  of  depopulation  in  the  five  years 
from  1846  to  1851,  was  from  8,379,500  to 
6,575,794,  or  372,740  per  annum.  Tho 
stream  of  emigration  which  set  in  from  Ire- 
land after  tho  famine,  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  flow  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The 
tie  of  affection  to  tho  old  country  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  broken  ;  tho  attractions  of 
the  New  World  arc  annually  increasing,  as 
friends  and  relatives  multiply  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  Atlantic ;  the  potato-rot  con- 


admirable  system  by  which  young  men  and 
women  go  out,  not  as  formerly,  isolated  and 
unprotected,  but  under  the  wing  of  respect- 
able families ;  while  Captain  Chisholm  re- 
mains in  Australia  to  watch  over  tho  location 
of  the  emigrants  whom  his  excellent  lady 
thus  consigns  to  him. 

Finally,  there  remains  for  notice  the  Fe- 
malo  Emigration  Society,  started  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert.  This  was  first  established 
with  a  view  of  providing  a  remote  and  re- 


experienced  in  finding  fit  objects  for  their 
benevolence.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties 
they  have  sent  out,  and  wo  believe  placed 
respectably  and  comfortably  in  Australia,  a 
considerable  number  of  females.  They  still 
continue  their  exertions,  but  we  believe  on 
Mrs.  Chisholm's  plan,  and  with  her  aid.* 


spectable  home  for  those  destitute  needle-  'tinucs,  though  in  a  mitigated  form  ;  labour 
women  of  worthy  character,  on  whose  behalf  (has  become  scarce,  but  owing  to  the  absence 
public  sympathy  had  recently  been  so  largely  of  capital,  wages  have  not  materially  risen  ; 
aroused.  We  have  no  wish  to  speak  of  the  'farms  aro  every  day  being  consolidated,  and 
difficulties  which  tho  founders  of  this  society  |  estates  aro  every  day  being  cleared  ;  and 

we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  sec  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion has  received,  or  will  yet  receive,  a 
check.  From  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  about 
200,000  Irhih  emigrants  annually  left  their 
country;  in  lb.jl,  this  number  had  risen  to 
257,000;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of 


1852,  125,000  have  gone.    Now,  the  total 


Under  the  combined  influence  of  tho  annual  addition  to  the  population  by  the 
various  inducements  and  facilities  we  have  |  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  was  from  1831 
enumerated,  emigration  from  the  United  j  to  1841,  (before  any  of  the  recent  distur- 
Kingdom  has  now  reached  a  height  which  bing  causes  began  to  operate,)  65,157.  But 
begins  to  excite  considerable  alarm  in  tho  as  for  many  years  back  Ireland  has  been 
minds  of  many.    It  appears  as  if  tho  old  ,  exporting  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous 


country  had  reached  its  culminating  point, 
in  population  at  least,  and  must  henceforth 
decline.  On  a  rough  estimate  it  seems  that 
the  emigrants  at  least  equal  the  addition  to 
our  numbers  by  the  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths ;  and  in  Ireland  very  considerably  ex- 
ceed this  addition.  "If  this  drain  goes  on, 
how  (it  is  asked)  shall  we  recruit  our  army  ? 
how  find  an  adequate  supply  of  labourers 
and  servants  '  how  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  agriculture  ?  how  maintain  our  manufac- 
turing superiority  in  the  face  of  rising  wages 
and  augmented  cost  of  production  i  Let 
us  look  all  these  dangers  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  examine  them  a  little  in  detail ;  for  it  is 
most  important  that  we  should  ascertain  as 
far  as  may  be,  tho  future  that  is  before  us, 


portion  of  her  children,  those  iu  the  prime 
of  life  by  whom  mainly  multiplication  is 
carried  on,  the  Emigration  Commissioners, 
in  their  recent  Keport,  estimate  that  those 
who  remain — being  in  an  unusual  and  in- 
creasing proportion  the  old,  tho  feeble,  and 
the  infantine — do  not  more  than  barely  keep 
up  their  numbers.  We  believe  this  calcu- 
lation to  be  quite  correct.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  emigration  from  Ireland  repre- 
sents accurately  enough  the  actual  decrease 
of  numbors ;  in  other  words,  that  Ireland  is 
being  depopulated  at  the  rate  of  a  quartkr 
or  A  million  per  annum — a  process  which, 
if  continued,  will  empty  her  entirely  in  the 
course  of  twenty- four  years. 

This  is  so  :  vet  we  avow  that  we  view  tho 


and  that  the  public  mind  should  be  harassed  process  without  either  alarm  or  regret.  We 


by  no  vague  or  unfounded  fears. 

The  case  of  Ireland  must  bo  considered 
separately.    The  facts  are  concisely  those. 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  of  319,000  steerage 
emigrants  in  1851,  147,000  were  women. 


regard  it  as  both  a  necessary  and  a  most 
salutary  operation.  By  no  milder  process — 
by  no  less  wholesale  exodus — could  Ireland 
bo  regenerated  and  refloated.  For  genera- 
tions she  has  had  her  head  under  water,  and 
tho  chief  part  of  her  people  have  been  in 
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a  state  of  chronic  distress.  They  have 
multiplied  liko  rabbits,  and  cultivated  the 
soil  like  savages.  It  wa9  stated  ten  years 
ago  on  the  highest  official  authority,  that 
2,400,000  were,  habitually  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution, and  dependent  on  eleemosynary  aid 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  The 
Irish  had  few  manufactures,  and  were  little 
addicted  to  fishing.  They  looked  almost  ex- 
clusively to  agriculture  for  subsistence  ;  and 
their  numbers  were  immeasurably  greater 
than  mere  agriculture — especially  such  agri- 
culture as  theirs — could  sup|>ort.  Wo  bor- 
row from  the  Quarterly  Review  of  last  De- 
cember an  argument  and  some  figures  which 
place  the  whole  matter  in  a  transparent  and 
irrefragable  light.  The  agricultural  counties 
of  England  can  scarcely  maintain  their  own 
actual  numbers,  and  do  not  even  profess  to 
support  or  employ  their  own  increase.  The 
cultivators  of  the  soil  have  of  lato  years 
actually  diminished  :  more  tillage  is  carried 
on  with  fewer  labourers.  The  surplus  and 
the  increase  of  these  counties  find  employ- 
ment in  other  districts  nnd  in  other  oecnpa-  • 
tions  |  they  migrate  to  the  towns  ;  thoy  find 
engagements  in  the  factories  or  the  railways. 
Now,  the  ten  most  purely  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  England,  with  a  climate  equal  to  that 
of  Ireland,  a  far  richer  soil,  and  an  immea- 
surably more  efficient  and  productive  style 
of  cultivation,  find  themselves  fully  peopled 
(if  not  overpeopled)  with  a  population  of 
one  individual  to  four  acres: — Ireland,  even 
with  worse  land,  and  with  a  population 
already  decimated  by  famine,  had  in  1851 
a  population  of  one  individual  to  2%  acres  ;  — 
in  some  districts  the  allowance  was  only  two 
acres  and  a  quarter,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the 
following  table : — 
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In  order  then  to  bring  agricultural  nnd  ill- 
cultivated  Ireland  to  a  level  with  agricultu- 
ral and  well-cultivated  England,  her  popula- 
tion must  be  reduced  to  4,500,000,  or  two 
millions  below  its  amount  in  1851.  The 
tide  of  emigration  may  therefore  go  on  at 
its  present  rate  for  nt  h  ast  eight  or  ten  years 
before  it  ha9  oven  done  enough.  For  be  it 
remembered  we  have  in  this  ease  two  evils 
to  remedy — wo  have  not  only  too  many 
people,  but  we  have  the  wrong  kind  of 


people — we  require  not  only  to  remove 
redundant  numbers,  but  to  replaco  them  by 
a  more  energetic,  more  aspiring,  and  more 
improvable  race.  The  state  of  things  which 
every  patriot  and  statesman  should  desire, 
is  a  continuous  annual  emigration  (for  at 
least  a  decade)  of  250,000  Catholic  Colts, 
and  a  simultaneous  immigration  of  50,000 
Protestant  Saxons  or  Scotch.  In  this  direc- 
tion lies  tho  salvation  of  Ireland,  the  peace 
of  England,  and  the  solution  of  those  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious  difficulties  which 
have  so  long  harassed  and  perplexed  alike 
the  most  courageous,  the  most  able,  the  most 
conscientious  of  our  rulers.  To  this  point 
should  our  most  earnest  efforts  be  directed  : — 
not  to  check  or  discourage  the  actual  Irish 
exodus,  but  to  counterbalance  it  by  encoura- 
ging a  large  infusion  of  more  vigorous  and 
hopeful  British  and  Protestant  blood. 

W  e  are  not  blind  to  the  many  excellent 
and  estimable  qualities  of  the  Irish:  blend- 
ed   with    others,    controlled,  disciplined, 
guided  by  others,  they  are  a  useful  and  ser- 
viceable people  ; — left  to  their  own  devices, 
a  prey  to  their  own  indolent,  slovenly,  and 
improvident  tendencies,  nil  history  shows 
how  helpless  and  prone  to  degenerate  they 
are.    They  make  a  bad  nation,  hut  admira- 
ble ingredients  in  a  nation.    It  is  the  same 
in  other  regions.     Wherever  they  settlo 
singly  among  Americans  or  ltritish,  they 
improve,  advance,  and  civilize;  wherever 
they  congregate,  so  as  to  carry  Ireland  about 
with  them,  they  continue  what  wc  see  them 
at  homo.    We  do  not,  in  saying  this,  by 
any  means  wish  to  imply  that  they  arc  an 
inferior  race,  but  simply  that  they  arc  a 
peculiar  one,  and  not  fitted  to  stand  alone, 
being  deficient  in  that  restless  energy,  those 
indefinite  desires,  which  aro  the  very  main- 
springs of  successful  colonization — deficient 
also  in  that  faculty  of  self-government  and 
self  control,  in  the  absence  of  which  free  in- 
stitutions can  never  flourish  or  be  perma- 
nently maintained.    But  when  their  peculi- 
arities  have  beeomo  modified,   and  their 
capaeities  developed,  and  their  activity  di- 
rected by  an  adequate  amount  of  Scotch 
and  Knglish  colonization  of  their  country, 
wc  may  hope  to  sec  all  their  good  qualities 
I  brought  out  and  utilized,  and  all  their  bad 
|ones  repressed,  nnd  controlled,  till  Ireland, 
so  long  a  "  howling  wilderness,"  shall  begin 
"  to  blossom  liko  tho  rose"    This  coloniza- 
tion was  recommended  by  Sir  Kobcrt  Peel ; 
it  was  attempted  by  Cromwell;  and  it  is 
curious  enough,  that  long  before  their  time 
it  was  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  nn  ela- 
borate  Memoir   which    he  addressed  to 
James  1.  in  160G.    The  chief  reason  why  it 
•  has  proceeded  so  slowly  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  inadequate  security  hitherto  afforded  to 
life  and  property  in  that  unhappy  country, 
in  the  perpetual  outbreaks  and  disturbances 
which  deter  peaceful  men  from  casting  in 
their  lot  with  such  an  unquiet  race.  It  has 
now,  however,  fairly  commenced,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  proceed  with  accelerated 
pace.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  already 
gone  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  but  in 
many  quarters  we  hear  of  the  settlement 
both  of  English  and  Scotch  purchasers  of 
land,  and  tenant  farmers.  A  short  time 
since,  a  traveller  happening  to  sit  down  at 
an  ordinary  at  Ballina,  with  a  dozen  other 
diners,  discovered,  in  the  course  of  the  meal, 
that  they  were  tvery  one  of  them  Scotch.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Belfast,  the  Earl  of  Mayo  made  the 
following  statements.    lie  said  that — 

"  Having  just  returned  from  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, he  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the  work  of 
regeneration  having  begun  in  the  west  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.    It  must  be  gratifying  to 
every  one  to  know  that  in  the  west,  taking  in  Gal- 
way  and  Mayo,  Englishmen  were  coming  to  re- 
side ;  and  what  was  most  singular  was,  that  they 
weut  to  the  uncultivated  and  not  to  the  cultivated 
parts.    In  one  of  the  wildest  parts — at  Ballycroy 
— he  found  a  small  cottage  inhabited  by  an  En- 
glish gentleman,  and  he  (Lord  Mayo)  had  the 
curiosity  to  ask  for  what  reason  he  had  purchased 
that  particular  place.    His  reply  was  convincing. 
He  considered  that,  by  buying  that  uncultivated 
spot,  and  paying  attention  to  it,  he  would  be  able 
to  double  his  income  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
place  he  had  purchased  waa  extremely  low,  flat, 
and  marshy  soil,  and  yet  he  had  succeeded  in 
cultivating  some  of  it,  and  intended,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  his  experiment,  to  culti- 
vate more.    With  respect  to  other  parts  of  Con- 
nemara — say  from  Westport  to  Clifden— he  was 
surprised  to  find  the  number  of  houses  occupied 
by  persons  who  were  almost  all  Englishmen ; 
and  he  might  add  that  even  in  that  wild  district 
a  very  beautiful  shop  had  been  opened.    It  was 
a  business-establishment  almost  worthy  of  Re- 
gent-street ;  and  he  could  not  help  asking  himself, 
on  looking  at  it,  how  was  an  individual  so  un- 
wise as  to  set  up  such  a  shop  there!    But  no 
doubt  Mr.  Ellis,  when  he  bought  a  place,  had  cal- 
culated well,  and  he  was  doing  wonders  in  rege- 
nerating the  people.    If  they  proceeded  further 
they  would  sti  I   find  gentlemen  coming  and 
spending  their  money  in  these  wilds.  During  the 
short  time  he  (I<ord  Mayo)  had  been  there,  he 
met  hundreds  of  English  people,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  property  would  increase  re- 
markably in  value." 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Locke  of  Dub- 
lin read  before  the  Statistical  Section  a  very 
interesting  analysis  of  the  purchases  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  772  estates  had  been  sold  to 
235o  purchasers,  so  that  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors has  more  than  trebled.    The  fol- 


lowing extracts  are  very  interesting,  as 
showing  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
English  capital  thut  has  lately  been  invested 
in  Ireland  : 


ACREAGE  AND  AMOUNTS  PURCHASED  BY  ENGLISH 
AND  SCOTCH  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  PRO- 
VINCE8. 

Provincet.  Acreage. 

a.      it.  r. 

Leiniter,      •    •    •     31.01-2   0  34  M2.3H5   0  0 

Munstcr,       -    -    •     64.342   0   9  302.390  12  6 

I'Uler.         .    -   -      7.3MA   0   2  M.M   0  0 

Connauffht,  -    -    -   310,324   2    0  444.420   0  0 


PurchJue-Money. 
£       :  I 


Total, 


403,0fti    3  U 


1,093  126  M  « 


"  The  fourth  tublc  shows  the  localities  from 
whence  the  purcluise-money  came  : — London  and 
its  vicinity,  £720,641,  19s.  2d.;  Lancashire,  (in- 
cluding £39,276,  13s.  4d.  fr  om  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,)  £56,526,  13s.  4d. ;  Buckingham- 
shire, £1,220;  Cheshire,  £53,205;  Derbyshire, 
£2,525  ;  Devonshire,  £14,445 ;  Durham,  £7,750; 
Gloucestershire,  £l  1,830  ;  Hampshire,  £24,400  ; 
Hertfordshire,  £11,000,  Lincolnshire,  £5,490 ; 
Norfolk,  £16,500  ;  Oxfordshire,  £6,280;  Pem- 
brokeshire,  £3,820;  Suffolk,  £5,730;  Shrop- 
shire, £7690  ;  Sussex,  £7.610  ;  Staffordshire, 
£67,450  ;  Somersetshire,  £2,550  ;  Warwick- 
shire, £5,750  ;  Yorkshire,  £3,517 ;  Scotland, 
£46,220;  Calcutta,  £24,260;  Isle  of  Man, 
£1,406;  America,  £2  320;  total,  £1,100,126, 
12s.  6d.  The  fifth  table  shows  the  number  and 
comparative  amounts  of  English  and  Scotch  pur- 
chasers— £1000  and  under,  24;  £1,000  to£2,000, 
18  ;  £2,000  to  £5,000,  26:  £5.000  to  £10,000, 
21 ;  £10,000  to  £20,000,  13;  £20,000  and  up- 
wards, 12;  total,  114.  Of  these,  one  purchaser 
was  from  Calcutta,  aniuiint,  £24,250.  Three 
from  the  Isle  of  Man,  all  under  £  1,200;  and 
eight  from  Scotland,  viz.  one  between  £2,000 
and  £5,000,  and  seven  between  £5,000  and 
£10,000. 

M  The  sixth  table  exhibits,  as  accurately  as  can 
be  ascertained,  the  classification  of  these  purchas- 
ers :  Gentry,  including  8  titled  persons,  52 ;  ma- 
nufacturers and  merchants,  including  8  firms,  36; 
insurance  and  land  companies,  6 ;  farmers,  20 ; 
total,  114. 

"  Of  the  eight  purchasers  from  Scotland,  two 
wer.»  gentry,  and  six  farmers.  It  is  a  fact  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  affecting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  far  west,  that  English  and  Scotch 
purchasers,  and  tenant  farmers  also,  have  usually 
settled  in  groups.  Thus,  63,000  acres  of  Sir  R. 
O'Donnell's  Mayo  estate  have  been  purchased  by 
English  capitalists,  led  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  whose 
work,  entitled  'The  Sixon  in  Ireland,'  has  been 
of  great  service  to  this  country  And  now  a 
large  portion  of  En  is  and  the  northern  shores  of 
Clew  Bay  is  in  the  possession  of  Englishmen. 
Again,  in  Galwny,  another  set  of  English  pur- 
chasers, Messrs.  Twining,  Eastwood,  Palmer, 
and  others,  arc  grouped  on  the  shores  of  Bulli- 
nakll  Bay,  and  in  the  vale  of  Kylemore.  Many 
tenant  farmers  also  from  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  have  settled  in  the  western  counties 
within  the  last  three  years.  Ijirgc  tracts  have 
been  taken  on  the  Marquis  of  Sligos  estate  by 
English  and  Scotch  gentlemen,  and  many  other 
landlords  in  the  west  have  also  induced  skilful 
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and  enterprising  agriculturist*  to  settle  on  their 
lands,  by  granting  long  and  beneficial  lenses  at 
low  rents ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  arriving  at 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  number; 
however,  it  will  be  ohserved,  upon  examination 
of  the  foregoing  tubles,  that  the  greater  extent  of 
English  and  Scotch  purchases  is  in  those  west- 
ern districts  where  the  population  h:is  been  most 
diminished,  and  where  capital  and  improvement 
are  chiefly  required,  three-fourths  of  the  total 
average  being  in  Gal  way  and  Mayo,  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  amount  being  invested  in  the 
mme  counties.  The  immigration,  too,  is  con- 
fessedly not  of  an  expulsive  character,  abundance 
of  Unoccupied  land,  perished  from  water,  or  the 
surface  of  which  has  been  only  scratched  in 
scattered  patches  for  centuries  l>cing  in  the 
market,  ana  inviting  the  advent  of  n  more  pro- 
ductive system  of  culture.  The  number  of 
English  and  Scotch  purchasers,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  their  purchases,  is  also  steadily  on  the 
increase.  Up  to  January  31st  of  this  year  the 
purchases  were  one-twenty-fifth  as  to  number, 
and  one-tenth  as  to  the  total  amount  of  purchase- 
money.  On  referring  to  these  tubles,  we  shall 
find  that  up  to  July  31st  the  proportion  ns  to 
number  is  one-twentieth,  and  as  to  amount 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  purchase-money." 

Whan  this  infusion  and  substitution  of  a 
new  race — this  Celtic  exodus  and  Saxon  im- 
migration— shall  have  continued  long  enough 
and  proceeded  far  enough,  a  large  portion 
of  the  anomalies  which  now  afflict  Ireland 
will  cease,  or  be  reduced  within  manageable 
compass.  Her  present  wretchedness  and 
difficulties  all  spring  originally  out  of  two 
sources — race  and  religion.  A  population 
consisting  of  seven  millions  Celts  and  one 
million  Saxons — seven  millions  of  the  con- 
quered ami  one  million  of  the  conquerors — 
seven  millions  of  dispossessed  cultivators 
fancying,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  were 
entitled  to,  and  had  been  wrongfully  depriv- 
ed of,  the  land  held  by  the  single  residuary 
million' — might  well  be  dillicult  to  govern. 
A  population — four-fifths  of  whom  looked 
upon  the  law  as  their  ruthless  oppressor  and 
their  natural  enemy,  who  sympathized  with 
the  euminal  and  abetted  the  crime,  who  held 
no  oath  as  binding  when  the  interests  of 
their  Church,  their  raee,  their  party,  or  their 
family,  could  be  served  by  setting  it  at 
nought — might  well  baffle  and  drive  to  de- 
s]  air  rulers  who  endeavoured  to  control  and 
curb  them  by  institutions  which  can  suffice 
and  flourish  only  among  a  truth-loving  and 
a  law-loving  people — by  jury-trial,  of  which 
the  very  essence  and  basis  is  relianco  on  the 
word  and  oath  of  jurymen  and  witnesses — 
by  legal  technicalities  which  seem  contrived 
to  secure  the  escape  of  the  guilty — by  a 
constabulary  force  which  must  be  nearly 
powerless  when  not  aided  by  the  general 
sympathy  of  tho  commuuity  with  peace, 


order,  and  justice.  But  when  the  propor- 
tions  shall  have  been  adequately  changed. — 
when  instead  of  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions— of  whom  seven  millions  arc  Irish,  wo 
have  to  deal  with  four  or  five  millions,  of 
whom  half  arc  Britons  or  of  British  extrac- 
tion, the  case  will  bo  wholly  altered,  and 
our  difficulties  will  cease  as  by  magic;  tho 
remaining  aborigines  will  not  only  bo  con- 
trolled by,  but  will  take  their  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  opinion  from,  the  more  encrgetio 
a'td  right-minded  fellow-citizens  with  whom 
they  are  intermingled  ;  as  they  cease  to  bo 
criminals  and  outlaws,  tho  law  will  become 
their  protector  and  their  friend  ;  it  will  bo 
easy  to  find  witnesses  who  will  dare  and 
wish  to  speak  tho  truth,  and  jurors  who  w  ill 
be  both  able  and  willing  to  convict  accord- 
ing to  the  e\  idence ;  and  for  the  first  time 
the  government  of  Ireland  by  British  insti- 
tutions will  become  a  matter  not  utterly 
hopeless  or  impossible. 

Another  source  of  grievous  embarrass- 
ment will  also  be  cleared  away.  Tho  Irish 
emigrants  are  nearly  to  a  man  Catholics  as 
well  as  Celts.  The  Established  Church — 
which,  in  its  actual  proportions,  was  an  in. 
defensible  enormity  when  it  was  the  church 
of  one  million  out  of  eight — will  lose  much 
of  its  colossal  monstrosity  when  it  has  be- 
come the  church  of  two  millions  out  of  four. 
And  if  judicious  reform  should  mitigate 
oven  this  disproportion,  it  may  well  be  that 
as  the  hostility  of  race  dies  out  under  the 
process  of  improvement,  juxtaposition,  and 
amalgamation,  thnt  of  religion  may  also 
fade  away,  and  the  process  of  conversion 
which  has  already  set  in  at  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, may  continue  with  accelerated  pace. 
Those  who  remain  may,  with  changed  cir- 
cumstances, abandon  their  old  religious 
creed,  as  we  know  is  the  case  with  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  have  sought  a  new 
homo  in  a  new  world.  The  Irish  who 
have  emigrated  to  tho  United  States  are 
not  fewer  than  two  millions :  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  they  and  their  descendants  now 
number  about  three  millions;*  the  French, 


•  These  are  subjects  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  wilh  absolute  certainty-  We  are  pretty  cer- 
tain that  above  one  million  ami  a-halt'  of  Irish  have 
gone  to  the  States  in  the  but  twenty-five  years. 
Professor  Tucker  in  1830  analyzed  the  w  hite  inha- 
bitants of  the  Union  thus: — 


Knglith  and  tlieir  descendant*  ,,.  .6,000. noo 

Srotcll  flOO  000 

1,  ?.000.000 

Herman  I.IKHinoo 

Dutch  iiOO  000 

Kronen  300  000 

Swedes,  8i*riith.  (to  •.joo.ooo 


lO.MW.OOO 

Another  writer,  taking  the  same  view,  gives  the 
folluwing  in  IbOO : — 
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Spaniards,  and  Italians,  are  estimated  at 
above  one  million ;  many  of  tho  German 
emigrants  and  their  descendants  are  Ca- 
tholics ;  yet  the  total  number  of  Catholics 
in  the  Union  did  not  probably  in  1850  ex- 
ceed  2,000,000  * 

Wo  confess  we  havo  no  fear  of  the  emi- 
gration from  Ireland  being  carried  too  far  or 
continued  too  long.  As  soon  as  the  induce- 
ments become  sufficient,  English  capital, 
enterprise,  and  industry,  will  flock  in  to  fill 
any  gap  that  made  bo  made,  provided  only 
peace  and  security  be  established.  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  would  seek  Ireland  as  a 
field  both  for  investment  and  for  speculation, 
in  preference  to  more  distant  lands,  if  life 
and  property  were  once  fully  protected. 

An»lo-Si\.>n«  11. 000. 000 

.   Lowland  Scotch  700.000 

Re-rfoh  xw\  Anglo-Saxon  Irish  l.WO.OOO 

Collie  Irish  a.ooo.ooo 

Welch  300.000 

German  9  000,000 

Dutch  800.000 

French,  1,000,000 

.350.000 

19,000,000 

While  this  article  was  passing  through  the  press, 
we  have  received  from  America,  by  the  kindness  of 


The  want  of  this  security  and  this  protection 
has  hitherto  been  the  curse  and  privation  of 
that  unhappy  country.  But  Government  is, 
we  believe,  moro  alivo  than  it  has  yet  been 
as  to  the  necessity  of  performing  this,  its 
first  duty,  at  whatever  cost ;  and  every  emi- 
grant ship  that  leaves  the  shores  of  Ireland 
makes  the  task  more  easy.  The  first  effect 
of  this  immigration,  then,  will  be,  to  raise 
tho  wages  of  labour :  hitherto  tho  scarcity 
of  hands  in  many  districts,  consequent  on 
the  exodus,  has  not  had  this  effect,  because 
the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  employers 
of  labour  was  so  miserably  insufficient.  The 
labour-market  was  scantily  supplied,  but  the 
labour-fund  was  scantier  still.  Ilenco  we 
have  seen  the  strange  anomaly,  of  a  great 
outcry  for  workmen,  while  wages  remained 
at  livepencc  a-day.  Tho  second  effect  will 
be  a  vast  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  soil : 
the  old  barbarous  inefficient  modes  of  tillage 
will  be  abandoned,  and  new  ones,  at  once 
cheaper  and  moro  productive,  will  bo  intro- 
duced. Tho  early  reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  stated,  that  though  in  Ireland 
twice  the  number  of  men  wcro  employed 
JMr.  Ticknor  and  Dr.  Chickering]  (to  whom  we" take  I  per  acre,  yet  that  tho  acreable  produce  wa» 


this  means  of  expressing  our  acknowledgment,)  a  ' 
number  of  documents  hearing  on  this  interesting 
question,  from  one  of  which  (the  New  Englander) 
we  extract  another  analysis  of  the  American  popu- 
lation, evidently  made  with  great  care  and  from  the 
best  materials : — 

Anirlo-Saxonj  by  t>irth  and  blood,  .  16  000,000 
African,  .......  3.594.7S3 


Irish, 

Herman, 
French,  lie, 


2.J69.000 
1,000.000 
499.730 


23  263,49* 

We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  this  writer  un'frr- 
estimates  the  number  of  Irish,  and  probably  also  of 
Germans.  For  example,  he  gives  the  total  number 
of  immigrants,  from  all  countries,  from  1700  to  1850, 
at  2,739,329  Dr.  Chickcring.  a  first  authority,  how- 
ever, shows  them  to  amount,  in  the  33  years  ending 
October  1882,  to  3,212,385,  of  whom  1,597,897  ar- 
rived in  the  last  five  years. 

*  On  this  point,  however,  we  cannot  speak  with 
positive  certainty.  There  is  no  official  return  of  the 
numbers  of  different  religions.  The  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  of  New  York,  estimated  the  number 
of  Catholics  in  1850  at  3,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  Almanac,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Eccleston,  estimates  them 
only  at  1,<)50.000.  The  only  certain  fact  is,  that 
their  own  organs  and  dignitaries  lament  bitterly  the 
constant  falling  away  from  the  old  faith  of  both  re- 
sidents and  new  arrivals.  We  have  heard  of  ano- 
ther Archbishop  who  states  the  number  of  Catholics 
at  1,200,000,  (the  tame  as  ten  years  ago)  ,  whereas 
they  ought  by  immigration  and  natural  increase  to 
be  at  least  5,000,000.  The  Enryflopaiiia  of  Religious 
Knouiedfn  published  at  Philadelphia,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  of  the  Union  at  only  800,000. 
Again,  the  Freemani1*  Journal  gives  a  fifth  estimate, 
also  a  Catholic  one,  on  the  authority  of  a  priest,  Mr. 
Mnlleu,  who  has  lately  visited  the  United  States  to 
obtain  subscriptions  for  a  Catholic  College.  He 
states  the  number  whoougA/  lobe  Catholic  (by  emi- 
gration and  descent)  at  3,070,000,  and  the  number 
who  arc  Catholic  at  1,980,000. 


only  half  what  it  was  in  England.  When 
this  state  of  things  is  rectified,  and  Irish  is 
assimilated  to  English  agriculture,  Irish 
wages  will  rapidly  approximate  to  those  of 
England  ;  for  the  Irish,  as  wo  well  know,  can 
work  as  hard  and  as  efficiently  as  English- 
men or  Scotchmen,  when  mixed  among  them, 
and  directed  and  stimulated  by  them.  Bri- 
tish labour,  too,  as  well  as  British  capital, 
will  flow  in  to  give  fresh  impetus  aod  intro- 
duce a  higher  standard  of  exertion.  And 
when  tho  land  has  become  prosperous  and 
peaceful,  when  wages  are  at  two  shillings  a 
day,  when  labour  is  at  once  efficient  and  well 
rewarded,  and  the  Poor- 1  louse  is  no  longer 
the  only  prospect  of  the  peasant,  we  havo 
no  fear  that  those  who  then  remain  will  not 
prefer  old  Ireland — in  its  renovated  state- 
to  the  chances  of  transatlantic  emigration, 
which  by  that  time  may  have  met  with 
many  discouragements.  It  will  be,  there- 
fore, with  no  sorrow  or  alarm,  but,  on  tho 
contrary,  with  hope  and  gratulation,  that  we 
shall  see  the  exodus  continuo  at  its  present 
rate  at  all  events  till  the  next  census — till  in 
fact  circumstances  have  so  changed  that 
Ireland  has  become  more  attractive  than 
America. 

So  much  for  the  caso  of  the  sister  island. 
Let  us  now  inquire  whether  tho  extensive 
emigration  which  has  set  in  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  colonics  is  really  such  as  to 
afford  us  any  rational  cause  for  alarm,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  a  matter  for  cheer- 
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fulness  and  congratulation.    Taking  the  first 
half  of  1852  as  the  groundwork  of  our  eal 
culation,  we  find  that  the  total  yearly  num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  Englond  and  Scotland, 

i allowing  for  the  Irish  who  have  sailed  from 
Liverpool  and  the  Clyde,  and  the  Scotch 


reached  and  passed  their  maximum — in 
numbers.  Such  a  result  may  well  startle  us, 
and  assuredly  demands  careful  consideration. 

Nevertheless  we  look  upon  the  fact  as  one 
of  no  sinister  augury,  but  the  contrary — if 
we  are  wise  and  know  how  to  use  the  golden 


who  have  gone  by  way  of  Liverpool,)  has  '  opportunity.  This,  however,  we  are  aware, 
reached  about  116,000,  viz.,  about  96,000  is  not  the  general  impression.  Many  fear 
English  and  20,000  Scotch.  But  the  annual  that  we  shall  be  unable,  in  such  an  altered 
increase,  or  surplus  of  births  above  deaths,  state  of  things,  to  find  recruits  for  our  army, 
have  been  in  England,  on  the  average  of  the  J  or  sufficient  labourers  for  our  fields,  or 
five  years  ending  1848,  (the  last  of  which  manageable  servants  for  our  households,  or 
we  have  the  returns  by  us,)  165,000,  or  |  cheap  and  efficient  artisans  to  maintain  our 
nearly  one  per  cent,  on  the  population.  If  I  manufacturing  superiority.  Let  us  look  at 
we  assume  that  the  same  rule  holds  in  Scot-  our  prospects  in  these  respects  seriatim. 
land,  the  annual  increase  in  Great  Britain  And  first  as  to  our  supply  of  soldiors. 
by  natural  multiplication  will  be  about  These,  it  is  paid,  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
206,000.    If  -emigration  then  continues  at  supplied  from  Ireland  and  the  distressed 


its  present  rate,  more  than  half  our  annual 
increase  will  be  exported,  leaving  us,  how- 
ever, an  annual  augmentation  of  our  num- 
bers, of  90,000  souls.  Let  us  tabularize 
the  whole 


England 
and 

Scotland. 

Inland. 

United 

Annual  Surplus    of ) 
Births  over  Death*.  ^ 
An.  Kiwmifc'ri  accord-  \ 
ing  to  1*1  6  mo«.  1S42,  \ 

•208,000 
116,000 

aoo.ooo 

3*6.000 

Increase  of  Population. 

90.000 

..... 

250.000 

160.000 

districts  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  precisely  from 
these  quarters  that  the  emigration  is  the 
greatest.  The  allegation  is  not  true.  Even 
in  the  last  war  it  was  well  known  that  many 
of  the  Highland  regiments  had  compara- 
tively few  Highlanders  in  their  ranks.  But 
we  have  now  lying  before  us  returns  of  tho 
recruits  who  were  inspected  in  1845,  (an 
average  year,)  and  wo  find  that  of  13,370 
7145  were  English,  4009  Irish,  2061  Scotch, 
and  the  rest  Welsh  or  foreigners.  England, 
therefore,  still  furnishes  more  than  half,  and 
Great  Britain  more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
land  forces,  and  nearly  all  our  naval  forces. 

Tho  total  number  of  British  troops  may 
be  taken  in  round  figures  as  averaging 


In  other  words;  whereas  during  the  last 
decennial  period  Ireland  lost  a  million  and  a 

half  of  her  population,  in  the  next  decennial  140,000  men — (fewer  considerably,  we  be- 
pcriod  she  will  have  to  face  a  loss  of  fwojlievc,  than  will  in  future  be  found  desir- 
milliuns  and  a  half ;  whereas  in  the  last  de-  !  able  ;  but  let  that  pass.)  The  number  of 
cade  our  total  increase  in  Great  Britain  was  recruits  annually  required  appears  latterly 
ahwe  tivo  millions,  in  the  next  decade  it  will  to  have  ranged  from  10,000  to  20,000— 
be  Ims  than  one  million  ;  and  whereas  in  the  say  about  15,000.     It  is  feared  that  out 


last  decade  the  entire  I'nited  Kingdom  in- 
creased in  population  nearly  half  a  million,  in 
t':c  next  decade  it  will  decrease  above  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half*    The  British  Isles  have 


of  a  population  of  twenty-seven  millions, 
which  ours  now  is) — still  more  out  of  a 
population  of  twenty-five  millions  and  a 
half,  (which  we  arc  assuming  it  will  be  in 
1861,)  we  shall  be  unable  to  keep  up  this 
army,  or  to  procure  this  number  of  recruits. 
But  let  us  look  at  what  we  did  in  1806  and 

only  78.000  against  (apparently)  11C.000  , hi.  year  18!^  wh™.  our  population  was  only 
The  chief  increase  has  been  to  Austraiia-8timulated  eighteen  millions.  In  those  years  our  army 
mainly  no  doubt  by  the  gold  discoveries — as  will  be  numbered  from  234,000  to  267,000  men, 


*  It  is,  however,  scarcely  probable  that  the  emi- 
gration from  Great  Britain  will  continue  quite  at  the 
extreme  rate  of  the  present  year.    Last  year  it  was 


•een  from  the  following  Table.  It  may  well  be, 
however,  that  the  Saxon  emigration  to  Ireland  will 
counterbalance  any  diminution  of  that  to  Australia : — 

Total  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  firtt  Six  Months. 


— 

U.  Statca. 

British  N 
America. 

Auitralia. 

Other 
Placet. 

Total. 

1847 

92,478 

SlU-iS 

3.448 

1,274 

183.688 

1MH 

21.406 

7.773 

2.161 

127.081 

184(1 

132,040 

37.691 

10  639 

2.«!'3 

179.069 

IBM) 

ill. HO 

30.326 

H.ail 

4319 

144,601 

llttl 

34.  ISO 

8.473 

1.871 

174  860 

IBi3 

isMot 

I M63 

aa,8io 

1,419 

182,9*6 

besides  which  wc  kept  83,000  regular 
militia  constantly  on  foot,  in  addition  to 
the  local  militia,  which  numbered  from 
200,000  to  300,000.*  The  annual  wear 
and  tear  of  the  army  was  then  calculated 
at  15,000  men  in  peace,  and  25,000  to 
30,000  in  war;  and  no  difficulty  whatever 
was  found  in  raising  the  number  required 
by  voluntary  enlistment. f  The  same  fa- 
cility  of  finding  voluntary  recruits  con- 

•  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  x.  172;  xviii.  13. 
f  Ibid.  x.  173  ;  xviii.  14. 
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tinued  during  the  wholo  period  of  the  war ;  |  habitually  recruited.*  Still  a  little  reflection 


nor  can  it  in  any  degrco  bo  attributed  to 
want  of  demand  for  labourers  in  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  occupations.  The 
very  contrary  was  the  fact.    During  nearly 


will  shew  how  groundless  is  the  alarm  now 
felt  by  many,  and  professed  by  more,  as  to 
the  possible  insufficiency  of  the  remaining 
hands  for  the  adequate  cultivation  of  the 


the  whole  of  that  period,  agriculture  was  J  soil.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  remind 
notoriously  flourishing,  and  the  demand  for  the  alarmists,  that  even  if  the  emigration 
labour  may  be  in  some  degree  estimated  from  Great  Britain  should  continue  at  its 
from  the  fact  that  from  1804  to  1814,  up- 1  present  rate  it  would  still  leave  us  an  annual 
wards  of  1000  Inclosure  Acts  were  passed,  \  of  nearly  100,000,  so  that  if  more 

and  nearly  2,000,000  acres  were  brought  hands  are  annually  wanted  for  agricultural 
into  cultivation.*  In  the  same  period  our  purposes  they  can  be  procured.  In  the 
manufacturing  industry  had  also  been  de-  second  place,  we  may  remark,  that  the  rural 
cidedly  though  not  rapidly  on  the  increase,  population  in  Great  Britain  generally  is  at 
The  official  value  (or  quantity)  of  British  this  moment  actually  redundant,  (notwith- 
produce  and  manufactures  had  risen  from  standing  the  inconvenience  said  to  have 
£22,000,000  in  1804  to  £34,000,000  in  been  felt  in  some  localities  at  harvest  time,) 
1814;  and  the  declared  or  real  value,  from  as  may  be  plainly  seen,  both  from  the 
£37,000,000  to  £45,000,000.  f      Now,  if  number  of  able-bodied  labourers  still  wholly 


or  partially  dependant  on  parochial  aidf 
— greatly  as  this  number  has  of  late  years 
been  diminished — and  still  more  from  the 


under  such  circumstances,  and  with  a  popu 
lation  of  only  eighteen  millions,  Great 
Britain  was  able  to  recruit  an  army  of 
250,000  men,  besides  militia,  and  often  to  1  miserably  low  wages  still  current  in  many 
raise  30,000  and  40,060  fresh  volunteers  of  our  southern  counties.  Thirdly,  the 
every  year,  we  cannot  possibly  fear  that  number  of  hands  required  for  the  eultiva- 
with  a  population  of  twenty-six  millions,  tion  of  the  soil  appears  to  diminish  rather 
and  such  numberless  inventions  for  econo- !  than  increase  as  the  style  and  efficiency  of 
mizing  labour,  notwithstanding  the  cnor-  agriculture  improves.  The  census  returns 
mous  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  all  for  1851  have  not  yet  been  analyzed,  and 


departments  of  industry, — we  shall  find 
any  real  difficulty  in  keeping  up  an  army 
150,000  strong,  or  in  finding  15,000  re- 
cruits annually,  provided  only  that  we 
really  want  them,  and  are  willing  to  offer 


those  for  1841  were  mado  out  in  a  manner 
which  precluded  comparison  with  any  for- 
mer ycar.J  But  if  we  can  trust  the  returns 
for  1821  and  1831,  there  was  an  actual 
diminution  in  the  number  of  families  em- 


them  adequate  inducements  to  enlist.  It  |  ployed  in  agriculture,  in  England  from 
is  true  enough,  no  doubt,  that  with  trade  773*,732  to  761,348,  and  in  Scotland  from 
brisk,  and  agriculture  flourishing,  and  the  130,699  to  126,591  ;  and  this  diminution 


colonies  clamorous  for  hands,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  procure  soldiers  to  cheap  as 
we  used  to  do  :  the  greater  the  distress,  the 


took  place  although  200  inclosure  Acts  had 
been  passed,  and  about  400,000  acres  of 
fresh  land  had  been  brought  into  cultiva- 


easier  of  course  is  always  the  task  of  the  tion. H  It  appears  then  that  we  have  al- 
recruiting  sergeant.  But  it  will  be  a  mere  ready  more  hands  than  are  needed  in  agri- 
question  of  inducement — pecuniary  or  other- j  cultural  occupations;  that  the  number 
wise.    Our  officers  will  have  to  compete  needed  is  further  progressively  diminishing; 


with  a  higher  rate  of  wnges  and  more  invit- 
ing and  numerous  occupations  and  outlets 
than  formerly  :  they  will  have  to  bid  higher 


and  that  if  more  were  needed  they  could 
still  bo  had.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
when  tho  various  crops  ripen  simultane- 


•  Occupation  of  Recruits  inspected  in  18-15: — 
Husbandmen,  Labourers,  &c,      .  8,277 
Mechanical  Trades,      .       .       .  4,083 
Shopmen  and  Clerks,  .       .       .  £>S2 


for  their  men,  either  in  the  shape  of  pay,  ofjously,  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
treatment,  of  promotion,  or  of  pensions ; , 
but  the  article  in  still  there,  if  only  wo  are  j 
willing  to  purchase  it  at  its  now  enhanced  j 
value.    An  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  our  troops,  and  a  material  increase  in 
their  cost,   we  may  unquestionably  an- 
ticipate. n  1^70 
Scc..„dly,as  to  agricultural  labourers.    It  ^J™"*  *'  185°'  172,8°°-  0n  January 
is  true  that  it  is  principally  from  this  class      f 'Tne  number  of  individual*  given  in  the  census 
that  emigration  has  hitherto  proceeded,  and  '  returns  of  I8U  as  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Great 
rnainlv  also  from  this  class  that  our  army  is  Britain  in  lsu,  was  l.MO,ooo.  to  which  M'Culloch 

adds  800,000  as  engaged  in  subsidiary  trades,  making 
a  total  of  2,300,000.  But  we  cannot  regard  these 
figures  as  very  reliable. 

||  Porter's  Progres.  of  the  Nation,  i.  52,  &c. 


*  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  i-  156, 
t  Itnti.  ii.  98. 
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-—which  was  not  felt  formerly — in  procur- 
ing the  extra  hands  necessary  to  harvest 
them;  but  what  does  this  mean  but  that 
hitherto  we  have  maintained  a  large  popula- 
tion in  costly  idleness  for  eleven  months  in 
the  year,  in  order  to  have  their  labour  in  the 
one  remaining  month,  aud  that  in  future  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  so — a  result  which 
is  surely  a  matter  for  congratulation  in  both 
an  economical  and  a  philanthropic  point  of 
view.  We  know  well  that  scarcity  or 
dearness  of  labour  is  the  great  stimulus  to 
the  introduction  of  improved  processes  and 
mechanical  contrivances ;  and  when  the 
farmer  finds  that  ho  can  no  longer  have  so 
many  hands  as  he  wants,  exactly  when  he 
wants  them,  and  nearly  on  the  terms  which 
it  may  suit  him  to  pay,  labour  will  be 
economized  and  rendered  efficient,  reaping 
machines  and  thrashing  machines  will  soon 
come  into  general  use,  and  new  and  im- 
proved tools  will  be  substituted  for  those 
which  have  so  long  satisfied  that  stationary 
and  uncnternrisinu  race.    That  wages  will 

I  O  D 

rise  in  the  rural  districts  there  can,  we 
think,  be  no  question  ;  we  should  be  grieved 
if  it  were  not  so  :  the  fact  of  heads  of  fa- 
milies receiving  only  7s.  and  Ss.  a  week, 
(and  that  not  regularly,)  im  precisely  one 
of  those  monstrous  evils  and  anomalies  for 
which  emigration  i 
But  it  by  no  moau» 

will  sutler  in. consequence,  or  that  the  cost 
of  raising,  -agricultural  produce  will  be  en- 
hanced thereby:  we  believe  the  contrary 
will  be  the  result.  For  not  only  will  tho 
labour  of  tho  well-paid  man  be  more 
efficient  and  valuable  than  that  of  the  pau- 
perized and  ill-fed  rustic,  (as  is  even  now 
found  to  be  the  case  by  the  more  skilful 
and  energetic  farmers  of  Leicestershire  and 
Lincolnshire,)  but  the  improvements  con- 
sequent upon  tho  necessity  of  economizing 
labour  will  give  a  stimulus  to  agriculture 
which  it  has  long  wanted.  Moreover,  the 
same  operation  which  makes  labour  scarce 
and  dear  will  make  tho  poor-rates  light ; 
and  if  the  opportunity  is  used  as  we  trust 
it  may  be,  the  heaviest  and  most  irritating 
burden  of  the  farmer  may  be  removed. 
He  will  pay  his  labourers  higher,  but  will 
employ  fewer  of  them  ;  his  outgoings  (in 
rates)  will  bo  much  less  than  now.  and  his  I 


is  the  appointed  cure, 
follows  that  tho  farmer 


market,  and  to  undersell  all  competitors,  in 
consequence  of  tho  abundant  supply  of  la- 
bour which  we  have  been  able  to  commaud. 
Tho  whole  increase  of  the  rural  districts  has 
flocked  into  our  industrial  towns;  Ireland 
lias  poured  her  superfluous  numbers  into 
Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire,  and  even  York- 
shire has  had  her  share.  On  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  production  depends  the  whole 
question  of  our  successful  commercial  ri- 
valry with  other  nations : — if  that  should 
be  materially  enhanced — nay,  if  it  should 
not  be  progressively  diminished  as  other 
producing  nations  diminish  theirs,  we  shall 
be  defeated  in  the  contest;  and  already  our 
competitors  are  everywhere  treading  close 
upou  our  heels.  Now,  mechanical  improve- 
ments have  gone  on  aud  are  going  on  in  all 
branches  of  our  manufactures  (unlike  the 
case  of  agriculture)  as  fast  as  avarice  or 
ambition  could  stimulate  our  ingenuity ; 
wo  can  hope  for  no  accelerated  advance  in 
this  line  ;  and  in  all  these  improvements 
our  rivals  participa.ta  as  folly  as  ourselves. 
Tho  whole  question  therefore,  has  become 
ouo  of  a  cheap  aud  abundant  supply  of  la- 
bour— precisely  the  thing  which  the  whole- 
sale exodus  you  are  rejoicing  over  threatens 
to  destroy. 

We  will  concede  at  once  that  the  effect 
of  emigration  will  necessarily  be  to  enhance 
the  general  wages  of  labour,  and  to  dimi- 
nish the  supply,  or  rather  to  prevent  those 
wages  falling  as  they  must  otherwise  have 


lone.  Pro  tanto,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
will  counteract  the  operation  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  which  was,  Jirst,  to 
equalize  (or  approximate)  tho  wages  of 
labour  here  and  on  the  continent ;  and, 
secondly,  not  indeed  to  lower  them  here  at 
once,  but  to  make  it  possible  to  lower  them, 
if  at  any  future  time  tho  relation  between 
demand  and  supply  in  the  labour  maiket 
should  render  such  reduction  just  and  neces- 
sary. The  effect  of  emigration  will,  there- 
fore, probably  be  to  keep  the  rate  of  wages 
permanently  higher  here  than  in  those  con- 
tinental countries  which  have  not  our  fa- 
cilities of  outlet  for  their  increasing  popula- 
tion ;  and  moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rate  of  wages  is  ono  of  the  most 
Important  elements  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing production.    But  it  is  only  one; 


crops  will  be  improved  both  in  quantity  and  and  it  is  precisely  that  one  in  which  wo 
quality. 

Thirdly.     It  is  f  ared  that  our  manu- 


have  never  had  an  advantage — in  which 
we  have  been  always  at  a  disadvantage; — 


facturing  progress  will  be  arrested,  and  our  in  despite  of  our  disadvantage  in  which  our 


manufacturing  superiority  be  jeopardized 
bv  the    enormous    emigration   from  our 


manufacturing  superiority  has  been  earned 
aud  maintained.      Our   advantages  havo 


t-hores.  Hitherto,  it  is  alleged,  we  have 'been,  first,  in  more  excellent  machinery: 
been  enabled  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  pro-  this  we  are  fast  losing,  if  we  have  not 
Auction,  to  force  our  productions  into  every  'already  lost  it;  secondly,  in  greater  couccn- 
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tration;  this  we  still  maintain; — thirdly,  in]  material  used  up  is  imported,  and  therefore 
the  greater  energy  of  our  people :  which 
diminishes  yearly  as  other  nations  improve  ; 


and  fourthly,  in  our  abundance  of  capital 
and  our  low  interest  of  money,  and  the  con- 
sequent low  profits  for  which  our  capitalists 
are  willing  to  work:  an  advantage  which 
certainly  there  is  at  present  no  appearance 
of  our  losing.  It  is  only  of  late  that  as 
foreign  competition  has  become  closer  and 
more  menacing,  and  as  the  hours  of  labour 
have  been  reduced  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, that  we  have  begun  to  look  anxi- 
ously to  the  possibility  of  reduced  wages  of 
labour  as  necessary  to  enable  us  to  hold 
our  ground.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  our  most  formidable  rivals, 
the  Americans,  are  precisely  the  only  ones 
who  have  no  advantage  over  us  in  the  price 
of  labour ;  and  that  our  most  formidable 
European  rivals,  the  Swiss,  aro  those  who 
havo  least  advantage  over  us  in  this  item  of 
expense.  ? 

But  again:  Is  there  any  reason  to  fear 
that  tho  annual  increase  of  our  united  popu- 
lation left  at  home — amounting,  be  it  remem- 
bered, to  nearly  100,000— will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demands  made  upon  it 
by  the  supposed  annual  increase  of  our  ma- 
nufacturing industry  ?  We  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  actual  numbers  now  em- 
ployed in  the  various  branches  of  manufac- 
tures in  Great  Britain  ;*  but  the  following 
is  Mr.  MTulloch's  estimate  of  the  principal 
ones,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  is 
far  from  the  truth.    It  relates  to  the  year 


in  the  coal  trade  and  manufacture,  I77.0O0 


ft 


Iron. 

Tin,  copper,  to. .  . 
Lead  (<ay  conjecture,) 
Woollen, 
fotton. 

Silk  

I.inen  

Hardware, 


Add  for  sundry  manufacture!, 


Add  increase  for  seven  rears  at  3  per  cent.,  fay, 
Number  now  employed  in  manufacturing  occu- 


Now,  we  have  no  accurate  means  of  know- 
ing tho  rate  of  annual  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  in  our  various  man- 
ufactures, nor  even  in  the  production  in  any 
one.  It  is,  however,  generally  believed,  that 
the  cotton  trade  is  that  which  increases  most 
rapidly,  and  it  is  that  also  whose  increase 
we  can  most  exactly  ascertain,  as  all  the  raw 


accurately  registered.  Now,  on  an  average 
of  a  number  of  years,  and  in  round  num- 
bers, the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported 
into  Great  Britain  has  increased  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  tho  negro  population  of  Ame- 
rica, (whence  our  chief  supply  is  derived,) 
or  three  per  cent.  But,  as  is  well  known, 
both  labour  and  machinery  arc  much  more 
efficient  than  formerly  ;  a  given  weight  of 
raw  cotton  does  not  require  nearly  the  same 
number  of  hands  to  manufacture  it  as  it 
used  to  do.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  two 
per  cent,  as  the  increase  in  the  labour  re- 
quired in  the  cotton  trade,  we  shall  probably 
be  up  to  the  mark  ;  and  if  we  assume  that 
the  other  manufactures  increase  as  fast  as 
the  cotton,  we  shall  certainly  bo  beyond  the 
mark.  Now,  two  per  cent,  on  2,300,000 
persons  is  46,000  a  year.  If,  therefore,  all 
our  manufactures  should  increase  as  bat  as 
that  of  cotton,  and  if  tho  cotton  manufac- 
ture should  Increase  as  fast  as  it  has  done 
for  the  last  fifteen  years, — altogether  they 
would  only  require  half  the  annual  increase 
that  remains  in  these  islands  after  emigra- 
tion lias  done  its  worst.* 

But  farther; — is  it  necessary  that  our 
manufactures  thould  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  hitherto,  or  is  it  likely  that  they 
will  ?  If  indeed  England  could  become, 
what  it  has  always  been  her  ambition  to  bo 
— the  great  workshop  of  tho  world  ;  if  even 
it  were  at  all  probable  that  she  could  remain 
so  much  as  she  is  at  present, — we  might  then 
rationally  enough  look  with  some  uneasi- 
ness upon  tho  expatriation  of  so  large  a 
number  of  those  sons  through  whom  sho 
was  to  maintain  her  manufacturing  supre- 
macy. But  those  who  are  intimate  with  tho 
condition  and  history  of  our  industrial  pro- 
gress, have  long  been  aware  that  these  hopes 
SiSS  j  are  utterly  delusive.  It  is  true  that  till  now 
we  have  gone  on  increasing  our  production 
and  our  exports,  because  the  world  has  been 
growing  wealthier,  our  customers  have  been 

*  II  will,  wo  hope,  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  give 
these  figures  ami  calculations  only  as  conjectural  esti- 
mates, and  with  a  strong  impression  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  similar  data  ;  but  they  will  at  all  events 
aid  us  in  our  search  after  the  truth.  Many  will  be 
startled  by  the  reflection,  "  if  our  manufactures  have 
hitherto  absorbed  only  46,000  a  year  of  our  annual 
increase  of  200,000,  what  has  become  of  the  re- 
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70.000 
60.000 

rwo.ooo 
MO.0O0 
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27.-..0O0 
490,000 

1,932.000 
0-t.OOO 


2  000.000 
300,000 


mninder  ?"  We  confess  our  inability  to  i 
question ;  we  can  only  observe  that  whereas  we 
have  estimated  our  manufacturing  population  to  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent.,  our  total  popula- 
tion has  increased  at  the  rale  of  little  more  than  one 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Our  impression  is  very  strong, 
that  100,000  additional  persons  every  year  are  quite 
as  many  as  we  shall  be  able  to  find  occupation  for  at 
nsus  ot  iwi  gives  3,110,000  as  engaged  in  home,  without  overstocking  still  further  trades  and 
rce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  but  this  will  in-  1  professions  that  ore  already  overstocked,  and  keeping 


*  The  census  of  1841  gives  3,110,000  as  enga 
e.  and  manufactures.  1 
dude  all  shopkeepers,  merchants,  &c 


ly  low  point. 
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been. States  meet  us  in  Rrnzil  and  in  China, 
formerly  sent  yarn  to  Russia:  vre 


multiplying,  and  nc%v  markets  have 
opening  to  us  as  fast  as  old  markets  have 
closed, — but  this  cannot  always  continue  at 
the  same  rate  as  formerly.  \\c  have  now 
many  rivals,  where  thirty  years  ago  we  had 
none  ;  we  formerly  supplied  nations  which 
now  partially  or  entirely  manufacture  for 
themselves;*  we  formerly  had  the  mono- 
poly of  many  markets,  where  we  are  now 
met  and  undersold  by  younger  competitors. 
To  several  quarters  we  now  send  only  that 
portion  of  their  whole  demand  which  our 
rivals  are  at  present  unable  to  supply.  A 
far  larger  proportion  of  our  production,  now 

than  formerly,  is  exported  to  distant  and  j  increase  only,  not  by  underselling  or  succcsa- 
unproducing  countries.  A  far  larger  pro-  fully  competing  with  our  rivals,  but  by  the 
portion,  now  than  formerly,  is  exported  to  \  demand  of  the  world  increasing  faster  than 
our  own  Colonies,  and  our  remote  posses-  our  rivals  can  supply  it.    This  is  more  or 

less  the  case  with  all  our  principal  manufac- 


We 

rmerly  sent  yarn  to  Kussra :  we  now 
send  cotton-wool.  Wo  formerly  sent  chiefly 
plain  and  printed  calicoes  to  Germany  :  we 
now  send  mainly  the  yarn  for  making  them. 
All  these  countries  produce  more  cheaply 
than  wo  do ; — but  as  yet  they  are  not  pro- 
ducing enough :  wo  therefore  supplement 
them.  Part  ly  by  "our  old  restriction  sys- 
tem, partly  by  the  natural  effect  of  an  in- 
creasing population,  they  have  been  driven 
from  the  plough  to  the  loom, — or  have  been 
driven  to  add  the  loom  to  the  plough  ;  and 
henceforth  our  manufacturing  production  i 


sions.  More  relatively  is  sent  to  Asia  and 
America,  and  less  to  Europe.  Countries 
which  wc  formerly  supplied  with  the  finished 
article,  now  take  from  us  only  the  half- 
finished  article  or  tho  raw  material.  Aus- 
tria meets  us  in  Italy;  Switzerland  and  I  just 
Germany  meet  us  in  America ;  tho  United 


tures:  it  is  pre-eminently  ihe  case  with  our 
chief  manufacture,  the  cotton.  The  follow- 
ing tables  relating  to  our  cotton  manufac- 
tures will  bear  out  the  statements  wc  have 


Table  I. — Shewing  the  Exports  in  1840  and  1851,  to  European  Producing  Countries,  now 
cur  rivals,  of  the  half- manufactured,  the  manufactured,  and  the  finished  article,  i.  c., 
Cotton  Yarn,  Plain  Catfcoes,  and  Ornamental  or  Finislad  Cations. 


■1 


Ctnw  Tin  l,\m 

Pt-aiw  Calkoci—  Vanlt. 

hmi—  hid  Drro 
CaUNM—  Vardi. 

1840. 

1821. 

1840. 

1851. 

1840. 

1851. 

Gf  many, —  > 

(Prussia,  Holland, 

Germany,  Belgium,)  ) 
France, ........ 

1 

10,884,000 

63,591,000 
70,000 

3,073,000 
62,532,000 
72.000 

1,GS5,000 
27,073,000 
1,182,000 

1,901,000 
32,173,000 
1,3-18,000 

428,000|  439,000 
46,443,000  39,948,000 
1,650,000  1,713,000 

80,55  1,000  05.377,000  30,540,000 

35,022,000  48,527.000  42,100,000 

ThU  Table  shew  s,  that,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  increase  of  population  and  consumption,  the  chief  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  now  become  manufacturers  themselves,  take  from  us  less  than  formerly. 


*  The  following  comparison,  taken  from  the  circu- 
cular  (Oct.  1852)  of  iMessrs.  Dufay  and  Co.,  (quite 
the  first  authorities  on  such  matters,)  w  ill  shew  how- 
far  other  countries  are  treading  on  our  heels  in  the 
cotton  manufacture. 

on  of  Raw  Cotton  by  thr  following  Coun- 
tries— gicen  in  millions  of  lbs. 
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The  comparison  of  1852  will  be  still  more  against 
this  country. 

Something  of  the  same  process  seems  to  be  going 
on  in  the  wool  trade.  The  Belgian  manufacturers 
are  now  competing,  on  more  than  equal  terms,  with 
the  Leetls  clothiers;  and  the  following  figures  will 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  continental 
manufacture: — 

Export  of  Foreign  anil  Colonial  Wool  from  Great 
Britain. 

18-18,       ....       6,575.000  lbs. 
1850,       .  14,054,000  w 


Exjnrt  of  British  Wools. 

1848   3,078,000  lbs. 

18-19,       ....     11,200.000  „ 

1850,  ....      12,002.000  „ 

1851,  .       .       .       .        8,517,000  „ 

In  this  year  an  immense  increase  has  taken  place. 
First  8  months  of  1851,    .      5,215,000  lbs. 
Do.  do.,       1852,   .      0,203,000  ., 
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Table  III. — Shewing  the  declared  valve  of  British  Exports  to  different  quarters  of  the 
world  in  1830,  1840,  1845  and  1850,  and  the  proportion  of  total  Exerts  sent  to  each 

division. 


Qt'ARTFM  or  Tire  Would. 

1830. 

e 

t 
I 

1845. 

J> 

1840. 

ft. 

all 
I 

lireeee  Turkey,  Lev ant,  ke  *  .    .  . 

China,  Jara,  Sumotra.  tc  

U nitcd  Suite*  of  America,    .   .    .  • 
South  ami  i  cntral  America  ami  Kor-  ) 

Britivh  Wett  ln<lie»  

Our  other  (  olonie*  (out  of  Kurope,)t 

i.1 1,  lis,  000 
1.507.000 
3-270,(00 
870,000 
6,13-2.000 

6,128  000 

2.8  38.000 
2,965,0U0 

38 
4 
8 
2 

16 

16 
8 

' 
100 

Xl9.713.000 

1,785.000 
6,0-23100 
1 ,200  IMK) 
6,2H3,0  -0 

6  202,000 

3  575.000 
5,718.000 

301 
13 

.11 

X2-2.6fil.0O0 
3  600,000 
6.704.OO0 

I  tM,0M 
7, 148,000 

6.413  000 

2,789.000 
6  311.000 

39 
6 

"J 

5 

u 
11 

.!! 

jC'23,  150,000 
4,470.000 

801C0OO 
2.27  4  000 
1 4,s0.>,000 

7,824,000 

2,213,000 
7,674.000 

33 

"I 
A 

11 

3 

II 

1 

Xl9,4P<J.COO  j  100 

X.8,67 -2,000 

loo 

£70,137,000 

100 

•  Including  Malto,  Ionian  Inland.,  and  N.  Africa.  \  Including  West  coait  of  Africa. 


Now,  a  careful  consideration  of  these  Ta-  Table  IV. 

blcs  will  shew,  that  unless  we  could  continue 
to  extend  our  distant  and  colonial  markets 
as  fast  or  factor  than  we  have  done  of  late 
years,  which  even  the  most  sanguine  among 
us  could  scarcely  hope  for,  we  should  ere  i 
long  have  been  driven  to  seek  some  other  j 
provision  for  our  increasing  population  than 
that  which  our  manufactures  have  hitherto 
afforded  them.  We  should  have  been  com- 
pelled either  to  create  new  markets,  or  to  But,  finally,  even  supposing  that  the  emi- 
lesscn  the  numbers  (or  forbid  their  increase)  '  gration  from  these  islands  should  continue 
who  worked  for  the  supply  of  foreign  mar-  so  extensive  as  altogether  to  chango  the 
kets.  The  advantage  of  emigration  is  that ;  conditions  of  the  labour  market,  to  clack 
it  effects  both  these  operations — more  espc-'our  manufacturing  increase,  and  endanger 


Courrrnrca. 

Population 
in  1849. 

Consumption  of 
British  1'nxliicc 
and  Manufac- 
ture! in  1850. 

Consump- 
tion per 
hrnd  in 

shilling*. 

-I-J 

1  06 
20 
12  9 
28  3 
1370 

!  <  hina,    .    .  . 

K.  In. Han  Tcr. 
.  ».urgipp,  .    .  . 
1  United  Stiite*. 

N.  Araer.  Col. 
1  Auitralian  <ol. 

i.M1  008.000 

150,000,000 
230,000,000 
23,000  U00 
2,280  000 
380,000 

XI, 575.000 
8,023  000 
23.000.000 
14.802,000 
3.23...000 
2,600,000 

cially  when  directed  to  our  own  colonies 
It  diminishes  or  tends  to  check  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  producers  at  home,  and  it 
augments  tlio  number  of  consumers  abroad. 
It  checks  production  and  multiplies  markets. 
It  increases  the  demand  and  checks  the  in- 
crease of  the  supply.  The  weaver,  who  at 
home  was  obliged,  in  order  to  maintain  him 


our  manufacturing  supremacy,  is  not  the 
alarm  felt  at  this  prospect  rather  a  conse- 
quence of  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end, 
than  well-grounded  and  rational  t  No  one 
imagines  that  there  will  not  always  be  an 
ample  supply  of  hands  to  maintain  existing 
establishments :  the  evil  apprehended  is 
that,  by  draining  off  in  a  different  direction 


pelf,  to  make  calicoes  for  which  it  was  often  the  crowds  which  have  hitherto  pressed  into 


difficult  to  find  a  customer,  iiom-  goes  to 
Australia  and  becomes  a  customer  himself, 
lie  consumes  instead  of  producing :  a  shirt 
more  is  wanted,  and  a  shirt  less  is  made. 
Hence  emigration  is  a  double  safeguard 
against  those  periods  of  glut  and  "over-pro- 
duct ion,"  of  which  wo  have  seen  so  many  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  following  Table 
is  interesting,  as  showing  how  much  better 
customers  for  British  productions  our  own 
colonists  arc  than  foreigners.  We  cannot 
guarantee,  its  minute  correctness,  because  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  with  perfect  accuracy 
the  population  of  different  states  for  particu- 
lar years ;  but  we  believe  it  will  be  found  a 
pretty  fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  and 


the  labour  market,  the  rate  of  wages  in  this 
country  will  be  materially  enhanced,  so  that 
our  manufacturers  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
produce  as  cheaply  as  formerly,  nor  there- 
fore to  extend  as  rapidly,  or  compete  with 
rival  nations  as  successfully  as  of  yore.  But 
what  is  the  object  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ?  What  hitherto  has  made  the  steady 
increase  of  that  industry  a  matter  of  viial 
and  first-rate  moment  to  us?  Clearly,  to 
provide  employment  and  subsistence  for  our 
advancing  population.  But  if  that  necessity 
no  longer  exist — if  that  object  is  provided 
for  in  another  way — if  our  working-classes 
find  elsewhere  more  lucrative  employment 
and  easier  subsistence, — where,  in  a  national 


it  is  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  docu-  point  of  view,  is  the  reason  for  regret  or 

|  fear  ?    The  increased  rate  of  wages,  which 

I 
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is  the  real  object  of  our  alarm,  can  only 
arise  from  the  improved  prospects,  the  en- 
larged openings,  the  raised  condition,  of  our 
labouring  poor : — it  therefore  simply  indi- 
cates that  they  have  obtained,  through  ano- 
ther channel,  the  advantages  which  it  was 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  manufacturing 
activity  to  secure  to  them.  The  increased 
rate  of  wages,  which  enhances  the  cost  of 
our  productions,  and  therefore  ceteris  pari- 
bus, limits  the  markets  fur  them,  is  the  con- 
lequenoa  of  a  state  of  things  which  makes 
extended  markets,  pro  tanto,  less  necessary 
than  they  were.  Tho  moment  that  an  ex- 
tension of  our  manufactures  becomes  again 
wanted  in  order  to  afford  employment  for 
our  artisans — cither  in  consequence  of  their 
multiplication,  or  of  the  new  fields  of  em- 
ployment closing  upon  them  or  boing  filled 
up — that  moment  will  wages  naturally  fall, 
the  cost  of  production  be  again  reduced,  and 
manufactured  articles  again  force  themselves 
an  outlet.  This  or  that  manufacturer  may 
be  inconvenienced  ;  this  or  that  branch  of 
our  industry  may  be  temporarily  deranged  ; 
great  changes  may  take  place  in  the  distri- 
bution of  employments;  but  as  the  sole 
object  of  industry  is  to  cam  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life — as  the  sole  benefit  of 
brisk  and  advancing  trade  is  to  afford  ample 
and  regular  reward  to  those  engaged  in  it, — 
then  if  these  objects  are  already  present  and 
attained — as  the  fact  of  high  wages  show  that 
they  are — what  more  can  we,  as  a  peoplo, 
desire?  As  soon  as  the  check  given,  or  ex- 
pected to  bo  given,  to  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity, by  scanty  and  high  priced  labour, 
becomes  a  national  evil,  labour  will  imme- 
diately and  inevitably  cease  to  be — or  rather 
will  have  ceased  to  be — cither  scanty  or 
high  priced. 

Why,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  do 
wages  rise  ?  Because  labour  has  become 
more  productive.  Why  are  hands  difficult 
to  bo  procured  for  one  trade  1  Because  they 
are  in  greater  demand — moro  highly  tempt- 
ed— that  is,  more  productive  in  another. 
If,  indeed,  depopulation  were  going  on  to 
such  an  extent  that  manufacturing  capital, 
already  invested  and  fixed,  were  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  idle  for  want  of  hands  to 
work  it,  then  an  actual  loss  of  property 
might  bo  deplored.  But  no  one  con- 
ceives that  this  will  be  the  case.  All  that 
is  feared  is  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
invest  more  capital  or  find  more  hands  (on 
the  old  terms)  for  an  increase  of  our  pro- 
duction. But  why  ?  Simply  and  obviously 
because  this  capital  and  these  hands  find 
more  tempting  occupation  elsewhere,  and 
in  some  other  line.  Instead  of  producing 
calico  here  at  7  por  cent,  profit,  and  10s. 
wages,  they  are  producing  corn  or 


wool  at  the  antipodes,  at  20  per  cent,  profit, 
and  £3  a-weck  wages.*  If  the  whole  of 
our  emigrating  capital  and  labour  went  to 
our  own  colonies,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter  :  the  aggregate  com- 
munity would  be  benefited  and  enriched 
precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  the  new 
field  of  industry  was  more  productive  than 
the  old  one.  41  But  a  large  proportion  of 
our  emigrants  go  to  America."  Very  true: 
what  is  the  result?  Tho  Briti-h  capital, 
which  otherwise  would  have  employed  them 
here,  partially  and  with  difficulty,  w  ill  fol- 
low and  find  them  employment  in  more 
productive  occupations,  and  therefore  at  a 
higher  rate  of  profit  at  the  other  side  of  tho 
Atlantic.  Merchants  arc  well  aware  of  tho 
I  enormous  and  increasing  amount  of  English 
money  now  employed  in  America.  At  the 
!  moment  we  are  writing  we  have  received 
much  curious  information  a*  to  the  extent 
\  to  which  Americans  are  endeavouring,  (and 
succeeding,)  as  in  183t>,  to  carry  on  their 
business  with  British  capital. 

So  far,  then,  from  being  disposed  to  au- 
gur ill  to  Great  Britain  from  the  extent  of 
this  Modern  Exodus,  wo  augur  from  it  the 
greatest  and  the  w  idest  good.  We  seo  in 
it  an  opening  for  a  splendid  and  a  happy 
future  such  as  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
vouchsafed  to  an  old  country.  We  see  in 
it  the  solution  of  most  of  our  social  diffi- 
cult ies,  tho  cure  of  many  of  our  social 
sores.  It  will  supersede,  render  superfluous, 
and  scatter  to  the  winds  all  wild  and  foolish 
theories  for  national  regeneration,  and  ren- 
der  practicable  many  sane  and  sober  ones. 
Viewed  aright,  and  used  aright,  it  should  be 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  richer, 
lovelier,  nobler,  and  grander,  than  any  pre- 
vious epoch  of  our  history.  It  is  one  of 
those  critical  "  tides  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood  lead  on  to  for- 
tune"— one  of  those  glorious  opportunities 
which,  if  neglected,  Providence  offers  not 
again ;  which,  if  promptly  seized,  and  judi- 
ciously and  diligently  turned  to  account, 
need  no  second  advent.  Let  us  briefly  hint 
at  a  few  of  the  consequences  which  it  will 
or  may  produce. 

1.  It  will  greatly  check  and  reduce  w  ithin 

*  Many,  we  believe,  fear  that  wages  may  rise  so 
high  that  all  the  manufacturer's  profit  will  be  awept 
away,  and  he  will  no  longer  therefore  be  able  toem- 

£loy  his  people.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  ran  never 
e  the  case,  (except  partially  and  momentarily.) 
For  it  is  only  the  manufacturers  profit  thai  enables 
him  to  employ  people  cr  to  pay  wages  at  all.  The 
moment  that  profit  ceases,  or  talis  so  low  a6  to  be  no 
inducement  to  carry  on  business,  he  ceases  to  be  able 
to  employ  the  people  or  to  pay  them.  Employment 
then  immediately  becomes  wanterf,  and  wages  neces- 
sarily fall,  till  the  margin  of  profit  is  again  Urge 
enough  to  induce  the  resumption  of  production. 
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beneficent  limits,  if  not  altogether  terminate 
Irish  lin migration  into  England.  For  half 
a  century  back  the  western  shores  of  our 
island — especially  Lancashire  and  Glasgow 
— have  been  flooded  with  crowds  of  half- 
clad,  half-fed,  half-civilized  Celts,  many 
thousands  of  whom  have  settled  perma- 
nently in  our  manufacturing  towns,  reducing 
wagea  by  their  competition,  and  what  is  far 
worse,  reducing  the  standard  of  living  and 
comfort  among  our  people  by  their  exam- 
ple— spreading  squalor  and  disease  by  their 
filthy  habits — inciting  to  turbulence  ami  dis- 
content by  their  incorrigible  hostility  to 
law — incalculably  increasing  the  burden  of 
our  poor-rates — and  swelling  the  registers 
of  crime  both  in  police  courts  and  assizes, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  national  charac- 
ter and  reputation.  The  abundant  supply 
of  cheap  labour  which  they  furnished  had  no 
doubt  the  effect  of  enabling  our  manufac- 
turing industry  to  increase  at  a  rate  and  to 
reach  a  height  which,  without  them,  would 
have  been  unattainable ;  and  so  far  they 
have  been  of  service.  In  every  other  re- 
spect the  C  eltic  settlers  in  the  west  of  En- 
gland have  been  a  source  of  unmixed  evil. 
>Vc  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  collect 
a  few  facts  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  extent  to  which  Irish  immigration 
really  swells  the  burden  of  British  pauper- 
ism and  the  returns  of  Dritish  crime,  llcrc 
are  some  of  them  : — 

First.  We  have  a  carefully  prepared 
document  lying  before  us,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  three  years,  from  November 
3,  lS'lS,  to  October  12,  1851,  (omitting  a 
period  of  nine  weeks  during  which  no  ac- 
count was  kept.)  the  number  of  deck  passen- 
gers arriving  in  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  was 
756,67-4,  of  which  531,460  were  emigrants 
and  jobbers,  and  225,205,  or  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million,  were  paupers. 

Secondly.  The  number  of  paupers  passed 
back  to  Ireland  by  the  Liverpool  overseers, 
having  become  chargeable  on  that  parish, 
were  in 

A  Return  shewing  the  Number  of  Prisoners 
of  Liverpool,  distinguishing  the  differen 
following  Years : — 


1847,  .  .  15,008 

1848,  .  .  7607 

1849,  .  .  9507 

1850,  .  .     8012  at  a  cost  of  .£1386. 

1851,  .  .     8800    „       „  8130. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Chairman  of  tho 
Board  of  Guardians  stated,  (in  IS51,)  that 
ill 5,000  was  expended  annually  in  relief  to 
Irish  paupers. 

Thirdly.  We  have  lying  beforo  us  a  re- 
port made  to  the  Manchester  Board  of 
Guardians  by  their  clerk,  Mr.  Harrop,  from 
which  it  appears  that  while  in  five  years, 
from  1846  to  1851,  tho  English  paupers  in 
that  union  receiving  out-door  relief,  have 
increased  only  from  2463  to  2624  families, 
or  less  than  seven  per  cent.,  and  in  total  cost 
only  £7,  10s.  a  week,  the  Irish  paupers  have 
increased  from  427  to  1478  families,  or 
more  than  three  hundred  per  cent.,  and  in 
total  cost  £132  weekly,  or  £6864  per 
annum  ! 

Fourthly.  The  number  of  cases  relieved 
by  the  District  Provident  Society  of  Liver- 
pool in  1843  and  1844,  (before  the  famine, 
observe.)  were  36,403,  of  which  ll»,102,  or 
more  than  half  were  Irish. 

Fifthly.  The  returns  of  our  assize  courts 
do  not  unfortunately  discriminate  the  native 
country  of  the  criminals  brought  beforo 
them,  but  the  police  courts  of  Mauohcstor 
and  Liverpool  supply  us  with  a  standard  of 
comparison. 

Return  Juicing  tht  Nutnb<r  <f  Vtrtons  taken  into 
Cu$torfy  for  Off  rum  commute!  in  the  Borough  of 
Manchttter  in  1S50. 
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brought  before  the  Magistrates  for  the  Borough 
t  Countries  to  which  they  belong^  during  the 


CotnTiT. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

M«Jet. 

female*. 

Totml. 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Total 

Male*. 

l-'caialo*. 

Total. 

Liverpool, 

2.S62 

1,C07 

4,460 

3.013 

1,770 

4,819 

English,  .  . 

7.13S 

3,f..'.ll 

10,788 

3,228 

1,401 

4,629 

3,'.'37 

1.103 

l.'ilO 

Irish,  .  .  . 

5,280 
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4,823 
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7,152 

19,851 
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Sixthly.  The  number  of  low  lodging-  >  shape,  as  at  once  a  salutary  stimulant,  a 
houses  in  the  borough  of  Manchester  (siuks  natural  check,  a  trustworthy  and  sclf-opera- 
of  vice  and  crime  of  every  sort)  ar,e  358,  king  guide.  We  shall  no  longer  be  inun- 
containing  1017  rooms,  and"  1953  beds,  and  I  dated   with  well-meant    but    ill  digested 

schemes  for  setting  artificial  contrivances  to 


tcuanted,  on  an  average,  by  3544  lodgers 
every  night  The  persons  who  keep  these 
lodging  abominations  are, — 

English,  91 

Irish,  252 

Scotch,   5 

10 

358 


check-mate  natural  laws,  and  for  purchasing 
a  bureaucratic  Utopia  by  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividual free  action.  Socialism,  Commu- 
nism, elaborate  and  magnificent  schemes  of 
association — le  droit  au  travail — will  all  dis- 
appear with  that  disordered  condition  of 
"  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour,"  which 
alone  gave  birth  to  them,  or  could  secure 
2.  Of  the  effect  which  our  wholesale  cmi-  them  a  moment's  currency ;  the  axe  will 
gration  will  produce  on  the  long  depressed  have  been  laid  to  the  roor  of  the  tree ;  the 
agricultural  population,  we  have  already 'evil,  which  could  never  have  been  cheeked 
spoken.  If  the  a  ivance  in  their  earnings,  by  assaults  on  its  secondary  and  symptoma- 
and  the  improvement  in  their  position,  tic  operations,  will  have  been  assailed  and 
should,  as  we  trust  it  will,  raise  their  stand-  extinguished  at  its  source. 
ard  of  comfort  and  of  wants,  instead  of  3.  The  diminution  of  our  population,  and 
merely  inducing  them  to  add  recklessly  to  the  consequent  lightening  of  the  pressure  in 
their  numbers,  their  condition  maybe  per-  all  branches  of  iudustry,  will  probably  go 
manently  and  incalculably  elevated.  The  far  to  rectify  what  has  been  pointed  out  as 
effect  will  bo  still  more  marked  on  the  a  very  serious  evil  by  our  first  living  politi- 
classes  dangereuses — the  distressed,  reproach-  cal  economist,  J.  S.  Mill,  viz.,  the  dispro- 
ful  and  criminal  classes — of  our  great  towns.  |portionato  and  needless  numbers  employed 
Numbers  of  those  tailors,  bootmakers,  and  in  the  work,  not  of  production,  but  of  distru 
needlewomen,  of  whose  redundant  multi-  bulhn  of  the  productions  of  others.  The 
tudes  and  severe  sufferings  we  have  of  late  number  of  retail  traders  and  shopkeepers  is 
years  heard  so  much,  will  no  doubt  emi-  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  requirements  of 
grate  themselves.  Many  have  already  dono  society,  or  the  numbers  of  the  producing 
so,  some  through  Lord  Ashley's  aid,  and  classes.  There  are  in  many  places  ten 
some  through  that  of  Sidney  Herbert's  shopkeepers  to  do  the  work  which  one 
society.  Numbers  more  will  emigrate  out  would  suflico  for — such  at  least  is  Mr. 
of  the  class  from  which  these  superabundant  Mill's  estimate.  Now  these  nun,  industri- 
handicrattsmen  have  hitherto  been  recruited,  ous  and  energetic  as  they  are,  do  not  add  to 
By  the  combined  operation  they  will,  we  the  production,  and  therefore  not  to  the 
may  fuirly  hope,  soon  cease  to  be  too  mi-  wealth,  of  the  community  ;  they  merely  dis- 
merous  for  the  requirements  of  the  commu-  tribute  what  others  produce.  Nay  more,  in 
nity:  Fifteen  thousand  tailor <  may  find  full  proportion  as  they  are  too  numerous,  do 
employment  where  twenty  three  thousand  they  diminish  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
could  only  become  slaves  of  the  "sweaters,"  They  live,  it  is  true,  many  of  them,  by 
or  crush  each  other  in  the  internecine  strife,  "snatching  the  bread  out  of  each  other's 
We  shall  no  longer  hear — at  least  we  ought  mouths  but  still  they  do  livo  and  often 
not — of  thousands  driven  into  habitual  theft,  make  great  profits.  These  profits  are  made, 
from  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  honest  it  is  obvious,  by  charging  a  per  oentage  on 
means  of  maintenance  ;  of  thousands  more  the  article  they  sell.  If  therefore  there  are 
compelled  to  seek  in  prostitution  tho  re-  \t wo  of  these  retailers  to  be  supported  by  a 
quired  addition  to  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  community,  when  one  would  suffice  to  do 


needle.  That  "  unrestricted  competition," 
so  beneficent  in  its  healthy  and  natural  re- 
sults, so  crushing  to  the  weak  when  the  la- 


the work,  tho  articles  they  sell  must  cost 
that  community  more  than  need  to  be  tho 
case,  and  so  far  the  country  is  impoverished 


bour  market  lias  become  filled  up,  and  yet  by  supporting  an  "  unproductive  labourer" 
when  labourers  persist  in  crowding  into  it  too  many.  Any  one  who  examines  into  the 
as  before — so  hateful  to  benevolent  theo- 1  subject  is  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  por- 
rists,  who  regard  it  only  in  its  more  super-  tiou  of  the  price  paid  by  tho  consumer  for 
ficial  workings,  and  its  more  anomalous  re-  any  article  goes  to  the  producer  or  importer, 
suits,  and  have  not  insight  enough,  or  faith  land  how  large  a  portion  is  absorbed  by  tho 
enough,  to  trace  " a  blessing  in  disguise," — (distributor.*    But  these  retailers  are  pre- 

that  "unrestricted  competition,"  which  it  I    m  u.  ,T~.  T~7    TT~   "~  ~T~ 

h„_  u  i-«    »u    t   i."  i      .  i        *  •  1  think  any  one  who  has  hart  occasion  to  in- 

as  been  of  late  the  fashion  so  passionately !  quirc  jn  jJjSu  ca**,  what  portion  of  the  price 
to  denounce,  will  again  appear  m  its  true, paid  at  a  shop  for  an  article  really  goes  to  the  per- 
vol.  xvm.  1 1 
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ciscly  the  class  of  partially  educated, 
shrewd,  energetic  men,  to  whom  a  new 
colony,  as  soon  as  colonization  has  been 
made  attractive  and  customary,  will  be 
most  inviting,  and  aro  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  thrive  there. 

4.  Emigration  will  give  us  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  probably  no  nation  has  ever  yet 
been  blessed  with,  of  retracing  our  many 
fatal  false  steps  on  the  subject  of  pauperism, 
and  placing,  once  for  all,  our  entire  Poor- 
Law  system  on  a  sound,  innocuous,  and  de- 
fensible foundation.  A  poor-law  which 
taxes  the  industrious  for  the  support  of  the 
idle — the  frugal  and  provident  for  the  sake 
of  the  wasteful  and  improvident — those  who 
have  accumulated  property  by  diligence  and 
self-denial  for  the  behoof  of  those  whom 
fecklessness  and  self-indulgence  have  kept 
poor — is,  considered  per  se,  a  curse  to  a 
country,  not  a  blessing — a  sin,  not  a  virtue. 


a  committed  wrong.  Now,  this  unquestiona- 
bly has  hitherto  been  our  case.  By  our 
corn-laws,  which  enhanced  tho  price  of  food 
— by  our  restrictive  commercial  policy, 
which  curtailed  the  demand  for  labour — by 
our  old  legislative  and  administrative  follies, 
which  stimulated  multiplication,  and  thus 
unnaturally  increased  the  supply  of  labour — 
by  our  false  doctrines  ar.d  neglected  di.ties 
which  taught  the  people  error,  and  did  in  it 
educate  them  till  they  could  perceive  the 
truth,  on  subjeets  which  directly  bore  upon 
their  social  condition — we  wronged  them, 
and  made  ourselves  responsible  for  much  of 
their  poverty  and  incapacity.  As  far  then, 
and  as  long,  as  we  had  caused  or  aided  their 
pauperism,  we  were  morally  bound  to  en- 
dure it  and  relievo  it.  Hut  now  we  havo 
abjured  our  blunders,  and  retraced  our  steps. 
We  have  done  much  towards  educating  tho 
people  in  better  habits  and  in  sounder  views. 


in  those  who  have  enacted  it.  To  compel  We  no  longer  stimulate  population  by  parish 
the  man  who  has  kept  himself  above  poverty  allowances  regulated  according  to  the  mul- 
by  abstaining  from  marriage  to  maintain  the '  titude  of  children.  We  have  removed  all 
wife  and  children  of  the  man  who  by  mar-  j  restrictions  on  trade,  and  all  taxes  on  food. 


riage  has  sunk  himself  in  destitution,  is  a 
monstrous  injustice — a  clear  and  crying  Im- 
policy. One  only  circumstance  can  make 
such  a  poor-law  as  ours  not  tmjust  as  well 
as  not  unwise  ;  and  that  is  where  it  is  obli- 
gatory upon  us  as  a  compensation  for  pre- 
vious injustice.  Where  destitution  has  been 
caused  by  the  soli  fault  or  misfortune  of  the 
destitute,  a  poor-law — i.e.  compulsory  cha- 
rity— is,  we  conceive,  wholly  indefensible. 
But  where  pauperism  and  destitution  have 
been  Caused  or  stimulated  by  bad  laws,  by 
unjust  social  arrangements,  by  the  sin  of  the 
community  in  short,  then  the  indigent  and 
incapacitated  have  a  claim  on  public  aid,  not 
as  an  inherent  right,  but  as  compensation  for 

son  who  made  it,  must  have  been  astonished  to  find 
how  small  il  is.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  consi- 
der the  cause  of  this  It  does  not  arise  from 

the  extravagant  remuneration  of  capital.  I  think  it 
proceeds  from  two  causes:  one  of  them  is,  the  very 
great.  I  may  say,  the  extravagant  portion  of  the  \rhole 
proilure  of  the  community  which  now  got*  to  mere  dis- 
tributors ;  the  immense  amount  that  is  taken  up  by 
the  different  classes  of  dealers,  and  especially  by  re- 
tailers. Competition  has,  no  doubt,  some  tendency 
to  reduce  this  rate  of  remuneration  :  still  I  nm  afraid 


Ihe  working  classes  havo  now,  in  all  respects, 
fair  play.  In  future, — i.e.,  as  soon  as  the 
destitution  we  have  caused  shall  have  died 
out,  and  the  superabundant  population  we 
have  tempted  into  life  shall  have  been  ab- 
sorbed,— the  only  claim  of  tho  poor  upon 
the  rich  for  compulsory  aid  will  have  been 
cancelled.  And  of  the  mischievous  and 
demoializing  effect  of  a  poor-law,  when  no 
longer  demanded  by  justice,  nearly  every 
man  with  whom  wc  need  to  reason  is  pain- 
fully convinced.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
demand  for  labour  has  overtaken  the  supply, 
and  there  can,  in  consequence,  be  no  able- 
bodied  pauperism  which  is  not  voluntary 
and  wilful,  the  moral  claim  of  the  able- 
bodied  to  relief  ceases,  atid  their  legal  claim 
should  cease  also.  But  with  the  claim  of 
the  able-bodied,  the  claim  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  ceases  too.  Tor  they  aro  a  natural 
and  providentially  ordered  burden,  not  upon 
the  community,  but  on  their  relatives.  The 
able-bodied  man  ought  by  the  law  of  Na- 
ture, and  is  enabled  by  the  power  which 
Nature  has  given  him,  to  support  not  only 

himself,  but  those  dependent  on  him.  And 
that,  in  most  eases,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  the    .  '       .  ,      1    .  . 

effect  of  competition  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lees  of  thti  moment  ample  work  and  wages  are  at 
professional  people,  rather  to  divide  the  amount' 'he  command  oj  the  able-bodied,  that  mo- 
among  a  larger  number,  and  so  diminish  the  share  rnent  docs  the  maintenance  of  At*  children, 

li  th?;i™nJ^«Zr»lh« Trao0f»  what  i8  ,;b,"i,;«.'1  A/*  sick,  his  disabled,  devolve  upon  him. 
by  the  class  generally."      II  the  business  ol  di»ln-i  m,  .        .'     ,  , 

J  hat  moment  emigration  has  now  brought,  or 


generally 

bution,  which  now  employs,  taking  the  different 
classes  of  dealers  and  their  families,  perhaps  more 
than  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
could  be  done  by  a  hundred  thousand  people,  1 
should  think  the  other  nine  hundred  thousand  could 
be  dispensed  with."—/.  S.  Mill  :  Evidence  brforta 
Committee  of  the  Uoustof  Commons,  Cth  June, 


will  probably  bring.  And  if  our  legislators 
do  not  seize  the  happy  opportunity  to  undo 
a  great  evil,  to  amend  an  enormous  blunder, 
to  repeal  a  most  disastrous,  paralyzing,  and 
orrupting  enactment,  on   them,  and  no 


r 
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longer  on  inevitable  circumstance  or  on  an- 
cestral fault,  will  lie  a  terrible  responsibility 
and  an  ample  penalty. 

5.  The  great  stimulus  that  our  extensive 
emigration  will  give  to  every  branch  of  the 
shipping  interest  must  not  be  overlooked. 
According  to  M'Culloch,  (British  Empire,  ii. 
71.)  the  registered  amount  of  British  and 
Irish  tonnage  (above  fifty  tons,  and  such 
vessels  only  are  used  in  ocean  voyages)  was 
in  1845,  2,856,000.  It  is  certainly  now  not 
less  than  3,000,000.  Now,  sinco  each  ship 
carrying  emigrants  to  America  can  make 
about  three  voyages  in  the  year  on  an 
average — and  each  one  sailing  to  Australia 
can  make  one  voyage,  out  and  homo,  every 
year  ;  then  since  the  Passengers'  Act  limits 
the  number  to  be  taken  to  ono  person  to 
every  two  tons;  and  since,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  50,000  go  to  Australia  and 
300,000  to  America,  we  arrivo  at  the  fact, 
that  the  emigrant  business  alone  gives  full 
employment  to  300,000  tons  of  shipping,  or 
ten  per  cent,  of  our  whole  mercantile  navy, 
independent  of  the  coasting  trade.* 

6.  The  effect  of  emigration  in  relieving 
the  overstocked  professions — tho  Church, 
the  Bar,  the  Army,  and  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession— seems  at  first  sight  scarcely  likely 
to  be  so  powerfid  as  its  operation  in  other 
directions.  But  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  this  is  merely  a  question  of  time  and 
directness.  It  is  very  true  that  compara 
tively  few  of  those  now  engaged  in,  or  in- 
tended for,  the  learned  professions,  are  likely 
to  emigrate,  or  to  make  good  emigrants. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  tho  most  ener- 
getic and  successful  emigrants  have  been 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  And  though 
many  physicians,  clergymen,  and  lawyers 
may  not  go  out,  yet  as  soon  as,  under  pro- 
per management,  the  colonies  become  as 
attractive  as  they  might  bo  made,  ought  to 
be  made,  and,  we  believe,  soon  will  be 
made,  numbers  of  those  whom  the  lack  of 
any  other  eligible  outlet  now  forces  into  the 
learned  professions,  will  direct  their  pros- 
pects into  tho  more  hopeful  channel  of  colo- 
nisation. They  will  early  be  taught  to  look  i 
to  that  as  their  line  of  life,  and  will  qualify  1 
themselves  for  it  accordingly  ;  and  thus  the 
professions  will  yearly  become  less  crowded, 
not  because  many  will  leave  them,  but  be- 
cause fewer  will  flock  into  them.  In  addition 
to  this,  tho  vacancies  made  by  the  emigration 


*  The  demand  for  vessels  for  the  purpose*  of  emi- 
gration i»  now  so  great  that  the  passage  money  to 
Australia  has  risen  from  £12  to  £21  per  head. 


of  the  more  energetic  classes  below  them, 
who  now  monopolize  such  situations  as 
clerkship,  railway  officials,  Ace.,  will  make 
an  opening  for  them.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  hopo  that  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  may  ultimately  feel  tho  relief  as 
sensibly  as  every  other  section  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  "now  they  emigrate  in  con- 
siderable  numbers.  We  have  no  means  of 
stating  precisely  how  many  of  these  classes 
are  now  leaving  the  mother  country,  but 
tho  number  of  cabin  passengers  returned  by 
the  Emigration  Commissioners  give  us  at 
least  a  good  approximation.  These  were, 
in  1851,  16,616,  or  just  one  twentieth  of  tho 
whole  emigration, — of  whom  9979  went  to 
the  United  States,  1111  to  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  2401  to  Australia,  or 
one-ninth  of  the  total  number  who  went 
there.  Surely  these  numbers  arc  encourag- 
ing enough. 

Further,  all  this  emigration  causes  a  cer- 
tain, inevitable  increase  of  our  commerce, 
by  which  the  upper  classes  in  this  country, 
if  they  arc  not  too  foolish  and  languid,  can- 
not fail  to  profit.*  Every  emigrant  be- 
comes not  only  a  customer  for  what  Eng- 
land can  produce,  but  a  producer  of  what 
England  wants  and  can  purchase.  Every 
man  who  goes  to  Canada  grows  corn  and 
wants  calico.  Every  man  who  goes  to 
Australia  sends  us  wool  and  takes  from  us 
broad  cloth.  lie  becomes  a  purchaser  to 
the  extent  of  £6  or  £7,  and  a  producer  to 
probably  ten  times  that  amount. 

But  our  higher  classes  must  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  change  in  tho  future  career 
which  lies  open  to  them :  tho  education 
which  fitted  them  for  the  liberal  professions 
will  not  fit  them  for  tho  active  ones — the 
education  which  sufficed  while  elegant  indo- 
lence was  their  destined  lot,  will  be  fatally 
inadequate  when  they  are  to  strive  and 
struggle  in  conflict  with  nature  and  in  com- 
petition with  their  fellows.  They  must 
brace  up  their  energies,  and  prepare  and  re- 
solve to  do  their  work  in  life  ;  and  then,  to 
them  as  to  all  other  ranks,  the  Modern 
Exodus  may  be  an  incalculable  blessing 
and  a  noble  opportunity. 

*  A  previous  Table  (p.  158.)  shews  that  our  pre- 
sent emigration  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  demand 
for  our  productions  less  than  half  a  million  yearly. 
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Wim,  exactly  twelve  months  ago,  wc 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
state  of  France,  it  was  at  a  moment  when 
a  Republican  form  of  Government  and  re- 
presentative institutions  had  just  been  over- 
thrown hy  one  of  the  most  audacious  and 
unscrupulous  usurpations  of  which  history 
makes  mention.  By  naming  Louis  Napoleon 
President  for  ton  years,  with  unlimited  power 
to  frame  a  constitution — by  raising  him  on 
the  bucklers  of  seven  millions  of  voters — 
the  nation  sanctioned  the  usurpation,  and 
adopted  the  usurper.  By  passing  such  a 
prompt  and  ample  bill  of  indemnity,  ac- 
cording to  one  point  of  view,  France  made 
herself  a  particeps  cri minis,  an  accessory 
after  the  fact ;  according  to  another,  she 
declared  that  Louis  Napoleon,  by  his  high- 
handed attentat,  had  only  forestalled  her 
designs,  and  interpreted  lier  will  aright.  No 
one,  however,  believed  that  the  last  act  of 
the  drama  was  played  out :  in  spite  of  all 
protestations  of  moderation,  of  all  disclaim- 
ers of  ulterior  ambition,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  Empire  was  ''looming  in  the  distance;" 
vol.  xvwi.  12— B 


and  tho  long  foreseen  2d  of  December,  1852, 
when  it  arrived,  was  felt  to  be  only  the  fitting 
sequence  and  the  natural  completion  of  the 
2d  of  December  1851.  For  four  years 
France  has  been  firm  and  unchanging  in  her 
decision,  and  to  all  appearance  not  only 
faithful  but  increasingly  attached  to  tho  man 
of  her  choice  :  six  millions  elected  him  Pre- 
sident;  seven  millions  made  him  Dictator  ; 
nearly  eight  millions  have  named  him  Em- 
peror. The  dynasty  of  Napoleon  again  sits 
upon  the  throne  of  Fiance.  Like  all  its 
predecessors,  the  Imperial  re'yime  has  had  its 
restoration.  The  old  race  of  Bourbons  was 
restored  after  an  exile  of  twenty-one  years; 
the  Republic  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  ; 
tho  Empire  after  an  abeyance  of  thirty- 
seven.  Who  believes  that*  the  phantasma- 
goria of  changes  is  run  out  ? 

Meantime  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present  Government  is  decidedly  and  gen- 
erally popular  in  France.  If  we  would 
rightly  estimate  either  the  position  of  our 
neighbours  or  our  own,  we  must  indulge  and 
persist  in  no  illusion  on  this  head.  The 
election  of  tho  Emperor  wo  believe  to  have 
been  in  tho  main  a  fair  one.  There  may 
have  been  undue  influence;  there  may  have 
been  gross  ignorance  ;  there  may  have  been 
scandalous  misrepresentation;  there  may  have 
been  bribery  ;  there  may  have  been  intimida- 
tion : — undoubtedly  there  were  all  these  ; 
thcro  are  all  these  in  every  country  where 
popular  elections  are  known.  Some  may  have 
voted  in  terror :  somo  may  have  been  urged 
by  self-interest ;  the  priests  may  have  per- 
suaded some  ;  the  prefects  may  have  bullied 
more; — but  all  these  considerations  com- 
bined, still  leave  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  result  of  the  voting  just  terminated 
does  not  in  tho  main  truly  and  faithfully 
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represent  the  real  wishes  and  opinions  of  that  he  can  excite  it; — but  because  there  is 


nine-tenths  of  the  French  nation.  Wo  may 
be  amazed  that  it  should  be  so;  we  may 
despise  the  French  because  it  is  so ;  we  may 
grieve  that  a  people  who  have  once  tasted 
the  pleasures  and  the  dignity  of  self  govern- 
ment should  be  willing  to  abdicate  their 
functions  into  the  hands  of  a  supreme  and 
irresponsible  Ruler ;  we  may  moralize  as 
we  please  over  the  blind  insanity  of  a  nation 
whose  notions  of  the  national  summumbonum 
arc  so  strangely  at  variance  with  our  own — 
but  wo  must  accept  the  fact — as  one  to  be 
deplored,  if  we  like,  and  to  be  explained,  if 
we  can — but  still  to  be  received  and  laid  to 
heart  as  the  basis  of  our  reasonings,  if  we 
would  not  run  into  perilous  and  fatal  blun- 
ders. For,  bo  it  observed,  Louis  Napoleon's 
position  is  a  very  different  one,  both  as  re- 
gards his  stability,  and  his  power  of  acting 
upon  other  nations,  if  he  be  the  welcome, 
chosen,  and  accepted  Emperor  of  the  French, 
from  what  it  would  bo  were  ho  a  mere  bold 
adventurer,  who  had  usurped  by  stratagem 
aud  force  a  throne  from  which  an  oppressed 
and  outraged  people  were  watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  hurl  him.  In  the 
one  caso  his  whole  strength  must  be  reserved 
for  and  concentrated  upon  the  preservation 
of  his  ravished  sceptro  from  his  numerous 
internal  conspirators  and  foes  ; — in  the 
Other,  it  will  be  all  available  for  whatever 
'ulterior  designs  he  may  entertain  against 
foreign  enemies  and  rivals, 

But  though  his  rule  is  popular,  there  is  no 
enthusiasm  either  for  the  Government  or 
for  the  man.  Neither  his  manners  nor  his 
character  are  fitted  to  excite  enthusiasm. 
The  official  attempts  to  create  it,  and  to  rep- 
resent it  as  existing,  have  been  both  injuri- 
ous and  unsuccessful.  In  all  his  grand  dis- 
plays, his  splendid  shows,  his  gorgeous  pro- 
gresses and  parades,  intended  to  dazzle  and 
please  the  populace,  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
made  a  great  mistake,  and  to  have  incurred 
merited  failure  Ho  has  carried  these 
spectacles  so  far  as  to  annoy  and  disgust  the 
more  rational  and  thoughtful  of  his  support- 
ers :  ho  has  carried  them  too  far  even  for 
the  childish  and  meretricious  tasto  of  that 
splendour-loving  people ;  he  has  overshot  his 
mark,  and  created  even  among  his  popular 
allies  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  is  treating 
them  rather  too  much  like  barbarians  or  ba- 
bies. He  is  popular,  not  because  he  has 
dazzled  tho  excitable  imaginations  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  rulos,  not  because  he 
commands  or  can  arouse  any  of  that  loyalty 
or  devotion  which  the  Highlanders  felt  for 
Charles  Edward,  or  the  old  veterans  for 
Napoleon  the  Great — it  is  a  blunder  on  his 
part  to  pretend  that  he  has  it,  or  to  fancy 


a  genera],  cool,  deliberate,  motivd  conviction 
that  the  man  and  tho  regime  are  those  best 
suited  to  the  actual  position,  and  possibly  to 
the  habitual  character  of  France  :*  that  no 
hand  less  resolute,  no  form  of  government 
less  dictatorial,  would  be  competent  to  deal 
with  so  shattered,  wearied,  and  demoralized 
a  country  :  and  that  only  out  of  the  strength- 
ening, recreating,  reorganizing  rest  which  a 
despotic  rule  can  ensure  and  enforce,  can  be 
hoped  to  dawn  a  healthier  and  better  state 
of  things. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Em- 
pire is  popular  only  with  tho  ignorant  pea- 
santry and  the  ambitious  army.  From  dif- 
ferent motives  and  in  different  degrees  it  is 
popular  with  nearly  all  classes, — except  the 
Rouges,  who  for  tho  most  part  are  enemies 
of  all  government,  and  comprise  the  wild 
turbulent  fanatics,  tho  sanguinary  ruffians, 
and  the  hopeless,  incorrigible  rascals  who 
abound  in  most  communities,  and  whoso 
party,  though  still  numerous  and  restless, 
has  been  too  effectually  beheaded  to  be  as 
formidable  as  it  once  was, — and  the  Doctrin- 
aires and  their  followers,  who  naturally,  and 
perhaps  justly,  are  furious  at  having  been 
jockeyed,  defeated,  gagged,  and  reduced  to 
insignificance.  It  is  the  hostility  of  this  sec- 
tion which  weighs  most  strongly  against 
Louis  Napoleon  and  tho  imperial  regime  in 
the  opinion  of  Englishmen ;  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  it  should  do  so.  This  section 
includes  nearly  all  of  those  politicians  whoso 
names  are  known  in  England ;  it  includes 
the  dynastic  opposition,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  of  Louis  Philippe;  it  includes 
most  of  the  literati  whose  reputation  has 
crossed  tho  Channel ;  and  its  members 
were  nearly  all  admirers  of  the  Parliament- 
ary constitution  of  England,  and  the  perse- 
vering advocates  of  the  introduction  of  a  sim- 
ilar system  in  France.  All  these  things 
naturally  give  the  opinions  of  this  party 
overwhelming  influence  in  this  country  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Government 
which  ignores,  banishes,  or  repels  at  once 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Dc  Tocqueville,  De  Beau- 


*  La  masse,  il  faut  l'avouer,  parceque  cela  nous 
est  encore  plus  honorable  que  de  le  taire,  la  masse, 
en  haut  et  en  bas,  a  & te  complice,  ici  parson  inaction, 
la  parses  applaudisscments,  aillcurs  par  une  co-ope- 
ration effective,  du  coup  d'etat  du  2  Decembre.  Je 
l'ai  vu,  et  mille  autres,  aussi  peu  suspect  de  Bona- 
partisme,  l'ont  vu  aussi :  ce  n'est  pas  la  force  armee, 
e'est  le  peuple.  indifferent,  ou  plutot  sympathique, 
qui  a  decide  le  mouvement  en  faveur  de  Bonaparte. 

"  La  bataille  6tait  gagnee  avant  d'etre  livree. 
Depuis  trois  mis  la  revolution  mlconnue,  outragee, 
raise  en  peril  appelait  un  chef, — je  veux  dire  par-la, 
non  plus  un  ccrivain,  un  tribun,  mais  un  homme  en 
position  de  la  defendre/'— Proudkon,  La  R6v.  8oc., 
p.  70. 
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mont,  Broglie,  Mole",  and  Dufaure,  can 
really  bo  welcome  to,  or  fairly  represent  the 
French  nation.  We  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  those  men  as  the  most  able 
and  enlightened  politicians  in  France,  and  to 
consider  them  as  the  defenders  and  promo- 
ters of  a  constitutional  freedom  somewhat 
like  our  own ;  it  is  their  writings  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  admire  ;  it  is  from  them 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  take  our 
notions  of  French  interests  and  French 
opinions.  They  formed  a  galaxy  of  political 
and  literary  talent  which  shone  in  the  oyes 
of  foreign  nations  with  a  lustre  which  ob- 
scured and  put  out  all  les3cr  but  more  na- 
tional lights.  For  the  truth  we  believe  to 
be,  that  these  eminent  men,  with  all  their 
brilliancy,  never  had  any  strong  hold  on  the 
nation  ;  they  were  beyond  it,  above  it,  apart 
from  it,  rather  than  "its  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives ;  their  ideas  and  objects  of  admi- 
ration were  English  rather  than  French; 
their  talents,  as  writers  and  speakers,  gave 
them  vast  influence  as  long  as  Parliament 
ary  government  prevailed;  but  they  have 
never  inoculated  tho  people  with  their  views; 
their  party  was  select,  but  their  followers 
were  few.  Partly  from  their  merits,  but 
still  more  from  their  faulte ;  partly  from  the 
Parliamentariness  and  therefore  tho  un- 
frenchness  of  their  notions  ;  partly  from  the 
intriguing  character  of  several  among  them  ; 
partly  from  tho  notorious  and  awful  cor- 
ruption of  the  government  which  they  ad- 
ministered in  turn  ;  and  partly  from  tho  de- 
plorable, disrespectable,  and  clumsy  catas- 
trophe in  which  thoy  finished  their  career, 
they  are  now  with  five-sixths  of  Frenchmen 
the  most  utterly  damaged,  discredited,  and 
unpopular  party  in  the  country ;  and  were 
they  to  join  the  Emperor  and  become  his 
ministers,  such  a  step,  which  we  in  England 
should  regard  as  his  sanction  and  his  safe- 
guard  would,  in  France,  probably  be  fatal  to 
his  power.  This  position  and  situation  of  the 
Doctrinaire  party,  in  their  own  country, 
must  bo  fully  understood  before  we  can 
judge  of  tho  actual  posture  of  French  affairs. 

The  present  Government,  as  is  universally 
allowed,  is  popular  with  the  peasantry,  espe- 
cially with  that  preponderating  part  of  them 
who  are  proprietors  ;  and  for  these  reasons  : 
First  and  foremost,  on  account  of  the  name 
which  stands  at  its  head.  The  first  Napoleon, 
as  wo  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
observe,  wrote  his  name  indelibly  upon  the 
soil  of  France,  and  no  subsequent  ruler  has 
left  any  impression  there  at  all.  His  me- 
mory is  still  venerated,  not  only  as  the  great 
representative  of  military  glory,  but  as  the 
strong  and  skilful  reorganize/  of  tho  nation 
after  the  calamities  and  confusions  of  the 


Revolution.  Mere  relationship  to  him  is  a 
tower  of  strength.  Secondly,  The  French 
peasantry,  as  proprietors  and  peaceful  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  feel  the  want  of  steadiness 
and  order  as  distinctly  as  any  part  of  the 
community  :  they  had  been  kept  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  disturbance  and  uneasiness 
by  the  changes  and  rumours  of  change  which 
succeeded  one  another  for  so  many  years  with 
such  bewildering  rapidity,  and  the  political 
motives  and  causes  of  which  excited  in  them 
no  interest,  and  were  altogether  beyond  their 
comprehension  ;  and  they  believe  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  tho  strong  arm  and  the  iron 
will  needed  to  secure  for  them  the  rest  thoy 
sigh  for.  Moreover — and  this  is  a  point 
which  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked 
— they  do  not,  it  is  true,  love  despotism,  or 
deliberately  wish  to  place  over  them  a  wholly 
irresponsible  or  autocratic  master,  but  they 
comprehend  the  rule  of  one  man  ;  they  do  not, 
and  never  did,  comprehend  the  government 
of  a  mob  of  masters — a  numerous,  divided, 
and  wrangling  Assembly.  We  may  deplore 
this  incapacity  on  their  part ;  we  may  des- 
pise their  ignorance  aud  their  proclivity  to 
servitude ;  but  we  must  accept  the  fact,  and 
reckon  on  it.  During  the  only  period  when 
thoy  were  without  a  sovereign,  they  were 
governed  and  harassed  by  the  Clubs,  tho 
Communes,  the  Revolutionary  Committee, 
the  Paris  Commissaries,  tho  imbecile  Direc- 
tory :  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  they 
shrink  from  anything  which  reminds  them 
in  the  least  of  those  gloomy,  anarchical,  and 
sanguinary  times.  Thirdly,  The  influence  of 
the  priests,  a  great  part  of  them  at  least,  has 
boon  diligently  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  pre- 
sent Hgime%  and  this  influence  is  very  great 
in  many  districts,  and  has  of  late  years  been 
steadily,  and  to  some  degree  deservedly,  in- 
creasing. Their  control  and  direction  would 
often,  according  to  our  views,  be  exerted  for 
mischief;  they  arc  in  many  places  as  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced  as  their  flocks — blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  :  but  still  it  is  said,  that 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1830  they  havo 
unremittingly  performed  their  duty  among 
tho  poor,  administered  to  them  the  consola- 
tions of  their  religion,  visited  them  in  sick- 
ness, advised  and  assisted  them  in  trouble, 
supported  them  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
kept  up  in  their  hearts  the  much  needed  sen- 
timeuts  of  obedience  and  devotion.  They 
are  now  reaping  their  reward ;  and  their  in- 
fluence— much  as  we  may  regret  that  such 
power  should  bo  wielded  by  such  unenlight- 
ened hands — has  been  laboriously  earned. 
Whether  Louis  Napoleon  will  ultimately 
turn  out  to  be  either  the  sturdy  friend  or  the 
obedient  son  of  the  Church  which  the  priest* 
hood  hope  that  he  is  and  will  remain,  may 
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well  bo  doubted  ;  but  at  present,  throughout 
tho  rural  districts  of  France,  they  are  his 
zealous  and  efficient  allies. 

The  present  Government  is  popular  among 
a  great  proportion  of  the  ouvriers  of  most  of 
the  towns,  of  Paris  in  particular.  Many  of 
these,  no  doubt — the  idle  and  dissipated  of 
them  to  a  man — belonged  to  the  Rouges 
whom  Louis  Napoleon  scourged  and  deci- 
mated with  such  stern  severity  ;  and  these, 
we  must  suppose,  nurse  against  him  a  bitter 
spirit  of  animosity  and  revenge.  Hut  the 
Assembly  were  as  hostile  to  the  Rouge  &*\ 
Louis  Napoleon  himself,  and  he  suppressed 
and  outwitted  the  Assembly.  Cavaignac 
slaughtered  and  deported  them  even  more 
mercilessly  than  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  defeated  and  imprisoned  Cavaig- 
nac. Then  Louis  Napoleon  hates  the  bour- 
geoisie, whom  tho  Rouges  also  hate.  So  that 
if  the  President  and  the  anarchists  do  not 
love  each  other,  they  have  at  least  the  bond 
of  union  of  having  most  of  their  enemies  in 
common.  But  the  industrious  and  well-dis- 
posed workmen  have  many  solid  reasons  for 
adhering  to  the  new  Government.  They 
look  to  employment  from  the  public  works 
which  the  President  is  carrying  forward  on  a 
great  scale.  At  present)  not  only  the  regu- 
lar workmen  of  Paris,  but  numbers  who 
have  been  summoned  from  the  country,  are 
in  receipt  of  ample,  even  large  earnings. 
Then  the  Empire  is,  or  is  believed  and  sus- 
pected to  be,  order  and  stability  ;  and  order 
and  stability  are  to  the  workmen  the  syno- 
nymies of  plenty  and  comfort.  In  times  of 
quiet  and  repose  men  make  money  and  spend 
it;  in  times  of  anarchy  and  disturbance  men 
save  money  and  retrench.  Hence  the  tailor, 
the  grocer,  the  shoemaker,  the  armourer,  the 
eoachmaker,  the  saddler,  tho  watchmaker, 
the  jeweller,  are  all  Napoleonists,  where  no 
personal  feeling,  arising  out  of  the  death  or 
deportation  of  a  Rouge  relative,  interferes  to 
overbear  tho  dictates  of  material  interest. 
The  paralyzing  effect  of  1S4S  upon  Parisian 
and  Lyonnesc  industry  is  not,  and  will  not 
bo  for  long,  forgotten. 

Again  :  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  Socialists  are,  for  the 
moment,  adherents  of  tho  new  Emperor.  It 
is  true,  that  it  is  from  th*cm  he  is  said  to 
have  "saved  society  :"  it  is  true,  that  where 
he  imprisoned  one  bourgeois  he  imprisoned  a 
hundred  Socialists:  it  is  true,  that  Socialism 
is  still  the  bugbear  which  his  advocates  hold 
up  beforo  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ns  the 
mysterious  horror  against  which  he  is  their  on- 
ly  bulwark.  But  the  Socialists  must  not  be  al- 
together confounded  with  tho  lied  Republi- 
cans. No  doubt  in  many  places,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  they  are  id.-i, ileal ;  but  the  objects  and 


aspirations  of  numbers  who  bear  that  pro- 
scribed name  are  social  rather  than  political ; 
and  it  is  believed,  and  we  think  with  reason, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  is  strongly  imbued  with 
some  of  the  Socialist  notions ;  it  is  known, 
that  he  has  occupied  himself  much  with  tho 
subject  of  pauperism ;  and  it  is  supposed, 
that  ho  is  busy  with  some  scheme  for  its  ex- 
tinction, which  will  be  promulgated  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe  and  he  is  firmly  established  on 
the  imperial  throne.  He  has  all  along 
shewn  a  disposition  to  base  his  throne  rather 
on  the  support  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  on  tho  middle  or  upper  classes; 
and  many  of  tho  former  arc  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  M  Ah  !  Louis  Blanc  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon are  both  Socialists,  but  the  former  was 
an  extravagant  theorist — the  latter  is  a  prac- 
cal  man."* 

The  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes 
— as  men  who  can  only  thrive  in  peace  and 
permanence — are  generally  friends  to  the 
duration  of  the  present  Government,  and 
will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  Emperor  keeps 
clear  of  war,  which  would  be  fatal  to  his  po- 
pularity among  them.  These  classes  and 
those  whom  they  employ  have  been  enor- 
mously prosperous  ever  since  the  coup  <f 
etnt i  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire 
seems  like  a  seal  set  upon  that  stability 
which  has  already  done  so  much  for  them. 
Thoy  arc  everywhere  extending  their  trans- 
actions, embarking  in  longer  and  more  dis- 
tant adventures,  and  even  fixing  capital 
which,  since  IS  18,  they  had  kept  in  realisa- 
ble securities  or  in  actual  cash.  They  know 
that  a  change  would  be  fatal  to  all  their 
plans,  and  they  will  discourago  everything 
which  tends  even  to  excite  the  fear  of  one. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  fairer  or  more 
speaking  indication  of  the  condition  and 
state  of  feeling  among  the  industrious  ranks 
than  is  afforded  by  the  Savings  Banks  ac- 
counts. Now  wo  find  that  in  the  Caissc  des 
Re'traitcs,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  quarter  end- 
ing last  October,  the  deposits  amounted  to 
02,000,000  francs,  and  the  sums  withdrawn 
to  only  3,000,000  francs,  shewing  an  actual 
accumulation  of  capital,  on  the  part  of  the 
industrious  classes,  to  the  extent  of  10,000,- 
000  franc?.  But  what  more  especially  me- 
rits remark,  is  the  extraordinary  progress  of 
the  Caissc  des  Rr'trai/csfor  old  age.  It  was  on- 
ly founded  in  May  1851,  and,  on  December 

*  '•  Cc  nVst  pas  tout.  Le  President  a'etait  fait 
connaitrc  jadis  par  des  edits  socialises :  t-os  amis  con- 
scrvatcurs  en  avaient  prexjue  demandi-  pour  lui  par- 
don an  pay-;.  Le  peiiple,  qui  juge  des  homOMI  d' 
apres  Ini-mfiflie,  sail  qu'ils  peuvent  traliiret  so  vi-ndre, 
inais  qu  i  Is  nc  rhanpent  pas.  II  dit  cet  le  mot  est 
hi.Moriqu"  )  U'urttit  a  d<in<mdt  jmtr  nous  un  milliard 
aux  riches;  Bonapurtc  nous  le  du..ntra" — Vroudhm  , 
p.  75. 
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31,  had  only  accumulated  1,212,000  francs.  I 
On  the  30th  of  September  last  it  possessed 
a  capital  of  22,565,000  francs.  Out  of 
15,431  depositors,  6602  arc  work-people, 
properly  so  called,  of  whom  2066  are  women, 
771  artisans  or  petty  dealers,  611  servants, 
2105  employe's  in  humble  situations,  363  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  718  persons  exercising 
liberal  professions,  principally  priests,  and 
4361  without  professions,  half  of  then* 
minors. 

Further:  the  new  regime  is  popular  with 
a  very  largo  portion  of  the  Legitimists,  and  ! 
this  portion  comprising  the  most  energetic, 
wise,  and  far-sighted  of  that  party.  They  be- 
lieve that  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  ill-disposed 
to  the  Comte  do  Chambord,  and  that,  if  he 
has  no  children,  he  will  not  bo  adverse  to 
look  upon  the  Cotnpte  as  his  successor.  The 
gentle  and  almost  respectful  tone  in  which 
the  recent  manifesto  of  the  Comptc  was 
spoken  of  in  the  Monltcur  goes  far  to  con- 
firm this  impression.  At  all  events,  the  Le- 
gitimists feel  that  every  year  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon can  hold  sway  in  France  will  make 
their  future  advent  and  power  more  probable 
and  more  easy,  if  ho  should  not  succeed  in 
founding  an  hereditary  dynasty,  and  living 
till  its  consolidation.  They  feel  that  he  will 
settle  the  disturbed  and  suppress  the  turbu- 
lent elements  of  French  society, — that  ho 
will  accustom  tho  French  once  more  to  a 
firm  and  autocratic  rule, — and  that  not  im- 
probably he  will  re  establish  an  aristocracy 
which  may  ultimately  blend  with  and  rein- 
force their  own.  They  believe  also,  that, 
while  doing  all  this,  he  will  fall  into  blunders 
aud  create  enemies  which  will  make  many 
persons  willing  to  exchange  him  for  Henri  V. 
Finally,  they  feel  and  admit  that  he  is  a 
fitter  man  for  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
than  the  Compto  do  Chambord  would  be ; 
that  the  Prince  is  doing  the  work  of  the 
Compto  better  than  the  Compte  could  do  it 
for  himself; — for  tho  one  is  soft  and  yield- 
ing, the  other  stern,  inflexible,  and,  un- 
relenting. Few  among  the  Ltgimitists  are 
anxious  for  an  immediate  restoration. 

L'tstly,  Tho  new  regime  is»popular  among 
all  who  want  repose  ;  among  those  who  are 
weary  of  perpetual  turmoil,  and  those  who 
are  sick  of  repeated  failures;  among  those 
— and  there  are  many  of  them — who  believe 
that  as  soon  as  he  feels  himself  firmly  seated 
on  the  imperial  throne,  Louis  Napoleon  will 
discard  some  of  his  worst  associates,  and  re- 
lax much  of  that  despotic  gripe  which  is 
endurable  only  in  a  crisis  of  peril  and  tran- 
sition ;  amon<i  those  real  and  decplv-thoiiKht- 
ful  friends  of  true  freedom — -and  there  arc 
such — who  know  from  history  and  from  re- 
flection that  civil  liberties  can  be  more  easily 


won  by  gradual  encroachment  from  a  mo- 
narch, than  ingrafted  upon  anarchy,  or 
created  by  a  stroke ;  and  who  hope  that  the 
present  darkness  may  bo  a  starting-point  for 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  And,  to  sum  up 
and  conclude  the  whole,  the  continuance  and 
stability  of  the  now  Emperor  are  earnestly 
desired  by  those  politicians  who  feel  with 
deep  anxiety  that  he  has  no  rival,  and  that 
if  he  were  now  to  be  cut  oft*  he  could  have 
no  successor, — who  believe  and  know  that 
between  Louis  Napoleon  and  anarchy  lies  at 
present  no  third  alternative.  The  honest 
Republicans  are  surprisingly  few  and  feeble  ; 
the  old  politicians  of  the  Chambers  are 
loathed  and  scouted  by  all  but  their  own 
small  following ;  the  country  has  not  yet 
received  the  idea  of  tho  possibility  of  a  Bour- 
bon restoration ;  and  tho  sins  and  short- 
comings of  tho  Orleans  princes  must  have 
time  to  bo  forgotten  before  their  chance  can 
become  a  hopeful  one.  We  doubt,  from 
the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  whether  (putting  aside  the  Keds  and 
the  mauvais  svjets)  out  of  the  thirty-six  mil- 
lions of  the  French  nation,  a  hundred  men 
could  bo  found  who  did  not  deliberately  be- 
lieve that  the  destruction  or  discomfiture  of 
Louis  Napoleon  would  be  the  most  awful 
calamity  that  could  happen  to  the  country  in 
the  present  posture  of  aflairs. 

Hut  though  the  restoration  of  the  Empire 
is  thus  generally  welcome*  and  popular  in 
Franco,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  has  in- 
spired profound  disgust  and  melancholy 
among  many  of  the  better  and  more  aspiring 
spirits  of  tho  nation.  Few  even  of  these,  in- 
deed, would  be  prepared  to  overthrow  it,  or 
to  wish  it  overthrown ;  but  they  aro  cut  to 
the  heart  that  their  country  should  so  cheer- 
fully acpiicscc  in  such  an  oppressive  rule, 
and  by  that  acquiescence  should  confess  its 
suitability.  It  is  not  that  they  resent  the 
tyranny  as  a  violent  and  wrongful  imposi- 
tion :  they  admit  that  France  has  resigned 
herliberties  unrcluetantly,  if  not  voluntarily; 
but  they  feel  grieved,  disappointed  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  unfitness  for  more  advanced 
institutions  implied  in  this  ready  submission 
to  a  despot.  1  hey  arc  for  the  most  part  men 
to  whom  the  free  constitution  of  England 
has  long  been  an  object  of  unbounded  admi- 
ration ;  who  dreamed  that  it  might  be  accli- 
mated in  France ;  who  have  toiled  in  faith 
and  hopo  during  the  best  years  of  life  to 
make  it  strike  root  in  their  country,  and  to 
educate  their  countrymen  to  a  perception  of 
its  value ;  and  who  are  now  forced  to  con- 
fess that  their  hopes  were  too  sanguine,  aud 
their  enterprise  and  exertions  premature. 
They  would  have  gathered  Franco  under 
tho  wings  of  freedom,  under  the  a-gis  of  ft 
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Parliament, — but  she  would  not!  They 
feel  as  men  may  be  expected  to  feel  who 
have  sold  everything  to  purchase  a  pearl  of 
great  price,  and  cast  it  down  as  an  offering 
of  love,  before  trampling  feet  and  unappre- 
eiating  eyos.  They  laid,  ns  they  conceive, 
a  real  treasure  on  the  altar  of  their  worship- 
ped country,  and  she  has  spumed  the  gift, 
and  cursed  the  givers.  Ihey  feci  hurt, 
wounded,  and  disheartened.  They  look  to 
the  past,  and  they  soe  every  party  in  succes- 
sion tried,  and  found  wanting ;  every  form 
of  government  in  turn  adopted  and  in  turn 
cast  aside  as  unsuitable,  or  falling  to  pieces 
from  its  inherent  weakness  ;  they  see  1  ranee 
slavish  under  a  despotism,  restless  under  a 
constitution,  turbulent  and  unmanageable 
under  a  republic, — seeking,  like  a  sick  man, 
in  feverish  changes  of  posture,  the  ease  which 
his  internal  malady  denies  to  him  in  any. 
They  look  at  the  present,  and  they  see  a 
military  usurpation  sanctioned  by  popular 
acclaim;  the  higher  classes  ignorant,  preju- 
diced, and  apathetic;  the  bourgeoisie  corrupt, 
selfish,  unpatriotic,  and  material ;  the  work- 
ing-classes victims  of  delusive  theories,  and 
ready  to  abjure  their  political  existence.  As 
orators  and  statesmen  their  mouths  arc 
closed  and  their  occupation  gone  ;  as  writers 
they  are  fettered  and  warned  away  ;  as  pa- 
triots they  scarcely  know  what  to  wish  or 
recommend.  Some  have  sought  rcfugo  in 
mero  literary  studies ;  some  navo  abjured 
politics  and  public  life  forever  ;  some  speak 
of  voluntary  exile,  that  at  least  their  chil- 
dren may  be  citizens  of  a  frco  land,  and  in- 
heritors of  a  more  hopeful  future  ;  some  sit 
by  in  patient  vigilance,  waiting  for  what- 
ever faint  possibilities  of  amelioration  may 
come  to  light  in  the  next  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel ;  some — and  these  among  the  most 
thoughtful — are  utterly  despondent  of  the 
future,  and  speak  of  one  military  revolution 
after  another,  liko  thoso  of  the  late  Roman 
Empire,  as  tho  only  prospect  before  them. 

We,  who,  as  our  readers  well  know,  never 
augured  well  of  tho  Republic,  and  were  never 
sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  Parliamentary 
Government,  do  not  now  despair  as  it  is  na- 
tural for  those  to  do  who  were  accustomed 
to  look  in  that  direction  only  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  patriotic  hopes.  Last  year,  and 
the  year  beforo,  wo  explained  at  some  length 
those  features  in  the  national  character  and 
moral  condition  of  the  French  which  made 
free  political  institutions  so  unworkable 
among  that  peculiar  people ;  it  is  worth 
while  now  to  give  a  glance  at  some  of  those 
tocial  facts  which  make  liberty  so  difficult 
and  so  unstable,  and  an  autocrat  ic  rule  so  com- 
paratively easy  ;  and  to  inquire  whothor  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  ought  not  to  be  looked 


for  in  a  very  different  direction  from  that  in 
which  alone  it  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
sane  to  seek  it,  and  whether  even  the  re- 
stored Empire,  with  all  its  bad  antecedents 
and  its  inuuspicious  birth,  with  all  the  cor- 
rupt and  all  the  sanguinary  and  all  the  tyr- 
annical preliminaries  of  its  inauguration, 
may  not  be  designed  by  Providence  as  the 
avenue — sure  though  long — gloomy,  igno- 
minious, and  full  of  tribulation,  but  still  di- 
rect and  unavoidable — to  a  quieter  heaven 
and  a  brighter  sky. 

I.  The  power  of  expansion — a  field  to  ex- 
patiate in — is  a  necessary  of  life  to  all  ener- 
getic races.  Tho  multiplication  of  lucrative 
occupations,  of  means  of  livelihood,  of  pro- 
ductive channels  of  industry,  is  a  necessary 
of  life  to  all  increasing  populations.  If  num- 
bers increase,  and  remunerative  branches  of 
industry  do  not  increase  in  an  equal  ratio, 
poverty  and  distress  must  ensue ;  and  pov- 
erty and  distress  generate  discontent ;  and 
discontent  thus  generated  inevitably  makes 
the  task  of  government  difficult  and  thorny. 
The  uneasy  class  is  always  a  restless,  and 
generally  a  turbulent  and  formidable  one. 
If  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  middle  and 
educated  classes,  from  want  of  objects,  open- 
ings, and  outlets,  is  compressed  and  denied 
a  vent,  it  will  find  an  irregular  and  dangerous 
expression  in  explosive  action,  which  only 
tho  strongest  government  can  successively 
deal  with.  So  long  as  each  young  man,  as 
he  arrives  at  manhood,  finds  scope  and  field 
for  his  powers  and  aspirations  in  somo  occu- 
pation or  enterprise  within  his  means  and 
suited  to  his  class — so  long  as  employment 
is  waiting  for  tho  peasant,  commercial  in- 
dustry for  the  merchant  and  the  clerk,  the 
service  of  the  stato  for  the  ambitious  and 
the  roving,  and  a  political  position  for  the 
wealthy  and  the  noble,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  to  disturb  or  menace  the  stabil- 
ity of  government  or  tho  peace  and  good 
order  of  society.  But  if  any  of  theso  vents 
arc  closed,  or  if  they  should  not  inoreaso  as 
fast  as  numbers,  and  energy  require,  the  vig- 
our which  ought  to  be  spent  in  pursuit  of  indi- 
vidual fortune  will  assuredly  be  directed  to 
creating  difficulties  for  the  community  and 
for  its  rulers. 

Now,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  one 
of  the  great  permanent  social  difficulties  of 
France  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  openings 
and  outlets  for  her  increasing  population, 
and  especially  for  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  are  still  inadequate,  notwithstanding 
their  decided  augmentation  in  late  years. 
We  do  not  intend  to  weary  our  readers  with 
statistics,  though  we  have  volumes  of  them 
at  hand;  but  wo  will  ask  them  to  give  a 
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comparative  glance  at  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land and  France  with  regard  to  the  relative 
number  and  expansibility  of  their  respective 
dibouchies. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  taken  at  about  27,000,000,  and  its  an- 
nual augmentation,  by  the  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths,  at  230,000.*  The  population 
of  France  is  now  rather  above  36,000,000 ; 
and  its  annual  augmentation  (which  varies 
enormously  from  year  to  year)  has  averaged 
for  the  last  eight  years  on  record,  about 
135,000,  reaching,  however,  sometimes  as 
high  as  200,000  and  upwards.  That  is,  we 
have  to  provide  outlets  or  occupations  for 
230,000  persons  annually,  and  our  neigh- 
bours for  135,000,  on  pain  of  discomfort, 
discontent,  and  possible  disorganization. 

Now  the  openings  or  dibouchies  for  these 
numbers  are,  for  Great  Britain,  the  military,  j 
naval,  and  civil  service  of  the  State,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  railways,  India,  and 
emigration  to  the  colonies, — for  France,  the  | 
service  of  the  State,  commerce,  manufac-j 
tures,  railways,  and  Algeria  (which  corre- 
•panda  to  our  India),  but  no  colonies.    The  | 
army  of  France  is  far  greater  than  ours,  and 
her  marine  is  said  to  employ  nearlv  as  many 
as  ours,f  but  in  timo  of  peace  the  inereasf 


in  the  numbers  employed  cannot  be  much 
greater  with  them  than  with  us ;  and  it  is 
with  the  absorption  of  the  annual  increase 
of  the  population  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. The  civil  employes  in  France  are 
nearly  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  those 
of  Great  Britain,!  but  their  army  of  em- 
ploye's can  scarcely  be  augmented ;  and,  as 
a  more  liberal  commercial  policy,  and  a 
freer  system  of  intercourse  are  adopted,  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  diminish;  whereas 
the  tendency  with  us  is  rather  towards  an 
increase.| 

The  increase  of  manufactures,  and  their 
power  of  absorbing  the  annual  augmentation 
of  the  population,  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining with  statistical  accuracy  for  either 
country.  We  know,  however,  that  this 
increase  has  been  very  great  in  France,  and 
still  continues  so,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  advances  with  a  pace  as 
rapid  as  with  us.§  The  foreign  commerce 
of  a  nation  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a 
generally  fair,  though  not  always  a  perfectly 
accurate  measure  of  its  productive  activity. 
Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  relative  progress 
of  French  and  English  commerce,  measured 
by  their  exports  and  imports,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  employed. 


I. — United  Kingdom. 


1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1851 

Import*. 
Official  Value. 

Exports  of 

DritUh  Produce. 
Official  Value. 

Exports  of 
British  Produce. 
Declared  Value. 

(Foreign  and  Home.) 
Tonnage  entered 
In  Port 

£46^245,000 
48,911,000 
67,432,000 
85,281,000 
103,579,000 

£61,140,000 
78,370,000 
102,705,000 
134,600,000 
190,398,000 

£38,272,000 
47,372,000 
51,406,000 
60,111,000 
744213,000 

5,800,000 
6,635,000 
9,439,000 
12,076,000 
13,471,000 

II— France. 

1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1851 

£25,533,000 
30,429,000 
42,091,000 
49,605,000 
46,320,000 

£22,906,000 
33,376,000 
40,436,000 
47,497,000 
65,1 60,000  f 

(No  returns,  but 
the  French  offi- 
cial and  declar- 
ed raluei  do  not 
diverge  as  ours 
do.) 

1,638,000 
2,046,000 
4,870,000 
4,662,000 
4,987,000 

•  The  average  .surplus  in  England  and  Wales,  dur- 
ing the  five  years  ending  with  18-51,  was  173,000. 
Of  Scotland  we  have  no  account,  and  in  Ireland,  we 
believe  that  there  has  been  no  surplus  at  all.  The 
last  two  years,  however,  the  increase  in  England  has 
been  much  greater  than  this  average.  In  1851  it 
was  220.000. 

t  The  French  army  numbers  393,000  men  ;  ours, 
130,000.    The  French  marine  27,000;  ours,  40,000. 

t  French  civil  servants,  535,000;  ours  about  25,000. 

||  The  real  difference,  too,  it  must  be  remembered, 
between  the  number  of  civil  servants  in  the  two 
countries  is  by  no  means  as  enormous  as  it  appears 
—many  of  those  who  hold  under  the  crown,  in 


France,  holding  under  the  people  or  the  local  author- 
ities in  England. 

$  It  is,  however,  very  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  as  the  tendency  is  always  towards  an  economy  of 
labour  in  manufacturing  productions,  any  given 
amount  produced  represents  yearly  fewer  bands  em- 
ployed, i.  e.  a  smaller  amount  of  absorbed  labour  and 
population.  Two  persons  now  produce  as  much  as 
three  or  four  did  twenty  years  ago,  in  many  branches 
of  industry. 

^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  sudden  and 
rapid  increase  of  exports  since  1848  be  altogether  a 
genuine  test  of  increase  of  production  or  even  of  com- 
merce,—!, r,  whether  it  may  not  be  in  some  measure 
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III. — Statk  and  Progress  ok  French  axd  English  Mercantile 

Marine. 


FRENCH. 

BRITISH. 

siu>. 

Average 
kIio. 

Ship*. 

Tonnage. 

Average 

1830 

14,852 

708,880 

48 

.  23,721 

2,531,820 

106 

1841 

13,383 

590,202 

44 

30,052 

3.5 12,480 

116 

1851 

14,557 

704,129 

48 

35,000 

4,332,085 

124 

Tho  introduction  of  railways  has,  in  recent  i  Arabs  are  about  3,000,000 ;  and  the  Euro- 
years,  supplied  to  France  a  most  important  I  pean  population  in  1852  reached  to  133,000, 
opening  for  the  industry  both  of  the  labour-  \  of  whom  howevoronly  67.500  were  French, 
ing  and  middle  classes,  and  has  douo  much  \  and  42,500  Spaniards.  During  the  hist 
towards  finding  a  harmless  and  beneficial  eight  years  the  Europeans  have  increased 
vent  for  the  restless  energy  and  active  am-  about  74,000,  of  whom  half  may  be  French ; 
bition  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  but  as  part  of  this  is  natural  augmentation, 
swell  the  social  elements  of  turbulence.   Of  we  cannot  assume  that  Algeria  afibrds  an 


the  number  employed  in  the  construction  of 
railways  wc  have  noaceount;  but  it  must  have 
been  great.  The  number  to  whom  the  rail- 
ways now  completed  (or  about  to  be  so)  will 
furnish  permanent  occupation  we  estimate 
to  be  about  30,000,  of  all  classes,  workmen, 
engineers,  clerks,  and  superintendents  ;*  and 


outlet  of  permanent  colonization  to  the.  mo- 
ther country  for  more  than  about  4000  per- 
sons annually.  Compare  this  with  the  open- 
ings for  English  enterprise  and  energy  which 
her  colonies  afford  her.  Hie  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  India  employs  808  English  civilians 
in  the  colony,  and  about  200  at  home ;  and 


we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  anticipate  the  Government  of  our  other  colonies  pro- 


an  increase  to  this  number,  as  railways 
spread,  of  about  1000  a-year. 

Algeria  is  to  France  what  India  is  to  us, 
and  more  ;  for  though  its  soil  is  far  less 
productive,  and  its  commerce  incomparably 


bably  gives  occupation  to  about  as  many 
moro.  Tho  relative  number  of  merchants 
and  their  dependents  engaged  in  the  colonial 
trade  of  the  two  countries  we  have  no  means 
of  comparing :  the  extent  of  the  trade  itself 


smaller,  yet  it  employs  a  much  greater  mini-  we  have.  Tho  exports  from  France  to  Al- 
ber  of  European  troops,  and  attracts  a  much  geria  in  1851  reached  to  .€2,650,000,  and  her 
larger  proportion  of  permanent  colonists  of  imports  thence  £660,000.  Of  our  imports 
the  middle  and  labouring  classes.  It  is,  in  i  from  our  colonics  there  exists  no  official 
fact,  a  colony  as  well  as  a  military  settle-  record  :   We  know,  however,  that  twenty 


ment.  The  number  of  civil  employes  of  the 
upper  classes  (exclusive  of  clerks,  policemen, 
ccc.)  in  Algeria  are  now  about  250 ;  and 
the  military  force  employed  varies  from 
60,000  to  80*000  men.  The  native  population 
resident  in  towns  and  villages,  amounts  to 
about  85,000,  of  whom  4000  are  negroes, 
and   nearly  20,000  Jews;  the  unsettled 


accounted  for  by  a  diminution  in  the  home  consump- 
tion.  The  imports  have  for  many  vears  not  increased 
at  all.   Thus  they  were  (in  millions  of  francs)  — 
In  1842.       1112  In  1847.  1343 

1843.       1187  1818.  Sfi2 

1814.       1103  1849.  1142 

1845.       1210  1850.  1174 

1S1G.     .  1257  1851.  1158 

*  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  from  the 
French  public  offices  any  complete  account  of  the 


years  ago  they  had  reached  the  value  of 
£6,338,000  from  India  alone,  and  that  since 
that  time  the  amount  of  most  of  the  chief 
articles  of  produco  has  greatly  increnscd. 
But  our  exports  to  our  colonies  reached  in 
1850  £18,000,000.  Then,  while  in  the  last 
twenty  years  France  has  transferred  to  Al- 
geria only  about  60,000  of  her  people,  and 
is  now  sending  about  4000  a  year,  wc  have 
sent  to  our  colonies  (exclusive  of  the  vast 
emigration  to  the  Fnited  States)  in  the  same 
period,  just  a  million  of  our  population,  and 
arc  now  supplying  them  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  80,000  a-year ! 

Notwithstanding  this  comparison,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Algeria  is 
to  France  a  possession  of  great  value,  and 
will  probably  become  moro  and  moro  so 


ices  an_ 

railway  tmjrfoyts  ■  but  the  Rouen  and  Dieppe  line  of 
174  miles,  employed  047  persons,  exclusive  of  engine 
drivers  and  stokeie.  By  a  Parliamentary  return  up  1  every  year.  1  he  country  now  under  I  rench 
to  the  30th  of  June  1810,5117  miles  of  railway  then  rule  is  about  two-thirds  the  si/e  of  France, 
open  in  England  gave  regular  occupation  l»^sMj  contains  39,000,000  hectares;  the  soil 
data  we  calculate  that  the  •       . ,  .     ,     *   ...        ,  , 

is  said  to  be  fertile  and  well  watered  ;  the 

climate  similar  to  that  of  the  most  favoured 


persons.  From  these  data  we  calculate  that  the 
3000  miles  of  French  railway  will  employ  about 
30,000.    The  length  of  lines  open  at  the  beginnin 


of  18.10  WM  1720  miles,  with  1270  more  in  process  I  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe :  and  the  pro- 
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their  kind.  The  wheat,  oil,  and  tobacco  are 
said  to.  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  iron, 
zinc,  and  copper  arc  among  tho  exports. 
The  country  is  being  colonized,  though  not 
at  our  Anglo-Saxon  rate :  culture  is  extend- 
ing, irrigation  is  much  attended  to,  and  many 
of  tho  public  works  of  the  ancient  possessors 
are  being  cleared  out  and  made  available. 
The  French  fondly  look  forward  to  the  time 
when,  by  the  help  of  Algeria  they  will 
become  altogether  independent  of  foreign 
commerce,  or  (as  they,  in  their  ignorance  of 
economical  science,  express  it)  when  "  they 
will  bo  able  to  free  themselves  from  the 
tribute  which  they  now  pay  to  other  nations.' 
They  expect,  too,  gradually  to  extend  their 
African  territory  by  tho  ultimate  absorption 
of  Morocco  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  on  the 
other ;  they  believe,  and  with  reason,  that 
they  will  be  driven  to  this  extension,  as  we 
have  been  in  India,  by  a  sort  of  inevitable 
fate — t.  <?.,  by  that  train  of  natural  events 
which  almost  invariably  succeed  one  another 
when  a  strong  and  intrusive  race  are  sido  by 
side  with  feeble  but  aggressivo  neighbours. 
If  we  arc  wise,  we  shall  offer  them  no  hindcr- 
ancc  in  this  fated  career,  which  will  occupy 
them  probably  for  generations,  and  may 
drain  o(T  energy,  wealth,  and  numbers  that 
might  and  would  be  otherwise  mischievously 
employed  in  Europe. 

To  a  country  like  France,  and  to  a  people 
like  hers,  shattered,  fretted,  disappointed, 
full  of  restless  activity,  and  morbid  ambi- 
tion, a  colony  in  which  these  disturbing 
energies  can  find  veut  is  a  necessity.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  the  most  profound  and  far- 
sighted  statesmen  France  ever  produced, 
— on  account  both  of  its  substance  and  the 
singular  beauty  of  its  language.  It  is  from 
a  Memoir  which  Talleyrand  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1798. 

"  Et  combien  de  Francais  doivent  embrasser 
avec  joie  cctto  ideo!  Combien  en  est  il  che?. 
qui,  ne  fut  ce  que  pour  des  instans,  un  ciel 
nouveau  est  devenu  un  begoin !  Et  ceux  qui, 
rest*'*  seuls,  ont  perdu  sous  lc  for  des  assassins 
tout  co  qui  cinhcllissoit  pour  cux  la  terrc  natalo  : 
et  coux  pour  qui  ellc  est  devinuc  infecondo;  et 
ceux  qui  ny  trouvent  quo  des  regrets ;  et  ceux 
memo  qui  n'y  trouvent  que  des  remords;  et  les 
homines  qui  ne  peuvent  so  resoudre  a  placer 
resperanco  la  ou  ils  eprouviront  lo  malbeur ;  et 
cettc  multitude  de  raalades  politiques,  cos  carac- 
terosinfiVxiblesqu'aucun  revcrs  no  peut  plicr.ces 
imaginations  aruentes  qu'aucun  raisonncment 
no  ramone,  ce*  esprit  fascines  qu*aueun  evtmc- 
ment  ne  desenchante; — et  ceux  qui  so  trouvent 
trop  reserves  dans  lour  proprc  pays;  et  les 
speculateurs  avidee ;  et  les  speculateurs  avon- 
tureux ; — et  les  hoinmcs  qui  brulcnt  d"attacher 
leurs  noms  ii  des  decouvertes,  a  des  fondations 
des  villcs,  a  des  civilisations  ;  tel  pour  qui  la 


France  constitute  est  encore  trop  a^iteo;  tel 
mdine  pour  qui  elle  est  trop  calnic  ceux  enfin 
qui  ne  peuvent  so  faire  ii  des  cgaux,  et  ocux 
lussi  qui  ne  peuvent  so  Jfairc  ii  aucune  depen- 


Other  countries  which  have  no  colonics 
of  their  own  relievo  themselves  of  their 
superabundant  numbers  by  emigration  to 
foreign  lands.    The  Germans,  as  we  shewed 
in  a  recent  Article,  are  flocking  to  America 
at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year.    Hut  this 
expatriation  to  alien  countries  where  a  dif- 
ferent language  and  different  habits  prevail 
is  distasteful  to  a  sociable  race  like  the 
French,  and  if  we  except  a  few  who  go 
to  South  America,  Algeria  remains  their 
only  vent.    If,  then,  wc  add  to  tho  fact  of 
their  slowly  developing  commerce,  of  their 
stationary  'marine,  of  their  only  moderate 
progress  in  railwav  communication,  and  of 
the  scantiness  of  their  colonial  resources,  tho 
further  consideration  that,  with  them,  women 
engage  in  many  of  the  occupations  which 
arc  exclusively  confined  to  men  with  us, 
(as  clerks,  accountants,  &e.,) — and  that, 
while  many  rush  into  speculation,  the  slow 
gains,  and  the  laborious,  obscure,  and  unex- 
citing employments  of  regular  commerce 
aro  still  despised  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  educated  classes, — wo  shall  sec  ample 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  various  on  t  lets  and 
careers  which  France  at  present  provides  are 
insufficient  for  tho  absorption  of  her  rising 
numbers  or  the  employment  of  her  restless 
energies.  From  this  insufficiency  inevitably 
arises  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  a  govern- 
ment can  have  to  encounter :  in  this  is  pre- 
sented one  of  tho  hardest  problems  a  govern- 
ment can  be  called  upon  to  solve.  Now,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  Em- 
peror and  many  among  the  party  which 
supports   him,  arc  perfectly  aware  of  tho 
serious  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  is 
here  presented  to  them,  and  will  do  their 
best  to  meet  it ;  though  imperfect  education 
anil  confused   ideas  of  political  economy 
may  often  lead  them  to  seek  a  solution  by 
illegitimate  means  and  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion.   Still  he   may   do  much,  and  his 
adherents  expect  that  he  will      He  may, 
by  preserving  external  and  internal  peace, 
give  scope  and  time  for  that  development 
of  private   enterprise   which   needs  only 
security   to   achiovo  almost    miracles  of 
wealth  ; — and   the  spring  which  industrial 
undertakings  have  exhibited  since  the  coup, 
affords  a  most  encouraging  earnest  of  tho 
progress  which,  if  guarded  from  interrup- 
tion, they  will  make.     Ho  may  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  formation  of  new  rail- 
ways,  which,   both  while  constructing  and 
when  constructed,  not  only  give  employ- 
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ment  to  so  many  of  all  ranks,  but  open 
new  channels  of  adventure,  and  aid  pros- 
perity and  progress  in  a  thousand  ways; 
— and  we  know  that  he  is  anxious  to  do 
this.  He  may,  both  by  the  multiplication 
of  railways  and  by  tho  many  channels 
which  are  open  to  a  centralized  and  inter- 
penetrating administration  like  that  of 
France,  spread  among  tho  provinces  the 
knowledge  of  new  modes  of  investment 
and  easy  access  to  them,  and  thus,  by  shew- 
ing to  tho  people  other  and  more  lucrative 
ways  of  employing  their  savings,  mitigate 
that  inordinate  competition  for  land,  and 
that  irrationally  high  price  for  it,  which  now 
create  ;o  much  mischief  and  embarrassment 
among  the  peasant  proprietary.  Ignorant 
of  shares  and  funds,  and  suspicious  of  the 
risks  of  trade,  the  industrious  provincial  has 
at  present  no  conceptions  of  any  other  way 
of  disposing  of  his  cash  except  by  purchasing 
some  field  adjoining  to  his  own,  which  will 
probably  yield  him  only  two  per  cent., 
while  perhaps  to  complete  the  purchase  he 
borrows  from  some  notary  at  eight  per  cent. 
The  new  Banque  du  credit  fonder,  ques- 
tionable as  are  its  principle  and  management, 
shews  that  the  Government  has  its  eye  upon 
the  evil.  Lastly,  Louis  Napoleon  may  do 
something  to  make  commercial  occupations 
honourable,  by  honouring  and  respecting 
those  engaged  in  them  ;  and  he  may 'do  much 
to  mitigate  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
French  enterprise  and  industry,  by  insuring 
and  maintaining  that  tranquillity  and  order 
which  alone  is  able,  and  is  alone  sufficient, 
to  induce  foreign  capital  to  flow  in  torrents 
into  the  country.  Want  of  capital  is  felt 
throughout  France,  and  peace  will  not  only 
attract  it  from  abroad,  but  enable  it  to 
accumulate  at  home. 

The  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-classes is  known  to  have  occupied  tho 
mind  of  the  new  Emporor  for  many  years  ;* 
he  is  believed  to  be  engaged  in  meditating 
some  schemes  for  raising  that  condition,  al- 
most socialistic  in  their  tendency;  and  he 
is  certainly  more  fully  alive  tlian  most  of 
his  predecessors  on  the  throne  to  the  vast 
importance,  as  regards  tho  stability  and 
comfort  of  Government,  of  securing  ample 
employment  and  a  low  price  of  food  for  tho 
people.  Some  recent  mysterious  and  most 
costly  operations  in  tho  corn  market,  which 
have  been,  with  much  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, traced  to  his  Government,  and  which 
must  have  been  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
keeping  down  the  price  of  wheat  in  France, 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  views  and 


•  He  ia  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Extinction  of 
Pauperism. 


notions  of  Louis  Napoleon  on  this  head. 
They  were  most  ingeniously  exposed  in  the 
Economist  two  months  ago* 

II.  One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  present 
state  of  French  society,  which  is  most  hostile 
to  tho  stability  of  political  institutions  and 
the  extension  of  regulated  liberty,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  an  Aristocracy — of  a  permanent, 
powerful,  and  wealthy  class,  which  could  act 
both  as  a  connection  and  a  barrier  between 
the  subject  on  one  side,  and  the  monarch  on 
the  other :  which  could  at  once  maintain  the 
throne  against  the  discontent  and  turbulent 
aggressions  of  the  populace,  and  protect  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  despotio 
power.  The  privileged  and  influential  body 
which  we  have  found  throughout  our  history 
such  an  invaluable  bulwark  both  of  liberty 
and  authority,  exists  no  longer  as  a  class  in 
France.  Many  of  the  old  noble  families 
remain,  but  shorn  of  their  influence,  impo- 
verished in  their  means,  and  shattered  in 
their  organization.  Though  the  distinction 
of  feeling  between  a  noble  and  a  roturier 
exists  nearly  as  marked  as  ever,  tho  order 
is  gone.  The  law  of  equal  inheritance  de- 
stroyed it,  far  more  effectually  than  tho  de- 
crees which  abolished  a  privileged  Peerage 
by  direct  enactment.  We  are  not  going  to 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  law  of  equal  sub- 
division of  the  patrimonial  property:  such 
an  argument  would  require  an  entire  treatise 
to  do  it  justice.  Wo  are  concerned  now  with 
only  one  or  two  of  the  social  consequences 
of  the  latter  system  as  it  prevails  in  France. 
Primogeniture  creates  and  maintains  a  class 
whoso  large  possessions  make  them  essen- 
tially conservative;  whose  ancestral  tradi- 
tions make  them  too  proud  to  surrender, 
without  a  tenacious  and  prolonged  struggle, 
any  of  their  privileges  to  assaults  from  be- 
low, or  any  of  thoir  liberties  to  encroach- 
ments from  above ;  whose  mutual  jealousies 
prevent  them  from  combining  to  oppress  the 
people,  whose  organization  and  common  in- 
terests prevent  them  from  succumbing  to 
the  unconstitutional  ambition  of  tho  throne. 
The  law  of  equal  inheritance,  by  dissipating 
the  wealth,  dividing  the  estates,  and  de- 
stroying the  feudal  influence  of  tho  noble 
and  the  great,  at  once  relieves  them  from 
the  political  obligations  of  nobility,  and 
renders  them  powerless  to  fulfil  them.  The 
intermediate  constitutional  barrier  is  re- 
moved ;  and  the  people  and  its  chief  stand 
face  to  face,  each  left  to  his  own  unaided 
strength. 

Further :  The  case  of  equal  division  cro- 

*  See  the  EeonomiU  newspaper  for  13th  Novem- 
ber, 1852. 
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ates  great  numbers  who  have  just  enough  to 
livo  upon  :  enough  to  command  many  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life — not  enough  to  impose 
upon  them  the  duties  which  large  property, 
especially  in  land,  almost  always  brings  with 
it.  They  do  not,  like  our  younger  sons,  who 
have  little  or  nothing,  set  to  work  to  become 
the  architects  of  their  own  fortune,  and  the 
creators  of  a  new  name  ;  they  live  upon  their 
scanty  income,  and  the  energy  that  ought  to 
have  been  spent  in  earning  a  livelihood,  is 
diverted  into  the  public  channels ;  the  excite- 
ment which  the  pursuit  of  wealth  might  have 
furnished  them,  they  arc  driven  to  seek  in 
political  intrigue  and  party  strife.  They 
can  afford  to  be  idle;  but  idleness  brings 
ennui,  and  ennui  seeks  refuge  in  exhausting 
dissipation,  in  the  strife  of  journalism,  in  the 
passions  and  intrigues  of  the  Parliamentary 
arena,  or  (it  may  be  and  has  often  been)  in 
conspiracies,  imeutes,  and  revolutions.  More- 
over, their  moderate  share  of  a  divided  pa- 
trimonial inheritance,  laid  up  in  a  napkin,  in- 
stead of  being  put  out  to  profitable  use,  con- 
stantly drawn  upon  and  never  augmented, 
is,  in  many  cases,  soon  spent,  and  often  lost ; 
and  when  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  they  be- 
come, not  diligent,  but  desperate.  An  Eng- 
lishman or  an  American  would  endeavour  to 
retrieve  his  fortune  by  energy,  industry,  and 
enterprise  :  a  Frenchman,  unaccustomed  to 
labour,  and  habituated  to  despise  it,  seeks 
for  his  rehabilitation  in  the  chapter  of  political 
accidents.  It  is  true  enough  that  we  in  Eng- 
land, especially  in  those  classes  most  prone 
to  need  jgxeitement  and  to  suffer  from  ennui, 
have  numbers  of  indolent  and  unoccupied 
men  ;  but  tho  great  difference  between  tho 
cases  of  the  two  communities  is  this :  our 
idle  men  are  generally  rich  ;  the  idle  men  of 
Paris  are  generally  poor.  The  men  about 
town  in  England  arc  cither  wealthy,  or  close- 
ly connected  with  thoso  who  are  so,  and 
therefore  essentially  conservative  and  aristo- 
cratic :  }n  France  they  are,  in  overwhelming 
proportion,  needy  and  embarrassed.  The 
men  who  came  to  the  surface  in  1848,  and 
who  guided  if  they  did  not  make  the  revolu- 
tion, were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt. 

Besides  the  danger  to  Government  arising 
from  this  source,  the  standard  of  public  mo- 
rality suffers  in  a  deplorable  degree.  The 
habits  of  the  actual  Parisian  socioty  involve 
all  public  and  prominent  men  in  an  amount 
of  expenditure  which  only  ample  fortunes 
could  supply.  But  exceedingly  few  men  in 
Franco  have  private  property  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  luxury  of  lofty  station,  and  of 
these  few  only  a  small  portion  enter  into 
public  life.  A  statesman  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  poor  man,  as  most  of  them  are,  is 


therefore  involved  in  expenditure  which  ne- 
cessitates some  supplemental  source  of  in- 
come. Hence,  not  only  the  constant  habit 
of  French  politicians  of  jobbing  in  the  pub- 
lic and  other  securities,  but  the  ready  abso- 
lution given  by  general  opinion  to  conduct 
which,  in  England,  would  stain  a  statesman's 
reputation  past  redemption.  It  is  felt  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  man  who  be- 
comes a  minister  in  France,  must  job,  in  or- 
der to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Now,  we  found  in  France,  among  reflect- 
ing politicians  of  nearly  all  parties,  not  only 
a  general  and  increasing  conviction  of  tho 
mischief  wrought  by  this  law  of  equal  divi- 
sion in  preventing  the  accumulation  and  cir- 
culation of  capital,  and  in  prohibiting  the 
formation  of  a  powerful,  permanent,  and 
wealthy  class, — but  a  strong  impression  that 
the  present  ruler  of  the  country  would  and 
ought  to  attempt  some  modification  or  repeal 
of  the  law  in  question.  The  Emperor,  they 
say,  may  do  this :  no  one  else  could.  No 
popular  or  representative  government  would 
dare  even  to  propose  its  abrogation  or  alter- 
ation: the  passion  for  equality  among  the 
French  people  makes  them  cling  to  this  law 
with  a  morbid  and  irrational  tenacity.  But 
a  despotic  government  might  brave  the  first 
opposition  which  would  certainly  be  aroused 
by  the  proposition  of  a  change ;  "and  in  a  few 
months  the  popular  indignation  would  havo 
spent*  itself,  and  would  die  away.  The 
greatest  difference  of  opinion,  however,  pre- 
vails as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desired 
that  the  Emperor  should,  and  expected  that 
ho  will,  modify  tho  existing  regulation.  One 
party  thinks  that,  considering  how  small  the 
families  generally  are  in  France,  it  would  bo 
sufficient  to  allow  the  father  two  child's  por- 
tions to  dispose  of  instead  of  only  one  as  at 
present,*  and  that  this  is  tho  limit  of  chango 
which  it  would  be  safe  or  possible  to  attempt. 
The  Legitimists,  many  of  them,  hope  that 
Louis  Napoleon  will  go  much  farther  than 
this,  and  leave  the  matter  entirely  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  parent,  in  which  case  they  imagino 
that  most  of  the  noblosse,  and  many  of  tho 
wealthier  bourgeoisie,  in  order  to  found  or  to 
maintain  a  family,  would  revert  to  the  cus- 
tom of  primogeniture,  and  endow  an  eldest 
son.  Others,  again — and  these  wo  believe 
to  be  tho  best  informed  as  to  his  intentions 
and  opinions — suppose  that  he  will  compro- 
mise the  matter  by  authorising  the  creation 


♦  The  existing  law  enacts  that  the  property  shall 
be  divided  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  chil- 
dren, and  one  ovtr.  Over  this  supplementary  portion 
alone  has  the  father  testamentary  power.  If  he  baa 
five  children  he  may  give  to  any  one  he  chooses,  not 
tmt-flfth,  but  two.$ix(k$.  If  he  has  three  children,  he 
may  give  one  of  them  not  one-third,  but  two*fourtkt, 
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of  majorats,  for  which  step  he  would  hare  emtio  peut  etre  compatible  avec  1c  principe  de 

the  sanction  of  his  uncle's  example.  The  1'ogalitd,  a  deux  conditions :  prcmiercment, que 
mode  of  operation,  it  is  imagined,  would  be  ,es  membresqui > component  no  jou.sscnt  dau- 

tUtm      u   .    .11  *k~»«.   „<•  „  cuns  droits  particulars,  et  subissont  en  tout  la 

th,s  .—Ho  would  enact  that  anj  man  Oi  a  jwj  coininun(J .  .^.dement,  que  les  distinctions 
certain  rank— or  perhaps  without  any  linn-  pUroInent  honorifiques,  accordees  a  une  classo, 
tatton  as  to  rank — possessed  of  a  certain  eoicnt  accessible  a  tous  les  eitoyens  d  un  menu 
amount  of  wealth,  might  create  a  majorat ;  etat,  qui  les  ont  achotces  par  leure  scrvices.ou 
t\p.,  might  set  apart  a  specified  portion  of  his  leurs  talente.  .  .  Napoleon  profita  dono 
income  or  his  property,  landed  or  funded,  as  dc  b  Ploirc  do  mit'  ct  du  pre^K*  d?nt  il 

an  endowment  for  his  eldest  or  his  chosen  C/&1\  entoe.uf  cn ,5.°  m"™™< •  P.our 

,  .  .   .        ,    ,.       ,  .fin  le  prqiet  qu'u  nu-ditait  denuis  long  temps, 

Wn,  (the  femainderto  be  divided  an.ong  the  d  mstituor  une  nobleiee.  .  .  Il  etablit  par  un 
children  in  equal  proportion.)  which  endow-  scnatus-consulte  qne  les  dignitaires  dc  fhmpire, 
ment  should  descend  undivided  and  entailed  a  tons  les  degre*.  pmirraicnt  transmettrc  a  leur 
In  the  direct  course  of  primogeniture.  Thus,  fils  uine  uc  titre.  qui  serait  celui  dc  due,  de 
if  a  marshal  of  tho  Empire,  or  an  old  mar-  eomte,  ou  de  baron,  suivant  la  dignite  du  pere 
qute.oramHlionnaire  banker,  had  a  property,  "  ,a  condition  d  avoir  fait  preuve  d'un  certain 

My  of  two  million  of  francs,  he  should  be  "™uj  t,l,rsf  au  U1,in?  dcvai  ^m 

• .     .    ,  .       .        .  .'.  attache  au  titre  confer*' a  la  descendance.  .  .  . 

authorised  to  set  apart  one  million  as  an  en-  Tol  fut  l  nri?rinc  dea  majorats.  Uh  grands  dig- 
dowment  tor  the  majorat,  which  should  de-  nitaires  durent  porter  *le  titre  Xaltesse.  Leura 
scend  unbroken  from  eldest  son  to  eldest  fils  nines  durent  porter  le  titre  de  dm s,  si  leur 
BOH,  through  future  generations,  while  the  pere  avait  institute  en  leur  favour  un  majorat 
remaining  million  should  be  divided  among  de  200,000  lines  de  rente    Les  ministres,  lea 

senateurs.  les  conscillcrs  d'Etat,  les  Presidents 
du  corps  legislatif,  les  archeveques,  furent  au- 
torises  a  porter  le  titre  de  cnmtis.  et  a  trans- 
mettre  le  titre  a  leurs  fils  ou  ncveux,  sous  la 
condition  d  un  majorat  de  30,000  livres  de  rente. 
Knfin  les  presidents  des  colleges  elcctoraux  a 
vie,  les  procureurs  generaux  et  cvequcs,  et  plu- 
sieurs  autrcs,  fureut  autorises  a  porter  le  titre 
de  baron*,  et  a  le  transniftttre  a  leurs  fils  nines, 
sous  la  cundition  d  un  majorat  dc  15,000  livrea 
de  rente.  I-os  simples  Membrcs  <le  la  I>gi«n 
I  d'Honneur  purent  v  appeler  Chevaliers,  et  trans- 
mettre  ce  tittro  moyeunant  un  majorat  de  3000 
livres  de  rente." 


all  the  children  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  actual  law.  By  this  means  a  race  of 
men  would  be  created  of  ample  and  of  cer- 
tain incomes,  who  by  that  circumstance  alone 
would  not  only  become  a  stable  class,  but, 
as  with  us,  would  naturally  form  tho  class 
out  of  whom  statesmen  would  be  chosen,  in- 
asmuch as  their  wealth  would  give  them 
means  of  studying  the  art  of  government 
and  preparing  themselves  for  taking  nart  in 
it, — would  exempt  them  from  the  low  temp- 
tations to  which  needy  politicians  are  ex- 
posed, and  would  render  them  too  influential 
to  be  lightly  neglected  or  alienated  by  any 
ruler.  They  might  not  be  a  titled  or  a  pri- 
vileged class,  but  they  would  enjoy  most  of 
the  power  and  discharge  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  an  aristocracy  ;  and  they  might  form 
a  body  with  w  hich  the  old  noblesse — now  so 
ignorant,  proud,  prejudiced,  and  indolent — 
might  amalgamate  with  advantage,  and  in 
which  it  might  in  time  be  merged. 

One  great  reason  for  believing  that  Louis 
Napoleon  will  do  something  of  this  sort  is, 
that  his  uncle,  of  whom  he  is  the  fanatical 
imitator,  did  so  before  him.  The  account 
of  Napoleon's  establishment  of  majorat*  is 
given  by  Thiers  in  his  "Consulat  et  T Em- 
pire," 1.  xxviii. 

<:  11  voulait,  avec  cc  qu'il  donnerait  a  ses  ge- 
neraux, fonder  de  grandes  families.  <jui  entour- 
assent  lc  tr<me.  coneourassent  a  le  defendre, 
contribuasscnt  a  l'eclat  de  la  societe  Francaiso. 
Fans  nuire  a  la  liberte  publi«jue.  sans  entrainer 
surtont  atievinc  violation  des  prineipes  d'egalite 
procUuneS  par  la  revolution  Francni«e 

m<fifinao    •>     n<,  ■  •*•*•/•   ..ii'iinn     At>!^i  sv/>*».i  tin 


Lex- 

perience  a  pouvre  .,„  une  aristocratic  tie  nuit  ;       f   h     ./;      f  j 

d  un  pavs,  car  1  anstocratie  ' 


Such  is  the  example  which  it  seems  prob- 
able that  Louis  Napoleon  will  follow,  if  his 
power  lasts  till  matters  are  ripe  for  the  at- 
tempt. 

111.  Some  of  the  most  formidable  difficul- 
ties which  the  present  or  indeed  any  Go- 
vernment has  to  contend  with  in  France, 
arise  from  tho  mode  in  which  the  army  is 
recruited.  The  soldiers  there  do  not,  a3 
with  us.  choose  the  military  profession  as  a 
career,  enlist  voluntarily  and  enlist  for  life; 
but  every  year  a  list  is  made  up  of  the 
young  men  iu  each  department  who  attain 
their  twentieth  year,  and  out  of  this  number 
(about  250,000)  SO.O00  conscripts  nro  se- 
lected by  ballot.  These  serve  in  the  ranks 
for  seven  years,  and  then  return  into  tho 
mass  of  citizens.  The  evil  consequences  of 
this  system  are  manifold.  In  tho  Jtrst  place, 
as  all  conscripts  are  rejected  who  are  under 
size,  who  are  feeble  in  health,  or  who  suffer 
under  any  liodily  defect  or  incapacity,  tho 


point  iila  lil>orte  dun  pavs,  car  l'amtocratic ' '  ~7    V  ,J"         ]V"  nal,un  9 

An-laisc  n  a  pas  mains  coniribuc  que  les  autrcs  ,yomh  physically  spcakmg.  and  those  who 
classo*  de  la  nation  a  la  liberie  dc  lc  Grande;"™  left  at  home  to  cultivate  the  soil,  per- 
ilretagne.    La  rai-on  dit  encore  qu' une  aristo-jform  the  peaceful  functions  of  citizens,  and 
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perpetuate  the  race,  are  the  inferior  mid  re- 
jected portion.  To  this  circumstance,  it  is 
said,  much  of  the  physical  deterioration  of 
the  people  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  wo  can  be- 
lieve, with  much  truth.  Secondly,  when 
these  conscripts,  after  having  passed  the 
seven  most  active  and  impressible  years  of 
their  life  in  tho  idle,  dissipated,  roving  ca- 
reer of  tho  garrison  and  tho  camp,  are  disband- 
ed and  minglo  with  their  fellow-countrymen, 
they  arc  without  any  trade  or  occupation, 
little  disposed  perhaps  to  learn  one,  and  at 
all  events  untaught  and  without  tho  manual 
and  professional  skill  which  early  practice 
can  alone  givo.  Thoy  commence  industrial 
avocations  often  with  distaste,  always  at  a 
disadvantage;  and  tho  sentiment  of  superi- 
ority which  they  must  in  many  respects 
feel  as  compared  with  those  around  them, 
increases  and  fosters  their  discontent.  Third- 
ly, By  this  arrangement,  not  only  is  a  vast 
proportion  of  tho  French  people  trained  to 


the  use  of  arms  and  the  manonivrcs  both  of  system  arises  out  of  the  passion  for  equality, 
regular  and  desultory  warfare,  but  the  army 
consists  of  young  soldiers  and  the  people  of 
veterans;  tho  enrolled  troops  are  (compara- 
tively) tho  raw  levies  ;  the  disbanded  troops 
are  the  experienced  soldiers.    The  result  is. 


just  sufficient  to  give  them  a  distaste  fur  the 
humble  and  useful  occupations  of  their  pa- 
rents, a  desire  for  intellectual  excitement  of 
a  miscellaneous  and  often  of  a  low  descrip- 
tion, a nd  a  conceit  of  their  own  fitness  for 
Careers  and  professions  which  demand  a 
really  liberal  and  comprehensive  education. 
Then  members  of  various  grades  and  class- 
es in  tho  social  scale  are  instructed  together, 
in  the  same  schools,  in  the  sauio  mode,  and 
on  the  same  subjects,  to  a  degree  of  which 
we  have  no  example  here.  If  the  peasant, 
the  grocer,  or  tho  tailor  can  scrape  together 
a  little  money,  his  sun  receives  his  training 
in  tho  same  seminary  as  the  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor whose  laud  ho  cultivates,  whoso 
sugar  and  collie  he  supplies,  and  whose  coat 
he  makes.  The  bov  who  ou"ht  to  be  a 
labourer  or  a  pc-tly  tradesman,  sits  on  the 
same  bench  and  learns  (he  same  lesson  as 
the  boy  who  is  destined  for  the  bar.  the  tri- 
bune, or  the  civil  service  of  the  State.  This 


and  fosters  it  in  turn,  flic  result  is,  that 
each  one  naturally  learns  to  despise  his  own 
destination,  and  to  aspire  to  that  of  his 
more  fortunate  school-fellow.  The  grocer's 
son  cannot  see  why  he  should  not  beeomc 


that  in  any  insurrection,  eineute,  or  street  i  an  advocate,  a  journalist,  or  a  statesman,  as 
fighting,  the  insurgents  not  only  can  readily  well  as  the  wealthier  and  noble-bom  lad 
find  admirably  trained  men  to  organiso  and  who.was  often  below  him  in  the  cla-s,  whom 


lead  them,  but  in  the  main  may  and  often 
do  consist  of  theso  very  men.  Tho  best 
troops  aro  on  tho  side  of  the  revolutionary 
mobs.  In  England,  a  handful  of  soldiers 
arc  a  match  for  thousands  of  undisciplined 
civilians.  In  Franco,  rebels  and  regiments 
meet  on  nearly  equal  terms.  It  is  said — 
wo  cannot  say  with  what  truth — that  Louis 
Napoleon  is  fully  alive  to  tho  dangers  and 
mischiefs  arising  from  this  source,  and  that 
he  intends  to  reorganize  at  least  a  portion 
of  tho  army  on  the  footing  of  voluntary  en- 
listment for  life,  or  for  twenty  years.  If  he 
docs  this  he  may  largely,  reduco  tho  army 
without  rendering  it  one  whit  less  cliicient. 

IV.  Those  who  havo  watched  tho  interior 
workings  of  society  in  France  long  and  close 
at  hand,  aro  inclined  to  attribute  much  of 
that  usclessness  and  discontent  which  is  one 
of  its  most  striking  features,  and  which  is 
the  despair  both  of  tho  friends  of  order  and 
tho  friends  of  freedom,  to  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education.  This  is  considered  to 
ombody  two  characteristic  errors,  both  of 
which  aro  dangerous,  and  both  of  which 
operate  in  the  same  direction, — it  is  too 
literary  and  too  little  industrial  nnd  utilita- 
rian, and  it  is  too  uniform  for  all  classes. 
The  great  proportion  of  those  who  attend  it 
acquire,  it  is  said,  a  smattering  of  literature, 


he  occasionally  thrashed,  and  often  helped 
over  tho  thorny  places  of  his  daily  task. 
I  Iencc  numbers  who  might  have  remained 
useful,  respectable,  and  contented  citizens  in 
their  own  humble  line,  arc  tempted  to 
"rush  out  of  their  sphere,"  and  emulate 
those  whoso  wealth  and  social  position  givo 
them  most  advantages  in  the  race.  De- 
feated competition  with  those  of  higher 
rank  becomes  in  their  ill-regulated  minds 
conspiracy  against  the  rank  itself,  and  the 
state  of  society  to  which  they  attribute 
their  defeat.  Instead  of  following  their  pa- 
rents' career,  they  aspire  to  that  of  their 
companions,  and  their  parents'  ambition 
often  stimulates  them  to  the  unequal  strife. 
Thoy  go  to  Paris  or  some  large  provincial 
town,  become  students  of  Medicine,  or  of 
Law,  or,  if  still  more  ambitious,  and  gifted 
with  any  superficial  cleverness,  attempt  the 
ruinous  and  disappointing  channel  of  tho 
Press.  They  fail  from  incapacity,  indo- 
lence, imperfect  education,  dissipated  habits, 
or  want  of  means  to  continue  the  struggle; 
they  become  homines  manque"*,  and  degene- 
rate into  £mc  it  tiers,  chevaliers  (Tindustrie, 
(AnffUd,  sharpers,)  or  malignant  penny-a- 
liners.* 


ii.r.  e  been  already  taken  to  mitigate 
leriog  tlie  instruction  given  in  the 
national  seminaries,  especially  the  primary  at«l  con- 
tinental ones,  les*  literal  and  more  practical.  J 


*  DORM  !>!< 
the  m  il,  by  r< 
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The  following  picture  from  a  French 
writer  of  great  talent  is  well  worth  perusal: 
— "  La  democratic  socialc  so  recrute  princi- 
palement  a  Paris  dans  deux  professions  :  les 
avocats  ct  les  gens  de  lcttres.  Le  corps 
des  avocats  et  la  cohuc  des  gens  de  lettres 
formcnt  deux  soci6tes  souterraines  qui  sont 
trcs  peu  connues  du  peuplc,  Francais  lui- 
raerae.  Ce  sont  les  deux  professions  qui 
sont  les  plus  faciles  quant  au  titre  a  obtcnir, 
ot  les  plus  dirhciles  en  raeme  temps,  si  Ton 
songe  aux  obstacles  sans  nombre  qu'il  faut 
traverser  pour  arriver  par  elles  a  uno  posi- 
tion sociale  fixe  ct  stable;  et  comme  ces 
deux  professions  sont  les  plus  larges  de 
toutcs,  comme  ces  titres  d'avocats  et  d  hom- 
ines de  lcttres  sont  les  plus  indctcrmin6s  de 
tous,  cc  sont  aussi  les  professions  et  les 
titres  qui  cachent  le  plus  de  misercs.  On 
n'imagine  pas  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  a  Paris 
Be  decoront  de  ces  titres  et  qui  usent  le 
pave  en  attendant  une  revolution  :  il  y  a 
des  avocats  qui  ne  donnent  que  des  lecons 
d'Allomand,  et  des  hommes  de  lettres  qui 
n'uscnt  d'autre  papier  que  le  livro  de  comp- 
tes  de  leur  estaminet  babituel.  Je  me 
rappelle  que,  dans  les  premiers  temps  de 
mon  sejour  a  Paris,  je  me  rendis  un  jour 
Rue  St.  Jaqucs,  chez  un  avocat  qui  preten- 
dait  donner  des  lecons  d'Allemand,  langue 

3uo  je  desirais  alors  beaucoup  apppendre. 
c  demeurai  consterne  en  apercevant  tant 
de  misere  unio  a  une  vanite  aussi  niaiso  et 
aussi  doplacec.  Au  dernier  etage  d'une 
maison  etroito  et  <lont  les  escaliers  rappel- 
laicnt  ces  cauchemars  oil  I  on  sc  sent  presso 
cntrc  deux  murstjui  se  rnpprochent  toujours, 
comme  pour  vous  etouflcr,  habitait  Tavocat 
maitro  de  langues.  Pour  arriver  jusqu a 
lui,  il  fallait  traverser  tout  un  detritus  de 
chaises  cassees,  do  mcubles  vermoulus,  de 
paniors  defonces,  de  bouteilles  sans  goulot, 
et  d'autres,  instrumens  pareils ;  car  le  mal- 
heurcux  habitait  au-dessus  de  cct  etage  qui 
a  Paris  scrt  aux  portiers  a  doposer  tous  les 
utcnsiles  de  rebut,  et  remplace  les  greniers. 
Pompeusement  il  avait  edit  au-dessus  de 
aa  portc  :  M.  D.  Avocat.  Cette  chambre 
n'indiquait  pas  la  misere,  car  olle  etait  la 
misere  ello-mcmo;  les  mursnus  n'y  etaient 
pas  mumc  en  haillons;  le  plafond  etait 
depuis  longtemps  absent.  One  robe  do 
chambre  innommable  recouvrait  les  mem- 
bres  du  malhcurcux  accorde  sur  un  table  a 
laquellc  raanquait  un  pied,  et  dont  un 
second  etait  prolonge  au  moyen  do  deux 
briques  cassees.  La  conversation  s'engagea 
et  comme  je  jctais  les  ycux  sur  les  sales 
papicrs  qui  encombraient  cette  table  : 
'  Voici,  mo  dit-il  d'un  air  magistral,  le  der- 
nier discours  d'ouverteuro  que  M.  la  Presi- 
dent Dupin  m'a  envoyev    Je  demeurai 


confondu  de  tant  de  vanite"  unio  a  tant  do 

pauvrete  Quant  aux  hommes 

de  lettres  pris  en  masse,  ma  surprise  a  ete 
plus  penible  encore  

"  Nous  repetons  que,  par  la  dislocation  • 
que  les  uns  opcrent  dans  les  intelligences 
et  par  les  manoeuvres  tortucuses  des  autres, 
par  la  vie  souterrainc  qui  leur  est  commune, 
ces  deux  professsions  d'avocat  et  d'homme 
de  lettres  exercent  dans  la  societe  Fran- 
chise une  influence  fatale,  ct  qu'elles  sont 
les  deux  dissolvans  les  plus  actifs  de  leur 
pays.  Natures  ploine  de  vanite,  sans  res- 
sources  morales  pour  purifier  1  nutation 
qu'uno  gene  incessante  jeta  dans  leur  vie,  il 
so  retourncnt  et  mordent, — ou  bien  ceux 
qui  ont  le  plus  de  force  morale  Voccupent  a 
miner  les  principes  du  pouvoir  inccssament, 
sans  rolache,  froidement,  et  sans  que  les 
douleurs  qui  les  harcelont  les  arretent  un 
moment."  * 

The  last  remarks  throw  some  light  upon 
a  subject  which  has  always  been  one  of 
great  perplexity  and  surprise  to  Englishmen 
— the  state  of  the  press  in  France,  the  mode* 
in  which  it  is  treated,  and  the  light  in  which 
it  is  regarded.  We  have  never  been  able 
fully  to  comprehend,  in  a  nation  so  cnlight- 
••!  =  •  •  1  unrestrained  as  the  French,  either 
the  ceaseless  war  which  every  Government, 
whatever  was  its  origin  and  constituent  ele- 
ments, has  always  waged  against  journal- 
ism, nor  the  quietness  and  apparent  satis- 
faction with  which  its  despotic  and  merciless 
repression  by  Louis  Napoleon  has  been 
received  and  acquiesced  in.  Napoleon  the 
Great  always  declared,  that  if  the  press 
were  left  free,  as  in  England,  it  would  not 
oniy  destroy  every  administration  and  every 
party,  but  would  render  all  government 
impossible  in  France ;  and  every  succes- 
sive ruler  or  ministry  which  has  held  the 
reins  of  power  has,  either  avowedly  or  im- 
plicitly, confirmed  his  statement.  Legiti- 
mate monarchs,  despotic  monarchs,  mon- 
archs  by  popular  choice,  administrations 
composed  of  journalists  and  men  of  letters, 
assemblies  chosen  by  universal  suffrage, — 
have  all  vied  with  one  another  in  the  seve- 
rity of  their  laws  for  gagging  and  muzzling 
the  press,  and  in  the  rigour  with  which  they 
have  prosecuted  editors  and  newspaper-wri- 
ters. And  what  is  strangest  of  all  is,  that, 
of  late  years,  at  least,  the  people  seem  to 
have  approved  and  sanctioned  this  repres- 
sive action  of  the  authorities.  Charles  X. 
endeavoured  to  put  down  the  freedom  of  the 
press  by  illegal  ordinances,  but  the  attempt 
cost  him  his  throne.    Louis  Philippe  suc- 


*  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  Mceurs  Dcmocrati- 
quee  et  Sociale*.   Par  Emile  Montegut. 
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ceedcd  him,  and  called  to  bis  Cabinet  tbo 
very  men  whose  fame  and  fortune  had  been 
made  by  journalism  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
firmly  established  on  the  throne,  than  ho 
*  found  or  deemed  it  necessary  to  turn  round 
upon  the  power  which  had  mainly  contri- 
buted to  his  elevation,  and  both  Thiers  and 
Guizot  supported  him  in  restrictive  laws 
and  constant  prosecutions.  Juries  were  ge- 
nerally ready  to  convict,  and  judges  always 
ready  to  inflict  the  severest  penalties.  When 
Louis  Philippe  was  replaced  by  a  Republic 
an  assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
not  only  required  a  very  heavy  cautionnc- 
ment  to  be  deposited  as  security  for  good 
behaviour  before  any  one  was  allowed  to  es- 
tablish a  journal,  but  struck  tho  most  fatal 
blow  ever  aimed  at  the  influence  of  tho 
press,  by  the  law  which  enacted  that  every 
writer  must  affix  his  namo  to  his  articles, — 
thus  depriving  him  both  of  the  shelter  and 
the  weight  of  the  anonymous.  Moreover, 
during  this  time  of  popular  government, 
there  was,  we  believe,  ouly  one  instance  in 
which  a  jury  refused  to  convict  in  tho  case 
of  a  newspaper  prosecution.  Lastly,  the 
very  first  act  of  tho  President  after  the 
coup  (Citat  was  to  destroy  all  remains  of 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  daily 
press;  and  no  one  of  his  acts  assuredly  met 
with  such  general,  cordial,  or  prompt  appro- 
val. Some  were  indignant  at  being  denied 
a  channel  for  the  expression  of  their  indig- 
nation :  some  deplored  the  impossibility 
which  resulted  of  obtaining  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  public  occurrences;  some 
thought  tho  repression  needlessly  stringent ; 
but  of  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  necessity, 
and  the  beneficent  operation  of  some  such 
measure,  at  all  events  as  a  temporary  one, 
we  scarcely  heard  two  opinions  among  the 
leaders  and  respectable  men  of  all  parties 
in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  by  little  and  little  the 
newspaper  press,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had 
fallen  from  the  high  position  and  character 
it  once  enjoyed  to  a  state  of  the  most  un- 
bounded and  merited  contempt  and  aversion. 
It  had  ceased  to  be  a  public  protector,  and 
had  become  a  public  enemy  and  a  public 
danger.  It  respected  nothing,  and  was  re- 
spected by  no  one.  After  the  Restoration 
and  up  to  1830,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  able,  instructed,  honourable  men — often 
ambitious,  sometimes  unscrupulous,  but  still 
men  of  earnest  convictions,  resolute  purpose, 
and  high  attainments.  About  1829,  it  had 
reached  its  highest  glory  and  its  widest  influ- 
ence. Chateaubriand  and  Benjamin  Constant 
were  gone  from  the  stage;  but  Thiers,  Mig- 
net,  Guizot,  Villcmain,  Cousin,  Salvandy, 
Armand  Carrel,  and  many  others,  were  in 


the  noon-day  of  activity  and  strength,  and 
laboured  to  inoculate  the  country  with  their 
principles  in  the  columns  of  the  Globe,  tho 
Constitutionnel,  and  tho  National.  As  the 
reading  public  multiplied,  and  the  fame  and 
power  ^f  journalism  increased,  new  papers 
were  set  on  foot,  but  these  wcro  unavoidably 
conducted  by  men  of  less  ability  and  knowl- 
edge, supplying  an  inferior  article,  and  satis- 
fied with  a  lower  remuneration.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1830  carried  many  of  the  writers 
of  the  highest  genius  and  reputation  into  the 
Ministry  ;  from  journalists  they  became  ac- 
tive and  practical  statesmen,  and  of  course 
had  to  abandon  their  previous  vocation.  The 
consequences  were  twofold; — First,  Their 
places  had  to  be  supplied  by  men  of  far 
lower  attainments  and  capacities  and  less 
fixed  and  sincere  opinions,  who  endeavoured 
to  make  up  in  piquancy  what  their  articles 
wanted  in  solidity  and  value,  and,  like  bad 
cooks,  attempted  to  disguise  by  unlimited 
salt  and  pepper  the  poverty  of  their  mate- 
rials and  tho  imperfection  of  their  workman- 
ship. Secondly,  The  success  of  the  first  class 
of  writers,  whoso  pcn3  had  gained  them 
Ministerial  portfolios,  inflamed  to  the  utmost 
degree  the  ambition  of  every  smart  Parisian 
or  aspiring  provincial  who  imagined  himself 
endowed  with  any  literary  talent;  the  friends 
and  relations  of  those  who  had  been  thus  suc- 
cessful implored  them  to  introduce  them  into 
the  career  of  journalism  ;  new  journals  were 
established  which  had  to  force  a  circulation 
as  they  best  might,  by  universal  de"nigrement, 
by  spicing  highly,  and  attacking  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  tho  class  of  contributors  became 
worse  and  worse,  and  newspaper  writing 
from  being  an  honourable  profession,  sank 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  trade.  Then  one  of 
the  chief  of  these  competitors  for  public 
favour  (Etnilo  do  Girardin,  wo  believe)  set 
the  example  of  lowering  the  price  of  his 
paper,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  wider  circu- 
lation than  his  rivals.  This  obliged  him, 
first,  to  lower  the  rate  of  remuneration  to 
his  contributors,  and  of  course  to  be  con- 
tented with  an  inferior  set;  and,  secondly,  to 
write  down  to  a  lower  audience,  and  pepper 
more  coarsely  still.  Political  articles  were 
not  always  stimulating  enough  for  appetites 
that  had  long  fed  on  garbage  and  on  poison, 
so  tho  feuilletons  of  Eug6no  Sue's  stamp  were 
introduced,  and  completed  the  degradation 
and  dcnaturalisation  of  the  public  taste. 
Things  went  on  thus  till  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  press  got  into  the  hands  of  mere 
literary  bravos,  assassins,  panders,  and  ad- 
venturers, without  principles,  without  con- 
victions, of  perverted  and  mutilated  powers, 
of  imperfect  and  superficial  knowledge,  mere 
manufacturers  for  money,  who  would  often 
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write  at  the  same  moment  for  two  hostile 
journals,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
question,  and  who  respected  neither  the  de- 
cencies of  private  life  nor  the  duties  of  a 
puhlic  station.  Of  course  there  were  jour- 
nals to  whom  these  observations  would  not 
apply  ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  if«wo  take 
our  :' Satirist,"  "Northern  Star,"  "The  Na- 
tion," and  other  of  the  more  violent  Irish 
papers,  wc  shall  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
the  sort  of  political  excitement  which  was 
daily  served  up  to  the  Parisian  public. 
Journalism  had  lost  its  character,  but  not  its 
power.  It  became  a  discredit  to  men  of 
real  ability  and  reputation  to  be  connected 
with  it.  Much  of  it  sank  to  what  it  is  now 
— a  common  sewer — un  veritable  cgout,  as 
we  heard  one  leading  minister  describe  it. 
Still  it  exercised  influence  over  the  hasty 
and  fiery  temperaments  of  Frenchmeu  which 
our  cooler  and  more  phlegmatic  spirits  cannot 
adequately  estimate.  It  still  acted  as  a  fire- 
brand and  a  poison;  it  still  had  power  to 
arouse  the  passions  of  that  excitable  people, 
just  as  a  dram  can  madden  and  intoxicate, 
though  known  by  the  drinker  to  be  noxious 
and  adulterated ; — and  when  Louis  Napo- 
leon put  it  down  with  so  relentless  a  gripe, 
the  nation  thanked  him,  as  we  might  thank 
a  despot  who  withheld  u  fire-water"  from  the 
Red  Indian  savages  around  us,  or  who  shut 
up  gin-shops  hf  a  time  of  popular  fury  and 
commotion. 

The  death  of  journalism  in  France  was 
probably  necessary  to  its  resurrection  in  a 
purer  spirit  and  a  healthier  frame.  The 
time  will  come,  sooner  or  later — the  adhe- 
rents even  of  the  new  Emperor  avow  their 
expectation  of  tliat  time — when  a  period  of 
peaeo  and  quiet  shall  have  calmed  the  furi- 
ous passions  which  revolution  after  revolu- 
tion has  engendered  aud  nursed ;  when 
Franco,  restored  by  fasting  to  a  sound  and 
healthy  appetite,  shall  be  anxious  for  some 
wholesome  food ;  and  when  the  desire  for 
the  discussion  of  political  and  social  interests, 
natural  to  an  intellectual  people,  will  revive, 
and  may  be  safely  aud  moderately  indulged. 
Men  qualified  to  instruct  and  guide  the  peo- 
ple, may  then,  without  discredit,  engage  in 
periodical  literature,  without  the  fear  of  be- 
ing dishonoured  by  low  associates,  without  be- 
ing  compelled  to  lower  their  style  to  the  taste  | 
of  pallid  or  blast'  readers.  Reviews,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  weekly  papers  will,  it 
is  hoped,  recommence  the  political  education 
of  the  nation,  and  the  rational  and  reflective 
criticism  of  the  Government;  and  when  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  newspaper  press 
has  been  restored,  daily  journals  may  follow 
with  comparative  safety  and  hope  of  patriotic 
service.    These  are  the  hopes  of  the  more 


thoughtful  of  the  French  politicians,  and  the 
belief  of  many.  The  present  restrict  ions, 
they  say,  are  only  fitted  to  a  state  of  crises 
and  transition,  and  aro  to  be  judged  of  only 
as  provisional  and  temporary.  If,  when  or- 
der is  fully  re-established,  they  are  not  judi- 
ciously and  gradually  relaxed,  discontent 
and  resistance  will  ultimately  ensue.  France 
cannot,  ought  not,  will  not  submit  to  bo 
permanently  deprived  of  free  discussion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  philosophical  observers  in 
France  that  the  Emperor  has  before  him  a 
rich  harvest  of  splendid  possibilities  if  he 
has  the  talents,  the  judgment,  and  the  pa- 
triotism to  sec  them  and  to  strive  for  them. 
His  position  is  one  of  enormous  and  almost 
unparalleled  advantages.  He  has  the  pow- 
er of  an  oriental  despot  added  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  tho  almost  unanimous  choice  of  tho 
people.  He  has  no  rival  and  no  opposition. 
He  has  arrived  at  supreme  authority  at  a 
moment  when  France,  worn  out  with  strife 
and  tumult,  and  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
anarchy  which  a  year  ago  menaced  them  so 
fiercely,  is  clamorous  at  once  for  a  master 
and  a  protector.  One  point  in  his  character 
is  especially  relied  on ;  people  arc  satisfied 
that  ho  will  shrink  from  nothing  which  is  re- 
quisite to  maintain  order,  and  suppress  in- 
surrection ;  that  ho  will  not,  like  Louis 
Philippe,  cast  down  his  power  from  want  of 
nerve  or  resolution  to  maintain  it.  Wo 
found  that  the  burden  of  conversation  on 
every  side  was  the  same — "  Wc  are  weary 
of  ceaseless  and  purposeless  strife  ;  wc  aro 
sick  of  politics ;  we  can  no  longer  bear  to 
live  under  the  harass  of  perpetual  alarms — 
alarms  which  thoso  who  know  what  fearful 
elements  of  mischief  and  disorganization  ex- 
ist in  French  society — how  full  is  Paris,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  France,  of  liberated  gal- 
ley-slaves, of  fanatic  socialists,  of  escaped  or 
pardoned  insurrectionists — are  little  disposed 
to  deride  as  unfounded  or  exaggerated." 
With  a  nation  in  this  prostrate,  fatigued, 
and  obedient  state  of  mind,  with  power  as 
unlimited  as  his,  and  with  a  resolute  and  un- 
relenting will,  the  Emperor  mny  do  much — 
everything  for  France.  117//  he?  Has  he 
tho  capacity  ?  Has  he  tho  knowledge  1 
Has  he  tho  duo  sense  of  his  position  ? 
His  friends  and  the  cooler  and  more  hope- 
ful observers  (who,  however,  are  seldom 
very  numerous  in  France)  reason  thus,  in 
a  tone  which  in  some  is  little  more  than 
wish,  and  in  others  rises  into  sanguine  anti- 
cipation, and  almost  intoprophecy: — that  the 
present  tyranny  is  only  transitional,  adapt- 
ed to  a  dangerous  crisis  and  a  deep-seated 
malady,  and  must  be  judged  as  such;  that  a 
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period  of  stern  and  iron  rule  is  absolute- 
ly  necessary  in  order  to  crush  into  absolute 
hopelessness  all  insurrectionary  and  revolu- 
tionary parties,  and  to  give  time  for  the  tur- 
bid and  muddy  elements  of  society  to  settle 
down  into  calm  stagnation,  and  for  the  great 
central  ideas  of  religion,  of  duty,  of  patriot- 
ism, of  family,  to  take  root  again  in  the  mind 
of  the  nation  ;  that  some  years  devoted  to 
repose,  to  recovery,  to  tho  pursuit  of  national 
prosperity,  must  be  allowed  before  France  is 
ready  again  for  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  of 
citizenship;  that,  in  fact,  an  interval  of  calm 
as  rigid  and  unbroken  as  the  grave,  is  an  in- 
dispensable vestibule  to  a  better,  a  serener, 
and  a  healthier  life.  They  urge,  moreover, 
that  gradual  improvements  may  be  ingrafted 
on  a  stable  Government,  and  gradual  liber- 
tics  may  be  wrung  out  of  a  despotic  one ;  but 
that  all  history,  and  French  history  most  of 
all,  too  clearly  shows  that  from  the  over- 
tkroto  of  authority,  neither  freedom  nor  or- 
der can  arise,  and  that  revolution  can  only, 
after  much  tribulation  and  many  sufferings, 
terminate  in  restoration.  The  nation  has 
twice,  at  least,  had  carte  blanche  as  to  its 
own  future,  and  both  times  it  has  failed  to 
construct  anything  fitted  or  desirable  to  last. 
They  affirm,  too,  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  a 
clear  perception  of  the  needs  of  France,  and 
has  planned  several  reforms  which  will  be 
abiding  blessings  to  the  country,  long  af- 
ter ho  and  his  dynasty  shall  have  passed 
away.  Finally,  they  declare,  and  wo  believe 
with  perfect  truth,  that  there  exists  now  in 
France  a  strong  reactionary  tendency,  an 
increasing  and  spreading  conviction  that 
something  of  the  past  must  be  recalled  be- 
fore an  enduring  basis  for  any  political  sys- 
tem can  be  laid  ;  that  whatever  of  loyalty, 
of  chivalry,  of  religious  sincerity  yet  re- 
mains in  France  must  be  satisfied,  embraced, 
and  enlisted,  in  any  Government  that  is  to 
remain.  Their  hope  and  wish,  therefore, — 
the  solution  of  affairs  which  alone  seems  to 
them  to  offer  a  rational  and  vivid  prospect 
of  permanent  good  and  ultimate  tranquillity, 
— is,  that  tho  Emperor,  having  done  his 
work  of  pacifying,  consolidating  and  com- 
pressing France,  and  laying  broad  and  deep 
the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy  of  statesmen, 
and  a  bourgeoisie  of  prosperous  habits  and 
commercial  propensities,  shall  pass  away 
without  direct  lineal  heirs;  that  he  should 
be  succeeded  by  Henri  V.,  who  will  rally  to 
the  re-established  throne  tho  clergy  and  the 
Legitimists,  and  that  he  in  his  turn  dying 
without  progeny,  the  crown  shall  naturally 
pass  to  the  Comptc  de  Paris,  who  will  rega- 
thcr  the  Orleanists  under  his  wings.  In  this 
scheme,  each  party  in  France  will  have  had 


have  gathered  round  it  and  attached  to  it 
all  rival  scetious,  the  Imperialists,  the  Bour- 
bouists,  and  the  adherents  of  Louis  Philippe's 
family  ;  and  the  Republicans  alone,  too  few 
to  be  important,  will  alone  have  been  left 
out.  Moreover,  at  each  successive  change  of 
rulers,  the  French  nation  may  easily,  if  it 
knows  how,  obtain  an  extension  of  its  poli- 
tical liberties;  and  with  the  Compte  do 
Paris  will  conic  back  to  power — instructed 
and  chastened  by  the  lessons  of  the  past — 
those  friends  of  parliamentary  government 
who  shall  havo  survived  to  that  riper  day, 
and  whose  offences  the  nation  shall  by  that 
time  have  forgiven.  The  cycle  of  changes, 
twice  trodden  with  little  profit,  will  at  length 
have  come  to  a  peaceable  and  natural  ter- 
mination. 


Republic     -  (1793.) 

Empire  -    -  (1804.) 

Restoration  -  (1814.) 

Orleaniam  -  (1S30.) 


Republic  -  (1848.) 

Empire  -  -  (1852.) 

Rcttoralion  -  ( 

Orltani$m  -  ( 


If 


its  restoration : 
vol.  xvm. 


tho  throne  will 
13— B 


But  for  tho  working  out  of  this  eutlianasia 
of  revolutionism,  time,  quiet,  and  the  life  of 
Louis  Napoleon  are  needed.  The  chances 
of  tho  future  may  be  marred  by  three  pos- 
sibilities, war,  bankruptcy,  or  assassination. 
The  last — an  accident  on  which  it  would  be 
vain  to  speculate — would  of  course  cut  short 
all  hopes.  Bankruptcy  might  be  fatal  to 
him  by  the  universal  indignation  it  would 
excite  among  all  that  is  respectable  or 
wealthy  in  the  nation,  and  how  to  equalize 
the  revenue  and  the  expenditure,  without 
some  such  disgraceful  catastrophe,  is  one  of 
the  knottiest  problems  he  has  now  to  solve.* 
Retrenchment  and  an  income-tax  combined 
— if  he  havo  courage  for  the  one  and  self- 
denial  for  the  other — may  save  him.  Lastly, 
comes  the  question  of  peace  or  war — a  most 
momentous  one  for  US,  for  France,  and  for 
all  Europe.  Without  peace,  the  calm  and 
consolidation  requisite  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  country  cannot  be  obtained.  Does 
Louis  Napoleon  intend,  and  will  he  be  able, 
to  keep  the  pence  ?  To  answer  this  question 
we  must  consider  carefully,  first,  his  charac- 
ter ;  secondly,  his  professions  ;  thirdly,  his 
obvious  interest*;  and  fourthly,  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  position.  These  arc  difficult 
problems  for  solution :  on  this  subject,  as 
on  most  others,  accurate  knowledge  is  not 
easy  of  attainment  in  France.  "Iruth  (as 
Barrow  says)  cannot  be  discerned  amid  the 
smoke  of  wrathful  expressions;"  and  the 
passions  of  those  nearer  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and,  therefore,  most  favourably  placed 

*  The  MonUeur  statts,  that  the  deficit  of  1852  has 
been  reduced  to  40,000,000  franca,  but  this  statement, 
like  most  official  ones  in  France,  must,  we  fear,  t» 
I  received  with  hesitation. 
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for  observation,  are  still  so  violent  and 
angry,  that  their  statement*  and  opinions 
arc  rather  misleading  than  informing.  Ne- 
vertheless, having  had  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  sentiments  of  most  parties  in 
Franco  respecting  the  new  Emperor,  and 
having,  it  is  fair  to  state,  conversed  with 
five  of  his  enemies  for  one  of  his  friends,  wc 
shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers 
what,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  real  state  of 
tho  case. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  certain,  and 
is  now  beginning  to  be  admitted,  even  by 
his  bitterest  enemies,  that  Louis  Napoleon 
is  not  the  foolish  imbecile  it  was  so  long  the 
fashion  to  consider  him.  Those  who  aided 
in  recalling  him  to  France,  and  elevating 
him  to  tho  P residency,  under  tho  impression 
that  one  so  silly  and  borne"  would  1k>  rendered 
a  pliant  tool  in  their  hands,  soon  found  that 
they  reckoned  without  their  host.  IlismtW, 
it  is  true,  is  neither  capacious,  powerful,  nor 
well-stored;  but  his  moral  qualities  are  of  a 
most  rare  and  serviceable  kind.  His  talents 
aro  ordinary,  but  his  perseverance,  tenacity, 
power  of  dissimulation,  and  inflexibility  of 
will,  are  extraordinary.  He  is  a  rnemorablo 
and  most  instructive  example  that  great 
achievements  are  within  the  reach  of  a  very 
moderate  intellect,  when  that  intellect  is 
concentrated  upon  a  single  object,  and  linked 
with  unbending  and  undaunted  resolution. 
Moreover,  his  mental  endowments,  though 
neither  varied  nor  comprehensive,  are  very 
vigorous.  He  is  naturally  shrewd,  secret, 
and  impenetrable.  He  has  the  invaluable 
faculty  of  silence.  He  has,  too,  been  a 
patient  and  a  wide  observer.  He  has 
studied  politics  in  Switzerland,  in  America, 
and  in  England  :  he  has  devoted  his  mind 
to  that  one  subject.  Ho  is,  too,  a  deep 
thinker.  He  ponders  much;  which  few 
Frenchmen  do.  His  six  years'  captivity 
in  Ham  matured  and  strengthened,  by  si- 
lent meditation,  whatever  natural  capacities 
he  may  have  possessed.  He  writes  well 
and  speaks  well ;  and  all  his  writings  and 
speeches,  even  where  they  betray  tho  nar- 
row limits  of  his  knowledge,  indicate  an 
eminently  thoughtful  mind.  1  le  has  brooded 
over  the  history,  politics,  and  social  condi- 
tion of  France,  till  on  these  subjects  he  is 
probably  one  of  tho  best  informed  men  in 
the  country,  though,  like  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen, wedded  to  many  absurd  and  im- 
practicable crotchets,  which  a  better  know- 
ledge of  political  economy  would  explode. 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  whatever  he  docs  and 
says  is  his  own.  He  acts  and  speaks  for  him- 
self, without  Interference  and  without  assist- 
ance. He  listens  to  every  one,  asks  advice 
from  no  one,  give-  hi>>  interlocutors  no  idea 


whether  or  not  their  arguments  have  made  the 
least  impression  upon  him,  but  revolves  his 
plans  in  tho  gloomy  recesses  of  his  own  brain, 
and  brings  them  forth  matured,  homogene- 
ous, and  unexpected.  Tho  minutest  details  of 
the  coup  <f  c'tat  were  arranged  by  himself.  All 
those  from  Cliangarnier  and  Thiors  down  to 
Faucher,  who  have  endeavoured  to  lead, 
drive,  or  govern  him,  have  all  been  baffled, 
outwitted,  and  cast  aside.  When  ho  rose 
at  the  table  of  Bordeaux  to  make  his  re- 
cent colebrated  speech,  ho  observed  to  his 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  sat  next 
him — "  Now  I  am  going  to  astonish  you 
not  a  little."  When  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  Abdel  Kader  at  Amboise, 
General  St.  Amand  expressed  his  hope  that 
Louis  Napoleon  would  not  think  of  liberat- 
ing him,  made  a  long  speech,  expository  of 
all  the  evils  that  would  result  from  such  a 
piece  of  Quixotic  generosity,  and  quitted  tho 
President  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  any  such  scheme  from 
his  thoughts.  Nor  was  it  till  he  actually 
heard  Louis  Napoleon  announcing  to  his 
captive  his  approaching  freedom,  that  he 
was  aware  how  much  good  argument  he  had 
thrown  away.  Whatever,  therefore,  of  sa- 
gacity or  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  lan- 
guage or  conduct  of  tho  new  Emperor,  must 
be  credited  to  himself  nlono. 

But  wc  shall  greatly  and  dangerously  mis- 
conceive Louis  Napoleon,  if  wo  regard  him 
as  a  man  of  shrewdness,  reflection,  and  cal- 
culation only.  The  most  prominent  feature 
of  his  character  is  a  wild,  irregular  rotiuin~ 
esqtie  imagination, — which  often  overrides 
all  his  reasoning  and  reflective  faculties,  and 
spurs  him  on  to  actions  and  attempts  which 
seem  insane  if  they  fail,  and  the  acmo  of 
splendid  audacity  if  they  succeed.  The 
abortions  of  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne,  and 
the  coup  crYfar  of  last  December,  were 
equally  tho  dictates — alike  tho  legitimate 
progeny — of  the  same  mental  peculiarity. 
He  believes,  too,  in  his  ,:  star."  Ho  is  even 
a  blinder  and  rashor  fatalist  than  his  uncle. 
From  early  childhood  he  believed  himself 
destined  to  restore  the  Dynasty  of  the  Buon- 
apartists,  and  the  old  glories  of  the  Empire. 
He  brooded  over  this  imagined  destiny  dur- 
ing long  years  of  exile,  and  in  tho  weary 
days  and  nights  of  his  imprisonment,  till  it 
acquired  in  his  fancy  the  solidity  and  dimen- 
sions of  an  ordained  fact.  He  twice  at- 
tempted to  pluck  the  pear  before  it  was  ripe. 
I  lis  ludicrous  failure  in  no  degree  discour- 
aged him,  or  shook  his  conviction  of  ulti- 
mate success.  Ho  only  waited  for  another 
opportunity,  and  prepared  for  it  with  more 
cduloos  diligence  and  caution,  lie  w  bided 
his  time :"'  tho  time  came :  he  struck  aud 
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won.  After  such  success — after  having  risen 
in  four  years  from  being  an  impoverished 
exile  to  being  Emperor  of  France — after 
having  played  the  boldest  stroke  for  empire 
known  in  modern  history — after  having  dis- 
comfited, deceived,  and  overpowered  the 
cleverest,  the  most  popular,  the  most  emi- 
nent, and  the  most  experienced  men  in 
France, — we  may  well  belicvo  that  his  faith 
in  his  "destiny"  is  confirmed  and  rooted 
almost  to  the  pitch  of  monomania,  and  that 
no  future  achievement,  no  further  pinnacle 
of  greatness,  will  seem  wild  or  impossible  to 
him  after  a  Past  so  eventful,  marvellous,  and 
demoralizing. 

Another  peculiarity  of  his  character  is, 
that  he  never  abandons  an  idea  or  a  project 
he  has  once  entertained.  If  he  meets  with  dif- 
ficulties and  opposition  ho  dissimulates 
or  postpones:  he  never  really  yields  or 
changes.  Cold,  patient,  and  inscrutable,  he 
waits  and  watches,  and  returns  to  his  purpose 
when  the  favourable  moment  has  arrived. 
History  affords  few  examples  of  such  a  per- 
tinacious, enduring,  relentless,  inexorable 
will.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  species  of  great- 
ness of  the  most  formidable  kind.  If, 
then,  to  this  delineation  wc  add  that, 
reserved  and  silent  as  he  is,  he  has  the 
art  of  attracting  warmly  to  him  those  who 
have  been  long  about  him,  and  who  have 
lived  intimately  with  him ;  that,  like  most 
fatalists,  he  is  wholly  unscrupulous  and  unhe- 
sitating as  to  his  agents  and  his  means  ;  and 
that  he  entertains  and  has  deliberately  ma- 
tured the  most  extensive,  deep-laid,  and 
magnificent  schemes  of  foreign  policy,  we 
have  exhausted  nearly  all  that  wc  can  speak 
of  as  certain  and  reliable  regarding  this  re- 
markable man  ;  and  assuredly  we  have  said 
enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  France 
has  given  to  herself  a  master  whom  it 
concerns  all  European  statesmen — those  of 
this  country  more  especially — to  study 
closely,  and  to  watch  unrestingly.  Cool, 
daring,  imperturbable,  cunning,  and  pro- 
foundly secret — a  perplexing  compound  of 
the  sagaciotjs  calculator  and  the  head- 
strong fanatic — with  a  largo  navy,  an 
unrivalled  army,  and  a  prostrate  and 
approving  nation,  what  is  there  which  he 
may  not  attempt,  and  might  not  achieve  ? 
He  never  abandons  an  idea  or  project ;  ho 
recoils  from  no  rashness ;  he  bcliovcs  in  no 
impossibility.  Why  should  he  1  After 
tho  marvellous  past,  why  should  ho  doubt 
the  future  ?  He  succeeded  in  the  coup  rf 
4tat — why  should  he  fail  in  a  covp  de  main 
exle'rieurl  He  believed  himself  destined 
to  restore  the  Empire :  he  has  restored  it. 
He  believes  himself  destined  to  recover  tho 
imperial  boundary  line,  and  to  wipe  out  the 


memory  of  Waterloo :  is  he  likely  to  shrink 
from  the  adventure  ?  It  is  said  that  he  ad- 
mires England  and  her  institutions,  and  that 
he  is  grateful  for  tho  kindness  and  protection 
he  met  with  while  among  us.  Both  wc  belicvo 
to  be  true  ;  but  when  did  considerations  of 
this  sort  ever  restrain  a  politician  who  be- 
lieves in  his  "  star  ?" 

One  other  featuro  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
mind  must  be  noticed  before  wc  can  be  in  a 
position  rightly  to  estimate  the  probabilities 
of  his  future  career.  He  is  a  close  and  ser- 
vile copyist  of  his  uncle.  Ho  has  studied 
profoundly  not  only  tho  history  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  but  his  opinions  on  all  matters  of 
policy  and  administration.  lie  believes,  and 
wc  think  justly,  that  Napoleon  understood 
more  thoroughly  than  any  Frenchman  of  bis 
day,  the  nature  of  the  government  which 
France  needed,  and  the  degree  of  self-go- 
vernment which  she  could  manage  and  would 
bear ;  that  his  sagacity  and  justcsse  (Tesprit 
on  nearly  all  subjects  of  administration  ap- 
proached to  inspiration  ;  and  that,  if  ho  treads 
in  his  footsteps,  he  may  aspire  to  emulate 
his  glory.  This  is  a  sentiment  eminently 
misleading,  and  full  of  danger.  Tho  talents 
of  the  two  men  arc  so  wholly  different,  the 
internal  condition  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
character  and  feelings  of  the  nation  have  been 
so  changed  by  thirty-five  years  of  peace  and 
free  institutions,  that  maxims  and  modes  of 
proceedings  sound  and  expedient  then,  may 
bo  utterly  inapplicable  now.  The  dazzling 
fame  and  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  Napoleon 
I.  may  be  the  ignis  fit  tuns  which  will  lure 
astray  Napoleon  III.  to  discomfiture  and  ruin. 

The  words  of  Louis  Napoleon — that  is, 
his  public  announcements  and  professions — 
unhappily  can  never  bs  relied  on  as  indica- 
tive of  his  intentions;  but  if  regarded  at  all 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 
By  repeated  and  most  flagrant  perjuries  he 
has  forfeited  all  reasonable  hope  of  being 
believed,  oven  when  he  speaks  with  sincerity 
and  truth.  Hence  when  he  proclaimed, 
"  V Empire,  e'est  la  paix,"  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  put  the  announcement  aside  as 
conveying  no  meaning,  and  giving  no  clue 
to  his  real  views  and  purposes.  Other  words, 
however,  spoken  and  written  at  earlier  times, 
and  when  there  existed  no  direct  or  imme- 
diate motives  for  deception,  may  afford  us 
the  indication  wc  desire  of  his  habitual  ideas, 
and  his  fixed,  permanent,  and  long-matured 
designs.  Now  wc  know  that  Jong  ago,  at 
Ham  and  before,  he  repeatedly  declared  his 
belief,  that  ho  was  destined  to  restore  the 
Empire,  and  to  recover  tho  old  boundaries 
of  i  rancc.  We  know  that  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  he  said,  that  "  he  represented 
a  principlo,  a  cause,  and  a  defeat :  tho  prin- 
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ciplc,  the  sovereignty  of  the  peoplo  as  op- ,  himself  and  his  position;  and  he  has  more 


posed  to  legitimacy  ;  the  cause,  the  Empire ; 
the  defeat,  Waterloo."  We  know  that  very 
recently  ho  held  up  as  Napoleou's  strongest 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  Frenchmen,  that  he 
abdicated  rather  than  consent  to  her  dis- 
memberment— i.e.,  her  confinement  to  her 
former  limits.  We  believe,  too,  (we  cannot 
say  we  know,  because  our  information  is  at 
one  remove  from  first  authority,)  that  ho  has 
more  than  onco  avowed  to  his  intimates  his 
determination  to  have  a  page  of  history  to 
himself,  and  his  idea  of  realizing  his  ambi- 


tion onco  repeated  the  argument  we  put 
forth  more  than  a  year  ago  when  urging  up- 
on him  a  pacific  policy,  viz.,  that  war  would 
be  a  suicidal  folly  in  a  civilian  like  himself  j 
for  that  an  unsuccessful  war  would  destroy 
him,  and  that  the  fruits  of  a  successful  one 
would  be  reaped  by  the  general  who  led  it. 
If,  therefore,  Louis  Napoleon  is  guided  by 
his  own  interests,  or  by  his  own  clear  per- 
ception of  those  interests,  he  will  not  volun- 
tarily and  deliberately  engage  in  war. 

But  we  must  take  into  account  not  only 
Louis  Napoleon's  interests,  but  his  passions. 
Now,  it  is  notorious  that  his 


anger  is  vehe- 


would  now  be  most  unpopular.  They  want 
rest;  they  want  prosperity  ;  they  want  time 
to  devote  to  the  restoration  of  their  shattered 
fortunes,  and  the  advancement  of  industry 
and  wealth.  They  dread  the  increased  tax- 
ation which  war  would  inevitably  bring. 
Tho  more  reflective  among  them — and  in 
this  class  might  be  mentioned  some  of  the 
first  military  men  in  the  nation — deprecate 
a  war,  because  they  belicvo  it  would  be  a 
war  of  aggression ;  therefore,  probably,  a 
war  against  combined  Europe ;  therefore,  in 
the  end,  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  likely  to 
be  visited  with  heavy  retaliation  and  certain 
dismemberment.  Tho  ovvriers  know  that 
war  would  put  a  stop  to  much  of  the  public 
and  private  expenditure  which  now  causes 
their  prosperity.  The  commercial  classes  hate 
war  instinctively  as  well  as  rationally.  The 


tious  dream  by  an  achievement  which  m 
one  since  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  has 

attempted.    So  much  for  his  language.        J  mently  excited  against  both  England  and 
His  immediate  and  obvious  interests  all  lie  Belgium,  and  for  tho  samo  reasons.  Both 
on  the  side  of  peace.    With  tho  great  mass  countries  harbour  his  personal  enemies  and 
of  the  French  people  of  all  classes  any  war  the  refugees  from  his  tyranny ;  and  the  press 

in  both  countries  has  been  unmeasured  and 
uuccasing  in  its  abuse  of  him.  Both  coun- 
tries he  hclieves  to  bo  centres  of  perpetual 
plots  against  his  government ;  and  if  he  sup- 
posed that  he  could  seize  the  conspirators  by 
a  sudden  inroad,  like  that  by  which  his  uncle 
obtained  possession  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
we  greatly  question  whether  any  motive  of 
decency  or  prudence  could  restrain  him  from 
making  the  attempt.  In  tho  case  of  Belgium, 
too,  his  irritation  is  shared  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  in  France;  and  with  tho 
French  nation  the  strongest  motive  for  an 
attack  on  Belgium  would  not  be  the  territo- 
rial aggrandizement,  but  tho  hunting  out  of 
what  they  regard  as  a  nest  of  calumniators 
and  conspirators. 

Now  let  us  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  those  pe- 
culiarities of  Louis  Napolcon's^josiVton  which 


railroads,  and  the  constant  intercourse  they  may  leave  him  no  free  choice  as  to  the  line 

have  encouraged,  and  the  extensive  inter-  of  action  ho  shall  adopt,  and  may  compel 
marriages,  connexions,  and  interlacing  of  in- 1  him  to  be  guided  neither  by  his  judgment, 

terests  which  this  intercourse  has  brought  his  imagination,  nor  his  passions,  but  by  his 

about — nil  cry  out  loudly  and  powerfully  for  necessities.  The  present  prosperity  of  Franco 

Seace,  especially  for  peace  with  England,  is  great,  and  the  revenue  is  improving,  but 

he  turbulent  and  unprincipled  journalists,  the  deficit  is  large,  and  the  public  expendi- 


who  used  to  be  the  great  clamourcrs  for  war, 
and  the  mischief  makers  who  strove  to  fan 
every  trifling  misunderstanding  into  a  bloody 
quarrel,  are  now  effectually  silenced.  The 
Emperor  is  well  aware  of  all  this ;  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  of  his  pacific  speech  at 


ture  on  a  most  cxtravngaut  scale.  Tho  un- 
funded debt  is  more  extensive  than  is  at  all 
safe,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  a  loan 
could  be  easily  negotiated,  at  least  in  the 
open  market  of  the  world.  Embarrassed 
finances,  though  in  one  point  of  view  they 


Bordeaux  must  have  confirmed  his  previous  may  make  war  difficult,  may,  on  the  other 
knowledge  of  the  pacific  desires  of  the  peo-  J  hand,  drive  the  Emperor  into  some  rash  and 
plo  ;  and  we  have  had  ample  opportunities !  desperate  step  to  rehabilitate  them.  A  war 
of  ascertaining  that  his  own  friends  and  sup-  in  an  enemy's  country  can  be  made  to  sup- 
porters of  all  ranks  of  civilians,  deprecate!  port  itself:  and  a  triumphant  army  abroad, 
war  in  the  most  earnest  manner.  Louis  Na-  besides  the  possibility  of  levying  tribute 
poleon  is,  we  believe,  sincerely  desirous  to  and  indemnity,  it  might  be  hoped,  would 
promote  the  interests  of  France,  and  perfectly  costless  than  an  unemployed  but  fully 
aware  that  a  war  would  be  most  inimical  to  •  'pipped  army  at  homo.  This  may  not  be 
those  interests.  lie  also  perceives  clearly  a  very  wise  or  sound  speculation  ;  but  we 
how  dangerous  and  impolitic  it  would  be  for  •  know  that  men  in  pecuniary  difficulties  are 
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notoriously  adventurous  and  wild ;  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  soon  to  bring  expendi- 
ture and  revenue  to  a  balance. 

But  the  real  difficulty  lies  with  the  army. 
Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  may  compel  the 
Emperor  to  do  what,  if  left  to  himself,  and 
if  omnipotent,  he  would  most  desire  to  avoid. 
Though  it  is  not  true  that  he  relies  solely  on 
the  army;  though  his  hold  over  the  affec- 
tions  and  wishes  of  the  nation  is  general  and 
strong ;  yet  it  is  unquestionably  to  the  army 
in  the  first  instance  that  he  owes  his  eleva- 
tion ;  the  army  is  now  the  active  agent  in  1 
all  political  movements;  and  ho  must  con- 
tent  the  army  if  he  wishes  to  retain  his 
power.  It  is  exceedingly  numerous,  reach- 
ing to  nearly  400,000  men  of  all  arms.  Of 
these,  Algeria  employs  at  the  outside  80,000, 
and  Rome  20,000.  The  remainder  arc 
either  employed  as  policemen,  or  are  not 
employed  at  all.  Now,  the  members  of 
every  profession  wish  for  occupation:  no 
man  likes  to  rust  away ;  and  the  members 
of  the  military  profession  long,  in  addition, 
for  prize-money,  and  promotion,  and  adven- 
ture. Only  a  very  limited  number  of  them 
can  be  satisfied  and  kept  quiet  with  decora- 
tions and  pecuniary  advantage  ;  the  others 
become  only  the  more  restless,  envious,  and 
ambitious.  If  wo  except  a  few  of  the  older 
and  wiser  generals,  the  army  as  a  whole  I 
desires  war.  It  cannot  be  otherwise :  it  is 
natural :  it  is  notorious.  Part  of  the  army  j 
is  already  disaffected,  and  can  only  be  re- 
stored to  and  retained  in  its  allegiance  by  I 
the  lucrative  and  tempting  prospects  which 
war  holds  out.  If  the  President  reduced  the  j 
army  to  such  a  number  as  could  be  fully  ; 
employed  in  Algeria,  Italy,  and  at  home,  he  ( 
might  keep  his  hold  upon  it  without  war,  I 
but  he  would  make  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
the  officers  who  wero  thus  reduced  to  half- 
pay.  If  ho  retains  the  army  at  its  present 
or  nearly  its  present  magnitude,  he  must,  in 
order  to  satisfy  it,  and  to  regain  and  enforce 
his  hold  upon  its  affections  or  adherence, 
employ  it.  Ho  must  engage  in  war,  what- 
ever bo  its  dangers,  at  home  or  abroad. 
When  placed,  as  he  must  soon  be,  between 
the  alternatives  of  disgusting  the  people  by 
war,  or  disgusting  the  army  by  peace,  he 
must  choose  the  former;  for  the  army 
might  defend  him  against  the  people:  the 
people  could  nevor  defend  him  against  the 
army.  The  people  would  be  passive ;  the 
army  would  be  active. 

The  army  is  even  now  notoriously  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  The  Algerinc  regiments 
are  inclined  to  the  Orleans  family  ;  many  of 
those  at  home  aro  strongly  infected  with 
Republican  or  Socialist  opinions; — a  war, 
especially  a  sudden,  dashing,  and  successful 
war,  would  at  once  rally  them  all  to  the  im- 


perial re'gime.  Louis  Napoleon  knows  all 
this  well.  He  will  not  like  to  be  forced  or 
hurried;  and  war  may  probably  be  his  last 
card,  but  it  is  one  which,  sooner  or  later,  he 
must  play.  His  only  security,  and  ours, 
would  be  in  a  disbanding  of  70,000  of  the 
most  disaffected  troops,  and  the  suspension  or 
{treat  reduction  of  the  conscription  for  the  next 
two  years.  .  If  he  does  not  do  this  we  may 
look  out  for  the  only  other  resource. 

But  Louis  Napoleon  may  not  only  be 
driven  to  war  as  a  matter  of  necessary  pol- 
icy, which,  if  successful,  would  consolidate 
his  throne,  and  even  if  not  immediately  or 
brilliantly  so,  would  postpone  his  dangers ; 
— he  may  be  driven  to  it,  if  his  fortunes 
become  gloomy,  and  failure  and  destruction 
threaten  him  at  home.  If  he  sees  his  power 
slipping  from  under  him,  he  is  exactly  the 
man  to  make  a  desperate,  even  an  absurdly 
wild  attempt  to  recover  it,  by  a  sudden  at- 
tack upon  England.  If  such  an  attempt 
should  be  temporarily  successful,  or  even 
brilliant  in  its  failure,  it  would  give  him  a 
new  leaso  of  power : — if  otherwise,  it  would, 
as  he  well  knows,  dazzle  the  excitable  and 
jealous  fancies  of  the  French,  and  impart  a 
sort  of  lurid  and  grandiose  lustre  to  his  fall. 
At  all  events,  if  a  landing  were  effected,  and 
a  serious  amount  of  injury  inflicted,  (as  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  the  case,)  he  would  have 
gratified  one  passion  of  his  morbid  mind, 
and  have  gained  a  gaudy,  though  a  stained 
and  disgraceful  "page  of  history  to  himself.'1 

To  sum  up  the  whole.  All  the  obvious 
and  well  understood  interests  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon dictate  to  him  tho  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  direction  of  all  his  energies 
to  the  development  of  the  commerce,  in- 
ternal industry,  and  general  resources  of 
France  ;  and  he  himself  is  perfectly,  coolly, 
and  avowedly  aware  of  this.  But  he  be- 
lieves that,  sooner  or  later,  his  destiny  is 
war ;  ho  is  conscious  also  that  tho  necessi- 
ties of  his  position  may  loavc  him  no  choice 
in  the  matter ;  and,  finally,  desperation 
may  drive  him  to  do  what  prudence  would 
peremptorily  forbid. 

If,  then,  tho  new  Emperor  or  France 
should  bo  driven  into  a  war,  either  by  his 
restless  ambition,  or  his  imagined  "  destiny," 
or  by  the  necessities  of  his  position,  what 
will  bo  the  situation  and  what  the  prospects 
of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  French  aggression  should  take  a  shape 
or  direction  which  will  not,  mediately  or 
immediately,  involve  this  country  in  hos- 
tilities. Louis  Nnpoleon  has  too  completely 
played  the  game  of  despots,  too  completely 
declared  himself  the  unrelenting  enemy  of 
patriots  and  insurgents  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  identify  himself  with  tho  cause  of  Italian 
or  Hungarian  revolutionists;  nor  would  ho 
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be  trusted  by  them  were  he  to  do  so.  The 
spirit  of  liberal  propagandism,  which  for- 
merly made  Franco  so  formidable  to  the 
settled  monarchical  governments  of  Europe, 
has  been  crushed  out  of  her  by  the  repres- 
sion, and  discomfiture  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  nation.  She  is  now  no  longer 
the  scourge  and  the  terror  of  despotic  rulers, 
but  their  bulwark  and  ally — no  longer  the 
hope  and  champion  of  trampled  rights,  but 
their  most  ruthless  and  resolute  oppressor. 
In  case  of  a  quarrel  with  Austria,  Louis 
Napoleon  might,  indeed,  employ  or  excite 
the  Liberals  among  tho  different  nationali- 
ties she  treads  down  to  make  a  flank  or 
rear  movement  in  his  favour ;  but  so  arbi- 
trary a  temper,  and  so  close  a  copyist  of 
bis  uncle  will  not  voluntarily  embark  in 
such  a  scheme.  He  wishes,  no  doubt,  for 
the  annexation  of  Savoy,  but  this  for  person- 
al reasons  wo  believe  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  his  attempting,  unless  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement with  other  powers  as  would 
enable  him  to  indemnify  the  Sardinian  Go- 
vernment in  another  quarter.  The  seizure 
of  Belgium  and  tho  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  or 
an  attack  upon  England,  are,  therefore,  the 
alternatives  between  which  he  will  hesitate. 
Now,  if  he  flatters  himself,  as  ho  did  a  short 
time  ago,  that  ho  can  offer  such  inducements 
to  the  three  great  continental  powers,  as 
will  make  it  worth  their  while  to  permit 
him  to  extend  his  frontier  to  Antwerp  and 
Mayenz,  and  if  he  ha3  reason  to  surmise 
any  such  connivance  on  their  part,  his  first 
movement  will  no  doubt  be  in  that  direc- 
tion :  lie  will  pick  a  quarrel  with  Belgium, 
which  in  tho  present  state  of  affairs  would 
be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  and  pro- 
ceed to  overrun  and  annex  her.  This, 
England  could  not  tamely  submit  to;  she 
is  bound  by  treaty  to  defend  her  ally,  and 
would  probably  feel  that  her  interest  as 
well  as  her  duty  engaged  her  in*the  cause  ; 
though,  if  alone  and  unsupported,  she  could 
offer  to  King  Leopold  no  effectual  aid,  and 
would  incur  most  serious  peril  to  herself. 

Now,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whe- 
ther the"  three  great  powers,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia,  will  be  true  to  their  en- 
gagements with  this  country,  and  are  pre- 
pared bonh  fide  and  heartily  to  stand  by 
the  settlement  of  Europe  as  made  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  the  erection  of  Belgium  into  a  separate 
kingdom.  But  in  the  absence  of  knowledge, 
let  us  look  at  probabilities.  England  and 
Franco  bear  a  very  different  relative  posi- 
tion to  the  other  great  powers  from  that 
which  they  held  during  the  last  European 
war.  Then  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
England,  were  fighting  tho  battle  of  legiti- 


mate monarchy  and  settled  government 
against   revolutionary  propagandism  and 
popular  sovereignty,    as  represented  by 
France.    They  had  a  common  interest  and 
a  common  foe.    Now  France  is  an  arbi- 
trary Monarchy,  and  therefore  the  natural 
ally  of  the  other  arbitrary  Monarchs  of  tho 
Continent.    England  is  tho  representative 
of  popular  government  and  liberal  ideas, 
and  though  not  their  active  propagandist,  is 
known  to  be  the  friend  and  favourer  of  con- 
stitutions and  free  institutions  in  other 
countries.  The  position,  therefore,  of  France 
and  England  is  wholly  reversed.  England 
alone  of  all  the  great  powers  has  retained 
her  Constitutional  Government;  and  that 
government  has  become  far  freer  and  more 
popular  than  it  was.    Belgium  and  Pied- 
mont are  her  only  real  active  well  wishers, 
(for  of  Spain  and  Portugal  we  make  no 
account ;  they  would  be  wholly  worthless  as 
allies.)    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  their  secret  hearts 
regard  both  Belgium  and  Piedmont  with 
arrogance  and  dislike,  and  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  them  both  destroyed  as  consti- 
tutional states,  if  change  could  end  there. 
There  can,  we  fear,  be  little  doubt  either, 
that  these  powers  would,  as  a  matter  of 
feeling  if  not  of  policy,  rejoice  to  see  Eng- 
land weakened,  humbled,  and  baffled,  if  no 
ulterior  consequences  were  to  follow.  Put- 
ting aside,  therefore,  for  the  moment,  the 
obligations  of  treaties  which  Royal  ambition 
can  generally  find  excuses  to  break  through 
or  evade,  the  question  lies  in  this  nutshell : 
which  do  the  three  great  Continental  powers 
dread  most — the  military  ambition  of  France, 
or  the  liberal  ideas  and  sympathies  of  Eng- 
land 1    Will  they  bo  most  likely  to  ally 
themselves  cordially  with  a  nation  whom 
they  know  to  be  the  steady  friend  and  ear- 
nest promoter  of  those  free  institutions  and 
popular  rights  which  they  have  everywhere 
crushed,  and  which  they  instinctively  feel  to 
be  their  deadliest  and  most  undying  foe  ;  or 
with  a  chief  whose  interests,  as  against  the 
people,  are  identical  with  theirs ;  who,  like 
them,  is  tho  foe  to  constitutional  freedom, 
who  may,  they  will  imagine,  be  kept  in  safe 
bounds  during  his  life-time,  and  who  will 
probably  be   succeeded   by  a  legitimate 
dynasty,  from  whose  aggression  they  will 
have  nothing  to  dread  ?    In  a  word,  will 
they  regard  tho  army  of  France,  of  the 
revolutionists  of  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  Hungary,  as  their  most  formidable 
enemies  1   The  only  link  we  have  with  the 
great  powers  is  the  fear  of  French  aggres- 
sion ;  all  other  considerations  tend  to  link 
them  with  France  against  us.  America, 
Belgium,  Piedmont,  and  the  patriots  and 
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insurgents  of  every  land  are  our  only  real 
friends  and  cordial  allies,  in  the  present 
position  of  tho  courts  of  Europe.  Prussia 
is  a  commercial  rival  and  a  slippery  ally  at 
best ;  Austria  hates  us  with  a  perfect  hatred  ; 
and  Russia  has  long  fretted  under  tho  con- 
trol which  our  maritime  superiority  gives 
us  over  her,  as  long  as  she  has  only  one 
port  and  one  availablo  sea-board,  and  that 
one  so  easily  blockaded  as  the  Baltic. 
Whether  these  considerations  will  suffice  to 
overweigh  the  memory  of  Bonaparte,  and 
tho  dread  of  a  possible  revival  of  his  policy, 
we  cannot  determine;  but  assuredly,  they 
are  considerations  of  the  greatest  moment. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the 
three  great  powers  combine  to  forbid  to 
Louis  Napoleon  the  desired  extension  of  his 
frontier,  and  the  absorption  of  Belgium  and 
Savoy,  he  will  be  driven  to  his  other  alter- 
native— an  invasion  of  England.    This,  we 
can  well  imagine — especially  as  it  need  not, 
and  probably  would  not,  involve  an  Euro- 
pean war — Austria  would  look  on  with  de- 
light, and  Russia  with  suppressed  and  de- 
corous complaisance.    They  would  feel  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  the  subjugation  of  Eng- 
land, and  would  not  be  averse  to  watch  the 
two  neighbours  weakening  themselves  by 
mutual  hostilities.    The  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, too,  would,  beyond  question,  excite 
unbounded  enthusiasm  in  the  French  army 
and  navy,  and  be  undertaken  with  the  most 
passionate  alacrity.     It  would  be  enticing 
under  every  aspect ;  it  would  offer  a  pros- 
pect of  restoring  the  balance  of  glory  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  its  success  or  failure 
would  be  the  affair  of  a  few  days ;  in  a  word, 
it  would  be  a  gigantic  and  splendid  gam- 
bling transaction.  Moreover,  Louis  Napoleon 
might  regard  an  invasion  of  England  as  his 
best  card,  on  another  view  of  tho  game.  If 
he  saw  an  European  war  to  be  inevitable, 
or  if  he  meditated  an  aggression  which 
would  necessarily  bring  about  one,  it  would 
be  an  object  of  immense  importance  to  him 
to  commence  by  crippling  his  most  power- 
ful, and  impoverishing  his  wealthiest  anta- 
gonist ;  and  a  foray  upon  our  shores,  if  ho 
succeeded  in  destroying  soveral  of  our  arse- 
nals and  burning  our  dockyards — oven  if 
every  man  of  the  invading  force  were  ulti- 
mately cut  off — would  put  us  hora  de  combat, 
for  at  least  the  first  campaign.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  Continental  powers  are  true 
to  the  treaties  of  Vienna  or  not,  an  attack 
upon  England  seems  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable contingency  of  a  warlike  future,  unless 
at  least,  our  state  of  preparation  should  be 
,  such  as  obviously  to  render  it  a  hopeless 
and  a  mad  adventure. 
There  is  yet  another  consideration,  in  one 


view  meriting  the  gravest  attention  of  our 
statesmen.    The  aggressive  and  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  Roman  Catholicism  has  of  late 
re-appeared  in  a  daring  and  vigour  which,  a 
while  ago,  many  among  us  never  expected 
to  see  again.    In  Rome,  in  Austria,  in  Tus- 
cany, in  Piedmont,  in  Ireland,  in  England, 
and  even  in  France,  a  disposition  has  been 
manifested,  in  no  obscure  or  hesitating  way, 
to  play  a  bold4  and  resolute  game  for  tho 
recovery  of  the  old  influence  of  St.  Peter's 
Chair.    It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  each 
act  of  oppression  or  encroachment  is  a  part 
of  a  deliberate,  deep-laid,  and  systematic 
conspiracy  against  tho  spiritual,  and  there- 
fore and  thereby  against  the  national,  liber- 
ties of  Europe.    Franco  has  restored  and 
still  supports  the  Pope.    Tho  clergy  in  re- 
turn support  Louis  Napoleon  with  all  their 
influence,  which  is  still  great  and  most  un- 
scrupulously used.    Now,  not  only  is  tho 
Pope,  we  believe,  willing  enough,  if  not 
anxious,  to  urge  on  the  French  Emperor  to 
hostilities  with  England,  as  the  centro  and 
bulwark  of  Protestantism,  but  the  Emperor 
is  well  enough  disposed  to  enlist  priestly 
influence  and  religious  fanaticism  on  his  sido 
in  his  meditated  attack  upon  us,  whenever 
he  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  strike.  Ho 
looks  to  the  welcome  and  assistance  he  ex- 
pects to  receive  from  the  ultramontane  party 
in  Ireland,  when  his  troops  shall  land  there 
with  banners  blessed  by  Pius  the  Ninth,  as 
one  of  his  most  powerful  instruments  of 
success.    By  representing  an  attack  on  Eng- 
land as  a  sort  of  holy  crusade,  he  hopes  to 
obtain  the  good  wishes  and,  at  all  events, 
tho  passive  countenance  and  aid  of  tho  Ca- 
tholic party  in  every  European  State,  whe- 
ther the  State  itself  be,  on  other  grounds, 
inimical  or  friendly  to  us.    Now,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Sardinia  are  even 
more  Catholic  than  they  are  constitutional ; 
and  the  introduction  of  a  religious  element 
into  the  question,  if  the  Pope  makes  skilful 
use  of  the  weapon,  may  greatly  endanger 
our  alliances  with  these  powers,  or  at  least 
cool  their  interest  in  our  behalf.    And  when 
Louis  Napoleon  shall  offer  tho  army  the  hope 
of  glory,  booty,  and  revenge;  and  to  tho 
people  the  prospect  of  such  plundered  wealth 
as  shall  relieve  them  from  tho  immediate 
pressure  of  taxation ;  and  to  the  Catholics 


lion,  supremacy,  and  spoliation, — is  he  likely 
to  want  enthusiastic  volunteers  for  the  ad- 
venture ? 

One  powerful  and  cordial  ally  in  tho 
struggle  which  is  possibly  before  us,  we 
have  or  ought  to  have.    In  a  contest  for 
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constitutional  liberty  in  Europe,  America! 
ought  to  combat  by  our  side.  In  a  contest  ] 
for  British  safety  and  freedom,  we  believe 
she  would  so  combat,  and  in  that  case  we 
need  have  no  fear  for  tho  result.  But  we 
must  remember  that  tho  Americans  arc  a 
jealous,  quick-lempered,  and  encroaching 
people,  and  that  we  are  perpetually  on  the 
verge  of  some  dispute  with  them,  which 
circumstances  might  easily  aggravate  into  a 
quarrel.  We  must  remember  also  that  the 
Cuban  question  hnngs  over  us,  and  may  at 
no  distant  time — unless  American  morality 
should  be  improved,  or  tho  American 
Government  be  firmer  and  more  self-deny- 
ing than  it  has  sometimes  been — involve  us 
in  a  most  painful  and  perilous  collision. 
And,  finally,  we  must  remember  that  the 
sentiments  of  regard  and  consanguinity  felt 
towards  us  by  tho  Tnitcd  States,  are  no 
longer  as  vivid  or  as  general  as  wc  could 
wish.  For  a  generation  back  wo  have  been 
pouring  out  upon  their  shores,  by  thousands 
— sometimes  hundreds  of  thousands — every 
year,  shoals  of  Irish  malcontents,  with  in- 
flamed passions  and  perverted  minds,  spread- 
ing their  insane  and  malignant  hatred  against 
England  through  every  city  and  parish  of 
the  land  which  has  sheltered  them,  poison- 
ing and  turning  away  from  us  the  affections 
of  those  who  should  have  been  our  fastest 
friends,  by  their  bitter  diatribes,  their  fierce 
invectives,  and  their  savage  lies.  Therefore, 
though  we  fully  believe  that  in  a  real  strug- 
gle for  existence  or  for  freedom,  if  it  ever 
comes  to  this,  England  might  confidently 
count  on  effective  and  zealous  aid  from 
America,  we  scarcely  think  that  she  could 
count  on  her  active  assistance  in  an  Eu- 
ropean war,  even  if  that  war  were  waged, 
not  for  Empire,  but  for  liberal  institutions, 
for  Hungarian  or  Italian  emancipation,  for 
trampled  nationalities,  or  for  religious 
rights. 

Such  aro  our  dangers  as  they  appear  on 
a  deliberate  survey  of  our  position,  and  as 
depicted  in  no  alarmist  spirit.  Now,  what 
are  our  means  of  meeting  them  ? 

We  do  not  propose  to  inflict  upon  our 
readers  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  Na- 
tional Defences,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
because  our  article  has  already  reached  to 
such  unusual  length.  Secondly,  because  the 
subject  has  been  already  treated  in  all  its 
bearings,  present  and  prospective,  by  naval 
and  military  men  of  high  capacity  and  long 
experience,  both  in  pamphlets  innumerable 
and  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press, 
•whereas  wo  havo  no  professional  claims  to 

rk  upon  it.    Thirdly,  because  it  seems 
jst  impossible  to  arrive  at  accurate  con- 
clusions, even  as  to  facts,  on  this  momentous 


matter;  one  military  member  of  tho  House 
of  Commons  proving  that  wc  had  at  least 
60,000  available  troops  in  Great  Britain  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  another  proving  that 
not  above  10,000  could  be  brought  into  the 
field  :  one  admiralty  official  declaring  the 
number  of  ships  that  could  be  fitted  out  or 
summoned  home  to  guard  our  coasts,  to  be 
deplorably  inadequate  and  few,  and  another 
affirming  that  we  could,  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice, fill  the  whole  channel  with  war  steam- 
ers fully  equipped  and  stationed  within  sig- 
nal distance  (or  hailing  distance,  for  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  reports)  of  each 
other.  And  lastly,  because  wc  have  little 
or  no  information  to  give  our  readers  be- 
yond what  has  been  already  published,  and 
if  wc  had,  it  is  obvious  that  we  could  not 
make  it  known  without  impropriety  and 
breach  of  confidence.  Whatever  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  preparation,  is  being  done 
quietly  ;  and  over  the  actual  state  of  our 
means  for  meeting  aggression,  Government 
has  wisely  thrown  a  veil,  which  we  do  not 
desire  to  lift.  Wc  shall  merely  mention  a 
few  facts,  sufficient  to  satisfy  Englishmen 
that  whatever  additional  means  of  defence 
the  Government  may  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  ask  for,  the  British  Nation  will  do 
well  to  grant. 

At  the  beginning  of  1852  our  entiro  naval 
force,  according  to  the  best  estimate  we  can 
obtain,  consisted  of  about  540  vessels,  (of 
which  60  were  ships  of  the  line,  and  150 
were  steamers,)  and  40,000  men.  At  the 
same  time  the  French  navy  consisted  of 
about  330  vessels,  of  which  40  were  ships 
of  the  line,  and  114  were  steamers;  these 
were  manned  by  27,000  sailors  and  marines. 
Now,  when  we  reflect  that  our  colonies  ex- 
tend over  tho  whole  globe,  and  employ  an 
immense  proportion  of  our  fleet,  while 
France  has  scarcely  a  single  colony  except 
Algiers,  which  lies  close  to  her  shores,  and 
that  our  commerce,  which  our  navy  is  re- 
quired to  countenance  and  protect,  is  many- 
fold  that  of  Franco,  we  shall  see  at  a  glnncc 
that  in  available  force  the  French  are  far 
a-hcad  of  us.  Our  navy  is  scattered  over 
the  world — in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  Cape,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  North  America,  in  Aus- 
tralia, as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
the  Channel.  The  French  fleet  may  be, 
and  generally  is,  for  the  most  part,  concen- 
trated in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Cher- 
bourg, Brest,  and  Toulon.  Again,  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  belonging  to  the  respective 
countries  is  no  measure  of  their  respective 
means  of  attack  and  defence,  unless  we 
could  know  also  how  many  of  these  ships 
arc  mauned  and  in  commission,  and  at 
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home,  or  within  reach.  This  we  cannot 
tell  our  readers.  But  Admiral  Bowles  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  July  1851, 
that  "  it  very  rarely  occurs  that  we  have 
even  a  single  ship  at  home  fully  manned 
and  disciplined."  In  February  1852,  he 
writes  that  "  it  requires  six  months  to  man 
six  ships  of  the  line  ;w  that  u  a  squadron  of 
eight  ships  of  the  liue,  left  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  fully  equipped  and  manned,  and  in- 
tended by  him  for  home  service  and  the  de- 
fence of  our  coasts  and  commerce  against 
sudden  danger,  is  either  being  reduced  or 
dispersed ;"  that  u  our  Channel  squadron 
has  altogether  disappeared :  wc  have  one 
ship  of  tho  line  and  two  or  three  frigates 
lying  idly  in  the  Tagus,  but  at  home  not  a 
single  ship  manned  or  ready  for  sea,  and 
any  thing  like  instruction  or  exercise  in  na- 
val evolutions  has  becomo  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, and  is  apparently  entirely  lost  sight 
of."  Two  months  after,  the  Admiral  in- 
forms us,  in  a  third  edition  of  his  pamphlet, 
that  "  when  Lord  John  Russell  quitted 
office  we  had  not  a  single  ship  of  force 
manned  and  ready  for  sea  in  any  of  our 
ports,"  and  that  the  subsequent  44  recall  of 
the  Lisbon  squadron  only  adds  one  ship  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates  to  a  force  previous- 
ly m7,  and  that  at  least  5000  men  are  still 
required  to  man  and  reuder  effective  our 
home  fleet,  which  is  in  all  other  respects  per- 
fectly ready  for  sea."  The  summary  of  the 
whole  seemed  to  be  that  we  had  at  that 
time  an  ample,  or  nearly  ample,  number  of 
ships,  but  that  they  were  either  unmanned 
or  unequipped,  or  absent  on  distant  ser- 
vice. 

At  tho  same  date — that  is,  a  year  ago — 
the  relative  military  forces  of  the  two  na- 
tions stood  thus.  France  had  an  actual 
standing  army  of  393,000  men,  fully  equip- 
ped and  admirably  trained.  Of  these  20,000 
were  at  Rome,  and  60,000  to  80,000  in 
Algeria,  leaving  300,000  for  home  service 
or  foreign  aggression.  Besides  this,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  tho  regular  army 
of  France  may  be  said  to  be  almost  illimit- 
able Every  year,  from  60,000  to  80,000 
soldiers  arc  disbanded,  (having  completed 
their  seven  years  of  service,)  of  whom  only 
about  sixteen  per  cent,  re-enter  the  army  as 
remplacants.  Under  this  system  500,000 
men,  perfectly  disciplined,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  could  at  any  time,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  necessity  or  enthusiasm,  be  added  to 
the  existing  force.  To  defend  ourselves 
against  this  mighty  army,  ersuch  portion 
of  it  as  could  be  employed  against  us,  our 
wholo  regular  force  amounted  to  about 
130,000  men,  of  whom,  in  round  numbers, 
30,000  were  employed  in  India,  and  40,000 


in  our  various  colonics,  leaving  60,000  for 
the  protection  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
these  about  25,000  are  stationed  in  Ireland, 
and  35,000  scattered  through  Great  Britain. 
Our  reserves,  for  garrison  duty,  &c,  &c,  in 
case  of  need,  consisted  of  30,000  enrolled 
pensioners,  many  quite  worn  out,  14,000  yeo- 
manry, aud  8000  of  the  Dockyard  battalions. 

The  artillery  of  the  two  countries  was 
even  more  disproportionate.  The  French 
had  30,000  artillerymen  and  500  guns  for 
field  service,  ready  horsed  and  equipped ; 
the  army  of  Paris  alone,  with  less  than 
70,000  men,  had  120  field-pieces.  We  had 
in  Great  Britain  7000  artillerymen,  and 
it  is  asserted  (and  we  never  heard  it  de- 
nied) only  40  guns  fully  horsed  and  pre- 
pared. If  to  these  facts  we  add  the  state- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  44  for 
the  proper  garrisoning  of  our  arsenals  and 
dockyards  alone  we  should  require  65,000 
men,"  and  that 44  as  we  stand  now  (in  1 847) 
not  5000  could  bo  put  under  arms,  if  re- 
quired, for  any  service  whatever,  without 
leaving  without  relief  all  employed  on  any 
duty ;  and  remember  that  since  that  date 
tho  regular  army  had  been  diminished  rather 
than  increased, — wo  have  completed  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  state  of  things  which 
might  well  have  prevented  any  cabinet- 
minister  from  smiling  by  day  or  sjeeping 
by  night,  more  especially  if  he  had  read  and 
duly  weighed  the  full  import  of  the  follow- 
ing pregnant  warning  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington : — 44 1  havo  examined  and  recon- 
noitred, over  and  over  again,  the  whole 
coast  from  the  North  Foreland  to  Selsy 
Bill,  near  Portsmouth,  and  I  say  that,  ex- 
cepting immediately  under  the  fire  of  Dover 
Castle,  there  is  not  a  spot  on  the  coast  on 
which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown  on 
shore,  at  any  time  of  tide,  with  any  wind, 
and  in  any  weather,  and  from  which  such  a 
body  of  infantry,  so  thrown  on  shore,  would 
not  find  within  the  distance  of  five  miles  a 
road  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  In 
that  space  of  coast  there  are  not  less  than 
seven  small  harbours  or  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  without  defence,  of  which  an  enemy, 
having  landed  his  infantry  on  the  coast, 
might  take  possession,  and  therein  land  his 
cavalry  and  artillery  of  all  calibre,  and  es- 
tablish himself  and  his  communication  with 
France." 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  a  year 
ago.  Happily,  a  short  time  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French, 
this  nation  began  to  awake  from  its  dream 
of  blind  security,  and  to  think  that,  even 
were  there  no  immediate  danger,  such  a 
stato  of  unprcparcdness  was  not  creditable 
to  a  country  possessing  such  boundless 
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wealth,  and  exercising  so  vast  an  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Our  states- 
men, too,  of  both  parties,  began  to  be  un- 
easy, aud  to  reflect  upon  the  awful  respon- 
sibility which  would  rest  upon  them,  if  any 
serious  calamity,  or  even  formidable  menace, 
were  to  result  from  their  strange  apathy. 
Wo  havo  not  yet  done  enough  to  provide 
against  possible  contingencies,  but  we  have 
done  much.  The  change  in  our  position,  we 
believe,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus  : — 
The  fortifications  of  our  military  and  naval 
arsenals  have  been  carefully  inspected  and 
put  in  a  comparatively  fair  state  of  effi- 
ciency. We  have  embodied  and  trained 
for  twenty-one  days  a  force  of  30,000 
militia,  and  havo  made  arrangements  for 
calling  out  50,000  more  next  year.  Volun- 
teers have  scarcely  anywhere  been  want- 
ing, and  in  most  cases  more  offered  them- 
selves than  could  be  accepted.  Their 
spirit  has  everywhere  been  excellent,  and 
the  short  drill  to  which  they  have  boon  sub- 
jected has  been  more  effective  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  They  will  form  a 
valuable  nursery  for  the  reinforcement  or 
support  of  the  regular  troops,  and  with  the 
enrolled  pensioners  will  suffice  for  all  our 
garrison  duty.  Lord  Hardinge  has  been 
indefatigable  in  augmenting  the  artillery. 
Instead  of  40  guns,  we  have  now  120  field- 
pieces  ready  for  service,  and,  it  is  said,  shall 
soon  have  200.  Two  thousand  additional 
men  have  been  voted  for  this  service,  and 
1500  marines  for  the  navy.  Lastly,  the 
Admiralty  have  not  been  behindhand.  The 
extraordinary  activity  in  the  French  ports 
and  dockyards  has  stimulated  their  emula- 
tion. Several  largo  screw  steamers  are 
being  rapidly  pushed  forward  ;  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  quietly  made  by  which,  in 
case  of  a  sudden  emergency,  a  formidable, 
if  not  an  ample  force  of  ships  of  the  line 
and  steamers  can  bo  sent  into  the  Chmnel 
manned,  to  the  extent  of  five-sixths  of  their 
full  complement,  with  first-rate  seamen  and 
gunners,  within  a  week  of  the  receipt  of 
warlike  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  this 
can  only  be  done  at  the  cost  of  great  incon- 
venience to  other  services  ;  but  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  learn  that  it  can  be  done  at  all. 
The  Admiralty  authorities,  also,  are  intent 
upon  the  preparation  of  a  more  just  and 
popular  system  of  manning  our  navy  ;  and 
in  future  we  are  to  keep  in  every  one  of  our 
chief  ports  a  sufficient  force  of  men-of-war 
and  steamers  to  secure  them  and  the  coast 
immediately  around  from  attack.  Every 
month  puts  our  defences,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  in  a  state  of  greater  efficiency  ;  and  ero 
long  wo  shall  probably  be  prepared,  not 
only  to  repel  any  attempt  at  a  descent  upon 


our  shores  on  a  small  scale,  but  to  make  it 
too  hazardous  for  the  enemy  to  bo  any 
longer  probable.  For  regular  war,  or  an 
invasion  deliberately  arranged  and  by  a 
large  force,  wo  may  expect  such  ample 
notice  as  will  enable  us  to  call  forth  all  our 
enormous  resources. 

But  though  wo  arc  unquestionably  in  a 
far  safer  condition  than  we  were  a  year  ago, 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  enough  has 
been  done.  We  must  render  an  invasion 
of  our  shores  so  hopeless  that  nothing  short 
of  insanity  would  undertake  it.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  if  ever  it  be  attempted, 
we  shall  have  to  guard  against  three  attacks 
at  once  i  one  from  Toulon,  directed  upon 
Ireland,  and  two  from  Cherbourg  and  Brest, 
directed  against  the  south  coast, — the  land- 
ing and  even  temporary  success  of  any  one 
of  which,  would  be  a  calamity  scarcely  to 
bo  endured  even  in  thought.  Therefore,  we 
earnestly  desire  to  see  not  only  the  addition 
of  at  least  5000  men  to  the  navy,  but  such 
an  augmentation  of  our  regular  troops  as 
will  leave  us  always  50,000  men  in  Great 
Britain,  exclusive  of  Ireland.  We  trust  that 
no  ministry  will  be  deterred  by  the  dread 
of  debates  on  the  Estimates  from  proposing 
this  increase  to  our  force.  We  trust  that  no 
House  of  Commons,  from  shallow  and  short- 
sighted parsimony,  will,  by  refusing  it,  put 
tf>  hazard  our  miracles  of  civilisation,  our 
national  honour,  our  as  yet  unviolated 
shores.  Wo  trust  that  the  reckless  advo- 
cates of  Pcaoe-at-any-price  and  Economy-at- 
any-cost  will  not,  by  opposing  what  is 
necessary  for  our  safety,  sink  themselves 
yet  lower  than  they  have  done  in  public 
estimation.  And,  finally,  we  trust,  that 
even  if  Ministers  and  Parliament  and  Eco- 
nomists should  all  shrink  and  bo  found 
wanting  in  this  hour  of  crisis,  the  British 
People  will  urge  them  to  their  duty  in 
language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  with 
aunanimity  which  will  not  be  gainsaid.  From 
foreign  aggression  a  nation  of  our  boundless 
resources,  if  once  fairly  roused,  has  nothing 
ultimately  to  fear:  from  native  apathy, 
haughty  security,  niggardly  and  narrow 
views,  may  come  shame,  ruin,  and  unavail- 
ing repentance. 

In  conclusion,  in  what  we  have  said  of  the 
affairs  of  France  and  of  the  position  of  the 
new  Emperor,  we  have  intended  neither  to 
express  approval  of  his  conduct  nor  to 
hazard  any  prediction  as  to  his  future  course. 
Of  the  former,Ve  have  spoken  on  a  previous 
occasion  freely  and  fully  enough.  Wo  can 
never  be  the  apologists  of  a  Tyrant,  even 
whero  the  tyranny  is  welcomed  by  millions, 
and  is  a  bulwark  against  a  worse  alternative. 
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France  has  before  her  only  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  a  navigation  between  two  opposing 
dangers;  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  is 
always  too  rich  with  her,  and  her  changes 
and  vagaries  too  phantasmagoric  and  unac- 
countable, to  induce  us  to  venture  on  a 
prophecy  as  to  how  long  she  may  rest  in 
the  one  sho  has  now  embraced.  In  a  des- 
potism so  stem,  indiscriminate*  and  in- 
glorious as  this  she  cannot  ultimately 
acquiesce  :  whether  it  will  be  relaxed  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  Ruler,  or  overthrown  by  the 
impatience  of  the  viotims, — who  can  say  ? 


Art.  II. — Discussions  on  Philosophy  and 
Literature,  Education  and  University  Re- 
form. Chiefly from  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 
corrected,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes 
and  Appendices.  By  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, Baronet.  London  and  Edinburgh, 
1852. 

It  8cem3  a  common  opinion  that  there  is 
little  connexion  between  the  subtle  reason- 
ings of  recluse  thinkers,  devoted  to  abstract 
speculation,  and  the  actions  or  even  the  dis- 
coveries which  are  important  to  mankind. 
Books  of  metaphysics  are  thus  cast  asido  as 
void  of  human  interest.  The  Philosopher, 
notwithstanding,  pursues  his  vocation,  with- 
out expecting  to  convert  the  multitude  to 
his  manner  of  life.  In  each  generation  we 
find  meditative  minds,  struggling  to  obtain 
the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  the  boun- 
daries of  knowledge,  the  deepest  insight  of 
the  foundation  of  human  beliefs,  and  the  tru- 
est interpretation  of  the  life  of  man.  And 
when  we  look  beneath  the  "  shews  of  things," 
into  the  great  heart  of  literature  and  social 
life,  we  find  also  that  tho  intellectual  agita- 
tion of  those  recluses  has  not  really  been 
unconnected,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  with  tho 
pulsations  of  that  heart;  that  on  the  con- 
trary those  who  have  maintained  the  vitality 
of  philosophical  discussion  have — as  by  a 
social  law — contributed  the  force  which  has 
kept  the  sciences  in  movement.  The  small 
band  of  labourers  on  these  remote  moun- 
tain summits  of  thought  have  guided  opi- 
nions and  affairs  among  the  busy  multitude 
in  the  valleys  below.  Their  adventures  and 
employments  on  the  misty  margin  of  human 
knowledge,  whatever  its  success  may  have 
been  in  adding  to  the  storo  of  definito  and 
immediately  applicable  information  concern- 
ing the  grand  objects  of  the  survey,  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  a  profound  student  of  the 
literature  and  institutions  of  a  generation. 
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Abstract  Philosophy — the  expression  of  tho 
deepest  thought  of  the  present,  and  the  pio- 
neer of  popular  opinion  in  the  future — is  a 
permanent  intellectual  want  of  tho  human 
mind.  Its  high  speculations,  even  if  conver- 
sant with  an  absolutely  indeterminate  prob- 
lem, are  always  important  in  their  effects, 
as  a  chief  cause  of  tho  changes  fur  good  or 
evil  in  the  literary,  social,  and  ecclesiastical 
expression  of  tho  current  tastes  and  tenden- 
cies. Philosophical  labours,  pursued  amid 
colourless  abstractions,  deeply  tinge  tho  re- 
sults of  every  other  department  of  intellec- 
tual action.  History,  in  short,  goes  far  to 
confirm  tho  profound  remark  of  Coleridge : 
— "  To  the  immense  majority  of  men,  even 
in  civilized  countries,  speculative  philosophy 
has  ever  been,  and  must  ever  remain,  a  terra 
incognita.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
all  the  epoch-forming  revolutions  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  revolutions  of  religion 
and  with  thorn  tho  civil,  social,  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  nations  concerned,  have  coin- 
cided with  the  rise  and  fall  of  metaphysical 
systems."* 

Thoso  who  possess  these  convictions,  can- 
not fail  to  regard  with  interest  the  kind  of 
stream  which,  in  any  given  period,  is  issuing 
from  this  remote  well-spring  of  opinion. 
They  will  recognise  some  connexion  between 
the  topio  of  Scottish  Philosophy,  and  those 
literary,  scientific,  theological,  and  even  po- 
litical questions  which  more  frequently 
occupy  our  pages.  Scotland  has,  in  the  past, 
added  not  a  few  classic  books  to  philosophi- 
cal literature.  Our  country  has  produced 
some  of  tho  most  eminent  speculative  work- 
men of  modern  times.  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  present  opinions — especially  theologi- 
cal and  political— of  Western  Europe  and 
America  might  traco  back  sumo  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  influential  of  them  to  the 
workings  of  these  Scottish  minds,  f 

*  The  Statesman's  Manual :  A  Lay  Sermon.  By 
S.  T.  Coleridge. 

t  The  Literature  of  Scottish  Philosophy,  regarded 
as  a  whole,  has  still  to  be  collected  and  reviewed, 
and  its  history  has  still  to  be  written.  A  valuable 
critical  and  historical  essay  might  be  founded  on  a 
review  of  that  collective  literature,  including  a  sum- 
mary of  its  performances,  and  a  report  of  its  "defi- 
ciencies" after  the  manner  of  Bacon.  But  a  work  so 
ambitious,  and  which  needs  so  much  learned  research, 
is  unsuited  to  an  ephemeral  Article. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  pleasing  indications,  even 
since  this  Article  has  been  written,  that  our  philoso- 
phical literature  is  in  a  state  of  growth.  We  refer 
to  the  recent  addition  which  it  has  received  in  a  trea- 
tise on  Tht  Philosophy  of  the  Senses  :  or,  Man  in  Con- 
nexion with  a  Material  World,  by  Robert  S.  Wyld ; 
(Edinburgh,  1832 ;)  and  in  nn  Inquiry  into  Human 
Nature,  by  John  G.  M'Vicar,  D.D.  (Edinburgh, 
1853.)  Mr.  Wyld'a  book  contains  the  contribution 
of  an  unprofessional  student  of  philosophy,  and  may 
be  taken  for  a  happy  symptom  of  some  revival,  at 
the  present  time,  of  the  philosophic  taste  among  our 
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Wo  cannot  return  to  a  region  so  nearly 
related  as  Philosophy  is,  to  a  Journal  which 
aims  at  an  independent  and  thoughtful  ap- 
preciation of  human  affairs  and  productions, 
more  appropriately  than  through  the  acade- 
mic avenue  formed  by  the  writings  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  Nor,  as  a  national 
Journal,  can  we  more  suitably  foster  the  old 
Scottish  tasto  for  that  study,  than  by  inviting 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  the 
phases  of  our  national  speculation,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  most  recent.performances  of 
the  living  representative  of  Scottish  philo- 
sophy. No  well-informed  person  needs  to 
bo  told  of  the  connexion  between  the  name 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  most  ele- 
vated intellectual  service  of  this  age.  Dur- 
ing more  than  twenty  years  he  has,  by 
precept  and  example,  recommended  abstract 
speculation  to  a  generation  by  whom  such 
pursuits  have  been  almost  unanimously 
proscribed  as  valueless,  and  has  laboured,  in 
the  isolation  of  his  chosen  walk,  to  redeem 
those  products  which  arc  exclusively  intel- 
lectual from  the  popular  charge  of  uselessness. 
For  many  years  ho  lias  been  one  of  the  chief 
philosophical  powers  in  British  literature, 
and  he  ia  now  recognised  as  the  solitary 
Scottish  conqueror  in  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion. The  Discussions  now  before  us,  toge- 
ther with  the  Notes  and  dissertations 
conjoined  with  tho  author's  edition  of  the 
works  of  l'eid,  of  which  in  a  former  Article 
wc  gave  some  account,*  contain  more  spe- 
culative thought  and  curious  learning  than 
has  ever  before  been  discharged  into  litera- 
ture by  any  single  Scottish  mind. 

Tho  world  is  indebted  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  as  the  original  channel  of  the  most 
important  British  contributions  to  Philoso- 
phy of  recent  times, — the  comparatively 
popular  essays  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  these  profound  discussions  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  Tho  present  volume  in- 
cludes the  celebrated  papers  contributed  to 
the  Reviow  from  1829  to  1838 ;  and  a  re- 
markable Appendix  of  new  matter  which 
now  appears  for  the  first  time.  Six  of  the 
sixteen  republished  Discussions,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Appendix,  are 
devoted  to  Philosophy.    In  the  present  Ar- 

countrymen.  Without  passing  an  opinion  upon  its 
critical  and  scientific  judgments,  we  heartily  appre- 
ciate the  thoughtful,  genial  spirit,  and  freshness  of 
observation  which  it  manifests,  as  well  as  the  inten- 
tion of  its  excellent  author.  Dr.  M'Vicar  has  issued 
an  ingenious  and  original  essay,  which  contains  some 
curious  disquisition  and  much  suggestive  thought. 
We  shall  not  do  the  able  writer  the  great  injustice 
of  offering  at  present,  or  in  this  form,  any  detailed 
opinion  upon  the  contents  of  his  work.  We  recom- 
mend it  emphatically  to  the  attention  of  all  oar  phi- 
losophical readers. 

•  See  No,th  British  Review,  No.  XIX. 


tide  wc  confine  our  attention  to  tho  philoso- 
phical parts  of  the  volume.  We  make  no 
allusion  to  very  many  important  questions 
in  theology,  church  history,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education,  which  are  discuss- 
ed in  its  pages.  We  must,  moreover,  beg 
the  special  indulgence  of  our  readers,  while 
we  try  to  conduct  them  towards  the  territo- 
ry, hitherto  almost  unfrequented  in  Scot- 
i  land,  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
pursued  his  intellectual  work  as  a  philoso- 
pher. We  do  not  ask  them  to  take  a  part 
in  the  remote  labour  of  lonely  metaphysi- 
cians. But  we  do  wish  to  induce  them  to 
join  us  in  an  exploring  journey  in  that  di- 
rection. If,  before  that  journoy  is  done,  we 
have  witnessed,  as  in  a  sunny  haze,  tho 
champaign  country,  which  a  slight  historical 
survey  of  modern  British  thought  may  dis- 
close, that  more  animating  scene  may  per- 
haps make  some  amends  for  our  having  to 
pass  through  one  or  two  metaphysical  tun- 
nels of  more  than  usual  length  and  darkness, 
which  lie  between  us  and  a  satisfactory  view 
of  tho  structuro  which  has  been  reared  by 
this  latest  labourer  in  the  region  of  Scottish 
speculation. 

In  which  degree,  it  may  be  asked,  has  tho 
literary  and  social  atmosphere  of  Scotland 
been  charged  with  the  elements  of  intellec- 
tual life,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
within  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
been  giving  his  philosophical  opinions  to  the 
world  1  The  answer  to  this  question,  involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  some  reference  to  the  earlier 
Scottish  and  even  British  systematic  thought, 
may  carry  us  over  a  considerable  part  of 
our  present  journey.  In  offering  it,  wc  shall 
view  the  intellectual  character  of  this  epoch 
in  its  connexion  with  the  historical  antece- 
dents of  which  that  character  is  partly  the 
result,  and  then  describe,  in  some  of  the  doc- 
trines  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  most 
recent  expression  which  our  insular  and  na- 
tional speculation  has  assumed. 

The  opening  Discussion  of  the  work  now 
before  us  was  first  published  in  1829,  when 
the  sun  of  Scottish  Philosophy  seemed  about 
to  set.  In  the  preceding  year  our  country 
had  lost  in  Stewart  the  most  accomplished 
and  least  abstract  expounder  of  the  doctrines 
of  Keid.  Nearly  ten  years  earlier,  tho  brief 
and  brilliant  career  of  Thomas  Brown  was 
ended.  Mackintosh  still  remained,  his 
speculative  ardour  interrupted  by  the  temp- 
tations of  public  life,  although  no  narrow 
strife  of  party  had  defiled  the  purity  or 
clouded  the  grandeur  of  a  mind  too  capacious 
for  mere  sectarianism  either  in  Philosophy 
or  polities,  and  whoso  literary  fragments  ex- 
cite regret  only  because  they  are  co  scanty 
and  desultory.    Tho  eminent  intellectual 
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ability  of  the  elder  Mill  is,  notwithstanding 
his  Scottish  birth,  more  properly  associated 
with  South  Britain,  and  neither  the  acute 
■work  of  Ballantyne,  nor  the  empiricism  of 
the  phrenologists,,  requires  any  exception  to 
the  statement,  that  with  Stewart,  Brown,  and 
Mackintosh,  Scottish  Philosophy  seemed, 
twenty  years  since,  to  be  passing  away. 

Nor  docs  a  greatly  different  verdict  seem 
called  for,  as  regards  the  national  life  in  in- 
tellectual pursuits,  when  we  consider  the 
produ6ions  of  the  country,  oither  in  general 
literature  or   speculative   theology,  now 
and  in  the  intervening  period.     With  the 
operations  of  Scott  and  Jeffrey,  the  most  ob- 
trusive and  characteristic  Scottish  action  up- 
on modern  literature  ceased.    Since  Ilumo, 
there  has  been  no  Scottish  movement  among 
the  principles  of  philosophical  theology,  of  a 
diffusive  influence  extending  over  Europe. 
Chalmers  introduced  the  vitality  of  a  mag- 
nanimous and  genial  mind  into  doctrines  in 
divinity,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  national 
theological  conservatism,  tended,  philosophi- 
cally speaking,  to  assume  a  dogmatic  rigour 
of  the  scholastic  typo ;  and,  like  Arnold  in 
England,  illustrated  the  suitability  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  ever  changing  social  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  successive  ages  of 
mankind.  It  is  well  if  the  watchmen  of  public 
opinion  can  still  discover  symptoms  of 
Scottish  progress  in  the  career  which  he 
commenced, — congenial  efforts  of  Christian 
manliness  in  the  cause  of  high  thought  and 
expansive  Christianity,  which  might  guard 
our  theology  and  ecclesiastical  life,  from  the 
perilous  isolation  of  a  merely  protesting, 
instead  of  an  advancing  and  reconciling 
power.    Must  wo  say  that  Scotland,  which 
m  theso  years  has  been  tho  scene  of  so  much 
social,  ecclesiastical,  and  religious  activity,  is 
in  the  calmer  sphere  of  meditation  and 
learned  research,  to  follow  passively  in  the 
wake  of  Europe  or  America,  or,  with  abated 
mental  energy  and  progress,  to  repose  amid 
her  old  traditions  ?  May  we  not  put  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  upon  the  present  phe- 
nomena of  her  intellectual  life, — one  which 
recognises  tho  peculiar  charactor  of  the  na- 
tion, with  its  proper  function  in  the  history 
of  opinions,  and  judge  that,  in  an  age  of  the 
dissolution  of  doctrines  into  their  elements, 
it  is  good  to  find  symptoms  of  the  action  of 
a  law  of  doctrinal  cohesion,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  more   enlarged  philosophic 
sympathies?     Whatever  answer  may  be 
rendered  to  these  questions,  it  must  be  con- 
genial to  those  who  are  interested  in  them, 
to  study  the  character  of  the  new  type  of 
Scottish  speculation,  which  has  been  in  the 
course  of  formation  in  these  twenty  years, 
by  an  intellectual  giant,  who  is  all  the  more 


conspicuous  and  remarkable  as  he  now 
stands  so  nearly  alone,  in  the  ebb  of  literary 
activity  in  Scotland  which  has  been  apparent 
during  this  generation. 

We  cannot  affirm  that  a  corresponding  ebb 
has  been  going  on  in  England.    The  condi- 
tion of  reflective  studies  in  tho  southern  part 
of  the  Island  seemed  hardly  more  propi- 
tious than  in  Scotland  twenty-five  years  ago. 
English  Philosophy  had  been  a  blank  almost 
since  the  early  years  of  last  century.  It  was 
needful  to  look  across  tho  gulf  of  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  to  discover  in  the  distance 
the  great  monument  of  speculation  reared  by 
Locke,    llartly,  Price,  and  Harris  are  in- 
deed eminent  names  in  the  interval.  But 
for  several  generations,  philosophic  thought 
had  lost  its  charm  for  the  leading  minds  of 
England.    It  was  expressly  discouraged  by 
her  universities,  where  the  Modern  Philoso- 
phy was  at  no  time  regarded  with  special 
favour.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since,  tho  Scottish  mind  exhibit- 
ed chiefly  symptoms  of  a  speculative  decline  ; 
while  England  was  beginning  to  abound  in 
tho  seeds  of  fresh  thought,  which  have  since 
produced  no  inconsiderable  harvest,  not  on- 
ly in  metaphysics  and  logic,  but  in  poetry, 
the  social  science,  theology,  and  other  de- 
partments cognate  to  Philosophy.    It  was 
then  a  period  of  transition.    The  aged  Bcn- 
tham  stood  almost  alone,  as  the  prophet  of 
the  worldly  utilitarianism  which  was  nour- 
ished by  the  philosophic  teaching  of  a  for- 
mer generation.  But  England  was  summon- 
ed to  a  courso  of  meditation,  transcending 
her   wonted  mental   experience,  by  the 
dreamy  sago  of  Ilighgato  ;  and  invited  to 
muse  on  the  deep  meaning  and  beauty  of 
nature  by  the  recluse  of  Rydal  Mount.  To 
these  two  fountains,  aided  by  some  tributary 
streams,  no  small  part  of  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  national  thought  and  literature  in  this 
generation  may  bo  traced.    But  even  with 
the  help  of  Scottish  gravitation  towards  the 
British  metropolis,  the  generation  has  not 
sent  forth  a  master  mind  of  mark  enough  to 
take  a  place  in  Philosophy  in  the  ranks  of 
the  intellectual  grandees  of  England,  beside 
her  own  Bacon  or  Locke. " 

An  important  chanter  in  modern  intellec- 
tual history  might,  however,  be  formed  out 
of  tho  materials  presented  in  the  social  and 
literary  history  of  South  Britain  during  these 
years.  Strange  tides  of  opinion  have  been 
passing  through  many  minds,  moving  old  in- 
stitutions and  traditions,  and  gradually  de- 
positing a  literature  as  different  in  its  charac- 
ter from  that  to  which  the  preceding  period 
was  accustomed,  as  tho  external  arrange- 
ments of  life  in  this  country  now  arc  dif- 
ferent from  their  state  in  the  days  of  our  fa* 
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there.  It  has  been  to  England  a  period  of 
the  revival  of  theoretic  principles,  good  and 
evil,  into  life,  all  over  the  substratum  of  the 
national  mind.  These  principles,  with  their 
implied  logical  consequences,  have  been 
struggling  into  practieo,  with  not  a  little  of 
that  force  and  consistency  of  purpose  which 
earnest  conviction  directs  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  ease  and  present  expediency.  The- 
ories— the  upheavings  of  the  philosophic 
mind,  have  risen  in  greater  number  aud 
force  in  England  in  these  times  than  since 
the  great  revolution.  The  present  fermenta- 
tion of  opinions  is,  indocd,  a  signal  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  general  principles,  to 
modify  even  the  practices  and  institutions 
which  arc  discovered  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  logical  results  of  speculation ;  and  to 
produce  an  epoch  which  can  least  of  all  dis- 
pense with  those  comprehensive  minds, 
whose  function  is  to  guide  wisely  the  revo- 
lution needed  to  reconcile  concrete  social 
institutions  with  abstract  doctrines.  Free 
reflection  is  directed  towards  the  depths  of 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  theological  ques- 
tions. The  organization  of  labour,  and  of 
national  and  international  society,  is  discus- 
sed in  many  quarters  in  a  manner  which 
forces  the  disputants  within  tho  province  of 
Philosophy.  The  recent  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs 'suggests  many  applications  of 
the  meditative  habit  of  mind  to  tho  prob- 
lems of  tho  Church.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  on 
the  ecclesiastical  horizon,  can  the  philoso- 
phic observer  discover  an  object  which  bet- 
tor deserves  his  patient  study  than  the 
Church  of  England,  with  its  singularly  com- 
plicated and  anomalous  external  and  inter- 
nal relations ;  and  containing  elements  now 
galvanized  into  a  mutually  destructive  life, 
after  the  almost  unbroken  slumber  of  nearly 
two  centuries.  It  is  probably  the  region  of 
theological  controversy  which  presents  the 
most  obvious  signs  of  the  spread  of  a  bold 
and  novel  intellectual  life.  The  old  questions 
of  the  criterion  of  certainty  and  the  rule  of 
faith,  are  raised  in  treatises  by  learned  eccle- 
siastics, and  in  others,  by  philosophical  reli- 
gionists, all  conducting  towards  a  state  of 
opinion,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation seem  destined  to  undergo  a  more 
searching  scrutiny,  by  Romanists  on  the  one 
side,  and  Rationalists  on  the  other,  than  they 
have  experienced  in  this  country  since  the 
Western  Churches  revolted  from  Rome. 

Nor  is  the  change  in  Continental  less  than 
it  has  been  in  English  thoughtful  literature, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  it 
has  gone  in  nn  opposite  direction.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  that  period,  Schelling  and 
Hegel  were  conspicuous,  among  a  host  of 
less  notable  names,  as  philosophical  leaders 


in  Germany ;  and  Cousin  was  the  centre  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  numerous  circle  of 
thinkers  which  France  has  known  since  the 
declino  of  the  Cartesian  school.  Now,  after  • 
a  course  of  speculation  the  most  active  and 
extravagant  which  modern  times  have  wit- 
nessed, Philosophy  appears  at  last  in  a  state 
of  collapse  in  Germany,  and  political  revolu- 
tion has  meanwhile  silenced  its  voice  in 
France.  The  dark  cloud  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical despotism  gathers  over  the  nations 
of  the  Continent  most  prolific  of  letters. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  gradual  decay  of 
Philosophy,  when  tho  universal  mind  of  the 
West  was  formerly  wasting  beneath  the  cor- 
rupt rule  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  of 
the  calamities  of  Boethius,  in  an  ago  which 
illustrated  the  connexion  of  intellectual  de- 
cline with  the  departure  of  christian  manli- 
ness. For  tho  valuable  reflective  research 
of  the  future,  as  for  tho  other  seeds  of  human 
progress,  we  are  apt,  when  we  look  around, 
to  turn  from  tho  country  of  Leibnitz  and 
that  of  Malebranche,  to  the  land  which  pro- 
duced Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  Reid. 

But  symptoms  of  the  action  of  recent 
German  and  French  Philosophy  upon  tho 
British  mind  are  notable  in  the  present  in- 
tellectual literature  of  this  country.  Tho 
philosophical  methods  and  language  which 
have  originated  in  Germany,  in  the  last  sev- 
enty years,  so  fill  the  vision  of  some  of  the 
minds  devoted  to  this  study  in  Britain  and 
America,  that  they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  fact, — concealed  in  the  past  behind  the 
cloud  of  German  metaphysics,  that  we  have 
a  characteristic  British  philosophical  litera. 
ture  of  our  own  ;  and  moreover,  that  many 
of  these  foreign  doctrines,  in  spreading 
among  us,  are  only  returning  to  the  land  of 
their  origin  in  a  sublimated  form.  Modern 
Philosophy  may,  notwithstanding,  be  vague- 
ly described  as  developed  according  to  the 
British  and  Continental  type  ;  and  tho  old 
Scottish  was  a  modification  of  the  British, 
with  some  important  peculiarities.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  in  describing  the  rudi- 
ments of  English  and  Scottish  speculation  in 
the  early  history  of  each,  may  in  part  illus- 
trate this  statement. 

When  we  ponder  the  deep  convictions  by 
means  of  which  the  majestic  spirit  of  Bacon 
roused  the  mind  of  England,  we  find  him 
guiding  men  in  another  step  of  that  series, 
alternating  between  dream  and  waking — 
notionalism  and  realism,  which  the  history 
of  human  intelligence  presents.  His  works 
express  the  many-toned  call  of  a  great  soul 
to  break  through  illusions — to  descend  be- 
neath words  to  their  true  meaning,  beneath 
changing  appearances  to  the  unchanging 
generalities  which  mere  phenomena  may 
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either  conceal  or  conduct  to.  But  this  call  of 
Bacon  was  addressed,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
national  dialect;  and  in  the  tone  of  one  con- 
scious that  the  function  of  mau  is  patiently 
to  seek  truth,  rather  than  dogmatically  to 
assume  that  he  has  found,  and  may  sys- 
tematically expound  it.  Mau  cannot,  he 
would  say,  ascend  at  once  to  the  apex  of 
Being,  and  form  an  a  priori  science  of  exist- 
ence, as  if  the  knower  were  the  lord  of  tho 
knowahle.  He  must  ascend  by  slow  de- 
grees, and,  as  tho  sorvant  of  exjterience,  sur- 
render the  luxuries  of  dogmatic  hypothesis. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  Bacon.  Instead  of  a 
finished  system  of  his  own,  he  characteristi- 
cally offers  a  series  of  aphorisms  and  his- 
toric illustrations,  which  enforce  the  impos- 
sibility of  exhausting  Being  in  knowledge, 
the  inferiority  of  tho  knower  to  the  knowa- 
ble,  the  broken  intercourse  in  which  the 
balance  of  this  inferiority  may  with  self- 
denial  be  gradually  reduced,  arid  a  true 
communion  between  man  and  nature  estab- 
lished. We  cannot  now  pause  in  his  com- 
pany. But  the  reader  who  vvMies  to  absorb 
into  himself  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy  of 
which  Experience  is  tho  watchword,  may 
profitably  return  often  to  tho  Dc  Aug  mentis 
and  the  Novum  Organvm, 

We  pass  down  tho  stream  of  time  well- 
nigh  seventy  years,  to  exchange  the  art  and 
spirit  of  Philosophy — the  principle  of  pro- 
gross  contained,  in  the  form  we  have  alluded 
to,  in  these  works  of  Bacon,  for  the  scientific 
theory  concerning  experience,  presented  in 
the  writings  of  Locke.  The  triumphs  of  Ex- 
perience were  becoming  illustrious  in  physi- 
cal discovery.  Hut  the  illusions  against 
which  Bacon  warned  had  not  disappeared. 
Man  was  still  lorded  over  by  preconceptions 
through  which  he  vainly  tried  to  conquer  his 
way  to  reality.  Even  the  current  Philoso- 
phy of  tho  age  appeared  to  Locke  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  famous  dogma  of  innate  princi- 
ples, a  refuge  for  notions  which  could  not  be 
traced  back  to  what  is  real.  Bacon  had 
urged  men  to  explore  appearances  in  search 
of  universal  truths,  and  to  abandon  their  pre- 
conceptions. But  Descartes,  Lord  Herbert, 
and  other  leading  thinkers  seemed  to  say 
that  universal  truths  might  bo  found  among 
human  preconceptions,  without  the  labour  of 
a  previous  inductive  scrutiny  of  appearances. 
The  relation  of  human  knowledge  to  Experi- 
ence must  itself,  therefore,  be  scientifically 
determined.  Their  mutual  adjustment,  by 
means  of  an  inductive  study  of  our  know- 
ledge in  its  most  general  aspect,  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  imperfectly  performed  work  of 
Locke. 

With  Locke  and  his  associates  tho  proper 
Philosophy  of  South  Britain  terminates.  Ba- 


con impelled  men  to  search  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  through  the  seeming  ;  and  Locke 
offered  an  ambiguous  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  experience  is  the.  only  cause, 
and  its  sphere  tho  utmost  limit  of  human 
knowledge.  The  grand  glimpses  of  Bacon, 
and  the  solid  thought  of  Locke,  are  the  chief 
excitement  which  the  higher  mind  of  Britain 
supplies,  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  modern 
history,  to  the  speculative  tendencies  of 
Europe.  Careless  of  subtilty,  and  averse 
from  what  is  mysterious,  Locke  has  prob- 
ably promoted  Philosophy  as  much  by  the 
controversies  for  which  tlie  doubtful  parts  of 
his  writings  have  afforded  room,  as  by  the 
doctrine  which  they  unambiguously  con- 
tain.* A  psychological  analysis  of  those 
two  memorable  minds  would  be  a  study  of 
the  English  intellectual  character.  So  deli- 
catc  a  process  must  not  be  interposed  in 
this  superficial  survey  of  tho  main  stream  of 
speculation  in  Britain.  We  go  on  to  de- 
scribe an  important  passage  in  its  course. 
That  course  was  changed  when  the  Essay  of 
Locke  became  the  aliment  of  a  few  Scottish 
thinkers  towards  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury. The  circumstance  seems  to  illustrate 
srme  of  the  points  of  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  minds  of  tho  two  divisions  of 
this  island. 

When  we  consider  the  national  character, 
wo  perhaps  expect  to  find,  in  the  higher  in- 
tellectual operations  of  the  Scottish  mind, 
tho  tendency  to  test  or  verify  dogmatic  as- 
sumptions, rather  than  to  seek  for  principles 
which  may  he  assumed.  We  look  for  a 
searching  logical  analysis  of  theories,  instead 
of  the  application  to  praclico,  of  opinions 
received  although  separated  from  first  prin- 
ciples and  void  of  the  symmetry  of  system, 
which  is  more  characteristic  of  the  English 
mind.  Wc  also  expect  to  meet,  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  Scottish  genius,  a  greater  con- 
geniality with  what  is  purely  abstract,  a 
more  entire  submission  to  the  march  of 
merely  speculative  reasoning,  and  less  fa- 
cility to  compromise  with  the  other  ten- 
dencies of  human  life,  or  to  subordinate 
speculation  to  action.  On  the  whole,  one 
might  anticipate  in  North  Britain  more  an- 
gularity of  philosophical  doctrine,  and  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  extreme  margin  of 
knowledge,  with  perhaps  a  less  genial  de- 


*  We  of  course  refer  here  only  to  the  purely  philoso- 
phical works  of  Locke,  and  especially  to  hi*  £L<iay, 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ranks  as  one  of  I  lie  four 
books"  which  have  most  directly  influenced  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  Europe  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries." But  if  Locke's  LtUtr*  on  Titration  are  taken 
into  the  account,  how  greatly  must  the  estimate  of 
bis  influence  upon  lubsequent  opinions  and  legisla- 
tion be  increased? 
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velopmcnt  of  the  entire  humanity,  and  less 
satisfaction  in  the  practical  solution  of  in- 
tellectual difficuWes  than  might  be  exhibited 
in  the  south.  England  is  likely  to  have  a 
series  of  liberal  thinkers,  presenting  various 
modifications  of  opinion ;  Scotland,  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrine,  definite  and  dogmatic 
enough  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  school. 
The  substratum  of  good  sense,  common  to 
both  nations,  is  perhaps  more  logically  re- 
fined and  purely  intellectual  in  Scotland  ; 
richer,  more  pliable,  and  better  adapted  to 
practice  in  England.* 

These  somewhat  sweeping  generalities 
concerning  the  character  of  communities 
often  fail  in  the  application  of  them  to  in- 
dividuals. Hut  the  quality  of  the  intellec- 
tual work  performed  by  leading  philosophers 
of  the  two  divisions  of  this  Island,  seems  to 
us  to  illustrate  some  of  the  mental  features 
which  we  have  attributed  tothcir  inhabitants. 
It  has  been  the  function  of  the  Scottish 
mind  to  supply,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  logi- 
cal digestion  needed  by  the  aliment  which 
the  great  English  philosophers  have  provided. 
If  the  works  of  English  guides  of  thought 
exhibit  freer  and  richer  developments  of  all 


sive  range  of  Bacon,  and  with  the  less  purely 
speculative  aims  of  Locke. 

We  do  not  mean  here  to  resume  the  old 
story  of  the  doctrines  of  these  celebrated 
persons.  A  passing  suggestion  concerning 
the  meaning  of  their  respective  performances, 
in  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the  national 
mind,  is  all  we  profess  to  offer.  The  succes- 
sors of  Locke  in  the  South  resolved  Experi- 
ence into  sensation,  and  yet  professed  to  give 
a  scientific  account  of  all  human  beliefs.  A 
more  rigorous  interpretation  of  the  English 
Philosophy,  with  a  determination  to  pursue 
its  principles  into  their  logical  issues,  marks 
the  singtdar  specimens  of  Scottish  subtilty 
involved  in  the  scepticism  of  Hume;  which 
originated,  by  a  reaction,  tho  "  school"  of 
Heid,  and  also,  through  Kant,  directed  the 
modern  mind  into  a  career  of  speculative 
action  that  is  not  yet  ended.  It  is  of  course 
true,  as  regards  practical  conviction,  that  a 
system  of  universal  scepticism  can  never  be 
more  than  an  "amusement"  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  every  considerable  effort  by 
man  to  make  his  knowledge  an  object  of  sci- 
entific attention,  and  to  discover  its  elements, 
is  influential  in  human  affairs,  as  well  as  in- 


tho  elements  of  man's  complicated  being,  trinsieally  interesting.  Tho  great  influence 
and  communicate  through  more  numerous  of  these  writings  of  Hume,  upon  the  subse- 
channcls  with  practice,  the  fruits  of  Scottish  quent  course  of  modern  opinions  in  philo- 
rcflection  are  fetched  with  more  patient  care  sophy  and  theology,  proves  that  his  bold  at- 
from  a  narrower  field,  and  are  better  adapt-  tempt  to  find  what  was  implied  in  the  cur- 
ed to  satisfy  a  single  tendency.  Minds  like  rent  speculative  opinions  of  his  age  may  be 
Bacon  and  Locke  occupy  a  point  at  which  regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  "amusement." 
man  and  tho  world  may  be  surveyed  with  And  no  one  who  wishes  to  study  tho  different 
a  more  amplo  sweep,  in  all  the  variety  of  genius  of  the  English  and  Scottish  styles  of 
sea  and  land  ;  Hume  and  Reid  explore,  the  British  speculation  should  neglect  to  corn- 
one  with  a  keener  scrutiny,  and  tho  other !  pare  the  "  Essay  on  Human  Understanding," 
with  a  more  patient  attention,  the  remote  with  the  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature." 
boundaries  and  intricate  recesses  of  tho  pro-  j     If  the  Treatise  was  founded  upon  principles 


vince  of  intellectual  Philosophy.  These  two  j  to  which  tho  Essay  may  be  said  to  have 
Scottish  thinkers  may  bo  said  to  have  pass- 1  given  currency,  it  originated  in  its  turn  a 
ed  Locke's  theory  through  the  winnowing !  series  of  philosophical  writings,  which  pro- 
mill  of  tho  logical  understanding  and  the  fess  to  discover  other  mental  phenomena 


common  sense,  and  to  have  reached  results 
which  were  overlooked  in  the  more  discur- 


*  The  Scottish  mind — its  love  for  what  is  logi 
cally  definite  and  exhaustive — its  tendency  to  employ 1  .1  *~t>um  "  *  u  " 

itself  in  the  analysis,  verification,  or  defence  of  dog-  •  _"C  C"r™at  *  "liosopliy, 
mas,  rather  than  in  seeking  for  them  without  any 

prejudgment,  may  be  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  mons  to  men  to  cast  aside  idola,  and 


than  those  accounted  for  by  the  theory  which 
Hume  had  found  to  hang  together  so  loosely 
as  to  render  a  universal  speculative  doubt 
unavoidable.    In  Hume's  interpretation  of 

we  sco  how  British 
speculation,  which  awoke  at  Bacon's  sum- 


to 


effect  of  the  popularity  of  that  systematic  type  of  searoh  for  the  real  amon    tho  hag 

I  innimrv   u'hirh    hns   i>ihimti>i\    thp    nnlwm.il   mini     .  ~         _       _      ©  _  O'  > 


Theology  which  has  educated  the  national  mind 
since  the  Reformation.  The  christian  science  of 
Calvin,  with  its  moral  weight  and  logical  tenacity, 
has  defined  the  limits  of  system  within  which  reli- 
gious thought  has  been  conducted  by  the  christian 
guides  of  the  nation.  The  consequent  difference  of 
national  character  seems  to  be  illustrated,  in  respect 
to  religion,  in  the  small  prominence  of  the  reference 
to  doctrinal  orthodoxy  in  the  English  popular  mind, 
when  compared  with  the  arute,  if  often  dogmatic, 
recognition  of  "sound"  doctrine,  which  has  been  as- 
sociated with  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  better 


in  the  act  of  reviewing  tho  real  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  condemned  men  to  per- 
petual banishment  from  truth,  by  resolving 
knowledge  into  illusion.  Faith  must  be  re- 
vived and  vindicated.  Experience  must 
be  explored  more  patiently,  in  quest  of  wit- 
nesses to  realities  which  transcend  the  "  im- 
prcssions"  into  which  the  Scottish  penetra- 
tion and  subtilty  of  Hume  had  analyzed  the 
account  of  human  knowledge  given  in  the 
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English  Philosophy.  The  recognition  of  dog- 
made  first  principles  was  eminently  a  Scot- 
tish task.  It  engaged  Rcid  and  his  associates. 
The  retirement  of  a  Scottish  manse  nourish- 
ed the  leading  mind  in  tins  new  school.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  field  selected  by  Rcid, 
in  his  search  for  an  evidence  of  reality  which 
might  repair  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent explosion  of  speculative  scepticism,  was 
chiefly  that  part  of  human  knowledge  which 
relates  to  the  world  of  the  senses.  Amid  our 


noticed  by  Ilobbes  in  the  previous  century, 
and  the  laws  of  which  have  since  been  .popu- 
larly employed,  in  a  sort  of  chemistry  of 
ideas,  to  explain  some  mental  facts  supposed 
to  be  imperfectly  provided  for  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Essay  of  Locko.  Humo  has  recog- 
nised the  value  of  the  principle,  in  the  con- 
structive portion  of  his  speculations.  And 
it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  this  law  of  the 
mechanical  association  of  mental  states, 
which,  entangled  as  it  was  with  physiological 


very  sensations  wo  find  ourselves,  through  hypothesis,  engaged  English  Philosophy  in 


perception,  face  to  face  with  external  realities 
which  do  not  pass  away  when  the  sensations 
cease.  Perception  is  the  watchword  or  sym- 
bol of  a  dogmatic  faith,  which  the  reflective 
mind  can  vindicate,  and  which  every  mind 
must  experience.  "  There  is  really  some- 
thing in  the  rose  or  lily  which  by  the  vulgar 
is  called  smell,  and  which  continues  to  exist 

when  it  is  not  smelled  Hardness  and 

softness  are  neither  sensations  nor  like  any 
sensations;  they  were  real  qualities  before 
thoy  were  perceived  by  touch,  and  continue 
to  be  so  when  they  arc  not  perceived.  .  .  . 


its  dotage  in  the  last  century,  was  discussed 
in  this  century  in  Scotland  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown ;  and,  freed  from  the  incrustation  of 
these  hypotheses,  has  been  by  him  applied 
as  an  almost  universal  solvent,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ingenious  system  by  means  of 
which  Brown  beguiled  not  a  few  acute  minds 
from  the  doctrines  of  Reid.  Scotland  thus 
again  fdled  its  characteristic  office  in  the 
evolutions  of  British  opinion. 

But  we  have  symptoms  of  a  new  type  of 
abstract  speculation  in  Britain,  even  before 
the  old  Philosophy  of  tho  country  had  cx- 


Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  tliat  our  (British)  hausted  itself.  Germany,  instead  of  Eng- 
philosophers  have  imposed  upon  themselves  land,  now  presented  material  to  the  Scottish 


and  upon  us,  in  pretending  to  deduce  from 
sensation  the  first  origin  of  our  notions  of 
external  existences,  of  space,  motion,  and  ex- 
tension, aud  all  the  primary  qualities  of  body 
— that  is,  the  qualities  whereof  we  have  the 
most  clear  and  distinct  conception."  These, 
and  very  many  similar  passages  indicate  the 
style  in  which  Reid  searched  the  human 
mind,  in  order  to  illustrate  that  kind  of  faith 
and  intuition  in  which  the  mind  gains  a  di- 
rect intellectual  intercourse  with  the  world 
of  Matter. 

It  was  thus  that  the  speculative  ingenuity 
of  one  Scottish  mind  employed  the  received 
principles  of  the  English  Philosophy  to  effect 
a  dissolution  of  human  beliefs ;  while  the 


logical  intelligence.    The  name  of  Kant  is 
associated  with  a  revolutionary  epoch  in  tho 
history  of  modern  European  thought.  Tho 
formalism  of  Kant,  and  even  the  absolutist 
dreams  of  his  German  successors,  began  to 
supersede  the  doctrine  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury everywhere;  and  Germany  was  re- 
garded by  not  a  few  as  rendering  a  service 
in  the  modem  somewhat  similar  lo  that 
rendered  by  Greece  in  the  ancient  world. 
Cousin,  more  than  any  other  writer  of  the 
age,  was  giving  a  diffused  popularity  to  tho 
study  of  the  new  systems.    It  was,  in  these 
circumstances,  amid  influences  to  which  his 
extraordinary  familiarity  with  what  has  been 
written  by  philosophers  peculiarly  exposed 
patient  judgment  of  another  revealed  a  pro-!  him,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  presented, 
founder  meaning  in  Experience  than  Locke  in  successive  instalments,  his  Philosophical 
had  recognised.    Tho  philosophic  ore  dis- 
covered in  England  was,  as  it  were,  trans- 
mitted to  Scotland,  to  be  there  tested  by 
scoptical  subtilty,  aud  thus  indirectly  to 


Discussions  to  the  British  public.  In  these 
Discussions,  the  student  of  philosophical  lit- 
erature may  note  conclusions,  and  methods 
of  searching  for  them,  which  recall  Aristotle 
give  occasion  to  an  energetic  expression  of! and  Kant  oftencr  than  Locko  and  Reid. 
the  national  dogmatic  faith  or  common  sense.  .Their  very  language  seems  to  warn  the 
The  period  of  tho  decay  of  the  old  Philo-  reader  to  transport  himself  to  an  intellectual 
sophy  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively, '  position  remote  from  the  one  occupied  by 
has  some  analogies  w  ith  the  period  of  its  the  guides  of  thought  whose  works  we  have 
manhood.  Hie  incipient  dcclino  of  Locke's  |  been  tracing ;  and  to  indicate,  that,  in  the 
theory  in  the  south  is  connected  with  the  silence  of  tho  old  questionings  which  had 
name  of  a  writer,  who  merits  credit  for  his  busied  thoughtful  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
attempt  to  apply  an  important  psychological  men  in  preceding  generations,  the  great  Con- 
law  to  account  for  our  knowledge.  Were-  tincntal  movement  in  metaphysics,  which 
fer  to  David  Hartley,  author  of  the  "Obser-  had  reached  its  height  twenty  years  since  in 
vations  on  Mail"  an  expounder  of  the  phe-  Germany  and  Fiance,  was  helping  to  give  a 
nomena  of  mental  attraction  or  association, '  voice  to  a  new  representative  of  our  insular 
vol.  xviii.  14 — B 
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Philosophy.  The  problems  of  the  universe 
and  of  absolute  know  ledge,  suggested  by  the 
terms  "  unconditioned"  and  "  conditions  of 
the  thinkable,"  are  substituted  for  those 
more  homely  researches  into  the  history  of 
consciousness,  expressed  by  the  once  fami- 
liar terms  "  intellectual  powers"  and  "  men- 
tal states."  Yet  the  reader  of  these  Discus- 
sions may  also  discover  in  them  some  marks 
which  attest  not  merely  a  British,  but  even 
a  peculiarly  Scottish  parentage  He  is  thus 
reminded  of  their  nationality,  and  also  of 
the  cosmopolite  influences  amid  which  they 
were  produced,  in  the  decline  of  British,  and 
the  crisis  of  Continental  and  especially  of 
French  philosophy. 

At  this  stage  in  our  review  we  should  be 
prepared  to  offer  somo  satisfaction  to  a  va- 
riety of  questions.  What  are  the  principal 
fragments  of  philosophical  doctrine  placed 
before  us  in  the  new  Scottish  writings  ?  Do 
they  fit  together  into  an  organized  body  of 
Philosophy  ?  "What  is  the  relative  propor 
tion  of  original  and  derived  doctrine  which 
they  contain  "?  What  is  the  method  accord- 
ing to  which  that  doctrine  has  been  sought 
for  and  obtained  ?  What  tho  arrangement 
of  the  philosophical  studies  and  sciences 
which  they  suggest  ?  What  the  negative 
and  the  constructive  valuo  of  that  Philoso- 
phy, regarded  as  a  whole,  and  also  in  respect 
to  one  or  moro  of  its  subordinate  ramifi- 
cations ?  What  important  links  of  con- 
nexion may  be  described,  between  these  ex- 
tremely abstract  discussions,  and  some  of 
the  more  interesting  and  obvious  pursuits  of 
mankind  ? 

With  these  questions  more  or  less  in  our 
view,  we  shall  in  the  first  place  try  to  de- 
scribe tho  chief  philosophical  opinions  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  brief  paragraphs,  and  with  some  regard 
to  what  seems  to  bo  the  mutual  relation  and 
relative  importance  of  principles  presented 
in  his  works  in  a  fragmentary  form.  We 
may  remark,  however,  that  tho  occasional 
manner  in  which  these  doctrines  havo  been 
introduced  to  the  world,  and  the  dense  bre- 
yity  of  style  which  marks  a  writer  who 
scorns  to  render  himself  intelligible  to  un- 
reflcctive  and  illogical  minds,  combine  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  investing  with  a 
general  interest  a  course  of  reasoning  and 
contemplation  sufficiently  difficult  to  repel 
the  multitude  even  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  conducted  as  it  is  almost  uni- 
formly in  the  remotest  aud  least  accessible 
regions  of  speculation.  Then,  tho  systematic 
use  of  a  nomenclature,  constructed  with  a 
rigorous  precision  suited  to  convey  philoso- 
phical meaning  with  singular  efficiency  to 


confines  the  stream  of  abstract  discussion 
within  a  channel  from  which  it  cannot 
speedily  escape  to  deepen  tho  common 
opinion  or  litcraturo  of  the  age.  Symbolio 
language,  moreover,  may  be  stereotyped 
after  this  fashion  in  tho  narrow  department 
whore  thought,  as  in  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences, is  conversant  with  necessary  truth ; 
but  the  scientific  language  of  one  age  must 
bo  outgrown  by  tho  results  of  observation, 
and  of  fresh  experiments  in  meditation  in  the 
next,  in  those  truly  human  studies  which  deal 
with  probability,  and  in  which  knowledge, 
while  advancing,  is  still  imperfect.  The  gene- 
ral reader  is  on  tho  whole  apt  to  miss  in  these 
Discussions  the  plain  and  sometimes  ambi- 
guous language  of  daily  life,  through  which 
the  amplo  volume  of  the  thoughts  of  Locko 
is  discharged,  or  tho  natural  grace  and  beauty 
in  which  tho  most  subtle  and  original  opin- 
ions of  Ilumo  nro  presented  in  his  Essays. 
He  cannot  meditate  freely  when  tlie  evolu- 
tions of  his  thought  must  be  fitted  in  to  the 
movements  of  a  complicated  machinery  of 
words.  But,  after  all,  the  inborn  thinker 
finds  congenial  companionship  in  Philosophy, 
whether  sho  appears  in  easy  negligence,  or 
in  her  academic  robes. 

The  object  singled  out  for  investigation  in 
the  new  Scottish  philosophical  writings  is 
Huh  AH  Knowleoge.  The  more  precise  pur- 
pose of  a  large  part  of  them  is,  to  unfold  tho 
most  general  and  abstract  Law  or  Condition 
to  which  our  judgments  must  conform,  and 
by  which  therefore  they  are  limited.  The 
problem  more  immediately  examined  in 
them  is  perhaps  rather  tho  limitation  of 
human  intelligence,  than  that  which,  under 
the  designation  of  the  origin  of  knowledge, 
has  more  or  less  determined  all  the  chief 
systems  of  modern  speculation.  But  the 
one  of  these  problems  is  essentially  impli- 
cated in  the  other,  and  both  of  them  are  in- 
volved in  tho  discussions  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton. 

It  is  the  uniform  lesson  of  his  Philosophy, 
that  human  consciousness  admits  only  a  li- 
mited knowledge,  and  that  the  Absolute  and 
lufiuite  are  merely  "names  for  two  counter 
imbecilities  of  the  mind  of  man."  Tho 
philosophic  axiom,  that  an  unconditioned 
consciousness,  and  an  unconscious  know- 
ledge, are  alike  impossible,  is  everywhere 
proclaimed  ;  and  tho  assumption  is  formally 
defended  and  illustrated  in  the  discussion 
devoted  to  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned." That  intellectual  point  of  view 
from  which  tho  limits  of  intelligence  or  con- 
sciousness may  be  studied  seems,  in  short, 
to  be  the  one  which  affords  tho  most  com- 
prehensive and  harmonious  view  of  these 


minds  prepared  for  receiving  it,  unavoidably  new  Scottish  speculations. 
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Hie  task  of  the  thinker,  who  occupies  this 
position  for  his  study  of  thought,  U,  to  ex- 
Dibit — if  possible  systematically  and  exhaust- 1 
ively,  tho  necessary  laws  by  which  human  j 
consciousness,  as  such,  and  also  in  each  of  i 
its  different  modifications,  is  limited.  In  this  j 
respect,  the  work  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
is  the  supplement  and  counterpart  to  that 
of  Locke.    If  Locke  describes  the  various 
sorts  of  "  ideas,"  which  aro  the  immcdiato 
objtcts  of  our  judgment,  together  with  the 
most  general  classes  into  which  they  may  I 
be  resolved ;  the  Scottish  thinker  studies  I 
our  judgments  themselves,  to  find  tho  con-  \ 
ditions  which  must  be  fulfilled,  in  order  that ' 
acts  of  intelligence  may  be  performed  in  j 
relation  to  any  objects.    If  the  objective  \ 
element  in   knowledge  was  appropriated, 
and,  in  a  measure,  psychologically  analyzed, 
by  Locko ;  the  subjective  and  necessary 
conditions  of  all  conscious  intelligence  are 
selected  for  logical  and  metaphysical  study 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton.    In  British  philo- 1 
sophy,  Locke  and  Hamilton  thus  divide  [ 
between  them  the  two  departments  which ' 
belong  to  a  complete  reflective  review  of  | 
knowledge, — the  objects  of  knowledge,  and 
the  subjective  limits  of  intelligibility. 

Ihe  Scotish  philosopher  assumes  two  dis- ! 
tinct  kinds  of  necessary  limits  to  human  i 
knowledge  : — The  logical,  or  those  which  [ 
apply  both  to  the  mental  act  of  intelligence  ! 
and  to  real  existence  ;  and  the  metaphysical,  | 
or  those  which,  in  virtue  of  its  structure,  < 
limit  the  human  understanding,  but  not  ne- ! 
cessarily  or  universally  the  real  existence  to ! 
which  tho  understanding  may  bo  applied.  ( 
The  violation  of  the  former  is  impossible, 
not  to  the  understanding  merely  ;  it  is  ab- ' 
solulcly  impossible.  Ahsolute  existence,  on 
the  other  hand,  may,  and  docs,  transcend 
the  second  class  of  limits ;  but  as  such  it 
only  transcends  the  limits  of  human  intelli- 
gence. Our  mental  faculties  are  conditioned  ; 
existence  is  unconditioned.  Looic  is,  in  short, 
the  science  of  those  conditions  of  conscious  in- 
telligence which  cannot  bo  violated  either  in 
thought  or  in  existence,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
which  yields  merely  the  not-impossible.  What  j 
is  conformed  to  these  laws  of  logic  is  thinka- 
ble, and  may  be  real ;  what  violates  them  can  ! 
neither  exist  nor  be  conceived  in  the  mind. 
Metapiiybich  is  the  science  of  those  limita- 
tions to  thought  which  are  not  necessarily 
limitations  ol  existence.    All  that  is  think- 
able in  the  human  mind,  must  be  conformed, 
not  only  to  the  logical,  but  also  to  the  meta- 
physical laws  of  our  knowledge.    But,  in 
the  realm  of  existence,  though  not  in  that 
of  thought,  there  may  bo  that  which  tran- 
teends  the  metaphysical  limits  of  intelligibi- 
lity, and  which,  while  not  intelligible,  is  real. 


A  largo  part  of  these  Philosophical  Dis- 
cussions, and  of  the  comments  connected 
with  tho  author's  edition  of  Rcid,  may  be 
said  to  bo  occupied  with*nn  analysis  of  the 
metaphysical  limits  of  intelligibility  ;  com- 
bined with  psychological  descriptions  of 
certain  alleged  faculties  or  modifications  of 
metaphysically  conditioned  consciousness, 
which  are  revealed  in  the  mind  of  man, 
{e.g.,  perception,  memory,  imagination,  with 
the  laws  of  mental  association,  &c.)  The 
Metaphysics  is  a  Scoto-German  supplement 
to  Locke,  and  the  Psychology  is  a  scientific 
refinement  on  Rcid  and  Brown.  (The 
Logic,  meantime,  we  cast  out  of  tho  ac- 
count.) 

A  metaphysically-limited  consciousness  of 
phenomena  is  thus  in  a  manner  tho  element, 
— the  "  cogito,  ergo  sum"  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  constructive  philosophy.  His 
task,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  to  find  and  class- 
ify the  conditions  by  which  consciousness 
must  be  limited.  As  a  psychologist,  ho 
should  discover  and  describe  the  various 
modes  or  faculties  of  our  conditioned- con- 
sciousness. 

Tho  "  relativity"  of  human  knowledge, 
i.e.,  the  metaphysical  limitation  of  it,  im- 
plies, wo  aro  told,  the  relation  of  a  subject 
knowing  to  an  object  known.  And  what  is 
known  must  be  qualitatively  known,  inas- 
much as  we  must  conceive  every  object  of 
which  we  arc  conscious,  in  the  relation  of  a 
quality  depending  upon  a  substance.  More- 
over, this  qualitatively-known  object  must 
be  protended,  or  conceived  as  existing  in 
time,  and  extended,  or  regarded  as  existing 
in  space ;  while  its  qualities  aro  intensive, 
or  conceivable  under  degree.  The  thinkable, 
even  when  compelled  by  analysis  to  make 
tho  nearest  approach  that  is  possible  to  a 
negation  of  intelligibility,  thus  implies  phe- 
nomena objectified  by  thought,  and  conceived 
to  exist  in  Space  and  Time.  With  the  help 
of  these  data,  may  we  not  discover  and  de- 
fine tho  highest  law  of  intelligence,  aud 
thus  place  the  key-stone  in  the  metaphysic 
arch? 

When,  for  example,  we  try  to  conceive 
Time  or  Space — in  order  to  determine  the 
grasp  of  our  power  of  conceiving,  wo  find 
that  we  cannot  realize  cither  an  absolute  or 
an  infinite  conception  of  them.  We  can  as 
easily  "  think  without  thought,"  as  construe 
to  the  mind  an  absolute  commencement  ot 
an  absolute  termination  of  time  ;  that  is,  a 
beginning  and  an  end  beyond  which  time  is 
conceived  as  non  existent.  Nor  can  wo 
conceive  cither  an  infinite,  regress  or  progrc  sa 
of  time ;  for  such  notions  could  only  be 
realized  by  the  infinite  addition  in  thought 
of  finite  times,  and  such  an  addition  would 
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oontaincd  in  this  scientific  demonstration  of 
the  limitation  of  human  knowledge.  They 
are  presented  in  conjunction  with  a  mass  of 
subtile  psychological  doctrines,  concerning 
the  specific  differences  of  the  acts  of  human 
consciousness.  If  the  mental  phenomena 
are  all  1  conditioned,'  they  are  not,  on  that 
account,  entirely  similar.  Reflection,  on  the 
contrary,  reveals  characteristic  features  by 
which  they  may  bo  grouped  into  classes ; 
and  reflective  analysis,  of  a  very  refined 
sort,  is  applied  to  them  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  in  the  discussions  which  relate 
to  experimental  Psychology.  In  common 
with  the  elder  Scottish  psychologists,  he 
confines  his  attention  chiefly  to  that  modi- 
fication of  conditioned  consciousness  which 
Reid  calls  perception.  But  he  also  examines, 
with  singular  acuteness,  the  laws  by  which 
conditioned  consciousness  are  associated, 
and  the  marks  by  which  the  representative 
knowledge  of  memory  and  imagination  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  perception. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  seem  to  contain 
a  slight  outline  of  the  scheme,  within  which 
Sir  Will  iam  Hamilton  may  be  described  as 
exhibiting,  in  fragments,  in  his  various  phi- 
losophical writings,  his  doctrines  concerning 
the  metaphysical  or  necessary  conditions  of 
human  consciousness,  and  the  psychological 
modifications  which  that  consciousness  is 
discovered  to  manifest  when  it  is  studied 
experimentally.  In  the  view  we  have  given, 
it  may  appear  that,  on  the  whole,  this  new 
doctrine  issues  in  a  definition  of  abstract  in- 
telligibility, and  a  metaphysical  determina- 
mental  impulse  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  j  tion  of  its  necessary  contents  ;  rather  than 
cause,  when  any  change  is  observed  by  us.  J  in  a  psychological  induction  of  our  varied 
Hut  the  theory  of  the  conditioned  virtually  1  and  vital  acts  of  cognitive  intercourse  with 
implies  that  we  cannot  conceive  an  Absolute  !  real  existences — physical,  human,  or  divine, 
commencement  of  existence.  As  a  conse-'The  judgment,  that  Matter  exists,  is  ro- 
quence  of  this  intellectual  inability,  thus  J  presented  as  unaccountable,  and  the  theory 
derived,  we  cannot  conceive  any  change  as  of  perception  is  cut  short  on  the  margin  of 
a  new  existence,  but  only  as  a  new  form  of  I  most  interesting  questions.  In  regard  to 
an  old  existcuce ;  wc  are  thus  under  an  speculative  theology,  we  arc  told  that  '  the 
intellectual  necessity  to  refund  every  new  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
appearance  into  a  previous  one.  But  this  i  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  rest 
mental  weakness,  and  consequent  necessity,  on  the  ground  of  man's  moral  nature.' 
is  only  the  causal  judgment  in  its  most 

abstract  form.  That  judgment  is  thus  only  But  what  definite  judgments,  it  may  be 
a  special  result  of  the  necessary  limitation  asked,  should  be  pronounced  concerning  this 
of  thought;  and  the  virtue  of  this  theory  of  curious  and  highly  abstract  speculative  the- 
causality  is  said  to  lie  in  the  possibility, 1  ory,  tho  parts  of  which  seem  to  be  formally 
which  it  reveals,  of  a  reconciliation  between  united  with  the  tenacity  of  tho  strictest  logic  ? 
tho  doctrine  of  Frek-will  or  moral  liberty,  Scotland  has  presented,  in  David  Hume,  just 
and  tho  axiom  that  every  change  implies  a  one  other  re  viewer  of  knowledge  in  its  First 
cause, — thus  opening  anew  vista  of  progress  I  Principles,  who  can  be  associated  with  Sir 
to  the  metaphysician  and  tho  scientific  William  Hamilton,  in  respect  of  his  un- 
divino.  daunted  resolution  to  tread  only  and  at  all 

These  are  specitnons  of  tho  principle  of  hazards  on  its  extreme  margin,  as  well  as 
metaphysical  progress  which  is  alleged  to  Lc  hid  perfect  acquaintance  with  every  part  of  • 


itself  require  an  eternity  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. If  we  dream  of  effecting  this  we  only 
deceive  ourselves,  by  substituting  the 
definite  for  the  iniinito,  than  which  no  two 
notions  can  be  more  opposed.  Time  can 
thus  bo  conceived  only  in  a  conditioned 
interval  between  two  opposite,  (an  absolute 
and  an  infinite,)  unconditioned,  contradictory 
extremes  or  poles,  each  of  which  is  incon- 
ceivable, but  of  which,  on  tho  (logical)  prin- 
ciple of  excluded  middle,  one  or  other  is 
necessarily  true. 

The  law  by  which  our  notion  of  Time  is 
thus  conditioned  may,  it  is  assumed,  be 
taken  for  the  type  of  tho  universal  law  of 
the  limitation  of  human  intelligence.  We 
cam  t  think  any  object  or  event  either 
Absolutely  or  Infinitely.  All  thinkable 
existence  must,  in  the  act  of  thought,  be 
limited  by  the  mental  conditions  implied  in 
an  exercise  of  thought  confined  between  these 
two  contradictory,  unthinkable  extremes. 

But  the  speculations  of  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton arc  not  merely  negative,  analytic, 
and  polemical.  They  may  also  be  illustrated 
on  their  positive,  synthetic,  and  conciliatory 
side.  They  may  be  represented  as  the  fruit- 
ful seeds  of  metaphysical  discovery.  Judg- 
ments, hitherto  regarded  as  ultimate,  may 
bo  accounted  for  by  means  of  this  elementary 
law  of  the  limitation  of  thought.  Philosophy 
itself  may  be  advanced  by  the  simplification 
and  consolidation  of  its  doctrines.  Thus, 
the  hitherto  unnccountablo  mental  necessity 
of  attributing  every  quality  to  a  substance, 
is  merely  a  result  of  the  Law  of  the  Condi- 
tioned.   And  we  experience  an  irresistible 
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the  ground  ho  occupies ; — and  of  the  specu- 
lations of  Hume,  we  may  affirm,  that  their 
intellectual  Torcc  is  not  yet  exhausted,  nor 
has  their  design  and  meaning  been  fully 
interpreted.  But  what  is  the  intrinsic  value, 
and  probable  historic  influence  of  this  new, 
all-embracing  theory  ?  What  does  its  pres- 
ence in  the  great  manufactory  of  opinion 
augur  for  the  future  ? 

It  must  be  grateful  to  persons  endowed 
with  any  expansive  intellectual  sympathy, — 
even  apart  from  the  question  of  their  positive 
truth,  to  contemplate  the  existence,  in  our 
British  literature,  of  new  speculations,  tend- 
ing to  excite  the  action  of  the  higher  mental 
fieultics.  Any  book  which  is  fitted  thus  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  active  thought  in 
the  world  should  be  welcomed.  He  who 
does  not  look  to  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  to  an  Intellect- 
ual Gymnasium,  forgets  the  chief  office  of 
all  truly  philosophical  writing  and  discourse. 
The  philosophic  reader  will  not  inquire  first 
concerning  the  number  of  true  propositions 
contained  in  a  speculative  work ;  he  will  look 
to  the  amount  of  reflective  power  which  the 
study  of  it  discovers  or  tends  to  generate. 
Indeed,  a  contribution  to  society  of  fresh  and 
better  disciplined  intellectual  action,  rather 
than  the  disclosure  of  hitherto  unknown 
truth,  has  been,  and  perhaps  must  continue 
to  be,  the  chief  service  rendered  by  this  de- 
partment of  literature.  The  thoughtful  reader 
of  this  class  of  books  does  not,  it  may  well 
be,  review  the  list  of  new  doctrines  which 
his  reading  has  communicated  to  him,  until 
he  has  reckoned  up  some  of  the  changes  in 
his  mental  experience  which  it  has  promoted, 
He  will  look  within,  to  find  the  intellectual 
movement  which  the  writing  has  favoured, 
as  well  as  without,  to  learn  the  propositions 
it  has  denied  or  demonstrated.  When  ho 
wants  to  know  its  character,  he  will  ask,  not 
only  what  satisfaction,  but  also  what  dissat- 
isfaction H  has  occasioned  in  his  mind, — what 
fresh  longing  to  go  beneath  the  surface  of 
words  and  common  opinions  has  been  awak- 
ened— what  ideal  associations  have  been 
kindled — what  new  conviction  of  an  end  in 
lifo  has  been  formed,  and  what  old  one  deep- 
ened. Nourishment  of  this  sort  is  what  the 
truly  philosophical  taste  craves  for,  and  what 
the  best'  guides  in  Philosophy  have  sought 
to  supply.  The  vain  show,  or  even  the 
real  it  v,  of  much  miscellaneous  information 
was  the  sham  science  against  which  the  old 
Greek  sages  waged  unceasing  war.  And 
they  carried  it  on  less  by  presenting  to  their 
disciples  systematic  intellectual  results,  than 
by  making  them  feel  the  need  for  such,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  attainment,  except 
through  reflecting  often  and  long  upon  fa- 


miliar judgments,  and  the  meaning  of  forms 
of  words  which  might  be  current  among 
them.  When  we  watch  the  evolution  of  a 
dialoguo  in  Plato,  instead  of  obtaining  at  its 
close  an  answer  to  the  question  with  which 
we  started  at  the  commencement,  how  otten 
do  we  learn  only  that  we  have  not  gained  it, 
— not  that  it  cannot  be  found  at  all,  but  that 
the  chase  is  longer  and  harder  than  we  had 
supposed,  that  one  discussion  or  even  a  series 
of  discussions  cannot  convey  it,  that  some- 
times it  cannot  be  conveyed  at  all  from  with- 
out, but  must  bo  drawn  forth  by  reflection 
from  within,  and  that  this  very  work  of  re- 
flection itself,  to  be  successful,  must  not  be 
the  work  of  merely  a  day  or  a  year,  that  it 
is  rather  the  work  of  life,  to  be  persisted  m 
from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  the 
symptom  of  a  growing  strength  in  man  s 
reason,  but  of  a  strength  which  must  become 
weakness,  if  it  is  separated  from  moral  cour- 
age and  calm  devotion  of  the  heart  and  will 
to  God. 

Wo  believe  it  must  be  the  opinion  of 
every  reader  of  these  Discussions,  who  can 
rise  above  the  sedative  influence  of  system, 
penetrate  through  their  novel  nomenclature 
to  its  living  meaning,  and  pass  in  succession 
the  speculations  they  contain  through  a  series 
of  independent  critical  judgments  of  his 
own,  that, — whatever  be  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine,  they  at  least  tend  powerfully  to 
cherish  the  philosophical  life.  But  this  re- 
mark cannot  well  be  dismissed  without  some 
comment.  Two  obvious  qualities  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  may  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  hardly  to  agree  with 
their  possessing  or  diffusing  intellectual  vital- 
ity and  power.  One  of  these  is,  his  extra- 
ordinary familiarity  with  the  philosophio 
opinions  of  all  ages  and  nations ;  the  other, 
the  method  of  doctrinal  discovery  employed 
by  him  in  the  formation  of  his  own  theories, 
which  seems  to  press  the  life  out  of  the  very 
speculations  to  which  it  gives  birth.  Kach 
quality  has  a  close  relation  to  the  intellect- 
ual character  of  this  age,  as  well  as  to  the 
value  of  the  new  doctrine  regarded  as  the 
science  of  knowledge. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  proper 
names  and  quotation  marks,  accumulated 
upon  these  pages — especially  obvious  when 
they  arc  compared  with  the  pages  of  Locke, 
Hume,  Reid,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other 
masters  of  British  thought — indicates,  even 
to  the  superficial  eye,  how  frequently  tho 
fresh  flow  of  original  diseussion  is  interrupted 
by  allusions  to  Greek,  Mediaeval,  Continent- 
al, or  the  earlier  British  literature;  and  by 
criticisms  of  tho  nature  and  originality  of 
particular  opinions  held  by  philosophical 
writors.    Tho  author's  own  views  are  seldom 
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projected  in  complete  freedom  from  the 
course  of  previous  opinion,  and  usually  they 
arc  blended  with,  or  appear  to  be  suggested 
by,  some  disquisition  which  has  been  found 
in  books. 

But  these  facts  do  not  really  subtract,  so 
much  as  they  seem  on  tho  surface  to  do, 
from  ihc  originality  of  the  philosopher,  while 
they  even  illustrate  the  relation  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  to  the  History  of  Philosophy 
in  advantageous  contrast  to  a  prevailing 
fashion.  Wo  know  not  any  other  writer 
who  has  proved  in  how  great  a  degroc  books 
may  stimulate  the  intellect  into  independent 
action  ;  nor  any  recent  philosopher  who  has 
interpreted  tho  theories  of  the  past  and  the 
present  less  biassed  by  an  exaggerated  opin- 
ion of  tho  exclusive  importance  of  history, 
or  by  preconceptions  of  the  historic  course 
of  speculation,  in  its  manifold  phases  in  each 
successive  age. 

The  works  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  in  Ger- 
many, of  Cousin  and  the  eclectics  in  Fruncc, 
tho  popular  writings  of  Lewes  and  Morcll, 
and  even  the  ingenious  work  of  Maurice,  il- 
lustrate the  manner  in  which  the  study  of 
Philosophy  is  becoming  a  study  of  history, 
and  how  hypotheses  about  the  past  and  fu- 
ture course  of  speculation  are  substituted 
for  abstract  speculation  itself.  But  this  ex- 
aggeration of  tho  important  truth, — that  the 
material  to  be  examined  by  the  philosopher 
includes  the  course  of  social  thought  as  well 
as  the  phenomena  of  *'»</«' t'/r/ua/sclf-conscious- 
noss,  t  :nds  to  realize  tho  fable  of  the  dog 
and  his  shadow,  by  annihilating  in  the  end 
Philosophy  and  it*  history.  Meantime  it  is 
perverting  that  history.  Tho  opinions  of 
the  past  have  been  not  a  little  distorted,  in 
tho  attempt  to  fix  them  down  on  the  pro- 
crustes-bed  of  an  a  priori  theory  of  what  tho 
course  of  Philosophy  in  the  human  race 
must  be.  One  feels  as  if  he  were  breathing 
an  unhealthy  intellectual  atmosphere,  when 
he  is  taught  to  search,  in  a  narrow  modern 
speculation  regarding  history,  for  all  the 
liberal  thought  which  has  been  produced  by 
tho  meditation  of  three  thousand  years;  and 
he  is  opt,  when  thus  confined,  to  long  for  the 
bracing  exercise  of  a  critical  hunt  over  the 
open  fields  of  the  literature  of  the  past.  We 
cannot  avoid  deprecating  tho  prevailing 
inclination  to  substitute  a  preconceived  his- 
tory of  speculative  and  theological  opinions, 
in  the  place  of  the  mysteries  of  philosophy 
and  tho  revelations  addressed  to  faith  in 
theology,  which  constitute  the  proper  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aliment  of  the  thinker  and 
tho  divine. 

The  reader  of  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton  is  in  little  danger  of 
being  seduced  into  inaction  by  either  of 
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these  illusions.  Jets  of  original  thought 
find  their  way  through  innumerable  cre- 
vices in  the  massive  and  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  references  to  tho  literature  of  the 
speculations  of  the  world,  which  remind  us 
that  old  philosophical  opinions  are  not  tho 
chief  part  of  Philosophy.  And  while  the 
author  often  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  a  clas- 
sification of  systems,  an  induction  of  pas- 
sages ample  enough  to  vindicate  tho  ar- 
rangement is  usually  presented.  Matter  ex- 
tracted from  previous  writings,  without 
reference  to  any  artificial  arrangement  at  all, 
is  exhibited  on  almost  every  page,  and  in  a  way 
likely  to  cast  tho  seeds  of  fresh  thought  in 
the  minds  of  well-prepared  readers.  In  the 
wilderness  of  learned  reference  over  which 
we  have  to  travel  in  certain  parts  of  his 
works,  we  feel  as  if  wo  were  breathing  a 
healthier  atmosphere  than  when  wo  are 
witnessing  tho  brilliaut  historic  panoramas 
of  Cousin. 

But  we  must  not  be  tempted  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  tho  principles  with  which  the  re- 
marks we  have  made  bring  us  into  contact — 
the  relation  of  previous  results  of  human 
thought  to  the  fresh  thinking  of  the  world, 
the  crystallization  of  old  opinion  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  safe  formatiou  of  new,  indi- 
vidualism or  private  judgment  in  contrast 
with  tho  history  of  the  collective  human  in- 
telligence. We  have  still  to  consider  the 
method  in  which  the  speculative  structure 
we  have  been  describing  has  been  reared. 

Wrhen  wo  explore  the  literature  of  Philo- 
sophy, wo  find  that  somo  minds  have  tried 
to  solve  the  perennial  problem  of  knowledge 
and  existence,  by  a  series  of  demonstrations 
based  on  abstract  metaphysical  axioms,  after 
the  fashion  of  geometry  and  the  other  a  pri- 
ori sciences  ;  and  others  on  the  contrary,  by 
a  course  of  inductive  inferences,  founded  on 
experiments  pursued  in  their  own  minds,  in 
analogy  with  the  method  followed  in  physi- 
cal research.  At  present  we  only  refer  to  this 
fact.  Wre  do  not  raise  the  question,  to  what 
extent,  by  cither  of  these  means,  the  objects 
of  philosophic  study  have  been  transferred 
from  tho  indeterminate  region  of  doubt  and 
mere  opinion  to  the  narrow  territory  of  cer- 
tainty,— whether,  in  short,  there  is  a  nucleus  of 
certain  knowledge  already  formed  within  tho 
proper  province  of  the  philosopher.  But  we 
may  affirm  that  the  philosophical  aspira- 
tions of  Europe,  in  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  have  supplied  illustrations  of  tho  ex- 
perimental or  inductive,  and  also  of  the  spe- 
culative or  demonstrative,  type  of  philoso- 
phic investigation. 

Tho  mental  science  which  is  proposed  in 
the  Essay  of  Ix>cke  is  virtually  an  Induction 
of  the  intellectual  phenomena  under  the 
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name  of  idea:  In  that  treatise  Locke  states, 
and  then  attempts  to  verify,  the  inductive 
hypothesis — that  experience  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  human  knowledge.  The  state- 
ment is  contained  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  the  second  book;  and  tho  author  after- 
wards tests  his  hypothesis  upon  some  of 
those  mental  facts,  (e.  g.,  our  ideas  of  space, 
time,  number,  infinity,  power,  substance,  the 
material  world,  and  the  Divine  Being,) 
which  seem  most  difficult  of  solution  by 
means  of  experience.  We  rind  Keid,  too, 
in  ail  his  principal  works,  engaged  in  an  ob- 
servational scrutiny  of  selected  acts  of  his 
own  mind,  which  thus  yielded  to  him  infor- 
mation and  inferences  that  Locke  had  failed 
to  note.  The  region  in  which  tho  obser- 
vations and  experiments  of  these  and  other 
congenial  inquirers  was  carried  on  is  not,  in- 
deed, as  with  the  astronomer  or  ohemist, 
one  which  abounds  in  solid  and  extended 
objects.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  the  method 
of  inductive  research  which  is  applied  by 
them  to  its  evanescent  phenomena. 

But  we  follow  a  di flc rent  method  when 
wo  accompany  Spinoza  aud  Hegel,  or  even 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  from  their  principles 
to  their  conclusions.  We  are  not  now  put- 
ting an  inductive  interpretation  upon  mental 
eveuts ;  wo  seem  instead  to  be  evolving  a 
series  of  Demonstrations  from  assumed  ab- 
stract principles.  WTe  have  quitted  the  region 
of  contingency  and  probability  ;  wo  have 
entered  on,  and  aro  confined  within  that  of  a 
priori  speculation.  But  in  the  endeavors  to 
exclude  mystery  from  philosophy,  by  render- 
ing a  perfect  logical  explanation  of  know- 
ledge, have  we  not  separated  knowledgo  it- 
self from  reality,  and  converted  individual 
life  itself  into  a  step  in  the  sublimo  demon- 
stration ?  Hegel's  extraordinary  deduction 
of  All  out  of  Nothing,  may  be  taken  for  a 
logical  reduction  and  exposure  of  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
istence merely  by  abstract  speculation  ;  just 
as  Hume,  in  the  last  century  illustrated  the 
insufficiency  of  the  merely  physical  Phi- 
losophy of  his  nge,  by  using  its  principles  to 
dissolve  mind  and  matter  into  a  series  of 
"  impressions." 

Wo  incline  to  think  that  some  of  the 
more  important  differences  between  the  new 
Scottish  doctrine  and  the  older  Philosophy 
of  tho  country  may  be  traced  to  tho  method 
which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  employed 
in  the  interpretation  of  human  knowledge, 
and  the  formation  of  the  philosophical  sci- 
ences. We  refer,  it  must  be  added,  rather 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  views  in  his 
writings  that  are  of  chief  moment  have  been 
actually  developed,  than  to  tho  principle  of 
progress  or  modo  of  considering  tho  objects 


which  he  studies  that  has  been  formally  an 
nounced  by  him.  In  the  definitions  which 
he  has  given,  and  more  especially  in  his  ela- 
borate contrast  of  Philosophy  as  conversan- 
with  "  contingent  matter,"  and  *  to  be  pur- 
sued on  the  hunting-field  of  probability," 
with  Mathematics,  which  treats  of  "  neces- 
sary matter,"  to  be  reasoned  out  in  the  iron 
chain  of  demonstration,  he  seems  expressly 
to  ally  himself  with  those  who  have  treated 
the  principles  of  knowledge  as  a  collection 
of  mental  facts,  which  might  be  resolved  in- 
to classes  through  induction.  Psychology 
is  here  tho  root,  and  other  philosophical  sci- 
ences (logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  &a,  and 
whether  a  priori  or  a  posteriori)  are  the 
branches  which  grow  out  of  it.  Human  know, 
ledge,  accordingly,  whether  its  ultimate  prin- 
ciples consist  of  "  necessary"  or  "contingent" 
judgments,  is  only  contingently  known  by 
tho  philosopher,  through  tho  reflex  observa- 
tion and  classification  of  these  judgments. 

But  when  we  turn  from  these  general 
statements  and  controversial  discussions  to 
study  tho  actual  texture  of  the  new  doctrine, 
wo  find  in  many  parts  of  it  a  synthesis  of 
necessary  notions  and  judgments,  aud  not  a 
body  of  inductive  generalizations  drawnfrom 
mental  experience.  In  somo  places  we  seem 
lo  be  in  intercourse  with  tho  most  illustrious 
of  the  scholastic  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
and  not  with  a  writer  who  lives  two  centu- 
ries after  the  revolution  in  the  method  of 
physical  discovery  which  was  inaugurated 
by  Bacon,  and  announced  as  the  principle  of 
progress  in  tho  mental  sciences  too,  by  those 
masters  who  formed  tho  rudiments  of  British 
Philosophy.  On  the  whole,  we  appear  to  be 
in  company  with  a  guide  in  whose  teaching 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  abstract  notions 
and  judgments,  as  contrasted  with  tho  in- 
duction of  real  mental  facts,  holds  nearly  the 
same  proportion  as  it  does  in  the  teaching  of 
Descartes,  whose  constructive  Philosophy  is 
of  the  demonstrative  type.*  We  feel  that 
wo  need,  in  these  circumstances,  to  guard 
ourselves  from  the  risk  of  accepting  demon- 
strative consistency  in  thought,  as  a  ground 
for  belief  in  doctrines  which  can  only  be 
contingently  known  ;  and  from  thus  weaving 


*  Tbe  English  reader  may  now,  fur  the  first  time, 
provide  himself  with  a  version  of  the  chief  philoso- 
phical works  of  the  great  French  leader  of  thought. 
The  excellent  translation  of  the  Ditcourt  d*  la  Mt- 
Ihwie,  (Edinburgh,  1850.)  done  by  a  Scotlish  writer 
who  has  studied  Descartes  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  me- 
taphysician, is,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  a  carefully  edited  translation  of  the 
Meditations  and  some  parts  of  the  Princijna  from  the 
same  hand.  This  is  creditable  to  the  industry  and 
ability  of  the  writer,  and  we  may  add,  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  publishers.  It  illustrates  loo  the  increased 
comprehensiveness  of ^pirit  in  which  Philosophy  ia 
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a  web  of  abstract  speculation,  instead— of 
unravelling  the  actual  web  of  the  human 
mind.  Sometimes,  too,  when  the  reader  ex- 
pected to  be  hunting  for  legitimate  assump- 
tions, with  help  from  the  rules  of  probability 


it  is  a  mine  into  which  the  elder  British  phi- 
losophers have  seldom  entered  ; — unless 
Samuel  Clarke  and  his  school  of  philosophi- 
cal theologians,  or  Hume,*  who  employs 
deduction  negatively  to  illustrate  the  logical 


and  elaborate  verification,  he  finds  that  he  is  incongruity  of  the  received  dogmas,  may  be 
asked  to  consign  well-defined  quantities  of ;  said  to  have  done  so;  and  it  is  moreover 


meaning  to  appropriate  words,  to  connect  in 
propositions  the  words  thus  carefully  freight- 
ed with  signification,  and  then  to  discharge 
and  distribute  these  meanings,  by  the  aid  of 
logical  definition  and  division,  in  the  shape  of 
highly-refincd  conclusions.  On  the  whole, 
probably  no  other  British  philosopher  can 
be  named  who  has  drawn  so  large  a  number 
of  derived  propositions  from  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  assumed  ones,  using  definition,  divi- 
sion, formal  induction, and  syllogism  so  often 
and  so  successfully  for  awakening  his  read- 
ers to  a  distinct  consciousness  of  what  has 
been  already  assumed  by  implication  ;  who 
has  opened  so  many  paths  of  argument  too 
narrow  to  be  discerned  by  common  minds, 
and  shed  on  each  a  light  which  reveals  their 
former  connexion  with   the  centre  from 

which  they  are  derived  ;  who,  in  short,  con- !  call  it  a  nucleus  of  beliefs  in  real  things  or 


ono  in  which  thinkers  may  go  faV  astray  if 
their  first  step  be  a  false  one.  He  whose 
course  of  philosophical  study  consists  princi- 
pally in  an  evolution  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  such  judgments,  and  who  is  thus 
elaborating  a  science  of  what  must  be  in 
Thought,  is  in  danger  of  excluding  from  his 
regard  not  a  little  of  what  is  in  Man.  inclu- 
ding those  intellectual  powers  through  which 
man  gains  his  knowledge  of  things.  He  thus 
virtually  separates  Belief  from  Thought; 
and,  finally,  having  eviscerated  knowledge 
altogether,  his  Philosophy,  instead  of  an  in- 
ductive study  of  man  regarded  as  a  knower, 
becomes  an  elaborate  deduction  of  tho  logi- 
cal contents  of  a  few  abstract  metaphysical 
axioms.  But  is  there  not  a  something  among 
the  First  Principles  of  human  knowledge 


ducts  so  irresistibly  to  his  numerous  conclu 
sinus  all  who  have  come  within  the  magic 
circle  of  his  premises.  Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  we  mention  any  other  recent  Bri- 
tish thinker  whose  doctrines  might  more 
probably  stimulate  discussion  and  encounter 
opposition,  if  they  are  criticisod  as  the  final 
metaphysical  adjustment  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  intellectual  life  of  man. 

Perhaps  this  curious  discordance  between 
the  logical  texture  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
conviction  which  it  carries, — and  which  jus- 
tifies its  character  as  an  intellectual  gymnas- 
tic, may  in  fact  be  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
clination, especially  manifest  in  his  latest 
writings,  which  seems  to  draw  our  Scottish 
philosopher  away  from  the  old  British  occu- 
pation of  adding,  through  an  induction  found- 
ed on  reflection,  to  our  contingent  know- 
ledge concerning  mental  phenomena  and 
first  principles, — into  his  favourite  sphere  of 
evolving  deductively  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  judgments  which  are  assumed  to 
be  axiomatic  In  saying  so  wo  do  not  mean 
to  deny  either  the  value  of  such  speculative 
discussions,  or  that  they  may,  indirectly, 
promote  powerfully  an  experimental  stud'y 
of  the  origin,  principles  of  growth,  and  limits 
of  human  knowledge.  If  only  we  observe 
faithfully  "  the  constituted  truths  which  con- 
sciousness immediately  reveals,"  before  they 
are  assumed  for  axioms  in  reflective  science, 
we  enter  without  doubt  a  rich  mine  of  truth 
in  this  region  of  philosophic  demonstration, 
and  one  .likely  ultimately  to  yield  valuable 
inductive  classifications  regarding  man.  But 


what  we  will — which  cannot  be  derived  by 
demonstration  from  the  abstract  and  neces- 
sary conditions  of  thought,  and  wbich,  when 
it  is  made  an  object  of  reflex  study,  must  be 
collected  in  an  inductive  examination  of  the 
living  mind  by  the  psychologist? 

AVe  cannot,  in  our  narrow  limits  here, 
pursue  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  these 
hints  concerning  the  law  of  doctrinal  disco- 
very in  Philosophy,  far  less  apply  that  con- 
clusion for  critically  appreciating  the  massive 
specimens  of  the  fruits  of  research  in  the 
different  departments  of  reflective  labour- 
which  this  wonderful  volume  exhibits.  It  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  seems  to  contain 
tho  seeds  of  an  a  priori  science  of  human 
knowledge,  and  that  these  seeds  have  so  ger- 
minated in  the  more  recent  and  elaborately 
developed  parts  of  the  book,  that  the  experi- 
mental study  of  Man  is  well-nigh  over- 
shadowed by  the  elaborate  structures  of 
demonstrative  metaphysics.  The  realities 
of  existence  are  discharged  out  of  knowledge; 
the  abstract  conditions  of  thought,  with  their 
necessary  consequences  and  conclusions,  are 
exhibited  as  a  sufficient  substitute.  Tho  il- 
lustration of  our  meaning  must  occupy 
nearly  all  the  remaining  part  of  this  article. 

But  before  we  offer  that  illustration  we 
may  just  refer  to  a  great  and  as  yet  ill-ad- 
justed theme,  which  is  nearly  related  to  the 
principle  or  method  of  doctrinal  progress  in 


*  But  we  do  not  mean  to  subscribe  to  Stewart's 
depreciatory  remarks  on  Hume's  manner  of  applying 
the  experimental  method  in  philosophy.  {Diss., 
p.  207.) 
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philosophical  studies,— wo  mean  the  theory 
of  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  philosophical  sciences.  This 

Sacculation  becomes  more  needful  as  the 
ivision  of  intellectual  labour  is  accumu- 
lating fresh  scientific  kuowledgo  in  different 
provinces  of  research  ;  and,  indeed,  it  must 
always  bo  interesting  to  the  truly  philoso- 
phic labourer  in  any  department.  Additions 
to  the  number  and  bulk  of  those  organized 
masses  of  knowledge,  to  which  the  name 
science  may  be  appropriated,  generate  confu- 
sion, if  their  respective  landmarks  be  not 
preserved,  and  if  their  mutual  harmony  be 
disturbed,  by  the  development  in  one  of 
principles  which  contradict  those  alleged  to 
be  discovered  in  another.  The  philosopher, 
moreover,  is  dissatisfied  so  long  as  ho  con- 
fines his  thought  within  the  province  appro- 
priated to  any  one  of  the  subordinate  sys- 
tems of  knowledge  usually  called  by  that 
name ;  he  seeks  for  the  One  Science  which 
absorbs  every  other,  or,  if  that  be  unattain- 
able, for  the  "  Philosophia  Prima,"  which 
deals  with  the  axioms  of  each,  and  justifies 
their  separation  into  distinct  yet  united  pro- 
vinces. The  modem  mind  has  not  been  un- 
influenced by  these  considerations.  Perhaps 
the  most  suggestive  and  luminous  of  all  the 
•works  of  Lord  Bacon  is  that  in  which  he  re- 
views the  condition,  prospects,  and  mutual 
relation  of  the  various  parts  of  knowledge. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  has  occasioned 
many  similar  surveys,  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  interval  since  Bacon.  It 
is  the  speculation  to  which  some  of  the  most 
eminent  minds  of  this  generation  have  de- 
voted themselves.  We  cannot  now  discuss 
their  suggestive  questions  or  conclusions.  Our 
readers  may  refer,  for  example,  to  the  small 
treatise  on  Method  by  Coleridge,  (which 
was  meant  to  govern  the  arrangements  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,)  for  the 
germs  of  much  which  has  been  taught  since, 
in  English  literature,  concerning  the  laws 
which  govern  progressive  knowledge,  and 
the  classification  of  tho  sciences. 

We  should  have  been  grateful  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  for  more  help  in  answering 
a  question  so  appropriate  to  this  age,  but  es- 
pecially to  the  present  condition  of  philoso- 
phical studies,  and  to  the  important  modifi- 
cations in  the  old  Scottish  method  of  philoso- 
phic research  which  his  writings  sanction. 
Is  metaphysics  conversant  with  man,  or  with 
necessary  abstractions  ?  What  is  the  con- 
nexion between  the  study  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena— the  inductive  generalization  of  the 
mental  powers,  commonly  called  psychology, 
and  a  metaphysical  criticism  of  the  necessary 
conditions  of  thought  f  What  is  the  ground 
in  the  structure  of  the  living  human  intel- 
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ligonce,  of  the  dogmatic  assumptions  which 
stand  at  tho  head  of  the  demonstrations  of 
formal  logic  and  metaphysics  ?  Setting  out 
with  their  respective  axioms,  the  mere  lo- 
gician and  metaphysician  may  construct  a 
priori  sciences,  in  a  mood  of  mind  as  alien 
from  tho  philosophic  spirit  as  is  that  of  a 
mere  mathematician.  We  should  regard  an 
exhibition  of  the  connexion  between  either 
of  these  studies  and  the  great  philosophic 
stem,  of  which  they  are  represented  as 
branches,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
teaching  contained  in  this  volume  ;  in  so  far 
as  it  might  contribute  philosophic  vitality  to 
animate  the  study  of  the  symbolic  formulas 
of  the  one  and  the  abstract  speculations  of 
the  other.  This  is  a  service  as  regards  tho 
former,  not  rendered  by  Aristotle,  nor  by 
Kant,  and  which  is  nevertheless  needed,  if 
the  Ancient  Logic,  remodelled  by  Kant  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  ever  to  coalesce 
with  the  inductive  psychology,  which  has 
hitherto  been  characteristic  of  the  philoso- 
phical sciences  in  Great  Britain.* 

But  wo  must  bid  adieu  to  these  general 
questions  of  method,  in  order  that  we  may 
study  the  tendency  of  the  new  Scottish  doc- 
trine, in  tho  definite  metaphysical  discove- 
ries to  which  it  lays  claim.  The  ultimate 
law  of  the  limitation  of  human  thought, — 
the  Law  of  the  Conditioned — is  alleged  to 
yield  these  discoveries.  When  we  are  in- 
vestigating the  consequences  which  are  re- 
ferred to  it,  wo  may  gain  some  insight  into 
the  spirit  of  that  system  of  doctrine  which 
they  contribute  to  form. 

Obvious  illustrations  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  theory  of  the  weakness  of  human 
intelligence  are  of  course  supplied  by  these 
perennial  mysteries  of  thought — Space  and 
Time.  Their  attributes  have  converted  them 
into  standing  retreats  for  metaphysical  con- 
templation and  logical  subtilty  from  age  to 
age.  Through  these  sublime  avenues  to  the 
inconceivable,  speculative  minds  have  ever 
been  ready  to  permit  thought  to  wander,  and 
to  exhaust  itself  in  the  act.  The  varied  speci- 
mens of  the  weakness  of  intelligence  which 
are  exhibited  when  the  mind  endeavours 


*  In  this  connexion  we  must  recommend  the  study 
of  an  important  work  in  the  higher  literature  of  phi- 

t»~'i>h-.— th"   /''••••••,•  • ..  •    bogka  of  Mr  Mansel. 

(Oxford,  1891.)  In  any  critical  discuwjon  of  recent 
Engthh  philosophic ll  books,  this  acute  and  learned 
work  should  occupy  a  large  space.  It  includes  the 
substance  of  two  articles,  tor  which  the  North  liri- 
tith  Rcvtnn  is  indebted  to  the  author.  Along  with 
several  other  recent  logical  and  metaphysical  works 
from  the  same  University,  it  proves  an  increasing 
energy  and  expansion  in  these  studies  in  Oxford, 
since  the  period,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when 
Archbishop  Whately  published  his  Eirmenit— the 
book  which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  render 
logical  studies  widely  popular. 
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either,  on  one  side,  to  exhaust  Space  and  Time, 
or  on  the  other,  to  rcalizo  their  infinity,  sup- 
ply the  chief  proof  alleged  in  the  celebrated 
controversy  with  Schelling  and  Cousin,  of 
"the  impossibility  of  a  knowledgo  of  the 
unconditioned." 

But  a  more  familiar  kind  of  mental  expe- 
rience than  any  afforded  by  such  necessary 
judgments  concerning  these  mysteries  is  re- 
presented as  also  the  fruit  of  the  intellectual 
weakness  which  they  so  palpably  illustrate. 
If,  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  we  for- 
mally make  the  attempt,  we  find  ourselves 
mentally  unable  to  exhaust  time,  we  daily 
experience  tho  mental  inability  to  isolate  a 
change,  that  is  implied  in  the  judgment 
which  inevitably  forces  us  to  connect  every 
change  with  a  cause.  The  "  causal  judg- 
ment" is  the  most  familiar  and  frequently 
repeated  of  all  our  judgments.  It  is  one 
which  we  are  forced,  whether  we  will  or  not, 
to  entertain,  whenever  wo  contemplate 
changes  as  such  ;  and  it  is  on  the  tide  of  this 
irresistible  mental  impulse  that  we  may  be 
said  to  be  carried  towards  the  inferences  of 
common  life — tho  general  lessons  of  the 
physical  sciences — and  even  the?  august 
truths  of  natural  and  supernatural  theology. 

This  irresistible  mental  tendency  to  attribute 
every  change  to  a  cause  is  aspeeimen  of  the  kind 
of  facts  which  engage  tho  study  of  metaphysi 
cians.  It  has  been  an  object  of  reflective  scru- 
tiny by  philosophers  for  ages.*  What  do  we 
mean  when  we  judge  that  every  event  must 
have  a  cause?  Why  is  this  judgment  ne- 
cessary ?  The  discussion  of  these  two  ques- 
tions is  especially  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  Scottish  Philosophy.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  occasioned  a  third  question, 
which  is  partly  involved  in  each  of  the  others, 
with  regard  to  tho  kindof  necessity  of  which 
this  famous  judgment  is  the  expression. 
We  may  glance  at  the  modern  history  of  the 
controversies  immediately  connected  with 
tho  two  former  questions,  before  we  examine 
tho  speculation  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

It  was  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Hume 
— that  causation  is  only  succession,  and  that 
the  alleged  necessity  of  tho  causal  judgment 
is  the  result  of  the  custom,  geuerated  by- 
daily  observation,  of  associating  events  in 
orderly  sequences — which  roused  Kant  from 
his  "dogmatic  slumber,"  and  also  added 
not  a  little  to  the  bulk  of  our  British  philo- 
sophical  and  theological    literature.  The 


•  A  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  theory  of 
Causation,  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  times, 
in  the  Indian  and  Arabian  Schools,  might  fill  a  vo- 
lume, and  include  nearly  all  the  great  questions  of 
metaphysical  science.  We  meant  to  have  illustrated 
this  assrriion,  but  our  space  confines  us  to  a  slight 
chiefly  to  Scottish 


speculation  did  good  service 
by  proving  the  impossibility  of  discovering, 
through  observation,  more  than  various  uni- 
formities of  succession  in  tho  changes  of  the 
universe.  Does  a  "  cause"  mean  a  tertium 
quid,  which  may  be  perceived  through  the 
senses  to  be  distinct  from  the  mere  succession 
of  events?  The  illusion  which  might  sug- 
gest this  question  Hume,  Brown,  and  Mill 
have  helped  to  remove ;  and  they  have 
thereby  dispelled  a  hazo  which  had  previously 
obscured  the  provinces  of  experimental 
research.  Observation  of  successive  nature 
can  only  reveal  phenomena  succeeding  one 
another.  The  practical  recognition  of  this 
obvious  maxim  of  the  Scottish  philosophers 
has  illuminated  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds  scientific  observers. 

But  is  the  "causal  judgment,"  then,  the 
gradualia&uc  of  our  experimental  intercourse 
with  an  external  universe,  in  which  the 
events  succeed  one  another  in  constant  and 
orderly  sequences,  and  is  it  formed  in  the 
mind,  in  these  circumstances,  either  by  in- 
duction, or  by  the  force  of  habit  ?  This  fa- 
vourite hypothesis,  in  harmony,  as  it  is,  with 
Lorkos  solution  of  all  mental  facts  by  means 
of  the  direct  or  indirect  action  of  the  objects 
of  experience  upon  the  mind,  seemed  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  irresistible  force  and 
the  universality  of  the  causal  judgment ;  nor 
can  observation,  which  only  reveals  succes- 
sive events,  account  for  the  peculiar  ingredi- 
ent in  the  meaning  of  tho  word  cause  which 
is  not  contained  in  any  modification  of 
succession.  Accordingly,  tho  leading  Scot- 
tish philosophers  since  Hume,  with  Kant  in 
Germany  and  Cousin  in  France,  have  recog- 
nised, in  this  irresistible  causal  judgment, 
attributes  which  cannot  be  explained  either 
by  induction  or  by  tho  habit  of  observing 
events,  and  far  less  by  any  single  act  of 
observation.  With  various  modifications, 
they  hold  in  common  the  opinion,  that  this 
curious  mental  state  is  duo  to  something 
deeper  than  a  perception  of  the  changes  in 
the  external  world,  or  even  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  volition  and  its  results.  Causal- 
ity is,  in  short,  a  necessity,  which,  according 
to  Reid,  compels  the  mind  to  recognise  a 
"  cause ;"  according  to  Brown,  a  M  constancy 
in  sequences ;"  and  which,  according  to  Kant, 
connects  events  in  thought  as  a  condition 
indispensable  to  our  thinking  about  them  at 
all.  But  it  is  a  necessity  which  they  unani- 
mously regard  as  an  unaccountable  law  of  the 
mind — "  a  primary  datum  of  intelligence." 

Sir  William  Hamilton  coincides  with  these 
philosopher*  in  th<:  opinion  that  any  modifi- 
cation of  experience  in  insufficient  to  explain 
this  mental  phenomenon  of  causality.  But 
he  differs  from  them  too.    He  professes  to 
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solve  the  difficulty  which  has  so  long  puzzled 
the  metaphysicians,  by  means  of  that  law  of 
the  necessary  confinement  of  all  thought 
"  in  the  conditioned  interval  between  uncon- 
ditioned contradictory  extremes  or  poles," 
which,  as  we  said,  he  has  copiously  i.'lustra'cd  j 
in  our  judgments  concerning  Space  andTimo. 
This  alleged  discovery  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  expression  of  the  genius  and 
tendency  of  the  new  Scottish  Philosophy. 
Those  who  wish  to  interpret  that  Philosophy, 
in  its  deeper  relations  to  the  future  history 
of  opinion,  must  here  be  willing  to  descend 
beneath  those  fortns  of  expression  in  which 
we  daily  give  utterance  to  our  irresistible 
causal  judgment,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
subtile  and  ingenious  interpretation  put  upon 
them  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  We  shall 
here  quote  the  passage  in  the  Discussions 
which  mcfet  effectively  expounds  the  pro- 
posed theory : — 

"The  phenomenon  of  causality  seems  nothing 
more  than  a  corollary  of  the  law  of  the  condi- 
tioned, in  its  application  to  a  thing  thought  un- 
der the  form  or  mental  category  of  existence 
relative  in  time.  We  cannot  know,  wo  cannot 
think  a  thing,  except  under  the  attribute  of  ex- 
istence ;  we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to 
exist  except  as  in  lime ;  and  we  cannot  know 
or  think  a  thing  to  exist  in  time,  and  think 
it  absolutely  to  commence.  Now  this  at 
once  imposes  on  us  the  judgment  of  cau- 
sality. And  thus: — An  object  is  given  us, 
either  by  our  prcscntative,  or  by  our  represen- 
tative faculty.  As  given,  we  cannot  but  think 
it  existent,  and  existent  in  time  But  to  say. 
that  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say. 
that  we  are  unable  to  think  it  non-existent, — to 
think  it  away, — to  annihi'ntc  it  in  thought. 
And  this  wo  cannot  do.  We  may  turn  away 
from  it ;  we  may  engross  our  attention  with 
other  objects  ;  we  inny.  consequently,  exclude  it 
from  our  thought.  That  we  need  not  think  a 
thing  is  certain  ;  but  thinking  it,  it  isequally  cer- 
tain that  we  cannot  think  it  not  to  exist.  So 
much  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  present : 
but  it  may  probably  be  denied  of  the  past  and 
future.  \et  if  we  make  the  experiment,  we 
shall  find  the  mental  annihilation  of  an  object 
equally  impossible  under  time  past,  and  present, 
and  future.  To  obviate,  however,  misappre- 
hension, a  very  simple  observation  may  be  pro- 1 
per.  In  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  annihi- 
late an  object  in  thought  in  other  words,  to 
conceive  as  non-existent,  what  had  been  con- 
ceived as  existent, — it  is  of  course  not  meant,  | 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  object 
wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  represent  to 
ourselves  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
divided,  dissipated,  modified  in  any  way ;  we  can 
imagine  anything  of  it,  short  of  annihilation 
But  the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence, 
thought  as  constituent  of  an  object:— that  we 
cannot  represent  to  ourselves,  either  as  increas- 
ed, without  abstraction  from  other  entities,  or 
as  diminished,  without  annexation  to  thorn.  In 


short,  wc  aro  unablo  to  construe  it  in  thought,  I 
that  there  can  be  an  atom  absolutely  added  to,  J 


or  absolutely  taken  away  from,  existence  in 
general.  Let  us  make  the  experiment  Let  us 
form  to  ourselves  a  concept  of  the  univcrso. 
Now,  wc  arc  unable  to  think,  that  the  quantity 
of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the  con- 
ceived sum,  can  either  be  amplified  or  dimin- 
ished. We  are  able  to  conceive,  indeed,  the 
creation  of  a  wurld ;  this  indeed  as  easily  as  the 
creation  of  an  atom.  But  what  is  our  thought 
of  creation  ?  It  is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere 
springing  of  nothing  into  something.  On  the 
contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us 
conceivable,  only  as  the  evolution  of  existence 
from  possibility  into  actuality,  by  the  fiat  of  the 
deity.  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  imagination  at 
its  very  crisis  Now,  can  wo  construe  it  to 
thought,  tlmt  the  moment  after  the  univcrso 
flat- bed  into  material  reality,  into  manifested 
being,  that  there  was  a  larger  complement  of 
existence  in  the  uuivoree  and  ii  author  toge- 
ther, than,  tho  moment  before,  there  subsisted 
in  the  deity  alone  1  This  we  are  unable  to 
imagine.  And  what  is  true  of  our  concept  of 
creation,  holds  of  our  concept  of  annihilation. 
We  c  m  think  no  real  annihilation,— no  absolute 
sinking  of  something  into  nothing  But,  as 
creation  is  eojritable  by  us  only  a*  a  putting  forth 
of  divine  power,  so  is  annihilation  by  us  only  con- 
ceivable. a<  a  withdrawal  of  thai  same  power.  All 
that  is  now  actually  existent  in  the  universe,  this 
we  think  and  must  think,  as  having  prior  to  crea- 
tion, virtually  existed  in  the  creation  ;  and  in 
imagining  the  universe  to  be  annihilated,  wo 
can  only  conceive  this,  a*  tho  retractation  by 
the  deity  of  an  overt  energy  into  latent  power. 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
think  what  it  thinks  existent,  lapsing  into  non- 
existence, either  in  time  past  or  in  time  future. 

"  Our  inability  to  think,  what  wo  have  once 
conceived  existent  in  tent,  as  in  time  becoming 
non-existent  corresponds  with  our  inability  to 
think,  what  we  have  conceived  as  existent  in 
puce,  as  in  space  becoming  non  existent.  We 
cannot  realize  it  to  thought  that  a  thing  should 
bo  extruded,  either  from  the  one  quantity  or 
from  the  other.  Hence,  under  extension,  the  law 
of  uJtimtUe  incomprtssib  iky ;  under  protension, 
tho  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

"I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  one  incon- 
ceivable pole  of  the  conditioned,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  existence  in  time,  of  tho  absolute  extreme, 
as  absolute  commencement  and  absolute  termi- 
nation. The  counter  or  infinite  extreme,  as 
infinite  regress  or  non-commencement  and  in- 
finite progress  or  non-termination,  is  equally 
unthinkable.  With  this  latter  wc  have,  how- 
ever, at  present  nothing  to  do.  Indeed,  as  not 
obtrusive,  the  Infinite  figures  far  less  in  the 
theatre  of  mind,  and  exerts  a  far  inferior  influ- 
ence in  tho  modification  of  thought  than  the 
Absolute.  It  is.  in  fact,  both  distant  and  de- 
litescent ;  and,  in  place  of  meeting  us  at  every 
turn,  it  requires  some  exertion  on  our  part  to 
seek  it  out.  It  is  the  former  and  obtrusive  ex- 
treme,—it  is  the  Absolute  alone  which  consti- 
tutes and  explains  the  mental  manifestation  of 
the  causal  judgment.  An  object  is  presented 
to  our  observation  which  has  phenomenally  be- 
gun to  be.  But  we  cannot  construe  it  to  thought 
that  the  object,  that  is,  th>s  determinate  comple- 
ment of  existence,  had  really  no  being  at  any 
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past  moment ;  because,  in  that  case,  once  think- 
ing it  as  existent,  we  should  again  think  it  as 
non-existent ;  which  is  for  us  impossible.  What 
then  can  we— must  we  do?  That  the  phe- 
nomenon presented  to  us,  did,  as  a  phenomenon, 
begin  to  be— this  we  know  by  experience  ;  but 
that  the  elements  of  its  existence  only  began, 
when  the  phenomenon  which  they  constitute 
came  into  manifested  being, — this  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  think.  In  these  circumstances  how 
do  we  proceed  1  There  is  for  us  only  one  pos- 
sible way.  We  are  compelled  to  Indiove  that 
the  object,  (that  is  the  certain  quale  and  quantum 
of  being,)  whose  j  henotntnal  rise  into  existence 
we  have  witnessed,  <liil  roallv  t  xi-t.  prior  to  this 
rise,  under  other  forms.  Hut  to  say,  that  a 
thing  previously  existed  under  different  forms, 
is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  a  thing  had 
<WWtt>—  (Pp.  591-594.) 

It  is  further  maintained  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  that  the  inability  we  experience 
to  separate  a  phenomenon  from  its  substance 
in  thought,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Law  of  the  Conditioned,  which  forbids  us  to 
conccivo  existence  unconditionally  limited. 
But  as  he  has  not  formally  expounded  the 
process  through  which  the  judgment  of  sub- 
stanco  is  thus  imposed  upon  the  mind,  we 
shall  confine  our  attention,  in  the  remarks 
which  follow,  chiefly  to  his  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  causal  judgment. 

This  proposed  analysis  of  the  judgments 
of  Causality  and  Substance  is  surely  a  sin- 
gularly ingenious  speculation,  and  one  as 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  is  human 
knowledge,  with  which  the  mental  facts,  for 
which  it  professes  to  account,  are  universally 
blended.  But  serious  difficulties  scern  to 
lie  in  the  way  of  a  recognition  of  this  new 
doctrine  among  the  articles  of  philosophic 
faith,  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  mean- 
ing and  necessity  of  these  judgments.  A  few 
of  these  we  shall  now  take  the  liberty  to  in- 
dicate. But  before  doing  so  we  must  re- 
mark, how  difficult  it  is  to  inject  a  common 
meaning  into  the  words  and  phrases  proper 
to  philosophic  discussion,  and  to  retain  that 
meaning  there  in  its  original  integrity. 
Nowhere  are  writers  more  apt  to  be  at 
cross- purposes  with  their  readers,  than  when 
they  are  employing  the  small  stock  of  ab- 
stract words  which  arc  the  instruments  of 
speculation,  but  which  living  thought  so 
seldom  visits.  The  meaning  whioh  has 
been  lodged  in  tho  words  is  apt  to  ebb 
away,  even  "while  the  thinker  himself  is  in 
the  act  of  using  them ;  and  the  mob  of  critics, 
who  do  not  send  the  living  stream  of  reflec- 
tion appropriate  to  the  vocables  of  philo- 
sophy through  tjho  pages  of  a  philosophic 
discussion,  necessarily  reject,  as  unreal,  a 
moaning  which  transcends  the  lovol  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  they  address  them- 
selves to  the  discussion.    In  our  comments 
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we  must  not  forget  this  general  principle, 
as  we  hope  ourselves  to  have  tho  benefit  of 
it. 

When  the  great  modern  astronomer  would 
verify  the  application  to  the  planetary  sys- 
tem of  that  law  of  motion  upon  earth  which 
is  illustrated  in  the  fall  of  a  stone  or  an 
apple,  ho  vindicated  its  applicability,  by 
proving  that  the  rate  of  motion  in  tho 
celestial  and  the  terrestrial  bodies  corre- 
sponds. After  Locke  had  announced  his  pro- 
posed generalization  of  human  knowledge 
into  Experience,  he  sought — in  the  spirit  of 
the  inductive  method— for  what  we  may 
term  crucial  instances  of  his  proposed  induc- 
tion, that  he  might  thereby  vindicate  experi- 
mentally his  proposed  theory.  Now  the 
explanation  of  the  "  causal  judgment"  pro- 
posed by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which 
carries  consequences  so  weighty  in  its  train, 
may  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
that  inductive  method  from  which  tho  Science 
and  Philosophy  of  Britain  thus  drew  their 
inspiration  in  the  past,  Wo  may  here  ac- 
cordingly refer  to  the  Facts  of  mental  ex- 
perience. We  may  investigate  that  third 
question  already  raised, — what  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ""mental  necessity"  of  which 
we  are  conscious  in  every  causal  judgment ; 
and,  especially,  does  it  correspond  with  those 
acts  of  intelligence  and  belief  which  illustrate 
the  highest  law  of  the  weakness  of  thought! 
There  is  one  species  of  necessity  with  w  hich 
we  are  familiar,  in  our  notions  and  judgments 
concerning  space  and  time.  Thus  we  cannot 
imagine  "an  absolute  commencement  of 
time,"  or  "  an  absolute  boundary  of  space," 
although  we  may  put  in  words  an  expression 
of  the  implied  unthinkable  judgments ; — and 
we  cannot  imagine  "a  squaro  circle,"  for  any  - 
proposition  in  which  the  implied  judgment 
might  bo  expressed  is  only  an  empty  sound. 
The  science  of  Geometry  may  be  roughly 
said  to  supply  a  collection  of  specimens  of 
this  sort  of  necessary  judgments.  The  con- 
trary of  these  geometrical  truths  cannot  be 
conceived  or  imagined. 

Now  it  is  hero  that,  in  the  spirit  of  tho 
British  Philosophy,  wo  may  apply  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  inductive  method  to  the  proposed 
theory  of  causality.  Is  the  causal  judgment 
the  efflux  of  a  mental  necessity,  similar  in 
kind  to  this,  for  example,  which  reigns  in  tho 
region  of  mathematical  demonstration?  Are 
we  unable  to  conceive  tho  absence  of  a  cause, 
when  a  change  is  pcrcoived  or  imagined  by 
us,  in  the  same  way  as  w  e  are  unable  to 
conceivo  a  squaro  circle  or  an  absolute  com- 
mencement of  time?  SirWillium  Hamilton 
\\n*  pointed  out  The  weakness  of  the  attempts 
to  resolve  the  causal  judgment  into  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Contradiction,  which  have  been  mado 
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in  the  opposite  schools  of  Lockcund  Lcib- 1  ing  with  the  sum  of  its  past  existence." — 
nitz ; — a  method  of  proof  in  which  it  is  (P.  58(3.)  Is  not  this  to  represent  the  cau- 
virtually  ranked  among  merely  logical  judg-  sal  judgment  as  an  affirmation  that  every 
ments,  (analytical  judgments  a  priori),  and  "  change"  must  bo  only  an  apparent,  and 
in  which  the  metaphysician  argues  in  a  circle  not  a  real  commencement  of  existence — that 
when  he  would  make  good  his  point.  That  it  must  be  one  of  the  many  forms  common 
every  effect  must  have  a  cause  may  be  proved  to  the  only  real,  and  yet  unknown  existence, 
after  this  fashion  ;  but  that  every  change '  which  underlies  them  all  1  But  does  that 
must  have  a  cause  is  not  so  implied  in  the  expression  truly^  exhaust,  or  indeed  ade- 
mcaning  of  the  word  change  that  the  con-  \  cpjately  reproscnt,  the  meaning  of  the  word 


trary  proposition  is  a  logical  contradiction 
But  while  we  aro  satisfied  that  the  causal 
necessity  is  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
merely  logical  or  Jbrmal  necessity,  we  arc 
not  equally  satisfied  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  similar  in  kind  with  the  necessity  which 
belongs,  for  example,  to  our  judgments  con- 
cerning space  and  time.     Wc  can  only 


cause,  and  of  the  affirmation  that  all  changes 
must  be  caused  ?  Here  we  must  distinguish, 
it  is  true,  between  creation,  and  new  modifi- 
cations of  created  existences.  But  take  any 
actual  instance  even  of  the  latter.  We  wit- 
ness  the  movement  of  a  planet,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon occasions  a  causal  judgment.  But 
does  that  judgment  signify  merely  our  ina- 


indicatc  in  outline  our  view  of  some  lines]  bility  to  avoid  imagining  that  the  moving 
of  argument  which  cannot  here  bo  described.  |  body  previously  existed  in  a  different  form  ? 

First  of  all,  then,  we  hesitate  to  recognise  j  Bather  do  wc  not,  through  that  judgment, 
the  truth  of  the  assumption  that  we  are  un-  express  a  belief,  of  which  we  can  conceive 
able  to  represent  to  ourselves  in  imagination  '  ourselves  rid,  concerning  things  or  real  ex- 
an  absolute  commencement — an  uncondi- 1  istences : — that  there  must  be  more  objective 
tional  limitation  of  e x istence:  even  as  with-  existences  in  the  universe  than  merely  the 
out  doubt  we  arc  unable  to  conceive  an  changing  object  which  we  observe?  The 
absolute  commencement  or  unconditional  conviction  ot  a  cause  is  elicited,  not  merely 
limitation  of  time.  We  do  not  feel  that '  by  a  constant  succession  of  events,  but  also 
existence,  as  applicable  to  causality,  can  by  a  single  or  isolated  event;  and  Dr.  Brown, 
neither  be  added  to  nor  taken  from  in  ima-  j  doubtless,  has  misunderstood  the  question, 
gi  nation,  just  as  time  or  space  can  neither '  in  so  far  as  he  has  confined  his  regard  to  the 
be  absolutely  increased  nor  absolutely  dimU  contemplation  of  "invariable  succession." 
nished  in  thought.    We  do  seem  to  be  able  On  the  occasion  of  a  single  change,  belief  is 


to  imagine  au  absolute  negation  of  existence 
at  ono  moment  and  the  existence  of  the  uni- 
verse in  the  next.  In  short,  we  do  not  feel, 
in  the  illustration  drawn  from  "  creation  " 
that  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  the  ne- 
cessity— for  the  imagination  of  a  "previous 
form  of  existence,"  as  often  as  a  chango  is 
perceived  or  imagined.    And  wo  are  con- 


projected,  as  it  were,  into  the  realm  of  things 
not  yet  observed,  and  of  which  wc  may  never 
have  any  observation  ;  but  though  we  may, 
in  consequence,  remain  always  in  ignorance 
of  the  special  conditions  of  the  supposed 
change,  the  conviction  that  objective  condi- 
tions tfiere  must  be  still  abides  in  the  mind. 
This  belief,  or  indirect  perception,  propels 


firmed  in  this  hesitation  by  the  express  scientific  research  in  quest  of  them.    And  it 


testimony  of  Ilumo  and  the  implied  tes- 
timony of  Reid. 

In  the  next  place,  is  not  the  relation  of  an 
effect  to  its  cause  conceived  to  be  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  a  contained  part  to  a 
containing  whole  out  of  which  it  has  been 
evolved?  Is  the  universe  of  change,  as 
known,  merely  a  variety  of  forms,  implicitly 
contained  in  an  absolute  identity  of  existence  ? 
Varied  illustrations  might  be  offered,  not 
easily  to  be  reconciled  with  a  description  of 
the  causal  judgment,  which  asserts  that  no 
more  is  implied  in  it  than  simply,  an  asser- 
tion that  the  object  in  which  the  change  is 
manifested  must  have  previously  existed 
under  a  different  form  :  or  than  an  inability 
to  "  deny  in  thought  that  the  object  which 
we  apprehend  as  beginning  to  be  really  so 
begins," — with  tho  implied  necessity  to  af- 
firm "  the  identity  of  its  preseut  sum  of  bc- 


has  the  characteristics  of  a  mental  state,  dif- 
ferent in  essential  particulars  from  that  which 
is  experienced  when  we  try  to  realize  in 
imagination  an  absolute  beginning  of  time, 
or  the  contrary  of  the  mathematical  axioms 
and  of  any  of  the  necessary  deductions  from 
them.  Further,  that  change  of  form  with  an 
identity  of  existence  does  not  satisfactorily 
rcprescnt  tho  contents  of  tho  belief  which  is 
implied  in  what  may  bo  called  the  causal 
state  of  mind,  might  be  suggested  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  question  concerning  the 
cause  of  this  universal  flux  and  reflux  of  ex 
istence,  and  of  each  separate  element  iu  it, 
remains  in  unabated  force,  after  each  new 
manifestation  of  existence  has  been  thus  re- 
cognised in  imagination  to  have  existed  pre- 
viously. 

Causality  thus  appears,  in  our  actual  men 
tal  experience,  not  as  an  inevitable  manner 
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of  conceiving,  but  as  an  inevitable  expression 
of  a  human  belief  regarding  real  things,  of 
which  changes  arc  symbols,  and  which  are 
gradually  discovered  as  theso  symbols  are 
interpreted  by  science.  And  does  not  this 
belief  forbid  us  to  transform  what  is  judged 
to  be  real  whether  conceived  of  or  not,  into 
the  subjective  issue  of  a  mental  impotence 
to  imagine  either  of  two  contradictories — an 
Absolute  or  an  Infinite  existence  ?  Surely 
something  has  been  omitted  in  any  descrip- 
tion  of  the  causal  judgment  which  implies 
that  a  cause  is  merely  a  result  of  the  abstract 
conditions  which  hinder  human  thought  from 
realizing  unconditioned  existence.  Arc  wc 
not  conscious  of  believing,  and  therefore  of 
knowing,  in  the  finite  causes  of  the  finite  ef- 
fects around  us,  realities,  which  may  not,  ex- 
cept by  discharging  the  very  life  of  its  proper 
conviction  out  of  our  causal  judgment,  be 
withdrawn  from  this  part  of  our  knowledge? 
Arc  not  the  proper  objects  of  that  judgment 
thus  anchored,  as  it  were,  in  a  sphere,  not 
beyond  knowledge,  where  they  resist  the 
stream  which  carries  the  parts  of  space  and 
the  periods  of  time  into  the  negation  of  an 
Unconditioned?  If  so  they  cannot  be  virtu- 
ally created  through  the  impotence  of  man 
to  realize  the  Absolute  in  existence.  Nature 
is  known  as  a  collection  of  finite  existences, 
real  although  finite,  and  not  as  the  rcsidt  of 
a  scries  of  ineffectual  struggles,  by  the  ima- 
gination, to  realize  unconditioned  limitation 
of  existence  in  time.  Are  we  then  to  recog- 
nise as  specimens  of  the  same  universal 
mental  law,  on  tho  one  hand  the  inability  to 
exhaust  time  in  imagination,  and  on  the  other 
this  alleged  inability  to  exhaust  existence  in 
time,  with  its  implied  abstract  necessity  for 
conceiving  every  new  phenomenon  to  be  only 
another  form  of  an  identical  existence  ?  We 
arc  carried  irresistibly,  by  a  sublime  force 
of  the  philosophic  imagination,  towards  an 
Unconditioned  time,  when  we  try  to  conceive 
any  finite  period  as  tho  whole ;  this  is,  as  it 
were,  a  wave  of  the  philosophic  imagination, 
surging  up  to  its  extreme  limits.  Hut  it  is 
surely  on  moro  than  a  mere  wave  of  the 
imagination  that  wc  arc  carried  back  from  a 
real  event  to  its  real  cause.  It  is  on  the 
solid  ground  of  the  intellectual  common 
sense,  where  we  find  ourselves  in  cognitive 
intercourse  with  existences,  which  the  very 
causal  judgment  itself,  as  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  common  tense,  forbids  us 
thus  to  sublimate  into  the  I  nccnditioned. 

If,  then,  we  contemplate  the  proposed 
Law  of  the  Conditioned,  in  analogy  with  the 
spirit  of  tho  British  type  of  philosophic 
method,  as  an  inductive  generalization, 
gathered  through  a  series  of  mental  experi- 
ments on  our  necessary  judgments  concern- 


ing space,  time,  and  ideal  existence,  it  docs 
not  seem  that  wc  can  include  in  that  induc- 
tion, a  mental  fact,  which  is  virtually  a 
judgment  concerning  real  things, — a  belief, 
suggested  by  every  real  event,  that  there  is 
more  real  existence  in  the  universe  than  it- 
self. Belief  cannot  subsist  in  an  absolute 
negation  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  that 
which  is  believed;  although  the  needed 
knowledge  may  sometimes  be  onlv  a  bare 
judgment  of  objective  existence,  Toknow 
or  believe  that  an  object  really  exists,  im- 
plies the  addition  of  a  new  mental  clement, 
which  seems  to  exclude  the  mental  net  in 
which  it  is  essentially  contained,  from  the 
range  of  a  law  that  may  account  for  acts  of 
mind  which  relate  to  space  and  time. 

In  brief,  it  might  seem  that  the  causal 
judgment  is  not  necessary  to  thought,  if  the 
word  "  necessary"  means  that  wo  cannot 
realize  in  representation,  an  object  non. exist- 
ent now,  and  in  existence  an  hour  hence. 
But  the  causal  judgment  is  necessary  to 
thought,  in  the  sense  that  we  cannot  realize 
in  belief  that  there  is  no  cause  of  a  per- 
ceived change.  Every  object  in  which  a 
change  is  observed,  suggests  the  inevitable 
belief,  that  it  ia  not  the  only  object  in  the 
universe,  and  that  the  changes  which  it  man- 
ifests nic  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
other  objects.  This  inevitable  belief,  with 
which  the  causal  judgment  is  charged  prior 
to  all  experience,  is  a  part  of  the  mental 
phenomenon  to  be  accounted  f>r;  and  wo 
may  not  assume  that  this  belief  IN  objective 
existences  is  contained  under  the  abstract  con- 
ditions of  the  thinkable,  just  as  a  belief  in 
the  speculative  truths  of  mathematics  is  in- 
volved in  the  inability  to  realize  in  imagina- 
tion the  reverse  of  the  successive  conclusions 
contained  in  that  science  In  regard  to 
causality,  the  problem  seems  to  be, — to  ac- 
count for  a  necessary  belief  concerning  ob- 
jective existence,  which,  although  not  con- 
tained in  the  abstract  conditions  of  the  rcp- 
rescntable,  is  yet  forced  upon  the  mind  even 
when  it  is  in  ignorance  of  the  causa  of  any 
particular  change.  As  in  Logic,  wc  find 
specimens  of  analytic  judgments  a  priori', 
and,  in  Mathematics  of  synthetic  judgments 
a  priori,  which  wc  may  call  speculative ;  is 
not  the  Causal  Judgment  a  specimen  of  a 
class  of  Judgments  prior  to  experience  and 
synthetic,  yet  not  merely  speculative  or 
ideal,  but  charged  with  a  conviction  concern- 
ing what  is  real,  and  the  absence  of  which 
can,  moreover,  be  realized  in  thought? 

But  even  if  the  causal  judgment  be 
evolved,  like  geometrical  necessity,  so  that 
wc  cannot  conceive  a  change,  except  as  a 
new  form  of  a  previous  existence,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  inability  to  conceive  irn- 
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plies,  or  is  equivalent  to,  a  necessity  to 
believe.  In  this  view,  we  might  proceed  to 
follow  the  now  speculation  deductively — as 
wo  have  already  suggested  how  it  might  be 
examined  inductively,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
termine the  connexion  between  a  conviction 
of  real  existence  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
mathematical  or  ideal  necessity  of  thought 
deduced  from  the  abstract  conditions  of  the 
thinkablo  on  tho  other.  Assuming  the 
operations,  in  the  mine  of  a  priori  abstrac- 
tions, to  have  been  successful,  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  ideal  existence  of  a  cause  is 
implied  in  any  possible  mental  representa- 
tion of  chango,  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
we  can  firmly  cross  from  the  ideal  to  the 
real  and  objectivo  on  these  lines  of  abstract 
thought.  We  shall  not  hero  engage  in  a 
kind  of  discussion  which  has  often  been  al- 
ready raised,  for  instance,  by  the  abstract 
proof  of  the  divino  existence  proposed  by 
Descartes,  or  the  abstract  demonstrations  of 
the  foundations  of  Natural  Theology,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  and  others.  We  are  content 
thus  to  suggest  speculations  which  bear 
some  analogy  with  this  new  scientific 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  change. 

But  what  account  (it  may  bo  here  asked) 
can  bo  given  of  this  inevitable  causal  judg- 
ment or  belief?    If  it  can  neither  bo  re- 
Bolved,  by  psychological  induction,  into  the 
Law  of  the  Conditioned,  nor  deduced  by 
scientific  demonstration  from  that  abstract 
Law,  may  it  not  be  at  least  associated  mean- 
while with  eomo  other  recognized  order  of 
our  mental  phenomena?  Wo  do  not  profess 
to  offer  any  theory  for  tho  satisfaction  of  this 
question.    But  perhaps  we  may  gain  a 
deeper  insight  of  the  question  itself,  if  we 
contemplate  it  in  association  with  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  man  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supernatural  Being,  whose  attri- 
butes transcend  human  imagination.  Every 
event  which  can  bo  imagined — every  con- 
ceivable addition,  through  the  causal  judg- 
ment, to  our  knowledge  of  real  objects, 
leaves  the  mind  dissatisfied.    All  visible 
changes  "cry  out"  for  an  origin  which  tran- 
scends imagination.    Wo  do  not,  of  course, 
in  thus  referring  to  them,  account  for  either 
of  these  beliefs,  far  less  for  the  one  by 
means  of  the  other.    We  only  snggest,  as  a 
topic  for  meditation,  tho  analogies  between 
the  conviction  which  is  inevitably  experi- 
enced when  a  chango  in  any  object  is  ob- 
served, and  tho  mysterious  faith  in  the 
existence  of  a  First  Giusc,  which  underlies 
human  life,  and  is  developed  in  tho  study  of 
thoso  indications  of  intelligence  with  which 
the  arrangements  of  nature  are  chargod. 
Might  not  tho  recognition  of  this  causal  be- 


lief, with  its  manifold  forms,  help  to  relieve 
the  theological  argument  founded  upon  tho 
exhibition  of  design  in  a  finite  universe,  from 
the  inconsequence  of  professing  more  in  the 
conclusion  than  was  implied  in  tho  premises? 
primary  theistic  judgment  is  perhaps 


ne 


just  one  of  the  many  modes  in  which  our 
rudimentary  conviction  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  real  existence  expresses  itself.  In 
its  lower  form,  that  rudimentary  conviction 
may  be  manifested  in  what  is  called  tho 
judgment  of  Causality.    In  its  higher  or 
theological  forms,  it  expresses  our  faith  in 
the  existence  of  a  cause  which  transcends 
imagination,  and  fully  satisfies  tho  craving 
which  every  perceived  change  suggests.  But, 
apart  from  experience,  each  form  of  the  be- 
lief implies  a  knowledge  of  existence  and 
nothing  more.    It  is  an  expression  of  our 
conviction  that  every  conceivable  change — 
every  phenomenon  which  begins  to  exist,  is 
dependent  on  something  beyond  itself,  so 
that  if  that  "  something"  had  no  real  exist- 
ence, tho  chango  .ould  not  have  been  real- 
ized.   And  tho  profound  conviction  of  tho 
universal  dependence  of  conceivable  changes 
on  an  inconceivable  Being  or  First  Cause, 
might  bo  elicited  both  by  tho  act  of  Crea- 
tion, and  by  the  phenomenal  modifications 
of  the  created  universe  subsequent  to  crea- 
tion.   Tho  study  of  tho  particular  antece- 
dents of  particular  consequences  by  degrees 
adds  intelligence  to  our  original  carnal  belief. 
Our  vague  supernatural  judgment,  too,  is 
gradually  matured  into  a  conviction  of  the 
Personal  God,  through  reflection  on  our  own 
moral  agency ;  through  the  study  of  the  plans 
of  the  Divine  Free  Agent,  whoso  designs  con- 
stitute that  meaning  in  Nature  of  which 
Science  is  the  interpretation  ;  and,  finally, 
through  intercourse  with  God  in  his  mirac- 
ulous revelation.    That  our  elementary  be- 
liefs may  bo  thus  educated  into  an  intelli- 
gence which  far  transcends  their  original 
dimness,  wo  have  ample  proof,  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  rudimentary  perception  of 
matter,  and  the  comparative  blaze  of  light 
which  physical  research  has  shed  upon  the 
outer  world.*    Let  us  add,  that  this  sugges- 
tion of  the  connexion  between  the  belief  de- 
veloped by  every  change,  and  tho  bcliof  in 
a  Supernatural  Cause  of  tho  universe  may, 
of  course,  bo  combined  with  moro  than  one 
special  hypothesis  concerning  tho  precise  re- 
lation of  the  Divino  Being  to  each  separate 
successive  change.  The  rival  theories  of  Oc- 
casional Causes,  and  a  Pre-established  har- 
mony, at  variance,  as  they  seem  to  bo,  in 
regard  to  a  problem  which  is  porhaps  in- 

*  Tho  study  of  Berkcly's  thtory  of  vision  and  sim- 
ilar speculations,  may  illustrate  this  i 
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determinate,  may  continue  thoir  controversy, 
if  it  be  really  more  than  a  merely  verbal  one  ; 
and  different  philosophical  hypotheses  con- 
cerning the  transcendent  meaning  of  a  mira- 
cle, founded  on  these  rival  schemes,  may 
continue  to  fiud  favour.  Thoughtful  minds 
may  meantime  consider  whether  a  study  of 
the  Causal,  in  assocfation  with  the  Theistic 
judgment,  be  not  fitted  to  yield  some 
nourishment  for  the  growth  of  a  Philosophy, 
spiritual  yet  not  illusory,  physical  and 
yet  not  merely  mechanical, and  which  might 
interpret  the  Ideas  of  Plato  and  the  Forms 
of  Bacon,  in  analogy  with  tho  style  of 
thought  peculiar  to  this  age. 

But  we  must  return  from  this  digression. 
We  have  pointed  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  seem  to  meet  us,  when  wo  apply 
cither  an  inductive  or  deductive  test,  to  the 
new  solution  of  our  judgments  concerning 
Causo  and  Substance,  by  means  of  the 
abstract  conditions  of  thought.  But  apart 
from  the  question  of  its  consistency  with  the 
facts  of  our  mental  experience,  we  aro  unable 
to  reconcile  these  memorable  speculations 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  with  tho  other 
principles  of  his  own  Philosophy.  A  recog- 
nition of  the  faith  and  intuition  named  Per- 
ception, for  example,  is  represented  through- 


its  influences,  ho  is  apt  too  soon  to  be  per- 
suaded that,  when  thus  engaged,  he  has  been 
solving  the  relations  of  our  real  knowledge, 
and  putting  actual  human  judgments  through 
the  ordeal  of  philosophic  criticism.  A  meta- 
physical evolution  of  the  ideal  conditions  of 
thought,  which  does  not  coalesce  with  our 
experience  of  the  intellectual  life,— which 
divorces  thought  from  existence — and  seems 
to  recognise  a  Belief  that  is  wholly  void  of 
intelligence,  has,  we  cannot  but  think,  only 
imperfectly  developed  the  theory  of  human 
knowledge. 

Here  at  the  close  of  this  long  disquisition, 
we  find  that  we  are  hardly  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  our  subject.  In  our  course  we  have 
fixed  our  attention  chiefly  upon  the  principle 
of  progress  which  distinguishes  the  genius 
of  the  old  Scottish  Philosophy,  as  that  has 
been  revealed  in  its  historic  rudiments;  and 
wo  have  referred  to  some  symptoms  in  the 
speculations  of  our  Scottish  philosopher  that 
seem  to  imply  a  departure  from  the  method 
of  doctrinal  research  by  which  reflective 
studies  in  Scotland  have  hitherto  been  char- 
acterized. Even  on  this  comparatively  nar- 
row foundation  of  historical  criticism,  we 
light,  with  a  view  to  an  adequate  apprecia- 


out  these  writings  as  a  safeguard  against  tion  of  theso  new  elements  of  Scottish  spec 
Scepticism,  and  perception  is  described  as  a  ]  ulation,  to  study  them  in  connexion  with  the 
direct  cognitive  intercourse  of  man  with  the  ,  critical  method  and  system  of  Kant  and  the 
material  world.  But  what  virtuo  or  mean-  i  school  of  rational  psychologists.  And  a  just 
ing  in  this  faith,  it  may  be  asked,  if  a  deeper 
insight  reveals  a  higher  law,  which  resolves 


substances  and  causes,  and  thus  all  finite 
realities,  into  results  of  negative  judgments, 
involved  in  tho  abstract  conditions  of  the 
thinkable  by  which  existence  is  finitcd.  The 
Unconditioned  becomes  the  only  reality ;  and 
vet  the  Unconditioned,  as  a  negation  of  all 
knowledge,  and  thus  of  the  knowledge  of  its 
own  reality,  cannot  be  an  object  of  human  be- 
lief. Even  the  vista  of  moral  liberty  seems 
to  open  upon  us,  only  that  we  may  witness  the 
moral  agents  disappearing,  with  substances 
and  causes,  mental  and  material,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  negative  and  Unconditioned. 

We  wait  for  a  fuller  development  of  the 
Philosophy  of  tho  Conditioned  which  might, 
wc  do  not  doubt,  remove  many  of  our  diffi- 
culties respecting  its  harmony  with  mental 
facts,  and  its  internal  consistency.  In  the 
present  slight  sketch  of  the  most  recent  evo- 
lution of  the  Scottish  Philosophy,  wc  have 
only  indicated  some  of  the  tendencies  which 
seem  invincible,  if  an  exhaustive  theory  of 
tho  necessary  conditions  of  pure  thought  is 
gradually  to  become  the  universal  solvent  of 
the  mysteries  of  mind.  When  the  thinker 
withdraws  himself  into  the  sphere  of  abstract 
metaphysical  demonstration,  and  yields  to 


judgment  of  the  elevated  place  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  occupies,  as  the  repre- 


sentative of  the  national  intellect,  applied  to 
speculations  more  abstract  and  comprehen- 
sive than  any  in  which  that  intellect  has 
hitherto  been  engaged,  requires  some  favour- 
able comparison  of  his  philosophical  frag- 
ments, and  of  the  system  into  which  they 
seem  to  form  themselves,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  two  other  great  living  masters  of 
modern  speculation — Scuellino  and  Cousin. 
But  wc  should  be  giving  a  proof  that  we 
have  not  yet  learned  the  most  precious  lesson 
which  can  be  drawn  from  metaphysical  con- 
templation, if  wo  ventured  especially  in 
what  must  be  the  closing  stage  of  our  pres- 
ent journey,  to  explore  these  labyrinths. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  is  ex- 
hibited in  these  Discussions  in  some  of  its  ap- 
plications as  well  as  in  its  abstract  character. 
But  our  space  is  more  than  exhausted.  Wo 
had  prepared  somo  remarks,  on  the  proposed 
employment  of  the  new  theory  of  the  lim- 
itation of  knowledge,  in  tho  work  of  philo- 
sophical and  theological  Eclecticism.  Au 
interesting  course  of  thought  might  be  pur- 
sued, in  reference  to  the  great  outstanding 
phenomena  of  the  controversies  of  opinion 
in  Philosophy  and  Theology.    As  it  is,  wc 
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would  only  suggest  the  value  of  some  more 
precise  anil  available  canon  of  conciliatory 
criticism,  than  the  proclamation  of  human 
ignorance  concerning  all  which  transcends 
contemporaneous  and  successive  nature  to- 
gether with  tho  abstract  conditions  under 
which  phenomena  must  be  represented  to 
the  mind.    How  can  faith  bo* maintained 
amid  an  absolute  negation  of  knowledge, 
which  implies  a  total  suspense  of  judgment  ? 
Belief  may  consist  with  an  imperfection  of 
knowledge,  but  how  shall  it  be  applied  at  all 
to  that  of  which  wo  can  know  nothing,  and 
which  on  this  ground  admits  a  conciliation 
of  all  doctrinal  affirmations  which  do  not 
involve  logical  contradiction  ?  Philosophy 
and  theology,  in  as  far  as  they  are  regions 
of  faith,  and  yet  regions  of  mystery,  can 
neither  be  consigned  to  the  unknown  nor  be 
conquered  by  reasoning.     Are  they  not 
eminently  tho  middle  ground,  from  which 
we  wander,  on  tho  one  hand,  by  a  universal 
suspense  of  judgment,  and  on  the  other,  by 
demanding  premises  for  every  judgment  which 
wo  accept  as  an  article  of  faith  ?  Sir  William 
Hamilton  promises  that  "a  world  of  false, 
pestilent,  and  prcsumptous  reasoning,  by 
which  philosophy  and  theology  are  now 
equally  discredited,  would  be  abolished"  in 
the  recognition  of  our  impotence  to  compre- 
hend what  however  we  must  admit.    But  as 
this  principlo  has  not  been  pursued  by  him, 
in  its  articulato  application  to  the  chief  dog- 
mas of  theology,  and  as  in  itself  it  might 
suggest  more  than  a  long  article,  we  shall 
only  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,    it  is  a  great  but  profoundly  inter- 
esting research  which  is  needed,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  doctrines  of  faith,  appar- 
ently discordant  in  intelligence,  may  be 
really  in  harmony,  and  to  detect  those  doc- 
trines which,  as   mutually  contradictory, 
cannot  co-exist.    The  sanguino  mind  may 
fondly  imagine  Philosophy  to  contribute 
some  help,  in  tho  Christendom  of  the  Future, 
to  undo,  by  a  comprehensive  conciliation,  a 
part  of  its  own  work  of  excessive  elabora- 
tion of  dogmatic  forms  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression in  the  Christendom  of  the  Past ; 
and  thus  to  atone  for  the  increasing  anarchy 
of  sects,  which  speculation  has  encouraged 
in  the  Church,  by  a  revision  of  theological 
science  which  should  distinguish  dogmatic 
forms  that  arc  essentially  exclusive  from  those 
which  may  co  exist  in  thought.    For  con- 
ducting tho  Church  towards  this  ideal  of 
Christian  science,  we  look  with  more  hopo 
to  the  presence  and  slowly-diffused  influence 
of  individual  minds,  of  the  comprehensive 
type  and  animated  with  tho  Christian  spirit, 
than  to  any  synod  or  conclave  of  theologians 
formally  met  to  adjust  doctrinal  differences. 
vol.  xvm.  15 — B 


In  parting  now  from  his  works,  we  must 
express  our  gratitudo  to  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, for  tho  help  which  tho  results  of  his 
many  years  of  labour  must  yield,  to  those 
who  desire  to  promote  oxpansive  thought 
and  the  philosophic  spirit  in  every  depart- 
ment in  which  the  human  intellect  may  be 
employed.  Whether  or  not  tho  sons  of 
Scottish  thought,  in  coming  generations, 
shall  regard  tho  philosophic  watch-towers 
which  he  has  reared  for  the  reflective  review 
of  human  knowledge,  as  thoso  from  which  a 
complete  and  satisfy ing  survey  of  tho  mys- 
teries of  our  intellectual  life  may  be  attained, 
every  true  lover  of  such  enterprises,  in  time 
to  come,  must  wonder  when  ho  meditates  on 
the  logical  symmetry  of  the  work,  or  when 
ho  is  led  to  occupy  a  contemplative  position 
on  any  ono  of  its  unfinished  monumental 
pillars,  adorned  so  richly  with  memorials  of 
the  philosophic  labourers  of  former  ages. 
Even  if  he  should  terminate  his  study  of 
this  structure  of  Scottish  speculative  genius, 
in  the  opinion  that  it  affords  no  position  for 
a  full  review  of  knowledge,  and  that  it  closes 
the  region  of  faith  against  tho  eye  of  intel- 
ligence, he  must  still  go  forth  from  his  med- 
itations among  these  master-works  of  ono  of 
the  most  extraordinary  minds  of  modern 
times,  in  a  humbler  spirit,  and  move  there- 
after with  a  more  cautious  tread,  when  ho 
has  returned  to  take  his  part  either  in  tho 
vexing  controversies  of  common  life,  or  in 
those  deeper  questions  which  perplex  tho 
spirits  of  men  from  age  to  age. 
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When  things  arc  considered  from  the  \  all.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  couples 
outside,  the  number  Two  is  certainly  the  \ cited  above,  and  with  all  couples,  for  every 
most  apparent  cypher  of  the  world;  and  idea  is  a  trinitarian.  Positive  pole,  negative 
that  owing  to  the  very  naturo  of  existence,  one,  and  that  middle  term  wherein  they 


All  things  go  flocking  in  pairs  before  hoary 
Proteus,  that  time-honoured  shepherd  of  the 


are  made  one ;  sun,  planet,  their  relation ; 
solar  atom,  planetary  one,  their  conjunction  ; 


Dorian  mythology,  who  continually  drove  jand  so  forth.    The  term  of  relation,  betwixt 


his  countless  creatures  over  the  fields  of 
space,  and  was  the  symbol  of  the  heaven- 
descended  energy,  or  soul,  of  the  visible 
universe.    Every  positive  has  its  negative, 


the  oppositcs  in  these  ideal  pairs,  is  some- 
times called  the  Point  of  Indifference,  the 
mesotcric  Point,  the  Mid-point.  This  mid- 
point is  to  be  seen  standing  betwixt  its  right 


every  part  its  counterpart,  every  right  its  left,  and  left  fellow-elements  in  every  dictionary : 
every  surface  its  substance,  every  position  for  example,  Men,  Man,  Women ;  or  ad- 
its opposite,  every  yes  its  no.  Each  child  jeetively,  male,  human,  female.  '  So  God 
of  the  Mighty  Mother  is  united  in  marriage  j  created  man  in  his  own  image  :  in  the  imago 
with  another,  and  the  two  are  one;  butfeach  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female 
is  nothing  without  the  other,  or  rather  (not  created  he  them.' 

to  state  the  point  too  curiously  at"  present)  Now  this  threefold  constitution  of  ideas 
each  is  quite  another  thing  without  the  other,  is  universal.  As  all  things  seem  to  go  in 
Sun  and  planet,  earth  and  moon,  night  and  pairs  to  sense,  and  to  the  understanding,  so 
day,  cold  and  heat,  plant  and  animal,  ani-  all  are  seen  in  threes  by  reason.    This  law 


mal  and  man.  man  and  woman,  soul  and 


of  antinomy  is  no  limited,  no  planetary  law, 


body,  are  so  many  instances  of  this  duality,  nor  yet  peculiarly  human  ;  it  is  cosmical, 
Yet  the  contemplation  of  these  relations  is 'all-embracing,  ideal,  divine.  Not  only  is  it 
unsatisfactory,  so  long  as  this  external  point  j  impossible  for  man  to  think  Beauty  without 
of  view  is  insisted  on.  There  must  be  some  simultaneously  thinking  Deformity  and  their 
deeper  law,  underlying  all  this  apparent  j  Point  of  Indifference,  Justice  without  In- 
duality  :  and  so,  indeed,  there  is  ;  but  it  justice  and  theirs,  Unity  without  Multiplicity 
cannot  be  seen  without  looking  at  things  and  theirs ;  but  those  several  theses  (Beauty, 
from  the  inside,  that  is  to  say,  not  from  the  Justice,  Unity,  namely)  cannot  be  thought 
sensation  of  them  (uor  yet  the  judgment  without  these  their  antitheses,  and  without 
according  to  sense  concerning  them)  butlthe  respective  middle  terms  of  the  pairs, 
from  the  Idea; — for  this  is  one  of  those! As  tho  eyo  of  common-sense  cannot  have 


weightier  matters  which  yield  their  secret 
only  to  the  eyo  of  spiritual  discernment. 

Beheld  from  the  ideal  point  of  view,  then, 
night  is  not'night  without  day,  nor  day  day 
without  night.  The  thought  of  night  implies 
that  of  day.  Be  it  supposed  that  the  earth 
did  not  turn  on  its  axis,  yet  going  round  the 


an  inside  without  an  outside,  nor  a  solar  orb 
without  a  planetary  orbicle  (inasmuch  as  it 
ceases  to  be  solar  the  instant  it  is  stript  of 
its  planet),  so  tho  eye  of  reason  cannot  see 
an  inside  without  seeing  an  outside  and  also 
their  connexion  as  the  inside  and  the  outside 
of  one  and  the  same  thing,  nor  a  sun  without 


sun  once  a  year,  so  that  one  hemisphere  his  planet  and  their  synthesis  in  a  solar 
should  bask  in  continual  light,  and  tho  other  system.  In  short,  thrcc-in-ono  is  the  law  of 
lie  in  boundless  shade.  Tho  imaginable  I  all  thought  and  of  all  things.  Nothing  has 
Adam  of  the  darkling  side  could  never  haye  ibeen  created,  nothing  can  be  thought,  except 
called  the  unchanging  state  of  his  dreary  [upon  the  principle  of  threo-in-onc.  Three- 
gardens  by  the  name  of  night ;  nor  the  rest-  in  onc  is  tho  deepest-lying  cypher  of  tho 


less  denizen  of  the  unshadowed  and  excessive- 
paradise  have  ever  known  that  tho  sun  was 
the  Lord  of  Day.    It  is  impossible  to  pro- 


universe. 

It  were  irrelevant  in  the  present  con- 
nexion to  enlarge  on  the  significance  of  the 


nouncc  the  conception  of  Day,  in  tho  mind,  number  Five,  or  rather  of  Five-in-onc, — for 
without  speaking  that  of  Night  at  the  same  such  is  the  true  formula  of  all  those  Pyth- 
time,  and  also  without  (likewise  in  the  same  agorean  figures,  which  have  so  pleased  and 
moment  of  thought)  the  intellectual  sense  tantalized  the  mind  of  man  in  every  age. 
of  the  likeness  in  unlikoness  of  Day  and  It  was  on  the  fifth  day  of  creation  that  tho 
Night.  Think  Day,  and  you  also  think  both 'animal  kingdom  proper  made  its  appear- 
Night  and  the  Relation  between  Day  and  ancc : — but,  of  course,  Man  is  never  to  be 


Night.  In  truth,  then,  the  idea  (call  it  that 
of  Day,  or  that  of  Night)  is  throefold,  not 
twofold  : — Day,  Night,  and  their  Relation. 
Day  is  the  thesis,  Night  the  antithesis,  their 
Relation  tho  incsothcsis  of  the  triad, — for 
triad  it  is,  and  not  a  mere  pair  or  duad,  after 


included  in  that  kingdom,  seeing  he  is  an 
animal  and  something  more,  that  some- 
thing more  being  his  greater  part.  It  were 
as  philosophical,  in  fact,  to  class  an  animal 
with  the  vegetable  world,  merely  because  it 
is  a  plantand  something  more,  as  to  call  man 
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an  animal.  He  is  in  the  kingdom,  but  not 
of  it :  he  has  a  sphere  all  to  himself,  consti- 
tuting and  belonging  to  the  tilth  kingdom 
of  terrestrial  nature.  Precisely  as  a  mineral 
is  a  congeries  of  atoms  and  something  more, 
as  a  plant  is  a  mineral  and  something  more, 
and  as  an  animal  is  a  vegetable  and  some- 
thing more,  is  man  (be  it  repeated  aloud) 
an  animal  and  something  fur  more — the 
space  between  him  and  the  highest  of  the 
brutes  being  immeasurably  greater  than 
what  separates  the  ox  from  his  pasture,  or 
the  heather  from  the  rock  to  which  it  clings. 
It  was  therefore  on  tho  Fifth  day  that  the 
animal  world  was  made  manifest  in  the  be- 
ginning, according  to  the  Scripture.  Now, 
there  are  five  kinds  of  sensible  form,  five 
structures  or  tissues,  in  the  general  anatomy 
of  the  animal  nature:  there  is  tho  amor- 
phous, exemplified  by  the  earthy  nature  of 
the  bones  and  the  fatty  matters  of  the  cel- 
lular substance;  there  is  the  globular,  shown 
in  the  blood,  '  which  is  the  life  ;'  the  cellular, 
particularly  seen  in  the  skinny  parts,  but 
shed  through  tho  whole  frame,  covering, 
protecting,  and  supporting  ;  the  fibrous,  tho 
specific  tissue  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
entering  into  all  tubular  structures;  and, 
fifthly,  th  lere  is  the  cerebral,  tho  proper  mat- 
ter of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  no  man 
can  yet  describo  or  qualify.  There  are  like- 
wise five  organic  systems  in  the  more  ex- 
alted '  moving  creature  that  hath  life ;'  the 
stomach  and  its  assistant  chyle-elaborating 
organs  ;  the  quickening  and  circulating  sys- 
tem, namely,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the 
vessels ;  the  muscular  and  bony,  or  tho  lo- 
comotive apparatus;  the  reproductive  one ; 
and,  fifthly,  the  nervous  system, — 1  tho  be- 
all  and  the  end  all  here.'  Then  the  higher 
animal  trunk  (even  such  as  occurs  in  the 
cetaceous  sea-brutes,  or  great  whales  of  the 
fifth  day),  itself  containing  five  well-marked 
compartments,  sends  out  five  limbs,  two 
hind-legs,  two  fore-legs  or  arms  or  wings, 
and  one  neck : — for  the  innocent  reader  must 
understand  that  these  new  anatomists  con- 
aider  the  animal  head  as  nothing  more  than 
the  last  vertebra,  or  end-bone  of  the  neck, 
developed  to  extravagance,  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  obstinate  gloss  (like  that  in  tho  well- 
known  tale)  and  slowly  expanded  by  some 
patient  blowpipe :  and  as  for  the  tail,  it  is 
just  the  other  end  of  the  neck,  and  it  can  be 
done  without,  witness  Man  himself.  Indeed 
Man  himself  is  the  most  perfect  type,  by  way 
of  inclusion  always,  of  the  animal  form  ;  just 
as  a  lion  is  really  a  more  finished  plant  than 
any  rooted  palm  in  his  jungle.  It  is  there- 
fore not  out  of  place  to  take  notice  of  his 
five  senses,  tho  fivo  parts  of  which  each  of 
his  legs  and  arms  is  composed,  the  five  fin- 


gers  of  his  hand,  the  five  toes  of  his  foot, 
and  the  five  teeth  in  each  of  his  four  infantile 
jaws  (those  legs  and  arms  of  tho  face,  the 
nose  being  the  facial  fifth  or  neck),  not  to 
raontion  any  more  of  these  fantastical,  but 
obtrusive  and  innumerable  fives.  In  short, 
the  prevalence  of  this  number  Five  in  the 
animal  domain  has  impressed  the  more  re- 
cent mind  of  Europe  with  its  image,  just  as 
it  seized  tho  imagination  of  the  men  of  eld  ; 
and  an  eminent  continental  naturalist  founds 
his  classification  on  the  fact,  taking  Five  as 
the  cypher  of  animated  nature. 

To  carry  these  cursory  remarks  about 
this  number,  and  the  firth  note  of  the  weekly 
octave,  a  little  farther  (by  way  of  curiosity, 
if  not  for  much  edification)  it  should  bo 
mentioned  that  an  interesting  and  impor- 
tant proposition  has  been  advanced  and 
argued  by  Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  the  learned  and 
authoritative  Hebraist  of  Cambridge,  which 
will  be  found  to  affect  the  preseut  question 
in  t  touching  manner.*  That  proposition 
is  to  the  three-fuld  effect;  first,  that  the 
primitive  Sabbaths  of  those  patriarchal 
epochs,  which  went  before  the  Exodus  of 
tho  arising  Hebrew  people  from  Egypt,  was 
in  reality  put  back  a  day  by  Moses  after 
and  in  commemoration  of  that  outcoming ; 
secondly,  that  this  was  intended  to  be  a 
temporary  and  purely  Jewish  change,  or  a 
mere  deciduous  graft,  foreordained  to  fall  off 
when  tho  fullness  of  the  time  should  come 
for  making  the  whole  world  kin  by  and  in 
Jesus  Christ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  Sunday 
of  Christendom  is  actually  the  Sabbath-day 
of  Abraham.  The  professor  pleads  for  this 
view  with  much  eruditiou,  and  with  a  great 
show  of  reason  ;  and  he  cites  names  no  lefs 
redoubtable  than  Capellus,  Ussher,  and 
Gale  in  favour  of  the  point,  in  whose  re- 
searches the  same  result  had  come  out. 
Now  there  is  certainly  no  doubt,  but  that 
tho  all-conceiving  editorial  We  are  compe- 
tent to  the  criticism  of  any  and  everything 
under  the  sun  ;  but  I,  the  present  organ  of 
that  singular  Plurality,  know  nothing  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue  and  antiquities,  and  there- 
fore refrain  from  venturing  an  opinion  on 
the  truth  of  this  most  ingenious  and  fruitful 
speculation.f  But  suppose  it  to  be  proved 
(and  the  extra  judicial  mind  will  perhaps 
find  it  difficult  to  resist)  then  it  follows  that 
the  Saviour  arose,  not  on  the  first  day  of 
any  but  the  Jewish,  temporary,  and  pur- 

*  See  the  Sermon  named  in  the  heading  of  this 
article. 

t  Having  thus  eliminated  the  Ego  from  the  Nat, 
the  distinction  shall  occasionally  be  kept  in  view 
during  the  progress  of  the  present  discussion,  in  order 
to  save  Our  Majesty  from  the  consequences  of  any 
opinion  which  may  be  deemed  too  personal  and 
1  muted , 
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poscly  misdated  week,  but  on  tbe  old,  new, 
and  sempiternal  Sabbath  of  the  world,  as 
our  divine  observes. 

To  come  down  from  those  more  solemn 
altitudes,  and  take  up  the  numerical  thread 
again  :  It  might  be  charming,  especially  to 
such  as  arc  never  afraid  to  inquire  too  curi- 
ously, to  find  out  why  Five  follows  Three 
with  so  much  pertinacity  everywhere ;  why 
it  lays  hold  on  us  every  time  we  shake  hands; 
why  it  answers  our  eye  from  so  many  high 

S laces ;  what  its  ideal  significance  is ;  what 
i  means ; — in  one  word,  what  its  rational 

f round  can  be  ;  but  Terminus  forbids.  It  was 
oth  desirable  and  in  keeping  to  bring  out 
the  secret  of  the  tri-unity  of  all  things  and 
all  thoughts,  at  the  beginning  of  this  criti- 
cism, and  that  because  of  its  symbolical  re- 
lation to  the  Divine  Trinity  ;  but  these  notes 
and  queries  about  the  natural  and  ideal  Pen- 
tad or  quincunx  (to  steal  an  illustration  from 
the  landscape-gardener)  are  intended  partly 
to  deepen  the  sense  of  numerical  periodicity 
in  the  affairs  of  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
partly  to  serve  as  a  bridge  from  the  cos- 
mical  Triad  to  that  peculiarly  human  cypher, 
number  Seven,  which  is  the  proper  object  of 
Christian  and  civilized  solicitude  in  this  the 
nineteenth  century. 

According  to  tho  popular  thought,  finding 
its  voice  in  poetry,  the  life  of  Man  has  so- 
ven  ages.  It  is  certain  that  his  average  axm, 
or  proper  period,  is  now  threescore  years 
and  ten,  being  ten  times  seven  years ;  and 
the  climacteric  periods  of  his  length  of  days 
in  any  case,  according  to  broad  and  general 
observation,  are  so  many  multiples  of  the 
same  number.  In  the  language  of  science, 
though  not  that  of  the  nursery,  the  timo  of 
infancy  lasts  seven  years.  Then  the  first 
teeth  have  come  laboriously  out,  during  the 
six  years;  and  had  their  little  day  of  rest, 
in  the  seventh.  Then  the  volume  of  tho 
brain  (not  tho  head)  is  completed ;  at  least, 
by  the  consent  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
or  physiologists  :  and  the  fact,  as  it  stands, 
has  been  heaved  as  a  conclusive  battering- 
ram  against  phrenology,  by  no  less  great 
a  philosopher  than  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Yet  the  proposition  appears  to  be  tnie  only 
in  a  manner ;  and  that  a  manner  not  incom- 
patible with  somo  actual  or  possible  physi- 
ognomy of  the  head,  which  phrenology  is  or 
may  well  become.  From  the  measure- 
ments of  a  more  experienced  and  accurate 
craniometer  than  any  predecessor,  Mr.  Stra- 
ton,  it  comes  out  that,  while  the  general 
figure  and  bulk  of  the  brain  is  finished  with- 
in the  first  seven  years  of  life,  yet,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  men,  tho  thing  swells  and  fill 
up  in  a  measurable  enough  degree,  and  in 


the  few  it  actually  grows  and  alters  its  shape, 
till  the  end  of  the  forty-ninth  annual  revolu- 
tion, a  period  of  seven  sevens,  and  the  real 
[completion  of  a  man.*  It  is  not  only  al- 
lowed, however,  but  strongly  affirmed  by 
this  observer,  that  the  expansion  taking  place 
(even  in  a  Napoleon  or,  let  it  be  supposed, 
a  Shakspeare  or  a  Newton)  betwixt  seven 
and  forty-nino  is  small,  in  comparison  with 
not  only  the  growth  from  zero  to  seven,  but 
even  with  what  occurs  between  one  end  and 
the  other  of  any  of  the  first  soven  years. 
To  continue ; — the  boy  or  girl  ceases,  and 


the  man  or  woman  begins  to  appear,  upon 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or  second  seventh 
year.  Adolescence  is  done  by  the  end  of 
twenty-one,  the  third  seventh ;  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  brought  to  perfection 
(as  such)  by  the  twenty-eighth  or  fourth  se- 
venth year;  and  so  forth : — but  it  is  always 
to  be  understood  that  these  periods  and 
figures  are  deduced  from  a  generalization 
taken,  not  only  from  all  climates,  but  also 
from  both  sexes;  for  if  woman  is  earlier, 
man  is  later,  and  the  balance  must  be  struck 
between  them  for  undivided  humanity.  If 
the  hand  is  analyzed,  you  have  seven  pieces, 
— five  fingers,  metacarpus,  and  carpus  ;  the 
foot, — five  toes,  tarsus,  and  metatarsus  :  and 
when  the  arm  is  examined  more  curiously, 
than  in  that  first  glance  which  divides  it  into 
five,  it  yields  you  soven  parts, — the  shoulder 
blade  and  collar-bone  (composing  the  shoul- 
der), the  humerus,  the  ulna  or  ell-long  bone 
of  the  forearm,  the  fibula  or  brooch-pin  bone 
of  the  same  (and  the  reason  these  are 
counted  two  is  obvious, — the  latter  is  plane- 
tary to  the  former,  it  revolves  round  it,  it 
has  a  purpose  of  its  own,  it  and  its  muscular 
system  turn  tho  wrist  on  the  ell-bone,  which 
alone  is  the  true  forearm),  the  carpal  system 
or  wrist,  the  metacarpal  or  palm,  and,  se- 
venthly, the  digital  one  or  bunch  of  fingers. 
In  short,  just  as  the  first  look  at  man  divides 
him  into  threes,  and  the  second  into  fives,  ho 
falls  into  sevens  at  the  third  analysis  ;  and 
pages  might  be  filled  with  its  results,  but  it 
is  better  to  refrain  from  anatomical  detail. 
It  has  to  be  observed,  however,  that  tho 
pious  mediaeval  transcendalists  were  so 
pungently  impressed  by  the  sevensomencss 
of  tho  microscosm,  as  they  denominated 
man,  that,  having  descried  seven  planets, 
they  thought  there  could  not  possibly  bo 
any  more,  and  therefore  they  raado  no  more 
discoveries  in  that  direction.  They  did  the 
very  same  by  their  seven  poor  metals :  and 
they  associated  these  bright  lx>dies,  both  in 
name  and  in  the  idea  of  mystical  corres- 
pondence, with  the  days  of  tho  week  and  the 

» Rcuarchtt  im  Ctrtbral  Development,  $c.  By  James 
Straton.   London,  1851. 
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planets,  gold  with  Sunday  and  tho  Sun  (for 
Sol  was  dethroned  in  the  days  of  the  Ptole- 
maic Astronomy,  and  degraded  to  the  plane- 
tary estate),  silver  with  Monday  and  the 
moon  ;  and  so  forth  throughout  the  triple 
series.  One  can  only  say  that  the  new  Astro- 
nomy and  Chemistry  have  exploded  all  this 
cunuingly  devised  superstructure  ;  but  the 
number  of  the  planets  is  not  yet  determined, 
far  less  that  of  the  metals,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  saying  what  multiples  of  seven 
may  come  out  in  the  long  run.  It  is  just 
possible,  then,  that  the  antique  planetary  and 
metallic  Seven  may  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  fantastical  jargon  : — al- 
though it  is  certainly  impossible  not  to  laugh 
at  tho  conceit  of  one  of  the  latest  ornaments 
of  those  old  schools,  who  argued,  against  the 
earlier  Copernicans,  that  it  is  beyond  Omni- 
potence  there  should  be  more  than  seven 
planets,  because  there  are  only  seven  metals, 
and  only  seven  holes  in  the  head — two  eyes, 
two  ears,  two  nostrils,  and  one  mouth  ! 

The  majority  of  our  readers,  and  all  our 
critics  (since  even  critics  and  critics'  critics 
have  critics,  like  the  dogs'  man's  man's  man 
of  my  Lord  Harkaway's  kennel,)  will  think 
this  all  moonshine ;  yet  your  positive,  scep- 
tical, and  contemptuous  Modern  Science  is 
not,  dares  not,  and  cannot  be  ashamed  of 
Seven ;  for  moonshine  itself  is  a  web  of 
seven-twined  thread,  and  tho  moon  (that 
Penelope,  who  weaves  the  evervanishing  fa- 
bric) goes  on  her  way,  and  does  all  her  stints 
of  work,  to  the  music  of  the  same  homely 
Number,  whereby  the  very  sea,  'and  the 
dead  that  are  in  it,'  are  rocked  in  their  great 
cradle  to  the  selfsame  tune.  No  sooner  is  a 
pencil  of  light  made  to  pass  through  a  prism, 
than  it  blabs  its  secret,  and  shows  itself 
seven-twined  and  beautiful.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  tho  more  refining  optician  avers, 
that  there  arc  only  throe  primary  colours. 
Possibly,  nay  certainly,  there  are ;  but  there 
are  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow,  for  all  that. 
It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  fact :  for  the  first 
analysis  gives  three,  the  second  five,  and  the 
third  seven ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  consti- 
tuting the  natural  chord  of  this  painted  scale. 
Ever  since  God  did  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud, 
that  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  over 
against  Noah  and  his  household,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  that  first  family-worship  after  the 
flood,  the  children  of  Light  have  been  saying, 
We  too  are  Seven,  with  speeehful  look,  if 
not  with  still  small  voice.  But  if  the  eye  is 
silent,  the  ear  is  not  deaf  to  the  seven-toned 
rhythm  of  the  universe,  nor  the  mouth  dumb 
to  give  it  echo,  nor  yet  tho  fingers  without 
skill  to  fetch  its  antitype  out  of  reeds  and 
pipes  and  strings.  Music,  that  catholic  and 
published  tongue,  that  speech  of  chorubin 


and  seraphin,  that  poetry  taken  wing,  that 
science  passed  into  ccstacy,  that  transfigura- 
tion of  the  common  state  of  man  (whether 
in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  one  cannot 
tell)  is  also  a  system  of  sevens.  Enough,  in 
short,  might  be  advanced  to  shew  that  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  optics,  astronomy,  and 
tho  science  of  music  (which  are  surely  not 
superstitious,  nor  mystical,  nor  transcenden- 
tal, nor  credulous  of  ancient  authority)  are 
all  familiar  with  '  the  peculiarly  human 
number  Seven,'  as  we  havo  ventured  to  de- 
fine it ; — aud  that  not  only  because  the  body 
of  man  (that  organization  and  summary  of 
the  known  powers  of  nature)  is  figured  all 
over,  without  and  within,  with  Seven,  but 
also  because  his  thought  has  (sometimes  in- 
stinctively, sometimes  rationally,  sometimes 
in  superstition)  embraced  and  sanctified  it  in 
all  ages  and  lands,  and  likewise  because  it  is 
the  astronomical  ratio  of  the  sub-system  to 
which  his  world  belongs,  namely,  that  of  tho 
earth-and-moon.  It  is  a  number  which  his 
spirit  knows,  which  his  soul  loves,  which  his 
body  like  an  illuminated  missal  shews  forth : 
and  it  is  the  very  number  of  his  house  in  tho 
heavens  : — an  irresistible  fact,  which  carries 
the  mind  right  into  the  heart  of  the  proper 
topic  of  the  various,  but  not  unproportioned 
dissertation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  division  of  man's 
time  in  to  octaves,  that  is,  into  weeks  of  seven 
days  each  (the  octave  of  one,  being  tho  first 
of  the  next  week)  is  co-extensive  with  his- 
tory and  tradition,  and  also  co-extensive  with 
tho  world,  oxcept  in  those  places  where  feeblo 
races  have  gone  prematurely  down  into  do- 
tage ;  and  such  division  has  always  been  as- 
sociated with  the  more  or  less  serious  conse- 
cration of  one  day,  in  the  seven,  as  peculiar 
and  supreme.  Secular  historians  have  never 
been  slow  to  admit  tho  fact ;  the  fathers  of 
tho  Church  were  forward  to  proclaim  it ;  and 
modern  divines  have  not  neglected  to  keep 
it  forward.  Tho  day  distinguished  as  festi- 
val, holiday,  or  high  day  of  some  sort,  has 
invariably  been  that  of  the  Sun,  the  symbol 
of  tho  creative  energy  of  the  invisible  God- 
head ;  or  at  least  the  same  day,  with  a  cor- 
responding name  and  significance.  In  truth, 
Dupuis,  in  his  famous  Ortgine  de  tout  lea 
Cut  tea  (which  presents  an  infamously  shal- 
low theory  of  human  worship,  however)  in- 
sisted that  tho  system  of  chronology,  the 
mythologies  of  Egypt,  India,  old  Greece, 
and  oven  tho  mythology  (as  he  considered  it) 
of  Christendom,  have  all  sprung  out  of  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  Sun-worship  and  its 
Sundays:  and  the  book  is  so  full  of  curious 
and  important  things,  that  the  student  of 
these  matters  might  well  study  it  with  ad- 
vantage, appropriate  its  treasures,  and  then 
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laugh  at  its  presumption  in  trying  to  explain 
a  dee]  er  phenomenon  by  means  of  one  lying 
nearer  the  surface, — as  if  a  great  brass  handle 
could  unlock  the  gates  of  St.  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don city  without  a  key  !  When  the  seven- 
some  analysis  of  time  began,  history  cannot 
tell,  inductive  science  cannot  find  out,  and  no 
conjectural  Dupuis  or  Volney  of  them  all 
can  divine.  Not  only  as  a  writer  in  a  Chris- 
tian Review ;  nor  yet  as  one  who  makes 
bold  to  'claim  the  honorable  style  of  a 
Christian,'  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  in  the  preamble  to  his  account  of  the 
Religion  of  a  Physician;  but  also  as  the 
humblest  of  the  disciples  of  an  older  philo- 
sophy, drawn  from  profounder  sources,  than 
that  of  Helvetius  and  tho  Encyclopedia,  I 
have  not  a  doubt  upon  the  point.  I  believe 
that  Man  knew  this,  and  many  a  far  deeper 
secret,  in  Paradise,  during  tho  true  prehis- 
toric epoch  of  human  story  ;*  and  that  after 
the  fall  from  the  intuitive  and  holy  life  of 
Eden,  these  things  could  not  bo  forgotten  in 
a  day.  Such  is  the  idea  set  forth  in  the 
opening  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  and,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  argue  so  great  a  proposi- 
tion within  these  limits,  it  is  better  just  to 
alight  at  once  on  the  plain  fact,  be  its  inter- 
pretation what  it  may,  that  the  oldest  written 
record  in  the  world  not  only  claims  a  pre- 
historic and  all-conceiving  epoch  or  angelic 
infancy  for  the  life  of  humanity,  but  at  once 
announces  tho  measure  of  earthly  time  by 
Soven,  and  that  from  the  divine  side  of  the 
thing.  Before  going  a  step  farther  then, 
let  us  look  into  this  miraculous  account  of 
the  creation.  It  Is  a  strange  story,  and  every 
well-bred  child  in  Christendom  knows  it  by 
heart ;  but  few  bearded  men  can  agree  about 
it,  although  no  one  is  willing  to  give  it  up, 
it  is  so  strange  and  true. 

Ik  the  beginning  (how  high  and  awful  an 
archway  into  the  scene !)— Ik  the  beoikkikg 
God  (not  found  out  by  arguments  of  design, 
nor  deduced  from  first  principles,  but  known 
without  a  doubt,  as  the  father  is  known  of 
his  children)  created  the  heavek  and  the 
earth.  In  the  beginning  (wherein  was  the 
Word)  tho  city  of  God  had  been  founded  ; 
the  solar  system  and  our  world  had  been 
set  in  motion  :  but '  tho  earth  was  without 
form,  and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  *he 
face  of  the  deep,'  which  covered  it  around. 
But 1  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  faco 
of  the  waters'  once  more  :  and  then  began 
that  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  inhabi- 
tation of  man,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Creation ;  but,  in  reality,  the  earth  had 

*  Tnily  prehistoric,  because  not  progressive,  being 
fall.  History  wants  struggle,  development,  rise,  ad- 
vancement, as  its  object*.  A  narrative  of  innocent 
days  among  the  perfect  is  not.Hiatory. 


been  made  unknown  eeons  before,  even  '  in 
the  beginning.' 

I.  lor  unknown  ceons  the  sun  had  been 
standing  in  the  midst  of  his  planets  and 
their  satellites,  but  no  ray  of  light  had  yet 
reached  the  face  of  our  deep,  either  because 
the  sun  had  not  yet  grown  luminous,  or 
more  likely  because  the  vaporous  darkness, 
that  brooded  over  our  waters,  was  still  too 
thick.  But  at  last  it  came,  though  not  in 
sudden  and  full  enough  blaze  to  show  the 
figures  of  cither  sun  jr  moon;  and  a  sunless 
grey  morning  arose  upon  the  earth,  to  be 
followed  by  a  moonless  evening  :  for  1  God 
divided  tho  light  from  tho  darkness :'  and 
4  the  morning  and  the  evening,'  namely,  the 
day  and  the  night,  1  were  the  first  day  :'  the 
day  of  the  coming  of  light,  therefore  of  ne- 
cessity the  first;  the  day  of  the  first  glad 
tidings  of  the  sun ;  the  Sunday  of  the 
awakening  week  of  time. 

II.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  new-come 
accesssion  of  muffled  solar  radiance,  the 
waters  divided :  part  arose,  namely,  tho 
horrid  mist,  and  fashioned  itself  into  a  spheral 
and  unbroken  cloud  ;  part  remained  below, 
as  it  was,  namely,  the  liquid  element ;  and 
the  atmospheric  or  skyey  firmament  stood 
between  thorn.  Tho  day  and  night  of  this 
worldwide  sublimation  'Merc  the  second 
day.'  One  might  well  conjecture  that  tho 
air  was  so  far  cleared  in  the  course  of  the 
day-time  of  this  day,  that  even  the  reflected 
light  of  the  moon  might  penetrate,  though 
still  too  faintly  to  reveal  her  form  :  and  in 
that  not  impossible  case,  it  has  been  appro- 
priately invested  with  tho  name  of  Monday. 

III.  The  next  process  was  the  standing  out 
of  the  dry  land  or  earth,  and  the  gathering 
of  the  water  into  seas :  followed  by  tho 
springing  of  1  tender  grass,'  or  thoso  seed- 
less plants  called  acotyledons  ;  of '  the  herb 
yielding  seed,'  or  the  monocotyledons  ;  and 
of  *  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth,'  tho 
crowning  class  or  dicotyledons,  capable  of 
propagation  by  grafts  and  cuts,  their  seed 
being  in  themselves  upon  the  earth.  This 
was  the  third  epoch  :  that  of  tho  coming 
forth  of  continents  and  islands,  and  their 
getting  covered  with  the  three  kinds  of 
plant,  in  their  right  order  of  succession  ;  first, 
with  stony  lichens,  muddy  funguses,  tender 
mosses,  ferns,  and  the  like ;  then,  with  reeds, 
grasses,  palms,  and  all  manner  of  herbs 
yielding  seed,  but  whose  seed  is  not  in 
themselves ;  and,  thirdly,  with  the  completed 
vegetal  >1<\  whose  British  type  is  the  oak 
with  its  acorns.  This  is  the  Tuesday  of  our 
week  :  the  day  of  the  manifestation  of  vege- 
table organization  and  irritability,  call  it 
Lifo  who  will :  sacred  in  that  Scandinavian 
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form  of  the  old  Pagan  mythology,  which 
cannot  hut  he  dear  to  the  imagination  of 
men  who  use  the  English  tongue,  to  Tyr  or 
Tucsco,  the  god  of  battle  or  conflict,  the 
divine  symbol  of  effort  yet  in  process. 

IV.  While  vegetation  ran  riot  over  the 
dripping  earth  (and  that  under  a  leaden  sky, 
still  unbroken  by  a  streak  of  blue,  or  even 
traversed  by  a  blood-red  beamless  orb)  na- 
ture could  not  unfold  her  ulterior  resources  : 
but  that  vast  exuberance  of  every  kind  of 
plant  swiftly  appropriated  and  solidified 
enormous  volumes  of  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture :  and  it  is  just  |>ossiblc  that  they  also 
sucked  in  and  assimilated  opaque  vapours 
or  gases  now  not  known  ;  so  as  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  true  arising  of  the  sun  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  to  be  duly  fol- 
lowed on  the  evening  by  the  apparition  of 
the  moon  and  stars  :  the  irradiations  of  the 
solar  heat,  as  well  as  other  obvious  powers, 
having  meanwhile  been  working  towards  the 
same  magnificent  result.  Such  was  the 
splendid  work  of  the  pal.-eontological  Wed- 
nesday; now  symbolized  and  known  to  us 
as  the  day  of  Woden,  the  Valorous  Person 
of  the  multipersonal  godhead  of  our  Norse 
forefathers,  corresponding  with  the  Hercules 
of  the  Egyptian-Greek  theosophy.  Hercules, 
going  through  his  twelve  labours,  was  the 
sun,  going  through  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac; 
so  that  our  familiar  name  is  a  good  one  for 
this  the  day  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

V.  The  Thursday  or  fifth  of  this  mar- 
vellous octave  was  made  memorable  by  a 
new  and  strange  display  of  creative  power, 
more  than  worth}'  of  our  ancestral  concep- 
tion of  Thor  the  Thunderer,  or  god  of  sheer 
might.  It  was  then  that  animal  life  began 
to  appear.  The  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly the  moving  creature  that  hath  life  or 
soul,  and  that  up  to  the  level  of  the  great 
whales  of  those  pre-adamic  seas;  while 
every  wiuged  fowl,  also,  was  let  fly  above 
the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 
The  cetacea  or  water-mammals  (qaadruplc- 
heartcd,  lungscd,  red-blooded,  viviparous, 
breasted  creatures)  were  the  highest  mani- 
festations of  this  amazing  period  ;  and  they 
belong  to  the  noblest  class  of  all,  even  that 


the  Sun  had  flashed  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  forest-green  and  ocean-blue  of  the  world, 
and  the  moon  had  reechoed  the  Memnon- 
tone  of  his  ray  in  the  evening,  and  the  stars 
had  joined  the  chorus  at  night,  again  '  God 
saw  that  it  was  good.'  But  now  living 
things  sported  in  the  waters  and  in  the  open 
firmament;  happy  creatures,  akin  to  Man, 
and  therefore  nearer  to  the  Creator  himself: 
and  so,  it  is  writen  in  the  Scripture  for  us 
to  read,  '  God  blessed  them.' 

VI.  Next  came  the  grand  day  of  work. 
In  the  morning,  the  animal  kingdom  was 
carried  to  completion ;  the  unapparent 
Maker  seeing  it  to  bo  good.  But  all  those 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  the  air,  and  cattle 
upon  the  dry  ground,  and  even  all  the 
creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth, 
were  unfinished  till  tho  coming  of  a  greater 
than  they.  No  order  of  things  is  complete 
till  it  have  passed  into  union  with  a  higher, 
any  more  than  tho  seventh  sound  of  an  oc- 
tave is  complete  till  the  eighth  or  first  of  a 
higher  scalo  have  struck.  The  atomic  order 
is  incomplete  until  embodied  in  the  mineral, 
tho  mineral  till  taken  up  into  the  vegetable, 
the  vegetable  till  lifted  into  the  animal;  and 
therefore  all  those  goodly  figures  that  rested 
in  the  coverts,  and  leaped  upon  the  plains 
and  mountain-sides  of  the  forcworld,  were 
but  an  uncrowned  rabble  (not  even  definable 
as  the  animal  kingdom)  until  their  nature 
should  have  passed  into  incorporation  and 
unity  with  a  nobler,  that  is  to  say,  until  the 
coming  of  their  Lord.  4  So  God  created  man 
in  his  own  imago ;  in  the  image  of  God 
created  ho  him  ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them.  And  God  blessed  them :  and 
God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  tho  earth,  and  subdue 
it ;  .  .  .  .  And  God  saw  every  thing 
that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very 
good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  sixth  day.'  It  is  almost  frivolous, 
after  so  sublime  a  quotation  as  this,  to 
remark  that  the  prime  feature  of  tho  day, 
in  so  far  as  man  and  woman  are  concerned, 
is  the  divine  command  to  be  fruitful,  or  the 
extension  of  the  law  of  animal  propagation 
to  man,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  infinitely 


in  which  the  animal  body  of  Man  himself  is  more  than  an  animal  (precisely  as  an  animal 
included.  It  is  a  touching  thing,  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  that  God  is  not  re- 
presented as  having  even  1  seen  that  it  was 
good,'  when  he  had  said,  '  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light ;'  nor  yet  on  the 
consummation  of  the  purely  separative  work 
of  second  causes,  which  occurred  during  the 
second  day  :  but  when  the  Earth  burst  into 
unrestrainablc  vegetation,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Tuesday  or  third  age,'  1  God 
saw  that  it  was  good and  likewise,  when 


is  much  moro  than  a  plant),  having  been 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  It  is  doubtless 
on  that  account  that  the  day  of  our  week, 
corresponding  with  this  creative  sixth,  is 
dedicated  to  Frigga  or  Freya,  the  Scan- 
dinavian Venus,  or  goddess  of  love  and 
generation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certainly 
every  Friday  of  the  year,  but  Good  Friday 
above  all,  must  bo  dear  to  the  Christian  who  is 
not  overmuch  afraid  of  the  formalism  of 
days  and  years,  when  ho  bethinks  himself  of 
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the  Crucifixion  of  his  God  manifest  in  Flesh, 
and  of  the  mother  who  stood  near  the 
cross : — 

'  Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  crucem  lachrymosa, 
Dum  pendcbat  filius.' 

VII.  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made  :  not  that  the  almighty 
will  ever  ceases  from  working,  since  the 
sustaining  of  the  universe  is  a  standing  and 
perpetual  miracle ;  but  that  this  particular 
series  of  operations,  namely,  what  geologists 
call  the  palteontology  of  the  world,  or  the 
preparation  of  its  surface  for  the  appearing 
of  Man  in  tho  image  of  God,  was  done 
That  which  tho  penman  of  this  wondrous 
scroll  set  himself  to  describe  was  finished. 
The  house  was  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
every  good  and  perfect  work,  the  man  and 
his  mate  had  come,  and  it  now  behoved 
their  life  to  begin.  *  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that 
in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which 
God  created  and  made.'  How  daring  a  poetic 
license,  yet  what  a  touch  of  nature,  to  speak 
of  our  never-weary  God  resting,  when  tho 
morning  of  the  seventh  terrestrial  aeon  had 
arisen  on  the  darling,  for  whom  his  Fatcr- 
hood  had  been  creating  and  making  during 
the  six  week-days  of  the  world  !  What  a 
sweet  and  altogether  human,  yet  godlike 


thought  to  bless  the  day  as  though  it  were  suits  of  geology,  to  acknowledge  the  day9 


a  living  thing, — for  no  blessing  was  pronoun- 
ced by  the  Word  upon  tho  dayspring  from 
on  high,  nor  on  the  dividing  waters,  nor 
on  the  seas  and  the  earth  with  its  leafy 
cover,  nor  yet  on  the  sun  and  moon,  but 
only  upon  the  animal  kingdom  and  its 
King !  1  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it.' 

Such  is  tho  genesis  of  the  present  order  of 
things  in  the  world:  told  from  tho  divine 
side  of  the  phenomenon ;  for  it  was  the 
manner  of  patriarchal  thought,  not  to  look 
into  nature  for  the  godhead,  hut  to  behold 
both  nature  and  man  in  God.  Such  was  the 
Mosaic  Cosmogony,  or  Moses'  express  idea 
of  how  this  planet  was  got  in  readiness,  and 
brought  to  the  condition  in  which  it  now 
continues  for  a  time.  Next  to  its  surpassing 
beauty  is  its  philosophical  accuracy,  and  next 
to  that  is  its  geological  truth,  for  our  especial 
wonder;  its  sublimity  being  a  thing  apart, 
and  yet  arisiug  out  of  all  those  particulars 
of  its  literary  character.  Yet  it  was  not 
written  as  a  poem  to  dolight  the  world  ;  it 
was  not  elaborated  as  a  speculation  on  the 
ideal  triad  ;  and  still  less  was  it  raised  on 
the  basis  of  observation  among  stratums  and 
ignigenous  rocks.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
not  a  logical  deduction ;  on  tho  other,  not  a 


geological,  botanical,  zoological  induction  of 
multitudinous  instances.  Above  all,  the  day 
of  the  victorious  observation  of  nature  had. 
not  even  dawned.  Roger  and  Francis  Bacon 
were  yet  afar  off,  the  predestined  sons  of  a 
new  dispensation,  which  was  not  to  begin 
till  that  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  should 
be  ended:  Hutton  and  Werner  were  in  the 
distance,  athwart  a  long  and  dreary  Middle 
Age  of  Christian  time  :  our  geologists  could 
not  possibly  have  existed  in  any  other  age 
than  this,  for  the  growings  of  science  are 
according  to  law,  and  the  preliminary  sciences 
were  not  ready  for  the  success  of  their 
labours  till  the  approach  of  the  current 
century.  Yet  the  narrative  in  Genesis, 
though  making  many  exquisite  distinctions, 
docs  not  violate  tho  ideas  of  causation,  of 
classification,  and  of  geological  series,  brought 
out  by  the  very  latest  science,  in  a  single 
instance.  That  narrative  must,  therefore, 
have  been  written  down  from  the  traditions 
of  tho  unfallcn,  all-naming  state  of  man  or 
its  reminiscences;  or  else  from  direct  insight, 
that  is,  from  immediate  beholding  of  the  idea 
and  the  law ;  and  that  is,  in  eithor  case,  from 
inspiration,  mediate  or  else  undiminished  by 
the  traditionary  medium,  Adamic  or  Mosaic. 

It  must  already  bo  evident,  from  some  of 
the  phrases  used  above,  that  wo  follow  those 
new  and  doubly  Protestant  divines  who  con- 
fess themselves  compelled. by  tho  great  ro- 


of this  miraculous  writing  to  be  the  sym- 
bolical representatives  of  mighty  ages ;  and 
it  therefore  appears  to  us  that  we  arc  now 
in  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day,  the  Sab- 
aoth  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  the  life  of  man, 
but  not  determined  or  constituted  a  day 
(philosophically  speaking)  until  the  sound- 
ing of  its  octave,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  aris- 
ing of  an  eighth  morning,  the  first  of  a 
second  week  and  higher  scale  of  things: 
wherefore  we  do  and  must  look  for  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  These  things  wo 
hold,  without  the  discomfort  of  a  doubt,  but 
likewise  with  perfect  respect  for  those  who 
cherish  the  old  opinion.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  with  us  in  this,  in  order  to  accompany 
us  with  cordiality  in  our  further  argument. 
It  is  only  desirable  to  admit  that  it  is  a 
questionable  point,  which  faith  and  science 
may  settle  betwixt  them  some  other  day : 
and  surely,  when  one  considers  the  laborious- 
ness  and  the  rigour  of  geology,  tho  thing 
deserves  tho  compliment  of  an  honest  pause. 
Let  the  mere  English  reader  of  the  Bible 
also  remember  that  he  is  reading  a  transla- 
tion from  an  antique,  oriental  tongue,  into 
a  modern,  western,  and  quite  unrelated 
"anguage. 

But  aside  from  all  this  there  still  remains 
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a  fact  of  immense  importance  in  favour  of 
our  view:  and  that  fact  consists  in  the  dif- 
ference between  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
attitudes  of  the  writer  and  intended  first 
readers  of  Genesis,  on  one  hand,  and  of  us 
peeping  literal  quidnuncs,  English  and  Scot- 
tish, in  the  last  threo  centuries  of  Christianity 
after  a  thousand  years  of  Popish  corruption. 
Tho  difference  between  the  psychological 
attitudes  of  Moses  and  tho  like  of  Liebig  or 
Murchison,  to  speak  the  truth,  is  almost  as 
great  as  if  tho  former  had  stood  on  his  feet 
like  a  man,  with  his  eye  heavenward,  and 
the  latter  had  learned  to  stand  and  run  about 
on  his  hands,  with  vast  agility  and  the  advan- 
tage of  finding  out  a  thousand  terrestrial 
secrets,  counterbalanced  by  the  costly  dam- 
age of  only  remembering,  if  not  forgetting,  i 
Instead  of  ever  anew  beholding  things  celes- 
tial. The  patriarchal  and  prophetic  spirit  not 
only  saw  everything  in  God,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  the  pious  modern  soul  (even 
Shakespeare  himself)  rather  striving  to  see 
God  in  everything;  but  its  vision,  when 


ness ;  and,  in  brief,  it  would  have  been  a 
senseless  sound  in  all  Hebrew  and  Christian 
ears,  until  these  present  days :  nay,  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  even  now,  and  for 
many  long  ages  to  come.  The  Bible  was 
not  written  for  us  overwise  and  ridicu- 
lously  few  cxceptionals,  but  for  the  whole 
world,  bond  and  free ;  and  even  more  espe- 
cially for  tho  poor  and  otherwise  unlettered. 
And  as  for  the  knowing  and  criti«g>l  favour- 
ites of  science,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have 
endeavoured  (though  only  by  a  hint)  to 
show  them  how  easily  their  geology  may 
be  taken  in,  assimilated,  and  glorified  by 
their  faith  :  and,  if  tho  time  ever  come  when 
sanitary  amelioration,  social  reform,  im- 
proved policy,  ecclesiastical  reformation, 
theology  made  free  by  obedience,  secular 
and  religious  education,  and  whatsoever 
other  good  spirit  is  in  the  world,  shall  have 
not  only  brought  out  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  every  son  of  man  upon  earth,  but 
also  made  all  men  familiar  with  the  rich  re- 
sults of  science, — why  then,   the  whole 


philosophical,  was  all  for  things  in  the  idea,  world  shall  easily  comprehend  how  a  genetic 


not  in  the  concrete  instance,  the  very  reverse 
being  the  Protestant  English  turn  of  mind 
They  were  imaginative  and  poetic ;  we  are 
the  lovors  of  matter-of-fact,  and  tho  conque- 
rors of  common  nature.  Their  spirit  of  in- 
quiry took  the  way  towards  philosophy; 
ours  has  cut  itself  a  road  into  inductive 
science.  They  were  born-idealists ;  we  are 
sensationists  born  and  bred,  the  seekers  and 
finders  of  whole  treasuries  of  natural  fact. 
Above  all,  it  was  their  way  to  be  continu- 
ally putting  the  idea  into  some  suitable  sym- 
bol ;  it  is  ours  to  consider  everything  as  the 
symbol  of  some  idea  or  law,  and  to  be  for 
ever  hunting  it  up.  Their  whole  manner  of 
speech  was  symbolical  and  round ;  ours  is 
literal,  and  deals  in  straight  lines.  Noticing, 
then,  their  characteristic,  and  following  the 
bent  of  our  own,  tho  very  first  question  it 
becomes  us  to  ask  in  the  present  instance  is, 
What  is  the  idea  put  by  that  true  Seer  into 
this  symbol  of  these  seven  days,  and  what 
was  a  cosmical  day  to  him  ?  Thus  interro- 
gated, Science,  the  seeker  of  ideas  and  the 
discoverer  of  laws,  answers  with  modest  de- 
cision. One  of  our  geological  Epochas :  add- 
ing with  astonishment,  In  other  particulars 
the  Scripture  is  a  marvel,  for  we  have  found 
it  all  out  again  in  our  own  way ! 

In  conclusion  of  this  short  discussion  of  a 
long  question,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
those  to  whom  the  book  of  Genesis  was  and 
is  addressed  (exceptions  going  for  nothing  in 
history)  coula  not  have  understood,  and  can- 
not understand,  a  discourse  on  geology.  A 
gcogenetic  era  would  have  been,  to  the  Jews 


Day  is  only  the  Mosaic  symbol  for  a  geo- 
gnostio  Time. 

Then  it  is  simply  impossible  that  a  nobler 
or  a  homelier,  (nay,  or  another !)  symbolical 
expression  for  the  idea  intended  could  have 
been  found  or  invented.  Tho  sevensome- 
ncss  of  the  luminous  or  of  tho  musical  oc- 
tave,* for  example,  is  of  another  species : 
and,  in  fact,  tho  only  Seven  in  man's  com- 
mon world  of  sense,  which  has  to  do  with 
time,  is  that  of  the  division  of  the  lunar 
month  by  two,  as  measured  by  the  waxing 
and  the  waning  of  the  moon,  and  then  by 
two  again,  giving  her  quarters.  This  is  the 
only  symbol  in  the  world  for  the  idea :  for  a 
symbol  must  partake  of  the  very  nature  of 
what  is  symbolized,  as  the  etymology  of  the 
word  plainly  bears  upon  it  yet.  in  truth, 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  greater  Scrip- 
ture symbols  that  they  aro  the  very  symbols 
wanted,  and  the  only  symbols  to  bo  found. 
They  are  not  arbitrary,  not  fanciful,  not  ca- 
prioious ;  they  are  according  to  law.  Hence 
the  significance  of  tho  days  of  the  succeed- 
ing weeks  of  tho  moon,  and  tho  sanctity  of 
the  sevenths,  to  Moses  and  his  people,  and 
to  all  such  as  have  drunk  into  their  spirit, 
Jew  or  Gentile  ;  and,  what  is  far  more  aston- 
ishing, hence  their  sacredncss  in  tho  eye  of 
almost  every  pagan  mythology  !  No  won- 
der, then,  that  we  find  so  many  indications 
that  tho  Patriarchs,  rich  with  tho  remainders 
of  tho  lore  of  Paradise,  ended  and  rested 


•  An  exposition  of  the  part  that  Number  Seven 
pUyain  Music  has  unfortunately  to  be juppressed 
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from  the  work  which  they  had  done  during 
the  six  creating  and  working  days  of  their 
week,  and  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it, — or  set  it  weekly  apart.  But 
it  was  on  Moses  that  the  idea  of  this  sym- 
bolical (if  not  literal)  seventh,  considered  as 
a  day  of  cessation  from  creating  and  making, 
seized  with  such  divine  force  as  eventually 
to  move  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  world 
to  the  thought.  By  him  at  length  the  blessed 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  formally  announced, 
cut  into  stone,  and  published  to  the  hosts  of 
Israel  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai :  and  thence 
it  has  already  spread  over  Christendom,  and 
all  Moslem  too ;  being  sure  to  reach  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  in  the  long  run. 
Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it 

HOLY. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  greater  than  Moses, 
did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  ful- 
fil it  He  never  abolished  this  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic  institution.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  though  not  founded  on 
this  rock,  has  been  built,  not  in  a  little  pro- 
portion, with  stones  fetched  from  no  other 
quarry.  It  never  appears  that  the  early 
Jewish  Christians  (whether  at  Jerusalem, 
about  the  towns  and  country-sides  of  Judca, 
or  in  foreign  parts)  forgot  the  Sabbath-day 
of  their  countrymen,  while  they  did  not  for- 
sake the  assembling  of  themselves  together 
on  the  Sunday  or  first  day  of  the  succeeding 
week,  as  the  day  of  their  Lord  and  Master's 
arising.  The  example  of  fidelity  to  the  old 
ways,  of  loyalty  to  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
of  the  tendorost  patriotism  in  unison  with 
charities  so  wide  as  to  overflow  the  earth, 
shewn  by  Jesus  himself  might  almost  make 
one  sure  that  they  did  not.  Certainly  the 
tenor  of  Paul's  epistlo  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  Pauline  writings,  was 
against  any  such  self- assertion  and  insolence, 
if  not  impiety,  as  so  divisive  a  course  would 
have  thrust  upon  the  angry  eye  of  those 
who  did  not  believe  their  report : — and  as- 
suredly they  would  not  be  the  worse  of  a 
true  and  whole  Day  of  Rest  and  Old-Testa- 
ment reading,  followed  by  ever  so  partial 
and  broken  a  day  of  New-Testament  exer- 
cises. At  the  same  time,  the  apostle  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  always  steruly 
insisted  ou  the  Jewish  tests  not  being  forced 
upon  them  ;  and  a  noble  piece  of  charity  and 
wisdom  it  was.  They  were  to  remain  free, 
not  only  of  all  other  particulars  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial,  but  also  of  the  particular  day 
appointed  by  that  authoritative  lawgiver  as 
the  Seventh ; — and  the  particularity  of  the 
day  selected,  it  must  be  evident,  was  the 
only  Ihing  that  was  purely  ceremonial  in 
the  Fourth  Commandment.  It  was  therefore 
among  those  foreign  converts,  first  called 


Christians  at  Antioch,  that  the  consecration 
of  the  Christian,  not  Sabaoth  or  rest,  but 
Sabbath-day  arose.  Like  all  the  disciples,  Jew 
as  well  as  Gentile,  they  came  together  on 
their  Lord's  day  (not  having  rested  the  day 
before,  however,  like  their  Hebrew  brethren) 
but  that  very  day  was  the  Sunday  of  their 
heathen  neighbours  and  respective  country- 
men, and  patriotism  gladly  united  with  ex- 
pediency in  making  it  at  once  their  Lord's 
day  and  their  Sabbath.  Wherever  Christ- 
ianity appeared  and  triumphed  and  grew 
strong,  accordingly,  there  tho  Day  of  the 
Sun  became  transformed,  yea,  transfigured 
into  the  Christian  Sabbath-day  ;  and  if  our 
Cambridge  Hebraist  and  his  divines  bo  right 
in  their  computation,  that  the  Sabbath  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  was  on  one  and  the 
same  day  with  the  wild  Solar  holiday  of  all 
pagan  times  (the  latter  having,  in  reality, 
descended  and  degenerated  from  the  former \ 
then  the  restoration  of  the  beaven-desctudea 
resting- day  of  Paradise,  of  Euoch,  and  of 
Abraham,  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  natural 
and  easy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  specu- 
lation be  but  a  chapel  in  the  air,  and  if  tho 
authority  of  the  Church  is  to  be  ignored  al- 
together by  protestants,  there  is  no  matter ; 
because  opportunity  and  common  expedi- 
ency are  surely  argument  enough  for  so  ce- 
remonial a  change  as  the  mere  day  of  the 
week  for  the  observance  of  the  rest  and  holy 
convocation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  That 
primitive  church,  in  fact,  was  shut  up  to  tho 
adoption  of  the  Sunday, — until  it  became 
established  and  supreme,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  make  another  alteration :  and  it  was 
no  irreverent  nor  undclightful  thing  to  adopt 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
their  own  high-day  at  any  rate ;  so  that  their 
compliance  and  civility  were  rewarded  by 
the  redoubled  sanctity  of  their  quiet  festival. 
Perhaps  the  patriarchal  and  Hebrew  Sab- 
bath needed  this  added  charm  to  draw  all  the 
manifold  nationalities,  idiosyncrasies  of  race, 
and  climatic  temperaments  of  the  vast  and 
various  heathen-world,  to  the  love  and  obe- 
dience of  it  :  and  ccrtaiuly  the  time-honoured 
Sunday  of  our  own  forefathers  is  as  good  a 
Sabbath,  just  as  it  is  as  good  a  Seventh,  as 
any  other.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  thing  to  choose 
exclusively  betwixt  the  two  venerable  names 
— for,  while  Sabbath  is  laden  with  the 
sweetest  ideas  of  peace  and  repose  and  anti- 
quity older  than  antiquity,  Sunday  is  doubly 
glorious,  inasmuch  as  it  speaks  of  the  arising 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  as  well  as  of  the 
Sun  of  Common  Light.  Both  these  arisings 
were  the  beginnings  of  now  divine  epochs ; 
both  tho  openings  of  new  creations;  and 
they  were  both  veiled,  though  cflecttvc,  and 
hasting  duly  to  bo  altogether  revealed  on  tho 
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fourth  days  of  Time.  The  latter  was  natu- 
ral and  symbolical;  tho  former  is  spiritual 
and  real :  but  tho  imagination  marries  and 
makes  them  one,  and  the  new  name  of  their 
union  is  Sunday  ;  as  dear  to  the  conquering 
heart  of  Eugland,  as  is  its  Sabbath-day  to 
Scottish  constancy  and  awe. 

Thus,  then,  we  stand  before  the  patent 
and  unavoidable,  and  really  most  curious 
fact,  that  at  least  all  Christendom  has  for 
hundreds  of  years  ended  its  work  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  its  work,  and  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it !  Come  it  whence  and  how 
it  may,  thot  is  the  fact  :  and  this  were  the 
proper  place  to  inquire  whether  anything 
can  be  said  concerning  the  rational  ground, 
on  which  this  institution  of  an  ever-recurring 
day  of  rest  has  been  erected,  before  going 
into  the  actual  position  of  the  institution, 
and  state  of  the  Sabbath-question,  in  our 
own  age  and  country.  If  this  question  were 
to  be  answered  in  full,  the  reasonableness 
of  tho  Biblical  day  of  rest  would  be  ex- 
pounded as  threefold.  Its  natural  or  scien- 
tific, its  ideal  or  philosophical,  its  spiritual 
or  religious  reasonableness,  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  that  term,  would  bo  discussed  in 
succession  and  together;  but  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  try  tho  reaping  of  so  broad 
and  thick  (and  also  so  white)  a  harvest 
within  the  time  of  a  Quarterly  reviewer. 
As  to  tho  last  of  these  heads,  indeed,  it  is 
better  to  keep  away  from  it  altogether,  than 
not  to  express  one's  whole  mind  in  a  roomy 
and  leisurely  manner ;  the  religious  part  of 
the  subject  having  been  sorely  vexed, almost 
ever  since  the  Reformation.    Tho  Roman 

/  Catholics  find  this  element  in  the  authority 
of  the  Church ;  the  Grecians  and  tho  ma- 
jority of  Protestants,  in  tho  authority  of 
Moses  in  the  moral  law  ;  and  a  large  mino- 
rity of  Protestants,  in  the  authority  of 
Christian  expediency  and  experience  : — not 
to  divide  divided  Christendom  too  much  at 
present.  For  ourselves  wo  cannot  but  think 
that  the  Fourth  Commandment  as  standing 

/  in  the  moral  law  of  an  inspired  lawgiver  like 
Moses,  tho  lifelong  practice  of  the  Church, 
and  that  Church's  experimental  knowledge 

J  of  the  benefits  of  compliance  with  the  Mo- 
saic idea  and  of  keeping  up  the  old  day, 
make  a  threefold  cord,  to  gird  the  week 
withal,  which  shall  never  bo  easily  broken  : 
but  we  also  profess  it  our  opinion,  that  all 
the  three  strands  are  necessary  to  its  integ- 
rity, and  that  on  account  of  the  change  from 
Saturday,  to  Sunday.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
pretty  nearly  our  notion  of  tho  Christian- 
religious  reasonableness  of  this  servico  :  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  nat  ural-religious  reason 
of  its  fitness,  from  tho  nature  of  tho  case, 


must  spring  out  of  tho  stem  of  philosophy 
and  science,  tree  and  bark,  like  a  fruit ; — 
else  it  is  non-extant  altogether.  The  ideal, 
philosophical,  or  truly  rational  ground  of  the 
necessity  of  every  seventh  day  being  given 
to  waking  rest,  in  addition  to  the  nightly 
sleep  of  every  whole  day,  has  never  been 
opened  up  and  demonstrated  :  and  our  own 
demonstration  is  too  little  elaborated,  and 
therefore  too  long,  for  insertion  here.  The 
topic  is  merely  mentioned  in  this  connexion, 
partly  to  stimulate  this  high  kind  of  investi- 
gation by  tho  hint  of  deep-lying  treasures, 
and  partly  to  sound  a  note  of  defiance  against 
nil  should-bo  philosophical  sneerers  at  our 
hebdomadal  pause. 

The  natural  or  scientific  argument  (for 
argument  it  is,  and  nothing  more)  is  greatly 
more  accessible  ;  and  it  has  very  often  been 
drawn  upon,  though  by  no  means  exhausted 
at  any  of  its  streams.  Like  tho  argument 
of  design,  and  all  purely  scientific  arguments, 
it  goes  up  from  the  facts  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  case,  not  down  from  principles  to  details. 
Like  those  arguments  it  is  cumulative  and  a 
thing  of  increasing  probability,  not  direct, 
and  matter  of  demonstration.  Tho  greater 
tho  numerical  and  qualitative  strength  of 
the  probability,  the  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
certainty;  until  the  amount  of  probability 
becomes  so  large  as  to  bo  tantamount  to  . 
demonstration.  The  Copernican  astronomy, 
even  as  it  stands  now,  is  raised  on  an  im- 
measurable mountainous  foundation  of  mere 
probability ;  not  on  logical  demonstration, 
but  only  on  so  huge  a  sum  of  probability 
as  is,  what  Kant  denominates,  an  analogon 
of  demonstration ;  and  therefore  we  refuse 
to  deal  with  a  person  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge it,  as  being  an  unreasonable  fellow. 
Such  precisely  is  the  kind  of  service  which 
science  may  ono  day  be  able  to  render  to 
the  cause  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  and  that 
in  full  measure,  heaped  and  running  over : 
yet  hitherto  this  great  power  has  contributed 
only  a  few  half-hewn  and  unplaced  stones  to 
the  work.  Unlike  the  religious  and  philoso- 
phical processes,  this  of  science  is  a  cumu- 
lative task,  now  fairly  begun,  necessarily 
slow,  always  to  be  going  on  ;  and  every 
passing  labourer  may  do  his  share  of  it,  as 
he  passes : — until  some  master-builder  and 
his  workmen  take  it  all  upon  themselves,  as 
in  other  departments.  Revelation  is  like 
the  coming  of  light ;  philosophical  demon- 
stration at  least  goes  in  a  straight  line:  but 
tho  path  of  science,  with  its  observations 
and  inductions,  is  devious,  and  very  slow  : 
and  we  have  nothing  better  than  a  handful 
of  uncut  pebbles,  fetched  from  no  foreign 
brook,  for  our  present  offering. 
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I.  Tho  multifarious  scvensomencss  that  is 
so  striking  in  the  bodily  life  of  man  and  in 
his  immediate  world,  as  has  been  shewn 
above,  should  come  in  here  as  the  van  of  the 
argument  a  posteriori  ;  but  it  is  needless 
to  repeat  the  illustrations.  Nor  must  too 
much  weight  be  laid  upon  them.  Taken  all 
together,  and  increased  by  as  many  more  in- 
stances as  science  may  know,  they  do  no 
moro  than  furnish  a  broad  and  reiteratod 
hint,  to  the  effect  that  the  periodicity  of  se- 
ven is  deeply  natural  to  the  movements  of 
tho  human  being.  This  pointed  indication  is 
only  a  preliminary  business,  though  a  thing 
that  may  well  mean  moro  than  meets  the 
eye  ;  but  it  has  no  scientific  (that  is,  intelli- 
gible) connexion  with  the  last  or  first  day  of 
the  hebdomadal  seven  being  spent  in  rest. 
All  that  science  has  yet  done  in  this  direction 
is  probably  summed  up  in  the  evidence  of 

j  physiology  and  physicians,  averring  that  the 
1  powers  of  the  body  need  repose ;  that  the 
bow  of  vitality  must  bo  unbent  every  now 
and  then,  if  it  is  to  keep  its  spring  ;  that  in 
these  days  of  overtension  during  the  six  days 
tho  rest  of  the  seventh  has  grown  indispen- 
sable, in  addition  to  the  successive  nights ; 
and  so  forth.  Now  all  this  is  undeniable, 
and  the  materialist  will  perhaps  be  the  fore- 
most to  urge  it  home  in  his  own  way  ;  but 
it  is  general,  and  cannot  possibly  condescend 
upon  tho  proportion  of  time  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  kind  of  Sabbath  it  incul- 
cates. When  coupled  with  the  Christian 
reason  for  the  weekly  rest,  indued,  it  is  of 
much  value ;  and  it  has  been  put  before  a 
Parliamentary  committee  in  that  connexion.* 
But  when  this  general  opinion  of  scicuec,  re- 
garding tho  want  of  a  daytime  of  rost  now 
and  then,  is  ingenuously  viowed  through  the 
medium  of  tho  unfailing  tendency  to  periodi- 
city in  the  Constitution  of  Man,  the  presump- 
tion is  strong  that  such  daytimo  should  recur 
at  regular  intervals  :  and  then  that  particular 
Bcvensoinencss  in  human  affairs,  which  has 
just  been  animadverted  on,  puts  in  its  claim 
for  the  hebdomadal  period  as  being  at  least 
peculiarly  human,  if  not  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  all  events,  the  combination  of 
these  three  scientific  considerations  must  bo 
hold  to  constitute  a  powerful  moving  barrier 
against  all  would-be  rational  encroachments 
on  our  sabred  institute,  not  easily  resistible 
when  aggressive,  and  not  to  be  broken  down 
when  honourably  assailed. 

II.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that, 
when  anything  has  to  be  said  by  science 
concerning  man,  it  is  man  in  the  genus  or 
rather  kingdom,  not  in  tho  individual,  the 


*  See  especially  the  fine  testimony  of  Dr.  Fane 
at  page  116  of  the  Report. 


city,  tho  nation,  or  tho  race  :  a  broad  aver- 
age must  be  struck  of  the  ways  of  man  in 
all  times,  climes,  and  other  circumstances. 
This  cannot  be  done  to  perfection  by  tho 
limited  survey  of  fallen,  and  still  growing 
and  therefore  boy-like,  humanity  as  it  now 
is ;  but  a  nearer  approximation  must  be  al- 
ways being  aimed  at  in  researches  of  this 
sort.  It  is  accordingly  impossible  to  tell 
with  accuracy,  by  induction,  how  many  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  should  be  6pent  in 
the  state  of  rest  by  the  normal  or  idoal 
mau  ;  nor  yet  how  many  havo  been  and  are 
passed  in  rest  by  tho  average  or  actual  men 
of  history.  Wo  say  Rest  advisedly,  for  this 
period  needs  not  bo  altogether  spent  in 
sleep  or  the  completed  trance  of  animal  re- 
pose, any  moro  than  the  waking  period 
ever  is  passed  in  absolute  wakefulness  and 
erection  of  the  whole  being  :  neither  any 
more,  nor  any  less;  and  this  observation 
is  important  in  tho  sequel.  But  it  has  here 
to  bo  observed  that  the  all-pervading  law  of 
dualism,  which  has  been  explained  already, 
at  once  insinuates  the  hint  that  twelve  hours 
aro  for  work  and  twelve  for  rest,  say  rather, 
twelve  for  activity  and  the  same  for  rcposo, 
for,  of  course,  many  modes  of  activity  are 
neither  creating  nor  making.  Action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  except  when  free-will 
disturbs  the  balance.  It  is  only  in  man  and 
by  him,  that  the  law  of  equilibrium  is  bro- 
ken. He  is  the  sole  sad  occasion  of  cither 
scale  ever  kicking  tho  beam.  Now,  that  in 
the  present  age,  with  his  overlnte  and  over- 
early  hours ;  his  coffees,  teas,  tobaccos,  hops, 
alcohols,  and  opiums;  his  riotous  eating  of 
flesh  on  one  side,  and  living  on  husks  on  the 
other;  his  frivolities  and  his  toils;  his  un- 
resting competitions,  of  the  field,  tho  work- 
shop, the  market,  the  theatre,  the  college, 
the  forum,  tho  church,  the  state,  and  oven 
the  drawing-room  ;  his  ambitions  and  fears; 
his  grandiose  anxieties  and  lowlived  cares ; 
in  ono  word,  that  now,  with  his  legion  of 
follies  and  sins,  not  uncompanioncd  by  noble 
though  exaggerated  aims,  man  does  not  (or 
cannot)  allow  himself  daily  rest  enough,  is 
what  nobody  doubts :  and  it  docs  not  appear 
that  tho  historical  world  was  ever  better, 
either  hero  or  anywhore  else.  Yet  there  is 
a  natural  indolence  in  him  too,  whereby  he 
saves  one  part  of  himself  to  overstrain 
another;  and  the  lazy  trick  preserves  him 
from  headlong  ruin  :  tho  boxer  docs  not  use 
his  brain,  the  student  leaves  his  muscular 
system  uutaxed  ;  and  so  things  arc  kept  as 
near  the  straight  line  as  such  an  awkward 
squad  can  keep.  Taking  this  variegated  and 
extravagant  creature  all  in  all  however,  con- 
sidering eight  hours  as  the  average-time  he 
spends  in  sleep,  and  allowing  him  two  for 
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his  meals  and  little  unbent  occasions,  the 
poor  fellow  gets  only  ten  hours  of  retributive 
quiet  instead  of  twelve.  In  fact,  fourteen 
hours  of  activity  in  the  twenty-four  is  on  all 
hands,  in  parliament  and  out  of  it,  counted 
a  just  average  distribution  of  the  daily  life 
of  man,  at  least  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It«s  true  and  sad,  indeed,  that  multitudes 
do  not  and  cannot  secure  more  than  eight 
of  rest ;  but  doubtless  thero  are  just  as 
many  who  take  their  whole  twelve,  and  un- 
profitable servants  they  are :  and  if  not  a 
few  of  us  scarcely  make  out  our  six,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  deftly  manage  to  suck  up 
eighteen,  not  knowing  what  to  do!  But 
even  human  legislation,  to  say  nothing  of 
divine  lawgiving,  bethinks  itself  of  nations, 
colonies,  and  planted  continents  of  men 
and  women ;  and  the  true  average  there  is 
only  ten  hours  of  repose  instead  of  twelve. 
Now  the  defect  of  two  hours  a  day  for  six 
days  of  labour  is  exactly  made  up,  to  the 
comprehension  of  an  infant-girl  lisping  her 
first  Sunday-hymn,  by  the  twelvo  of  a  week- 
ly Sabbath  daytime.  It  is,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  the  whole  twelve  hours  of  the 
seventh  night  time  are  also  sacred  to  rest ; 
and  this  is  the  strong  point  of  thoso  Sabbat- 
arians, who  have  been  pleading  with  their 
countrymen,  besieging  corporations,  and 
praying  the  legislature,  for  no  canonical 
holiday,  but  for  an  undiminished  rest  and 
festival  of  the  soul.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
over,  it  is  but  too  clear,  tako  it  how  one  will, 
that  in  this  overwakeful  century,  the  stimu- 

lants  and  ovcraction  have  it  all  their  own  j  sleep,  pursued  by  it  all  the  night, 
way  ;  and  hence — what  do  we  see?  Men '.without  its  image  before  him  or  ready  and 
not  living  half  their  days;  men  not  reaching !  eager  to  come  forward  in  a  trice,  his  brain 
their  legitimate  fulness  of  development,  in  and  nerves  thrilling  all  over  with  it,  rules  of 
body  or  iu  being;  men  too  fragmentary,  too  .health  given  to  the  winds,  many  natural 
feverous,  too  one-sided,  too  busy  and  little-  movements  of  the  heart  bidden  away,  a 
minded,  excited  but  not  strong,  lively  but  rush  into  society  of  an  evening  his  ono  un 


sabbath  is  the  going  to  sleep  of  the  weekday 
propensities,  sentiments,  and  faculties ;  and 
the  awaking,  rather,  of  such  as  are  too  latent 
from  busy  day  to  day  :  and  hence  a  natural 
right  of  each  individual  to  the  choice  of  his 
Sabbath  occupations  and  enjoyments,  always 
within  proper  social  or  sacred  limits.  \et 
are  thero  two  principal  things,  common 
to  nearly  the  whole  race :  firstly,  the  poor 
body,  in  one  part  of  its  organism  or  another,  | 
is  overworked  ;  and  socondly,  it  is  with  se- 
cular things  and  forms  of  thought  that  men 
are  overbusied  during  the  week.  Thence 
the  two  plain  indications  of  bodily  rest,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  conversation  of  tho  mind 
with  tho  higher  order  of  ideas  within  the 
reach  of  man's  apprehension,  on  the  other, 
as  the  natural  avocations  of  tho  seventh  day 
of  tho  week.  It  is  change  of  occupation 
that  is  true  rest.  For  the  laborious  artisan, 
for  example,  what  a  restful  alternation  to  be 
sweetly  attired,  to  sit  at  home,  to  open  the 
family-classic  leisurely  morning  and  evening, 
to  sing  the  immortal  songs  of  King  David 
and  the  other  inspired  psalmists  with  all  his 
neighbours  in  church  or  chapel,  to  send  his  as- 
pirations to  heaven  winged  by  his  brethren's 
prayers,  to  teach  and  caress  his  'sunday-dress- 
ed  children,  to  pray  down  the  blessed  Spirit  of 
God  into  his  lowly  homo,  and,  this  low  life 
almost  forgotten,  to  take  the  sleep  of  the 
beloved  in  an  unwearied  bed  this  one  dear 
night  of  tho  week  !  The  student,  too,  pos- 
sessed by  tho  ono  thought  of  his  work  day 
after  day,  chased  by  it  through  his  fitful  day- 

never 


not  long-lived ;  and  if  men,  then  nations. 
Surely  the  sweet  and  solemn  Sabbath- rest 
of  yore  were  a  true  cordial,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  many  subsidiary  calmatives,  for  this 
chronic  and  outwearing  fever  of  the  world. 

III.  But  is  the  Sabbath  then,  it  will  per- 
haps be  retorted  here,  to  be  a  day  of  sheer 
animal  repose ?    Is  it  set  apart  for  sluggish 

ri?  Mtfst  great  Christendom  imitate 
frugality  of  the  maid  of  all  work,  and 
spend  her  weekly  holiday  in  sleep? — By  no 
means.  In  the  first  place,  excessive  as  is 
the  activity  of  some  one  or  more  parts  of 
the  nature  of  almost  all  men  during  the 
week,  the  whole  nature  of  almost  none 
is  ever  awake  an  hour  on  end,  from  the 
beginning  to  tho  close  of  life.  We  are 
sleepy  and  conservative,  as  well  as  wild  and 
wasteful,  though  not  wisely.  What  is 
wanted,  then,  in  a  physiologically  conceived 


willing  and  rarely  pleasing  change,  were 
surely  a  whole  world  the  better  of  the  pause, 
the  altered  circumstance,  the  sociality,  the 
homeliness,  tho  common  joys,  the  blessed 
associations,  the  church  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, the  pure  air,  the  moony  evening  peace, 
the  less  turbid  sleep,  the  swift  low-voiced 
parenthesis,  of  his  and  all  men's  predestined 
Sabbath-day.  Or  could  the  great  minister 
of  state  forget  his  greatness,  and  his  burdens 
and  his  dread  responsibilities,  aud  his  cares 
almost  too  heavy  for  a  man  to  endure  and 
live,  commending  them  heartily  to  God  for 
a  day,  as  remembering  that  the  beneficent 
elevation  to  which  ho  is  raised  above  his 
fellows  does  not  absolve  him  from  the  unes- 
capablo  necessity,  imposed  on  every  man  of 
woman  born,  of  living  two  lives,  an  outer 
and  an  inner,  a  lower  and  a  higher  for  olso, 
a  lower  still),— it  is  never  to  bo  doubted 
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but  that  the  sight  and  companionship  of  wife 
and  children,  the  soft  extension  of  his  allow- 
able couch,  the  quiet  unattended  meal,  the 
high  bible-reading,  the  serenity  and  depth 
of  the  public  service,  the  canticle  sung  at 
home  to  the  music  of  Handel,  and  the  early 
hours  of  a  Mosaic  day  of  rest,  might  well 
be  more  than  half  tho  battle  on  the  side  of 
God  and  tho  Right ;  and  England,  with  all 
Her  lands,  would  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed. 

Such  is  the  sort  of  change  or  rest,  not 
only  prescribed  by  the  commandment,  and 
practised  during  at  last  two  Dispensations 
in  the  Church,  but  deduciblc  from  the  latest 
conceptions  of  physiological  science  : — not, 
indeed,  that  science  would  by  this  time  have 

discovered  the  natural  necessity  of  a  seventh  a  posteriori  or  after  hand"  discussion  of  the 


day  of  such  rest,  and  drawn  out  its  formula 
as  a  rulo  of  life,  but  that  the  thing  being  al- 
most as  old  as  time,  science  comes  into  the 
world  and  sees  that  it  is  good,  and  can  ho- 
nestly plead  for  its  conservation  and  exten- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  we  are  disposed  to 
go  further  than  some  of  our  Sabbatarian 
friends  in  behalf  of  the  first  element  of  the 
world-old  Sabbath,  namely,  bodily  rest,  in- 
tending that  of  brain  and  nerve,  as  well  as 
that  of  bone  and  muscle ;  and  this  is  the 
element  with  which  the  State  has  to  do,  in- 
tent upon  refreshed  and  healthy  citizens 


hours,  domestic  solitude  and  unsociality,  and 
untimely  vigils.  Such  a  day  was  never 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  nobody 
ever  pretended  to  draw  it  from  the  New. 
To  listen  to  the  re-reading  of  the  well  known 
Law,  to  tell  the  oft  told  tale  of  Egypt  and 
tho  wilderness,  were  quieting  and  easy  exer- 
cises, alike  to  priest  and  people,  to  parents 
and  children.  By  all  means,  let  the  Sabbath 
be  maintained  as4  a  day  of  holy  convocation,' 
as  it  certainly  was  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  era ;  but  let  it  also  be 
remembered  and  kept  holy  as  a  day  of  much 
passivity  and  real  repose,  for  such  was  its 
other,  and  indeed  its  primary  use  from  tho 
beginning. 

But  wo  must  stop  midway  in  this 


claims  of  the  Christian  Sunday  on  the  atten- 
tion and  obscrvanco  of  the  world.  The  ad- 
verse reader  must  understand  however,  as 
the  friendly  one  knows  full  well,  that  this  is 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  has  to  be  said ; 
and  the  purpose  of  this  article  will  be  abun- 
dantly subserved,  if  it  drive  the  former  to 
the  moro  secret  and  legitimate  study  of  so 
national  and  momentous  a  subject.  Even 
the  little  that  has  been  advanced,  on  the  pro- 
sent  occasion,  has  been  put  forth  in  a  peculiar 
style,  of  set  purpose :  the  commoner  strain 
of  argument  has  been  avoided,  or  only  al- 


against  the  day  of  need.  The  body  has  far  luded  to:  and  there  has  rather  been  present- 
less  to  do  with  the  manifestation  of  humanity  ed  the  individual  view  of  a  particular  mind, 


than  the  phrenologist  supposes,  but  far  more 
than  anybody  else  suspects.  It  is  mentioned 
with  lyrical  emphasis  that,  when  Israel  went 
forth  of  Egypt,  "  there  was  not  one  feeble 
person  among  their  tribes."*  The  wild  Sun- 
day of  the  great  Pagan  nations  of  antiquity 
was  no  Sabbath,  and  thoy  aro  gone ;  the 
Jews  were  always  disobedient,  idolatrous, 
and  Sabbath-breaking,  though  singularly  per- 
sistent too,  being  a  living  contradiction,  and 
they  are  scattered  ;  tho  gay  and  turbulent 
Sabbath  of  Continental  Christendom  is  liker 
tho  Pagan  Sunday  than  the  quiet  feast  of 
Christian  people,  and  they  are  the  prey  of 
Despotism,  that  many-headed  vulture.  In 
short  and  urgent  fact,  the  nations  want  a 
genuine  day  of  rest,  else  they  perish :  and 
we  Britons  need  it  more  now  than  ever,  being 
the  advance  guard  of  humanity  in  Europe; 
and  that  almost  alone  now,  needing  all  our 
self-possession  and  well-rested  strength.  The 
whole  physiology  of  the  country  craves  re- 
pose :  and  that  man  is  no  faithful  keeper  of 
the  Sabbath-day,  who  expends  it  in  an  excess 
of  even  bibic-studics,  passionate  commun- 
ings in  tho  closet,  church-servicos  and  ser- 
mons, prayer-meetings,  Sunday-school  la- 

*  Pt.  cv.  37. 


living  much  aloof  from  others,  than  anything 
like  the  generic  plea  of  ever  so  catholic  a 
party.  It  is  tho  humble  contribution  of  a 
private  student  to  the  common  cause.  Such 
as  it  is,  it  is  a  distant  and  unfinished  approxi- 
mation to  the  adequate  expression  of  ono 
mode  of  thought  concerning  this  Patriarchal, 
Mosaic,  and  right  Christian  institute  of  the 
Sabbath-day  : — an  institute  thoroughly  pa- 
ganized and  vilified  in  the  territories  of  tho 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches  already,  and 
grievously  imperilled  in  ourown  land  at  last. 
Last  century  there  arose  amongst  doubters 
and  unbelievers,  this  century  there  has  actu- 
ally arisen  among  professing  Christians  and 
well-wishers,  a  spirit  of  indifference  and  hos- 
tility to  our  most  patriotic  and  politic,  as 
well  as  world-old  and  sanctioned  Day  of  Rest. 
Excitement  cannot  stop,  pleasure  cannot  bo 
stayed,  cupidity  will  not  withhold  from  gain, 
public  and  popular  tyranny  must  and  will 
have  unrested  slaves,  tho  senses  grudge  the 
soul  a  day.  Yet  this  reverted  and  fatoful 
current  of  apathy,  frivolity,  and  dissipation 
has  by  no  moans  been  suffered  to  run  un- 
stemmcd.  Truehearted  men  of  every  class 
of  our  oomposito  society  havo  lifted  up  their 
voices,  and  put  forth  their  hands.  Bishops 
and  divines,  noblemen  and  gentlemeu,  cler- 
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gym  on  and  scholars,  physicians  and  men  of 
science,  preachers  and  teachers,  bookreading 
and  bookwriting  artisans  and  peasants,  even 
humble  maids  with  workaday  fingers  round 
their  pens,  and  thousands  of  dumb,  but 
prayerful  dwellers  in  palaces  and  in  huts 
'where  poor  men  lie,'  have  come  forward 
with  their  strong  protest  against  the  rapid 
and  insidious  changing  of  the  old  English 
and  Scottish  Sabbath  into  a  Pagan  Sunday, 
no  better  than  the  Roman  Merry-Andrew's 
holiday  of  giddy  France,  or  of  wicked  Aus- 
tria and  her  cruel  allies  in  belated  Italy. 
V*',  Most  prominent  by  parliamentary  position, 
equal  to  any  in  the  depth  of  the  principle 
that  quickened  him,  foremost  in  persistive 
constancy,  and  the  favourite  butt  of  popular 
as  of  polished  scorn,  stood  and  fell  in  the 
thick  of  this  unprosperous  cause,  the  late 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  tho  principled  and  sted- 
fast  member  for  \Vigtonshire,  during  se- 
ven sessions  of  Parliament.  Conceiving 
thathis  nature  has  been  much  misunderstood, 
and  in  order  to  come  a  little  nearer  the  actual 
Sunday  question  as  it  stands  in  the everyday 
■world  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  it  may  be 
an  act  of  justice  to  inquire,  in  these  pages, 
devoted  by  a  North  British  Review  to  this 
urgent  social  and  scientific,  as  well  as  reli- 
gious, subject  of  Sunday  in  the  Nineteenth 
century,  what  manner  of  man  the  arch  sab- 
batarian  of  this  century  of  Sabbath-loving 
Christianity  really  was.     For  a  full-sized 
image  of  tho  man,  the  well-written  and 
hearty  biography  by  M'Cric  must  be  referred 
to  by  tho  moro  curious  student ;  a  work  al- 
ready in  its  second  edition,  and  too  well 
known  and  approved  for  a  regular  review  at 
this  time  of  day. 

Tho  scion  of  a  long-ascending  line  of  ba- 
ronets, constables,  knights,  untitled  Scottish 
barons,  and  Norman  soldiers  of  fortune  in 
England  and  Ireland,  a  race  remarkable  for 
keeping  to  the  purpose  of  their  heart  even 
in  Scotland  tho  land  of  pertinacity,  this 
obstinate  and  unflinching  Sabbatarian  was 
born  at  Kingsale  in  Ireland,  just  sixty  years 
ago,  the  only  child  of  a  poor  young  father 
who  died  before  the  birth  of  this  genuine 
Agnew.  From  tho  showing  of  his  conge- 
nial biographer,  one  might  well  suppose 
that  the  old  and  aboriginal  Agneaus  must 
havo  been  so-called  (like  Kirkc's  Lambs) 
on  the  principle  of  contraries.  Yet  com- 
bative, aggressive,  and  self-providing  sol- 
diers and  constables  as  it  behoved  them  to 
be  (in  order  to  suit  the  times  we  fancy) 
they  seem  to  havo  early  displayed  a  reli- 
gious turn  of  mind;  and  that  quite  compa- 
tible spirit  could  not  fail  to  show  itself 
indomitable,  valiant,  dogmatic,  and  ready 
alike  for  coercion  or  martyrdom,  in  such  a 


race.  Taken  a]l  |n  all,  this  ancient  family 
of  the  Agnews  seem  to  havo  approved 
themselves  as  soldierlike,  loyal,  stedfast, 
kindly,  aud  prudent  a  house  as  any  in  the 
land  ;  at  onco  proud  and  homely,  bravo  yet 
wary,  pious  but  by  no  means  suffering  their 
proper  goods  to  be  spoiled,  more  capable  of 
deep  conviction  than  of  wide  toleration,  and 
much  more  tenacious  than  ready  to  render 
a  reason* 

On  the  other  hand  the  DeCourcys,  those 
old  Earls  of  Ulster,  with  the  head  of  whom 
the   first  authentically   recorded  Agneau 
planted  himself  in  Ireland,  (whence  a  de- 
scendant eventually  crossed  in  the  reign  of 
David  II.  to  Wigton,  and  acquired  Lochnaw, 
formerly  a  royal  castle,)  probably  under- 
went the  softeuing,  light-hearted,  sprightlier, 
and  less  eanicst  influences  of  the  Green 
Isle.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  curious  to 
find   those   long-parted   lineages  coming 
together  again  near  the  closo  of  last  cen- 
tury, in  the  marriage  of  Lieutenant  Agnew 
to  tho   Honourable   Martha  de  Courcy, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  twenty-sixth  Lord 
Kingsale,   premier   baron  of  Ireland;  a 
loving,  sensitive,  and  most  excellent  wo- 
man, who   would   assuredly  havo  been 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  among  the  old 
Scottish  Agnews.    Their  son  Andrew  and 
his  sweet  mother  resided  chiefly  at  King- 
sale,  under  the  guardianship  of  tho  mater- 
nal grandfather,  until  tho  death  of  Sir  Stair 
in  1800,  when  he  was  summoned  to  take 
possession  at   Lochnaw.     Then  he  was 
handed  over  to  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  Chelten- 
ham, and  glorious  London  for  a  season.  A 
young  baronet,  of  an  uncommonly  high 
and  delicate  spirit,  elegant,  accomplished 
(for  that  he  was — especially  in  heraldry), 
and  as  amiablo  as  his  mother,  though  as 
staunch  as  old  Sir  Stair,  this  must  havo  been 
a  perilous  time  for  the  future  friend  of  the 
workman  :— and  ccrtes,  that  gay  youth  was 
actually  getting  ready  to  be  the  workman- 
like friend  of  all  who  toil,  us  of  tho  horny 
hand,  and  us  also  of  tho  knitted  brow  ! 
Well-principled,  and,  what  is  equally  to  the 
purpose,  well-natured,  ho  escaped  the  dan- 
gers of  youth  and  fashion.    Nay,  the  sted- 
fast and  self-preserving  blood  of  the  Agnews 
moved  easily  and  at  once  in  his  heart  to 
tho  music  of  ideas  more  remote  and  fasci- 
nating than  those  of  prudence  and  honour. 
The  accents  of  antique  gospel-lore  fell  on  his 
car  like  no  foreign  tongue.    Such  glowing 
oracles  as  Gerard  Noel,  M'Crio  the  histo- 
rian, and  Chalmers  had  only  to  speak,  that 
so  prepared  a  spirit  might  hear  and  under- 
stand the  sign  :  and  in  an  Agnew  to  under- 
stand was  to  obey,  when  the  subject-matter 
of  intelligence  was  the  saving  of  one's  soul 
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alive.  In  short,  Sir  Andrew  solidified  with 
the  advance  of  manhood  into  an  Evangeli- 
cal Protestant,  with  a  natural  preference  for 
episcopacy  and  the  Church  of  England,  de- 
rived from  habit  and  early  associations,  but 
sturdily  Scottish  and  Presbyterian  at  the 
core  ; — and,  in  fact,  he  eventually  identified 
himself  heart  and  hand  with  what  is  called 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1630  Sir  Andrew  was  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  county  of  Wigton,  and  after 
some  reluctance  he  went  with  the  Reform 
Bill.  But  another  sort  of  task,  and  a  deeper 
Reformation  was  getting  in  readiness  to  try 
his  mettle.  Parliament  was  besieged  in 
1831  with  petitions  about  the  Sabbath.  The 
out-of-doors  leaders  of  the  movement  even- 
tually fixed  on  him  as  their  parliamentary 
chief;  and  a  stout  and  obstinate  battle  he 
fought  of  it,  in  the  house  and  on  the  plat- 
form, before  both  open  and  exclusive  meet- 
ings, in  season  and  out  of  it,  till  he  died  in 
the  cause.  The  man  became  possessed  by 
the  idea  of  our  blessed  Sabbath ;  and  that 
to  such  a  pitch  of  inspiration  that,  if  the  age 
had  not  been  at  once  averse  to  repose  and 
incredulous  of  good,  or  even  (with  such  fear- 
ful odds  against  him)  if  he  had  been  as  logi- 
cal, imperious,  and  eloquent  as  he  was 
otherwise  able  and  heroic,  he  must  have  won 
the  day.  Yet  this  gallant  and  unyielding 
soldier  of  the  Law  and  tho  Testimony  wantr 
ed  no  laurels.  It  was  his  rare  distinction  to 
be  indiiferent  to  popular  applause  and  not 
afraid  of  popular  obloquy.  Here,  said  he, 
is  the  last  now  ballad  just  sung  under  my 
windows :  send  it  down  to  the  north.  When 
the  Zanies  were  mocking  Copernicus  on  the 
public  stage,  he  said  the  same  : — let  them 
have  their  fun  :  the  things  I  know  givo  no 
pleasure  to  tho  people,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  things  that  give  them  pleasure.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  Sir  Andrew  waged 
a  thankless  and  unpromising  and  (sooth  to 
say)  a  little  successful  warfare,  never  fearing 
the  face  of  clay,  nor  covetous  of  admiration 
and  sweet  voices,  but  trusting  his  convic- 
tions, and  true  to  his  secret  God.  We  ques- 
tion whether  any  public  character  of  recent 
times  has  done  his  stroke  of  work  from  such 
a  depth  of  conviction,  so  unsustaincd  by  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  even  Clarkson,  and 
certainly  Wilborforoe,  not  excepted.  In  the 
last  result  this  is  his  proper  glory — to  have 
been  capable  of  doing  without  commensurate 
success  and  without  applause!  Yet  Sir 
Andrew  had  respect  unto  the  recompenco  of 
reward  :  he  would  scarcely  have  been  a  true 
Agnew  if  he  had  not.  But  ho  noarcd  the 
goal  before  he  died.  '  It  is  dangerous,'  he 
said  in  that  great  hour,  1  to  speak  of  what 
we  have  done.    4  Tho  instrument  is  nothing : 


God  is  all  in  all.'  It  is  what  they  all  say, 
the  good  men  and  true,  in  one  dialect  or  in 
another : — Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto 
us ! 

Such  is  a  faint  image  of  the  great  Scottish 
Sabbatarian.  The  cause  is  left  with  us  who 
remain,  now  that  he  has  joined  the  majority 
at  last ;  but  wo  want  a  chief.  In  tho  mean- 
while, this  were  a  proper  time  and  place  to 
review  the  past  procedure  of  the  case  in  tho 
spirit  of  searching  and  inexorable  criticism, 
to  see  if  it  were  not  defeated  or  deferred  by 
the  errors  of  its  friends ;  and  also  to  discuss 
tho  broader  and  more  politic  principles  on 
which  the  standard  should  be  advanced  anew. 
But  these  practical  questions  must  be  de- 
ferred till  another  opportunity.  The  lawyers 
have  decided  that  the  People's  Palace,  as  it 
is  fondly  called  by  the  Proprietors,  cannot 
be  opened  of  a  Sunday  ;  and  the  recent  min- 
isterial and  Parliamentary  changes  render  it 
unlikely  that  a  special  bill  will  bo  soon  pre- 
sented. After  all,  moreover,  the  true  be- 
ginning of  a  National  Reformation  were  the 
radical  self-reform  of  the  friendly.  Above 
everything,  let  the  professing  Sabbatarian, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  whether  Popish  or 
Protestant,  Evangelical  or  Formularian, 
cease  from  mero  opinion  and  denunciation, 
and  begin  to  be  a  Sabbatarian  in  right 
earnest.  That  is  to  say,  let  him  see  that  he 
really  work  like  an  honest  man  during  the 
six  days  of  the  week ;  for  no  soft  and  sigh- 
ing donothing,  no  minion  of  ease  and  piet- 
istic  self-enjoyment,  no  idle  busybody  whose 
soul  has  lost  its  original  sense  of  the  comeli- 
ness of  industry,  is  obedient  to  the  First 
Part  of  that  most  noble  Fourth  Command- 
ment, or  can  even  try  to  obey  tho  Second. 
Ho  must  then  make  sure  that,  supposing 
him  to  have  been  faithful  to  the  primeval 
pledgo  of  honest  labour,  he  really  and  truly 
rest  on  the  Seventh  Day,  and  all  his  house- 
hold, nay,  and  alt  the  world  in  so  far  as  ho 
is  concerned.  He  must  be  no  party  to  the 
overtasking  of  ministers  and  teachers,  any 
more  than  to  tho  mulcting  of  household  or 
street  servants  of  ever  so  small  a  part  of 
their  ono  day  of  rest,  and  freedom,  and 
Christianlike  self-disposal.  In  short,  he  must 
irremissibly  determine  that  not  only  him- 
self, but  also  every  other  man  of  woman 
born  however  humble  (to  the  extent,  that 
is,  that  ho  can  help  or  withhold  from  hind- 
ering) shall  actually  be  a  gentleman  of  the 
grand  old  type  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  at 
least  for  fifty-two  days,  or  seven  weeks  and 
a  half,  of  the  Christian  year.  What  an  al- 
tered world  it  were,  even  in  a  secular  point 
of  view,  if  such  a  consummation  could  only 
be  brought  about !  Then  in  very  deed 
might  the  gentile  poor  man,  a  far  nobler 
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than  the  poor  gentleman  of  "  the  igno- 
rant present  time,"  look  down  without  re- 
serve into  the  welcoming  eye  of  his  loftiest 
brother  man,  were  it  a  burdened  prophet, 
a  laurelled  poet,  a  crowned  discoverer,  or  a 
king  sitting  on  his  serviceable  throne. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  The  Observations  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Hawkins,  Knt.,  in  his  Voyage  into 
the  South  Sea,  in  1593.  Reprinted  from 
the  edition  of  1622,  and  edited  by  Capt. 
C.  K.  Drinkwater  Bethune,  R.N.,  C.B. 

2.  Select  Letters  of  Columbus,  with  Original 
Documents  relating  to  the  Discovery  of  the 
New  World.  Translated  and  edited  by 
R.  II.  Major,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum. 

3.  The  Discoverie  of  the  Empire  of  Guiana. 
By  Sir  Walter  Raleioh,  Knt.  Edited, 
with  copious  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a 
Biographical  Memoir,  by  Sir  Robert  II. 
Sciiomburgk,  Phil.  D.,  etc. 

4.  Sir  Francis  Drake  his  Voyage,  1585. 
By  Tuomas  Maynarde.  Together  with 
the  Spanish  Account  of  Drake's  attack 
upon  Puerto  Rico.  Edited  from  the  orig- 
inal MSS.,  by  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq. 

6.  Narratives  of  Early  Voyages  undertaken 
for  Oit  Discovery  of  a  Passage  to  CaViaia 
and  India,  by  tiie  North-  West,  with  Selec- 
tions from  tiie  Records  of  the  Worshipful 
Fellowship  of  the  Merchants  of  London, 
trading  into  the  East  Indies;  and  from 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Now  first  published.  By.  Tho- 
mas Rundall,  Esq. 

6.  The  Historic  of  TravaiU  into  Virginia 
Britannia,  expressing  the  Cosmographie 
and  Commodities  of  the  Country,  together 
witit  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
People;  gatiiered  and  observed  as  well  by 
tiiose  who  first  went  thitiier  as  collected  by 
William  Strachey,  Gent,  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Colony.  Now  first  edited  from  the 
original  MS.  in  the-  British  Museum.  By 
R.  H.  Major,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum. 

7.  Divers  Voyages  touching  the  Discovery  of 
America,  and  the  Islands  adjacent,  collected 
and  published  by  R.  Hakluyt,  1582. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction, 
by  JonN  Winter  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

8.  A  Collection  of  Documents  on  Japan, 
with  a  Commentary,  by  Tuomas  Ruhdall, 
Esq. 

9.  The  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Florida, 
by  Don  Ferdinando  de  Soto.  Translated 
vol.  xvul  16 — B 


out  of  Portuguese  by  Richard  Hakluyt  ; 
and  edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  W.  B.  Rye,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum. 

10.  Notes  upon  Russia,  being  a  Transit- 
tion  from  the  earliest  account  of  that 
Country,  entitled  Rerum  Muscoviticarum 
Commentarii,  by  the  Baron  Sigismund  von 
Herberstein,  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
Germany  to  the  Grand  Prince  Vaisley  Iva- 
novich,  in  the  years  1517  and  1526.  2  vols. 
Translated  and  edited,  with  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Major,  Esq.,  of 
the  British  Museum. 

11.  A  True  Description  of  the  Voyages  to 
Discover  a  North-East  Passage  to 
Cathay  and  China,  undertaken  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  years  1594, 1595,  and  1596. 
By  Geruit  de  Veer.  Printed  at  Amster- 
dam in  1598.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
into  English,  and  published  by  W.  Phil- 
lip in  the  year  1 609.  Edited  and  collated 
with  the  original  Dutch,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  Charles  T.  Beke, 
Ph.  D.,  F.S.A. 

Of  tho  many  Societies  which  have  been 
lately  formed  for  the  publication  or  republi- 
cation of  special  kinds  of  literature,  there 
is  none,  if  wo  except  the  admirable  "  Parker 
Society,"  which  seems  to  us  to  be  more 
thoroughly  serviceable  and  free  from  dilet- 
tantism than  that  of  which  tho  already  pub- 
lished labours  are  above  enumerated.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  these  volumes  are  all 
worth  republishing  in  our  day,  although  few 
of  them  contain  the  elements  of  that  kind 
and  extent  of  popularity  which  would  recom- 
mend them  to  the  notice  of  a  publisher  by 
trade.  We  arc  glad  so  see  the  goodly  list 
of  subscribers  appended  to  tho  Society's 
prospectuses,  and  wo  trust  that  it  will 
be  increased  in  length  by  the  glimpses 
we  propose  to  give  of  the  contents 
of  the  works  hitherto  issued  ;  for  we  should 
regret  to  hear  that  tho  publication  of  any  of 
the  numerous,  valuable,  and  interesting 
works  advertised  for  early  appearance,  had 
been  prevented  or  postponed  by  insufficient 
encouragement. 

We  will  not  waste  space  in  commenting 
upon  the  highly  attractive  and  useful  nature 
of  the  general  subject-matter  of  these  works. 
Its  value  and  interest  are  universally  appre- 
ciated, and  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
special  class  of  subject  which  makes  so  press- 
ing an  appeal  to  "general  readers."  It 
must  be  said,  in  praise  of  our  own  time,  that 
by  no  other  age  has  that  appeal  been  more 
cordially  responded  to  than  by  it.  The 
world  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  supreme 
value  of  facts,  which  are  fast  superseding 
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the  literary  reign  of  fiction,  as  the  principal 
source  of  enlightened  interest  and  excite- 
ment. We  hasten  to  do  what  little  can  be 
done  in  a  single  Article,  towards  enabling 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Hakluyt  books  to  satisfy  this  wholesome 
thirst  for  actual  truth  in  one  of  its  most 
attractive  kinds. 

The  observations  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
in  his  voyage  into  the  South  Sea,  in  the  year 
1593,  was  the  first  book  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society.  It  was  chosen  rather  as  a 
fit  book  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  old 
travels,  than  from  any  great  need  of  a  now 
edition,  since  that  of  1 622,  of  which  this  is  a 
reprint,  is  by  no  means  scarce.  The  editor, 
Captain  Drinkwater  Bethune,  has  added  to 
the  text  a  few  good  notes,  and  has,  through- 
out the  work,  explained  all  technical  and 
obsoleto  words,  and  identified  the  places 
mentioned  with  their  modern  appellations. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  opens  his  "  Obser- 
vations" with  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
naming  of  ships.  It  appears  that  his  mother- 
in-law,  the  Lady  Hawkin9,  craved  the  nam- 
ing of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail 
upon  his  southern  expedition,  and  having 
gained  her  point,  christened  it  the  "  Repen- 
tance." Sir  Richard,  who  describes  his  ship 
as  "pleasing  to  the  eye,  profitable  for  stow- 
age, good  of  sayle,  and  well  conditioned," 
did  not  relish  the  prophecy  contained  in  the 
"  uncouth"  name.  The  lady  replied  to  his 
expostulations  that  Repentance  was  the  safe- 
est  ship  in  which  to  sail  to  the  haven  of 
Heaven,  and  would  give  no  further  expla- 
nation of  her  choice.  It  is  possible  that  she 
may  have  imagined  the  ship  was  to  bo  used 
in  the  traffic  of  slaves ;  her  husband  having 
been  the  first  Englishman  who  traded  in  hu- 
man beings,  for  which  reason  he  was  grant- 
ed the  unenviable  addition  to  his  arms  of 
"a  demi-moor  proper;  bound."  In  this  case 
her  gentle  heart  may  have  led  her  to  hope 
that  even  in  her  son's  life-time,  the  cruelty 
of  this  new  traffic  would  be  seen  and  repent- 
ed of.  Sir  Richard  finding  her  inexorable, 
tried  to  console  himself  by  remembering 
that  his  mother-in-law,  though  "  a  religious 
and  most  vcrtuous  lady,  and  of  good  under- 
standing, was  no  prophetesse."  But  he  could 
not  dismiss  the  unlucky  name  from  his  mind, 
and  at  last  sold  the  ship  to  his  father. 
Shortly  after  this  "her  Queen's  Majestic" 
passing  by  the  "  Repentance"  to  her  palace 
at  Greenwich,  commanded  her  bargemen  to 
row  round  about  the  new  vessel,  and  after 
reviewing  it  from  "post  to  stemme,"  dis- 
liked nothing  but  its  name,  which  she  de- 
sired to  be  forthwith  changed  to  the  "  Dain- 
tie."  Under  this  new  name  the  ship  achieved 
great  things  in  her  Majesty's  service ;  but 


to  its  owner,  from  whose  recollection  the 
name  chosen  by  his  wife  could  not  be  effaced, 
she  ever  brought  cost,  trouble,  and  care,  so 
that  at  last  he  proposed  to  sell  it  at  a  great 
loss,  whereupon  his  gallant  son,  who  had  a 
love  to  the  ship,  and  did  not  fear  her  under 
her  new  name,  repurchased  her,  returning  to 
his  father  the  full  money  he  had  received, 
and  a  few  months  after  sot  sail  upon  his  voy- 
age, in  which,  though  there  was  some  cause 
for  repentance,  the  now  namo  seems  upon 
the  whole  to  have  shed  its  influence.  After 
this  history,  Sir  Richard  gives  a  biographical 
sketch  of  scvoral  ships  of  good  and  bad 
names.  The  "  Revenge"  was  a  martyr  to  her 
unchristian  title  in  no  le-sthan  eight  memo- 
rable instances.  Tho  "Thunderbolt"  had 
her  mast  cleft  by  lightning  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary  ;  upon  another  occasion  her  crew 
was  blown  up  with  fire,  nobody  knew  how  ; 
and,  finally,  she,  with  all  her  company,  was 
burnt  in  the  river  of  Bourdieux.  The  "Jour- 
ney of  Revenge  "  was  equally  unfortunate. 

Sir  Richard's  voyage  in  the  "  Daintic," 
the  narrative  of  which  fills  the  first  Hakluyt 
volume,  was  upon  the  wholo  certainly  not 
one  to  be  repented  of,  though  at  the  close  of 
it  we  read  of  an  unsuccessful  encounter  with 
the  Spaniards.  On  his  return  from  the 
South  Seas  he  was  most  honourably  received, 
and  in  1620,  was  made  vice-admiral  of  Sir 
Robert  Manscl's  expedition  against  the 
Algerines;  shortly  after  this  he  dud  sud- 
denly. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins'  observations  havo 
been  styled  "a  book  of  good  counsel." 
They  are  indeed  full  of  good  sentiments  as 
well  as  of  useful  and  curious  information. 
In  some  few  instances  we  aro  compelled  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  latter,  as  for  ex- 
ample, when  ho  warns  ua  in  hot  climates  to 
shut  "  scuttle  or  window"  as  night  approach- 
es, and  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
lest  the  planet  tho  most  prejudicial  to  tho 
health  of  man,  namely  the  moon,  should  en- 
ter, and  leave  a  "  furious  burning  pain, 
enough  to  drive  one  mad,"  wherever  it  may 
chance  to  shine  upon  ua — or  when  ho  warns 
us  against  the  firing  of  ships  by  water  that 
may  have  had  brimstone  or  other  combusti- 
ble substances  in  or  near  it — or  where  he 
tells  us  of  a  single  tree  that  collected  mois- 
ture sufficient  to  supply  an  island  with  wa- 
ter; but  as  these  and  all  similar  wonders 
are  founded  on  tho  report  of  others,  we  must 
not  place  the  less  reliance  on  such  informa- 
tion as  Sir  Richard  collects  from  personal 
observations.  On  one  point  of  experience 
we  must  all  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more 
minute  information,  as  in  spite  of  our  many 
new  discoveries,  we  find  ourselves  far  behind 
him  in  it : — 
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"Although  our  fresh  water  had  fayled  us  for 
many  dayes  before  we  saw  the  shore,  by  reason 
of  our  long  navigation,  without  touching  any 
land,  and  the  excessive  drinking  of  the  sicke 
and  diseased,  which  could  not  be  excused,  yet 
with  an  invention  I  had  in  my  shippe,  I  easily 
drew  out  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  sufficient  quan- 
tise of  fresh  water  to  sustaine  my  people,  with 
little  expence  of  fewell  :  for  with  foure  billits 
I  stilled  a  hogshead  of  water,  and  therewith 
dressed  the  meat  for  the  sicke  and  whole.  The 
water  so  distilled  we  found  to  be  wholesome  and 

tiu  Lin  s}i  i  n 

"  The  Select  Letters  of  Columbus"  form 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Ilakluyt 
books  :  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which 
was  translated  in  1816,  in  tho  Edinburgh 
Review,  they  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
English.  In  addition  to  five  letters  from  the 
hand  of  Columbus,  we  find  one  written  by 
Dr.  Chanea,  physician  to  the  fleet  during  the 
second  voyage,  and  a  very  valuable  docu- 
ment extracted  from  the  will  of  Diego  Men- 
dez,  one  of  the  officers  under  Columbus  in  his 
fourth  expedition.  This  last  is  a  narrative  of 
the  various  adventures  in  which  its  author 
served  Columbus,  and  of  some  undertaken 
by  himself,  in  tho  absence  of  his  superior. 

Mr.  It.  II.  Major,  of  tho  British  Museum, 
has  prefaced  this  work  with  an  account  of 
all  those  travellers  who  are  supposed  to 
have  preceded  Columbus  in  touching  upon 
American  soil ;  beginning  with  the  Chinese 
account  of  a  supposed  voyage  to  America  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  following  every  pos- 
sible claimant  of  every  country  till  the  days 
of  Martin  Behaim,  who  is  said  by  some  to 
have  discovered  the  Azores,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Columbus.  Of  the  many 
claims  brought  forward,  the  greater  number 
are  completely  overthrown  ;  but  it  is  of 
course  undeniable  that  American  ground  had 
been  trodden  by  some,  prior  to  Columbus, 
though  by  those  who  knew  not  where  they 
were,  or  what  great  work  they  had  achieved. 

The  account  of  Columbus's  real  and  sup- 
posed precursors  is  followed  by  a  summary 
of  his  own  life,  long  enough  to  suffice  as  an 
introduction  to  his  letters,  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  his  biography,  and  not  long 
enough  to  weary  such  as  need  only  to  be 
reminded  of  its  leading  points.  Upon 
glancing  at  tho  letters  which  follow,  it  seems 
wonderful  that  so  long  a  period  should  have 
been  allowed  to  elapse  before  they  were 
presented  to  the  English  reader.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more  interest- 
ing document  than  the  first  announcement 
to  tho  Old  World  of  the  discoverios  of  Co- 
lumbus. On  tho  arrival  of  his  first  letter 
in  Spain,  it  was  speedily  published  and  is- 
sued from  all  the  principal  towns  in  Eu- 
rope.   In  Italy,  the  letter  was  even  versified 


and  sung  about  the  streets.    In  England, 
Sebastian  Cabot  tells  us  there  was  great 
talk  of  the  new  discovery  in  all  the  court  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  "  insomuch  that  all  men 
with  great  admiration  affirmed  it  to  be  a 
thing  more  divine  than  human  to  sail  by  the 
west  into  the  east,  whetc  the  spices  do  grow, 
by  a  way  that  was  never  known  before.*' 
It  was  supposed,  of  course,  that  India  had 
been  reached  by  making  the  circuit  of  the 
world,  whenco  the  name  of  West  Indies 
was  given  to  the  new  islands.    This  memor- 
able letter  was  addressed  to  "the  noble 
Lord  Raphael  Sanchez,1'  treasurer  to  King 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella.    After  a 
short  introduction,  Columbus  gives  a  rapid 
sketch  of  his  route,  naming  the  several 
islands   upon  which  ho  landed,  and  of 
which  he  easily  tookposscssion  in  the  names 
of  his  sovereigns.    These  were  North  Caico, 
Little  Inagua,  Great  Inngua,  Cuba,  and 
others  of  less  note,  and  lastly  Espanola,  or 
St.  Domingo.    Of  these  islands  he  gives  a 
i  most  enticing  description,  speaking  of  high 
flowering  trees,  throngs  of  nightingales,  and 
beautiful  birds,  rich  pastures,  honey,  new 
and  delicious  fruits,  valuable  metals,  com- 
modious harbours,  and  abundanco  of  fresh 
water.    Of  the  inhabitants  ho  says,  "  They 
go  always  naked  as  they  were  born,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  women,  who 
use  the  covering  of  a  leaf  or  small  bough, 
or  an  apron  of  cotton,  which  they  prepare 
for  that  purpose    .    .    .    they  are  timid 
and  full  of  fear    .    .    .    when  I  have  sent 
one  or  two  of  my  men  to  any  of  tho  villages 
to  speak  with  the  natives,  they  have  come 
out  in  a  disorderly  troup,  and  have  fled  iu 
such  haste  at  tho  approach  of  my  men,  that 
fathers  have  forsaken  their  children,  and  the 
children  their  fathers.    As  soon,  however, 
as  they  see  that  they  are  safe,  and  have  laid 
aside  all  fear,  they  are  very  simple  and 
honest,  and  exceedingly  liberal  with  all  thoy 
have,  none  of  thorn  refusing  anything  he 
may  possess  when  he  is  asked  for  it ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  inviting  us  to  ask  them. 
.    .    .    They  exhibit  great  love  for  all 
others  in  preference  to  themselves."  Such 
was  the  first  impression  made  upon  Euro- 
peans by  the  race  of  men  who  were  destined 
to  be  exterminated  by  those  they  received 
so  gladly.    Columbus  returned  their  cour- 
tesy in  kind,  and  directed  his  men  to  follow 
his  example. 

These  simple  Indians  practised  no  idolatry, 
but  believed  that  all  strength  aud  power 
and  all  good  things  were  in  heaven,  from 
whence  they  inferred  that  Columbus's  ships 
had  descended.  In  this  character,  therefore, 
they  announced  tho  Spaniards  at  each  new 
villnge,  whereupon  "  both  men  and  women, 
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children  and  adults,  young  men  and  old, 
when  they  recovered  from  the  first  surprise 
of  such  an  announcement,  would  come  in 
crowds  to  see  the  celestial  beings,  "some 
bringing  food,  others  drink,  with  astonishing 
affection  and  kindness." 

Columbus  describes  Cuba  as  being  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  and  affirms  that  in  a  dis- 
tant province,  which  ho  did  not  visit,  the 
men  were  born  with  tails.  Of  Espanola  he 
says,  "it  is  greater  than  all  Spain,  from 
Catalonia  to  Fontarabia;"  furthermore,  he 
was  told  by  the  inhabitants,  of  an  island 
much  larger  than  St.  Domingo,  "whose 
inhabitants  had  no  hair,  and  which  abounded 
in  gold  more  than  any  of  the  rest"  After 
telling  of  his  having  left  a  small  garrison 
upon  the  Island  of  Espanola,  and  giving  a 
few  further  particulars  of  the  Indians,  whose 
conversion  to  Christianity  Columbus  "  con- 
ceived to  be  the  supremo  wish  of  his  most 
serene  King,"  he  thus  concludes  this  me- 
morable letter  :— 

u  I  bring  with  mo  individuals  of  this  Island 
(Espanola)  as  a  proof  of  tho  truth  of  what  I 
relate.    Finally,  to  compress  into  a  few  words 
the  entiro  summary  of  my  voyage,  and  of  the 
advantages  derivable  therefrom,  1  promise  that, 
with  a  little  assistance  afforded  me  by  our  most 
invincible  Sovereigns,  I  will  procure  them  as 
*  gold  as  they  need ;  as  great  a  quantity  of 
,  cotton,  and  of  mastic,  (which  is  only 
in  Chios,)  and  as  many  men  for  tho  ser- 
vice of  the  navy  as  their  Majesties  may  require. 
I  also  promise  rhubarb  and  other  sorts  of  drugs, 
which  1  am  persuaded  that  the  mon  whom  I 
have  left  in  the  aforesaid  fortress  have  found 
already,  and  will  continue  to  find.    ...  But 
these  great  and  marvellous  results  are  not  to 
bo  attributed  to  any  merit  of  mine,  but  to  the 
holy  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  piety  and  reli- 
gion of  our  Sovereigns;  for  that  which  the 
unaided  intellect  of  man  could  not  compass,  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  granted  to  human  exertions, 
for  God  is  wont  to  hear  the  prayers  of  his  ser- 
vants, even  to  the  performance  of  apparent  im- 
possibilities.   Thus  it  has  happened  to  me 
l\    .  who  have  accomplished  a  task  to  which 
the  powers  of  mortal  men  have  never  hitherto 
attained ;  for  if  there  have  been  any  who  have 
hitherto  written  of  these  islands,  they  have 
done  so  with  doubts  and  conjectures,  and  no 
one  has  ever  asserted  that  he  has  seen  them,  on 
which  account  their  writings  have  been  looked 

rn  as  little  else  than  fables.  Therefore  let 
King  and  Queen,  our  princes  and  their  most 
happy  kingdoms,  and  all  the  other  provinces  of 
Christendom,  render  thanks  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  granted  us  bo 
great  a  victory  and  prosperity.  Letnrocossions 
be  made,  and  sacred  feasts  be  held,  and  the 
temples  be  adorned  with  fostive  boughs.  Lot 
Christ  rejoice  on  earth,  as  He  rejoices  in  heaven, 
at  tho  prospect  of  the  salvation  of  so  many 
souls  of  so  many  nations  hitherto  lost.  Let  us 
also  rejoice,  as  well  on  account  of  the  exaltation 
of  our  faith,  as  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
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our  temporal  prosperity,  of  which  not  only 

Spain,  but  all  Christendom  will  be  partakers." 

From  the  whole  of  Columbus's  letters,  as 
well  as  from  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians  was  to  his  mind 
the  most  important  object  of  his  undertaking ; 
but  it  was  far  otherwise  with  his  cotempora- 
rics,  who  regarded  his  announcements  much 
in  the  light  that  we  have  considered  tho  re- 
cent discoveries  in  California  and  Australia. 
Expeditions  of  discovery  were  projected  in 
every  country,  and  the  New  World  was 
soou  scattered  with  adventurers,  each  of 
whom  was  anxious  only  to  secure  a  part  of 
the  wealth  promised  by  Columbus  to  his 
s  u  ccc  ssors 

On  Columbus's  return  he  was  received  in 
triumph  by  his  countrymen,  and  treated  with 
great  distinction  at  Court.  We  can  easily 
imagine  the  curiosity  with  which  the  cour- 
tiers questioned  him  concerning  the  wonders 
he  had  seen,  and  the  deference  with  which 
they  would  treat  the  man  who  had  doubled 
the  possessions  of  their  Sovereigns;  the 
King  and  Queen  themselves  must  have  had 
many  a  long  colloquy  on  tho  subject  of 
their  new  lands,  and  subjects  endowed  with 
tails.  But  the  pleasures  of  the  Court  did  not 
make  Columbus  forgotful  of  his  Colony  in 
Espanola,  nor  of  his  longing  to  prosecute 
new  discoveries.  In  six  months  he  again  set 
sail  towards  the  west. 

Of  his  second  voyage  wc  have  two  ac- 
counts: the  first  by  Dr.  Chanca,  and  the  se- 
cond by  Columbus  himself;  from  the  former 
we  learn  that  Columbus,  anxious  to  reach 
Espanola  without  loss  of  time,  steered  his 
course  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line. 
On  his  way  he  discovered  the  Islands  of  Do- 
menica,  Marigalanto,  Guadaloupc,  Montscr- 
rat,  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua,  St.  Martin, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Porto  Kico,  with  a  few 
others. 

The  Spanish  fleet,  as  it  was  approaching 
one  of  tho  Caribbee  Islands,  camo  in  sight  of 
a  canoe,  in  which  were  four  men,  two  wo- 
men, and  a  boy,  who,  on  seeing  tho  ships, 
"  were  so  stupified  with  amazement,  that  for 
a  good  hour  they  remained  motionless,  at 
the  distance  of  two  gunshots."  At  tho  end 
of  the  hour  they  were  surprised  by  a  boat 
containing  twenty-five  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  sent  round  behind  them.  A  contest 
ensued,  in  which  the  women  took  an  activo 
part.  On  the  canoe  being  upset,  tho  savages 
remained  in  tho  water,  swimming,  and  occa- 
sionally wading  in  the  shallows,  still  using 
their  bows.  They  were,  however,  taken  by 
the  Spaniards ;  but  not  till  they  had  revenged 
their  capture  by  one  mortal  wound,  and  se- 
veral others  less  daugcrous.    From  these 


ravages  Columbus  heard  of  an  Island  called 
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Cayre,  whence  he  might  hring  as  much  gold 
as  he  liked ;  but  as  it  was  behind  him,  he 
did  not  turn  out  of  his  course  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  report,  but  pushed  on  to  Espa- 
nola.    On  landing  here,  the  Spaniards  saw  a 

"  great  lizard  as  big  as  a  calf,  with  a  tail  as 'chants  to  send  out,  she  had  but 
long  as  a  lance,"  after  which  they  proceeded  j  Columbus.  After  excusing  himself  very 
along  the  coast  in  search  of  their  countrymen  satisfactorily  on  this  point,  he  makes  many 
who  were  settled  there.    As  they  approach-  wise  suggestions  concerning  the  management 


others  the  various  sources  of  wealth 
possessed  by  the  new  Indies,  than  to 
occupy  himself  in  collecting  riches.  He 
evidently  knew  that  though  Spain  had 
thousands  of  good  gold-diggers,  and  n. cr- 
one 


cd  that  part  of  the  island  on  which  they  ex 
pected  to  SCO  them,  some  of  the  sailors  found 
two  dead  men,  whose  bodies  bore  marks  of 
violence  ;  farther  on  two  more  corpses  were 
found,  and  as  these  were  bearded  men,  which 
nonp  of  the  Indians  they  had  seen  were,  tho 
Spaniards  became  much  depressed,  and  fear- 
ed that  some  evil  had  happened  to  their 
countrymen.  On  arriving  nt  the  bay  near 
which  the  Colony  had  been  stationed,  Co- 
lumbus fired  a  gun,  but  received  no  signal 
in  return.  Soon  after,  a  party  of  Indians  re- 
quested an  audience  with  the  Admiral,  and, 
after  giving  him  presents,  related  that  some 
of  the  Spaniards  had,  in  his  absence,  died  of 
a  contagious  disease,  and  others  had  fallen 


of  the  new  countries.  Among  these  we 
meet  with  the  first  proposal  for  modern 
slavery,  strangely  mixed  up  with  a  plan  for 
making  Christians  of  the  unfortunate  slaves. 

M  For  the  good  of  tho  souls  of  the  said  can- 
nibals, and  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island,  the  thought  has  suggested  itself  to  us 
that  the  greater  number  that  are  sent  over  to 
Spain  the  better ;  and  thus  good  service  may 
result  to  your  Highnesses  in  the  following 
manner: — Considering  what  great  need  we 
have  of  cattle,  and  of  beasts  of  burthen,  both 
for  food  and  to  assist  tho  settlers  in  their  work, 
their  Highnesses  will  be  able  to  authorise  a 
suitable  number  of  caravels  to  come  here  every 
year  to  bring  over  tbe  said  cattle,  &c.,  in  order 
that  tho  fields  may  be  covered  with  people  and 
on ; 


in  war,  as  the  province  had  been  invaded  by  . 

.  , .  i  TTr      " ,  j, |     cultivation ;  these  cuttle,  &e,  niieht  be  paid  with 

neighbouring  kings;  but  they  added  that  the  slavc8i  from  among  the  Caribbccs,  who 

survivors  were  quite  well,  and  at  a  little  dis- !  are  a  wild  people,  fit  for  any  work,  well  propor- 
tance  with  the  King,  Guacamari,  who  himself!  tioned,  and  very  intelligent,  and  who,  when 
lay  wounded.  On  tho  following  morning,  they  have  got  rid  of  the  cruel  habits  to  which 
the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the  Settlement,  and 
found  it  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  they  then  cap- 
tured some  Indians,  and  learned  from  them 
that  all  tho  colonists  were  dead ;  in  other 
respects  their  story  agreed  with  tho  former 
one.  Columbus  proceeded  to  the  dwelling 
of  Guacamari  ana  mado  further  inquiries, 
but  could  get  no  new  intelligence.  There 
were  many  circumstances  which  led  him  to 
suspect  the  honesty  of  tho  Indians  in  this 
matter,  but  as  he  had  no  means  of  disprov- 
ing their  assertions,  bu  was  compelled  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence.  Such  was  tno  fate  of 
the  first  American  Colony 

Dr.  Chanca's  letter  is  too  long  to  allow  of 
our  following  all  the  incidents  therein  related : 
they  are  very  amusing,  but  his  style  of  writ- 
ing is  in  every  way  inferior  to  that  of  his 
master,  to  whose  memorial  of  the  same  voy- 
age we  gladly  turn. 

It  was  drawn  up  for  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, who,  it  would  seem,  had  experienced 
some  disappointment  regarding  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  other  precious  commodities 
sent  from  the  new  islands.  Columbus 
occupies  most  of  this  memorial  in  explain- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  collected  more 
wealth  without  neglecting  tho  health  of  his 
men,  and  his  other  duties  as  Admiral,  and 
giving  up  also  his  great  object  of  finding  new 
lands.  He  seems  to  havo  thought  it  his 
duty  rather  to  discover  and  indicate  to 


they  have  been  accustomed,  will  be  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  slaves.  When  thoy  lose 
sight  of  their  country  they  will  forget  their 
j  cruel  customs :  and  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain 
plenty  of  these  savages  by  means  of  row-boats 
that  we  propose  to  build.  .  .  .  Their 
Highnesses  might  fix  duties  on  the  slaves  that 
may  be  taken  over,  upon  their  arrival  in  Spain." 

The  latter  part  of  this  memorial  is  filled 
with  petitions  for  such  of  his  officers  and 
assistants  as  merited  rewards.  Dr.  Chan- 
ca's namo  stands  foremost  in  this  list.  On 
coming  to  the  end  of  this  memorial  every 
one  must  be  struck  with  the  unselfishness 
and  generosity  of  tho  writer,  as  well  as  with 
the  vastness  of  his  intellect,  which  enabled 
him  to  see  at  a  glance  what  centuries  of 
experience  have  shewn  "to  be  the  best  policy 
with  regard  to  the  rich  lands  he  had  found. 

The  next  letter  written  by  Colurnbns  to 
the  King  and  Queen  from  Espanola  is 
descriptive  of  his  third  voyage,  and  is  far 
more  interesting  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going. It  is  too  much  condensed  to  allow 
of  our  making  an  abstract  of  it,  but  we 
will  extract  two  or  three  passages  which 
cannot  fuil  to  interest  our  readers.  The 
first  describes  the  effect  made  upon  Colum- 
bus by  the  embouchure  of  the  vast  river 
Orinoco. 

«  T  found  that  tho  island  of  Trinidad  formed 
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with  tho  land  of  Gracia  a  strait  of  two  leagues 
width  from  cast  to  west,  and  as  wo  had  to  pass 
through  it  to  go  to  the  north  we  found  eome  strong 
ourrentfl  which  crossed  the  Straits,  and  which 
made  a  great  roaring,  so  that  I  concluded  there 
must  be  a  reef  of  sand,  or  rocks,  whioh  would 
preclude  our  entrance;  and  behind  this  current 
was  another,  and  another,  all  making  a  roaring 
noise  like  tho  sound  of  breakers  against  rooks 
I  anchored  there,  under  the  said  point  Arenal, 
outside  the  strait,  and  found  the  water  rush 
from  east  to  west,  with  as  much  impetuosity  as 
that  of  tho  Guadalquivcr  at  its  conflux  with  the 
aea ;  and  this  continued  constantly,  night  and 
day,  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  impossible  to 
move  backwards  tor  the  currents,  or  forwards 
for  the  shoals.  In  the  dead  of  night,  while  I 
was  on  the  deck,  I  heard  an  awful  roaring,  that 
came  from  the  south  towards  the  ship ;  I  stopped 
to  observe  what  it  might  be,  and  I  observed  the 
sea  rolling  from  west  to  en^t  like  a  mountain, 
as  high  as  the  ship,  and  approaching  by  little 
and  little  ;  on  the  top  of  this  rolling  sea  came  a 
mighty  wave,  roaring  with  a  frightful  noise, 
and  with  all  this  terrific  uproar  were  other 
conflicting  currents,  producing,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  noise  as  of  breakers  against  rocks.  To 
this  day  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  dread 
I  then  felt  lest  the-  ship  might  founder  under 
tho  force  of  that  tremendous  sea;  hut  it  passed 
by,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  before-men- 
tioned passage,  where  the  uproar  lasted  for  a 
considerable  time.  On  the  following  day  I  sent 
my  men  to  take  soundings,  and  found  that  in 
the  strait,  at  the  deepest  part  of  tho  embouchure, 
thero  were  six  or  seven  fathoms  of  water,  and 
that  there  were  constant  contrary  currents,  one 
running  inwards  and  the  other  outwards.  It 
pleased  the  Lord,  however,  to  give  us  a  favour- 
able wind,  and  I  passed  through  the  middle  of 
the  strait ;  after  which  I  recovered  my  tran- 
qnillity.  The  men  happened  at  this  time  to 
draw  up  some  water  from  the  sea,  which, 
strange  to  say.  proved  to  be  fre?h.  .  . 
I  remarked,  while  on  one  of  the  watery  billows 
which  I  have  described,  that  in  the  channel  the 
water  on  tho  inner  side  of  the  current  was 
fresh  and  on  the  outside  salt." 

Columbus  goes  on  to  argue  from  this 
wonderful  appearance  iu  the  sea,  and  many 
other  curious  natural  phenomena,  that  he 
had  discovered  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
terrestrial  paradise..  He  believed  that  the 
new  hemisphere  was  shaped  like  the  long 
end  of  a  pear,  and  that  the  garden  of  Eden 
was  to-be  found  on  the  apex,  whither  no 
man  could  now  ascend.  His  arguments, 
which  occupy  several  pages,  arc  very  amus- 
ing. Ho  says,  in  conclusion,  "  And  if  the 
water  of  which  I  speak  docs  not  proceed 
from  the  earthly  paradise,  it  appears  to  be 
still  more  marvellous,  for  I  do  not  believe 
thero  is  any  river  in  the  world  so  large  and 
deep." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter  Columbus 
again  excuses  himself  for  not  having  sent 
home  more  treasures  to  Spain,  in  answer,  it 


would  appear,  to  tho  assertions  of  those  who 
were  now  endeavoring  to  undermine  his  in- 
terest at  Court.    After  making  his  excuses, 

he  says, — 

M I  say  all  this,  not  because  I  doubt  the  incli- 
nation of  your  Highnesses  to  pursue  the  enter- 
prise while  you  live. — for  I  rely  confidently  on 
tho  answers  your  Highnesses  once  gave  me  by 
word  of  mouth, — nor  because  I  have  seen  any 
change  in  your  Highnesses ;  but  from  the  fear 
of  what  I  have  heard  of  those  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking ;  for  1  know  that  water  dropping 
on  a  stone  will  at  length  make  a  hole.  Your 
Highnesses  responded  to  me  with  that  nobleness 
which  all  the  world  knows  you  possess,  and  told 
me  to  pay  no  attention  to  these  calumniations ; 
for  that  your  intention  was  to  follow  up  and  sup- 
port tho  undertaking,  even  if  nothing  were 
gained  by  it  but  sand  and  stones.  Your  High- 
nesses also  desired  mo  to  be  in  no  way  anxious 
about  the  expense,  for  thnt  much  greater  cost 
had  been  employed  on  much  more  trifling  mat- 
ters ;  and  that  you  considered  all  past  and  future 
expense  as  well  laid  out;  for  that  your  High- 
nesses believed  that  our  holy  faith  would  be  in- 
creased, and  your  royal  dignity  enhanced,  and 
that  they  were  no  lricnds  of  the  royal  estate 
who  spoke  ill  of  tho  enterprise." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  honor  of 
their  names  if  Firdinand  aud  Isabella  lmd 
never  wavered  from  the  convictions  which 
they  had  thus  expressed  to  their  great 
admiral. 

The  next  letter  is  addressed  by  Columbus 
to  a  lady  of  the  Court.  ^Ve  here  find  him 
in  disgrace  and  sorrow.  "  I  have  now 
reached  the  point,"  says  he,  "that  no  man 
is  so  vile  but  he  thinks  it  his  right  to  insult 
me;  but  the  day  will  come  when  the  world 
will  reckon  it  a  virtue  in  him  who  has  not 
given  his  consent  to  their  abuse."  It  is  well 
known  that  this  statement  is  no  exaggera- 
tion ;  that  Columbus  was  displaced  from  the 
government  of  Espanola,  and  sent  in  chains 
to  the  country  which  had  so  lately  received 
him  in  triumph.  His  own  account  of  the 
insults  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  new 
governor  (Bobadilla,  of  evil  memory)  is 
very  touching.  Ho  complains  bitterly,  but 
docs  not  utter  one  word  of  disrerpect  towards 
his  King,  who  sent  such  a  man  to  displace 
and  insult  him.  Towards  the  conclusion  he 
says, — 

"  God  is  just,  and  he  will  in  due  timo  make 
known  all  that  has  taken  place,  and  why  it  hat 
taken  place.  I  am  judged  in  Spain  as  u  gover- 
nor who  had  been  sent  to  a  province  or  city 
under  regular  government,  and  where  the  laws 
could  bo  executed  without  fear  of  endangering 
the  public  weal ;  and  in  this  I  receive  enormous 
wrong.  I  ought  to  be  judged  as  a  captain  sent 
from  Spain  to  tho  Indies,  to  conquer  a  nation 
numerous  and  warlike,  with  customs  and  reli- 
gion altogether  different  to  ours  j  a  people  who 
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dwell  in  the  mountains,  without  regular  habita- 
tions for  themselves  or  for  us,  and  where  by  the 
Divine  will,  I  have  subdued  another  world  to  the 
dominion  of  the  King  and  Queen,  our  sovereigns, 
in  consequence  of  which  Spain,  that  used  to 
be  called  poor,  is  now  tho  most  wealthy  of 
kingdoms.'' 

This  letter  is  followed  by  one  to  the  King 
and  Queen.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as 
tho  last,  but,  if  possible,  more  noble  in  style 
and  feeling.  A  great  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  Columbus  with  the  events  of  his  fourth 
voyage ;  but  these  are  mixed  up  with  fre 
quent  complaints  of  the  insults  he  had  re- 
ceived. In  one  part  he  suddenly  bursts  into 
reproach,  keen,  though  respectful : — 

M  Such  is  my  fate,  that  twenty  years  of  dan- 
ger through  which  1  have  passed  with  so  much 
toil  and  danger,  have  profited  me  nothing  ;  and 
at  thiR  very  day  I  do  not  possess  a  roof  in  Spain 
that  I  can  call  my  own.  If  I  wish  to  eat  or 
sleep,  I  have  nowhere  to  go  but  to  the  inn  or 
to>crn,^and  most  times  lack  wherewith  to  pay 

But  he  soon  quits  this  bitter  tone,  and  fills 
many  pages  with  lively  descriptions  of 
people,  places,  and  events.  Among  the 
latter,  we  find  an  account  of  a  terrific  storm, 
in  which  "  the  sea  seemed  as  a  sea  of  blood, 
seething  like  a  cauldron  on  a  mighty  fire," 
and  when  the  sky  "did  never  look  more 
fearful,"  so  that  during  one  day  and  night, 
while  it  "burned  like  a  furnace,"  the  awe- 
stricken  Spaniards  looked  continually  to  see 
that  their  sails  were  not  destroyed  ;  for  "  the 
lightnings  flashed  with  such  alarming  fun,-," 
that  all  thought  the  ships  must  have  been 
consumed.  Once  again,  as  he  draws  to  a 
conclusion,  the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs 
forces  itself  upon  him  :— 

'  ,:  I  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  I  came 
into  your  Highnesses'  service,  and  now  I  have 
not  a  hair  upon  mo  that  is  not  grey;  my  body 
is  infirm,  and  all  that  was  left  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  my  brothers,  has  been  taken  away  and  sold, 
even  to  the  frock  that  I  wore,  to  my  great  dis- 
honor. I  cannot  but  believe  that  this  was  done 
without  your  royal  permission.  The  restitution 
of  my  honor,  tho  reparation  of  my  losses,  and 
the  punishment  of  thoso  who  havo  inflicted 
them,  will  redound  to  tho  honour  of  your  royal 
character.   .  Great  and  unexampled  will 

be  the  glory  and  fame  of  your  Highnesses  if  you 
do  this :  and  tho  memory  of  your  Highnesses, 
as  just  and  grateful  sovereigns,  will  survive  as 
a  bright  example  to  Spain  in  future  ages.  The 
honest  devotion  which  I  havo  always  shewn  to 
your  Majesties'  service,  and  tho  so  unmerited 
outrage  with  which  it  has  been  repaid,  will  not 
allow  my  soul  to  keep  silence,  however  much  I 
may  wish  it.  1  implore  your  Highnesses  to  for- 
give my  complaints.  1  am  indeed  in  as  ruined 
a  condition  as  1  have  related.   Hitherto  I  havo 
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wept  for  others;— may  heaven  now  have  mercy 

upon  mo,  and  may  the  earth  weep  for  me.  With 
regard  to  temporal  things,  I  have  not  even  a 
blanca  for  an  offering,  and  in  spiritual  things,  I 
havo  ceased  here,  in  tho  Indies,  from  observing 
the  prescribed  forms  of  religion.  Solitary  in 
my  trouble,  sick,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
death,  surrounded  by  millions  of  hostile  savages 
full  of  cruelty,  and  thus  separated  from  the 
blessed  sacraments  of  tho  holy  Church,  how 
will  my  soul  be  forgotten  if  it  bo  separated  from 
mv  body  in  this  foreign  land  !  Weep  for  me, 
whoever  has  charity,  truth,  or  justice!" 

After  which,  with  a  blessing  on  his  sove- 
reigns, he  closes  his  last  letter. 

The  extract  from  the  will  of  Diego  Men- 
dcz,  with  which  this  valuable  set  of  docu- 
ments concludes,  is  a  recapitulation  of  some 
of  the  events  in  the  last  mentioned  letter  of 
Columbus,  with  the  addition  of  many  others, 
in  some  of  which  Columbus  was  not  imme- 
diately concerned  :  all  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  writer.  It  would  seem  that  the  good 
Mcndez  rightly  judged  that  the  memory  of 
his  faithful  services  to  the  great  Columbus, 
was  a  more  valuable  legacy  to  his  children 
than  his  money,  tho  distribution  of  which 
occupies  a  comparatively  insignificant  place 
in  his  will. 

The  next  book  on  our  list  is,  "  Tho  Dis- 
covery of  the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful  Em- 
pire of  Guiana,"  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  founded  England's  colonial  empire 
— that  empire  which  is  now  planted  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  comprehending  a  po- 
pulation of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  in  the  East,  two  millions  aud  a 
half  in  tho  west,  and  something  under  a  rail- 
lion  in  Africa  and  Australia.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  valour  and  enterprise  of  Raleigh, 
and  others  like  him,  we  could  never  have 
boasted  of  this  vast  dominion,  and  those 
who  read  of  his  ardour  in  commencing  this 
great  work,  will  bo  disposed  to  handle  his 
character  more  gently  than  it  has  been  wont 
to  be  treated. 

During  the  first  half  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  America,  the  Spanish 
settlers  were  entirely  actuated  by  a  thirst 
for  gold :  and  upon  the  conquest  of  Quito 
and  Cusco,  and  the  discovery  of  large  gold 
mines,  the  far  more  enduring  sources  of 
wealth  to  be  found  in  the  spices,  dye-woods, 
and  other  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
wero  entirely  overlooked.  It  was  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  who,  after  having  coasted  along 
the  American  gulf,  first  entertained  the  idea 
of  colonizing  the  new  country  with  English 
subjects,  who  might  plant,  and  reproduce  to- 
bacco, spices,  fine  woods,  &c,  and  to  this  ef- 
fect he  drew  up  a  proposition,  and  laid  it  be- 
fore the  Queeu.    Her  Majesty  granted  him 
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permission  to  "  search,  find  out,  and  view 
such  remote,  heathen,  and  barbarous  lands, 
countries,  and  territories  as  wcro  not  actually 
possessed  of  any  Christian  prince,  nor  in- 
habited by  any  Christian  people."  Upon  the 
strength  of  this  permission,  Raleigh  and  a 
few  companions  fitted  out  vessels  at  their 
own  charge,  and  set  out  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1584,  with  the  intention  of  discovering  a 
suitable  spot  for  an  English  colony.  Hav- 
ing fixed  on  a  healthy  place,  they  sent  re- 
port thereof  to  the  virgin  Queen,  who  is  said 
to  have  named  the  new  country  Virginia,  as 
a  mark  of  her  speoial  favour.  The  Virginians, 
however,  repudiated  this  honour,  and  stato 
that  the  name  was  chosen  by  the  colonists 
as  descriptive  of  their  country,  which  still 
seemed  to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty 
of  the  first  creation,  whilo  its  inhabitants 


Raleigh  might  still  have  cherished  the  idea 

of  planting  a  colony,  but  remembering  his 
recent  failure,  and  knowing  the  tastes  of  his 
contemporaries,  might  have  deemed  it  more 
prudent  to  advertise  a  search  for  gold,  than 
a  scheme  for  cultivating  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
spices — belisving  that  the  first  great  step 
would  be  gained,  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  Targe  population  to  the  spot.  He 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  havo  hoped  to  con- 
quer a  new  empire  of  Incas,  and  to  have  re- 
turned to  England  laden  with  riches  that 
would  recover  for  him  his  lost  position  at 
Court.  It  is  the  history  of  this  journey  to 
Guiana  which  is  now  reprinted  by  the  Hak- 
luyt  Society,  from  the  edition  of  1596. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  been 
accustomed  to  regard  this  work  as  a  tissuo 
of  lies.    It  has  been  so  stvlcd  by  Hume, 


could  boast  of  primitive  innocence.    This  and  others  of  less  note;  but  as  it  seems  to 


is  not  the  general  idea  entertained  of  the  us,  quite  unjustly.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
native  Virginians,  of  whom  we  shall  have ,  notices  of  Amazons,  of  gold  rocks  in  Gui- 


occasion  to  say  more  presently. 

After  spending  £10,000  in  an  attempt  to 
colonize  Virginia,  Sir  Walter  was  convinced 
that  so  great  an  undertaking  could  not  bo 
carried  out  by  a  single  individual,  and  in 
1589  he  ceded  his  right  of  government  to  a 
company  of  merchants,  bargaining  only  for 
a  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  which  should 
be  found  thero.  Notwithstanding  this  nego- 
tiation, which  tid  him  formally  of  all  further 
responsibility,  Sir  Walter  could  not  forget 
his  proteges.  We  find  that  in  1 602,  Samuel 
Wace,  of  Weymouth,  a  "  very  sufficient  ma- 
riner," who  had  been  in  Virginia  twice  be- 
fore, was  employed  thither  by  Sir  Walter, 
to  find  those  people  who  were  left  there  in 
1587,  "to  whose  succour,"  says  Purchas, 
"he  hath  sent  five  several  times,  at  his  own 
charges."  With  all  his  caro  for  them,  he 
could  not  sufficiently  assist  these  unfortu- 
nato  colonists,  who,  deserted  by  their  legal 


protectors,  the  merchants,  w 


ana,  and  particulars  concerning  El  Dorado 
itself,  that  might  appear  to  a  careless  reader 
to  be  pure  fictions ;  but  a  little  consideration 
will  shew  us  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  pro- 
bably wrote  only  what  ho  saw,  or  what  he 
believed  to  be  true.  And  as  in  the  latter 
case,  he  gives  us  his  authorities,  wo  are  loft 
at  liberty  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  their  cre- 
dibility. Some  things  may  now  appear  to 
us  absurd,  but  others,  such  as  the  gold  rocks, 
will  havo  gained  greater  probability. 

The  notion  of  El  Dorado  had  existed  many 
years.  Wo  hear,  in  1539,  of  a  prince 
covered  with  powdered  gold  ;  and,  again,  of 
a  priest  who,  before  performing  his  sacrifices 
covered  himself  with  a  grease,  and  then 
caused  gold  powder  to  be  showered  on  him. 
There  arc  old  stories  of  hugo  golden  vessels, 
and  even  golden  palaces.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  the  sudden  accession  of  wealth 
from  America  gave  a  gloss  of  truth  to  even 


■  err  i  lo 


tro 


the  Indians.  We  learn  from  Purchas  (vol. 
iv.  page  1653)  that  the  celebrated  Indian 
chief  Powhattan  confessed  to  Captain  Smith 
that  he  had  been  at  the  massacre  of  the  co- 
lony, and  shewed  to  him  certain  articles 
which  had  belonged  to  tho  unfortunato  Eng- 
lishmen. It  was  not  till  twenty  years  after 
this  occurrence,  that  tho  arrival  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  on  the  shores  of  Virginia,  gave 
to  it  suddenly  a  settled  English  population. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  disgrace  which 
followed  Raleigh's  clandestine  marriage  with 
Miss  Throgmorton,  that  he  conceived  his 
Toy  age  in  search  of  El  Dorado.  He  first 
sent  an  old  officer  to  explore  the  lands  in 
which  he  hoped  to  find  his  prize,  and  on  re- 
ceiving a  favourable  report,  determined  upon 
going  himself  to  Guiana.    It  is  possiblo  that 


yed  by  the  fairy  storie 


s  of  old  ;  and  that  these  stories 
were  exaggerated  and  repeated  till  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  with  all  his  wit,  received  them 
as  acknowledged  truths.  Wo  keep  his  wri- 
tings, while  we  lose  the  atmosphere  of  belief 
in  golden  legends  that  surrounded  and  soft- 
ened them  down  when  they  were  written. 
A  writer  who  lived  in  Raleigh's  days  says, 
"  Sir  Walter  Rawley  knewe  very  well,  when 
ho  attempted  his  Guyana  businesse,  who 
erred  in  nothing  so  much  (if  a  free  man  may 
speak  freely)  as  in  too  much  confidence  in 
the  relations  of  the  countric  ;  for  who  knows 
not  tho  policy  and  cunning  of  the  fat  fryers, 
which  is  to  stirre  up  and  animate  tho  soul- 
dicrsand  lay  tie  to  the  search  and  inquisition 
of  new  countries,  by  devising  tales  and  ce- 
ments in  their  cloystcrs  whore  they  live  at 
case,  that  when  others  havo  taken  payne  to 
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bring  in  the  harvest,  thoy  may  feed  upon  the 
best  and  fattest  of  the  croppe." 

The  account  of  the  American  Amazons  is 
professedly  given  from  the  report  of  others ; 
so  that  at  worst,  Raleigh  was  over  credulous 
in  repeating  it.  He  was  by  no  means  alone 
in  this  credulity  ;  for  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  strong  belief,  at  the  time,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  female  race  of  warriors.  Colum- 
bus, as  we  have  seen,  tells  of  women  who 
fought  whilst  wading  in  shallows :  a  very  few 
additions  or  omissions  would  have  turned 
his  fighting  Carribccs  into  Amazons.  Wo 
may  also  mention  the  missionary  Gili,  who 
was  told  by  an  Indian  of  "  a  race  of  women 
living  alone."  Condamine,  who  brings  for- 
ward the  testimony  of  two  Spanish  gover- 
nors to  the  same  effect ;  Count  Pagan,  who 
says, — "  Que  l'Asic  ne  sc  vante  plus  dc  ses 
conk  veritables  ou  fabulcuses  des  Ama- 
zones,  l'Amerique  ne  lui  cede  point  cet  avan- 

tage  Et  que  lc  fleuve  de  Thcr- 

modoon,  no  soit  plus  enfle  do  la  gloire  de 
oes  eonquerantcs,  la  riviere  do  Coruris 
(Cunnriz)  est  aussi  fameuse  pour  ses  belles 
guerriores." 

Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  what 
was  said  in  Raleigh's  time,  by  the  above 
mentioned  and  many  other  authors,  will  not, 
it  is  true,  believe  in  the  existence,  at  that 
period,  of  a  raeo  of  Amazons  in  America; 
but  they  will  see  that  tho  much  belied  Sir 
Walter  had  good  reason  for  believing  in  it. 
With  regard  to  the  gold  rocks  described 
as  existing  in  Guiana,  the  Editor  of  the  pre- 
sent edition  of  Raleigh's  book,  Sir  Robert 
H.  Schomburgk,  who,  as  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioner  for  surveying  tho  boundaries 
of  Guiana,  has  ample  opportunities  of  know- 
ing, assures  ns  that  there  were  plausible 
grounds  for  Raleigh's  belief,  though  it  has 
since  proved  that  the  gold  i*  not  plentiful 
enough  to  pay  for  working  it.  Perhaps  tho 
following  is  tho  passage  in  which  Raleigh  has 
been  really  guilty  of  tho  greatest  exaggera- 
tion, but  it  is  still  only  exaggeration,  and  not 
deliberate  falsehood : — 

"  The  common  soldier  shal  here  fight  for  gold 
and  pay  himsclfc  in  steede  of  pence,  with  plates 
of  half  a  footo  brode,  whereas  he  brcakcth  his 
bones  in  other  warres  for  prouant  and  penury. 
Those  commanders  and  chieftains,  that  shootc  at 
honour,  and  abundance,  shal  find  there  more 
rich  and  bewtifull  cities,  more  temples  adorned 
with  golden  images,  more  sepulchres  filled  with 
treasure,  than  either  Cortes  found  in  Mexico, 
or  Pizarro  in  Peru  ;  and  tho  shining  glory  of 
this  conquest  will  eclipse  all  those  farre  extended 
beames  of  tho  Spanish  nation." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  a  race  hav- 
Ing  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders,  their  mouths 
in  their  breasts,  and  a  long  train  of  hair 


growing  backward  between  their  shoulders ; 
but  this  he  gives  merely  on  the  authority  of 
"  every  child  in  the  provinces  of  Aromaia 
and  Canuri." 

Having  endeavoured  to  shew  how  far 
Hume's  title  of  "a  tissue  of  falsehoods"  is 
applicable  to  this  book,  we  must  take  our 
leave  of  it,  heartily  recommending  it  to  all 
those  who  love  amusing  matter  and  charm- 
ing style,  and  by  way  of  conclusion  giving 
one  extract  as  a  sample  of  the  latter.  In 
describing  the  wife  of  a  Cassique,  Raleigh 
writes  : — 

"In  all  my  life,  I  have  seldome  secne  a  better 
favored  woman  ;  she  was  of  good  stature,  with 
black  cies,  fat  of  body,  of  an  excellent  counten- 
ance, hir  hairc  almost  as  long  as  hirselfe,  tied 
up  againc  in  prcttie  knots.  And  it  seemed  she 
stooa  not  in  that  aw  of  hir  husband  as  the  rest; 
for  she  spake  and  discourst,  and  dranke  among 
the  gentlemen  and  captaincs,  and  was  very 
pleasant,  knowing  hir  own  coraelincssc,  and 
taking  grcatc  pride  therein." 

"Sir  Francis  Drake  his  Voyage,"  is  writ 
ten  by  Thomas  Mayuardo,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Drake,  w  hom  he  accompanied  in  the  un- 
fortunate voyage  of  which  he  writes  the  ac- 
count. One  is  a  little  disappointed,  on 
reading  Maynarde's  narrative,  to  find  his 
hero  rather  more  sordid  than  he  is  generally 
imagined  to  have  been  :  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  wholesome  disappointment ;  for  we  aro 
too  apt  to  clothe  our  heroes,  naval  or  mili- 
tary, with  unalloyed  glory. 

This  history  is  printed,  for  the  first  time, 
from  tho  original  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  it  will  certainly  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  character  of  our  much  vaunted 
naval  hero.  Tho  account  of  his  last  days  is 
very  affecting.  In  one  place,  wc  are  told, 
Sir  Francis  and  his  men  "got  twenty  bars 
of  silver,  with  some  gould,  and  certain© 
plate  ;"  but  Sir  Francis  thought  it  folly  to 
gather  the  harvest  grain  by  grain,  while  he 
believed  that  by  going  to  Panama,  they 
might  thrust  their  hands  into  tho  whole 
heapes ;"  but  after  their  return,  "  being 
troubled  in  minde,  heo  seemed  little  to  re- 
gard any  consayle  that  was  given  him  to 
that  purpose,  but  to  hasten  thence  ns  fast  as 
ho  might."  After  landing  in  a  "  sickly 
port,"  and  losing  many  of  his  men,  Sir 
Francis  met  with  contrary  winds,  and  pro- 
visions grew  scarce.  During  this  time  of 
trouble,  Thomas  Maynardo  writes : 


"  I  questioned  with  our  gencrall.  bcingo  often 

Erivate  with  him,  whilst  we  staid  here,  to  see  if 
co  would  reveale  to  mec  any  of  his  purposes; 
and  I  demanded  of  him,  why  hee  so  often  con- 
jured me,  being  in  England,  to  stay  with  him 
in  these  partes  as  long  as  himsclfe,  and  whero 
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the  place  was.    He  answered  me  with  griefo, 

{irotcst'mgc  that  hco  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
ndies  as  mvsealfe,  and  that  ho  never  thought 
an;  place  could  ho  so  changed,  as  it  were,  from 
a  delitious  and  pleasant  arbour  into  a  vast 
and  desartc  wilderncsse ;  besides  the  variable- 
nesse  of  the  wind  and  weather,  so  stormio  and 
blusterous  as  bee  never  sawe  it  before.  But 
hee  most  wondered  that  since  his  coming  out  of 
England  he  never  Bawo  sayle  worth  giving 
chaee  unto ;  vet  in  the  greatness  of  his  minde. 
hee  would,  in  the  end,  conclude  with  these 
wordes : — 1  It  matters  not,  man ;  God  hath 
many  things  in  store  for  us ;  and  I  know  many 
means  to  do  her  Majestic  good  service,  and  to 
make  us  riche :  for  wo  must  have  gold  before 
we  sec  England when,  goode  gentleman,  (in 
my  concete)  it  fared  with  him  as  with  some 
carelesse  livingo  man  who  prodigally  consumes 
his  time,  fondly  perswadingo  himsclfe  that  the 
nurse  that  feddo  him  in  his  childhood  will  like- 
wise nourish  lmn  in  his  old  age,  and  finding  the 
dugge  dried  and  withered,  enforced  then  to  be- 
hold his  folly,  tormented  in  mind,  dieth  with  a 
starved  bodie.  Hee  had,  beside  his  own  adven- 
ture, gaged  his  own  reputation  greatly,  in  pro- 
misingc  her  Majestic  to  do  her  honorable  ser- 
vice, and  to  rcturno  her  a  very  profitable  adven- 
ture; and  havinge  sufficiently  experienced  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  how  hard  it  was  to  reco- 
ver favour  onco  ill  thought  of,  tho  mistrcssc  of 
his  fortune  now  leaving  him  to  yield  to  a  dis- 
contented mind.  And  since  our  return  from 
Panama,  he  never  carried  mirth  nor  joy  in  his 
face.  Yet  no  man  that  ho  loved  must  conjec- 
ture that  he  took  thought  thereof.  But  here 
he  began  to  grow  sickly.  ...  On  the 
twenty-eighth  wo  came  to  Portobello.  .  .  . 
This  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  Sir  Francis 
died.  The  next  day,  Sir  Thomas  Baskcrvillo 
carried  him  about  a  league  off,  and  buried  him 
in  the  sea." 

Maynarde's  narrative  is  followed  by  a 
Spanish  account  of  Drake's  attack  upon 
Puerto  Rico,  also  published  from  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  to  bo  regretted 
that  the  editor,  Mr.  Coolcy,  did  not  follow 
Mr.  R.  II.  Major's  example,  and  give  a 
translation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Knglish 
reader,  as,  though  it  is  a  document  of  con- 
siderable interest,  it  is,  in  its  present  form, 
quite  useless  to  half  the  readers  of  the 
Ilakluyt  books. 

The  narratives  of  voyages  towards  the 
north-west,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  Cathay 
and  India,  contain  some  of  the  noblest  ex- 
amples of  courage  and  fortitude  on  record. 
We  cannot  too  much  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  this  volume  into  families;  child- 
ren of  all  ages  would  gladly  read  the  stir- 
ring adventures  of  those  bold  mariners  who 
dared,  with  a  noble  end  in  view,  to  face 


animated  their  enterprise  and  sustained 
them  equally  in  success  and  failure.  This 
volume  is  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rundall, 
who  has  prefaced  it  with  remarks  upon  the 
"claims  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  to  be 
considered  as  a  discoverer."  The  sketch 
given  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  proves,  to  such  as 
may  havo  doubted  it,  that  Sir  Hugh  is 
worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  phalanx  of 
great  men  whose  names  grace  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Rundall's  collection.  There  seems,  in- 
deed, little  reason  to  doubt  his  having  dis- 
covered Greenland,  for  Purchas  says  plainly, 
in  speaking  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  that 
ho  cast  anchor  at  a  certain  place  to  which 
the  following  remark  is  applied,  "  And  this 
is  the  land  which  is  now  called  Greenland, 
or  King  Jamc3  his  Land,  and  is  known  to 
the  Hollanders  by  the  name  of  Spitzber- 
gcn."  Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  (which 
dates  his  visit  to  Greenland  before  those 
which  arc  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  the  first,) 
subsequent  writers  have  ascribed  to  tho 
Dutch  the  honour  of  this  discovery.  Mr. 
Rundall  maintains,  and,  to  our  mind,  proves, 
that  Purchas  is  correct  in  giving  it  to  our 
countryman.  Sir  Hugh  WillougTiby's  diary 
was  found  by  some  Russian  fisherman  in  a 
deserted  vessel  in  the  haven  of  Arzina  near 
Kcgor,  in  Lapland.  It  is  in  this  inhospitable 
spot  that,  in  all  probability,  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby, with  seventy  companions,  perished 
from  cold  and  starvation.  The  concluding 
passage  of  his  journal  makes  this  pretty  cer- 
tain :  "  Wo  sent  out  three  men  S.S.  W.,  to 
search  if  they  could  find  people,  which  went 
three  dayes  journey,  but  could  find  nono. 
After  that  we  sent  out  three  W.  four  daye'a 
journey,  which  in  like  sort  returned  without 
finding  any  people  or  any  similitude  of  habi- 
tation." In  addition  to  the  discovery  of 
Greenland,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Sir 
Hugh  was  the  first  to  reach  Russia  by  tho 
Northern  Ocean  :  in  speaking  of  this  enter- 
prise, our  great  Milton  says : — 

"  Tho  discovery  of  Russia  by  the  Northern 
Ocean,  mado  first  by  any  nation  that  wo  know, 
by  Englishmen,  might  have  seemed  an  enter- 
prise almost  heroic,  if  any  other  end  than  ex- 
cessive love  of  gain  or  traffic  had  animated  the 
design." 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  certainly  does  not 
fu;  fait  tho  claim  to  being  "  almost  heroic," 
as  he  did  not  in  any  way  share  in  the  sordid 
motives  which  prompted  the  enterprise  he 


every  danger  and  sail  upon  new  seas  of  conducted.    Had  he  lived  to  give  an  ac- 


which  only  the  perils  were  certainly  known. 
In  following  them  through  their  privations 
and  dangers  the  young  render  could  not  fail 


count  of  his  discoveries,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  taken  a  high  rank  among  the 
sea  worthies;  but  falling  a  martyr  to  tho 


to  imbibe  some  portion  of  that  spirit  which1  work  he  boldly  sought,  his  glory  has  well- 
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nigh  perished  with  him  in  the  foroign  haven 
of  Arzina. 

The  narratives  which  fill  Mr.  Rundall's 
volume  are  thoso  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  Sir 
Martin  Frobishcr,  Master  John  Davis, 
Captain  George  Way  mouth,  Master  John 
Knight,  Master  Henry  Hudson,  Sir  Thomas 
Button,  James  Hall,  Captain  Gibbons,  By  rot 
and  Baffin,  Captain  Hawkridgc,  Captain 
Luke  Fox,  and  Captain  James.  It  is  diffi- 
cult among  such  a  number  of  great  names 
to  choose  one  or  more  for  particular  notice  ; 
but  wo  have  selected  one  passage  for  ex- 
tract, which  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable, 
and  must  bo  read  as  an  example  of  the 
heroic  acts  to  bo  met  with  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

In  1911,  a  mutiny  broke  out  under  Hud- 
son ;  it  was  headed  by  one  Greene,  a  man 
whom  Hudson  had  loaded  with  benefits. 

"  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  (fireenc's)  de- 
cision, and  under  his  superintendence,  that  the 
roaster  and  his  son  were  exposed  in  a  frail  ves- 
sel to  the  tempestuous  and  i.  -.1.  '..inhered  sea. 
Henry  Hudson,  the  master,  John  Hudson,  his 
son.  and  six  others  of  the  crew,  who  were  either 
sick  or  disabled,  wore  brutally  driven  from 
their  cabin*,  and  thrust  on  board  the  ahallop. 
A  seventh,  a  hale  and  stout  roan,  followed. 
He  was  the  carpenter,  John  King  by  name. 
Honestly  refusing  to  participate  in  the  guilt  of 
the  majority  of  the  crew,  and  nobly  resolving 
to  share,  whatever  it  might  be,  the  fate  of  his 
commander,  he  left  the  ship  for  the  shallop, 
unmoved  by  the  ontrcatics  of  his  otherwise 
merciless  comrades.  The  victims  were  no  sooner 
on  board,  than  the  shallop  was  cut  adrift,  and 
the  ship  went  away  under  full  sail.  .  .  . 
In  a  short  tirno  they  lost  sight  of  the  shallop, 
and  forever." 

"The  Historic  of  Trnvaile  into  Virginia 
Britannia,"  is  printed  for  the  first  time,  from 
an  original  manuscript  written  by  William 
Straehey,  who  was  secretary  to  tho  Virginian 
colony  in  its  early  days.  The  editor,  Mr. 
Major,  has  prefaced  the  "  Historic"  with  a 
sketch  of  the  misfortunes  of  tho  first  Vir- 
ginian settlers.  To  those  who  have  not 
read  a  more  detailed  account  in  Robertson's 
America,  or  elsewhere,  this  preface  will  be 
found  entertaining.  Mr9.  Major  has  graced 
the  book  with  some  very  good  etchings, 
illustrative  of  the  ancient  Virginian  customs 
and  costumes. 

Tho  history  of  William  Straehey  was 
evidently  intended  to  have  been  a  very  vo 
luminous  work,  as  he  calls  the  present  por 
tion  of  it,  first  and  second  books  of  the. 
first  decade.    Had  he  lived  to  an  age  allow- 
ing of  the  completion  of  his  ten  decades, 
we  should  have  had,  undoubtedly,  a  valu- 
able history  of  Virginia;  ns  it  is,  we  have 
little  m^ro  than  an  accurate  description  of 


the  country  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  were 
on  the  arrival  of  Straehey  and  his  parly. 

Straehey's  description  of  tho  celebrated 
chief  Powhatlan  is  very  arousing:  of  his 
[>crson  he  says  : — 

u  He  is  supposed  to  be  little  leave  than  eighty 
years  old,  I  dare  not  say  how  much  more ; 
others  say  ho  is  of  a  tall  staturo  and  cleano 
lymbes,  of  a  sad  aspect,  rownd  fatt  visaged, 
with  graic  haires,  but  plaino  and  thin,  hanging 
upon  his  broad  shoulders ;  some  few  baires 
upon  his  chio.  and  so  on  his  upper  lippo :  ho 
hath  beonc  a  strong  and  able  ealvadge.synowyo, 
and  of  a  daring  spirit,  vigilant,  ambitious,  subtle 
to  enlarge  his  dominions." 

His  wives  appear  to  have  been  as  many 
as  his  years  ;  for  wc  are  told  that  he  might 
have  "as  many  women  as  ho  will,  and* 
hath  (a9  is  supposed)  more  than  a  hundred." 
These  fair  Virginians  resided  M  still  in  thoir 
scverall  places,"  and  not  in  one  seraglio. 
Among  them  were  always  two  favoured 
damsels  who,  when  Powhatlan  lay  on  his 
bed,  sat  one  nt  his  head  and  the  other  at  his 
feet.  These  samo  ladie9  had  the  honour  of 
sitting  at  meal  times,  and  upon  state  occa- 
sions, at  his  right  and  left  hand.  Our  his- 
torian also  says  that  there  was  some  dozen 
of  his  wives  in  whoso  company  the  chief 
took  particular  delight,  "  being  for  the  most 
parte,  very  young  women,"  and  these  went 
with  him  from  hoiiso  to  house,  as  he  hunted 
or  changed  his  abode  for  pleasure. 

The  latter  part  of  Straehey's  book  assumes 
the  stylo  of  a  "  historie  ;"  and  in  this  part  ho 
bears  testimony  to  the  care  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  for  his  unfortunate  colony.  Af- 
ter speaking  of  his  ill  success,  he  says  : — 

"Thus  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  wearied  with  so 
great  an  expence,  and  abused  with  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  the  employed,  after  he  had  sent  (as 
vou  may  sec  by  these  fivo  severall  tymes)  col- 
lonies  and  supplies  at  his  owne  charges,  and 
nowe  at  length  both  himself  and  his  successors 
thus  betrayed,  he  was  even  nowe  content  to  sub- 
mit the  fortune  of  the  poore  men's  lives,  and 
lief  of  the  holy  accion  ytself,  into  favour  and 
protection  of  the  God  of  all  mercy,  whoso  will 
and  pleasure  he  submitted  unto  to  be  fulfilled 
in  all  things  ells,  so  in  this  one  particulcr." 

This,  written  evidently  in  a  style  of  ap- 
proval, by -one  of -the  sufferers,  and  by  ono 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  colony, — 
clears  Raleigh  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
too  lightly  abandoned  those  who  depended  on 
him  for  support.  Even  after  the  failures 
alluded  to  by  Straehey,  Raleigh  made  fresh 
efforts  to  assist  the  colony,  but,  as  wc  havo 
seen,  the  energy  of  one  man,  though  that 
man  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, and  much  less 
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of  the  mercenary  company  who  succeeded  to 
his  responsibilities,  was  not  sufficient  to  car- 
ry out  so  vast  a  project. 

The  M  Divers  Voyages  touching  the  Dis- 
covery of  America"  wero  published  in  1582, 
by  Richard  Hakluyt,  whose  name  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Society  the  works  of  which 
we  are  reviewing.  Ilia  collection  of  voy- 
ages would  havo  formed  the  first  volume  is- 
sued by  it,  had  it  not  been  that  Mr.  Rich, 
the  late  intelligent  American  publisher,  was 
contemplating  publishing  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count at  the  timo  the  Society  started. 

Richard  Ilakluyt  was  a  clergyman  of  good 
family.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1553, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Westminster 
school.  While  there  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Richard  Ilakluyt,  who  seems  to 
have  first  awakened  his  taste  for  cosmogra- 
phy and  maritime  discovery.  He  says,  de- 
scribing his  visit, 

"  I  found  lying  open  upon  his  boord  ccrtane 
bookes  of  cosmographie  with  an  universal 
mappe  :  he  seeing  me  somewhat  curious  in  the 
view  thereof  began  to  instruct  my  ignorance. 

.  .  .  From  the  mappe  he  brought  me  to 
the  Bible,  and  tnrning  to  the  107th  Psalmo,  di- 
rected me  to  the  23d  and  24th  verses,  where  I 
read  that  they  which  go  downo  to  the  sea  in 
shins  and  by  the  great  waters,  they  see  the  Lord 
and  his  woonders  in  the  deepe,  &c,  which  words 
of  the  prophet,  together  with  my  cousin's  dis- 
course, (tilings  of  high  and  rare  delight  to  my 
young  nature,)  tooke  in  me  so  deepe  an  impres- 
sion that  I  constantly  resolved,  if  ever  I  were 
preferred  to  the  university,  I  would  by  God's 
assistance,  prosecute  that  knowledge  and  kind 
of  literature,  the  doorcs  whereof  (after  a  sort) 
wero  so  happily  opened  unto  me." 

In  his  after  years,  Richard  Ilakluyt  fully  ! 
carried  out  this  resolve,  and  interested  him- 1  extracts,  illustrative  of  Japanese  manners 
self  by  writing  and  action,  in  all  that  con- 1 and  ways  of  thinking.  The  first  is  an  ac- 
cerncd  44  that  knowledge  and  kind  of  litem- ieount  of  the  manner  of  punishing  men 
turc."  It  was  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 'holding  posts  under  government — soldiers, 
the  merchants,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  rc-  \  statesmen,  &c.  Instead  of  causing  them  to 
signed  his  patent  of  discovery.    He  pub-  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the  em 


how  at  one  time  all  nations  were  freely  ad- 
mitted into  the  now  exclusive  empire,  and 
how  they  were  banished  thence  in  consequence 
of  their  own  gross  misconduct,  making  re- 
ligious zeal  an  excuse  for  constant  rebellion 
and  misdemeanours.  Secondly,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Japoniain  the  lGth 
Century,"  taken  from  u  the  Firstc  Booko  of 
Relations  of  Moderne  State  s,"  a  manuscript 
of  which  the  exact  date  is  not  known,  though 
it  may  be  nearly  conjectured  from  the  fact 
of  Elizabeth's  being  mentioned  as  "  the 
Ri  incesse  or  Queeue  of  England  ;"  thirdly,  a 
collection  of  letters  written  by  William 
Adams,  an  Englishman  of  low  birth,  who 
was  cast  destitute  upon  the  shores  of  Japan, 
and  through  his  own  talent,  and  th^  empe- 
ror's justice  and  munificence,  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  rose  to  the  highest  rank  the 
emperor  could  bestow  on  him  ;  fourthly  and 
lastly,  of  a  large  collection  of  notes  on  vari- 
ous subjects  connected  with  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  These  are  entertaining  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected from  all  writings,  old  and  new,  relat- 
ing to  the  Japanese  empire.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  cannot  too  much 
thank  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  editor  of  this  book,  for  giving 
them  in  one  volume  of  good  type,  what  has 
hitherto  been  scattered,  and  practically 
almost  buried,  in  old  manuscripts,  to  deci- 
pher which  scarcely  any  motive  short  of  a 
contemplated  history  of  Japau  Mould  brace 
up  ono's courage.  Within  the  small  compass 
of  this  volume  of  some  200  pages  is  contain- 
ed all  the  real  knowledge  that  exists  con- 
cerning the  now  closed  empire. 

From  the  notes  we  subjoin  two  curious 


lished  several  books  upon  the  subject  of  the 
then  recent  discoveries,  and  collected  and 
edited  the  writings  of  others  who  had  writ 


peror,  upon  such  an  one's  being  convicted 
of  crime,  sends  him  an  order  to  rip  himself 
up.    In  contemplation  of  this  casualty  all 


ten  before  him.    The  present  edition  of  his '  persons  subject  to  it  carry  about  with  thera 
"  Divers  Voyages"  is  extremely  well  edited'  in  travelling  the  official  dress  used  upon  the 
by  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, who  has  prefaced  it  with  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Hakluyt's  life,  and  added  to  the 
text  many  valuable  notes. 

The  "Divers  Voyages"  themselves  are 
much  in  the  style  of  those  collected  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Rundall,  and  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  second  volume  of  that  work. 
The  44  Memorials  of  Japan"  consist  of, 


occasion  of  self-immolation — a  white  robe, 
destitute  of  the  armorial  bearings  usually 
worn.  The  ceremony  itself  is  thus  re- 
gulated : — 


«  On  the  order  of  the  sovereign  being  com- 
municated to  the  offender  bo  forthwith  des- 
patches invitations  to  his  friends  for  a  specified 
day.  The  visitors  are  regaled  with  Zakhi,  (a 
strong- water  distilled  from  rice,)  and  when  a 
first  a  preface  by  the  editor  Mr.  Rundall,  in  tam  quantitj  hli8  been  drunk/the  host  takes 
which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  Japanese  history  i  leave  of  his  friends,  preparatory  to  the  second 
in  connexion  with  the  Europeans,  shewing '  reading  of  the  order  tor  his  death.   This  being 
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done,  usually  among  the  highest,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  secretary  and  the  government 
officer,  the  condemned  man  makes  a  speech  or 
offers  some  complimentary  address  to  the  com- 
pany  :  then  inclining  his  bead  forward,  he  un- 
sheathes his  cattan,  and  inflicts  two  gashes  on 
bis  abdomen,  one  horizontal,  and  the  other  per- 
pendicular. A  confidential  servant,  who  is 
stationed  for  the  purpose  in  the  rear,  imme- 
diately smites  off  the  head  of  his  master." 

The  performance  of  this  peculiar  kind  of 
suicide  is  much  studied  in  Japan,  where  the 
youth  learn  to  slash  themselves  gracefully, 
as  a  necessary  accomplishment,  under  effi- 
cient tutors.  It  is  a  mode  of  suicide  chosen 
in  all  voluntary  instances.  Of  such  an  in- 
stance our  second  extract  aftbrds  a  curious 
oxamplo : — 

"  Two  high  officers  of  the  court  mot  on  the 
palace  stairs,  and  jostled  each  other.  One  was 
an  irascible  man,  and  immediately  demanded 
satisfaction.  The  other,  of  a  placable  disposi- 
tion, represented  that  tho  circumstance  was  ac- 
cidental, and  tendered  ample  apology,  repre- 
senting that  satisfaction  could  not  be  reasonably 
demanded.  Tho  irascible  man,  however,  would 
not  be  appeased,  and  finding  he  could  not  pro- 
voke the  other  to  a  conflict,  suddenly  drew  up 
his  robes,  unsheathed  his  cattan,  and  cut  him- 
self in  the  prescribed  mode.  As  a  point  of 
honour  bis  adversary  was  under  the  necessity 
of  following  his  example,  and  the  irascible  man, 
before  ho  breathed  his  last,  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  tho  object  of  his  passion  dying  beside 
him." 

Tin's  placable  man,  first  trying  to  soothe 
his  angry  comrade  by  every  concession  con- 
sistent with  honour,  and  still,  when  honour 
demanded  it,  unflinchingly  inflicting  on  him- 
self the  fatal  slash,  gives  us  a  high  idea  of 
the  Japanese  character.  A  third  passage 
we  had  marked  for  extract,  but  for  which 
we  have  not  space,  tells  us  of  a  noble  Ja- 

Cneso  lady  who  was  forcibly  robbed  of  her 
nour  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  who,  on  his  return,  refused  to  receive 
him  otherwise  than  as  ngucst  till  she  should 
have  revealed  something  to  him,  which  she 
promised  to  do  on  tho  morrow.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  she  assembled  her  friends  and 
relations,  and,  among  thorn,  tho  man  who 
had  dishonoured  her.  She  then,  weeping  on 
her  husband's  shoulder,  told  her  talc ;  but 
did  not  name  the  offender.  Her  husband 
and  all  the  company  endeavoured  to  shew 
her  that  she  had  done  no  wrong,  though  the 
author  of  her  sorrow  deserved  death.  She 
refused  to  be  comforted,  and  springing  sud- 
denly from  her  husband's  embrace,  throw 
herself  from  tho  terrace.  Tho  unnamed 
culprit  escaped  amidst  the  confusion  that 
followed,  and  was  found  by  those  who  first 
descended,  weltering  in  his  blood  by  tho 


side  of  his  victim :  he  had  killed  himself  in 
the  national  manner. 

"The  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Flo- 
rida," is  an  exceedingly  amusing  history, 
written  by  a  gentleman  of  Elvas,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Portuguese  by  the  indefati- 
gable Richard  Hakluyt.  It  is  now  re- 
printed from  the  edition  of  1611,  not  having 
been  included  in  either  of  the  editions  of 
llakluyt's  celebrated  collection  ;  though  it 
appeared  in  a  supplement  to  that  of  1809. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  translation  from  the 
Portuguese,  relating  some  of  the  same  in- 
cidents as  the  first.  This  translation  is  made 
by  tho  editor,  Mr.  Rye,  who  has  also  writ- 
ten an  amusing  preface. 

Tho  next  work  issued  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  is  in  two  volumes,  called  "  Notes 
upon  Russia/'  They  were  written  in  Latin, 
by  the  Baron  Sigismund  von  Herberstein, 
Ambassador  from  tho  Court  of  Germany  to 
the  Grand  Prince  Vasiley  Ivanovich,  in  the 
vcars  1517  and  1526,  and  are  now  trans- 
lated,  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Major.  Not 
tho  least  interesting  part  of  this  work  is  the 
editors  introduction,  containing  a  biography 
of  tho  author,  which,  together  with  some 
notices  of  Ilerbcrstcin's  predecessors  in 
Russian  history,  form  the  great  bulk  of  tho 
first  volume.  Mr.  Major  has  also  given  us 
three  letters  in  verse,  written  by  Master 
George  Turbeville,  who  was  attached  to  an 
embassy  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Court 
of  Moscow,  in  1568.  This  work,  though 
not  wanting  in  curious  matter,  is  perhaps 
less  fitted  than  any  of  the  foregoing  volumes 
for  occupying  a  place  among  the  publications 
of  the  Hakluyt  Society.  It  is  rather  a  his- 
tory than  a  work  of  observation  and  travel, 
and  though  well  worth  attcution  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  the  past  and  future  of  Russia 
arc  felt  to  be  matters  of  world-wide  interest 
and  import,  we  think  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  Society  had  left  its  trans- 
lation and  republication  to  some  more  sui- 
table source,  particularly  since  it  will  take 
many  years,  at  the  present  rato  of  publica- 
tion, to  issue  the  numerous  "  raro  or  unpub- 
lished Voyages  aud  Travels,"  which  it  is  tho 
avowed  object  of  tho  Hakluyt  Society  to 
place  before  the  world. 

The  last  work  upon  our  list  is  of  equal 
popular  interest  with,  and  of  scientific  im- 
portance considerably  greater  than,  any  of 
its  predecessors.  Wo  very  much  regret 
that  the  circumstance  of  our  not  having  re- 
ceived this  volume  until  tho  bulk  of  this 
article  was  in  type,  should  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  consider  the  work  in  tho 
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detailed  manner  it  deserves.  It  contains 
the  record  of  the  throe  voyages  of  the 
much,  but  not  enough  famed  Barents,  in 
search  of  the  North- East  Passage.  These 
voyages  were  performed  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  with  means  and  appli- 
ances fur  inferior  to  those  of  modern  travel- 
lers ;  yot  wonderful  to  say,  this  Dutchman 
may  be  considered  as  without  a  rival  to 
this  day,  in  the  list  of  Arctic  explorers.  He 
succeeded  in  pushing  his  way  twenty-four 
days'  sail,  and  nearly  one  half  the  length  of 
Nova  Zembla,  farther  in  the  direction  of  the 
North-Kast  Passage  than  any  other  discov- 
erer before  or  since  his  time.  lie  is  also 
proved,  by  the  editor  of  the  present  volume, 
who  presents  us  with  a  map  of  Barents' 
course,  according  to  his  carefully  recorded 
astronomical  and  other  observations,  to  have 
circumnavigated  Spitzbergen  ; — a  feat  not 
recorded  as  having  been  performed  by  any 
other  man  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  into  such 
neglect  has  the  narrative  of  Barents'  Arctic 
explorations  fallen,  and  with  so  little  care 
docs  it  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  pe- 
rused, that  this  fact  is  not  alluded  to  by 
Barrow,  Scoresby,  Beechy,  or  any  other 
■writer  on  Arctic  discovery. 

The  extreme  northern  point  reached  by 
Admiral  Lutkc,  in  his  surveys  in  1821- 
1824,  was  Cape  Nassau,  lat.  76°  34',  re- 
garded  by  him  as  the  same  with  the  Cape 
Nassau  of  Barents,  lat.  76°  30'.  The  Rus- 
sian academician,  Baer,  differs  from  Lutkc's 
opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  tho  maps  in 
which  Barents'  Land — as  tho  editor  rightly 
designates  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Nassau 
■ — is  given,  and  considers  Cape  Nassau  as 
the  extreme  north  of  Nova  Zembla.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  tho  track  of  Ba- 
rents' observations  in  the  present  work, 
without  feeling  that  the  question  is  once  for 
all  decided  against  Baer.  Therd  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  Barents,  with  tho  help  of 
steam  and  modern  appliances,  would  have 
accomplished  the  North-East  Passage. 
There  is  no  part  of  his  course  which  is 
recorded  with  greater  minuteness  than  the 
coast  north  of  Cape  Nassau ;  and  the  per- 
fect coincidence  of  his  observations,  south 
of  that  point,  with  those  of  the  modern  ex- 
plorer of  Nova  Zembla,  Lutkc,  makes  it 
impossible  to  doubt  but  that  the  erasure  of 
Barents'  Land  from  the  mai>3,  by  Ziwolka 
and  Baer,  must  have  arisen  from  a  very  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  work  here  re- 
printed. So  much  for  the  scientific  value  of 
this  volume.  As  regards  its  popular  inter- 
est, we  can  only  say,  that  it  contains  the 
description  of  ono  of  the  most  marvellous 
and  heroic  feats  of  courage,  energy,  and  pa- 
tient endurance  upon  record. 
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The  third  and  most  notable  voyage,  when 
Barents  succeeded  in  turning  the  northern 
extremity  of  Nova  Zembla,  was  performed 
in  a  vessel  of  50  tons  burthen.  Ho  and 
his  company  spent  ten  months — the  first 
Arctic  wintering — in  that  inhospitable  re- 
gion, without  a  murmur,  and  returned  tho 
whole  distance  in  open  boats,  (! !)  exposed 
to  danger  and  difficulties,  overwhelming  to 
anything  short  of  the  most  heroic  degree  of 
Christian  fortitude, — which  seems  to  have 
been  theirs.  Barents  died  on  this  famous 
returning  voyage,  in  the  arms,  as  it  were,  of 
a  most  noble  victory. 

Concerning  the  editorship  of  this  volume, 
by  Dr.  Beke,  we  need  say  no  more  than 
that  the  industry  and  sagacity  which  it  ex- 
hibits arc  worthy  of  its  great  subject. 


Art.  V.— The  Cfiurchof  Christ,  in  its  Idea, 
Attributes,  and  Ministry,  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  Controversy  on  the  subject 
between  Romanists  and  Protestants.  By 
Edward  Arthur  Litton,  M.A.,  Perpe- 
tual Curate  of  Stockton  Heath,  Cheshire, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.* 
London,  1851. 

Tins  is  a  work  of  great  excellence,  and  of 
great  importance.  Mr.  Litton  is  a  man  of 
decided  ability,  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  both  in 
their  scriptural  and  in  their  ecclesiastical  as- 
pects. The  work  is  deserving  of  high  com- 
mendation, both  on  account  of  the  talent 
and  erudition  which  it  exhibits,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  soundness  and  practical 
importance  of  the  views  which  it  advocates. 
It  discusses  topics  which  are  of  peculiar  in- 
terest and  importance  in  the  present  day,  and 
it  discusses  most  of  them  in  a  way  well  fitted, 
in  our  judgment,  to  advance  tho  interests  of 
truth.  Mr.  Litton  takes  his  stand,  firmly 
and  decidedly,  on  the  great  scriptural  prin- 
ciples with  respect  to  the  Church,  which  were 
maintained  by  the  great  body  of  the  Refor- 
mers, including  the  Reformers  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  by  a  vigorous  and  effective 
application  of  these  principles,  he  overturns 
from  the  foundation  tho  notions  on  which 
some  of  the  leading  departments  of  the 
Popish  and  Tractarian  systems  are  based. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  tho  true  doc- 
trino  of  Scripture  on  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  Church,  enters  as  an  clement  of 

•  We  rejoice  to  see  that  since  the  publication  of 
this  work,  Mr.  Litton  has  been  appointed  Vice- Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 
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fundamental  importance  into  the  controversy 
between  Protestants  and  Romanists.  Bos. 
suet,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  dexterous 
defenders  of  Romanism,  was  accustomed  to 
advise  Papists,  when  disputing  with  Protest- 
ants, to  begin  with  the  subject  of  the  Church. 
And  the  advice  was  undoubtedly  judicious; 
1st,  because  Papists  can  support  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  Church,with  fully  as  much 
plausibility  as  any  of  thoso  tenets  in  which 
they  differ  from  Protestants,  and  2d,  because 
the  establishment  of  Popish  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Church,  goes  far  to  scttlo  in  their 
favour  the  wholo  controversy  between  them 
and  their  opponents.  Romanists  hold  up 
the  Church  as  a  rule  or  standard  of  faith, 
and  when  they  undertako  to  establish  its 
claims  in  this  character  from  Scripture,  the 
one  common  standard  in  the  authority  of 
which  both  parties  arc  agreed,  and  from  which 
therefore,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound 
reasoning,  all  legitimate  discussion  between 
them  must  take  its  origin,  Protestants  are 
bound  to  meet  their  arguments,  and  to  prove 
that  they  arc  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for 
which  arc  they  adduced.  The  "  Church  princi- 
ples" which  the  Tractarians  have  so  strcnu- 


and  import  of  the  sacred  Seriptures.  Tho 
definition  of  the  visible  Church,  or  rather  of 
a  vhiblo  Church,  given  in  tho  Nineteenth  Ar- 
ticle of  tho  Church  of  England,  is  thoroughly 
Protestant,  and  entirely  accordant  with  the 
views  generally  held  by  the  Reformers.  It 
is  this,  that  "the  visible  Church  of  Christ  is 
a  congregation  of  faithful  (believing)  men, 
in  tho  which  the  pure  AVord  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  minis- 
tered according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all 
those  things  th  t  of  necessity  are  requisite 
to  the  same."  This  definition  must  be  held 
in  all  fairness  to  teach  by  plain  implication, 
1st,  that  the  right  or  title  of  any  society  to 
bo  considered  a  Church  of  Christ,  is  not  to 
be  detcrfhincd  by  the  form  of  its  external 
government,  and,  2d,  that  its  claim  to  this 
character  must  be  decided,  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  substantial  accordance  of  its 
doctrines,  and  of  its  teaching  and  practice 
in  regard  to  the  sacraments,  with  the  mind 
and  will  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Theso  positions  were  held  by  all  the 
Reformers,  including  thoso  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Tho  first  of  them  overturns  the 
rinciplo  of  the  Papists  and  of  the  High 


ously  defended,  and  of  the  value  and  impor-j  Church  Prelatists,  as  to  subjection  to  the 


tance  of  which  they  have  been  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  boasting,  are  certain  notions,  of 
a  Popish  complexion,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  Church,  includ- 
ing its  sacraments  and  ministry.  And  the 
process  of  transition  from  Tractarianism  to 
Popery,  which  has  been  going  on  so  exten- 
sively of  late,  has  been  manifestly  produced, 
just  by  men  having  been  led  to  form  more 
clear  and  definite  conceptions  of  these 
Church  principles,  and  to  follow  them  out 
more  boldly  and  honestly  to  their  legitimate 
results. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  true  scrip- 
tural definition  or  description  of  the  Church, 
formed  an  important  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  Reformers  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  hence  the  prominence  given  to 
this  topic  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  as  well  as  in  thejhcologieal  sys- 
tems of  th 
tho  Church 

to  introduce  into  the  definition  or  description 
of  the  Churth,  some  ideas  or  elements  which 
might  go,  more  or  less  fully,  to  foreclose 
the  general  questions  at  issue" between  them 
and  their  opponents,  while  Protestants  have 
directed  their  efforts  to  prove,  that  scriptural 
views  of  the  Church  give  no  countenance  to 
the  introduction  of  these  ideas  ot  elements 
into  the  definition  or  description  that  ought 
to  be  given  of  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  leave 
all  the  particular  questions  at  issue,  to  be 


c  pa  i 

decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  true  meaning  |  Scripture  which  require,  or  even  warrant, 


Bishop  of  Rome,  or  to  any  bishop,  being  an 
essential  or  determining  characteristic  of  the 
truo  Church.  Tho  second  establishes  tho 
propriety  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  any 
society,  taking  precedence  of  the  inquiry  into 
anything  elso,  such  as  its  general  govern- 
ment or  the  unbroken  succession  of  its 
ministry,  alleged  to  affect  its  ecclesiastical 
stauding,  and  tho  right  of  all  to  conduct  this 
investigation  for  themselves  by  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  Scripture,  untrammelled  by  any  pre- 
tensions to  ecclesiastical  authority.  These 
are  the  true  principles  of  Protestantism,  and 
they  have  been  held  by  all  Protestants 
worthy  of  tbc  name — by  all  but  High 
Church  Prclatists. 

The  influential  bearing  of  theso  questioi  s 
upon  the  controversy  between  Protestants 
and  Romanists,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  re- 
ference to  one  topic  that  has  often  been  dis- 
Romanists.    The  defenders  of  j  cussed  between  them.     The  Papists  have 
of  Rome  have  usually  laboured  | always  been  accustomed  to  omploy  against 

Protestants  an  argument  to  this  effect: 
Where  there  is  no  valid  ministry,  there  can 
be  no  true  Church  :  Protestants  have  not  a 
valid  ministry,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not 
a  true  Church.  The  major  proposition  in 
this  syllogism  is  based  on  the  general  idea, 
that  certain  external  qualities  or  features  in 
tho  ministry,  determine  the  right  of  a  society 
to  be  considered  a  truo  Church.  The  re- 
formers denied  this  principle,  and  disproved 
it  by  showing  that  there  are  no  materials  iu 
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the  introduction  of  any  specific  doctrine 
concerning  the  ministry  into  the  definition 
of  the  Church,  or  into  the  description  of 
•what  is  essential  to  it.  Papists  of  course 
laboured  to  establish  their  minor  proposi- 
tion, by  trying  to  show,  that  no  ministry  is 
valid  except  that  which  can  be  traced, 
through  an  unbroken  scries  of  episcopal  or- 
dinations, to  the  apostles.  The  Reformers 
were  accustomed  to  meet  this  argument  of 
the  Romanists  in  this  way  :  Wherever  there 
is  a  true  Church,  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  valid 
ministry  :  Protestant  societies  are  true 
Churches,  and,  therefore,  they  have,  or  may 
have,  a  right  or  title  to,  a  valid  ministry.  The 
major  proposition  in  this  syllogism,  it  will 
be  observed,  goes  somewhat  beyond  the 
mere  negation  of  the  Popish  major.  It  as- 
serts not  only  that  the  question  of  the  min- 
istry does  not  settle  the  question  of  the 
Church,  but  also,  moreover,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Church  does  settle  the  question 
of  the  ministry,  the  question  of  the  Church 
being  to  be  determined  by  a  fair  application 
of  the  elements  which  alone  Scripture  war- 
rants us  to  introduce  into  the  definition  of 
the  Church,  or  into  the  description  of  what 
is  essential  to  it.  This  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  two  subjects,  the  Church  and  the  min- 
istry, was  held  by  the  Reformers  ;  it  is*  im- 
plied  in  the  position  laid  down  in  the  West- 
minster Confession,  that  "to  the  catholic 
visible  Church,  Christ  hath  given  the  minis- 
try, oracles,  and  ordinances  of  God,"  (c.  xxv. 
a.  3,)  and  it  is  elaborately  maintained  in 
Claude's  Defence  of  the  Reformation. 

There  are,  however,  some  questions  re- 1 
garding  the  Church,  controverted  between 
the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  which ' 
are  not  directly*  settled  by  anything  usually  [ 
embodied  in  the  definition  or  description  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  visible  Church, 
and  which  must  be  determined  by  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  primary  and 
fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  Church  j 
in  Scripture.    Romanists  usually  contend  j 
that  there  is  no  other  and  higher  meaning  of  j 
the  word  Church  in  its  application  to  men  , 
while  on  earth,  than  as  a  designation  of  those,  | 
taken  collectively,  who  make  an  external 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  or  what  Pro- 
testants commonly  call  the  visible  Church. 
Protestants  deny  this,  and  maintain,  that 
the  primary  and   fundamental   sense  of 
the  word  Church  as  used  in  Scripture,  is, 
that  it  designates  the  multitude  or  company 
of  the  Kk-nrot,  the  called,  those  who  are  really 
brought  into  vital  union  with  Christ  by  true 
faith,  and  are  ultimately  saved.    If  the  word 
is  really  used  in  Scripture  in  this  sense,  as 
Protestants  think  they  can  prove,  then  it  is 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 


this  must  be  the  primary,  guiding,  meaning 
of  the  word,  that  lrom  which  its  other  mean- 
ings must  be  derived,  and  by  a  reference  to 
which  they  must  be  in  some  measure  de- 
termined. Protestants  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  Church  in  this  its 
primary  sense  as  invisible,  because  men 
canuot  know  with  certainty  during  this  life 
who  the  particular  individuals  are  of  whom 
it  is  composed. 

If  the  Church  in  its  primary  sense  is  com- 
posed of  those,  and  those  only,  who  are 
united  to  Christ  by  faith,  then  this  connects 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Church  with  most 
important  doctrinal  principles,  and  must 
materially  affect  all  the  views  that  ought  to 
be  taken  of  its  nature  and  functions.  More 
than  one  half  of  Mr.  Litton's  work  is  occu- 
pied with  an  investigation  of  the  Spiritual 
41  idea"  of  the  Church,  as  comprehending  the 
important  questions  which  have  now  been 
briefly  stated.  The  discussion  of  them  is 
very  complete  and  satisfactory.  It  exhibits 
not  only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
special  subjects  under  consideration,  but  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  substance  of 
Christian  theology,  or  the  general  scheme  of 
doctrine  taught  in  Scripture,  a  department 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Church 
of  England  divines,  who  have  engaged  in 
the  Popish  controversy  since  the  period  of 
the  Restoration  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
have  been  greatly  deficient.  It  furnishes  an 
excellent  antidote  to  the  zealous  efforts  which 
have  been  made  of  late  to  diffuse  Popish 
and  High-Church  notions  of  the  Church  and 
its  government,  including  what  arc  some- 
times called  the  sacerdotal  and  sacramental 
principles.  It  ably  advocates,  and  conclu- 
sively establishes  from  Scripture,  views 
upon  all  these  points,  which  are  thoroughly 
Protestant  and  evangelical,  and  entirely  ac- 
cordant with  the  grounds  taken  up  by  all 
the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Reformation. 

We  arc  naturally  led  to  contrast  this 
work  of  Mr.  Litton's  with  the  "Treatise  on 
the  Church  of  Christ,"  published  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Palmer,  ono  of  the  ori- 
ginators of  the  Tractarian  movement.  Mr. 
Palmer  is  entitled  to  some  respect,  be- 
cause of  tho  manliness  and  decision  with 
which  he  denounced  the  infidel  tendency  of 
the  development  theory,  as  put  forth  by 
Newman  and  his  friends,  even  before  they 
left;  the  Church  of  England,  and  becauso  of 
tho  firmness  and  tenacity  with  which  he 
continues  even  now  to  cling  to  tho  via 
media,  the  narrow  and  slippery  path  which, 
it  is  alleged,  runs  half  way  between  Pro- 
testantism and  Popery.  His  trcatiso  on 
the  Church  displays  considerable  ability 
and  extensive  erudition,  and  contains  a  good 
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deal  of  valuable  and  interesting  information,  i  anee  it  displays  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
It  is  an  elaborate  and  unshrinking  defence  pies  of  Christian  theology,  a  point  of  pri- 
of  the  High-Church  notions,  which  were  pro- 1  mary  importance  in  which  it  contrasts  most 
pagated  in  the  Church  of  England  in  Arch-  j  unfavourably  with  Mr.  Litton's  work.  In 
bishop  Land's  time,  and  have  been  main-  arguing  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  proper 
taincd  by  the  Nonjurors  and  the  Tractarians.  matter  of  the  Church,  in  the  highest  sense, 
Mr.  Palmer's  views  with  respect  to  t'ic  is  saints  or  holy  men,  he  gives  us  to  under- 
'  and  constitution,  the  qualities  and  stand,  that  men  may  have  repentance  and 
atives,  of  the  Church,  are,  of  course  faith,  without  having  regeneration  o 


nature 
prcrogati 

to  a  large  extent,  identical  in  substance 
with  thoso  of  Romanists,  but  are  not  fol- 
lowed out  with  the  completeness  and  consis- 
tency which  characterize  the  Popish  system. 
The  great  practical  difficulty  which  presses 
upon  Anglican  Tractarians  and  High  Church- 
men, in  carrying  out  their  principles  fully, 
is  the  want  of  any  adequate  or  decent  re 


regeneration  or  piety. 
Iledi  sproves  the  above-mentioned  position 
of  the  "  Dissenters,"  with  whom  he  is  ar- 
guing, by  trying  to  shew,  that  the  baptism 
by  which  men  are  admitted  into  the  visible 
Church  docs  not  imply  regeneration  and 
piety,  while  he  admits  that  it  implies  re- 
pentanco  and  faith.  He  says,  "  the  only 
conditions  for  baptism  (as  administered  by 


prescntalivc  of  the  Church,  the  want  of  any  |  the  Apostles)  were  repentance  and  faith  : 


party  who  can  be  plausibly  set  forth  as 
possessing  and  exercising  the  prerogatives 
which  they  ascribe  to  the  Church  in  ge- 
neral. They  concur  with  Humanists  in  ap- 
plying t)  the  Church  as  an  external  viiiblo 
society,  statements  in  Scripture,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  Protestants,  apply  only  to 
the  Church  as  designating  the  whole  body 
of  the  redeemed  and  the  saved.  "  Church 
principles"  represent  the  Church,  viewed  as 
an  external  visible  society,  as  conveying  to 


there  was  no  mention  of  regeneration,  sanc- 
tity, real  piety,  whether  visible  or  invisible, 
as  prerequisites  to  its  reception."  (Part  I., 
chap,  xiii.,  sec.  3.)  "What  conception  can 
Mr.  Palmer  have  of  repentance  and  faith, 
of  regeneration  and  piety  1  Is  it  net  plain, 
that,  with  all  his  erudition,  he  is  still  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  God's 
oracles  1 

One  great  excellence  of  Mr.  Litton's 
book  is,  that  it  is  based  upon  sound  scrip- 


men  and  conferring  upon  them,  especially  I  tural  views  of  theology,  of  the  leading  doc- 
through  the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments,  j  trincs  revealed  in  Scripture,  concerning  the 
the  spiritual  blessings  which  aro  necessary  great  oyeet  of  Jesus  Christ  in  establishing 
to  salvation.  The  claims  thus  put  forth  on  a  Church  on  earth,  and  the  way  and  manner 
behalf  of  the  Church  manifestly  require  that 
it  should  possess  infallibility  or  something 
like  it,  in  order  that  it  may  rightly  execute 
its  high  functions,  and  secure  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience  to  its  authority. 
Papists  provide  for  all  this  by  ascribing  in- 
fallibility to  the  Pope  or  to  General  Coun 


ray 

in  which  men  individually  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  blessings  of  salvation,  and  are 
prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
great  doctrines  of  Scripture  on  these  sub- 
jects, as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Confessions 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Litton 


cils,  and  by  representing  the  Romish  See  as  fully  understands  and  appreciates  ;  and  ho 


the  centre  of  unity  and  the  source  of  au 
thority  to  the  whole  Church.  Cut  the  Trac- 
tarians have  no  party  to  whom,  as  represent- 
ing the  Church,  they  could  decently  or  plau- 
sibly ascribe  these  high  prerogatives.  It 
would  be  palpably  absurd,  and  somewhat 
dangerous,  to  ascribe  them  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  to  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  or  to  the  Convocation.  On  this 
account,  the  infallibility  and  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Church  are  usually  rather  in- 
sinuated by  Anglicans,  than  boldly  and 
openly  maintained  ;  and  Church  principles, 
in  their  hands,  become  a  miserable  abortion, 
fitted  only  to  lead  men  to  adopt  the  more 
manly  and  consistent  course  of  joining  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

This  essential  weakness  of  Anglican  Iligh- 
Churehwm  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Palm- 
er's -work  ;  but  what  wo  wish  at  present 
especially  to  notice,  is  the  miserable  ignor- 

tol.  xviii.  17 — B 


faithfully  and  ably  applies  them  in  his  ex- 
position of  the  Idea,  the  Attributes,  and  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

We  have  not  space  or  leisure  at  present 
to  discuss  the  important  topics  brought 
before  us  in  Mr.  Litton's  work,  whethor 
those  in  which  we  agree  with,  or  those  in 
which  wo  differ  from,  him  ;  and  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  humbler  task  of 
simply  describing  what  tho  work  contains, 
allowing  the  author  to  speak  for  himself. 
The  work  is  one  which  w©  think  it  very  de- 
sirable that  the  clergy  of  tho  Church  of 
England  should  read  and  ponder.  It  is  well 
worthy  »f  their  careful  study ;  and  if  its 
views  were  generally  embraced  by  them, 
this  would  go  far  to  bring  back  that  impor- 
tant institution  to  the  Protestant  and  evan- 
gelical position,  which  it  occupied  for  tho 
greater  part  of  a  century  after  its  reforma- 
tion from  Popery. 
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Mr.  Litton  has  indicated  some  views  on 
tho  subject  of  infant  baptism  from  which 
we  decidedly  dissent,  believing  them  to  be 
unfounded  in  themselves,  and  wholly  unne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
adduced,  viz.,  the  refutation  of  the  figment 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  Wc  differ  from 
him  also  in  some  of  his  views  as  to  the 
binding  authority  of  Apostolic  practice  in 
matters  of  Church  government.  Hut  not- 
withstanding these  exceptions,  we  regard 
the  work  as  embodying  a  very  large  amount 
of  important  Protestant  truth. 

The  first  Book,  occupying  moro  than  one 
half  of  tho  volume,  is  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sition of  tho  "  Idea "  of  the  Church,  or  in 
other  words,  to  the  investigation  of  what 
the  elements  are,  which  the  word  of  Cod 
warrants  and  requires  us  to  introduce  into 
the  definition  of  the  Church,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  what  constitutes  it  or  is  essential  to 
it.  Tho  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bring 
out  fully  tho  opposito  views  of  Komanists 
and  Protestants  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  the 
Church.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  producing 
quotations  from  the  Trent  Catechism  in  the 
one  case,  and  from  the  Confessions  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  other.  After 
giving  a  number  of  extracts  from  Protes- 
tant Confessions  and  Catechisms,  Mr.  Lit- 
ton presents  tho  following  summary  of  what 
they  concur  in  teaching  upon  this  sub- 
ject : — 

"  Whatever  bo  the  merits  or  defects  of  Pro- 
testantism, it  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, that  it  is  not,  as  Bossuet  would  have  us 
believe,  a  system  of  chaotic  inconsistencies :  tho 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  even  similarity  of 
expression,  proving  that,  however  they  may 
have  occasionally  clothed  their  ideas  in  ill- 
chosen  language,  tho  Reformers  had  a  consis- 
tent view  of  their  own,  and  were  well  aware  at 
what  points  it  diverged  from  that  of  their  op- 
ponents. If  the  reader  compares  together  the 
statements  of  the  several  formularies,  he  will 
perhaps  deem  the  following  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate representation  of  tho  distinctive  teaching 
of  Protestantism  on  tho  subject  of  the  idea  of 
the  Church. 

"The  one  true  Church,  the  holy  Catholic 
Chnrch  of  the  Creed,  is  not  a  body  of  mixed 
composition,  comprehending  within  its  pale 
both  tho  evil  and  the  good :  it  is  the  commu- 
nity of  those  who,  wherever  they  may  be,  are 
in  living  union  with  Christ  by  faith,  and  par- 
take of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  His  Spirit. 
Properly,  it  comprises,  besides  its  members  now 
upon  earth,  all  who  shall  ultimately  be  saved. 
In  its  more  confined  acceptation,  the  phrase  de- 
notes the  body  of  true  believers  existing  at  any 
given  time  in  the  world. 

"  The  true  Church  is  so  far  invisible  as  that 
it  is  not  yet  manifested  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city j  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  no  one  society, 
or  visible  corporation  upon  earth,  of  which  it 


can  be  said  that  it  is  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ.  Hence,  of  course,  the  Head  of  this 
body  is  not  visible. 

11  Particular  churches,  otherwise  unconnected 
societies,  are  one  by  reason  of  their  common 
relation  to,  and  connexion  with,  the  one  true 
Church  or  mystical  body  of  Christ.  The  out- 
ward notes  of  this  connexion,  and  therefore  of 
a  true  visible  Church,  are,  the  pure  preaching 
of  the  Word  (in  fundamentals  at  least),  ana 
the  administration  of  the  Sacramento  *  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.' 
These  are  the  two  indispensable  notes  of  a  true 
Church  :  to  them  may  bo  added,  though  it 
stands  not  in  the  same  order  of  necessity,  tho 
exercise  of  discipline. 

"  Although  visible  Churches  are,  according 
to  the  idea,  4  congregations  of  saints,'  i.e.,  of 
really  sanctified  persons,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  such  if  they  arc  to  have  the  name  of 
Churches,  yet  they  are  never  really  so  :  in  point 
of  fact  they  aro  always  mixed  communities, 
comprising  hypocrites  and  nominal  Christians, 
as  well  as  true  believers,  a  perfect  separation 
between  whom  is,  in  the  present  life,  impossi- 
ble, and  is  reserved  to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment.  Hence  the  aggregate  of 
visible  Christian  Churches  throughout  the 
world  is  not  exactly  identical  with  the  true 
Church,  which,  as  has  been  said,  consists  only 
of  the  living  members  of  Christ. 

"  Such  notes  as,  •  the  succession  of  Bishops,' 
'  antiquity,'  4  amplitude,'  1  the  name  of  Catho-  . 
lie,1  &c.,  are,  taken  alone,  not  sufficient  to  prove 
a  society  to  be  a  true  Church  of  Christ. 

"  To  tho  one  true  Church,  the  body  of  Christ, 
properly  belong  the  promises  of  perpetuity,  of 
tho  continued  p  resenco  of  Christ,  and  of  pre- 
servation from  fundamental  error.  The  pame 
may  be  said  of  the  attributes  of  tho  Church, 
Unity,  Sanctity,  dtc. ;  these,  in  their  full  and 
proper  sense,  can .  bo  predicated  only  of  thafc 
body  of  Christ  which  is  not  yet  fully  mani- 
fested.'—Pp.  50-32. 

Mr.  Litton  is  duly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance, in  order  to  anything  like  a  satisfac- 
tory discussion,  of  bringing  out  fully  and 
accurately  the  true  state  of  the  question,  or 
the  precise  points  on  which  tho  contending 
parties  agree  and  differ.  Our  readers  will, 
wc  think,  be  interested  in  the  following 
masterly  statement  upon  this  point : — 

"  The  real  point  of  distinction,  then,  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  consists,  not  in  one's  de- 
nying, and  the  other's  maintaining,  that  tho 
Church  may  be  regarded  from  a  twofold  point 
of  view,  according  as  wo  make  what  is  visible, 
and  what  is  invisible  in  it,  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  but  in  tho  relative  importance, 
and  tho  relative  position,  which  each  party, 
respectively,  assigns  to  those  two  aspects  of  the 
Church.  The  difference  is  this  : — the  Roman- 
ist,  while  admitting  that  there  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  Church  an  interior  life,  not  cogni- 
sable by  human  eye,  yet  regards  this  as  a  se- 
parable  accident,  and  makes  the  essence  of  tho 
Church  to  consist  in  what  is  external  and  visi- 
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blc;  the  Protestant,  on  the  contrary,  while 
admitting  that  to  be  risible  is  an  inseparable 
property  of  the  Church,  makes  the  essence 
thereof  to  consist  in  what  is  spiritual  and  un- 
seen ;  viz.,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians.  The  one  defines  the 
Church  by  its  outward,  the  other  by  its  inward, 
characteristics.  Neither  party  can  absolutely 
refuse  assent  to  the  well-known  aphorism  of 
Ircnacus,  '  ubi  ccclesia  ibi  et  spiritus  Dei ;  ubi 
spiritus  Dei  ibi  ccclesia ;'  but  since,  in  its  two 
clauses,  that  aphorism  maybe  held  to  represent 
different  tendencies,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  dependent  upon,  and 
posterior  in  point  of  time  to,  the  existence  of 
the  Church,  and,  on  the  other,  to  make  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Church  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Spirit,  it  accurately  expresses  the 
true  point  of  controversy  between  Romanists 
and  Protestants.  To  the  question,  What  is  the 
Church  ?  the  Romanist  replies  that  it  is  a  visi- 
ble institution,  in  which  men  are  placed  in 
order  to  be  made  holy,  and  thus  qualified  for 
the  presenco  of  Cod  hereafter ;  while  the  an- 
swer of  the  Protestant  is,  that  according  to  its 
true  idea  (nroprie  principaliter  dicta),  it  is  a 
society  of  those  who  are  sanctified  (pro  ration© 
hujus  vita?)  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  possess 
within  them  the  earnest  of  the  future  inheri- 
tance :  the  former  holds  that  to  constitute  a 
person  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
a  member  of  Christ  himself,  it  suffices  that  he 
pro/en  the  Christian  faith,  partake  outwardly 
of  the  sacraments,  and  be  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  the  latter 
maintains  that  he  only  properly  belongs  to  the 
Church  who  is  in  vital  union  with  the  Saviour 
by  faith,  and  partakes  of  the  quickening  influ- 
ence of  Christ's  Spirit.  The  distinction  which 
the  Romanist  admits  to  exist  between  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  members  of  tho  Church,  does 
not  affect  his  definition  of  the  latter,  for  he 
■xakes  a  distinction  between  church-membership 
and  a  state  of  salvation ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
can  only  be  affirmed  of  thoso  who  are  renewed 
in  heart,  but  the  former  may  be  enjoyed  even 
by  those  who  are  living  in  mortal  sin.  Divest- 
ing thus  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in  its  ultimate 
state,  of  everything  moral,  that  is,  making  it  a 
thing  indifferent  to  the  idea  whether  tho  Spirit 
of  God,  in  his  sanctifying  influences,  be  present 
or  not,  he  is,  of  course,  compelled  to  consider 
the  Church  as,  primarily,  an  external  institu- 
tion; the  differentia,  or  specific  difference,  of 
which,  lies  in  its  policy,  its  rites,  or  its  episco- 
pal succession.  The  Protestant,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  make  no  distinction  between  being  a 
member  of  the  Church,  and  being  in  a  state  of 
salvation  :  and  as,  confessedly,  an  inward 
change,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  for  '  unless  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,'  it  is,  in  his 
eyes,  equally  necessary  to  true  church-member- 
ship ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  defines  the  Church 
to  be,  primarily,  a  community  of  saints,  making 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  the  specific  difference 
of  tne  body,  its  visible  polity  a  matter  of  se- 
condary moment.  Or,  the  difference  mav  be 
thus  stated  :  the  Romanist  regards  that  which 
is  visible  in  tho  Church  as  tho  antecedent :  tho 


Protestant  as  the  consequent  of  the  life  within  ; 
the  former  attributes  a  positive  and  independent 
value  to  tho  outward  characteristics  of  the 
body ;  the  latter  values  them  chiefly  as  the  evi- 
dences of  tho  unseen  work  of  tho  Spirit. 
Moehler  is  fairer  and  more  accurate  than  usual, 
when  he  says,  '  that  the  difference  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Romanist  view  of  the 
Church  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — the 
Romanist  teaches  that  the  visible  Church  is 
first  in  tho  order  of  time,  afterwards  the  invisi- 
ble ;  the  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter 
being  that  of  cause- and  effect.  The  Lutherans 
(Protestants),  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  the 
visible  Church  owes  its  existence  to  the  invisi- 
ble, the  latter  being  the  true  basis  of  the  for- 
mer.' He  adds,  very  justly,  that  this  apparent 
unimportant  difference  of  view  is  pregnant  with 
important  results. 

"  That  tho  difference  of  view  just  mentioned 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  statements  of  the  rival 
Confessions  will  be  evident  from  the  most  cur- 
wry  inspection  of  them.  To  recur  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Romish  Catechism.  Were  we  to 
frame  from  them  a  definition  of  the  Church,  it 
would  be,  thot  it  is  a  company  of  men  profess- 
ing faith  in  Christ,  outwardly  partaking  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  in  communion  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff;  it  being,  as  regards  the  idea,  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  they  be,  or  bo 
not  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  this 
is  the  true  doctrine  of  Rome  is  evident  from 
the  frequency  and  emphasis  with  which  the 
Catechism  affirms  that  both  the  good  and  the 
evil  are,  though  in  a  different  sense,  yet  equaUy 
as  far  as  tho  definition,  which  expresses  the 
idea  of  the  thing  defined,  is  concerned,  mem- 
bers of  tho  Church ;  for,  if  this  be  true,  it  is 
clear  that  the  essential  being  of  the  Church 
must  lie,  not  in  the  internal  work  of  tho  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  confessedly,  as  an  active  princi- 
ple of  holiness,  is  not  found  in  all  who  are  visi- 
bly within  the  ecclesiastical  pale,  but  in  that 
which  may  be  common  to  the  evil  and  the 
good ;  viz.,  subjection  to  the  same  central  au- 
thority, and  outward  participation  in  the  same 
Sacraments.  The  unrenewed  in  heart  can, 
equally  with  those  who  are  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  profess  faith  in  Christ,  1  carnally  and  visi- 
bly press  with 1  their  '  teeth  the  sacrament  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,1  and  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  lawful  pastors ;  and  if  this 
is  all  that  is  meant  by  being  a  member  of 
Christ,  that  is,  if  internal  anion  with  the  Sa- 
viour is  not  essential  to  the  idea  of  the  Church, 
most  true  it  is  that  no  reason  exists  why  we 
should  not  apply  that  title  to  those  whose  live* 
prove  them  to  be  destitute  of  sanctifying  faith, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  openly  excommunicated. 
The  Jew,  however  morally  corrupt  he  might  be, 
yet,  as  long  as  he  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
tho  ceremonial  law,  was  a  recognised  mouther 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  entitled  to  the 
temporal  privileges  thereto  belonging  ;  from 
which  we  justly  infer  that  the  Jewish  economy 
was  one  rather  of  the  letter  than  of  the  spirit,  and 
had  its  essential  being  in  its  polity  and  ceremo- 
nial. The  same  inference  must  be  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  if  it  be 
true,  as  the  Romish  Catechism  affirms,  that  the 
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good  and  the  evil  are  equally  members  of  the 
Church,  and  equally  partakers  of  Christian  pri- 
vileges."— Pp.  70  /4. 

This  is  followed  by  a  very  full  and  elabo- 
rate exposition  of  the  scriptural  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Protestant,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Popish,  idea  of  the  Church.  The  evi- 
dence is  collected  from  the  whole  word  of 
God,  and  is  classed  under  three  heads,  that 
derived  from  the  Jewish  dispensation,  from 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles. 

This  investigation  into  the  meaning  and 
import  of  Scripture  is  conducted  in  a  very 
satisfactory  and  scholar-like  way,  and  is  of 
course  thoroughly  successful.  It  would  have 
admitted  wit  h  advantage  of  being  somewhat 
condensed,  as  from  its  great  length  it  rather 
overloads  the  book.  The  following  passage 
presents  a  good  summary  of  what  it  is  shewn 
that  Scripture  sanctions  upon  this  suhj' 
exhibited  in  a  way  that  exposes  some  of  the 
ordinary  Popish  misrepresentations  regard- 
ing it. 

"It  appear*,  then,  that  there  is  scriptural 
foundation  fur  the  distinction  between  the 
Church  as  the  mystical  bodf  of  Christ  and  the 
Church  a9  an  aggregate  of  locul  Christian  so- 
cieties ;  and  wo  may  ntltl.  in  (he  words  of 
Hooker,  that  '  for  lack  of  diligent  observing  the 
difference,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor 
light  that  have  been  committed.''  Romanism 
disposes  of  the  difficulty  by  putting  aside  all  that 
Scripture  says  concerning  visible  churches  as 
separate,  independent,  communities  and  apply- 
ing its  statements  respecting  the  mystics!  body 
of  Christ  to  the  risible  community  of  which  the 
Pope  is  tbo  head  :  they  who  reject  the  Romish 
theory,  and  yet  deny  "the  distinction,  are  coin- 

K tiled  to  resort  to  artificial  explanations  of  the 
nguagc  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  they  dcecribo  a  thing  which  bai  not, 
and  cannot  have,  any  real  existence  on  earth. 
The  distinction  being  admitted,  all  1 
clear.  The  Apostles  speak  of  risible  churches, 
as  the  churches  of  Rome  or  Corinth  ;  but  they 
also  speak  of  one  Ixxly.  which  is  united  to  0 
Head,  and  governed  by  one  Spirit;  if  then  i- 
not  here,  to  say  the  least,  a  two-fold  aspect 
under  which  the  Church  is  viewed,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  meaning  we  are  to  attach  to  the 
language  of  Scripture.  The  two-fold  aspect  is, 
as  has  been  said,  the  Church  us  it  is  risible  and 
the  Church  in  its  truth  ;  the  distinction  which 
Scripture  makes  being,  we  may  presume,  ex- 
pressly intended  to  impress  upon  us  the  fact 
that  the  two  are  not  absolutely  identical ;  that 
with  the  Church  as  it  appears  m  the  world,  ele- 
ments aro  in  conjunction  which  do  not  belong 
to  it  as  the  body  of  Christ, — that  is,  as  regarded 
according  to  its  true  idea.  In  the  latter  point 
of  view,  the  Church,  though  it  has  a  real,  sub- 
stantive existence,  is,  as  a  body,  not  risible,  be- 
cause no  human  eye  can  discern  that  whfoh 
makes  it  really  the  body  of  Christ, — \iz.,  vital 
union  with  Christ    hence  the  expression  '  mys- 


tical body,'  which  signifies  that  the  object  de- 
noted by  it  is  one,  not  of  sight  but  of  faith. 

"  Do  wo,  then,  mnko  the  true  Church  abso- 
lutely invisible,  or  affirm  that  there  are  two 
Churches,  one  visible,  the  other  invisible  ?  In 
answering  these  questions,  we  shall  be  led  to 
make  some  observations  upon  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  invisible  Church,  respecting 
which  so  much  misapprehension  has  prevailed  . 
as  well  as  upon  the  connexion  between  the 
Church  visible  and  the  Church  invisible,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  becomes  visible. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  expression 
1  invisible  Church,'  commonly  adopted  in  the 
Protestant  formularies  and  in  tho  writings  of 
the  Reformers,  was  unhappily  chosen ;  for  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  papal  theologians  to  charge 
their  adversaries  sometimes  with  reducing  the 
Church  to  n  plutonic  republic,  having  no  actual 
existence,  and  sometimes  with  making  two  dis- 
tinct Churches, — a  visible  and  an  invisible  one. 
Yet  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  sufficiently 
clear,  and  involves  nothing  absurd  or  inconsis- 
tent. When  Protestants  speak  of  tho  invisible 
Church,  what  they  mean  is,  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  local  churches ; 
and  when  they  say  that  tho  body  of  Christ, 
or  the  true  Church,  is  invisible,  they  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  that  which  makes  us 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  or  of  the  true 
Church — vis.,  saving  faith  in  Christ— is  invisi- 
ble J  it  is  but  another  mode  of  expressing  the 
truth  that,  not  outward  participation  of  the 
Sacraments,  but  inward,  and  thercforo  invisible, 
union  with  Christ  is  that  in  which  the  essential 
being  of  the  Church  lies  :  nnd  that,  consequent- 
ly, tnoy  only  are  in  tho  full  tense  of  the  words, 
of  tho  Church  who  arc  in  Christ  by  a  living 
faith,  and  aro  under  the  influence  of  His  Spirit. 
Accordingly,  the  Reformers  would  have  better 
expressed  their  meaning,  nnd  avoided  the  risk 
of  misrepresentation,  had  they,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  the  true  Church  is  invisible,  simply 
affirmed  that  that  which  constitutes  tho  true 
being  of  tho  Church  is  invisible.  That  this  was 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  a  somewhat 
inconvenient  terminology  is  abundantly  evident 
from  tho  earlier  Protestant  confessions,  in  which 
that  terminology  is  not  as  yet  found  :  the  Tc- 
trapolitan  confession  (a.  n.  1530),  for  example, 
which  nowhere  speaks  of  tho  Church  as  being 
invisible :  while  yet  it  clearly  intimates  in  what 
sense  that  phrase,  which  afterwards  became  a 
common  one,  is  to  be  understood-.  'Although 
that,''  it  says,  '  which  makes  the  Church  of  Christ 
■what  it  is, — viz.,  faith  in  Christ — is  invisible,  the 
Church  itself  is  visible,  and  can  be  known  by  its 
fruits;"— Pp.  320-323. 

"  The  true  Church,  or  body  of  Christ,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Protestantism,  invisible,  inasmuch  as 
that  which  makes  us  members  of  it — viz  ,  vital 
union  with  Christ — is  invisible,  and  none  can 
know  with  certainty  who  are  thus  in  union  with 
Christ,  and  who  are  not.  He  who  does  know 
;  them  that  are  His,'  and  could  nt  any  moment 
separate  tho  wheat  from  the  chaff,  will  not,  we 
know,  do  so  until  He  comes  again  to  judgment. 
Then,  indeed,  the  '  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God' will  take  phtce,  and  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  nt  present  nn  object  of  faith,  will  be- 
come an  object  of  sight  ;  but  until  then,  it  is,  as 
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regards  its  proper  organic  unity,  or  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  invisible.  How,  then,  docs  its 
existence  become  known  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Protestant  confessions,  not  less  than  the  Ca- 
techism of  Trent  affirm  that  it  is,  in  one  sense, 
visible  ?  Wo  reply  that  the  one  true  Church 
becomes  visible,  not  in  its  proper  unity  under 
Christ  its  Head,  but  under  the  form  of  particular 
congregationn  or  churches,  which  arc  one  by  vir- 
tue of  their  presumed  and.  if  they  arc  true 
churches  of  Christ,  actual  and  inseparable  con- 
nexion with  the  one  body  of  Christ.  The  latter, 
invisible  in  its  proper  corporate  capacity,  ap- 
pears or  becomes  visible  at  Jerusalem,  Corinth, 
Hume,  England,  &c,  whether  the  Christian  so- 
ciety at  each  of  those  places  consist  of  one  con- 
gregation or  of  an  aggregate  of  congregations 
under  a  common  government.  Hero  wo  see  the 
true  import  of  the  Protestant  'notes' of  the 
Church.  The  Protestant  confessions  assign  no 
notes  to  the  one  true  Church  :  were  they  to  do 
so,  they  would  be  taking  up  the  ground  which 
the  adversary  occupies  :  what  they  assign  notes 
to  arc  the  vibible  churches  of  Christ,  concerning 
which  they  affirm  that  that  is  a  true  Church  in 
which  the  Word  is  truly  preached,  and  the  Sa- 
craments duly  administered.  And  they  do  so, 
because  they  believe  that  wherever  the  pure 
word  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  adminis- 
tered, there  will  bo  a  part  of  Christ's  body ;  the 
presence  of  which  actual,  or  at  any  rate  pre- 
sumed, makes  the  local  Christian  society  a  true 
Church.  The  Word  and  the  Sacramento  are 
the  means  by  which  the  new  life  is  both  imparted 
and  sustained :  wo  are  certain,  therefore,  with 
the  certainty  of  faith,  that  wherever  these 
means  are  in  active  operation,  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  by  them  both  generate  the  sons  of 
God  and  nourish  them  unto  life  eternal ;  certain, 
consequently,  not  that  the  local  church,  a$  sucJi. 
is  a  part  of  Christ's  body,  but  that  there,  in 
that  locality  there  will  bo  a  portion  of  the 
lntter.  The  local  church  remains  a  true  church, 
whatever  be  the  inward  state  of  its  members,  so 
long  as  in  it  are  found  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  Sacraments  ;  but  it  is  a  part  of 
the  true  Church  only  so  far  as  it  actually  is 
what  it  professes  to  be, — 'a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,'  or  saints. 

"  The  point  of  inseparable  connexion  between 
the  Church  as  invisiblo  and  the  same  Church 
as  visible  will  now  be  understood.  It  is  this : — 
the  members  of  Christ's  body  arc  never  to  be 
sought  for  save  in  tho  visible  Churches  of  Christ : 
extra  ccctum  vocatorum  non  sunt  qurcrendi 
clccti.  The  true  Church  cannot  at  present, 
manifest  itself  otherwise  than  under  tho  form 
of  local  Christian  communities ;  where  they 
are,  therefore,  there,  and  not  elsowhere,  it  is.'' 
—Pp.  325-327. 

The  establishment  of  these  positions  from 
Scripture  virtually  settles  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
upon  the  points  controverted  between  Pro- 
testants on  tho  one  hand,  and  Romanists 
and  Tractnrians  on  the  othor.  But  the  prin- 
ciples thus  established  require  to  be  applied 
to  a  variety  of  topics  which  have  been  mat- 
ter of  controversial  discussion,  and  this  is 


done  by  Mr.  Litton  fully  and  successfully 
in  th«  2d  and  3d  books.  The  2d  book 
treats  of  tho  notes  and  attributes  of  tho 
Church ;  and  on  the  first  of  these  heads  Mr. 
Litton  gives  an  able  defence  of  tho  truth 
and  relevancy  of  the  two  notes  usually  as- 
signed by  Protestants  as  marks  of  the  true 
Church,  or  of  true  visible  Churches,  in  other 
words,  as  the  means  of  testing  whether  any 
particular  visible  society  is  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  true  and  real  portion  of  the 
visible  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  viz.,  tho 
preaching  of  the  pure  word  of  God  and  the 
due  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  He 
indicates  also  pretty  plainly,  that  for  him- 
self he  would  not  object  much  to  follow  the 
example  of  some  of  the  old  Presbyterians 
in  adding  a  third  note  of  a  similar  kind,  viz., 
the  orderly  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  Under  tho  second  head  of  the 
attributes  or  predicates  of  the  Church,  he 
considers  the  topics  usually  discussed  by 
Romanists  under  tho  name  of  the  notes  or 
marks  of  tho  Church, — unity,  sanctity,  ca- 
tholicity, and  apostolicity,  dealing  with  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  their  unfitness 
to  serve  Tractarian  as  well  as  Popish  pur- 
poses. Ho  dwelis  especially  on  the  unity 
of  the  Qui reh,  a  subject  by  the  skilful  man- 
agement of  which  Papists  and  Tractarians 
are  often  very  successful  in  making  an  im- 
pression on  men's  minds.  Under  this  head 
he  discusses  and  disproves  the  f/tvourite  no- 
tion of  the  Anglican  High  Churchmen,  that 
the  external  organic  unity  of  the  Church  is 
constituted  by,  and  is  dependent  on,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  episcopate,  or  of  a  prelatio 
form  of  government.  He  disproves  this 
notion  by  establishing  the  following  posi- 
tions, 1*/,  that  Prelacy  is  not  of  Divine  in- 
stitution, and  is  not  binding  upon  the  Church 
jure  divino;  and,  2d,  that  it  cannot  be 
proved,  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  alone, 
to  have  been  of  apostolic  origin.  Me  gives 
the  state  of  tho  question,  anil  the  divisions 
under  which  he  intends  to  discuss  it,  in  the 
following  passage : — 

11  Tn  pursuance  of  the  plan  laid  down,  wo 
have  now  to  inquire  whether  and  how  far  the 
organic  unity  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
which  in  its  proper  essence  is  internal  and  un- 
seen, boa  succeeded  in  producing  any  visible 
representation  of  itself  ;  whether,  and  how  far, 
a  visible  organic  unity  iB  attainable,  and  has 
been  attained !  In  discussing  this  question, 
we  are  necessarily  led  to  consider  tho  origin 
and  nature  of  the  episcopate,  the  third  of  those 
orders  of  the  ministry  for  which  a  divine  author- 
ity is  claimed  j  a  subject  which,  though  its  na- 
tural place  may  seem  to  be  in  immediato  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing  inquiry  concerning 
the  rudiments  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  has  been 
purposely  reserved  for  discussion  under  the  head 
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of  the  unity  of  the  Church.    For  whatever  other  !  istence.  but  simply  as  a  supply  for  a  felt  want,  an 

functions  and  prerogatives  belong,  according  to  extension  of  the  organization  of  Christian  so- 

the  Church  theory,  to  the  episcopate,  it  is  of  the  cictiea  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  those 

three  orders  of  the  ministry  that  to  which  em-  societies,  and  of  the  age. — that,  in  short,  cpis- 

phntically  is  assigned  the  office  of  representing  copacy  is  the  offspring  of  the  Church,  not  the 

the  unity  of  the  Church  :  while  presbyters  and  Chuich  of  episcopacy, — we  shall  have  gained  an 

deacons  are  but  congregational  officer*,  the  additional  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  already 

bishop,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  representative  of  arrived  at,  viz.,  that  the  Church  is  not.  in  its 

an  order  divinely  instituted  to  be  the  means  of  idea,  an  institution  of  external  discipline,  but 

binding  the  whole  Church  together,  and  to  be  has  its  true  Wing,  its  specific  difference,  within 


the  organ  of  its  visible  unity 


In  this  point  of  view,  the  following  remarks  may 


"That  episcopacy  should  be  represented  by  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  those 
these  writers  as  of  divine  institution — nay,  tra-  .  already  made  in  a  preceding  section  on  the 
ced  up  to  Christ's  own  appointment — is'  only  polity  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  as  complct- 
what  might  harve  been  expected.  As  a  part  of  i  ing  the  proof  of  the  main  position  insisted  upon 
that  visiblo  polity  in  which  the  essence  or  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  work, 
differentia  of  the  Church  is  supposed  to  lie,  it  "  With  the  view  of  fully  considering  the  sub- 
must  claim  this  character  j  but  besides  what  it  ject.  it  is  proposed,  in  the  following  inquiry,  to 
bus  in  common  with  the  other  two  orders,  it  examine,  first,  whether  episcopacy  can  M  proved 

to  be  of  divine  right,  or  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Christ  himself;  secondly,  whether  the  tole 
evidence  of  Scripture  is  sufficient  to  enable  us 
bishop  is  to  each  beUever  the  representative  of  to  pronounce  it  to  be  of  apostolic  institution 


a  sacrcdncss  and  an  importance  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Of  all  the  three,  it  is  the  most 
essential  to  the  Church,  the  most  divine.  The 


Christ,  tho  chief  organ  through  whom  the  and  lastly,  whether  we  can  fairly  draw  this 
covenanted   grace  of  God  is  derived  to  the  latter  conclusion  from  the  joint  testimony  of 
Church  nt  large.    More  important  still  is  the 
privilege  which  he  only  possesses,  of  furnishing 
the  Church   with   pastors :    presbyters  may 


Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history."— l'p.  "394- 


spiritually  generate  the  sons  of  God,  but  presby- 
ters themselves  can  only  be  generated  by  the 
bishop.    He  is  in  each  Churct 


the 


The  first  two  of  those  questions  he 
answers  in  the  negative,  and  the  third  in  the 
bol  and  affirmative,  and  expounds  very  ably  and 
centre  of  unity.  Moreover,  the  Church  being  candidly  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  these 
an  institution  for  moulding  men,  by  means  of  conclusions.  Ho  shews  that  no  sufficient 
outward  nwmpline,  into  *he  image  of  God,  the  j  arcument  in 
power  of  coercion,  which  i.*  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  a  system,  and  which  must  bo  lodged 
somewhere,  is  committed  to  the  bishop,  who  is 
the  repository  of  the  Church's  legislative  and 
executive  authority.  Obedience  to  the  bishop  is 
therefore  obedience  to  Christ  himself.  Such 


irgument  in  support  of  the  Divine  or  apos- 
tolic institution  of  Episcopacy  can  be 
derhvd,  from  the  mission  by  our  Saviour  of 
the  twelve  arTd  tho  seventy,  from  the 
pretended  succession  of  bishops  to  the 
Apostles,  from  the  alleged  Episcopate  of 


is  each  bishop  in  his  own  diocese;— a  mighty  James  at  Jerusalem,  or  from  the  cases  of 


spiritual  potentate,  invented  with  plenary  an 
thority  over  God's  heritage,  and  accountable  to 


Timothy  and  Titus,  though  he  thinks  that 


none  out  Christ  himself.  "  From  such  a  view  of  SOme   of  l,,fs0   ^  ^  f.tiffa.ct?r.v 

answers  to  the  arguments  by  which  it  has 

been  attempted  to  prove,  that  episcopacy  is 

unlawful  and  unwarrantable.    On  the  third 


episcopacy,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  very  being  of  a  Church ;  for  where 
there  is  no  bishop,  there  is  no  covenanted  grace, 


no  legitimate  ministry,  no  sacraments.    This  [  question   proposed   for  consideration  Mr. 

Litton  states  his  opinion  in  this  way  : — 
a  However  difficult  it  may  bo  to  establish 


conclusion  may  not  be  actually  drawn  from  the 
premises :  exceptions  and  allowances  may  be 
introduced  into  the  theory :  subtle  distinction 


may  be  instituted-between  the  unavoidable  and  i  fr0.m  ScriPture  <*[™e  tho  opostolicity  of 
the  culpable  abandonment  of  the  episcopal  ep,scopacy,  we  have  yet  the  strongest 
polity  :  but  all  such  saving  clauses  arc  admitted  ground  for  believing  it  to  be  an  apostolical 


at  the  expense  of  logical  consistency,  for  if  the 
essence  of  the  Churcn  lie  in  a  certain  external 
polity,  the  absence  of  that  polity,  however 
occasioned,  must  involve  tho  destruction  of  the 
subject,  just  as  tho  dissolution  of  tho  human 
body,  whether  it  be  the  consequence  of  accident, 
or  of  an  act  of  self-destruction,  terminates  the 
earthly  existence  of  tho  individual. 

"The  historical  facts  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject must  now  be  investigated,  anu  the  results 
laid  beforo  the  reader.  If  these  facts  furnish 
good  reason  for  believing  that  tho  episcopate 
was  instituted  on  the  same  principle  which 
guided  the  Apostles  in  the  institution  of  the 
two  inferior  orders, —  that,  like  them,  it  came 


institution.  But  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
rests  upon  uninspired  testimony,  or  rather 
upon  that  testimony  combined  with  the 
precedents  furnished  by  Scripture.  By  tho 
aid  of  history  and  Scripture  combined,  it 
may  be  satisfactorily  made  out  that  Apostles 
either  instituted  or  sanctioned  the  episcopal 
form  of  Church  government." — P.  430. 

Mr.  Litton  has  made  so  manv  important 
concessions  under  the  two  former  heads,  that 
we  would  not  feel  disposed  at  present  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him  on  this  third  head, 
even  if  we  had  room  for  discussion  :  and  all 


into  l>etng,  not  as  a  divinely  prescribed  ordinance  i  the  less  do  wo  feel  called  upon  to  attempt 
without  which  the  Church  could  have  no  ex-  j  this,  because,  with  his  usual  discrimination 
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and  candour,  ho  fully  concedes,  that  the 
impossibility  of  proving  the  apostolicity  of 
episcopacy  from  Scripture  alone,  nnd  the 
necessity  of  calling  in  ordinary  uninspired 
historical  testimony  in  order  to  make  out  tin- 
case,  essentially  affects  tho  question  as  to 
the  universal  permanent  obligation  of  epis- 
copacy, and  its  necessity  in  order  to .  the- 
maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
This  last  topic  is  one  of  great  practical 
importance  in  its  bearing  not  only  upon 
prelacy,  but  on  many  other  subjects,  and  it 
is  admirably  well  put  by  Mr.  Littou  in  the 
following 


"There  is,  no  doubt,  a  wide  difference,  as  MM 
gards  binding  authority,  between  those  of  the 
apostolic  appointments  whi«h  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  those  tho  proof  of  which  rests 
upon  uninspired  testimony.  As  regards  the  for- 
mer, we  aro  absolutely  certain  of  the  fact,  inas- 
much as  we  have  it  from  tho  immediate  followers 
of  the  Apostles,  and  from  persons  supematurally 
preserved  from  error;  whereas,  in  tho  latter 
case,  wo  depend  upon  tho  testimony  of  the-  ■ 
wbo,  fur  tbe  most  part,  only  transmit  to  us  what 
they  themselves  had  received  from  others,  and 
who,  being  uninspired,  wero  liablo  to  human 
error  and  imperfection.  When  Ignatius,  or  Cle- 
ment, tells  us  that  such  and  such  practices  or 
institutions  proceeded  from  the  Apostles,  or  that 
they  heard  so  from  others,  there  is  no  prima 
facie  reason  why  wo  should  not  give  credence 
to  their  testimony  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  wo  trs 
upon  uninspired  ground,  we  are  compelled  to  be 
more  circumspect  in  dealing  with  the  eviden< 
and,  above  all,  to  consider  carefully  whether 
the  alleged  apostolical  ordinance  accords,  in  its 
spirit,  with  the  undoubted  principles  of  apooto- 
hcal  policy  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture.  For  to 
admit,  without  limitation,  Augustine  maxim, 
that,  whatever  is  universally  prevalent  in  tho 
Church,  must,  for  this  solo  reason,  be  ascribed 
to  the  Apostles,  is  to  open  a  wido  door  to  abuse ; 
Btamping,  as  it  docs,  with  apostolic  sanction, 
every  superstitious  and  unscriptural  practice 
which  can  plead  in  its  behalf  antiquity  and  uni- 
versality. If  the  practice  or  institution  in  ques- 
tion is  manifestly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
apostolic  regulations  as  set  forth  in  Scripture, 
we  may  be  sure,  however  ancient  it  may  profess 
to  be,  that  it  is  not  apostolic ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  has  not  really  existed  from  the  first. 
Furthermore,  the  appointments  of  the  Apostles, 
which  are  actually  recorded  in  Scripture,  derive, 
from  that  very  fact,  an  importance  which  docs 
not  belong  to  those  which  we  gather  from  unin- 
spired testimony,  however  unexceptionable  that 
testimony  may  be.  We  may  have  equally  strong 
grounds  "for  believing  that  any  two  appointments 
are  of  apostolic  origin  ;  and  yet  if  one  rests  up- 
on the  testimony  of  Scripture,  while  the  other 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  uninspired  his- 
tory, they  can  by  no  means  be  placed  in  the 
same  category ;  the  difference  in  the  medium  of 
proof  making  a  difference  between  them,  not  as 
regards  tbe  fnct,  but  as  regards  their  binding 
force.  This  follows  from  tho  peculiar  place 
L  Scripture  holds  in  tho  Church  of  Christ. 


Scripturo  contains  that  portion  of  the  apostoli- 
cal teaching,  and  the  apostolical  appointments, 
which  is  necessary  either  to  the  being  or  the 
wellbeing  of  tho  Church  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God 
to  (lis  people,  comprehending  all  the  essential 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  belonging,  like 
the  Apostles,  its  authors,  to  the  universal  Church 
of  every  age;  on  which  account  its  omissions 
are  as  significant  as  its  contents.  An  apostolic 
appointment  therefore,  which  is  found  recorded 
uFVcripture,  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  perma- 
nent use,  and  to  possess  a  binding  force,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  apostolic,  for  this  another  or- 
dinance not  found  in  Scripture  may  equally  be, 
as  because  it  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  because  it 
forms  nart  of  that  divinely  superintended  selec- 
tion of  the  apostolic  practices  which  we  possess 
in  tho  inspired  Word.  Tho  apostolicity  of  each 
may  be  equally  undoubted  :  it  is  tho  vehicle  of 
transmission  that  makes  tho  difference.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  admits  of  degrees. 
Appointments  which  arc  so  distinctly  stated  in 
Scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Apostles 
as  to  need  no  confirmation  of  testimony  from 
other  quarters,  must  bo  considered  as  more  ne- 
cessary to  the  Church  than  those  which  require 
extra  Scriptural  evidence  to  establish  their 
claims  ;  for  we  must  believe  that  even  the  pro- 
}>ortion$  in  which  Scripture  unfolds  divine  truth, 
the  relative  distinctions  with  which  it  records  tho 
facts  of  early  church  history,  are  tho  result  of 
that  divine  wisdom  which  presided  over  its  com- 
position. On  this  ground,  it  should  seem  that 
presbyters  and  deacons,  if  a  comparison  is  to  bo 
instituted  between  the  three  orders,  are  more 
essential  to  the  Church  than  bishops,  inasmuch 
as  Scripture  records  the  apostolic  institution  of 
the  former  more  distinctly  than  it  docs  that  of 
tho  latter."— Pp.  431-433. 

The  third  book  treats  of  the  Christiau  minis- 
try, and  it  is  divided  into  twochaptcrs,  the  first 
on  "  the  origin  and  perpetuation  of  tho  mi- 
nisterial functions,"  and  the  second  on  "the 
powers  of  the  clergy."  I'nder  tho  first  of 
these  heads  lie  discusses  the  subjects  of  apos- 
tolical succession  and  of  ordination,  and  es- 
tablishes from  Scripture  the  views  held  upon 
these  subjects  by  the  great  body  of  the  Re- 
formers. 

lie  is  very  successful  in  applying  the 
principles  previously  established  about  the 
idea  of  the  Church  to  the  exposition  of  the 
right  relation  between  tho  Church  and  tho 
ministry,  and  in  applying  this  again  in  bring- 
ing out  the  true  place  and  influence  of  a  vi- 
sible succession,  and  of  ordination  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  ministry.  The  following  passages 
set  forth  sound  and  important  views  upon 
these  points : — 

"  Thus  far  thero  is  Scriptural  ground  for  tho 
doctrine  of  a  ministerial,  and,  therefore,  an 
apostolical,  succession,  the  Apostles  being,  as  all 
admit,  tho  first  link  in  the  chain  :  and  thus  far, 
therefore,  there  is  no  controversy  tat  ween  Pro- 
testants and  their  opponents.  The  essential 
differences  lie  deeper :— they  relate  to  the  inner 
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constitution  and  origin  of  the  New  Testament 
ministry  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Law  :  on 
which  point  the  theory  propounded  hy  the  Ro- 
mish formularies  appears  to  he  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  statements  of  Scripture 

"  Romanism,  as  we  have  seen,  true  to  its  gene- 
ral conception  of  the  Church,  considers  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  light  of  a  positive  in- 
stitution, delivered  in  a  Bet  form  from  without, 
and  placed  over. instead  of  emanating  from,  tk- 
Christian  body :  its  connection  with  the  Church 
being  not  natural  but  positive,  or  a  matter  of 
law.  Very  different  is  the  light  in  which  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  to  regard  it.  In  order  to  under- 
stand better  the  relation  in  which,  according  to 
Scripture,  the  ministry  of  the  Church  stands  to 
the  Church  itself,  we  must  recur  for  a  moment 
to  the  primary  idea  of  the  latter,  as  expounded 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  A  Christian 
Church  is,  according  to  the  idea,  a  congregation 
of  faithful  or  believing  men,  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Upon  this  general  idea  of  the 
Church,  as  a  community  inwardly  constituted 
by  the  Spirit,  we  must  now  engraft  the  further 
one,  so  vividly  set  forth  in  St.  Paul's  epistles — 
vis.,  that  each  Church,  like  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  itself,  is  a  living  organization,  or  a  whole 
composed  of  different  parts  with  different  func- 
tions, by  the  combination  of  which  organic  unity 
is  effected."— Pp.  543  544. 

"  Now  in  a  religious  society  of  this  kind, 
having  its  true  differentia  within,  or  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who>c  ordinary  influ- 
ences are  participated  by  all  its  members,  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  diversities 
of  function,  or  of  office,  which  are  necessary  to 
its  wcllbeing,  should  follow  the  character  of  the 
society  itself,  and.  instead  of  being  imposed 
from  without  in  the  form  of  l  literal  prescrip- 
tion, should  spring  from  within,  and  emanate 
directly  from  the  same  divine  Spirit  whose 
quickening  influences  pervade  the  whole  mass. 
And  so,  in  fact,  it  was  divinely  provided." — 
Pp.  544,  545. 

il  From  these  remarks  the  points  in  which 
the  Romish  theory  of  the  origin  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  ministry  diverges  from  the  view  pre- 
sented in  Scripture  will  bo  evident.  Instead  of 
the  ministry  being,  in  the  first  instance,  a  posi- 
tive institution,  coming  to  tho  Church  from 
without,  and,  as  it  were,  placed  over  it,  it  is  a 
function  of  tho  Church  itself,  springs  up  from 
within  the  sacred  enclosure,  and,  in  its  primary 
form,  or  before  it  is  anything  else,  is  a  spiritual 
power  flowing  directly  from  Christ.  The  mi- 
nistry does  not,  as  Home  teaches,  sustain  the 
Church,  but  tho  Church  sustains  the  ministry. 
The  Church  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence,  as  a 
congregation  of  believers,  sanctified  by  tho 
Spirit  of  Cod:  within  the  Church  Christ,  its  di- 
vine Head,  raises  up,  by  tho  outpouring  of  spi- 
ritual gifts,  its  natural  ministry,  which  then 

S asses  into  a  formal  one ;  raises  up,  that  is,  men 
ivinely  qualified  to  teach,  exhort,  govern,  and 
in  other  ways  edify  their  brethren.  Whether 
the?e  men  as  yet  bear  formal  offices  in  tho 
Church  or  not  is  comparatively  immaterial ;  the  I 
possession  of  the  gift  is  their  true  warrant  for] 
exercising  it.  The  formal  ministry,  which  was 
itself  natural  beforo  it  was  formal,  must  not 
suppress  the  existing  natural  ono 'quench  not 


!  the  Spirit,  despise  not  prophesyings.'    The  sin- 
gle exception  to  this  divinely  appointed  order, 
that  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  who,  no  doubt, 
were  given  to  the  Church  from  without,  is  an 
additional  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  their 
office  was  but  a  temporary  one,  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  visible  Church, 
but  not  intended  to  form  a  permanent  part  of 
its  organization :  it  would  not  have  been  suit- 
able that  an  order  of  ministers,  whose  special 
office  it  was  to  mould  the  polity  of  the  Cnurch 
into  its  appointed  Bhape,  should  spring  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  itself.    The  Anostolate, 
therefore,  and  it  alone  of  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
instituted  before  the  Church  came  into  existence, 
and  stood  related  to  the  Church  as  an  external 
authority.    Moreover,  they  whom  Christ  thus 
endows  with  gifts  for  the  ministry  are  supposed 
to  bo  partakers  of  the  common  life  of  the 
Church ;  and  extraordinary  spiritual  endow- 
ments always  appear  grafted  upon  tho  stock  of 
a  living  faith.    For  divine  wisdom,  knowledge, 
or  illuminntion  arc  possessed  only  by  the  sanc- 
tified in  heart,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Church 
must  be  themselves  taught  of  God.    '  Apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers'  are 
members,  as  well  as  ministers,  of  tho  body  of 
Christ:  they  are  of  the  Churoh  beforo  they  be- 
come its  instructors  and  rulers.     Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  no  such  notion  is  found  in 
tho  New  Testament  as  that  of  grace  to  qualify 
for  sacerdotal  functions,  distinct  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  the  grace  common  to  all  Chris- 
tians ;  or  that  the  divine  vocation  to  the  ministry 
is  a  thing  morally  indifferent,  possessed,  if  only 
the  legitimate  outward  call  be  present,  equally 
by  the  evil  and  tho  good.    The  inward  call  of 
the  Spirit  to  tho  ministry  pro-supposes  sanoti- 
fication  by  tho  same  Spirit."'— Pp.  560-562 
"  The  conclusions  to  which  the  inspired 
mony  leads  us  on  the  subject  under  disct 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus:  tho  ministry 
of  the  Church,  in  all  that  appertains  to  its  es- 
sence, is  the  direct  gift  of  Christ,  to  whom  alone 
it  properly  belongs  to  perpetuate  tho  succession 
of  pastors :  and  in  its  primary  state,  or  as  it 
comes  from  Christ,  it  is  not  an  external  insti- 
tution, but  a  spiritual  power  emanating  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself;  it  roots  in  tho 
Church,  and  has  no  existence  independently 
thereof.    Along  with  the  general  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  tho  day  of  Pentecost,  or  rather 
as  a  constituent  part  of  it,  the  ministerial  gifts 
were  given  :  they  formed  an  element  innate  and 
natural  of  tho  spiritual  constitution  of  the 
Christian  body :  they  existed,  and  were  exer- 
cised, before  any  positive  institution  of  minis- 
terial offices  took  place.    To  assume  a  fixed 
outward  form,  and  become  identified  with  a  se- 
parate order  of  men,  is  a  secondary,  though 
necessary,  process.    Thus  between  the  idea  of 
tho  Church  and  that  of  its  ministry,  a  perfect 
correspondence  exists:  tho  latter  is  homoge- 
neous with  tho  former.    As  a  church  is  first  a 
congregation  of  sanctified  believers,  and  then 
an  organized  society,  so  the  ministry  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  spiritual  power,  and  then  an 
office  transmitted  in  a  visible  line  of  succession. 
In  short,  the  natural  ministry  is  prior,  in  order 
of  time,  to  the  positive,  and  constitutes  the  true 
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basis  thereof.  Romanism  reverses  the  order, 
and  makes  the  ministry  positive  before  it  is  na- 
tural. By  the  expression  ■  natural  ministry'  is 
meant  simply,  that  wherever  there  is  a  church 
of  Christ,  there  will  he  found  in  it,  not  as  a  su- 
peradded endowment,  but  as  an  inherent  pro- 
perty, Christians  spiritually  qualified  to  edify 
their  brethren ;  and  who,  whether  they  ever 
form  part  of  the  positive  order  or  not,  constitute 
the  true  clerisy  ot  the  Church.  This  is  the  only 
truo  sense  in  which  the  Christian  ministry  can 
be  said  to  be  of  divine  institution  ;  and  in  this 
eense  it  is  so. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  ministry,  or 
vitdble  line  of  succession,  is  the  ministry  in  its 
human,  its  ecclesiastical,  aspect ;  the  ministry, 
not  as  it  comes  from  Christ,  but  as  it  is  consti- 
tuted mediately  by  the  Church.  Hence  the 
positive  is  ever  but  an  inadequate  representation 
of  the  true  ministry :  it  partakes  or  the  imper- 
fection which  belongs  to  the  Church  itself  in  its 
visible  aspect.  For  though  the  general  assist- 
ance of  the  Spirit  is  promised  to  the  elders,  or 
bishop  in  tho  work  of  4  trying  tho  spirits,'  or 
pronouncing  upon  the  fitness  of  those  who  de- 
sire tho  office  of  a  bishop,  so  that  we  may  be- 
lieve that  the  true  and  tho  positive  ministry  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  coincident,  yet,  sinco  in- 
fallibility in  tho  exercise  of  this  function  is  not 
Becured,  mistakes  will  from  time  to  time  occur ; 
some  whom  Christ  has  not  called  will  gain  ad- 
mie8ion  to  tho  sacred  office,  and  others,  to  whom 
He  has  given  the  necessary  spiritual  endow- 
ments, will  be  excluded  therefrom.  The  case 
will  be  here  exactly  tho  same  as  with  the 
Church  itself:  as  tho  visible  church,  though  it 
ought  to  be  identical  with  tho  true,  is  never  ac- 
tually SO  in  fact,  so  the  positive  succession  is 
never  actually  identical  with  tho  true  ministry. 
Tho  approximation,  however,  to  identity  be- 
tween tho  two  may  be  continually  progressive, 
and  docs,  in  fact,  become  closer  in  proportion 
as  by  persecution  from  without,  and  tho  energy 
of  discipline  within,  tho  visible  church  becomes 
more  and  more  one  with  tho  mystical  body  of 
Christ ;  the  ministry  approaching  its  ideal  pari 
passu  with  tho  Church  itself  "—Pp.  58UG73. 

"  To  sum  up  briefly  : — the  Protestant  admits 
that  the  ministerial  commission  was  intended 
to  be  perpetuated  in  au  uninterrupted  visible 
succession  from  the  Apostles,  and  that  whero 
such  a  succession  exists,  the  ministry  is  in  its  pro- 

Cr  normal  state :  but  ho  cannot  admit  that  the 
le  essence  of  the  ministry  lies  in  the  visible  suc- 
cession, any  more  than  be  can  admit  that  tho  true 
essence  of  the  Church  lies  in  its  ritual  or  polity; 
and  consequently  he  docs  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce those  churches  which,  from  whatever 
cause,  have  lost  the  succession,  to  be  without  a 
legitimate  ministry  or  efficacious  sacraments. 
The  Protestant  impugns  neither  the  faot  nor 
the  (general )  necessity  of  the  visible  succession ; 
while  tho  Romanist  would  hardly  maintain  that 
nothing  enters  into  the  idea  of  a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament  save  the  outward  commission  ; 
tho  differenco  is,  that  the  former  lays  more 
stress  upon  the  inward  preparation  of  tho  heart, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God;  tho  latter  upon  the 
external  vocation,  which  cornea  from  man  :  ju»t 
as,  to  recur  to  tho  opposite  conceptions  which 
they  entorUiio  of  the  Church  itself,  tho  Protes- 


tant regards  the  living  faith  wrought  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians  bv  the  Holy  Ghost  as  tho 
specific  difference  of  the  body  of  Christ,  while 
the  Romanist  assigns  the  samo  place  to  its  ex- 
ternal characteristics.  '— Pp.  .r>7fl,  580. 

The  chapter  on  the  powers  of  the  clergy 
is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  object  of 
the  first  is  to  provo  that  "  Christian  minis- 
ters are  not  lords  over  God's  heritage,"  and 
of  the  second,  "  that  Christian  ministers  aro 
not  priests."  Wo  need  scarcely  say  that 
he  establishes  conclusively  from  Scripture 
these  two  important  positions,  and  thus 
overturns  the  hierarchical  and  sacerdotal 
principles,  as  they  have  been  generally  held 
by  Romanists  and  High  Church  prclatists. 
In  establishing  the  position  that  ministers 
aro  not  lords  over  (iod's  heritage,  he  lavs 
down  and  proves  this  doctrine,  that  M  tho 
proper  adjustment  of  lay  and  clerical  in- 
fluence depends  upon  tho  observance  of 
three  rules,  1st,  free  admission  of  the  laity 
(meaning  by  this  term  all  who  aro  not 
milliliters  or  pastors)  to  the  deliberative  as- 
semblies of  the  Church  ;  2d,  tho  consent  of 
the  laity  to  tho  loeal  settlement  of  pastors ; 
and,  3d,  the  concurrence  of  the  laity  to  the 
exercise  of  discipline." 

In  establishing  the  position  that  Christian 
ministers  are  not  priests,  Mr.  Litton  has  a 
good  opportunity  of  explaining  and  applying 
his  sound  Scriptural  views  of  the  substanco 
of  theology,  and  he  docj  not  tail  to  improve 
it.  We  have  room  for  only  a  short  extract 
on  this  subject : — 

"  Protestantism  rejects  the  dogma  of  a  human 
priesthood  on  tho  same  ground  on  which  apos- 
tolic Christianity  does  so.  When  the  reformed 
confessions  enunciate,  as  the  article  of  a  falling 
or  standing  Church,  that  'we  are  justified  by 
faith  only,'  they  intend  not  only  to  express,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  tho  inwardness  of  a 
justified  state,  or  the  fact  that  a  conscious  re- 
liance upon  the  Saviour  s  merits,  and  not  an 
external  act  of  the  Church,  is  the  instrument 
of  justification,  but  to  affirm  further  that,  by 
this  conscious  act  of  faith,  the  believer  is  at 
onco,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  hu- 
man mediator,  made  partaker  of  the  saving 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death.  Faith  connects  us 
with  the  priestly  office  of  Christ,  both  in  its  pro- 
pitiatory and  in  its  intercessory  aspect ;  through 
Him  directly  and  not  mediately — '  the  new  and 
living  way" — wo  draw  near  to  God  and  enter 
the  most  holy  place.  Wherever  justification  by 
faith  is  held  in  its  truo  Protestant  sense,  the 
doctrine  of  a  human  priesthood  becomes  a  use- 
less excrescence,  and  falls  off  of  itself;  for  what 
need  can  ho  feel  of  a  human  mediator  who  al- 
ready enjoys  fellowship  with  God  in  and  through 
Christ  ?  Hence  is  to  ho  oxplained  the  peculiar 
vehemence  with  which  Romish  writers  have 
ever  assailed  this  doctrine,  and  tho  misrepre- 
sentations to  which  in  their  hands  it  has  been 
subject.   The  assailants  may  in  many  cases  be 
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too  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
reformers  not  to  know  that  solifidianism,  so  far 
as  the  word  expresses  a  tendency  to  laxity  of 
practice,  is  as  earnestly  repudiated  by  the  latter 
as  by  themselves:  the" animosity  exhibited  pro- 
ceeds from  a  different  source ;  and  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  justification  is  assailed  not  so  much 
because  it  is  thought  dangerous  to  morality,  as 
because  it  robs  the  Church — that  is,  the  clerical 
order— of  its  assumed  priestly  character.  Ilinc 
illco  lacrymsB.  As  the  dogma  of  the  corporate 
life  makes  the  Church,  not  Christ,  the  author 
of  spiritual  life,  so  tho  doctrine  of  a  human 
priesthood  under  the  Gospel  makes  tho  clergy 
the  arbiters  of  the  Christian's  destiny :  for  such 
surely  they  are  to  whom  is  given  the  power  of 
barring,  or  opening,  as  they  please,  access  to 
God.  With  an  instinct  which  never  errs,  the 
advocate  of  the  tridentine  system  feels  that  jus- 
tification by  faith,  by  which  is  simply  meant 
that  Christ  in  his  priestly  office  is  present  instead 
of  being  represented  by  a  sacerdotal  order,  is 
out  of  place  in  their  doctrinal  structure,  and 
must  cither  remain  to  mar  its  symmetry,  or  bo 
expelled  from  it. 

"  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  sacerdotal  principle  may  be  actively  at 
work  where  Romanism  is  not  formally  professed. 
Wherever  statements  arc  put  forth  to  the  effect 
that  the  Church  is  the  representative  of  Christ 
upon  earth — or,  as  Moehlcr  expresses  it,  the 
perpetual  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God — we 
have  reason  to  suspect  its  existence." — Pp. 
C52,  Go3. 

The  work  concludes  with  the  following 
admirable  exposure  of  the  Popish  and  Tract- 
arian  notion  of  the  Church  being  Christ's 
representative : — 

"  In  no  respect  can  the  Church  he  properly 
said  to  be  tho  representative  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  For  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
Christ  having  accomplished  tho  work  of  redemp- 
tion and  ascended  into  heaven,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  active  administration  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth,  having  previously  delegated 
tho  authority  belonging  to  him  to  a  priestly 
caste,  the  representatives  of  his  representative, 
through  "which  alone  Ho  ordinarily  communi- 
cates with  His  people.  A  more  unscriptnral 
notion  cannot  be  conceived.  Christ  has  not 
withdrawn  from  His  Church,  or  delegated  to  its 
pastors  his  own  incommunicable  powers.  *  Vi- 
carius  est  absentia,  Christus  est  prasens.'  In 
His  own  proper  person,  indeed,  He  is  no  longer 
present  upon  earth,  but  in  His  place  tho  Com- 
forter has  come,  and  where  tho  Spirit  of  Christ 
is,  there  is  Christ  himself.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  only  real  representative  or  vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth.  By  the  exercise  of  his  kingly 
power,  Christ  orders  and  disposes  all  things  for 
the  welfare  of  His  people;  by  His  Word  and 
His  Spirit  He  discharges  amongst  them  His  pro- 
phetical office ;  and  if  in  His  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter— that  is.  as  God  and  man  united  in  ono 
Person— He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (the 
exercise  of  this  office  upon  earth  being  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation), yet,  inasmuch  as  direct  access  to  Him, 


as  the  perpetual  High  Priest  of  His  Church,  is 
opened  to  every  Christian,  He  is  virtually  pres- 
ent also  in  His  priestly  function ;  for  to  say  that 
all  Christians  are  everywhere  present  to  Christ, 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Christ  is  everywhere 
present  to  them  ;  the  Deity  of  our  High  Priest 
renders  Him  omnipresent. 

"That  the  vicarious  theory  is  incompatible 
with  the  hearty  recognition  of  this  great  truth 
of  Christ's  presence  amongst  His  people,  is  too 
evident  to  permit  us  to  entertain  any  doubts 
■  upon  the  point.  Experience  has  amply  proved 
that  where  the  Church  is  regarded  as  the  im- 
'  personation  of  Christ  upon  earth,  tho  Sun  of 
j  Righteousness  speedily  disappears  behind  the 
intervening  body,  and  His  life-giving  beams  are 
intercepted.  The  Church  in  every  point  be- 
comes the  proximate  object  of  view,  and  the 
real  source  of  salvation.  If  Christ  is  still  sup- 
posed to  work,  it  is  only  indirectly  through  the 
Church.  Hence  it  is  that  what  Protestants 
mean  by  faith  can  find  no  place  in  the  Church 
theory.  Faith,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
reformed  Churches,  is  a  conscious  reliance  upon 
a  present  Person  ;  but  in  tho  Church  system  tho 
divine  Person  who  is  the  proper  object  of  faith 
is  not  present :  tho  Church  occupies  His  place, 
and  the  demand  that  we  rely  upon  the  Church 
in  the  same  sense  as  we  should  upon  Christ 
himself  has  not  yet  been  made  even  by  the  theo- 
logians of  Trent.  The  ingenious  reasonings  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  proved 
that  by  justifying  faith  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul 
mean,  an  intellectual  belief  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  or  the  Christian  religion  itself,  or 
the  wholo  congeries  of  Christian  virtues, — any 
thing,  in  short,  but  what  it  does  actually  mean 
in  Scripture,— viz.,  such  an  acceptance  of  tho 
word  of  promise  as  leads  to  trust  in  a  Perpon— 
are  all  prompted  by  the  secret  consciousness, 
that  the  Person  upon  whom  faith  should  fix  is 
withdrawn  from  view,  nothing  being  left  in  His 
place  but  the  dreary  abstraction  of  the  church." 
-Pp.  055-657. 

Wc  greatly  admire  tho  ability,  tho  can- 
dour, and  tho  boldness,  with  which  Mr.  Lit- 
ton has  defended  important  Protestant  and 
evangelical  truths.  Wc  regard  his  work  as 
fitted  to  be  extremely  useful,  as  not  un- 
worthy, indeed,  to  take  its  placo  beside  Mr. 
Goode's  "  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice." He  will  probably  incur  the  displea- 
su.ro  even  of  many  of  his  brethren  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  are  not  High  Church- 
men, by  the  frankness  w-ith  which  he  has 
given  up  some  points  which  ordinary  Epis- 
copalian controversialists  are  accustomed  to 
defend.  But  he  has  maintained  no  position 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  inconsistent 
with  anything  to  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land requires  the  assent  of  her  members, 
nothing  but  what  has  been  maintained  before 
by  some  of  her  most  eminent  divines.  It  is 
indeed  interesting  and  instructive  to  notice 
that  a  largo  proportion  of  those  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  have  been  the 
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most  formidable  opponents  of  Popery,  have 
also  been  the  most  liberal  in  their  conces- 
sions on  those  very  topics  which  Mr.  Litton 
has  discussed,  such  as  Jewell,  Whittaker, 
Reynolds,  Morton,  Field,  Usshcr,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  Buruct. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Essays  written  in  the  intervals 
of  Business.    5th  Edition. 

2.  The  Claims  of  Labour.  An  Essay  on 
the  Duties  of  Employers  to  Employed. 
With  additional  Essay.    2d  Edition. 

3.  Friends  in  Council.  A  Series  of  Head- 
ings and  Discourses  thereon.  2  Vols. 
New  Edition. 

4.  Companions  of  my  Solitude.    3d  Edition. 

5.  The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World  and 
their  Bondsmen; — being  a  Narrative  of  the 
Principal  Events  which  led  lo  Negro  Sla- 
very in  the  West  Indies  and  America. 
Vols.  I.  &  II. 

6.  King  Henry  the  Second— an  Historical 
Drama. 

7.  Catherine  Douglas — a  Tragedy. 

The  above  form  a  goodly  number  of 
volumes — all  bearing  obvious  traces  of  the 
same  gentle  yet  masterly  hand.  They  are. 
very  diverse  in  their  subjects ;  but  the 
most  important  of  them  are  in  a  literary 
respect  closely  associated,  being,  as  their 
title  for  the  most  part  bears,  "  Essays."  It  is 
as  an  Essayist  undoubtedly  that  their  author 
claims  significance  and  consideration.  Wc 
are  grateful  to  him,  too,  for  his  other  la- 
bours. "Henry  the  Second,"  and  "Ca- 
therine Douglas,"  are  pleasing  and  skilful 
dramatic  studies,  abounding  in  quiet  touches 
of  power  and  many  felicities  of  expression ; 
but  they  do  not  manifest  the  vivid  and  crea- 
tive genius  which  alone  could  purchase  for 
them  immortality,  and  crown  their  author 
with  the  laurel  wreath. 

The  historical  work  entitlod  the  "  Con- 
querors of  the  New  World  and  their  Bonds- 
men,"— the  second  volume  of  which  has 
just  appeared— might  by  itself  have  claimed, 
as  it  deserves,  our  special  notice.  It  is,  wc 
think,  a  luminous  and  graphic  narrative — 
aiming  at  no  striking  breadth  of  delinea- 
tion or  powerful  variety  of  portraiture — 
but  sweet  and  softly-flowing,  and  pictured 
here  and  there  with  a  quaint  rich  pencil. 
Still,  with  all  its  unobtrusive  excellence,  it 
would  not  have  won  distinction  for  its  au- 
thor.   His  name*  in  its  connexion,  we  feel 

*  The  name  of  the  author  cannot  be  said  to  be 
any  longer  a  matter  of  concealment,  however  per- 


might  never  have  been  inquired  after.  But 
there  are  few  of  our  readers,  we  should 
think,  who  have  not  felt  an  interest  in  the 
author  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  and  M  Com- 
panions of  my  Solitude,"  to  whom  the  raro 
beauty  of  these  works  has  not  brought  an 
impression  of  literary  skill  inimitable  within 
its*  range.  It  is  not  merely,  however,  from 
their  peculiarly  literary  merits  that  we  now 
propose  devoting  a  few  pages  to  them. 
These  havo  been  already  recognised  on  all 
hands.  But  wc  arc  anxious  also  to  indicate 
some  progressive  aspects  of  our  litorature, 
of  which  they  seem  to  us  significant. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  character 
of  the  "  Essays"  of  the  last  century.  What 
unfeigned  delight  have  the  pages  of  the 
"Tatlcr,"the  "Spectator,"  and  their  asso- 
ciates imparted  !  What  pleasing  reminis- 
cences do  they  recall !  Their  gossipy  ele- 
gance, ingenious  talk,  bright  and  playful  hu- 
mour— their  chastened  and  dainty  and  reli- 
gious eloquence  at  times — whom  have  they 
not  charmed!  There  is  not  much  in  our 
present  Literature  that  can  cope  with  them 
in  these  respects.  And  yet  how  few  are 
there  who  do  not  now  feel  the  strange  want 
of  vital  human  interest  in  those  fine  essavs — 
who  do  not,  amid  all  their  glancing  polish 
and  exquisite  savoir  faire,  desiderate  any 
genuine  depth  and  earnestness,  and,  in  a 
word,  insight !  How  elaborately  shallow 
do  most  of  their  criticisms,  and  almost  all 
their  philosophy,  now  appear !  And  then 
among  the  numerous  trim  and  dressed 
figures  that  move  across  the  page — the 
crowds  of  Belindas  and  Celindas  and  Eugc- 
nias — how  little  of  real  life  is  there,  we 
mean  of  honest,  natural  life  ; — for  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  life,  of  the  pleasantries  and 
follies  of  the  "town,"  e*c., "we  have  enough, 
— and  get  a  peep  even  into  the  "  good  old" 
English  country  life  in  Sir  Roger  dc  Cover- 
ley.  But  of  man,  as  he  is,  struggling  amid 
actual  toils  and  duties — of  human  hearts 
beating  under  wrong,  darkened  with  earnest 
sorrow,  or  gay  with  leaping  joy — of  Life, 
save  at  its  two  extremes  of  fluttering  Come- 
dy or  pompous  Tragedy,  how  little  do  wo 
find.  Wc  can  never  fancy  ourselves  look- 
ing at  the  real  play  of  human  affections,  of 
living  interests,  in  those  Essays.    We  can 


severingly  he  has  himself  withheld  it.  He  pro- 
bably thinks,  and  is  quite  entitled  to  think,  that  it  is 
the  character  of  his  works  and  not  the  name  at- 
tached to  them  that  mainly  concerns  the  public 
Other  reasons,  too,  obvious  enough  from  the  qualities 
displayed  in  his  works,  we  can  imagine  for  his 
anonymousness.  But  the  matter  is  so  much  his  own, 
we  need  not  here  meddle  with  it.  To  those  who 
may  be  curious,  however,  we  whisper  no  secret,  as 
we  betray  no  confidence,  and  mean  all  honour,  when 
we  associate  the  name  of  Arthur  Helps  with  works 
so  full  of  goodness  and  truth. 
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never  get  at  the  heart  of  that  eighteenth 
century  existence,  if  indeed  it  had  any  heart 
at  all.  All  seems  to  move  in  idle  and 
flimsy  costume,  or  in  correct  and  decorous 
buckram.  It  i3  cither  cofTcehouso  Dilettant- 
ism, or  "  Blair's  Sermons.'1 

Now  in  a  great  deal  of  our  present  Lite- 
rature, and  eminently  so  in  the  Essays  be- 
foro  us,  it  is  peculiarly  the  deep  and  intelli- 
gent human  interest  pervading  them  which 
gives  them  significance.'  Human  life  as  it 
is  about  us,  burdened  *and  tempted,  and 
yet  with  the  lustre  of  divine  dignity  around 
it  and  of  divine  duty  before  it — this  is  a 
feature  that  comes  out  upon  us  continually 
from  the  pages  of  our  author.  With  so 
many  charms,  this  is  to  us  their  deepest 
charm.  You  arc  conscious  that  you  are 
holding  converse  with  a  man  who  foels  pro- 
foundly fur  his  fellow-men,  with  whom  life 
is  neither  a  mere  farce  nor  a  mere  solemnity, 
but  a  great  and  sacred  reality — a  mingled 
drama  of  intellect,  passion,  and  affection — 
of  duty  and  recreation — of  gladness  and 
tears.  It  is  this  vivid  sense  of  the  reality  of 
life,  and  its  grand  meaning  in  all  relations, 
which  makes  him  look  with  so  saddened  and 
yet  so  ho|>eful  a  gaze  on  its  abuses,  in  so 
many  forms  of  social  debasement  and 
misery.  It  is  this  which  inspires  him  with 
such  a  deep  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed and  unhappy  of  all  classes.  It  is 
this,  wo  should  imagine,  which,  betraying 
itself  fully  in  his  first  comparatively  slender 
work,  has  been  the  highest  motive  and  guide 
of  all  his  literary  labours. 

And  it  is  this  spirit  of  human  sympathy, 
of  deep  yearning  over  the  physical  and  spi- 
ritual improvement  (two  things  more  inti- 
mately allied  than  many  fancy)  of  the  race, 
that  is  to  us  the  most  cheering  of  all  pre- 
sent aspects  of  our  Literature.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly as  thus  linking  itself  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Humanity,  and  working  in  the 
great  cause  of  its  purification  and  happiness, 
and  not  merely  as  a  dilettante  Recreation  or 
a  grave  moral  School-mistress,  that  Litera- 
ture will  ever  win  for  itself  the  position 
which  it  claims,  and  vindicate  its  heaven- 
appointed  mission.  There  is  a  noble  field 
before  it  in  this  way — a  field  in  which,  while 
leaving  the  pulpit  to  its  own  work,  it  may 
yet  tread  closely  on  its  function.  The  latter 
is  apt  to  expend  its  strength  perhaps  too  ex- 
clusively in  a  region  of  dogmata,  which  how- 
ever momentous  and  influential,  do  not  rea- 
dily mingle  themselves  with  the  everyday 
employments  and  emotions  of  human  life. 
In  expounding  the  divine  Truth  above  us,  it 
has  been  apt  to  forget  the  divine  Significance 
in  us  and  around  us  everywhere.  It  is  the 
special  province  of  Literaturo  to  set  forth 


and  vindicate  this  Significance— to  point  out 
the  infinite  beauty  of  all  Nature's  aspects, 
the  infinite  grandeur  of  all  human  relations 
and  obligations, — and  thus  in  some  sort,  too, 
to  be  a  light  to  the  feet  and  a  lamp  to  the 
path,  amid  the  many  perplexities,  and  even 
the  solemn  crises  of  our  earthly  lot.  It  is 
surely  impossible  to  turn  a  frank  and  open 
eye  on  Nature,  with  all  its  harmonious  hints 
of  a  divine  meaning — with  all  its  ripe  and 
sweet  lessons,  dropping  thick  as  blossoms  in 
a  May  wind :  still  less  on  human  Life  with 
all  its  depths  of  unfathomed  tenderness — its 
melodies  of  passion — its  most  homely  joys 
and  most  common  sorrows,  without  gather- 
ing endlesi  instruction  which  intimately  and 
practically  concerns  every  man,  and  which 
may  largely  help  and  bless  him.  It  is  the 
part  of  Literature  to  minister  at  this  lower 
altar  of  divine  Truth,  to  serve  in  this  outer 
sanctuary  of  tho  divine  Glory  ;  and  just  then 
most  fitly  will  it  fulfil  its  mission  when  it 
most  perfectly  does  this — neither  forgetting 
its  priestly  dignity  and  becoming  the  tool  of 
mere  worldly  interest,  nor  yet  aspiring  to 
usurp  the  function  of  a  higher  Priesthood, 
and  interpret  all  needful  Truth  for  Hu- 
manity. 

In  connexion  with  the  vital  human  interest 
animating  the  works  of  our  author,  and,  in 
fact,  constituting  just  another  aspect  of  tho 
same  quality,  is  their  intense  and  pervading 
religiousness.  Looking  upon  human  Life, 
as  he  does,  with  so  profound  and  sympathe- 
tic an  insight,  as  encompassed  everywhere 
with  the  light  of  Truth  and  the  infinite  bear- 
lings  of  Duty,  he  could  not  fail  to  write  in  a 
!  Christian  spirit,  and  rise  often  as  he  docs  into 
a  grand  religious  tone.  We  have  been  even 
awe  struck  in  one  or  two  places  at  the  pe- 
netrating and  vivid  glance  which  he  casts 
upon  the  depths  of  Christian  duty, — the 
vastly  solemn  import  which,  with  such  a 
clear  Christian  intelligence,  he  reads  in  the 
most  ordinary  relations.  How  impressive 
the  following,  for  example, — "  You  who  have 
but  a  few  dependents,  or,  perhaps,  but  one 
drudge,  dependent  upon  you,  whether  as 
servant,  apprentice,  or  hired  labourer,  do  not 
think  that  you  have  not  an  ample  opportu- 
nity for  exercising  the  duties  of  an  employer 
of  labour.  Do  not  supposo  that  these  du- 
ties belong  to  tho  great  manufacturer,  with 
the  population  of  a  small  town  in  his  own 
factory,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  The  Searcher  of  all  hearts  may 
make  as  ample  a  trial  of  you  in  your  conduct 
to  one  poor  dependent  as  of  the  man  who  is 
appointed  to  lead  armies  and  administer  pro- 
vinces. Nay, your  treatment  of  some  animal 
entrusted  to  your  care  may  be  a  history  as 
significant  for  you  as  the  chronicles  of  kings 
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for  them.  The  moral  experiments  of  the 
vsorld  may  be  tried  with  the  smallest  quanti- 
ties."—" The  Claims  of  Labour?  p.  28. 
One  may  read  volumes  of  professed  Chris- 
tian Literature,  innumerable  sermons,  with- 
out meeting  in  them  a  touch  of  Christian 
truth  so  deep  and  hitting  as  this.  And  it  is 
the  same  quiet  yet  keen  and  pervasive  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  essays  of 
our  author.  The  spirit  is  there,  as  a  delicate 
and  searching  aroma,  shedding  a  fragrance 
on  all  his  work,  mingling  with  it  as  an  em- 
balming and  purifying  essence.  You  could 
not  well  tell  what  special  doctrines  the 
author  believes,  but  you  feel  that  he  is  a 
Christian,  for  there  is  in  all  his  writings  the 
impress  of  Christian  Truth  and  Purity  and 
Faith.  There  is  at  onco  such  an  acutely 
comprehensive  and  mildly  loving  intuition 
of  all  human  responsibilities — such  a  lofty 
vindication  of  the  right,  and  yet  such  a  tender 
and  trustful  pity  towards  the  erring — such  a 
calm  sustaining  charity — the  meek  eye  of 
Hope  looking  out  beyond  his  darkest  pic- 
lures,  of  our  present  social  degradation, 
.  — that  you  feel  that  Christianity  lives  here 
more  brightly  and  happily  than  in  many 
writings  expressly  devoted  to  its  teaching. 

We  need  not  say  with  what  peculiar  satis- 
B  faction  we  of  the  North  British  Review  must 

regard  works  such  a*  those  before  us  in  this 
point  of  view.  They  represent  in  the  best 
form  some  of  the  qualities  by  which  wo  de- 
sire to  see  our  Literature  marked.  Never, 
wo  believe,  does  Christianity  appear  so  truly 
divine,  or  Literature  shine  with  so  worthy 
and  enduring  a  lustre,  as  when  thus  wedded. 
Works  such  as  these, — not  professedly  reli- 
gious, but  treating  of  common  subjects  in  a 
truly  Christian  spirit,  (the  aspiration  of  the 
devoted  Arnold,) — not  expositions  in  any 
express  form  of  the  relations  of  common 
»  duty  to  Christianity,  but  shewing  how  all 

the  deepest  reaches  of  the  one  naturally  run 
into  the  other,  and  concentrate  there, — arc 
worth,  in  our  opinion,  many  elaborate  apo- 
logies. The  latter  may  or  may  not  convince 
the  intellect,  but  the  former  go  right  to  the 
heart,  with  many  home-touches  of  irresis- 
tible power.  You  see  that  Christianity  is 
not  only  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing,  but 
something  so  true  and  real  that  every  bearing 
of  human  Life  only  finds  its  right  and  ade- 
quate meaning  in  it — that  the  worth  of  hu- 
man lajptar  and  the  beauty  of  human  affection 
— the  divinity  that  is  everywhere  in  man, 
yet  everywhere  obscured  in  him,  only  comes 
forth  into  living  lustro  and  harmonious 
strength  in  the  light  of  that  higher  Divinity 
which  came  dowu  from  above  to  draw  all 
men  unto  it. 

The  next  most  general  characteristic  of 


our  author's  work  is  one  which  we  may 
term  their  Catholicity.  We  have  seldom 
read  any  works  marked  by  a  moro  compre- 
hensive insight.  Widely  free  and  varied  in 
the  range  of  their  topics,  it  is  yet  never  any 
single  point  or  aspect  of  them  merely  that  is 
discussed ;  but,  like  a  man  whose  life  has 
been  one  of  patient  observation  and  reflec- 
tiveness— the  author,  often  in  a  very  few 
brief  touches  glances  at  all  sides  of  a  subject, 
brings  into  view  their  mutual  adaptations 
and  compensatory  meanings,  and  leaves  you 
pleased  and  satis-lied  just  because  of  the  ob- 
vious fairness  and  balanced  discrimination 
with  which  he  has  set  all  before  you.  This 
is  a  great  virtue  in  a  writer — the  moro  to 
be  prized  that  it  is  so  seldom  found.  There 
is  an  overbearing  tendency  in  mo^t  minds 
to  contemplate  only  certain  aspects  of  a 
subject,  to  be  for  ever  aiming  at  un  artificial 
consistency  of  view.  Nay,  a  man's  intellec- 
tual ability  is  often  reckoned  just  as  he 
forms  with  decision,  and  carries  forward 
with  unbending  strictness,  given  principles 
on  all  subjects.  A  hesitating  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  strength  of  opposing  arguments, 
of  the  value  and  justice  of  what  may  be  said 
on  the  other  side  of  almost  every  question, 
is  considered  an  evidence  of  mental  incapa- 
city, or  at  the  best  of  mere  sentimental  epi- 
cureanism. Now,  while  there  may  be  truth 
in  the  idea  that  this  characteristic  is  apt  to 
be  allied  to  delicacy  rather  than  strength  of 
the  intellectual  faculty,  it  is  yet,  we  think, 
undeniable  that  the  highest  mind  is  not  that 
which  seizes  with  logical  directness  and 
mere  firmness  of  grasp  on  certain  points  of 
a  subject,  and  aims  to  bring  all  others  into 
rigid  conformity  with  then),  which  settles  it, 
in  short,  in  straight,  arbitrary,  dogmatic 
fashion, — but  that  rather  which"  by  the  help 
of  a  quiet  and  loving  intuition,  sees  or  en- 
deavours to  see,  all  points  of  a  subject — how 
complex  and  manifold  it  is,  how  incapable 
of  being  taken  up  in  any  mere  formula,  and 
expressed,  in  all  its  meaning,  therein. 

The  fact  is,  tho  more  we  study  Nature, 
and  the  moro  we  learn  of  Truth,  in  all  rela- 
tions, the  moro  outrcaohing  and  logically  in- 
comprehensible are  they  found  to  be.  Thoy 
stretch  away  into  bearings  and  multiply 
into  combinations  which  the  intellect  in  vain 
essays  to  hold.  It  is  ever  only  the  Newto- 
nian story  of  gathering  a  few  pebbles  on  the 
shore  of  a  boundless  sea.  All  goes  to  falsify 
the  proud  old  dictum,  that  "  man  is  the  mea- 
sure of  things,"  and  to  teach  him  that  ho 
must  accept  many  things  as  they  arc,  and 
becauso  they  are,  without  being  able  to  say 
how  or  why  they  are.  They  arc  for  over 
breaking,  with  the  full  force  of  nature,  the 
withes  of  formula  in  which  he  glories  to 
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bind  them.  Now,  the  more  a  man  opens  his 
mind  to  all  this, — and  he  will  do  so  the 
more  just  the  more  genuine  and  truth- loving 
he  becomes — the  less  will  he  aim  at  abstract 
and  scientific  conclusiveness  on  all  subjects, 
lie  will  see  that  Truth  everywhere  is  many 
sided — not  a  Proteus,  indeed,  changing  its 
shapes,  so  that  what  is  truth  to-day  may  be 
a  lie  to-morrow ;  but  rather,  (if  we  may 
venture  on  a  comparison,)  like  a  laudscape, 
of  endlessly  varied  and  multiform  hue  and 
aspect — here  glancing  in  sunshine,  and  there 
lying  in  masses  of  shifting  and  mysterious 
shadow — here  running  forth  in  breezy  up- 
lands, and  green  and  quiet  resting-places, 
and  there  into  dark  hollows  and  impenetra- 
ble forests.  It  is  the  same  glorious  Nature 
ever,  but  ever  moving  with  the  restless  free- 
dom and  grace  of  life.  And  all  truth  is  thus 
living — waiting  in  its  beauty  to  be  wooed — 
in  its  grandeur  to  be  worshipped,  but  scorn- 
ing to  be  bound  in  the  trammels  of  an  un- 
equal yoke  with  the  mere  postulates  of 
man's  understanding.  She  is  content  to  be 
the  mistress  of  all  his  fairest  imaginings  and 
brightest  aspirations,  ajid  holiest  dreams,  but 
she  will  not  become  his  wife  for  entire  pos- 
session and  fixed  control. 

The  man  who  knows  this  cannot  be  a 
dogmatist,  nor  yet  a  sectarian,  using  these 
terms  in  their  very  widest  signification.  He 
will  at  once  bo  too  modest  and  too  just. 
Loving  Truth  for  her  own  sake — wrapped  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  ideal  and  trans- 
cending beauty,  he  will  sec  vividly  the  im- 
perfection of  the  various  forms  in  which  she 
is  presented  to  him,  or  (which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  he  will  see  how  her  living 
image  is  distributed  more  or  less  in  all  such 
forms,  aud  his  soul  will  shrink  therefore  from 
that  abstract  decisiveness  which  gives  itself 
up  to  one  form,  and  win  sec  no  good  in 
others.  He  cannot  help  seeing  the  good  all 
around  him,  and  loving  it  wherever  ho  sees 
it.  He  will  be  fond  of  viewing  things  not  so 
much  as  they  appear  in  the  region  of  bare 
argument — of  hard  intellectualism,  but  as 
they  exist  in  Life — as  concrete  realities, 
•with  all  the  limitations  and  compromises 
which  Life  and  Reality  everywhere  assume — 
"  where  nothing  is  tied  up  neatly,  but  all  is 
odds  and  ends,  where  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pensation enters  largely, — where  there  is  no 
third  volume  to  make  things  straight."* 
This  is  no  doubt  a  spirit  which,  like  every 
other,may  be  carried  too  far — which  may  de- 
generate into  a  mere  eclectic  vanity,  or  soft 
inditferentism  :  but  apart  from  abuse,  it  is, 
we  think,  a  beautiful,  and  a  healthful,  and 
happy  spirit — a  spirit  really  likely  to  com- 

*  u  Friends  in  Council,"  vol  i.,  p.  97. 


pass  more  truth  than  a  more  aspiring  and  in- 
tellectual one.  It  is,  at  least,  eminently  the 
spirit  of  our  author — characterizing  largely 
his  treatment  of  every  subject — leaving  it 
often,  as  might  bo  expected,  fragmentary 
and  incomplete,  (in  a  logical  sense,)  but 
never  unfair  or  unsatisfactory — casting  on 
all  his  works  a  smooth,  calm,  lustrous  clear- 
ness, if  never  flooding  them  with  intense 
bursts  of  light,  carrying  rapid  and  resistless 
conviction  to  the  mind. 

The  other  intellectual  qualities  of  our 
author,  which  chiefly  deserve  notice,  are  his 
shrewd  turn  of  worldly  observation,  con- 
densing itself  sometimes  into  very  pithy 
and  memorable  expressions,  and  his  light 
and  playful  humour.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  marked  its 
ways  well.  This  it  is,  perhaps,  which  has 
strengthened  in  him  that  tolerant  catholic 
tendency  of  which  wo  have  spoken.  This 
it  is,  at  least,  which  gives  so  much  practical 
value  to  many  of  his  views.  You  see  at 
once  that  he  is  no  mere  theorist,  dealing 
with  difficult  and  complex  social  problems  ; 
but  a  man  familiar  with  details— conversant  • 
with  practicalities — and  whose  proposals 
you  do  not,  therefore,  at  once  turn  away 
from,  as  devout  imaginations,  but  give  your 
earnest  consideration  as  likely  and  tangible 
issues.  His  humour  is  of  that  graceful, 
lambent  kind  which  he  has  himself  de- 
scribed,* in  speaking  of  an  old  college 
friend,  never  coruscating  in  bursting  flashes, 
but  "  lighting  up  every  topic  with  grace  and 
variety,  and  hurting  nobody."  It  is  cmi- 
nently  true  of  it,  as  indeed  of  all  its  pervad- 
ing excellencies,  as  a  writer,  that  you  cannot 
often  carry  away  anything,  and  give  it  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rest.  It  seems  compara- 
tively poor  and  trifling  when  separated  from 
the  continuity  in  which  it  occurred;  yet, 
read  it  again  in  its  place,  and  tho  same 
bright  and  felicitous  effect  comes  upon  you. 
It  will  not  gather  up  in  bouquets  to  impress 
and  dazzle,  but  it  is  everywhere  fair  and 
gay,  waving  on  its  own  green  stalk.  M  A 
pailful  of  water  from  any  river  will  no 
more  give  a  notion  of  its  beauty"  than  a 
quotation  will  bring  before  you  that  of  tho 
gentle  and  gladsome  flow  of  his  wit.  It  is  a 
genial  clement  through  the  whole — a  play- 
ful gleam  flitting  in  streaks  of  graceful  and 
ever-vanishing  beauty. 

Tho  stylo  of  the  author  is  of  fh^samo 
quiet  and  happy  order — the  same  diffused 
excellence  which  mark  his  genius  through- 
out. Ho  works,  from  tho  repose  of  a  well- 
trained  mind,  in  clear  and  graceful  language. 
His  periods  run  on  with  undeviating  smooth- 

•  "Friends  in  Council,"  p.  329. 
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ness  and  facility.  You  never  need  to  turn 
back  and  gather  in  the  drift  of  his  meaning 
from  amid  a  complication  of  clauses,  or  a 
disorderly  exuberance  of  language.  You 
are  always  up  to  it,  and  carried  along  by  it, 
if  you  read  with  the  most  ordinary  atten- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
works  more  free  from  the  characteristic 
defects  of  the  writing  of  the  present  day — 
tumidity,  vehemence,  mysticism.  He  is 
everywhere  clear,  free,  calm,  temperate — 
too  uniformly  level,  perhaps.  Even  in  his 
most  impressive  passages,  there  is  scarcely 
ever  any  hurry, — or  sweep, — or  rapid,  bold 
grouping.  There  may  be  generally  a  de- 
ficiency of  passion  and  force, — although  it  is 
really  preposterous  to  make  such  demands 
upon  a  writer,  and  suppose  that  ho  can 
combine-  all  the  excellencies  of  composition. 
He  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing 
so,  than  a  flower  is  to  be  charged  with  not 
being  at  onco  gorgeous  and  meekly  beauti- 
ful. We  cannot  have, — save  in  some  rare 
and  surpassing  instances, — quietness  and 
sweetness,  and  musical  softness,  united  with 
energy,  and  boldness,  and  grandeur.  Our 
author's  predominant  qualities  are  all  of  the 
former  kind. 

Yet  it  would  bo  a  great  mistako  to  judge 
him  at  all  tame  and  spiritless.  No  one 
could  bo  less  so.  There  is  a  vital  pulse 
beating  in  his  softest  and  most  level  utter- 
ances. There  is  a  heartiness  beaming  all 
throughout — a  chastened  glow  warming  and 
animating  every  page.  In  this  respect,  too, 
he  contrasts,  wo  think,  favourably  with  the 
Essayists  of  the  last  century.  Rivalling 
them  in  perspicuity,  (their  unfailing  merit,) 
approaching  them,  if  no  more,  in  neatness 
and  polish  of  diction,  ho  excels  them  in 
variety  and  freedom.  Their  uniform  ele- 
gance is  beautiful,  but  cold  and  often 
stately.  Ho  moves  with  a  frank  and  ani- 
mated gesture — with  a  careless,  yet  novcr 
infelicitous  ease.  And  if  his  humour,  as  we 
have  described  it,  be  less  exquisite  and 
flavorous  than  theirs,  it  is  yet  ever  delicate, 
and  draws  perliaps  a  deeper  power  from  the 
deep  vein  of  seriousness— of  earnest,  and 
even  mournful  thoughtfulncss,  that  is  clearly 
seen  under  all  its  variety  of  manifestations, 
to  be  the  main  ingredient  of  the  author's 
mind.  His  characteristic  composure,  in 
6hort,  is  not  a  mere  constitutional  quality — 
the  natural  expression  of  a  naturally  placid 
nature,  but  obviously,  and  as  he  has  himself 
indeed  indicated,  the  chosen  mode  in  which 
he  has  aimed  artistically  to  clothe  his 
thoughts.  He  has  wrought  himsolf  to 
pcaeefulncss  through  struggle  and  earnest 
endeavour,  believing  in  his  own  words,  that 
M  violence  is  always  loss."   He  has  too 


broad  and  loving  an  eye,  and  too  keen  a 
sense  of  truth,  to  yield  to  exaggerations 
even  in  style.  The  same  sensitiveness,  and 
grace,  and  nice  discrimination  which  mark 
his  intellectual  apprehension  throughout, 
rule  also  his  language,  and  give  it  its  de- 
lightfulness  and  felicity.  And  if  it  some- 
times sinks  even  to  baldness,  when  the 
theme  is  trite  and  commonplace,  it  yet 
often  rises  into  passages  of  the  most  rich 
and  picturesque  beauty,  or  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  touching  tenderness. 

His  first  publication  at  the  head  of  our 
list  is  a  thin  little  volume,  entitled,  "Essays 
written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,"  and 
now  in  its  fifth  edition.  It  does  not  demand 
much  comment  from  us.  Full  of  the  same 
observant  shrewdness,  gentle  seriousness, and 
genial  penetration,  which  distinguish  his  other 
works,  these  and  all  the  qualities  of  the  author 
arc  yet  less  ripely  developed  in  it.  Thero  is, 
if  wo  may  say  so,  with  all  respect,  a  thinness 
in  the  intellectual  matter  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  volume.  The  second 
part,  which  treats  continuously  of  business, 
its  duties  and  responsibilities,  interested  us 
but  little,  probably  because  it  addressed  us 
so  remotely,  but  also  in  a  considerable 
measure  from  a  feeling  that  much  of  the  ad- 
vice  given  is  too  minute  and  pedantic,  if  wo 
may  use  an  expression  than  which  nothing  is 
less  applicable  to  our  author  generally.  Tho 
rules  laid  down  for  the  proper  and  success- 
ful "  transaction  of  businoss"  arc  obviously 
of  a  valuable  and  important  character ;  but 
it  is  somehow  too  much  as  if  it  were  the 
schoolmaster  taking  us  to  task, — a  much 
needed  and  very  reasonable  tuition  we  do 
not  doubt ;  but  the  lossons  aro  withal  some- 
what tedious,  and  tho  demand  on  our  atten- 
tions somewhat  irksome. 

"Tho  Claims  of  Labour,"  with  the  addi- 
tional essay  "  On  tho  Means  of  Improving 
the  Health  of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  is  in 
every  respect  a  more  notable  production. 
Dealing  with  a  subject  of  such  momentous 
consequence,  it  everywhere  displays  a  larger 
grasp,  and  a  fuller  and  moro  robust  style. 
It  is  throughout,  in  fact,  a  volume  of  the 
deepest  interest,  conceived  and  executed  in 
tho  finest  spirit.  We  could  not  imagine  the 
subject  set  forth  in  a  way  more  likely  to 
win  attention  from  the  reluctant,  and  to  in- 
spire with  intelligent  zeal  and  hopefulness 
those  whoso  attention  is  already  aroused. 
The  vast  importance  of  the  subject  it  is  cer- 
tainly impossible  to  overrate;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  there  arc  at 
length  so  many  high  minds  among  us  ear- 
nestly directing  their  thoughts  to  it.  A  bet- 
ter and  a  brighter  time  is  surely  at  length 
coming  to  tho  human  race,  and  especially  to 
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the  children  of  toil  and  poverty — the  victims 
of  industrial  misrule,  when  so  many  warm 
hearts  and  noble  intelligences  are  turning 
with  a  hitherto  unknown  earnestness,  to  the 
great  problem  of  social  wellbeing.  To  a 
man,  in  whom  all  the  faculties  of  heart  and 
soul  are  full,  who  has  a  mind  to  see,  and  a 
bosom  to  be  touched  with  the  miseries 
around  him,  and  upon  whom  has  come  even 
some  dim  senso  of  the  infinite  capacities  and 
issues  of  all  human  life,  it  must  be  the  very 
saddest  contemplation,  that  with  all  our  ad- 
vancing civilisation — with  our  vast  and  ever 
strengthening  resources  of  science,  and  art, 
and  wealth,  there  should  remain  so  black 
and  fearful  a  shadow  to  the  bright  picture — 
that  by  the  side  of  all  this  glittering  increase, 
there  should  harbour  such  dreadful  sickening 
masses  of  human  degradation  and  suffering. 
We  may  well  ask  with  our  author, — 

"What  do  all  these  mechanical  triumphs 
come  to  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  learned 
to  move  with  double  or  treble  the  velocity  of 
your  immediate  predecessors  :  it  is  in  vain  that 
you  can  shew  new  modes  of  luxury  or  new  re- 
sources in  art.  The  inquiring  historian  will 
give  these  things  their  weight,  but  will  never- 
theless persevere  in  asking  how  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  fed.  and  clothed,  and  taught ; 
and  whether  the  improvement  in  their  condition 
corresponded  at  all  with  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  .What 
a  sorry  answer  any  one  replying  for  this  age 
would  have  to  give  him.  Nor  would  it  be 
enough,  indeed,  it  we  could  make  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  his  questions  about  the  physical  state 
of  the  people.  We  ought  to  he  aide  to  say,  that 
the  different  orders  of  society  were  bound  toge- 
ther by  links  of  gratitude  and  regard  ;  that  they 
were  not  like  layers  of  various  colored  sand,  but 
that  they  formed  one  solid  whole  of  masonry, 
each  part  having  its  relation  of  use  and  beauty 
to  all  the  others.  Certainly,  if  we  look  at  the 
matter,  we  have  not  much  to  say  for  ourselves, 
unless  it  ho  in  that  dawning  of  good  intentions 
which  I  have  alluded  to  before.  There  is  to  be 
found  in  our  metropolis,  in  our  great  towns,  and 
even  in  our  rural  districts,  an  extent  of  squalid 
misery  such  as  we  are  almost  afraid  to  give 
heed  to,  and  which  we  arc  glad  to  forget  as 
soon  as  we  have  read  or  heard  of  it.  It  may  be 
that  our  ancestors  endured  -it  may  be  that 
many  savage  trilies  still  endure,  far  more  priva- 
tion than  is  to  bo  found  in  the  sufferings  of  our 
lowest  class :  hut  the  mind  refuses  to  consider 
the  two  states  as  analogous,  and  insists  upon 
thinking  that  the  state  of  physical  and  mural 
degradation  often  found  amongst  our  working 
classes,  with  the  arabesque  of  splendour  and 
luxury  which  surrounds  it,  ns  a  more  shocking 
thing  to  contemplate  than  a  passing  scarcity  of 
provisions,  endured  by  a  wandering  horde  of 
savage  men  sunk  in  equal  barbarism.  When 
we  follow  men  home  who  have  been  co-operating 
with  other  civilized  men  in  continuous  labor 
throughout  the  live-long  day,  we  should  not, 
without  experience,  expect  to  find  their  houses 


dreary,  comfortless,  deformed  with  filth,  such 

houses  as  poverty  alone  could  not  make.  Still 
less,  when  we  gaze  upon  pome  pleasant  looking 
village,  fair  enough  in  outward  seeming  for 
poets]  songs  to  celebrate.  Bhould  we  expect 
scarcity  of  fuel,  scantiness  of  food,  prevalence  of 
fever,  the  healthy  huddled  together  with  the 
sick,  decency  outraged,  and  self-respect  all  gone. 
And  yet  such  sights,  both  in  town  and  country, 
if  not  of  habitual  occurrence,  arc,  at  any  rate, 
sadly  too  numerous  for  us  to  pass  them  by  as 
rare  and  exceptional  cases.* — Claims  of  Labour, 
pp.  3-5. 

We  cannot  protend  to  present  our  readers 
with  any  outline  of  tho  mode  in  which  our 
author  pursues  his  subject  in  cither  of  the 
conjoined  essays  before  us.  He  is  not  given 
here,  nor  anywhere,  to  what  may  bo  called 
strictly  systematic  treatment,  lie  does  not 
lay  down  a  formal  plan,  and  fill  it  in  rigidly. 
There  are,  however,  few  or  no  relations  of 
his  subject  overlooked.  He  leads  you  round 
it  all  in  his  own  quiet  and  attractive  way, 
till  your  interest  is  thoroughly  quickened, 
and  you  are  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  tho 
remedial  measures  which  he  somewhat  spe- 
cifically proposes.  Most  earnestly  we  com- 
mend the  volume  to  all  who  may  not  yet 
have  road  it.  It  is  only  a  perusal  that  can 
give  any  idea  of  its  impressive  truth  and 
beauty. 

"  Friends  in  Council"  is  a  more  varied  and 
elaborate  work  than  cither  of  its  predeces- 
sors— forming  a  series  of  readings  or  essays, 
with  conversations  upon  them  interspersed. 
The  readings  are  on  tho  most  varied  subjects, 
and  of  course  of  very  various  interest,  but 
all  pleasing  and  instructive.  What  may  bo 
called  the  setting  of  the  work  is  to  us  its 
most  pleasant  feature.  It  takes  away  alto- 
gether the  monotony  of  a  mere  series  of  es- 
says and  conversations,  and  imparts  to  tho 
whole  a  living  interest.  The  reader  comes 
to  feci  as  it  were  that  he  is  sharing  tho  com- 
panionship and  really  listening  to  the  talk  of 
41  Friends."  The  kind  and  placid  old  Duns- 
ford — the  grave  and  earnest  Milverton — tho 
clever  and  sarcastic  Ellesmcro,  and  the  de- 
mure and  gentle  Lucy, — you  seem  to  know 
them  all.  With  no  special  effort  at  portrai- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  author,  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  vivid  is  your  acquaintance  with  all 
tho  four  before  you  close  the  book, — with 
what  clear  individuality  they  stand  out  be- 
fore you — how  you  learn  to  love  them  all, 
even  the  externally  cold  and  captious  Klles- 
mere,  whom  you  yet  somehow  feel  has  a 
warm  heart  within,  folded  up  and  repressed 
as  arc  its  impulses, — how  you  welcome  their 
next  meeting  and  conversation,  and  how  re- 
luctant you  arc  at  length  to  part  with  them. 
It  is  like  leaving  off  pleasant  company  and 
returning  to  your  silent  and  lonely  room. 
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The  work  opens  with  a  brief  introduction 
of  tho  "  Friends."  It  is  Dunsford  who,  as 
professed  editor  of  the  volumes,  introduces 
the  others  to  us.  He  is  a  country  clergyman, 
and  has  grown  old  in  the  discharge  of  his 
loving  and  unostentatious  duties.  1 1  is  com- 
parative solitude  has  long  since  become  dear 
to  him.  Ho  would  not  exchange,  probably, 
for  all  else  the  world  could  give  him,  the  fa- 
miliar faces  of  his  parishioners,  and  the  as- 
pects of  nature  on  which  he  has  daily  gazed, 
till  he  has  taken  them  all  into  his  heart,  and 
loves  them  more  than  he  can  tell.  He  has 
reminiscences  however  of  bright  days  of  for- 
mer companionship,  of"  intellectual  society 
in  which  he  onco  lived  and  he  hears,  there- 
fore, with  gladness,  tliat  his  "  old  pupil  Mil- 
verton  has  taken  a  house  which  had  long 
been  vacant"  in  his  neighbourhood.  To  add 
to  his  pleasure,  Milvcrton's  college  friend 
Ellosmere,  "  the  great  Lawyer,"  also  an  old 
pupil,  came  on  frequent  visits  "  in  the  course 
of  tho  autumn." 

This  was  great  joy  to  the  kindly  tutor,  and 
awakens  in  him  pleasant  thoughts  of  his  for- 
mer  intercourse  with  his  pupils.  "Milver- 
ton  and  Ellcsmere,"  ho  says,  were  his  favou- 
rite pupils.  "  Many  is  tho  heartache  I  have 
had  at  finding  that  these  boys  with  all  their 
abilities  would  do  nothing  at  the  university. 
But  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  them.  I  grieve 
to  say  that  neither  of  them  had  any  ambition 
of  the  right  kind.  Once  I  thoughtJ  had  sti- 
mulated Ellcsmere  to  the  proper  care  and 
exertion;  when  to  my  astonishment  and 
vexation,  going  into  his  room  about  a  month 
before  an  examination  I  found  that,  instead 
of  getting  up  his  subjects  like  a  reasonable 
man,  he  was  absolutely  endeavouring  to  in- 
vent some  now  method  for  proving  some- 
thing which  had  been  proved  before  in  a 
hundred  ways.  Over  this  he  had  wasted 
two  days,  and  from  that  moment  I  saw  it 
was  useless  to  waste  any  more  of  my  time 
and  patience  in  urging  a  scholar  so  indocile 
for  the  beaten  path.  What  tricks  he  and 
Milverton  used  to  play  mc,  pretending  not 
to  understand  my  demonstration  of  some 
mathematical  problem,  inventing  all  manner 
of  subtle  difficulties,  and  declaring  they  could 
not  go  on  while  these  stumbling-blocks  lay 
in  their  way.  But  I  am  getting  into  college 
gossip,  which  may  in  no  way  delight  my 
readers.  And  I  am  fancying  too  that  Mil- 
verton and  Ellesmcrc  are  the  boys  they  were 
to  me,  but  I  am  now  the  child  to  them. 
During  tho  years  that  I  have  been  quietly 
living  here,  they  have  become  versed  in  the 
ways  of  tho  busy  world.  And  though  they 
never  think  of  asserting  their  superiority,  1 
feel  it  and  am  glad  to  do  so."— (Pp.  2-3.) 

_  The  good  old  man !  who  docs  not  fancy 
him,  as  tho  soft  tears  fill  bis  eyes  at  tho  re- 

vou  xvui.  18 — B 


membrance  of  these  glad  college  days,  now 
lying  so  far  behind  him,  and  yet  so  clear  and 
vivid  in  his  heart. 

Tho  "  Friends"  thus  brought  into  each 
other's  vicinity,  arrange  for  regular  meet- 
ings at  which  Milverton  reads  some  essays 
*  which  he  was  at  that  time  writing,"  and 
these,  with  the  conversations  following,  chro- 
nicled by  Dunsford,  constitute  the  work. 
"  The  place  where  we  generally  met  in  fine 
weather,"  he  says,  "  was  on  tho  lawn  before 
Milverton's  house.  It  was  an  eminence 
which  commanded  a  series  of  valleys  sloping 
towards  tho  sea.  And  as  the  sea  was  not 
more  than  nine  miles  off,  it  was  a  matter  of 
frequent  speculation  with  us  whether  the 
landscapo  was  bounded  by  air  or  water.  In 
the  first  valley  was  a  little  town  of  red  brick 
houses,  with  poplars  coming  up  amongst 
them.  The  ruins  of  a  castle  and  some  water, 
which  in  olden  times  had  been  tho  lake  in 
'  the  pleasaunco,'  were  between  us  and  tho 
town.  The  clang  of  an  anvil,  or  the  clamour 
of  a  horn,  or  busy  wheelwright's  sounds, 
came  faintly  up  to  us  when  the  wind  was 
gentle." 

Such  is  the  agreeable  setting  of  the  work, 
|  which  is  never  lost  sight  of.  By  a  few  sim- 
ple touches  the  tableau  is  preserved,  and  new 
life  and  freshness  now  and  then  imparted  to 
j  it.  How  simple,  yet  how  effective  in  this 
way,,  for  example,  the  device  by  which  Lucy 
is  introduced  and  tho  brief  traits  which  de- 
scribe her  and  her  mother ! — (Pp.  301-3.) 
And  again  how  vividly  real  tho  meeting  at 
the  inn  and  tho  ride  home  ;  Ellcsmcre's  res- 
tive mare  carrying  him  beyond  reach  of  his 
friend's  conversation  !  And  then  again,  the 
meeting  at  Cologne,  tho  "City  of  many 
Churches,"  among  the  great  stones  of  the 
unfinished  Cathedral. 

The  topics  discussed  by  the  Friends  in 
Council  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  diversi- 
fied :  some  of  them  hackneyed  enough  and 
reminiscent  of  schoolboy  themes :  such  as 
"Truth,"  «  Greatness,"  "Reading,"  "  Histo- 
ry." Perhaps,  however,  there  could  be  no 
greter  proof  of  the  homely  freshness  of  the 
genius  of  our  Essayist  than  the  grace  and 
interest  and  fine  vein  of  instructiveness 
often,  which  he  imparts  to  his  treatment 
of  such  themes.  Of  Truth,  for  instance,  he 
says,— 

'•'  Truth  needs  the  wisdom  of  tho  serpent  as 
well  as  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  He  has  gono 
but  a  little  way  in  his  matter  who  supposes  that 
it  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  speak  the  truth, 
1  tho  thing  he  trowoth  and  that  it  is  a  natural 
function  which  may  be  filled  at  once  after  any 
lapse  of  exercise.  But,  in  the  first  place,  tho 
man  who  would  speak  tho  truth,  must  know 
what  he  troweth.  To  do  that,  ho  must  have  an 
uncomipted  judgment.  By  this  is  not  meant 
a  perfect  judgment,  or  even  a  wise  one,  but  one 
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which,  however  it  may  bo  biassed,  is  not  bought 
— Is  still  a  judgment.  But  some  people's  judg- 
ments are  so  entirely  gained  over  by  vanity, 
selfishness,  passion,  or  inflated  prejudices  and 
fancies  long  indulged  in,  or  they  have  the  habit 
of  looking  at  everything  eo  carelessly,  that  they  |  wants 
sec  nothing  truly :  they  cannot  interpret  the 
world  of  reality.    And  this  is  the  Baducst  form 


"  The  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  desire  for 
comprehending  nature,  the  love  of  personal  skill 
and  prowess,  are  not  things  implanted  in  men 
merely  to  bo  absorbed  in  producing  and  distri- 
buting the  objects  of  our  most  obvious  animal 
I  f  civilization  required  this,  civilization 


of  lying,  4  the  ho  that  sinkethin,'  as  Bacon  says, 
which  becomes  part  of  the  character,  and  goes 
on  eating  the  rest  away.  Again,  to  speak  truth, 
a  man  must  not  only  have  that  martial  courage 
which  goes  out  with  sound  of  drum  and  trum- 
pet to  do  and  suffer  great  things  :  but  that  do- 
mestic courage  which  compels  him  to  utter 
small-sounding  truths  in  spite  of  present  incon- 
venience and  outraged  sensitiveness  or  sensibi- 
lity. Then  he  must  not  be  in  any  respect  a 
Blave  to  self-interest.  Often  it  seems  as  if  but 
a  little  misrepresentation  would  gain  a  great 
good  for  us ;  or  perhaps  we  have  only  to  con- 
ceal some  trifling  thing,  which  if  told,  might 
hinder  unreasonably,  as  we  think,  a  profitable 
bargain.  The  truo  man  takes  care  to  tell,  not- 
withstanding. When  we  think  that  truth  in- 
terferes at  one  time  or  another  with  all  a  man's 
likings,  hntings,  and  wishes,  we  must  admit,  I 
think,  that  it  is  tho  most  comprehensive  and 
varied  form  of  self-denial.1'— Vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 


would  be  a  failure.  Still  less  should  we  fancy 
that  we  arc  serving  tho  cause  of  godliness, 
when  we  arc  discouraging  recreation.  I,ct  us 
be  hearty  in  our  pleasures,  as  well  as  in  our 
work,  and  not  think  that  tho  gracious  Being 
who  has  made  us  so  open-hearted  to  delight, 
looks  with  dissatisfaction  at  our  enjoyment,  as 
a  hard  taskmaster  might,  who  in  the"  glee  of  his 
slaves,  could  see  only  a  hindrance  to  their  pro- 
fitable working.  And  with  reference  to  our  in- 
dividual cultivation  we  may  remember  that  we 
are  not  here  to  promote  incalculable  quantities 
of  law,  physic,  or  manufactured  goods,  but  to 
become  men :  not  narrow  pedants,  but  wide- 
seeing,  mind-travclled  men.  Who  are  the  mon 
of  history  to  bo  admired  most  ?  Those  who 
most  things  became  :  who  could  be  weighty  in 
debate,  of  much  device  in  council,  considerate 
in  a  sick  room,  genial  at  a  feast,  joyous  at  a 
festival,  capable  of  di- course  with  many  minds, 
large-soulcd,  not  to  l>c  shrivelled  up  into  any 
one  form,  fashion,  or  temperament,  fheir  con- 
temporaries would  have  told  us  that  men  might 


have  various  accomplishments  and  hearty  en 
Our  author  devotes  a  reading  to  "  Recrca- !  joymcnts,  and  not  for  that  be  the  less  effective 
tiou,"  which  is  a  very  favourite  subject  with ;  >n  business  or  the  less  active  in  benevolence.  I 
him,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  his  other  |  distrust  the  wisdom  of  asceticism  as  much  as  I 


works.  lie  is  most  curnest  in  his  advocacy 
of  its  worthiness.  "  Noble  work  is  a  noble 
thing,"  he  says;  but  then  men  must  have 
also  leisure  and  play.  Tho  notion  which 
would  denounce  amusement  as  frivolous  al- 
most awakens  a  touch  of  wrath  in  his  com- 
monly gentle  temper;  while  our  northern 
love  of  dullness  receives  a  special  blow  in 
passing.  For  ourselves,  wc  will  not  plead 
on  arrest  of  judgment ;  although  hero  also 
there  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  recreation  is  in  every  case  relative,  and 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  vivacity  of 
its  expression.  An  Anglo-Saxon  finds  real 
amusement  in  ways  that  seem  tedious  dull- 
ness to  a  Frenchman  or  Southern  German. 
Yet  it  cauuot  bo  doubted,  that  we  aro  not 
clever  at  amusing  ourselves.  There  is  a 
want  of  lightness  and  grace  and  easy  happi- 
ness in  our  chief  modes  of  employment. 
"They  take  their  pleasures  sadly,"  occording 
to  the  saying  of  old  Froissart,  "  after  their 
fashion."  "We  need  not  ask,"  says  our 
author,  "  of  wliat  nation  Froissart  was  speak- 
ing." That  this  is  a  flaw  in  our  civilization 
we  firmly  believe.  There  is  probably,  in- 
deed, in  reference  to  human  progress,  more 
noble  meaning  and  high  use  in  the  modes  of 
a  people's  recreation,  than  even  its  warmest 
advocates  yet  fancy.  Wo  agree  entirely 
with  our  author  that — 


do  that  of  sensuality — Simeon  Stylites  no  less 
than  Sardanapalus.''  — Vol.  i  pp.  G2(  03. 

The  conversational  part  of  tho  work  is 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  the  moat  interest- 
ing— Ellesmere's  liveliness  breaking  forth  in 
all  manner  of  bright  and  dashing  ways, 
starting  sometimes  subtle  traces  of  thought, 
and  Dunsford,  with  his  old  fashioned  caution, 
eliciting  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
views  of  the  subject  discussed.  With  our 
space  filling  rapidly,  we  can  only  give  one 
brief  and  imperfect  quotation  from  tho 
"  Discourses."  An  essay  has  been  read  on 
"  Unreasonable  Claims  on  Social  Affec- 
tions : " — 

"  ElUsmcre,  (clapping  his  hands.) — An  essay 
after  my  own  heart :  worth  tons  of  soft  trash. 
In  general,  you  are  amplifying  duties,  telling 
everybody  that  they  are  to  be  so  good  to  every 
other  body.  Now,  it  is  as  well  to  let  every 
other  body  know  that  he  is  not  to  expect  all  ho 
may  fancy  from  everybody.  A  man  complains 
that  his  prosperous  friend  neglects  him,  in- 
finitely overrating,  in  all  probability,  his  claims, 
and  his  friend's  power  of  doing  anything  for 
him  

"  Dunsford.—l  do  not  sco  exactly  how  to 
answer  all  that  you  or  Milverton  have  said  ;  but 
I  am  not  prepared,  as  official  people  t-ay,  to 
agree  with  you.  I  specially  disagree  with 
what  Milverton  has  said  about  love;  he  leaves 
much  too  little  power  to  tho  will. 

"  Milnrion. — I  daresay  I  may  havo  dono  so. 
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These  aro  very  deep  matters,  and  any  one  view 
about  them  does  not  exhaust  them.  I  remember  C. 
once  saying  to  me  that  a  man  never  utters  anything 
without  error.  He  may  even  think  of  it  rightly; 
but  he  cannot  bring  it  out  rightly.  It  turns  a 
little  false  as  it  icere  tchen  it  quits  the  brain  and 
comes  into  life. 

"EUesmere. — I  thought  you  would  soon  go  over 
to  the  soft  side.  Here,  Koflo;  there's  a  good 
dog.  You  do  not  form  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions, do  you  1  A  very  little  petting  putH  you 
into  an  ecstasy,  and  you  arc  much  wiser  than 
many  a  biped  who  is  full  of  his  chums  for 
gratitude  and  friendship  and  love ;  and  who  is 
always  longing  for  well-merited  rewards  to  fall 
into  his  mouth.    Down,  dog ! 

" MUvertun. — Poor  animal!  It  littlo  knows 
that  all  this  sudden  notice  is  only  by  way  of 
ridiculing  us.  Whv  I  did  not  maintain  my 
ground  stoutly  against  Dunsford  is,  that  I  am 
always  afraid  of  pushing  moral  conclusions  too 
far.  Since  we  have  heen  talking,  I  think  I  see 
more  clearly  than  I  did  before  what  I  mean  to 
convey  hy  the  Kssay,  namely,  that  men  fall 
into  unreasonable  views  respecting  the  affec- 
tions, from  imagining  thai  the  general  laws  of  the 
mind  are  suspended  for  the  sake  of  the  affections. 

4i  Dunsford. — That  Bcems  safer  ground,  &c. 
*##**#* 

M  Dunsford. — There  was  another  comment  I 
had  to  make.  I  think  when  you  speak  about 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  neglected  merit,  you 
should  say  more  upon  the  neglect  of  the  just 
demands  of  merit. 

M  Miherlon. — I  would  have  the  government 
and  the  public  in  general  try  by  all  means  to 
understand  and  reward  merit,  especially  in 
those  matters  wherein  excellence  cannot  other- 
wise meet  with  large  present  reward.  But  to 
say  the  truth,  1  would  have  this  done,  not  with 
the  view  of  fostering  genius  so  much  as  of  ful- 
filling duty.  I  would  say  to  a  minister — It  is 
becoming  in  you,  it  is  well  for  the  nation  to 
reward,  as  far  as  you  can,  and  dignify  men  of 
genius ;  whether  you  will  do  them  any  good,  or 
bring  forth  more  of  them,  I  do  not  know. 

"  Ellesrnere. — Men  of  great  genius  arc  often 
such  a  sensitive  race,  so  apt  to  ws  miserable  in 
many  other  than  pecuniary  ways,  and  want  of 
public  estimation,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  dis- 
tress and  neglect  do  not  take  their  minds  oflf 
worse  discomforts.  It  is  a  kind  of  grievance  too 
that  thev  like  to  have. 

"  Dunsford.— Really,  Ellesmerc,  that  is  a 
most  unfeeling  speech. 

"  Milrerton. — At  any  rate,  it  is  right  for  ns  to 
know  and  observe  a  great  man  It  is  our  nature  to 
do  so;  if  we  are  worth  anything.  We  may  put 
aside  the  question,  whether  our  honour  will  do 
him  more  good  than  our  neglect.  This  is  a 
que.-tion  for  him  to  look  to.  The  world  has  not 
yet  so  largely  honoured  deserving  men  in  their 
own  time  that  we  can  easily  pronounce  what 
effect  it  would  have  upon  them. 

"  EUesmere. — Come,  Rollo,  let  us  leave  the 
men  of  sentiment.  Oh,  you  will  not  go,  as  your 
master  does  not  move.  Look  how  ho  wags  his 
tail,  and  almost  says,  1 1  should  dearly  like  to 
have  a  hunt  after  the  water-rat  wo  saw  in  tho 
pond  tho  other  day  ;  but  master  is  talking  phi- 
losophy, and  requires  an  intelligent  audience.' 


Those  dogs  are  dear  creatures,  it  must  bo 
owned.   Come,  Milverton,  let  ua  havo  a  walk/' 

\Ye  have  indicated,  but  in  the  slightest 
manner,  what  the  reader  will  find  in  1  Trienda 
in  Council but  we  cannot  occupy  our  space 
with  further  extracts  from  it.  At  the  risk 
of  lingering,  however,  wo  must  still  say, 
that  the  greutcr  part  of  the  second  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  slavery.  The 
subject  is  one  intensely  interesting  to  the 
author,  and  to  which  ho  has  given  much 
attention.  It  is  treated  by  him  here  under 
the  several  heads  : — 1 .  That  slavery  is  cruel. 
— 2.  That  slavery  is  needless. — 3.  That  it  is 
unauthorized. — 4.  That  it  is  mischievous  to 
the  master  as  well  as  to  the  slave. — 5.  That 
there  are  no  races  in  respect  to  which  the 
preceding  propositions  do  not  apply. — fi.That 
slavery  can  be  done  away.  There  is  no 
aspect  of  the  subject  overlooked  or  super- 
ficially discussed  ;  and  many  noble  things 
ho  says  about  it  in  beautiful  and  pathetic 
language.  "VYe  have  to  notice  especially  the 
same  wise  moderation  of  toue  and  balance 
of  judgment  which  characterize  his  treat- 
ment of  tho  "  Claims  of  Labour."  1  le  never 
denounces  merely  ;  but  ho  vindicates  and 
reasons,  and  expostulates  with  all  tho 
patience  and  force  of  one  who  has  observed 
all  the  bearings  of  his  subject,  made  himself 
familiar  with  its  1  ase  horrors  and  melan- 
choly difficulties,  and  resolved  wi'h  a  calm 
earnestness  to  do  what  in  him  lay  to  help 
forward  human  enlightenment  and  progress 
regarding  it.  There  is  but  littlo  hard  and 
pushing  argumentation,  according  to  tho 
manner  of  tho  author.  He  reaches  his 
points  in  the  main  illustratively,  present- 
ing the  truth  in  pictures  rather  than  in  for- 
mulas to  the  mind.  Yet  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  in  an  argumentative  way,  is  very 
convincing  and  satisfactory. 

"Companion'?  of  my  Solitude"  is  un- 
doubtedly tho  gem  of  our  author's  works. 
It  has,  we  suppose,  introduced  him  to  many 
readers  whom  his  former  works  had  scarcely 
reached.  It  lias  set  all  inquiring  more  who 
the  author  was,  who  could  write  so  pleas- 
antly, whose  thoughts  wero  at  once  such 
sweet  and  solemn  M  Companions,"  so  illu- 
minating and  instructive  withal.  It  contains, 
moreover,  all  the  intellectual  and  literary 
characteristics  of  the  author  in  richer  strength 
and  grace,  or  at  least  in  a  more-  compact  and 
impressive  form.  There  is  a  mellowness — 
an  autumn  ripeness  about  both  the  senti- 
ments and  style  which  touches,  with  a  pen- 
sive softness,  the  heart,  and  leaves  on  it  deep 
and  lingering  traces  of  many  wise  and  im- 
portant lessons.  A  chastened  and  lustrous 
light  of  humour  and  fancy,  of  tlioughtful, 
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playful,  and  picturesque  meditativeness  is  [Others  may  pursue  Science  or  Art,  and  I  long 
SiflLd  th^gh  itjeavingnojugc  uuillu- \^^^S^^S^S. 

and  hoping  that  thought  may  do  something  for 
them.  After  all  my  cogitations,  my  mind  gen- 
erally returns  to  one  thing— the  education  of 
the  people.  For  want  of  general  cultivation, 
how  much  individual  excellence  is  crippled! 
Of  what  avail,  for  example,  is  it  for  any  one  of 
us  to  have  surmounted  any  social  error,  or  any 
superstition,  while  his  neighbours  lie  sunk  in  it. 
His  conduct  in  reference  to  them  becomes  a  con- 
stant care  and  burden." — Pp.  1-3. 


mined  with  quiet  meaning,  and  conoentrat 
ing  itself  here  and  there  into  the  moat  vivid 
gleams  of  truth  and  the  most  exquisite 
touches  of  beauty.  The  utmost  frankness 
and  sincerity  are  stamped  on  it.  Its  sim- 
plicity charms  you,  whilo  its  earnestness 
solemnizes  you.  You  feel  that  it  has  been 
written  from  the  heart — that  it  is  a  brother 
that  speaks  to  you  from  the  depths  of  his 
most  sacred  convictions,  on  subjects  that 
may  have  often  lain  near  to  your  own 
thoughts,  but  which  you  have  never  felt  so 
strongly,  nor  seen  so  clearly  before. 

There  is  no  essential  connexion  in  the  va- 
rious topics  it  embraces.  They  have  a  sub- 
jective association  in  the  author's  mind,  as 
the  "  spiritual  Companions"  of  his  varying 
moods  of  solitude ;  but  they  do  not  relate 
themselves  in  any  direct  modo  to  one  another. 

They  come  and  go,  just  as  thoughts  do 
come  and  go ;  and  the  light  of  a  pleasant 
humour,  or  the  tinge  of  an  earnest  sadness, 

Elays  around  them,  as  it  may  be,  in  pure 
rightneas  or  in  softened  and  changing 
shadows.  The  idea  of  the  volume  will  be 
best  conveyed  in  the  author's  own  words  :— 

"When  I  am  in  the  country,"  he  says,  "I 
live  much  alone ;  and  as  I  wander  over  downs 
and  commons,  and  through  lanes  with  lofty 
hedges,  many  thoughts  come  into  my  mind.  ^  I 
find,  too,  the  same  ones  come  again  and  again, 
and  are  spiritual  companions.  At  times  they 
insist  upon  being  with  me,  and  are  resolutely 
intrusive.  I  think  I  will  describe  them,  that  so, 
I  may  have  more  mastery  over  them.  Instead 
of  suffering  them  to  torment  me  as  vague  faces, 
and  half-fashioned  resemblances,  I  will  make 
them  into  distinct  pictures,  which  I  can  give 
away  or  hang  up  in  my  room,  turning  them,  if  I 
please,  with  their  faces  to  the  wall ;  and,  in 
short,  be  free  to  do  what  I  like  with  them. 
Eilesmere  will  then  be  able  to  deride  them  at 
his  pleasure,  and  so  they  will  go  through  the 
alembic  of  sarcasm ;  Dunsford  will  have  some- 
thing more  to  approve  or  rebuke ;  Lucy  some- 
thing more  to  love  or  to  hate.  Even  my  dogs 
and  my  trees  will  be  the  better  for  this  work,  as 
when  it  is  done  they  will  perhaps  have  a  more 
disengaged  attention  from  me.  Faithful,  sted- 
fast  creatures,  both  dogs  and  trees ;  how  easy 
and  charming  is  your  converse  with  me  com- 
pared with4he  eager,  exclusive,  anxious  way  in 
which  the  creatures  of  my  own  brain,  who  at 
h  ast  should  have  some  filial  lovo  and  respect 
for  me,  inEist  unon  my  attention. 

"  It  was  :i  thoroughly  English  day  to-day, 
sombre  an  l  quiet,  the  sky  coming  close  to  the 
earth,  and  everything  seeming  to  be  of  one 
colour.  I  wandered  over  the  downs,  not  heed- 
ing much  which  way  I  went,  and  driven  by  one 
aet  of  thoughts  which  of  late  have  had  great 
hold  upon  me.  I  think  often  of  the  hopes  of 
the  race  here,  of  what  is  to  become  of  our  wes- 
tern civilisation,  and  what  can  bo  made  of  it. 


And  so  on  he  goes,  from  topic  to  topic, 
in  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  way.  Even, 
as  iu  actual  life,  you  are  scarcely  sensible  of 
the  transitions,  although  they  are  often  to  the 
most  dissimilar  subjects.  It  is  just  as  your 
own  thoughts  have  often  wandered,  as  you 
too  have  strayed  over  the  fields  or  by  the 
sheltering  hedgerows,  and  the  changing  face 
of  nature  has  drawn  you  now  to  thoughts  of 
gladnoss,  and  now  to  thoughts  "  too  deep  for 
tears."  It  is  our  old  friend  Milvcrton,  the 
reader  will  observe,  that  personates  the  au- 
thor; and  Dunsford,  and  Eilesmere,  and 
Lucy,  in  the  distance,  again  make  their 
appearance. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  express  terms 
of  the  religious  tone  of  the  author's  mind. 
This  tone  is  perhaps  peculiarly  manifested 
in  the  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude."  We 
see,  moreover,  that  this  is  no  mero  mood 
with  the  author,  but  that  his  mind  has  been 
deeply  exercised  on  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical questions,  especially  as  they  stand  at 
present.  His  thoughts  in  his  solitude  often 
turn  to  these  : — 

"  As  the  Bhades  of  evening  came  in  on  the 
woods,  my  thoughts  went  away  from  these  siui- 
plo  topics ;  the  refrain  too, 

■  Quasi  presto  se  va  cl  placer," 

sounded  in  my  ears  again  ;  and  I  passed  on  to 
meditations  of  like  colour  to  those  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  my  walk.  In  addition  to  the  other 
hindrances  I  alluded  to  before,  this  also  must 
come  home  to  tho  mind  of  every  man  of  the  pre- 
sent generation— how  is  he  to  discern,  much 
more  to  teach,  even  in  small  things,  without 
having  clear  views  or  distinct  conceptions  upon 
some  of  the  greatest  matters— upon  rehgiovis 
questions  for  instance  1  And  yet  I  suppose  it 
must  be  tried.  Even  a  man  of  Goethe's  im- 
mense industry,  and  great  intellectual  resources, 
feared  to  throw  himself  upon  tho  sea  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism.  But  at  tho  same  time  how  poor, 
timid,  and  tentative  must  be  all  discourse  built 
upon  inferior  motives.  Ah,  if  we  could  but 
discern  what  is  the  right  way,  and  the  highest 
way!'— (P.  30.) 

Again,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Church  of  England,  he  says ; — 
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"  As  I  went  along  I  thought  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  what  might  be  its  future 
fortunes.  I  had  just  been  reading  the  works  of 
two  brothers ;  last  night  I  had  finished  an  ela- 
borate attack  from  the  Roman  Catholic  side 
upon  the  Anglican  Church  by  one  brother;  and 


of  England  suffers  from  both  attacks. 

"  For  my  own  part,  it  has  long  appeared  to 
me  that  our  Church  stands  upon  foundations 
which  need  more  breadth  and  solidity,  both  as 
regards  the  hold  H  ought  to  have  on  the  rea- 
son, and  on  the  affection  of  its  members.  As 
to  the  hold  upon  tho  reason :  suppose  we  were 
taught  to  study  scientifically  up  to  a  certain 
point  something  that  admitted  of  all  the  lights 
of  study,  and  were  then  callod  upon  to  take  the 
rest  for  granted,  not  being  allowed  to  use  to 
the  uttermost  the  lights  of  history  and  of  criti- 
cism which  had  been  admitted  at  first ;  how 
very  inconclusive  the  so-called  conclusions 
would  appear  to  us.  It  would  be  like  placing 
a  young  forest  tree  in  a  hot- house,  and  saying, 
Grow  so  far,  if  you  can,  spread  to  tho  uttermost 
in  the  space  allowed  to  you,  but  there  is  no 
more  room  after  you  have  obtained  these  limits; 
thenceforward  grow  inwards  or  downwards,  or 
wither  away.  Our  Church  is  too  impersonal,  if 
I  may  ugo  that  expression  :  it  belongs  too  much 
to  books,  set  creeds,  and  articles,  and  not 


expressed  a  feeling  this  is  in  our 
Literature.  Thinking  minds  are  everywhere 
astir  about  religion  ;  and  there  is  in  mani- 
fold vague  forms  a  groping  after  higher  light 
and  a  purer  worship.  In  such  a  time  as 
ours,  somethiug  of  this  sort  is  indeed  apt  to 
become  a  fashion,  and  to  degenerate  into  a 
cant,  as  unworthy  and  contemptible  as  any- 
thing on  the  other  side.  Yet  this  ignoble 
shadow,  which  stalks  beside  every  move- 
ment, must  not  be  allowed  to  hide  tho  ge- 
nuine fact  which  it  caricatures.  It  is  there 
only  because  a  living  reality  reflects  it. 
And  what  deep  injustice  there  would  be  in 
hinting  any  doubt  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
convictions  and  aspirations  of  such  men  as 
our  author,  we  need  not  say.  There  is  no 
man  who  is  not  utterly  blind,  or  utterly  un- 
candid,  who  can  doubt  that  there  is  abroad 
much  honest  and  well-principled  dissatisfac- 
tion with  existing  religious  phenomena. 
This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to  point 
to  any  higher  meaning — any  more  harmo- 
nious solution  of  religious  probloms,  which 
all  this  may  indicate  for  the  Church.  It  is 
well,  however,  th.it  the  Church  should  not 
ignore  the  /act, — but  face  it.  No  good  can 
ever  come  from  blindness.    Especially  tho 


enough  to  living  men:  it  docs  not  admit  easily  Church  must  work  more  earnestly,  and  in 
of  those  modifications  which  life  requires,  and  L\\  things  more  Christian-wise, 
which  guard  life  by  adapting  it  to  what  it  has     -yy0  must 


to  bear.  Again,  as  regards  affection  :  how  can 
any,  except  those  who  are  naturally  devout  and 
affectionate,  which  is  not  tho  largest  class,  have 
an  affectionate  regard  for  anything  which  pre- 
sents so  cold  and  formal  an  appearance  as  the 
Church  of  England!  The  services  are  too 
long ;  and,  for  the  moBt  part,  arc  surrounded 
with  the  most  prosaic  circumstances.  Too 
many  sermons  are  preached,  and  yet,  after  all, 
too  little  is  made  of  preaching.  The  preachers 
are  apt  to  confine  themselves  to  certain  topics 
which,  however  really  groat  and  solemn,  are 
exhaustible,  at  least  so  far  as  men  can  tell  u> 
aught  about  them  Order,  decency,  cleanliness, 
propriety,  and  very  often  good  sense  are  to  be 
seen  in  full  force  in  Anglican  Churches  once  a- 
week :  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  heartiness. 

"  The  perfection  to  be  aimed  at,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  and  as  I  havo  said  before,  would  be  a 
Church  with  a  very  simple  creed,  a  very  grand 
ritual,  and  a  useful  and  devoted  priesthood. 
But  these  combinations  are  only  in  Utopias, 
Blessed  Islands,  and  other  fabulous  places;  no 
vessel  enters  their  ports,  for  they  aro  as  yet 
only  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men."— Pp. 
231-35. 

These  extracts  are  significant  onough  of  our 
author's  religious  thoughtfulness.  They  aro 
significant  of  more ;  they  express  an  car- 
nest  dissatisfaction,  a  yearning  after  some- 
thing better — something  more  hearty  and 
congenial  than  tho  Church  of  England  as  it 
is,  or  any  other  Church  presents.  It  is  im- 
possible to  help  remarking  how  commonly 


now  bid  farewell  to  our  author, 
grateful  for  the  happy  hours  his  books  have 
given  us.  We  could  not  wish  a  pleasanter 
wish  for  any  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
know  them,  than  that  they  should  speedily 
make  their  acquaintance.  The  fault  will  bo 
theirs  if  they  do  not  love  them,  and  either 
a  strange  hardness  or  a  rare  merit  must  be 
theirs,  if  they  do  not  profit  by  them. 


Akt.  VII. — History  of  Physical  Astronomy 
from  Vie  Earliest  Ages  to  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  comprehending  a 
Detailed  Account  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Theory  of  Gravitation  by  Newton, 
and  its  Development  by  his  successors; 
with  an  Exposition  of  the  Progress  of  Re- 
search on  afl  the  otlier  subjects  of  Celestial 
Physics.  By  Robert  Grant,  F.R.A.S. 
8vo,  Pp.  672.    London,  1852. 

Astronomy,  the  law  of  the  stars,  has  ever 
been,  and  ever  will  do,  a  subject  of  tho 
most  intense  and  varied  interest  —  the 
widest  in  its  range — the  most  fascinating  in 
its  details — the  most  startling  in  its  conclu- 
sions— and  tho  most  exciting  to  the  specu- 
lative and  spiritual  nature  of  man.  Carry- 
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ing  us  back  to  primaeval  times,  before  the 
birth  of  life  and   reason,  its   truths  arc 
the  earliest  to  be  impressed  upon  the  youth- 
ful mind  ;  and  carrying  us  forward  to  the 
future,  when    life  shall  bo   without  end, 
and  reason  without  error,  it  would  be  well 
were  they  among  the  last  when  the  soul 
wings  its  way  to  a  happier  sphere.  A 
planet  has  been  our  birth-place — a  star  may 
do  our  home.    Thus  associated  with  our 
earliest  intelligence — and  thus  related  to 
our  final  destiny,  Astronomy  is  indeed 
the   universal  science,  and   its  laws  the 
laws  of  tho  Universe.    Embracing  at  once 
all  that  is  sidereal  as  well  as  all  that  is 
sublunary,  Astronomy  proclaims  the  same 
law  of  force  for  the  most  remote  as  well  as 
for  the  nearest  of  the  celestial  motions.  If 
the  law  of  gravity  guides  our  satellite  in  its 
monthly  course,  it  guides  also  the  most  dis- 
tant planet  of  our  system  ;  and  if  it  is  thus 
the  law  of  the  Solar  System,  it  must  bo  the 
law  which  guides  that  system  round  the 
distant  centre  about  which  it  is  now  proved 
to  revolve.    The  law  of  gravity  is,  there- 
fore, the  law  of  the  Universe,  and  with 
this  peculiar  character,  above  all  other  laws, 
that  it  enables  us  to  declare  what  were  the 
phenomena,  and  what  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  for  thousands  of  years  that 
are  past,  and  to  predict  the  same  for  thou- 
sands of  years  that  are  to  come.    It  gives 
us  no  information  respecting  the  soil  or  pro-  • 
duction  of  the  planets  of  our  system,  but 
it  enables  us  to  compute  with  an  accuracy ! 
inconceivable  the  weight  and  density  of 
matter  in  the  sun,  the   planets  and  the 
satellites,  a  result  which  Adam  Smith  pro- 
nounced to  be  almost  "  above  the  reach  of 
human  reason  and  experience."    Nor  does 
it  gratify  our  curiosity  respecting  the  forms 
of  life,  intellectual  and  organic,  which  doubt- 
less adorn  tho  planetary  domains.    It  is  to 
the  telescope  alone  that  we  must  look  for 
the  solution  of  this  groat  problem — a  prob- 
lem, however,  which  would  not  be  solved 
even  were  it  proved  that  there  were  no 
inhabitants  in  the  moon.     We   are  thus 
left,  and  probably   ever  will  be  left,  in 
the  belief,  if  we  choose  to  believe,  that 
the  planet  wo  inhabit,  though  occupying  no 
peculiar  place,  and  marked  with  no  distin- 
guishing character,  is  yet  the  favoured  spot 
from  which  alone  it  has  pleased  tho  Al- 
mighty to  promulgate  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  his  glorious  universe. 

By  what  means  and  by  what  men  this 
great  work  has  been  accomplished,  the  his- 
torian of  astronomy  delights  to  tell  us. 
Placed  on  an  extended  piano  of  hill  and 
dale,  of  earth  and  ocean,  aud  viewing  the 


revolving  firmament  with  its  host  of  sun 
and  moon  and  stars,  the  very  idea  of  a 
system  seems  to  be  excluded.  Our  own 
earth  becomes  the  centre  and  the  favoured 
spot  of  creation,  while  the  orbs  that  ride  the 
day  and  the  night  seem  created  for  our  spe- 
cific use.  In  travelling,  however,  from  his 
own  observatory,  the  astronomer  finds  each 
horizon  descending  from  his  view,  aud  unit- 
ing them  together,  in  every  direction  around 
him,  ho  is  driven  to  tho  conclusion  that  ho 
dwells  upon  a  globe  that  is  round  like  tho 
luminaries  that  accompany  it.  In  continu- 
ing his  studies  he  finds  that  all  the  stars, 
except  a  few,  arc  fixed  at  invariable  dis- 
tances ;  and  the  studded  firmament  thus  be- 
comes a  scale  by  which  he  can  measure  tho 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  moveable  stars, 
which  change  their  places  in  tho  heaven*. 
In  this  manner  he  soon  ascertains  the  appa- 
rent motions  of  the  planets,  their  stations, 
their  retrogradat ions,  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  their  movements.  By  measuring  a  base 
line  on  tho  sca-shoro  or  on  a  level  plane,  ho 
obtains  the  length  of  a  circular  arch  or  of 
a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  thus  ascer- 
tains the  diameter  of  his  own  planet ;  and 
with  this  as  an  element  he  determines  tho 
distance  and  magnitude  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  motion  of  the  moon  round  tho 
earth,  and  of  the  earth  round  tho  sun,  dis- 
play to  him  the  character  of  that  part  of 
the  system  with  which  he  is  more  imme- 
diately connected — a  planet  with  its  satellite 
revolving  round  the  sun.  The  periods  and 
relative  distances  of  the  other  planets,  and 
of  tho  satellites  of  those  that  have  them 
are  next  determined,  and  tho  Solar  System, 
with  the  number  and  nature  of  its  planets, 
primary  and  secondary,  is  thus  revealed  to 
him  in  all  its  extent  and  grandeur. 

When  the  earth  is  at  the  two  opposito 
points  of  its  orbit,  distant  from  each  other 
nearly  200  millions  of  miles,  he  views  tho 
stars  with  tho  nicest  instruments,  and  ho 
learns  the  startling  truth  that  the  nearest  of 
them  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  his  own 
system  almost  inconceivable.  Unlike  tho 
planets,  they  havo  from  their  distance  no 
visible  discs,  even  when  highly  magnified : 
and  were  tho  earth's  annual  orbit  filled  with 
lieht,  and  seen  from  a  fixed  star  above  it,  it 
would  appear  smaller  than  tho  smallest  of 
our  planets.  By  the  aid  of  the  telescope 
the  astronomer  discovers  among  the  stars 
double,  triple,  and  multiple  systems,  in 
which  ono  or  more  stars  revolve  round  ano- 
ther, and  by  the  gigantic  instrument  which 
Lord  Rosse  had  elevated  to  the  heavens,  wo 
descry  in  the  faintest  ncbtihe  groups  of  stars, 
and  spiral  forms  of  arrangement,  indicating 
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forces  of  which  wo  know  nothing,  and  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  which  the  highest  reason 
will  probably  never  grasp. 

"NY  e  are  thus  couductod  to  the  almost  in- 
visible verge  of  the  universe — to  that  mys- 
terious bourne  beyond  which  the  human  eye 
is  too  dim  to  explore,  and  the  human  facul- 
ties too  feeble  to  apprehend.  YYre  ponder 
over  the  wondrous  scene,  and  failing  to 
comprehend  the  infinite  in  space  and  time, 
Reason  resigns  itself  to  Faith,  and  pants  for 
that  eternal  day  under  whoso  sunshiuo  we 
shall  no  longer  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

By  such  means,  as  we  have  very  imper- 
fectly delineated,  has  the  astronomer  sketch- 
ed, in  their  true  outline,  three  different  sys- 
tems of  worlds, — the  system  of  the  earth 
and  moon  on  which  he  himself  lives,  and 
reasous,  and  in  which  alone  wo  know  that 
life  exists, — the  solar  system,  including  his 
own  and  the  sidereal  systems  of  stars  and 
nebula:  which  extend  all  around,  and  fill  up, 
as  it  were,  the  rest  of  the  universe.  To  these 
systems  he  adds,  what  he  knows  little  about, 
the  system  of  the  comets,  which,  for  purpo- 
ses we  caunot  even  conjecture,  seems  to 
connect  our  planetary  system  with  bodies 
far  beyond  it. 

YYrhen  those  various  departments  of  As- 
tronomy have  been  separated  and  studied, 
and  their  general  character  ascertained,  the 
Astronomer  has  scarcely  sounded,  and  still 
less  explored  the  depths  of  his  science.  He 
has  established  the  facts,  and  explained  the 
phenomena  of  Descriptive  Astronomy,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Heavens.  The  mathematician  and  the 
philosopher  now  come  to  his  aid,  to  deter- 
mino  from  mechanical  principles,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  celestial  motions,  to  com- 
pute the  changes  in  tho  planetary  orbits 
which  aro  produced  by  their  mutual  action, 
and  thus  to  determine  with  accuracy  their 
periods  of  revolution,  the  form  and  position 
of  their  orbits,  and  the  other  elements  which 
euable  him  to  compute  their  places,  their 
phases,  their  occultations,  and  their  eclipses, 
at  any  past  or  at  any  future  instant.  To 
this  branch  of  the  science  is  given  the  name 
of  Physical  Astronomy,  the  subject  of  the 
work  which  we  are  about  to  analyze. 

A  complete  history  of  Physical  Astron 
omy  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  science, 
not  so  much  for  the  use  of  the  mathemati- 
cian, and  mechanical  philosopher,  as  for  the 
student  and  general  reader,  who  require  a 
more  popular  exposition  of  the  systems  of 
the  world  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Principia 
of  Newton,  or  in  the  Me'canique  Celeste  of 
Laplaco.  The  work  of  Mr.  Grant  supplies 
the  desideratum  in  a  manner  which  wo  were 


not  prepared  to  expect.  Without  tho  use 
of  formula)  or  even  of  mathematical  symbols, 
and  without  a  single  geometrical  diagram, 
excepting  a  few  in  an  appendix,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  as  popular  as  the  subject  of 
it  will  permit,  written  with  much  eleganco 
and  power,  exhibiting  deep  research,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
marked  with  a  tender  and  just  estimate  of 
the  discoveries  which  he  records,  and  of  tho 
researches  which  he  reviews.  In  language 
at  onco  lofty  and  eloquent,  he  characterizes 
the  grandeur  of  his  theme  and  the  dignity 
of  its  cultivation ;  and  in  studying  tho  his- 
tory of  those  great  men,  who  in  the  darkness 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  had  to 
defend  truth  as  well  as  to  discover  it,  he  has 
not  learned  the  dogma  of  some  modern  his- 
torians, that  science  is  its  own  reward,  nor 
has  he  found  any  trace  of  it*  truth  in  tho 
pensions  and  persecutions  of  Galileo,  in  tho 
exile  and  sorrows  of  Tycho,  or  in  the  pov- 
erty and  afflictions  of  Kepler. 

It  would  bo  impossible  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  single  article,  to  convey  to  our 
readers  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  merits 
and  contents  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance  as  Mr.  Grant's.*  YY'e  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  abstract 
or'  its  chapters,  and  dwell  more  fully  upon 
thoso  more  popular  topics  of  recent  discov- 
ery, which  wo  have  not  already  fully  dis- 
cussed in  preceding  numbers  of  this  Journal. 
The  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,  pro- 
perly so  called,  occupies  the  first  thirteen 
chapters  of  the  work,  or' scarcely  one-third 
of  the  volume.  In  his  fourteenth  chapter  he 
treats  of  tho  physical  constitution  of  tho 
primary  and  secondary  planets,  and  he  de- 
votes tho  whole  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  to 
comets,  whether  they  aro  the  occasional 
visitors  of  our  system,  or  complete  their 
course  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  Tho 
sixteenth  chapter  contains  an  interesting 
discussion  of  various  physical  principles 
which  affect  the  apparent  place  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  depending  either  on  the  posi- 
tion of  tho  observer,  or  the  properties  of 
light,  or  the  functions  of  vision.  Wore  tho 
astronomer  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  without  an  atmosphere,  tho 
subjects  of  parallax  and  refraction  would 
have  scarcely  been  parts  of  Physical  Astro- 
nomy, and  had  light  passed  by  bodies 
without  suffering  a  change  in  its  condition, 
and  the  human  eye  given  a  sharp  definition 
of  luminous  objects,  the  astronomer  would 
not  have  required  to  study  the  subjects  of 

*  Owing  to  the  unusual  size  of  its  page,  ami  the 
smallness  of  its  type,  this  single  volume  contains  as 
much  matter  as  three  or  four  ordinary  octavo  vol- 
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diffraction  and  irradiation.  In  like  manner, 
had  light  been  propagated  instantaneously, 
and  the  earth  been  a  perfect  sphere,  the 
aberration  of  light,  the  nutation  of  tho 
earth's  axis,  and  the  procession,  of  the  equi- 
noxes would  not  have  embarrased  astrono- 
mers in  their  calculations.  The  seventeenth 
chapter  is  occupied  with  the  phenomena  of 
solar  aud  lunar  eclipses,  the  transits  of  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  stars  and  planets  ;  and 
a  peculiar  interest  is  given  to  the  chapter 
by  an  excellent  description  of  the  phenom- 
ena which  have  been  recently  observed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  during  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  an  examination  of 
the  views  which  they  suggest  respecting  the 

Ehysical  condition  of  tho  sun  itself.  Tho 
istory  of  Practical  Astronomy,  from  the 
period  when  the  Chaldees  estimated  space 
and  figuro  by  the  eyo,  and  measured  time  by 
dials  and  water-clocks,  to  the  chronometers 
of  Frodsham,  the  great  telescopes  of  Lord 
Rosso,  the  mural  and  transit  instruments  of 
Greenwich,  and  the  electro-magnetic  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Bond,  forms  tho  eighteenth] 
chapter  of  the  volume,  and  is  treated  with 
the  usual  ability  of  tho  author.  From  the 
history  of  Instrumental  Astronomy,  and  a 
special  account  of  the  Royal  Observatory 
of  Greenwich,  now  pre-eminent  among  the 
Observatories  of  Europe,  both  from  the  ta- 
lents of  its  director,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  instruments,  Mr.  Grant  passes  to  the 
less  interesting,  though  not  less  important 
subject  of  the  construction  of  catalogues  of 
stars,  a  branch  of  Astronomy  tho  perfection 
of  which  is  necessary  for  the  observation  of 
phenomena,  and  tho  determination  of  ques- 
tions which  will  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  future  history  of  the  science.  The 
history  of  tho  telescope,  from  the  little  Dutch 
cylinder  which  the  observer  put  in  his 
pocket,  to  tho  tower-liko  tube  of  Birr  Castle, 
through  which  the  public  are  allowed  to 
walk  without  being  able  to  touch  its  roof, 
occupies  the  twentieth  chapter;  and  in  the 
twenty-first  tho  work  reaches  its  maturity 
and  manhood  in  a  history  and  discussion  of 
Stellar  Astronomy,  that  branch  of  the  science 
over  which  imagination  exercises  some  pow- 
er, and  in  which  the  principles  of  optics,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  telescope  have  yet 
a  prominent  part  to  play. 

In  tho  infancy  of  Astronomy,  and  long 
before  the  planets  and  stars  were  arranged 
under  their  proper  systems,  philosophers 
were  anxious  to  learn  how  tho  Sun  and 
Moon  could  wheel  their  way  among  the 
stars  without  a  charioteer  to  guide  them, 
and  without  any  apparent  power  to  urge 
them  along  their  path,  and  maintain  them 


in  their  course.  The  idea  of  a  transparent 
revolving  sphere,  to  which  the  planet  was 
attached,  was  in  early  times  not  a  very  ex- 
travagant conjecture.  Kepler  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  solid  orbs  by  supposing 
the  planets  to  be  animated  ;  and  Descartes 
advanced  a  step  farther,  by  maintaining 
that  the  planets  revolved  in  ethereal  vor- 
tices, of  which  the  Sun  was  the  centre, 
while  the  satellites  revolved  round  their  pri- 
mary planets  by  the  same  agency.  Not- 
withstanding the  extravagance  of  these  spec- 
ulations, sounder  opinions  began  to  prevail. 
The  idea  of  a  mutual  attraction  between  the 
bodies  of  the  system,  similar  to  that  of  mag- 
nets,  as  maintained  by  Gilbert,  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  and  Kepler,  as  if  to 
make  amends  for  his  early  and  absurd 
speculation,  announced  in  1609,  the  great 
fact  of  mutual  attraction  or  gravitation,  and 
maintained  that  two  stones  in  absolute 
space  would  approach  each  other  and  meet 
at  a  point,  each  of  them  having  described  a 
space  inversely  proportional  to  its  mass. 
Halley,  Hook,  and  Wren  had,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  correct  ideas  of  gravity,  and 
had  even  discovered  that  the  force  which 
kept  the  planets  in  their  orbits  was  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  tho  distance ; 
but  it  was  reserv  ed  tor  Newton  to  establish 
the  law  of  gravitation  in  its  most  general  form, 
namely,  that  every  individual  particle  of  mat- 
ter in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle 
with  a  force  directly  as  the  mass  of  the  attract- 
ing particle,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of 
their  distances.  Under  the  guidance  of  this 
simple  principle,  Newton  accounted  for  all 
the  great  motions  of  the  solar  system.  In 
considering  the  mutual  action  of  two  bodies 
under  the  influence  of  gravity,  he  demon- 
strated that  their  orbits  must  be  conic  sec- 
tions; and  in  applying  tho  theorem  to 
planets  revolving  round  the  sun,  he  shewed 
that  they  all  revolved  in  elliptic  orbits,  in 
one  of  the  foci  of  which  the  sun  was  placed. 
When  the  action  of  a  third  body  was  taken 
into  account  the  problem  became  much 
more  difficult,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Earth 
and  Moon  when  the  latter  is  disturbed  by 
the  action  of  tho  sun.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  Newton  surmounted  many  of  the 
difficulties ;  but  though  he  succeeded  in  re- 
ferring several  of  the  lunar  inequalities  to 
the  disturbing  action  of  the  sun,  he  left  it  to 
the  French  Geometers,  and  to  Laplace  es- 
pecially, to  complete  the  theory  of  the 
moon,  nearly  a  century  after  it  had  been  ex- 
plained in  the  Principia.  Directed  by  the 
same  law,  Newton  concluded  that  the  comets 
revolved  round  the  sun  in  very  eccentric 
ellipses, — that  tho  figuro  of  the  earth  ought 
to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  with  its  polar  and 
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equatorial  diameters  in  a  certain  ratio, — 
that  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the 
equatorial  parts  of  this  spheroid  ought  to 
produce  a  motion  in  its  axis,  and  a  retroces- 
sion in  the  equinoctial  points,  and  that  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean  had  its  origin  in 
the  action  of  the  two  great  luminaries. 
These  grand  discoveries  aro  contained  in  his 
Principia  Philosophim  Naturalis,  a  work 
which,  from  the  original  and  profound  views 
which  it  contains,  and  the  elegance  with 
which  they  are  expounded,  will,  to  uso  the 
language  of  Laplace,  ensure  to  tho  Principia 
a  pre-eminence  above  all  other  productions 
of  human  genius. 

Nearly  half  a  century  elapsed  aftor  the 
publication  of  this  immortal  work  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  develop  and  ex- 
tend the  views  of  its  author.  Its  great 
truths  indeed  were  appreciated  and  ex- 
pounded by  several  of  his  countrymen  in 
Scotland*  and  England;  but  his  distin- 
guished contemporaries  abroad — tho  men 
most  capable  of  following  him  in  the  same 
train  of  research,  seemed  to  have  been  either 
'paralyzed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  discoveries, 
or  to  have  been  withheld,  by  a  jealousy  not 
unknown  among  philosophers,  from  ac- 
knowledging their  truth,  and  propagating 
them  among  their  countrymen.  Iluyghens 
and  Leibnitz,  and  John  Bernouilli,  the  most 
profound  mathematicians  of  their  day,  though 
they  all  agreed  in  opposing  the  Newtonian 
truths,  had  no  fixed  theories  of  their  own 
to  guide  them.  Huyghens  denounced  the 
vortical  system  of  Descartes  as  a  reverie ; 
while  Leibnitz  so  far  supported  the  idea  of 
an  ethereal  fluid,  as  to  endeavour  to  deduce 
the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  elliptic  motion  of  a  planet  in  a 
vortex.  Cassini  and  Maraldi,  and  almost 
all  their  contemporaries  on  the  Continent,  j 
rejected  the  theory  of  gravitation ;  and  it 
was  to  Voltaire  that  science  is  indebted  for 
the  first  popular  account  of  Newton's  dis- 
coveries, and  for  their  diffusion  as  great 
truths  among  all  ranks  of  society  and  intel- 
ligence on  the  Continent. 

During  the  long  interregnum  which  fol- 
lowed the  intellectual  apotheosis  of  Newton, 
the  very  rivals  who  had  rejected  his  disco- 
veries were  themselves  preparing  tho  ele- 
ments of  fresh  laurels  for  the  English  phi- 
losopher,— laurels  which,  though  plaited  by 
themselves,  were  to  be  planted  by  other 
hands  upon  his  brow,    'llxe  improvement 


•  The  doctrine*  of  the  Principia  were  taught  in  St. 
Andrews,  in  1690,  by  James  Gregory,  and  by  his 
brother  David,  in  Edinburgh,  before  they  were  in- 
troduced into  either  of  the  English  Universities. — 
See  Brewster's  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  pp.  173, 
174. 


of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  was  the  instru- 
ment by  which  alone  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  could  be  extended  and  perfected; 
and  Leibnitz,  and  John  and  James  Bernou- 
illi, were  among  its  most  active  cultivators. 
In  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Newton 
aud  Leibnitz,  its  inventors,  it  was  not  fitted  to 
grapple  with  the  higher  problems  in  Physi- 
cal Astronomy  which  remained  to  be  solved ; 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  farther  progress 
of  the  science  that  distinguished  mathema- 
ticians devoted  themselves  to  the  perfection 
of  the  method  of  fluxions,  and  to  the  inven- 
tion of  new  instruments  of  research.  % 

In  the  very  year  in  which  Newton  died, 
Christian  Mayor  published,  in  the  Commen- 
taria  Petropolitana  for  1727,  an  interesting 
memoir  on  tho  application  of  algebra  to 
trigonometry  ;  and  the  geometrical  theorems 
which  he  demonstrated  formed  the  basis  of 
the  arithmetic  of  sines, — a  calculus  for  which 
Euler  provided  a  notation  and  an  algorithm, 
which  have  rendered  it  one  of  tho  most  sim- 
ple and  valuable  instruments  of  astronomical 
inquiry.  The  invention  of  the  calculus  of 
partial  differences  by  d'Alembert,  which  he 
first  introduced  in  1747,  in  his  solution  of 
the  problem  of  vibrating  chords,  and  after- 
wards extended,  in  1752,  in  his  new  theory 
of  the  resistance  of  fluids,  was  particularly 
applicable  to  the  more  difficult  probloms  on 
Physical  Astronomy,  and  when  improved, 
and  extended  by  Euler,  it  became  an  in- 
valuable instrument  of  research  in  every  in- 
quiry which  demanded  the  aid  either  of  the 
pure  or  mixed  mathematics. 

Important  as  were  these  now  instruments 
of  analysis,  the  calculus  of  variations,  disco- 
vered by  Lagrange  in  1760,  is  doubtless 
the  grandest  step  in  the  history  of  the  infi- 
nitesimal calculus  which  was  made  in  tho 
!  last  century.  It  not  only  afforded  tho  most 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  that  gave 
rise  to  it,  but  had  an  application  of  the  most 
extensivo  kind,  beyoud  even  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  inventor.  Euler,  who  had  made 
some  progress  in  the  same  direction,  at  onco 
acknowledged  tho  superiority  of  his  youthful 
rival,  and  with  a  nobility  of  mind,  not  fre- 
quently evinced  even  among  the  greatest 
men,  renounced  his  own  imperfect  methods, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  ex- 
tension of  the  new  calculus. 

Were  this  the  place  to  record  the  obliga- 
tions of  Physical  Astronomy  to  the  mathe- 
maticians of  the  last  century,  the  labours  of 
Euler  would  occupy  a  distinguished  place. 
With  an  ardour  as  intense  in  his  old  age  as 
it  was  in  his  youth,  he  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  life  to  the  labours  ofseience;  and 
while,  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  he  an- 
nually communicated  original  and  valuable 
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memoirs  to  tho  Academies  of  Berlin  and 
Petersburg,  he  left  behind  him  two  hundred 
memoirs  ready  for  publication,  in  order  to 
fulfil  a  pledge  which  he  had  given  to  Count 
Orlolf,  that  lor  twenty  years  after  his  dentil 
he  would  supply  memoirs  for  the  Acta  Pe- 
trojwlitana. 

But  though  methods  on  pure  mathematics 
were  essentially  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  Physical  Astronomy,  yet  new  mechanical 
principles,  or  more  extended  applications  of 
those  which  were  known,  were  equally  re- 
quired for  the  profound  problems  which 
were  vet  to  bo  solved.  Amonc  these  prin- 
ciples,  that  first  hinted  at  by  Fontaine, 
though  discovered  also  by  d'Alombert,  is 
the  most  important ;  and  though  it  is  based 
on  the  recognised  principle  of  the  equality  of 
action  and  reaction,  it  is  nevertheless  enti- 
tled to  the  character  of  being  new.  D'Alem- 
bert  has  shewn,  that  if  we  resolve  into  two 
motions  a,  a',  b,  b',  &c,  tho  velocities  A.  B', 
&c,  of  two  or  more  systems  of  particles  or 
bodies  attracting  or  repelling  one  another, 
and  if  their  resolved  motions  are  such,  that 
if  the  bodies  had  only  the  motions  a,  4,  &c., 
they  would  be  able  to  preserve  their  motion 
without  materially  affecting  each  other,  and 
that  if  they  had  only  tho  motions  a,  b\  Ace, 
they  would  remain  in  oquilibrio,  then  tho 
motions  a',  &',&c.,will  be  those  which  they  will 
take  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  action. 
Lagrange,  in  his  Mecanique  Analytique, 
simplified  this  principle,  and  exhibited  its 
true  value  by  his  successful  application  of 
it  in  Physical  Astronomy. 

Among  the  other  mechanical  principles 
which  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
Physical  Astronomy,  was  that  of  tho  con- 
servation of  tho  momentum  of  rotatory  mo- 
tion discovered  by  Eulor,  Daniel  Bernouilli, 
and  tho  Chevalier  d'Arcy,  in  1746.  Euler 
and  Bernouilli,  while  investigating  the 
motions  of  several  bodies  in  a  curve  of  a 
given  form,  and  capable  only  of  turning 
round  a  fixed  centre,  discovered  that  the  sum 
of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  body, 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  its  revolution 
and  bv  its  distance  from  the  centre,  is  indo- 
pendent  of  the  mutual  action  of  tho  bodies, 
and  remains  constant,  provided  that  the 
bodies  are  not  acted  upon  by  an  external 
cause.  This  principle,  which  was  almost 
similarly  expressed  by  d'Arcy,  is  to  a  groat 
extent  a  generalization  of  Nowton's  thoorem, 
that  tho  radius  vector  of  every  planetary 
orbit  describes  equal  Areas  in  equal  timos. 
The  principle  of  least  action  introduced  by 
Maupertuis,  improved  by  Euler,  and  greatly 
extended  by  Lagrange,  was  another  principle 
which  lont  it?  aid  in  the  problems  of  Phy- 
sical Astronomy. 


Such  were  the  implements  and  munitions 
of  war  which,  when  Nowton  had  given  the 
plan,  mathematicians  had  prepared  to  scale  the 
heavens,  and  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  law 
the  wandering  and  Mayward  planets.  The 
restless  giants  of  the  sphere  had  long  yielded 
an  unsatisfactory  allegiance  to  Geometry 
and  Analysis;  but  a  century  had  scarcely 
elapsed  after  the  completion  of  the  Prin- 
cipia,  before  every  act  of  irregularity  within 
the  planetary  domains  was  traced  to  its 
cause;  and  in  our  own  day,  the  last  dis- 
turber of  our  system  has  been  tracked  by 
his  own  misdeeds,  into  the  dark  and  distant 
cave  in  which  he  had  since  his  creation  been 
concealed. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Newton,  between  1745  and  1747,  Euler, 
Clairaut,  and  d'Alembert  were  engaged  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies. 
Tho  determination  of  the  longitude  at  sea 
had  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  tho  con- 
struction of  accurate  tables  for  computing 
the  place  of  tho  Moon ;  and  with  this  sti- 
mulus to  research,  these  great  men  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  lunar  per- ' 
turbations.  Clairaut  is  supposed  to  have 
started  first  in  this  race  of  fame,  but  how- 
over  this  may,  they  all  arrived  at  tho  same 
goal  with  nearly  equal  honours;  and  what  is 
not  unusual  in  the  history  of  Science,  another 
aspirant  for  fame,  without  sharing  in  tho 
heat  and  toil  of  the  intellectual  strife,  car- 
ried off  nobly  and  houestly,  tho  material 
prize.  In  1746,  Euler  constructed  a  set  of 
lunar  tables,  founded  on  the  results  of  his 
researches,  but  when  compared  with  obser- 
vation, they  were  not  found  to  be  very  su- 
perior to  those  in  common  use.  Clairaut, 
who  had  at  first  tried  to  compute  tho  ine- 
qualities of  the  Moon's  motions  by  the 
method  of  Newton,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it,  and  resort  to  analysis.  In  the  year  1754, 
Clairaut  and  d'Alembert  published  lunar 
tables  foundod  upon  the  theoretical 
results  they  had  obtained.  Those  of 
Clairaut  were  singularly  correct,  giving 
tho  Moon's  place  very  near  tho  truth, 
while  those  of  d'Alombert,  owing  to  his 
neglecting  the  guidance  of  observation,  were 
of  very  inferior  accuracy.  In  the  year 
1758,  Euler  published  a  new  and  more  com- 
plete set  of  tables,  to  accompany  his  re- 
searches on  tho  lunar  theory  ;  but  though 
much  more  conformable  with  observation 
than  his  former  set,  they  yet  wanted  that 
degree  of  accuracy  which  the  necessities  of 
Navigation  required. 

At  this  time,  the  celebrated  Tobias  Mayer 
of  Gottingcn,  himself  a  skilful  astronomer,  di- 
rected his  undivided  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  solar  and  lunar  tables.  Guid- 
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ed  by  tho  researches  of  Eulcr,  and  a  number 
of  accurate  observations  of  his  own,  he  com- 
puted a  new  set,  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
English  Hoard  of  Admiralty  in  1755.  When 
compared  with  the  observations  of  Rradlcy, 
the*e  tables  >vcrc  found  to  give  tho  place  of 
the  Moon  within  thirty  seconds  of  the  truth. 
The  German  astronomer  continued  till  the 
day  of  his  death  to  give  additional  accuracy 
to  the  tables,  and  he  left  behind  him  a  com- 
plete set  of  solar  and  lunar  tables,  for  which 
the  Lords  of  tho  Admiralty  awarded  his 
widow  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  a 
portioti  of  the  reward  which  they  had  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.  These 
tables  were  first  given  to  the  world  in  1770, 
and  when  compared  with  observation  by  Dr. 
Bradley  the  Astronomer  Royal,  their  error 
was  found  never  to  exceed  one  minute  and  a 


acterizes  all  physical  laws,  and  maintained 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  deter- 
mining which  part  of  the  attraction  should 
follow  the  simple  law  of  tho  square,  and 
which  part  should  follow  the  biquadrato 
power  of  the  distance.  The  three  mathema- 
ticians refused  to  admit  the  aid  of  metaphy- 
sical argument,  but  the  metaphysician  tri- 
umphed. Clairaut  was  driven  back  to  his 
Calculus.  He  found  that  he  had  neglected 
to  include  some  quantities  which  he  had  be- 
lieved to  be  too  small  to  affect  the  result, 
and  carrying  his  approximation  farther  than 
before,  he  found  that  the  numerator  of  the 
fractional  term  which  measured  the  part  of 
the  Earth  from  which  followed  the  biquadrate 
power  of  the  distance  to  be  nothing,  so  that 
no  such  force  was  exerted  by  the.  Earth. 
Clairaut  publicly  acknowledged  the  mistake 


quarter.  As  these  tables  were  founded  on  he  had  committed;  and  by  amending  his 
tho  theorems  furnished  by  Euler,  the  Hoard  calculation,  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  tho 
of  Longitude  awarded  to  the  distinguished  |  lunar  apogee  was  found  to  coincide  accu- 
rately with  observation.  This  interesting 
episode  in  astronomical  history  is  worthy  of 
being  studied  as  a  perturbation  in  the  orbit 
of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.  Tho  mathe- 
matician trusted  too  much  to  his  Calculus, 
and  was  willing  to  surrender,  at  its  challenge, 
a  law  which  Newton  had  established  upon 
the  firmest  basis ;  while  the  philosopher, 
with  more  enlarged  conceptions, — with  a 
firmer  reliance  on  the  systematic  government 
of  the  material  universe,  and  without  any 


analyst  tho  sum  of  Uirce  hundred  pounds 
As  Euler  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  intel- 
lectual life,  though  physically  advanced  in 
years,  he  continued  to  labour  at  the  lunar 
theory,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  son, 
and  MM.  Krafll  and  Lexcll,  two  eminent 
Rus  sian  astronomers,  he  constructed  a  now 
set  of  lunar  tables,  which  appeared  in  1772, 
and  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  illus- 
trious Turgot,  were  rewarded  by  the  Board 
of  Longitude  in  France. 


At  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  specific  knowledge  of  the  subject,  defended 
problem  of  three  bodies,  an  incident  of  po-'so  powerfully  the  continuity  of  the  law  of 
culiar  interest  occurred,  which  may  prove  at  gravity  as  a  necessary  truth,  that  the  mathe- 
once  a  beacon  and  guide  to  philosophers  in  matician  was  sent  back  into  his  stronghold 
other  researches  than  those  of  Astronomy.  |  to  discover  tho  weakness  of  the  position 
In  computing  from  his  formula*  the  motion  which  he  had  deemed  impregnable, 
of  the  Moon's  apogee,  or  of  the  major  axis  Notwithstanding  these  great  improve- 
of  her  elliptical  orbit,  Clairaut  found  it  to  be  'ments  in  the  lunar  theory  and  the  wonderful 

accuracy  of  Mayer's  tables  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  observation  had  indicated  an  irrcgu- 


the  fcame  as  that  given  bv  Newton,  namely, 
only  one  half  of  what  it  was  known  to  be  by 

observation.    Euler  and  d'Alembcrt  had  ol>-  larity  in  the  moon's  motions,  to  which  tho 


tained  tho  same  result,  and  even  Clairaut, 
plueing  too  little  faith  in  a  law  which  had 
otherwise  proved  its  correctness  and  general- 
ity, was  led  to  believo  that  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation was  neither  true  nor  universal. 
From  this  dilemma  he  endeavoured  to  extri- 
cate himself  by  the  strange  supposition  that 
the  force  with  which  the  Moon  is  kept  in  her 


theory  of  gravity  did  not  respond.    From  a 
comparison  of  ancient  with  modern  observa- 
tions, Dr.  Ilalley  had  proved  that  the  annual 
revolution  of  our  satellite  was  performed  in 
less  time  than  formerly.    This  important 
fact  known  by  tho  name  of  the  acceleration 
of  tho  moon,  was  admitted  by  every  astro- 
nomer, and  its  magnitude  ascertained  to  be 
orbit  by  tho  Earth  does  not  decrease  as  the  I  nearly  ten  seconds  in  a  century.  Numerous 
square  of  the  distance,  but  that  only  a  part  (hypotheses  were  framed  to  account  for  it. 
of  it  followed  this  law,  while  another  part  of  i  The  most  plausiblo  of  these  was  that  tho 


it  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  tho  distance  !  On  this  occasion 
the  philosopher  stepped  in  to  correct  and 
guide  the  mathematician.  Huffon  attacked 
tli"s  law  with  all  the  severity  of  criticism, 
lie  objected  to  it  justly  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  defective  iu  that  simplicity  which  char- 


planets  moved  in  an  ethereal  medium  by 
which  their  motion  was  resisted,  so  that  tho 
force  which  retained  them  in  their  orbit, 
would  gradually  overpower  their  diminished 
velocity,  and  thus  shorten  their  annual  period 
round  "the  central  body.  This  hypothesis 
was  naturally  supported  by  the  abettors  of 
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the  undulatory  theory  who  required  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ethereal  medium  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  light,  and  it  was  still  more 
warmly  adopted  by  another  class  of  specu- 
lators, who  saw  in  the  acceleration  of  the 
celestial  motions,  the  method  by  which  in- 
finite wisdom  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  solar 
system,  by  precipitating  the  secondary  pla- 
nets upon  their  primary,  and  the  primary 
planets  upon  the  sun.  Laplace  admitted 
that  this  hypothesis  was  sufficient  to  account 
for  tho  acceleration,  but  he  justly  remarked 
that  there  were  no  independent  grounds  for 
believing  in  the  existence  of  an  ether  univer- 
sally diffused,  and  that  we  were  not  warrant- 
ed in  adopting  such  a  hypothesis,  until  it 
was  found  that  gravitation  was  incapable  of 
accounting  for  the  fact.  In  order  to  explain 
the  moons  acceleration  it  was  supposed  that 
the  diurnal  motion  of  tho  earth  might  be  re- 
tarded by  the  blowing  of  the  easterly  gales 
of  the  tropics  against  the  mountain  ranges 
which  in  both  hemispheres  extend  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles ;  but  Laplace,  who  sub- 
mitted this  view  of  the  subject  to  a  rigorous 
examination,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
earth  could  not  experience  any  retardation 
from  such  a  cause.  Another  hypothesis  still 
remained  to  which  the  astronomer  might 
appeal  not  only  for  an  explanation  of  the  se- 
cular acceleration  of  the  moon,  but  also  of 
certain  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  same 
category,  of  not  having  a  periodical  charac- 
ter. Gravity  had  always  been  conceived  as 
a  force  which  was  instantaneous,  that  is,  not 

Eropagatcd  in  time  like  rays  of  light,  and 
ence  it  occurred  to  Laplace  that  if  time  was 
necessary  for  the  transmission  of  gravity, 
tho  effect  of  it  would  be  to  modify  the  in- 
tensity of  the  force.  lie  therefore  computed 
the  extent  of  this  modification,  and  found 
that  it  would  have  no  sensible  effect  upon 
the  moon's  motion,  unless  it  exceeded  a  velo- 
city  eight  millions  of  times  greater  than  that 
of  light,  that  is,  unless  it  were  192,000  mul- 
tiplied by  8,000,000  or  1,536,000,000,000 
miles,  a  velocity  which  we  cannot  express  in 
words.  After  establishing  the  result  Laplace 
observes  that  if  tho  moon's  acceleration  is 
produced  by  any  other  cause,  then  it  will 
follow  that  the  velocity  of  gravity  must  be 
at  least  fifty  millions  of  times  greater  than 
that  of  light. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  it 
was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  every  in- 
equality in  the  solar  system  produced  by  the 
action  of  gravity  must  bo  periodical,  that  is, 
must,  after  reaching  its  maximum,  again 
diminish  by  the  same  law  according  to 
which  it  had  increased,  and  hence  it  became 
doubly  interesting  to  discover  the  cause  of 


phenomena  which  had  tho  character  of  pe- 
riodicity. Laplace  again  devoted  himself 
to  the  inquiry,  and  about  the  end  of  1787 
succeeded  in  finding  the  true  cause  of  the 
lunar  acceleration.  It  was  known  to  all  the 
mathematicians  engaged  in  these  researches, 
that  there  were  changes  in  the  eccentricities 
of  the  planetary  orbits  that  had  a  very  long 
period,  and  therefore  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  must  experience  the  same 
change  from  the  action  of  the  planets.  The 
mean  action  of  the  sun  must  thcreforo  vary 
with  the  earth's  eccentricity,  and  the  earth 
having  thus  more  or  less  power  over  the 
moon  will  accelerate  or  retard  her  in  her 
orbit,  and  thus  produce  a  secular  inequality 
in  her  mean  motion.  When  the  eccentricity 
is  diminishing,  or  the  earth's  orbit  approach- 
ing to  a  circular  form,  which  has  been  the 
case  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  observa- 
tions to  the  present  day,  the  mean  motion 
of  the  moon  will  be  accelerated ;  but  when 
this  diminution  ceases,  and  the  earth's  orbit 
becomes  again  more  elliptical,  the  sun's  ac- 
tion will  increase,  and  the  moon's  mean  mo- 
tion will  bo  retarded.  Laplace,  upon  these 
principles,  computed  the  acceleration,  and 
found  it  to  be  about  ten  seconds  in  a  century, 
as  had  been  previously  deduced  from  obser- 
vation. The  existence  of  a  retarding  ether, 
the  influence  of  eastern  gales  upon  mountain 
ranges,  and  the  transmission  of  gravity  in 
time,  ceased  to  be  hypotheses  recognised  in 
Physical  Astronomy. 

Having  thus  completed  the  theory  of  tho 
lunar  motions,  the  disturbances  produced 
by  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  same  mathematician, 
and  were  all  finally  explained  by  the  law 
of  universal  gravitation.  The  problem  of 
these  bodies  was  greatly  simplified  in  the 
case  of  the  Sun,  the  Earth,  and  the  Moon, 
in  so  far  as  the  sun  had  a  mass  so  much 
greater  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and 
was  situated  at  such  a  great  distance  from 
both,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  Sa- 
turn may  sometimes  be  nearly  the  same  as 
tho  distance  of  either  from  the  Sun,  and 
hence  it  is  more  difficult  in  such  a  case  to 
obtain  a  quickly  converging  expression  of 
the  force  which  the  one  planet  exerts  over 
the  other.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris  proposed  as  tho  subject  of  their  prize 
for  1748,  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn. In  Euler's  Memoir,  which  gained  the 
proved  tliat  both  Jupiter  and  Sa- 


pnzc 


turn  were  subject  to  considerable  inequali- 
ties, arising  from  their  mutual  action,  but  as 
all  these  were  periodical,  returning  at  inter- 
vals not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  depending  on  the  relative  positions  of 
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the  planets  themselves,  the  great  secular  in-|of  the  two  planets  would  be  as  the  masses 


equalities,  which  in  Jupiter  had  produced 
in  twenty  centuries  an  acceleration  of  3°  33', 
and  in  Saturn  a  retardation  of  5°  13',  still 
remained  to  bo  accounted  for.  The  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  was  therefore  induced  to 
propose  the  theory  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  as 
the  subject  of  their  prize  for  1752.  Eulcr 
again  carried  off  the  prize,  and  in  the  Me- 


f  each  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the 
mean  distance  of  each ;  that  is,  that  tho 
effect  upon  Jupiter  would  be  to  that  on  Sa- 
turn as  3  to  7,  or  3°  58'  for  the  acceleration  of 
Jupiter,  when  the  retardation  of  Satum  was 
9  3  1C,  as  found  by  Halley, — the  result  for 
Jupiter  differing  only  nine  minutes  from 
that  obtained  by  Halley.    In  continuing  his 


moir  which  was  crowned,  he  pointed  out  |  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these  inequalities, 
two  inequalities  of  long  periods,  depending  |  he  discovered  that  they  arose  from  the  fact 
on  the  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  the;  that  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  was  to  that 
apsides  of  each  planet;  but,  what  was  con-  of  Saturn  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  2,  tho 
trary  to  observation,  he  made  the  two  quan-  difference  being  only  about  the  l-74th  part 
tities  equal  and  additive.     Lagrange  and  |  of  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter.    By  inte- 


Laplace  failed  in  the  same  research,  and 
Physical  Astronomy  was  again  embarrassed 
with  a  grave  difficulty. 

In  this  emergency  Lagrange  appeared  to 
throw  new  light  upon  this  perplexing  sub- 
ject. At  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven 
this  distinguished  mathematician  published 
in  the  Turin  Memoirs  for  1763,  a  new  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  threo  bodies,  and  in 
applying  it  to  tho  motions  of  Jupiter  and 
Satum  he  obtained  for  tho  former  an  addi- 
tive secular  equation  of  nearly  three  seconds, 
and  for  the  latter  a  subtractive  one  of  four- 
teen seconds ;  but  though  this  was  a  better 
result  than  that  obtained  by  Euler,  it  af- 
forded no  explanation  of  the  inequalities 
in  tho  mean  motions  of  tho  two  bodies. 
Having  observed  that  periodical  inequalities 
only  had  been  obtained  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  Lagrange  set  himself  to  inquire 
if  continually  increasing  or  continually  di- 
minishing inequalities  affecting  tho  mean  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  could  be  produced  by 
their  mutual  action.  By  a  method  of  his  own 
invention  he  found  that  they  could  not, — 
that  all  such  inequalities  must  be  periodical, 
and  that  amid  all  the  changes  arising  from 
their  mutual  gravitation,  the  annual  period 
round  tho  sun  of  each  planet,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  that  planet  from  the  sun,  suffered 
no  change,  thus  excluding  every  source  of 
disorder,  and  establishing  the  stability  of 
the  solar  system. 

After  the  discovery  of  this  great  truth  it 
became  more  probable  than  before  that  the 


grating  the  terms  containing  this  quantity, 
and  making  the  calculation,  he  found  that 
each  planet  was  subject  to  an  inequality 
which  had  a  period  of  929  years,  that  of 
Saturn  when  a  maximum  amounting  to  48' 
44",  and  that  of  Jupiter  to  20'  49",  with  a 
contrary  sign.  These  inequalities  reached 
their  maximum  in  the  year  1560,  and  from 
that  time  the  apparent  mean  motions  of  the 
two  planets  have  been  approaching  to  their 
true  mean  motions,  and  becamo  the  samo 
in  1790.  In  comparing  the  theory  with 
observation,  Laplace  found  that  the  error  in 
43  oppositions  of  Saturn  never  oxceeded  2', 
and  was  generally  correct.  He  afterwards 
reduced  the  error  in  the  case  of  both  planets, 
to  12",  although  a  few  years  before  the  best 
tables  of  Saturn  did  not  give  his  place  to  a 
greater  accuracy  than  within  20'.  In  this 
manner  did  tho  illustrious  mathematiciau 
liberate  the  Newtonian  theory  from  the  last 
difficulty  with  which  it  was  beset,  and  estab- 
lish the  law  of  gravitation  as  the  law  of  tho 
universe. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  of 
the  progress  of  Physical  Astronomy  in  a  few 
of  its  leading  topics,  without  pondering  on  tho 
great  truths  of  tho  stability  and  permanence 
of  tho  solar  system  as  established  by  the 
discoveries  of  Lagrango  and  Laplace.  In  tho 
present  day  when  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds, — when  life  physical  and  life  intellec- 
tual are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  general 
law,  it  becomes  interesting  to  look  into  those 
conditions  of  the  planetary  system  which  are 


secular  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  necessary  to  its  stability,  and  to  consider 


had  their  origin  in  some  cause  different  from 
their  mutual  action,  and  this  truth  was 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  discovery  of 
its  true  cause.  This  great  honour  was  re- 
served for  Laplace.  By  a  rigorous  inquiry 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  this  perplexing 
problem,  he  found  that,  in  virtue  of  their 
mutual  action,  tho  mean  motion  of  Jupiter 
would  be  accelerated,  while  that  of  Saturn 
was  retarded ;  and  that  in  inequalities  of 
very  long  periods  the  relative  derangement 


ir  thoy  appear  to  be  tho  result  of  ne- 
or  of  design.  It  is  an  unquestionable 


wnether  tho} 
cessity  i 

corollary  from  tho  discoveries  of  Lagrange 
and  Laplace,  that  there  arc  three  conditions 
essential  to  the  stability  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, namely,  tho  motion  of  all  the  bodies 
which  compose  it  in  the  samo  direction ; 
their  motion  in  orbits  slightly  elliptical ;  and 
the  commensurability  of  their  annual  periods. 
These  conditions  are  certainly  not  the  only 
ones  by  which  a  system  might  be  character- 
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ized.  The  planets  might,  like  the  comets, 
have  been  launched  in  di til: rent  directions 
and  consequently  might  have  moved  in  op- 
posite paths.  They  might  have  been 
launched,  too,  with  such  degrees  of  tan- 
gential force  as  to  have  made  them  move  in 
orbits  of  all  degrees  of  ellipticity  ;  and  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  their  annual  re- 
volutions might  not  have  been  incommen- 
surable. The  opposite  arrangement  of  the 
system,  therefore,  upon  which  its  stability 
depends,  must  be  the  result  of  design — the 
contrivance  of  that  omniscience  which  fore- 
saw all  that  was  future,  and  of  that  infinite 
skill  which  could  provide  for  the  sure  per- 
manence of  his  work.  How  far  the  order  of 
our  system  may  be  affected  by  comets  mov- 
ing in  so  many  directions,  or  by  comets 
that  are  yet  to  come,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
determined.  Wo  know  that  the  comets 
which  have  periodically  visited  us,  whether 
they  complete  their  orbits  within  or  without 
our  system,  have  hitherto,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  their  mass,  produced  no  per- 
ceptible disturbance ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  same  wisdom  which  has  established 
such  harmony  among  the  planetary  bodies, 
that  the  inequalities  necessarily  arising  from 
gravity  reach  their  maximum  and  then  dis- 
appear, will  also  have  provided  for  every 
future  contingency  in  the  svstcm. 

Amid  all  this  order,  however,  we  are 
startled  by  the  discovery  of  sixteen  plane- 
tary bodies  now  revolving  in  interlacing! 
orbits  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  That 
they  are  the  fragments  of  a  planet  that 
has  buret,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ;  and 
while  we  stand  aghast  at  an  event  like  this, 
so  little  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
system,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  like  analo- 
gous phenomena  in  the  history  of  our  own 
globe,  it  will  be  found  to  bo  the  result  of 
some  general  law  calculated  to  display  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  and  contribute  to  the 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  beings  he  has  made. 

In  concluding  an  able  and  interesting  re- 
view of  tho  Mrcanique  Celeste  of  Laplace, 
the  late  Professor  Play  fair  asks  the  question 
why  no  British  name  is  ever  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  mathematicians  who  followed 
Newton  in  his  brilliant  career,  and  completed 
the  magnificent  edifice  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundation, — a  fact,  he  adds,  "  the  more  re- 
markable that  the.  interests  of  navigation 
were  deeply  involved  in  the  question  of  the 
lunar  theory,  so  that  no  motive,  which  a 
regard  to  reputation  or  to  interest  coulJ 
create,  was  wanting  to  engage  the  mathema- 
ticians of  England  in  the  inquiry."  Equally 
jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  country,  which 
he  has  so  largely  advanced,  M.  Arago,  when  I 


alluding  to  the  discover}'  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, had  said  no  Frenchman  can  reflect 
without  an  aching  heart  on  the  small  parti- 
cipation of  his  own  country  in  Unit  memora- 
ble achievement ;  and  Mr.  Grant,  in  respond- 
ing to  this  sentiment,  has  added,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  just  severity,  that  "  if  an  Enylish- 
man  could  be  supposed  to  be  equally  sensitive^ 
he  has  ample  reason  to  regret  tho  inglorious 
part  his  country  played  during  the  long  pe- 
riod which  marked  the  development  of  tho 
Newtonian  theory.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  he  continues,  "there  was 
hardly  an  individual  in  this  country  who 
possessed  an  intimato  acquaintance  with  tho 
methods  of  investigation  which  had  con- 
ducted the  foreign  mathematicians  to  so 
many  sublime  results."  Mr.  Play  fair  has 
stated  at  some  length  what  he  considered  as 
the  causes  of  this  condition  of  lirilish  Sci- 
ence, and  Mr.  Grant  has  briefly  referred  to 
one  of  the  least  influential.  It  is  doubtless 
mortifying  to  that  just  pride  which  every 
great  man  must  feel  in  the  intellectual  glory 
of  his  country,  that  century  after  century 
should  pass  away  without  any  systematic 
and  national  correction  of  so  great  an  evil. 
More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  sinco 
the  great  discoveries  in  Physical  Astronomy 
have  been  achieved  by  foreign  mathema- 
ticians; and  though  the  number  be  small, 
we  arc  thankful  to  meution  tho  names  of 
Airy  and  Adams  as  having  greatly  contri- 
buted to  maintain  by  their  labours  and  dis- 
coveries the  scientific  honour  of  England. 

If  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  distin- 
guished abuve  all  that  preceded  it  in  tho 
advancement  of  Physical  Astronomy,  tho 
nineteenth  has  surpassed  it  by  the  solution 
of  a  problem  which  was  never  oven  con- 
templated as  possible,  by  Newton,  or  Euler, 
or  Lagrange,  or  Laplace— the  problem  of 
discovering  a  planet,  and  determining  its 
place  and  its  elements,  by  the  disturbing 
action  which  it  exercises  upon  another.  In 
our  thirteenth  number,  (published  in  1847,) 
we  have  given  a  very  full  account  of  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet 
Neptune  by  Mr.  Adams  and  M.  Levcrrier's ' 
solution  of  what  is  called  the  inverse  problem 
i  f  perturbation ;  and  wo  arc  glad  to  find, 
that  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  great  mathematicians  who  solved 
it,  Mr.  Grant's  opinion  differs  very  little,  if 
at  all,  from  ours,  though  wo  differ  from  him 
essentially  on  other  points  connected  with 
this  interesting  subject. 

After  the  determination  of  the  elements 
of  Noptuno's  orbit,  astronomers  were  ablo 
to  ascertain  if  it  had  previously  been  ob- 
served as  a  fixed  star.  Dr.  Petersen  of 
Altona,  and  Mr.  S.  Walker  of  Washington, 
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found  that  it  had  been  observed  on  the 
10th  of  May  1795,  by  M.  lo  Francois  la 
Lande,  and  its  place  inserted  in  the  Ilistoire 
Celeste  of  that  astronomer.  When  the 
planet  had  been  observed  by  several  astro- 
nomers, it  became  interesting  to  compare 


i 


Longitude. 

1840,  313*  17' 
1850,  334  12 
I860,    356  14 


I  tin!  in« 

Vector. 

30.06 
29.96 
29.87 


LcTcrrier'i 
Theory. 

312'  36' 
332  25 
351  17 


The  most  perfect  elements  of  Neptune's 
orbit,  as  computed  by  Mr.  Walker,  are  as 
follows :— * 


Mean  distance. 

Menu  Long  ,  Jan.  l»t,  1847, 

Eccentricity,      .  . 
Longitude  of  IVrihclion, 
Longitude  of  a»ccnding, 
Inrlin  ition  of  orbit.  . 
Mean  dailv  motion, 
rcrioJic  tune, 


30.0363 
'32'44"20  Mean  time. 

Greenwich. 
.(XH71948 
47'"  12'  G '  SO 
130'    4'  J0'\81 
1*  36'AH".97 

21".W1419 
164.61st  troika!  y, 


Tiie  groat  diiTercnce  between  these  ele- 
ments and  those  of  the  hypothetical  planets 
of  Adams  and  Leverrier,  and  the  near  com- 
mensurability  of  the  mean  motions  of  the 
two  actual  planets,  has  led  Professor  Picrcef 
of  Harvard  College,  U.S.,  and  Mr.  Gould 
of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  to  maintain  that  Nep- 
tune was  not  discovered  by  the  analysis  of 
the  two  physical  astronomers,  but  that  its 
discovery  was  the  result  of  a  happv  acci- 
dent. "Their  solutions,"  says  Mr.  Pierce, 
"  are  perfectly  correct  for  the  assumption  to 
which  they  are  limited,  and  must  be  classed 
with  the  boldest  and  most  brilliant  attempts 
at  analytical  investigation,  richly  entitling 
their  authors  to  all  the  ('clat  which  has 
been  lavished  Upon  them  on  account  of  the 
singular  success  with  which  they  arc  thought 
to  have  been  crowned.  But  their  investi- 
gations arc  nevertheless  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  theory  of  the  mutual  perturba- 
tions of  Uranus  and  Neptune.1'  This  is,  we 
think,  rather  a  harsh  decision  of  our  Ameri- 
can friends  ;  for  though  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  investigations  referred  to  are  inap- 
plicable to  the  theory  of  the  mutual  per- 
turbations of  the  two"  planets,  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  historical  truth  that  the 
two  mathematicians  did  discover  the  planet, 
and  that  analysis  was  the  instrument  they 
employed. 

After  Neptune  had  been  discovered  in- 
strumentally,  by  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin,  the 
astronomical  world  were  delighted  with  the 
intelligence  that  one  of  his  satellites,  for  we 
presume  there  will  be  several,  was  dis- 

*  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol. 
ii.  p.  32,  1891. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Art* 
and  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 


the  elements  of  its  orbit  as  assumed  by 
Adams  and  Levorrier  with  those  deduced 
from  observation.  Tho  following  numbers, 
as  deduced  from  their  theories,  are  placed 
beside  those  obtained  from  observation  : — 


Adam'«  Theory. 
1st  Approximation.  2d  Approximation. 

314"  30'  32.22  316*  10'  33.11 
335  36  32.48  335  50  33.07 
356      1       33.30       354     39  34.57 

covered  by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Lassels,  at 
Starfield,  near  Liverpool.  This  discovery 
was  made  in  1847,  with  a  20  feet  reflector 
and  a  2  feet  mirror,  which  Mr.  Lassels 
had  constructed  with  his  own  hands.  Tho 
satellite  was  subsequently  discovered  by 
Otto  Struve  at  Pulkowa,  and  by  Mr.  Bond 
at  Cambridge,  U.S.,  with  the  fine  acromatio 
telescopes  which  tho  Emperor  of  Russia 
had  provided  for  tho  one  observatory,  and 
the  citizens  of  Boston  for  the  other.  The 
following  are  its  elements,  as  deduced  by 
Professor  Pierce  and  M.  O.  Struve. 

h.  min.  ice. 

Periodic  Time,  5  2112.4  Professor  Pierce. 

Do.         do.  5  21  15  Otto  Sttuve. 

Greatest  Elongation,  10".5  Professor  Pierce. 

Do.         do.  18  Otto  Struve. 

Inclination  of  orbit  about  35°,  but  whe- 
ther direct  or  retrograde  is  not  known. 

Among  the  recent  discoveries  in  Astro- 
nomy, of  which  Mr.  Grant  has  given  an  ac- 
count, are  those  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Sir 
William  Ilerschel  discovered  the  six  satel- 
lites which  revolve  round  this  planet,  and 
obtained  the  following  results  respecting 
their  periodic  times  and  distances. 

days.  h.  min.  min.  *ce. 
1st  Satellite,     5  21  25  Period.     0  25.05  Distance 

2d      do.         8  17    1  0  33.09 

3d       do.       10  23    4  0  3S.57 

4th     do.       13  11    5  0  44.23 

5th     do.       38    1  49  1  08.46 

Gth     do.      107  16  40  2  57.92 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  these  bodies, 
and  the  faintness  of  their  lights,  they  liavo 
been  seen  only  by  a  few  astronomers.  Sir 
John  Ilerschel  observed  them  in  1828.  Mr. 
Lassels  saw  the  Jirst  and  the  third,  Mr.  La- 
mont  tho  second  and  sixth.  The  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  Uranus's  system  of  satellites 
is,  that  their  orbits  are  inclined  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  the  ecliptic,  and  that  their 
motions  are  retrograde.  In  continuing  to 
observo  these  small  bodies,  Mr.  Lassels  dis. 
covered  two  new  satellites,  on  the  24th  Oc- 
tober, 1851.  Their  periods  are  about 
2.506  days  and  4.150  days,  and  they  seomr 
like  tho  rest,  to  movo  in  orbits,  iuclined  al- 
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most  at  right  angles  to  the  piano  of  the 

ecliptic. 

Of  all  the  recent  discoveries  in  Astrono- 
my, the  most  interesting  arc  those  wliieh 
relate  to  the  satellites  and  ring  of  Saturn. 
Astronomers  had  observed  that  a  wide 
space  separated  the  orbits  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  satellites  of  this  planet,  and  in  this 
space  an  eighth  satellite  has  been  recently 
discovered  by  the  independent  observation 
of  Mr.  Lassels  in  England,  and  Professor 
Bond  in  America,  on  the  very  same  day, 
namely,  the  19th  September,  1848.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Grant,  that  Iluygens  in  his  Cosmotheoreos 
had  predicted  the  existence  of  this  satellite. 
In  conformity  with  the  barbarous  nomen- 
clature of  tho  satellites  of  this  planet  *  the 
name  of  Hyperion  has  been  given  to  the 
new  satellite,  whose  period  soems  to  be 
about  twenty-two  days  and  a  half.  The 
fflh  satellite  of  Saturn,  discovered  by  Cas- 
sini in  1684,  and  now  enjoying  the  name  of 
Rhea,  was  found  to  undergo  such  great  va- 
riations in  its  light  as  sometimes  to  disap- 
pear altogether.  Cassini  concluded  from 
his  observations,  that  this  satellite,  like  our 
moon,  revolved  round  its  axis,  in  the  same 
time  that  it  performed  its  revolution  round 
Saturn;  and  Sir  William  Ilerschel  found 
that  tho  variation  in  its  brightness  was  equal 
to  a  change  from  tho  second  to  the  fifth 
magnitude. 

The  most  interesting  results  have  been 
very  recently  obtained  respecting  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  one  of  those  celestial  objects 
which  has  astonished  the  vulgar  as  much  as 
it  has  perplexed  the  philosopher.  Cassini 
discovered  what  was  long  called  the  list  of 
the  ring,  by  which  it  was  divided  into  two 
concentric  rings.  This  fact  was  confirmed 
by  Sir  William  Ilerschel.  Short  and  va- 
rious modern  astronomers  have  observed 
certain  lines  on  the  ring,  which  thoy  con- 
sider  as  indicating  tho  existence  of  several 
concentric  rings;  but  such  a  structure  has 
not  been  observed  by  the  telescopes  of 
Herschol,  Struve,  or  Lord  Rone.  Tho  fol- 
lowing dimensions  of  the  two  rings  of  Struve 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  re- 
cent discoveries  which  we  are  about  to  men- 
tion. One  second  in  this  table  corresponds 
to  4387  miles. 


1.  Kxtcrior  diameter  or  the  Erttrior  Ring, 
9.  Interior  diameter  of  the  Kxtcrior  Jiing. 

8.  Kxtcrior  'liametcr  crt  the  Interior  KinR, 
4V  Interior  diameter  nf  the  Jnterior  King,' 

6.  Equatorial  diameter  of  Saturn, 

8.  Breadth  of  the  Kxtcrior  King. 

7.  ftrcudth  of  the  i!i  vision  between  the  Ring*, 
«.  Itreadth  of  the  Interior  Ring, 

9.  liitUnce  ot  the  Ulterior  King  from  l 

10.  Hn<!!u«  of  Satum't  Kcjuntor, 

11.  Thicknew  of  the  rinjr  climated  nt  from 


40".O93 

35  .389 
31  .474 

36  .684 
17  .Ml 

3  .403 
0  .40H 

3  .P03 

4  .339 
8  fK>-> 

0  05  to  0.3 


*  See  this  Review,  No.  xvi. 


When  the  edge  of  the  ring  was  turned  to 
the  earth,  Sir  William  Ilerschel  observed 
several  lucid  protuberances,  and  from  the 
change  in  their  position,  he  inferred  that  tho 
ring  moved  round  Saturn  in  10»>  32'  15".4', 
a  result  which  Laplaco  deduced  from  a 
consideration  of  tho  conditions  under  which 
the  rings  would  be  maintained  in  etpii- 
librio,  by  the  action  of  the  planet  &»d 
their  own  centrifugal  force.  These  con- 
ditions were,  that  the  particles  com- 
posing the  rings  should  be  homogene- 
ous, and  move  freely  among  one  another 
like  those  of  a  fluid.  The  period  of  rota- 
tion thus  obtained  was  only  1'  21"  greater 
than  that  given  by  Sir  W  illiam  Ilerschel. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  state,  that  various 
phenomena  have  been  observed  by  different 
Astronomers,  which  seem  incompatible  with 
a  rotatory  motion  of  tho  ring.  One  of  the 
most  singular  of  these  facts  is  that  observed 
by  Struve,  who,  in  1826,  found  that  the 
ring  was  not  situated  concentrically  with 
the  body  of  Saturn.  The  distance  of  the 
outor  edge  of  the  ring  from  tho  body  of  the 
planet  was  11". 288  on  the  east  side,  and 
11".073  on  the  west  side,  the  difference  be- 
tween which  is  0".215,  or  about  943  miles. 
In  examining  the  extremely  black  shadow 
of  the  ring  upon  the  body  of  the  planet,  in 
a  singularly  favourable  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, Mr.  Lassels  observed  notches  in  tho 
line  of  tho  shadow,  as  if  it  were  broken  up 
into  a  line  of  dots,  indicating,  as  he  thinks, 
mountains  upou  the  plane  of*  the  ring. 

Such  arc  the  phenomena  of  tho  two  rings 
of  Saturn,  so  long  known  to  astronomers ; 
but  we  have  now  to  record  the  discovery  of 
another  ring  within  the  two  bright  rings 
already  described.  This  discovery  was  made 
on  tho  4th  December  1850  by  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  Dawes  had  also  observed  it  in  England 
on  tho  29th  November,  and  what  is  still 
more  strange,  it  had  been  seen  by  Dr.  Gallo 
of  Berlin  so  early  as  1838.  Wo  have  had 
an  opportunity  of*  seeing  it  more  than  onco 
through  Lord  Rosse's  telescopes.  This  new 
ring  is  much  inferior  in  brightness  to  the 
two  outer  ones.  It  occupies  about  Ifco-Jifths 
of  the  interval  between  the  inner  side  of  tho 
interior  ring  and  the  body  of  the  planet,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  inner  ring.  Since  Mr.  Grant's  volume 
was  published,  we  have  obtained  new  and 
more  correct  information  respecting  this  re- 
markable addition  to  the  appendages  of 
Saturn.*  When  Mr.  Bond,  however,  visited, 
in  1851,  the  central  observatory  of  Pulkowa 

in  Russia,  it  was  arranged  between  him  and 
 .  . 

*  Vlnttitut,  January  f».  rSr,3,  p.  0,  where  an  ex- 
tract is  given  from  Fuss  s  Report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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M.  Otto  Struve,  that  they  should  together 
make  a  scries  of  observations  on  Saturn 
with  the  great  Munich  telescope  at  Pulkowa. 
With  this  noble  instrument  they  discovered 
and  saw  distinctly  the  dark  interval  which 
separates  the  new  ring  from  the  two  old 
ones,  and  the  limits  of  this  interval  were  so 
well  marked,  that  tlicy  were  able  to  measure 
its  dimensions.  They  perceived  also  at  the 
inner  margin  of  the  new  ring  an  edge  or 
border  (lisere)  feebly  illuminated,  which 
might  well  be  the  commencement  of  another 
similar  appondage  or  formation,  although 
the  lino  of  separation  was  not  yet  visible. 
These  two  able  astronomers  have  taken 
accurate  micrometrieal  measurements  of  this 
ring,  which  form  the  subject  of  a  joint 
memoir,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal  results  : — "  1.  The  new  ring  is  not 
subject  to  very  rapid  changes.  2.  It  is  not 
of  very  recent  formation ;  for  it  is  quite 
oertaiu  that  it  has  been  seen,  if  not  recognised 
according  to  its  true  character,  ever  since  the 
improvements  upon  astronomical  telescopes 
have  enabled  astronomers  to  see  the  belts 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  or  at  least  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  3.  That 
the  inner  border  of  the  annular  system  of 
Saturn  lias,  sinee  the  time  of  ITuygens,  been 
gradually  approaching  to  the  body  of  the 
planet,  and  therefore  it  follows  that  there  has 
been  a  successive  enlargement  of  this  system. 
4.  That  it  is  at  least  very  probable  that  the 
approach  of  tho  rings  towards  the  planet  is 
caused  particularly  by  tho  successive  exten- 
sion of  tho  inner  or  middle  ring.  Ilencc  it 
follows  that  Saturn's  system  of  rings  does 
not  exist,  as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  that  we 
may  expect,  sooner  or  later,  2>erhaps  in  some 
dozen  of  years,  to  see  the  rings  united  with 
the  body  of  the  pla  id!" 

There  is  no  branch  of  astronomy  more 
exciting  to  our  curiosity  than  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  sun, 
tho  great  source  of  light  and  heat,  on  which 
depends  the  very  existence  of  organic  life. 
Mr.  Grunt  has,  therefore,  treated  very  fully 
of  tho  subject  of  the  solar  spots,  and  he  has 
devoted  nearly  a  wholo  chapter  to  a  highly 
interesting  detail  of  those  curious  optical 
phenomena  which  havo  been  studied  in  every 
part  of  Europe  during  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  lb51.  We  have  already,*  in  a 
preceding  Number,  treated  of  the  subject  of 
tho  solar  spots,  and  given  a  brief  account  of 
Sir  John  Ilcrachcl's  theory  of  their  forma- 
tion, though  we  considered  all  such  theories 
as  founded  upon  facts  too  few  in  number, 
and  too  limited  in  their  character,  to  havo 


*  No.  XVI.,  pp.  S67,  2CS. 


even  tho  vestige  of  truth.  Before  we  can 
form  any  decided  opinion  on  the  nature  of 
the  sun's  spots,  wu  must  know  something 
precise  of  the  nature  of  the  sun's  surface  on 
which  these  spots  exist, — of  the  character  of 
the  light  which  issues  from  its  different  parts, 
and  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  radiating 
from  different  parts  of  his  disc.  Prom  a 
long  scries  of  experiments,  we  have  placed 
it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  light  which  ema- 
nates from  different  parts  of  the  sun  has  the 
same  composition,  that  is,  it  contains  fixed 
lines,  similar  in  number  and  character.  So 
early  as  the  beginning  of  tho  17th  century, 
Lucas  Valorio  and  Frederick  Ccsi  had  as- 
serted that  the  solar  rays  wcro  more  pow- 
erful in  the  centre  than  at  the  margin  of  his 
disc.  M.  Volpicclli,  during  the  solar  eclipse 
of  the  2Sth  July  l851,  had  ascertained,  by 
means  of  the  thermo-actinometer  of  Melloni, 
that  the  calorific  radiations  of  tho  sun  in- 
creased from  the  circumfercnco  to  the  centre 
of  his  disc,  and  M.  Secchi,  after  having  con- 
firmed this  fact,  found  that  the  maximum 
effect  was  produced  in  the  equator  of  tho 
sun.  Subsequently  to  this  discovery,  M. 
Melloni  found  "  that  the  proportion  of  the 
solar  rays  transmitted  by  a  film  of  water 
placed  between  two  plates  of  German  glass, 
and  the  same  rays  transmitted  by  a  plate  of 
smoked  rock  crystal,  varied  with  the  rliffer- 
cnt  thicknesses  of  the  atrnosphero  which  they 
traversed,  and  that  this  variation  followed 
laws  so  different,  in  passing  from  the  one 
body  to  the  other,  that  it  took  under  the 
same  circumstances  opposite  signs."  On  tho 
invitation  of  M.  Melloni,  M.  Volpicclli  made 
a  series  of  valuable  observations  at  the  Pon- 
tifical Observatory,  of  which  the  following 
arc  some  of  the  principal  results,  which,  as 
they  have  not  appeared  in  any  English  work, 
wo  hope  will  interest  tho  reader.  In  the 
following  table  the  calorific  energy  of  the 
incident  solar  ray  is  supposed  to  be  100,  and 
the  table  is  divided  into  two  groups,  one  in 
which  the  calorific  radiation  diminishes,  and 
another  in  which  it  increases  in  passing  from 
the  meridian  to  the  horizon. 

Calorific  Radiation. 

FiaiT  linen  r.  Sccowd  Onocr. 

Near  the  Near  the  Near  Hie  Near  the 

Meridian.  Horizon.  Meridian  Horizon. 

Water,  ....  00  40  Quartz,  not  imokad,  70  SO 
Oil  of  Turpentine,   M   45      film,  clear,  84  PS 

Solution  of  Alum,    £7   43      Alum.  .       .       «  10 

Nitric  Acid,  .  63  41  Sulphate  of  lime,  «  8 
\  !.-•!■  -1  •      9i    41       Olaw.  Rreen.  «  9 

Sulphuric  other,      68   81      Olasi,  rollow.  N  18 

Ordiuary  elau,       73   W      Olata,  blue,  .     13  18 

B  Gloat,  blue,  75  100 

Rock  Salt,  .    461  48 

Sulphuric  Acid.  M  00 
Quartz,  imoked,  6  11 
Rock  Salt,  tmoked,      s  9 

From  these  experiments  M.  Volpicelli 
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concludes  that  tho  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  are 
composed  of  heterogeneous  elements, — that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  absorbs  these 
elements  in  diflbrent  ways,  accordingly  as  they 
arc  more  or  less  thick, — that  tho  intensity  of 
the  incident  solar  ray  depends  on  the  thick- 
ness of  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes, 
and  that  on  this  thickness  depends  the  quali- 
ties of  the  calorific  clement. 

In  continuing  his  experiments  on  diather- 
mal  substances  whoso  thickness  was  about 
1  centimetre,  M.  Volpicelli  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing results. 

1.  Quartz  and  glass,  when  both  are  colour- 
less, are  the  most  diathermal  substances  in 
relation  to  the  solar  rays,  that  is,  they  trans- 
mit them  more  copiously  than  any  other 
substance,  the  incident  solar  ray  and  the 
transmitted  solar  ray  differing  in  tempera- 
ture only  one  degree  of  the  galvanometer 
from  noon  till  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  so  that  we  may  regard  these 
two  substances  as  giving  a  free  passage  to 
all  the  kinds  of  calorific  solar  ravs  after  they 
have  traversod  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Kock  salt,  which  lias  tho  property  of 
transmitting  very  copiously  ordinary  heat, 
transmits  much  less  copiously  than  many 
others  the  solar  heat.  Admitting  what  M. 
Volpicelli  thinks  very  probable,  that  the  Sun 
is  the  source  of  all  kinds  of  calorific  radia- 
tions, he  concludes  that  tho  two  at  mospheres, 
the  one* solar  and  tho  other  terrestrial,  ex- 
tinguish a  great  portion  of  the  rays  which 
abound  in  tho  sources  of  terrestrial  light, 
namely,  of  those  which  Melloni  calls  obscure 
radiations,  and  which  he  has  shown  to  have 
specific  properties  of  transmission  and  diffu- 
sion very  different  from  those  of  luminous 
heat. 

3.  Three  plates,  one  of  rock  salt,  another 
of  clear  alum,  and  a  third  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  lime,  when  combined  give  seve- 
rally a  white  light  deprived  of  heat,  which 
proves  that  the  alum  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime  destroy  each  other's  effects.  By  such  a 
combination  we  can  make  tho  calorific  radi- 
ations of  the  Sun  as  feeble  as  those  of  the 
Moon,  and  yet  preserve  more  intense  light. 

4.  Tho  free  solar  radiation  maintains  its 
calorific  energy  from  noon  till  3h  30m.  It 
then  grows  feeble,  and  does  not  become 
invisible  till  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
of  sunset. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  we  have  already 
stated  respecting  the  distribution  of  heat  in 
the  Sun's  disc,  M.  Volpicelli  expects  to  be 
ablo  to  shew  that  there  are  four  singular 
points,  viz.,  two  maxima  in  the  Sun's  equa- 
tor, and  two  minima  in  the  poles.* 

*  See  Comptet  Rcndui,  ice ,  torn,  xxxv.  p.  P33, 
December  27, 1852 ;  or  Vltutitut,  January  5,  1853. 


We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  give  even  the  substance  of  the  very 
instructive  and  interesting  details  which 
Mr.  Grant  has  collected  respecting  the 
phenomena  of  total  eclipses,  and  especially 
of  that  of  July  8,  1842,  which  was  so 
carefully  observed  in  Italy  by  Mr.  Airy 
and  Mr.  Baily,  and  other  astronomers  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth  over  which  the 
centre  of  the  moon's  shadow  was  to  pass. 
But  as  Mr.  Grant's  work,  probably  from 
having  been  printed  before  the  publication 
of  the  accounts  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  July 
28,  1851,*  docs  not  contain  any  account  of 
them,  we  shall  give  our  readers  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  principal  phenomena  which 
were  observed  in  various  parts  of  tho  world, 
by  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian 
astronomers.  The  most  interesting  pheno- 
menon in  a  total  eclipse  is  what  is  called  the 
corona  or  luminous  ring,  interesting  not 
merely  from  its  beauty  and  splendour,  but 
from  its  obvious  connexion  with  tho  Sun 
itself.  Gcncrallv  speaking,  the  corona  is  a 
uniform  ring  of"  light,  extending  to  the  dis- 
tance of  from  3  to  5  minutes  from  the 
Moon's  limb,  and  often  shading  off  so  gra- 
dually that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  its  limit. 
It  was  intensely  brilliant  at  Lipesk  as  ob- 
served in  1842  by  Otto  Struve,  who  traced  it 
to  a  distance  of  25'  from  tho  Moon's  limb. 
Diverging  rays  of  unequal  length  generally 
issue  from  the  corona.  Mr.  Baily  observed 
that  the  diverging  rays  were  so  numerous 
that  they  deprived  the  corona  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ring.  At  Lipesk  the  light  of  the 
corona  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent 
agitation,  and  Mr.  Baily  observed  at  Pavia 
that  it  had  a  flickering  appearance.  In  1851 
at  Christiania,  Mr.  Snow  saw  the  corona 
through  a  pretty  thick  cloud,  and  describes 
its  light  "  as  not  uniformly  dispersed,  but  in 
irregularly  radiating  bundles  or  masses." 
At  Sarpsborg  "  the  corona  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  appeared  a  ring  of  white  light  in  the 
clouds,  its  breadth  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
Moon's  radius,  and  gradually  fading  away 
without  radiation."  At  Fredrichsvaam  "  the 
corona  was  a  little  irregular,  and  as  if  compos- 
ed of  separate  diverging  ray*."  Mr.  Lhssels's 
observations  on  the  corona  at  the  Trolhatta 
Falls  are  very  interesting.  lie  describes  the 
corona  as  perfectly  concentric,  brilliant,  and 
radiating,  some  of  the  rays  appearing  larger 
than  the  rest.  lie  thought  the  corona  gave 
as  much  light  as  the  full  Moon.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, observing  at  the  same  place,  says  that 
the  corona  "  was  divided  by  radial  lines,  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  luminous 
brushes  shot  from  behind  the  Moon."  At 


•  Mr.  Grant  has  noticed  this  eclipse  in  a  few  line* 
in  his  Appendix,  No.  VI. 
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Gottcnburg  the  corona  appeared  to  be  com- 
posed  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  centre  of 
the  double  disc  Mr.  Swan  describes  the 
corona  seen  in  the  telescope  as  silvery  white, 
distinctly  radiated,  and  without  any  trace  of 
an  annular  structure.  Brilliaut  beams  of 
light  shone  out  in  various  directions,  to  some 
distance  beyond  its  general  outline.  Mr.  John 
Adie  says,  "  tho  corona  was  brightest  near 
the  Sun,  and  extended  about  l-3d  of  the 
Moon's  diameter,  of  a  soft  silvery  white, 
with  brighter  coruscations  shooting  through 
it  beyond  tho  general  light,  which  gave  it  a 
flickering  appearance.  In  one  place  these 
coruscations  extended  to  about  2-3ds  of  the 
Moon's  diametor."  Mr.  Airy,  who  has 
given  the  best  description  of  tho  corona, 
represents  it  in  his  drawing  as  composed  of 
bundles  of  rays.  Its  breadth  was  a  little 
less  than  the  Moon's  diameter,  its  structure 
radiated,  and  terminating  very  indefinitely, 
in  a  way  which  reminded  him  of  the  orna- 
ment placed  round  a  mariner's  compass. 

We  have  given  these  copious  descriptions 
of  the  corona  because  we  consider  it  a  most 
important  phenomenon,  and  proving  that 
this  is  tho  corona  of  the  Sun  itself,  rendered 
visible  by  tho  interposition  of  the  Moon. 
The  existence  of  such  a  corona  round  tho 
Sun  was  long  ago  deduced  from  observations 
of  a  totally  different  kind,  by  the  writer  of 
this  article,  and  connected  with  some  new 
affections  of  light,  which,  though  read  to  one 
of  our  Scientific  Societies,  has  not  yet  been 
published.* 

The  phenomena  which  have  been  called 
"  Baily's  beads,"  and  the  red  cusps  and  pro- 
tuberances whieh  protrude  from  the  dark 
limb  of  the  Moon,  have  attracted  the  pecu- 
liar notice  of  astronomers.  In  observing 
the  annular  eclipse  of  the  15th  May  1836, 
Mr.  Baily  noticed  that  when  the  cusps  of 
the  sun  were  separated  about  40°,  there 
was  suddenly  formed  round  that  part  of  the 


•  Since  this  part  of  our  article  was  written,  the 
views  which  it  contains  respecting  the  corona  have 
been  singularly  confirm ed  by  the  descriptions  of  the 
Russian  astronomers  who  occupied  twenty-two  dif- 
ferent stations  stretching  along  the  whole  width  of 
the  dark  belt  from  the  west  of  Russia  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  weather  was  favourable  at  ten 
only  of  these  stations,  but  in  all  of  these  the  success 
of  the  observers  was  complete.  The  conclusions 
deduced  from  these  observations  are,  that  the  red 
prominences  which  were  observed  in  the  eclipse  of 
1842,  are  part  of  the  luminous  sphere  of  the  Sun, 
and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  spots  or  facuU,  and  that  the  corona  is  also  an 
integrant  part  of  the  body  of  that  luminary.  The 
brilliant  aspect  which  the  corona  presented  to  Colo- 
nel Choctzko  in  the  Caucasus  at  the  height  of  4000 
yards,  or  about  2i  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
placed  it  in  his  opinion  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  lumi- 
nous phenomenon  was  not  produced  by  the  earth's 
ft  \  ijiosjphcr©  s 


moon's  disc  that  was  about  to  enter  upon 
the  sun's  disc,  a  row  of  bright  points  like  a 
string  of  luminous  beads,  irregular  in  their 
shape,  and  at  unequal  distances  from  ono 
another.  They  were  formed  as  rapidly  as 
if  by  tho  ignition  of  a  train  of  gunpowder. 
Believing  that  this  phenomenon  indicated 
the  completion  of  the  annulus,  he  was  about 
to  note  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  when  he 
was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  other  pheno- 
mena— "by  finding  that  these  luminous 
points  as  well  as  the  dark  intervening 
spaces  increased  in  magnitude,  some  of  the 
contiguous  ones  appearing  to  run  into  each 
other  like  drops  of  water :  for  the  rapidity 
of  tho  change  was  so  great,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  tho  appearance  so  fascinating  and 
attractive,  that  the  mind  was  for  the  mo- 
ment distracted  and  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  sccnoj  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
attend  to  every  minute  occurrence.  Finally," 
ho  continues,  "  as  the  moon  pursues  her 
course,  these  dark  intervening  spaces  (which 
at  their  origin  had  the  appearance  of  lunar 
mountains  in  high  relief,  and  which  still 
continued  attached  to  the  Sun's  border), 
were  stretched  out  into  long,  black,  thick 
parallel  line's  joining  tho  limbs  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  when  all  at  once  they  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  left  the  circuinfereuce  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  in  these  poiuts,  as  in  the  rest, 
comparatively  smooth  and  circular,  and  the 
Moon  perceptibly  advancing  on  the  face  of 
the  Sun." 

The  singular  nature  of  these  phenomena 
excited  much  interest,  but  neither  in  the  an- 
nular eclipse  of  February  18, 1838,  observed 
in  the  United  States,  both  at  Prince  town  and 
Washington,  were  the  beads  or  the  dark 
lines  seen,  as  described  by  Mr.  Baily.  In 
some  cases  beads  were  seen  at  the  formation 
and  rupture  of  the  annulus,  but  they  seemed 
to  depend  on  the  colour  of  the  darkening 
glass.  Mr.  Baily  himself,  who  went  to  Italy 
to  observe  tho  total  eclipse  of  1842,  was 
unable  to  perceive  any  trace  either  of  tho 
beads  or  the  threads.  In  the  eclipse  of  July 
28,  1851,  Mr.  Airy  saw  distinctly  "  the  ex- 
tremely mountainous  outline  of  the  sun's 
disc,"  and  "  watching  carefully  the  approach 
of  tho  Moon's  limb,  he  saw  both  limbs  per- 
fectly well  defined  to  tho  last,  and  saw  tho 
lino  becoming  narrow  or,  and  tho  cusps  be- 
coming sharper,  without  any  distortion  or 
prolongation  of  the  limbs.  "  I  saw,"  ho 
continues,  "  the  Moon's  serrated  limb  ad- 
vance up  to  the  Sun's,  and  saw  the  light  of 
the  Sun  glimmering  through  the  hollows 
between  the  mountain  peaks,  and  saw  those 
glimmering  spots  extinguished  one  after  ano- 
ther, in  extremely  rapid  succession,  but  with-  . 
out  any  of  the  appearances  which  Mr.  Baily 
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has  described."  Mr.  Ilind  saw  the  beads  of 
Mr.  Baily,  which  he  describes  as  a  string  of 
them,  of  irregular  size  and  shape ;  and  about 
three  or  four  seconds  before  the  eclipse  was 
total,  Mr.  Dawes  saw  them  to  the  amount 
of  nine  or  ten :  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Hind  re- 
gard them  as  caused  by  the  light  passing  be- 
tween the  mountains  on  the  Moon's  edge. 
That  the  beads  are  an  optical  phenomenon 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  we  think  there  can 
bo  as  little  doubt  that  they  are  produced 
principally  by  the  diffraction  of  the  edges 
of  rugged  and  angular  apertures,  such  as 
those  which  must  be  formed  between  the 
summits  of  mountain  ranges  or  of  individual 
mountains. 

The  red  cusps  or  protuberances,  the  insu- 
lated red  patches,  and  the  red  sierras  or 
notched  mountain-ranges,  which  appear  to 
project  from  the  moon  s  disc  in  total  eclipses, 
are  phenomena  not  so  easily  explained. 
These  protuberances  have  heen  noticed  by 
various  observers  ;  but  the  attention  of  astro- 
nomers was  particularly  called  to  them  by 
Mr.  Airy  and  Mr.  Baily,  in  their  account  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  1842.  They  were  seen,' 
however,  most  advantageously,  by  a  great 
number  of  observers,  during  the  eclipse  of 
1851,  and  an  excellent  abstract  of  the  re- 
sults which  they  obtained  was  published  in 
the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Society.*  The  protuberances  have 
been  differently  described  by  those  who  saw 
them.  One  large  one  was  scon  by  several 
of  the  astronomers.  Mr.  Airy  describes  it 
as  like  a  bomerang  ;  and  in  his  drawing  it 
consists  of  two  arms  very  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Mr.  Dawes  likens  it 
to  a  Turkish  scimitar,  bent  rather  suddenlv 
at  the  apex ;  while  others  make  it  like  a 
sickle  with  the  top  brokeu  off.  The  insula- 
ted mass  which  accompanied  it  has  also  been 
variously  described.  Mr.  Airy  saw  it  like 
a  balloon  with  well-defined  borders;  and 
Mr.  Dawes,  like  the  top  of  a  conical  moun- 
tain with  its  top  cut  off  by  mist.  Some 
describe  it  as  a  spiderlike  irregular  mass ; 
whilo  others  distinctly  saw  arches  of  light 
connecting  it  with  the  large  protuberance. 
"  It  seems  indeed,"  says  the  Report,  "  im- 
possible to  reconcile  these  statements  with 
out  some  hypothesis  of  mira*/*-effcct,or  other 
modifying  cause,  existing  cither  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  moon,  or  in  our  own  atmo- 
sphere." The  position  of  these  protuberances 
on  the  moon's  limb  was  carefully  observed. 
The  observers  situated  farthest  to  the  north 
saw  on  the  northern  limb  protuberances 
hidden  from  the  more  southern  observers, 


See  their  Monthly  Notices,  vol.  xii.  p.  107,  Feh. 
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and  those  near  the  southern  boundary  saw 
protuberances  hidden  from  more  northerly 
observers.  In  the  report  of  the  Council  al- 
ready quoted,  they  affirm  it  to  be  mott  deci- 
sively proved  from  the  observations,  that 
these  wonderful  phenomena  belong  to  the 
Sun.  "  Those,"  they  add,  "  that  were  ob- 
served on  tho  eastern  limb  became  quickly 
hidden,  while  others  sprang  up  on  the  west- 
ern limb,  that  is,  they  were  respectively 
covered  and  revealed  on  the  eastern  and 
western  limbs  of  the  sun  by  the  advancing 
Moon.  Thoso  also  that  were  immediately 
seen  on  the  western  limb  increased  in  height 
during  the  totality  of  the  eclipse.  Finally, 
one,  at  least,  was  seen  suspended,  as  it  were, 
above  the  Sun's  disc,  having  no  conuexion 
whatever  with  tho  limb." 

Arising,  doubtless,  from  the  same  cause, 
whatever  it  may  be,  are  the  deep  red  sierras, 
or  jagged  mountain-chains,  which  were  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  almost  all  the  astronomers. 
They  are  described  as  11  a  succession  of  scar- 
let-coloured prominences,  united  at  the 
by  a  continuous  red  band."  At  a  time 
Mr.  Airy  saw  tho  sierra,  in  the  telescope, 
much  more  brilliant  in  its  scarlet  colour  than 
any  of  the  detached  prominences,  he  ob- 
served along  the  north  horizon  to  about  30° 
or  35°  of  altitude,  that  the  sky  was  illumi- 
nated with  a  very  red  light,  for  a  breadth  of 
about  90°  of  azimuth,  which  he  considered 
as  the  probable  effect  of  the  brilliantly  red 
sierra.  In  the  report  already  quoted,  the 
Council  speak  of  their  appearance  only  as 
red,  but  in  the  separate  reports,  other  colours 
arc  mentioned.  Eight  of  the  astronomers 
describe  the  colour  of  the  protuberances  as 
pink,  or  full  rose  colour ;  Mr.  Dawes  as  rich 
carmine,  purplish  at  the  apex.  Mr.  Hind 
speaks  of  the  rose  red  at  the  tops  of  the  pro- 
minences gradually  fading  towards  their 
bases,  and  in  their  place  a  bright  narrow  line 
of  a  deep  violet  tint  appearing  along  the 
moon's  limb  ;  whilo  Mr.  Lasscls  says,  that 
their  colour  was  a  most  brilliant  lake,  or  a 
splendid  pink.  In  the  eclipse  of  1842,  Mr. 
Baily  saw  them  of  a  jxach  blossom  colour, 
and  what  we  consider  as  interesting,  M. 
Littrow,  of  Vienna,  saw  them  first  ichite  or 
colourless,  and  then  of  rose  colour,  which 
changed  to  violet  f  passing  afterwards,  in  a 
/•«<•,  rsc  nnf-.r.  rl.r.  >.■<;!■  (he  same  tints.  In 
order  to  mark  the  correctness  and  impor- 
tance of  this  change  of  colour,  M.  Littrow 
adds,  that  "  tho  protuberances  were  visible 
before  they  assumed  a  coloured  hue,  and  thoy 
continued  to  be  visible  after  their  colour  teas 
dissipated."* 

Although  it  seoms  to  be  the  present  opi- 
______ .   

•  Annuaire,  p.  431. 
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nion,  that  these  protuberances  neither  be- 
long to  the  Moon  nor  are  produced  by 
our  atmosphere,  yet  there  arc  great  difficul- 
ties attending  the  hypothesis  that  they  are 
phenomena  produced  in  the  Sun's  atmo- 
sphere, and  are  meteorological  phenomena. 
In  the  first  place,  thero  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  the  Sun  is  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere,  and  even  if  tho  facts  which  are 
brought  forward  to  provo  it  were  real  and 
well-observed  phenomena,  they  might  have 
arisen  from  other  causes  than  an  atmo- 
sphere.   Mr.  Grant,  and  we  presume  all  who 
believe  the  cusps  and  protuberances  to  bo 
meteorological,  regard  their  red  colour  as 
indicating  that  they  possess  the  property  of 
absorbing  in  a  great  degree  all  the  rays  of 
tho  spectrum  except  tho  red,  as  in  the  case 
of  terrestrial  clouds  when  they  arc  seen  il- 
luminated by  the  Sun  after  his  disappearance 
under  the  horizon.    But  surely  these  cusps 
have  no  resemblance  to  clouds,  and  if  they 
had  been  blue  instead  of  red  the  argument 
would  have  been  equally  strong ;  for  we 
know  nothing  about  the  absorbing  power  of 
an  atmosphere  round  tho  Sun,  which  must 
have  very  different  properties  from  ours. 
The  radial  appearance,  and  the  constant  etna 
nation  of  the  rays  outreards  provo  only  a 
radiating  cause  which  may  exist  without 
either  an  atmosphere  or  clouds.    In  the 
corona  of  tho  eclipse  of  1733,  some  of  tho 
radiations  of  unequal  length  were  observed 
to  maintain  constantly  the  same  position,  and 
Mr.  Grant  argues  from  this,  tliat  the  pheno- 
mena could  not  be  due  to  the  irregular  scin- 
tillation of  a  luminous  object.  But  we  would 
desiro  to  know  how  many  seconds  are  in- 
cluded in  tho  term  constantly,  and  why  suc- 
cessive scintillations  might  not,  while  the 
impression  of  the  first  remains  on  the  retina, 
shoot  out  to  the  same  distance.  Neither 
astronomers  nor  optical  writers  have  yet 
considered  what  tho  phenomena  should  be 
in  the  region  next  to  the  solar  disc,  from 
tho  collision  of  tho  waves  or  rays  issu- 
ing in  such  a  condensed  state  as  they  must 
do  from  every  part  of  the  Sun's  disc,  and  in 
every  possible  direction  from  that  part  into 
surrounding  space.    If  it  has  been  believed, 
on  tho  authority  of  experiment,  that  some 
of  the  rays  which  cross  one  another  in  the 
focus  of  a  speculum  arc  cither  destroyed  or 
altered  in  their  character,  how  much  greater 
changes  must  take  place  in  the  space  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  Sun,  where  rays  of 
such  intensity  are  crossing  each  other  in 
every  possiblo  direction.    Tho  simplest  of 
all  conceptions  respecting  the  red  cusps  is, 
that  they  are  outbursts  of  flame  modified 
by  the  exhalations  which  may  accidentally 
accompany  them. 


Among  the  interesting  topics  of  modern 
Astronomy  wo  must  rank  the  discovery  of 
comets  revolving  in  elliptic  orbits  within 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system.  On  the  22d 
November  1843,  M.  Faye,  of  tho  Royal 
Observatory  of  Paris,  discovered  a  comet 
whose  motions  could  not  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  it  to  move  in  a  parabola.  Dr. 
Goldschmidt  found  that  the  observations 
indicated  an  elliptic  orbit  with  a  period  of 
7 J  years;  and  M.  Leverrier,  after  determin- 
ing that  it  would  be  retarded  7.67  days  by 
tho  action  of  the  planets,  predicted  its  re- 
turn to  its  perihelion  on  the  4th  of  April 
1851.  Tho  comet  did  return  to  its  ap- 
pointed timo.  It  was  first  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Challis  with  the  Northumberland 
achromatic  on  tho  20th  November  1850, 
und  tho  observations  which  ho  has  made 
upon  it  harmonize  remarkably  with  the 
calculations  of  the  French  astronomer. 

Another  periodic  comet  was  discovered 
on  the  29th  August  1844,  by  M.  de  Vico, 
of  the  Observatory  at  Rome.  M.  Faye 
found  that  it  had  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  a 
period  of  about  6$  years.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  that  it  was  tho  same  comet  which 
Tycho  and  Rothraann  had  observed  in  1585  ; 
but  Leverrier  has  shewn  that  it  is  not  the 
same,  but  is  identical  with  that  observed 
by  De  la  Hire  in  1070.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr. 
Grant,  "although  tho  comet  of  1844  has 
doubtless  formed  a  part  of  the  Bolar  system 
for  many  ages,  and  has  frequently  ap- 
proached very  near  tho  Earth,  history  re- 
cords only  one  instance  of  its  appearance 
previous  to  tho  year  1844.  The  planet  Ju- 
piter, which  in  all  probability  chained  it 
down  originally  to  the  system,  will  one 
day  act  upon  it  with  equal  intensity,  but  in 
an  opposite  direction  ;  and  wo  may  reason- 
ably presume  that  when  it  has  escaped  from 
his  influence  it  will  again  fly  off  into  infinito 
space,  describing  a  parabola  or  hyperbola." 

The  motion  of  the  whole  of  the  solar 
system,  with  the  comets  which  belong  to  it, 
round  some  distant  centre,  at  tho  rate  of  57 
miles  in  a  second,  has  now  become  one  of 
the  great  truths  of  Astronomy.  Wo  havo 
already,  in  our  review  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel's 
Astronomical  Observations,  *  given  a  full 
account  of  tho  researches  of  Argelander, 
Otto  Strove,  and  M.  Peters,  and  of  the 
general  result  deduced  from  them  by  M. 
Strove.  According  to  their  calculations,  the 
point  of  the  celestial  sphere  to  which  tho 
solar  Bystem  is  opproaching  is  situated  in 

Right  ascension.  Declination  north. 

259°  9  .4  34°  36.5 


•  See  this  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  283. 
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Our  countryman,  tho  late  Mr.  Galloway, 
obtained  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this 
result  by  examining  the  proper  motions  of 
81  stars,  determined  by  comparing  their 
places  in  La  Caillc's  catalogue,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  their 

J laces  as  deduced  from  the  observations  of 
ohnson  and  Henderson.  lie  found  the 
point  in  the  heavens  to  which  our  system  is 
approaching  to  be  in 


of  these  bodies,  whtlo  Mr.  Gasparis  of 
Naples  has  discovered  six  of  them.  The 
following  Table  exhibits  the  names  given 
to  the  new  planets,  the  date  of  their  dis- 
covery, and  the  name  of  the  astronomers  by 
whom  they  were  discovered  : — 


Right  ascension. 
259°  4§  .2 


Declination  north. 
32°  29  .6 


More  recently,  Mr.  Main  has  communicated 
to  the  Astronomical  Society  *  a  paper  on  the 
proper  motion  of  875  stars,  which,  Mr. 
Grant  says,  establishes  beyond  all  doubt  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  various  investiga- 
tions respecting  the  part  of  the  heavens  to 
which  our  system  is  advancing  at  the  rate  of 
154  millions  of  miles  annually. 

There  is  no  branch  of  Astronomy  where 
the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  more 
rapid  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the 
new  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  Between 
the  years  1801  and   1807  four  of  these 


C«re«,  . 
Palla., 
Juno,  . 
Vesta,  . 
A*tra?s, 
Hebe.  . 
Irii, 

Flora,  . 
MetU.  . 
Hygeia,  . 
Parthcnnpe,  . 
Victoria,  . 
Kgeria, 
Irene,  . 
Kunomia, 
Psvrhe, 
Tiielis, 
Melpomene, 
Fortuna, 
Manilla,  . 
Culliope, 
l.utetia, 
Thalia, . 


1901  January  1, 

190-2  March  28, 
1904  September  1, 
1907  March  29, 
18U>  December  ti, 
1847  July  1, 
1847  August  13, 
1847  October  IS, 
1843  April  25, 
1849  April  12, 
1830  May  II. 
1650  September  IS, 
1HM)  November  2, 
19M  Mm  19, 

Itfdl  Jul)  99, 

18A2  March  17, 
1S42  April  17. 
1832  June  24, 
1HM  Align *t  25, 
ISA  J  September  9, 
ItiSi  November  16, 
1842  November  19, 
IHS2  December  I  A, 


Olbcn. 

Hinting. 

Olbers. 

Hencke. 

Ilcncke. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

tiaiparii. 


Oa»pari«. 

Hind. 

Gasr-arii. 

Hind. 

O  imparls. 

Oasparis. 

Luther. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

Valr. 

Hind. 

Ooldochmidt. 


The  elements  of  the  orbits  of  all  these 
planets,  exceptiug  the  two  last,  have  been 
accurately  computed,  and  through  tho 
kindness  of  Mr.  Hind  we  are  enabled  to 
present  our  readers   with   the  following 


small  planets  were  discovered,  and  between  interesting  Table,  containing  the  elements 
the  year  1845  and  1853  no  fewer  than  (of  their  orbits,  from  which  the  position  of 
nineteen  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  all  their  elliptic  paths  may  be  projected  :— 


planetary  bodies.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  J 
Kussell  Hind,  the  celebrated  astronomer 
in  Mr.  Bishop's  observatory  in  Regent's 
Park,  has  discovered  no  fewer  than  eight 


In  this  Table  tho  longitude  of  the 
perihelion  and  of  the  ascending  nodo,  are 
for  tho  equinox  of  1852. 


Elements  of  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  new  Planeti  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 


Longitude  of 
Perihelion. 

Longitude  of 
Asccndmg 

1  nrlin.it  ion 
of  Orbit. 

F.ccenlri- 
city. 

Mean  dis- 
tance from 
the  sun. 

Period  in 
Yean. 

Ceres,  .... 

148- 

20' 

80« 

51' 

10« 

37' 

00765 

27676 

4604 

Pallas,  . 

121 

20 

172 

45 

34 

37 

02393 

27726 

4617 

Juno,  .... 

84 

15 

170 

56 

13 

3 

02562 

26688 

4-360 

Vesta,       .       .  . 

250 

56 

103 

22 

7 

8 

00889 

23613 

3629 

Astnra, 

135 

43 

141 

28 

5 

19 

01 887 

25774 

4138 

Hebe,  . 

Iris,  .... 

15 

15 

138 

32 

14 

47 

02020 

24253 

3777 

41 

20 

259 

44 

0 

28 

0  2323 

23853 

3(384 

Flora, 

32 

50 

110 

21 

5 

53 

0-1568 

22018 

3267 

Metis,  .... 
Hygeia,  . 

71 

33 

68 

29 

5 

36 

0  1228 

2*8868 

3-681 

228 

3 

287 

39 

3 

47 

0  1 009 

31514 

5  594 

Penelope,     .      .  . 

317 

4 

125 

0 

4 

37 

0  0980 

24481 

3830 

Victoria,  . 

301 

5-1 

235 

20 

8 

23 

02185 

23348 

3568 

Egeria, .... 

118 

17 

43 

41 

16 

33 

0*0663 

25825 

4150 

Irene,       .       .  . 

178 

27 

86 

9 

6 

01 690 

2-5819 

4- 119 

Eunomia,  . 

28 

9 

293 

55 

11 

44 

01 872 

26398 

4-289 

Psyche,           .  . 

6 

20 

150 

33 

3 

2 

0  1157 

29466 

5058 

Thetis,  .... 

259 

13 

125 

26 

5 

36 

0  1309 

24798 

3901 

Melpomene, 

15 

25 

119 

59 

10 

10 

02159 

2  2915 

3-175 

Portuna, 

31 

16 

211 

1 

1 

33 

01 551 

24459 

3*838 

Mawilia,  . 

94 

32 

207 

8 

0 

40 

01746 

24493 

3833 

Calliope, 

58 

44 

66 

41 

13 

54 

0*1001 

29129 

4972 

Lutetia,  ) 
Thalia,  ,  •  ■ 

The  Elements  not  yet  accurately  determined. 

*  Mam.  Astron.  Sec.  vol.  xix.  p.  121. 
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Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  tho  more  recent  1 
discoveries  in  Astronomy,  both  as  made  in  j 
Europe  and  America.  .There  are,  perhaps, 
none  of  the  sciences  which  arc  advancing 
with  such  rapidity  as  that  of  Astronomy, 
and  whether  we  look  to  the  liberality  with 
which  it  is  encouraged  by  enlightened  go- 
vernments, or  to  tho  munificence  with  which 
private  individuals  have  contributed  mag- 
nificent telescopes,  and  erected  observatories, 
we  anticipate  an  early  and  a  rich  harvest  of 
discovery.  The  grand  results  obtained  with 
Lord  Rosse's  telescopes;  the  discovery  of 
eight  new  planets  by  Mr.  Hind  in  Mr. 
Bishop's  observatory  ;  tho  discovery  of four 
new  satellites,  two  to  Uranus,  one  to  Saturn, 
and  one  to  Neptune,  by  Mr.  Lassels;  the 
discovery  of  a  now  planet,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  catalogue  of  14,888  stars,  at  Mr, 
Cooper's  observatory,  at  Mark  roe  Castle, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Challis  at  Cambridge,  with  the  Nor- 
thumberland telescope,  without  mentioning 
tho  labours  of  astronomers  located  at  royal 
and  public  observatories,  hold  out  reason- 
able hopes  of  fresh  achievements  in  practical 
astronomy.* 

In  the  United  States  of  America  great 
progress  has  been  recently  made  in  prac- 
tical astronomy.  A  central  observatory, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant 
Maury,  has  been  established  at  Washing- 
ton. In  other  cities  similar  institutions  have 
been  founded,  tho  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  observatory  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bond,  furnished  with  one  of  the  finest  achro- 
matic telescopes  that  has  come  from  the 
great  workshop  of  Mere  at  Munich.  It  is 
to  America  also  that  wo  are  indebted  for 
the  successful  application  of  electro-magnet- 
ism for  the  purposes  of  geodesy  and  astro- 
nomy. In  1844  the  electric  telegraph  was 
employed  in  determining  the  difference  of 
time  between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
and  more  recently  between  other  places. 
To  America  belongs  also  the  invention  of 
the  collimating  telescope  and  of  the  electro, 
magnetic  apparatus  for  recording  transit 
observations  of  tho  celestial  bodies.  This 
apparatus,  which  is  said  to  bo  of  the  joint 
invention  of  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  S.  Walker, 
Professor  Mitchell,  and  Dr.  Locke,  was 
exhibited  at  the  British  Association  by 
Mr.  Bond,  junior,  and  afterwards,  on  our 
earnest  application  to  the  commissioners,  at 

•  We  hone  soon  to  hear  of  the  successful  use  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Craig's  large  achromatic  refractor  at 
Wandsworth,  and  of  the  conversion  into  a  telescope 
of  the  magnificent  disc  of  glass  29  inches  in  diame- 
ter, belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Chance  at  the  Smeth- 
wick  Glass  Work*. 


the  Great  Exhibition,  where  it  was  honoured 
with  a  council  medal.*  As  soon  as  a  transit 
wire  is  seen  to  bisect  a  star,  the  observer, 
with  his  finger,  presses  upon  a  key,  which 
breaks  or  completes  tho  galvanic  circuit, 
and  the  record  of  tho  observation  is,  within 
the  20th  of  a  second,  instantaneously  made 
upon  a  cylinder,  which  revolves  uniformly 
by  means  of  a  clock.  Tho  Astronomer 
Koyal  has  introduced  this  instrument  into 
tho  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  Mr. 
Grant  informs  us  that  it  is  contemplated  in 
connexion  with  this  improvement,  to  trans- 
mit Greenwich  timo,  by  means  of  tho 
electric  telegraph,  to  the  chief  places  in  tho 
kingdom.  Tho  Royal  Observatory  will 
thus  also  bo  onabled  to  record  transits  simul- 
taneously with  foreign  observatories,  and 
thus  determine  more  accurately  their  respec- 
tive longitudes. 

But,  in  looking  into  the  future  of  Astro* 
nomy,  our  mind  rests  with  most  satisfaction 
on  the  prospect  of  sending  out  to  a  tropical 
climato,  and  planting  high  above  tho  grosser 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  a  gigantic  teles- 
cope, fitted  at  once  to  penetrate  far  into  tho 
nebular  regions  of  space,  to  detect  small 
planets,  comets,  and  satellites,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Solar  System,  and  to  discloso 
the  phenomena  which  exist  on  the  surfaces  of 
our  own  planets  and  satellites.  This  plan 
was,  we  believe,  first  proposed  by  ourselves 
in  this  Journal,  so  far  back  as  1844,  in  a  re- 
view on  Lord  Rosse's  Telescope  "  In  che- 
rishing these  high  expectations,"  wo  said, 
"we  have  not  forgotten  that  the  state  of  our 
atmosphere  must  put  some  limits  to  the 
magnifying  pow  er  of  our  telescopes.  In  our 
variable  climate,  indeed,  tho  vapours  and 
local  changes  of  temperature,  and  consequent 
inequalities  of  refraction,  offer  various  ob- 
structions to  the  extension  of  astronomical 
discovery.  But  we  must  meet  the  difficulty 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  bo  met. 
The  astronomer  cannot  command  a  thunder- 
storm to  cleanse  the  atmosphere,  and  he 
must  therefore  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to 
better  climates — to  Egypt  or  to  India,  in 
search  of  a  purer  and  more  homogeneous 
medium,  or  even  to  the  flanks  of  the  Hima- 
laya and  the  Andes,  that  he  may  erect  his 
watch-tower  above  the  grosser  elements  of 
the  atmosphere.  In  some  of  those  brief  yet 
lucid  intervals  which  precede  or  follow  rain, 
when  the  remotest  objects  present  them- 
selves in  sharp  outline,  and  minute  detail, 
discoveries  of  the  highest  value  might  be 
grasped  by  the  lynx-eyed  astronomer.  The 
resolution  of  a  nebula — the  bisection  of  a 

*  See  Report  of  Britith  jf$$oci(Uum,  1851,  p.  21 ; 
and  Report  of  tht  Juriti,  Class  X.,  p.  251. 
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The  Government  of  the  East  India  Company. 


Feb 


double  star — the  details  of  a  planet's  ring — 
the  evanescent  markings  on  its  disc,  or  por- 
haps  the  display  of  some  of  the  dark  worlds 
of  Bcssel,  might  be  tho  revelation  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  would  amply  repay  the  transpor. 
tation  of  a  huge  telescope  to  the  shoulder  or  to 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain."  At  the 
Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation, in  1849,  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
petition  Government  for  a  grant  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  astronomer  to 
a  southern  climate  with  a  reflector  three  feet 
in  diameter.  Hie  Royal  Society  agreed  to 
second  this  application,  and  an  able  memo- 
rial by  Dr.  Robinson  was  submitted  to  tho 
Minister.  From  causes  to  which  we  would 
rather  not  allude,  tho  application  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  as  the  British  Association  and 
tho  Royal  Society  have  again  combined  to 
apply  to  tho  Government,  we  have  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  tho  necessary 
funds  will  be  granted.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  this  scheme  have  named 
Professor  Piazza  Smyth  as  highly  qualified 
to  take  charge  of  tho  telescope,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  accept  of  the  appointment  on  three 
conditions,  of  which  wo  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  warmest  approbation.  Tho  first 
is,  that  he  shall  be  consulted  respecting  the 
construction  of  the  instrument ;  2d,  that  tho 
telescope  shall  not  be  inferior  to  any  that 
have  yet  been  made ;  and  3d,  that  it  shall 
be  placed  at  a  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  these  condi- 
tions the  committee  and  the  Government 
will  doubtless  agree,  and  in  a  few  years  we 
may  expect  results  doing  honour  to  our 
country,  and  extending  widely  the  bounda- 
ries of  Astronomy. 
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some  Account  of  the  Natives  and  Native 
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.  jtemarKs  on  ine  jnaian  civii  &ervtce.  dj 
Sir  E.  T.  Colebrooee.    London,  1852. 

The  East  Indian  Company  is  not  merely  a 
"  great"  fact ;  it  is  a  gigantic  one.  Two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  a  little  party  of  Lon- 
don merchants,  meeting  chiefly  at  the  house 
of  a  worthy  citizen  and  alderman  named 
Goddard,  subscribed,  in  sums  ranging  from 
£100  to  £3,000,  a  capital  of  £30,000,  for  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  a  ship  to  trade 
with  the  Far  Indies.  The  great  success  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  dawning  prosperity 
of  the  Flemings  in  the  Indian  seas,  had  ex- 
cited the  commercial  cupidity  and  stimulated 
the  mercantile  activity  of  the  compatriots 
of  Drake  and  Raleigh  ;  and  now,  just  as  the 
sixteenth  century  was  in  the  agony  of  disso- 
lution, these  London  traders,  headed  by  tho 
Lord  Mayor,  determined  to  make  a  stroke 
to  securo  for  themselves  and  their  country  a 
sharo  of  tho  fabulous  wealth  to  bo  derived 
from  a  continual  traffic  with  the  spice-islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Great  Mogul. 

The  sum  subscribed  is  barely  sufficient 
for  tho  support  of  a  Governor-General  in  t  he 
present  day.  But  from  that  little  subscrip- 
tion, and  from  those  meetings  of  a  few  Loo- 
don  citizens  at  Alderman  Goddard's  house, 
sprung  our  present  Indian  Empire,  with  its 
revenue  of  twenty-six  millions  sterling,  and 
its  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

We  who  belong  to  this  expansive  gene- 
ration, and  live  in  the  present  age  of  wonders, 
think  nothing  of  these  things.  We  look  at 
British  India  on  the  map,  read  letters  from 
our  friends  at  Promo  and  Pcshawur,  visit 
tho  great  house  in  Leadenhall  Street,  solicit 
cadetships  for  our  sons,  and  take  things  as 
wc  find  them,  without  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment or  awe.  Wo  know  that  it  all  is  so  ; 
and  are  content  with  the  knowledge.  We 
do  not  trouble  ourselves  to  wonder  about  it. 
But,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Kcrridge,  the  first 
"  chief"  of  tho  Company's  factory  at  Surat, 
or  Sir  Thomas  Roo,  tho  Lord  Ambassador, 
whom  King  James  despatched  to  the  Court 
of  tho  Great  Mogul,  were,  with  supernatural 
range  of  vision,  to  look  down  on  our  present 
mighty  Indian  Empire,  to  sec  his  descend- 
ants cantoning  at  the  furthest  point  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lahore,  and  quietly  "  annexing" 
the  great  province  of  Pegu ;  white  men 
everywhere  between  these  two  points,  drill- 
ing soldiers,  administering  laws,  lording  it 
over  the  Gentoos  with  absolute  rule  and  au- 
thority ;  the  Great  Mogul  himself  scarcely  a 
pageant,  tho  wreck  or  shadow  of  a  pageant, 
a  feeble  reminiscence  of  royalty,  whining  for 
more  pay — the  whole  country  bristling  with 
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fortresses  raised  by  the  very  people  who  in 
his  time  could  not  obtain  a  rood  of  land  to 
build  upon — and  the  few  princes  not  abso- 
lutely absorbed  or  extinguished,  only  mak- 
ing a'  dim  show  of  independence,  existing  by 
suffranee  of  the  paramount  European  power, 
and  waiting  with  fear  and  trembling  the  in- 
evitable day  when  the  "  resident"  who  rules 
at  their  Courts,  and  the  "  contingent"  which 
overawes  thorn,  will  become  openly,  as  they 
now  virtually  are,  the  administrative  and 
protective  machinery  of  the  Company  itself. 
If  Mr.  Thomas  Kerridge,  wo  say,  or  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  were  now  to  look  down  on  this 
great  revolution,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
either  the  Chief  Factor,  or  the  Lord  Ambas- 
sador would  ever  cease  from  giving  utterance 
to  the  exclamations  of  the  "Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie"  and  the  "  Dominie"  of  our  own 
great  national  novelist — "  Ma  conscience  !" 
— "Pro-di-gioua!" — unto  the  end  of  time. 

There  is  matter  for  profound  thoughtful- 
ness  in  all  this.  Passing  per  saltum  from 
the  small  beginning  to  the  mighty  end, 
it  is  wonderfully  suggestive  of  those  truths 
which  it  most  concerns  us  to  accept  with 
humble  reverence  and  cherish  with  deep 
affection.  But  more  suggestive  still  than 
the  spectacle  of  the  great  result  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  process  by  which  the  little  fac- 
tory at  Surat  grew  into  the  British-Indian 
Empire.  That  empire  has  become  what  it 
is  in  defiance  of  all  human  calculations,  and 
in  spite  of  all  human  efforts.  It  has  been 
the  unceasing  endeavour  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  prevent  tbe  expansion  of  their 
territories.  From  the  time  when  having  no 
territory  they  were  eager  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  their  factories,  and  did  all  that  they 
could  do  to  curb  the  military  ardour  of  their 
servants,  and  to  keep  before  their  eyes, 
dear  and  unclouded,  the  fact  that  they  were 
sent  out  only  to  trade,  up  to  these  days, 
4  when,  as  we  believe,  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory  forced  upon  them  by  the  Burmese 
war  is  regarded  as  a  great  calamity,  the 
Company  have  unceasingly  counselled  and 
attempted  to  enforce  compression.  But  the 
British-Indian  empire  was  not  to  be  com- 
pressed. There  was  a  principle  of  expan- 
siveness  within  it  which  no  human  power 
could  control.  A  list  of  the  Company's 
covenanted  servants  in  India  could  onco  be 
written  on  a  page  of  note-paper :  it  now 
fills  an  octavo  volume.  But  earnestly  and 
consistently  have  the  Company  endeavoured 
to  keep  down  this  rapid  growth  of  dominion. 
With  fortresses  and  with  armies  they  de- 
sired and  strove  to  have  no  concern.  They 
never  dreamt  of  establishing  principalities 
In  India — of  conquering  native  states  and 
ruling  native  tribes. — of  sending  out  soldiers 


and  law-givers  to  Hindostan.  All  they 
thought  of  was  the  carrying  on  of  business, 
as  they  phrased  it,  on  M  a  pure  mercantile 
bottom/'  They  loaded  their  vessels  with 
English  goods,  for  sale,  if  they  could  bo 
sold — though  often  the  report  was,  that  our 
commodities  would  "  not  vend  among  the 
Gentiles,"  and  brought  home  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  the  Indies  to  bo  dispersed  among 
our  own  people,  or  to  bo  exported  to  neigh- 
bouring states.  When  one  of  their  servants 
— Mr.  Day — took  upon  himself  to  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Madras,  he 
was  severely  censured  by  the  Company, 
who  wondered  what  right  he  had  to  put 
them  to  charges  for  such  unprofitable  work. 
The  increase  of  their  "  dead  stock"  was  a 
constant  source  of  complaint  with  them. 
They  protested  against  the  unthrift  of  lock- 
ing up  their  capital  in  public  buildings, 
which  yielded  no  return ;  and  seemed  de- 
sirous that  their  factors  should  have  tho 
lightest  possible  hold  upon  tho  soil.  They 
wished  them,  indeed,  to  live  with  "one  foot 
on  sea  and  one  on  shore ;"  and  to  be  able 
to  depart  from  tho  different  places  of  trade, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  public  property — any  abandonment  of 
dead  stock.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  little 
by  little,  our  factories  struck  root  in  the  soil, 
and  whilst  everything,  humanly  speaking, 
seemed  to  be  against  tho  extension  of  trade, 
and  tho  establishment  of  empire,  we  were 
everywhere  extending  our  trade,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Tho  very  discouragements  and  disasters, 
indeed,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  ex- 
tinction of  our  trade,  and  tho  entiro  sever- 
ance of  our  connexion  with  India,  wrought 
mightily  in  our  favour,  and  preserved  the 
Company  from  tho  destruction  which  would 
assuredly  have  descended  on  their  mono- 
poly, if  they  had  been  irresistibly  carried 
forward  on  the  wings  of  dominant  success. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  Portuguese  empire 
in  India  had  been  tho  natural  forerunner  of 
its  rapid  decline.  The  extraordinary  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  first  efforts  of  the 
Lusitanian  conquerors  inflated  them  with  a 
boastful  self-reliance,  and  urged  them  on  to 
those  excesses  which  precipitated  their  over- 
throw. The  Portuguese  settlements  were 
filled  with  desperate  adventurers,  whose 
undisguised  licentiousness  dishonoured  alike 
their  country  and  their  religion.  They  were 
bound  by  no  laws,  and  restrained  by  no 
scruples.  For  a  while  tho  recklessness  of 
their  conduct  overawed  the  timid  natives  of 
India,  and  their  swollen  insolence  carried 
everything  before  it  But  this  great  empiro, 
reared  by  violence  and  oppression,  was  cor- 
rupt to  the  very  core  j  and,  in  Cod's  good 
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time,  it  perished  by  the  innate  force  of  its  t 
own  corruptness.  It  seemed  impossible,  in 
tho  early  days  of  our  connexion  with  India, 
that  we  should  ever  supplant  this  mighty 
European  power,  which  had  erected  for 
itself  a  great  eastern  empire,  at  a  time 
when  the  Far  Indies  were  to  us  almost  as 
the  regions  of  dreamland,  fabulous,  indis- 
tinct ;  but  the  "  braggart  Portugals,"  as  our 
early  English  settlers  were  wont  to  call 
them  in  their  quaint  old  English  despatches, 
have  long  since  ceased  to  occupy  any  other 
than  the  lowest  place  in  tho  varied  family 
of  Indian  inhabitants.  They  have  been  strip- 
ped of  all  national  importance.  They  have 
lost  even  the  dignity  of  successful  crime. 
They  are  a  scattered,  servile  people ;  no 
longer  proud  warriors  and  gorgeous  mer- 
chant-princes, but  drummers,  iiddlers,  cooks, 
tavern-keepers,  petty  traders.  Nationally, 
their  degradation  is  complete.  Whilst  the 
English,  whose  people  they  persecuted,  and 
whose  trado  they  obstructed,  lord  it  over 
the  whole  continent  of  India  from  Peshawur 
to  Pegu. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  much,  under  Provi- 
dence, we  owe  to  these  very  persecutions 
and  obstructions.  There  were  adventurers 
enough  in  England,  during  tho  early  days  of 
our  Indian  trade — tlie  gallants  of  Paul's 
Walk,  and  the  returned  desperadoes  of  the 
Flemish  wars — to  have  overrun  with  their 
bloated  licentiousness,  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  of  India,  and  to  have  held 
temporary  possession  of  many  tracts  of 
country  by  tho  power  of  the  sword.  But 
the  tidings  which  our  merchant-ships 
brought  home  were  tidings  of  little  but 
failure.  The  trado  was  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land. In  India  it  seemed  to  be  disastrous. 
There  wcro  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties in  our  way — much  to  deter ;  nothing 
to  encourage.  If,  occasionally,  a  young 
gentleman  sailed  out  to  India,  without  a 
covenant  with  the  Company,  he  spent  a  few 
wretched  months  in  India,  returned  home 
disappointed  and  disgusted,  and  reported 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  in  the 
country  but  fevers,  fluxes,  sorpent  bites, 
and  bad  diet.  As  an  open  region  for  gene- 
ral adventure,  nothing  was  to  be  made  of  it. 
Even  tho  trade  was  not  profitable.  So 
many  difficulties  and  obstructions  beset  it 
— there  wcro  so  many  jealous  enemies  to 
encounter,  and  so  many  deceitful  friends  to 
escape — that  the  general  body  of  the  mer- 
cantile community  were  slow  to  covet  a 
share  of  it ;  and  so  the  Company's  monopoly 
was  either  tolerated  by  the  people,  or  so 
feebly  opposed,  that  the  opposition  had  no 
permanent  effect  upon  the  interest  of  the 
great  corporation.    The  vehement  success 


of  the  Portuguese  had  been  their  ruin. 
The  immigration  into  India  of  thousands 
of  European  adventurers  had  caused  an 
unwholesome  growth  of  empire.  The  Lu- 
sitanian  power  outgrew  its  strength.  It 
had  the  dimensions  without  the  wisdom  and 
restraint  of  mature  manhood ;  and  its  suc- 
cesses hurried  it  into  a  rapid  decline. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  like 
copious  immigration  of  English  adventurers 
would  not  have  been  followed  by  the  same 
retributory  results.  Our  slow  success  at 
the  outset  preserved  the  Company  from  ex- 
tinction, and  it  is,  under  Providence,  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Company,  that  wo  owe 
our  British  empire  in  the  East. 

Tho  more  closely  we  study  the  history  of 
British  India,  whether  in  its  early  or  later 
periods  of  progressive  advancement,  the 
more  apparent  becomes  the  fact,  that  all 
the  adverse  circumstances  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  threatened  the  extinction 
first  of  our  trade,  then  of  our  empire,  in  tho 
East,  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
extent  and  the  stability  of  both.  It  is  a 
trite  remark,  that  in  tho  lives  of  individual 
mon,  the  elements  of  eventual  happiness 
and  prosperity  are  often  to  bo  found  in 
those  very  discouragements  and  disasters 
which,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  are 
bewailed  with  an  intensity  of  passion,  as 
though  they  were  special  marks  of  God's 
displeasure.  The  remark  is  a  trite,  because 
it  is  a  true  one,  such  as  most  men's  expe- 
rience confirms.  And,  as  with  men,  each  in 
his  individual  unity,  so  with  mon  in  tho  con- 
crete^— with  communities — with  nations— 
the  elements  of  their  ultimate  prosperity  are 
often  to  be  found  in  their  early  disasters* 
That  which  seems  to  human  comprehension 
of  all  things  the  least  likely  to  promote  suc- 
cess, is  often  the  chief  agent  of  our  suc- 
cesses. Wo  arrive  at  the  goal  after  all,  but 
by  a  road  in  no  way  resembling  that  which 
we  purposed  to  traverse.  Our  own  designs 
are  set  at  nought.  Our  own  wisdom  is 
shown  to  be  mere  foolishness.  Our  ends  are 
shaped  by  a  higher  power.  Strength  is 
drawn  out  of  weakness — success  out  of 
failure.  His  ways  aro  not  our  ways.  There 
are  many  great  lessons  to  be  learnt  from 
history ;  but  none  greater  than  this. 

It  is  in  the  mood  of  mind  which  such  con- 
siderations as  these  naturally  induce,  that 
tho  history  of  British  India  ought  to  be 
studied.  The  hand  of  God  is  never  so 
clearly  visible  in  human  events  as  when 
there  is  this  seeming  antagonism  between 
the  cause  and  the  effect.  Certainly,  no  hu- 
man architect  would  have  thought  of  build- 
ing up  a  great  empire  after  such  a  fashion 
Of  all  the  three  great  European 
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powers  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  contending  for 
the  rich  traffic  of  the  East,  it  seemed  to  hu- 
man eyes  as  though  the  English  were  the 
least  likely  to  obtain  supremacy  in  the 
Indian  seas.  To  the  gross  vision  of  men, 
persecutions,  bufTetings,  and  humiliations, 
such  as  we  wore  condemned  to  suffer  in  our 
infancy,  seemed  to  portend  anything  but  a 
manhood  of  lusty  vigour — a  life  of  victory 
and  triumph.  It  is  only  by  a  distinct  re- 
cognition of  the  shaping  hand  of  the  great 
divine  Architect,  that  wo  can  reconcile  this 
mighty  inconsistency — or  rather  make  it 
wholly  disappear.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  beautiful  and  harmonious  than  such  a 
scheme,  when  we  once  come  to  understand 
it.  It  is  in  exact  accordance  indeed  with  all 
that  we  learn  from  revelation  about  the 
"ways  of  God  to  man." 

The  subordination  of  tho  mighty  conti- 
nent of  India,  with  all  its  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, to  a  handful  of  white  men  from  an 
obscure  island  on  the  northern  seas,  is  so 
prodigious  a  fact,  that  any  man,  not  an 
atheist  or  an  idiot,  regarding  it  for  the  first 
time  in  all  its  significance,  would  exclaim  at 
once  that  Providence,  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, bad  ordained  this  seeming  inversion  of 
the  laws  whieh  ordinarily  govern  human 
affaire.  It  would  be  proclaimed  aloud  as  a 
standing  miracle — a  monument  of  God's 
power — and  something  of  awe  would  min- 
gle in  the  contemplation  of  so  stupendous  a 
Fact.  It  would  be  well  if  we,  in  whose 
minds  familiarity  with  this  greatest  wonder 
of  the  age  may  have  bred  something  of  ir- 
reverence, should  sometimes  endeavour  to 
regard  it  with  tho  eye  of  a  stranger  and  tho 
faith  of  a  neophyte.  For  it  is  only  by 
cherishing  the  conviction  that  God  has  en- 
trusted the  government  of  India  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation  for  some  special  purpose  of  His 
own,  and  that  that  purpose  is  a  good  and  a 
wise  one,  connected  with  tho  furtherance  of 
the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  great  family 
of  mankind,  that  we  can  rightly  understand 
our  duties  towards  India,  and  enter,  without 
the  certainty  of  groping  painfully  in  the 
dark,  and  stumbling  over  many  grievous 
errors,  upon  tho  consideration  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  past  and  future  govern- 
ment of  tho  countless  millions  who  have 
submitted  themselves  patiently  to  our  rule. 

We  confess  that  we  aro  not  of  tho  num- 
ber of  those  who,  looking  for  good  in  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company, 
see  "all  barren  from  Dan  to  Boershcba." 
Wo  confess  that  we  aro  not  of  the  number 
of  those  who  see  in  the  short-oomings  of  the 
British  a  painful  contrast  to  the  "  insatiable 
benevolonce"  of  the  Mahomedan  king*. 


Under  these  Mogul  princes  the  people  of 
India  were  subject  to  an  unmixed  despotism 
of  the  worst  kind.  It  is  true  that  some  few 
of  them  erected  great  public  works,  and 
reared  magnificent  regal  structures,  and  that 
one  was  a  wise,  liberal,  and  enlightened 
monarch,  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  beneficent  sovereigns  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  held  in  honour  throughout 
all  generations.  But  in  all  that  line  of 
great  kings,  from  Tamerlane  to  Aurungzebe, 
we  look  in  vain  for  another  Acbar.  His 
successor,  whom  we  found  on  the  Mogul 
throne,  when  we  first  made  our  way  from 
Surat  to  the  imperial  city,  was  a  feeble  sen- 
sualist; and  there  was  nothing  in  any  part 
of  the  country  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  prosperous  people.  Our  early  travellers 
described  the  natives  of  India  as  "  very 
poor  Gentiles,"  and  the  King  as  the  richest 
monarch  in  tho  world.  They  reported  that 
the  country  was  infested  with  robbers,  whom 
tho  smallest  coin  would  tempt  to  tho  com- 
mission of  crimo,  that  life  and  property 
were  so  insecure,  especially  when  civil  war 
was  rending  the  land,  (and  the  country  was 
seldom  without  the  burden  of  that  deadly 
evil,)  that  men  buried  their  money  in  the 
earth  lest  it  should  be  violently  taken  from 
them,  and  their  heads  pay  the  penalty  of 
complaint.  Looking  at  the  Mogul  monarchy 
from  first  to  last,  one  sees  nothing  but  con- 
vulsive throes  and  spasms  of  beneficence, 
dependent  upon  the  personal  character  of 
the  reigning  prince,  and  not  communicable 
even  to  his  satraps.  There  were  no  fixed 
and  recognised  principles  of  action,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  restraining  power 
of  public  opinion.  Legal  authority  and 
regal  pleasure  were  convertible  terms. 
Every  man  in  office  was  a  little  king,  and 
violated  the  law  at  his  own  convenience  as 
bravely  as  though  he  had  been  a  great  one. 

It  is  said  that  under  the  Mogul  monar- 
chies there  was  at  least  no  governing  caste, 
that  high  office  under  the  crown  was  held 
alike  by  Mahomcdans  and  Hindoos,  but 
that  since  the  country  has  passed  under 
British  rule  nil  the  high  offices  under 
government  have  been  monopolized  by  the 
European  invaders.  The  fact  is  very  much 
as  stated ;  but  we  deny  the  inference  which 
some  writers  have  drawn  from  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  monopoly  renders  our 
rule  distasteful  in  the  extreme  to  the  great 
n)«M  of  tho  people,  that  they  only  tolerate 
our  presence  in  India  because  they  know 
that  they  have  not  power  to  eject  us,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  avenue  to  official  wealth 
and  distinction  is  closed  against  them,  this 
feeling  of  hatred  will  not  cease  to  possess 
their  souls.   That  we  have,  to  a  groit  PX- 
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tent,  broken  down  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country  is  not  to  bo  denied.    But  wo  must 
not  confound  the  welfare  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country  with  the  welfare  of  the  great 
mass  of  tho  people.    The  question  is  not 
whether  the  few,  but  whether  the  many  have 
suffered  by  tho  substitution  of  the  British 
for  tho  Mahomednn  yoke.    We  have  not 
ourselves  been  able  to  discover  that  th 
people  of  India  profited  much  by  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  tho  oligarchy  under  the 
Mussulman  rule.    Indeed,  our  researches 
would  lead  us  rather  to  believe  that  the  old 
aristocrats,  whose  decadence  some  intelli- 
gent writers  so  much  deplore,  wero  an  ex 
tremely  selfish  and  rapacious  class  of  men, 
who  persecuted  tho  weak  without  remorse, 
and  oppressed  them  without  compunction, 
and  who  set  both  law  and  justice  at  defiance 
when  they  had  ends  of  their  own  to  serve. 
But  from  the  Christian  gentlemen  who  have 
taken  the  placo  of  the  old  native  office 
bearers,  the  poorest  peasant  in  the  laud  is 
securo  of  obtaining  both  law  and  justice. 
There  is  not  a  ryot  in  the  Company's  domi- 
nions who  may  not  bring  an  action  against 
the  Company  in  the  Company's  courts,  and 
if  his  case  be  a  good  ono,  ho  may  not  only 
bring  but  gain  it.     "The  Englishman  at 
home,"  says  an  intelligent  writer  to  whose 
pen  we  are  indebted  for  much  varied  in- 
formation illustrative  of  tho  working  of  the 
Indian  governments,   "  whose  rights  are 
fenced  and  guarded  by  so  many  barriers 
against  tho  inroad  of  arbitrary  power — irre- 
movable judges,  democratic  institutions,  and 
popular  opinion — will  doubtingly  ask  what 
chance  a  |>oor  native  farmer,  or  penniless 
suitor,  would  have  of  success  in  a  contest 
with  tho  government  of  India,  a  government 
that  is  based  upon  military  power,  with  all 
its  officers  for  tho  administration  of  civil 
justice,  from  those  of  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  down  to  tho  district  moonsiffs,  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  and  without  juries  as  a 
counterpoise  to  its  influence]"    And  this 
important  question  he  thus  auswers, — sup- 
porting the  general  affirmation  by  a  mass  of 
statistical  details, — "  The  government  allows 
itself  to  be  sued  in  its  own  courts— courts 
established  by  itself,  and  capable  of  being 
abolished  at  its  own  pleasure.    It  allows  ap- 
peals against  itself  from  court  to  court,  and 
finally  to  tho  Privy  Council  in  England ; 
and  itself,  in  a  similar  manner,  appeals 
against  tho  decisions  of  its  own  judges.  It 
provides  oven  that  suitors,  in  forma  pauperis, 
may  litigato  their  rights  against  itself  and 
others ;  and  its  own  superintendent  and  re- 
membrancer of  legal  affaire  for  Bengal  not 
only  recommends  the  remission  of  sums 
debited  against  paupers,  but  thinks  that 


(with  certain  exceptions)  government  ought 
to  forego  the  stamp  duty  on  all  pauper 
suits •  and  that  this  popular  right,  to  suo 
the  government  of  the  country,  is  in  effect 
no  dead  letter,  may  be  sufficiently  gathered 
from  tho  fact  that  upwards  of  five  hundred 
suits  against  government  arc  instituted  in  a 
year. 

We  havo  quoted  tho  words  of  Colonel 
Sykes,  because,  although  himself  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Company,  he  is  understood 
to  be  a  man  of  extreme  candour  and  liber- 
ality, utterly  destitute  of  that  national  ego- 
tism which  tricks  so  many  of  us  into  the 
belief  that  what  appertains  to  or  emanates 
from  our  own  country,  must  of  necessity  be 
both  comparatively  and  positively  good,  and 
that,  therefore,  to  India  and  her  people  the 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  must  be  an  un- 
mixed benefit.    Indeed,  on  this  very  ques- 
tion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  Mogul  rule,  it  is  probable  that  Colonel 
Sykes  would  liavc  much  more  to  say  in  fa- 
vour of  the  rulers  whom  tho  Company  sup- 
planted than  we  could  bring  ourselves  to 
endorse.    In  the  above  passages,  therefore, 
wo  regard  him  as  the  most  unprejudiced 
witness.    And  how  weighty  and  significant 
they  are.    Was  thcro  any  such  liberty  as 
this  enjoyed  by  tho  pcoplo  under  the  Ma- 
homedan  rule?    Tliat  the  aristocracy  have 
suffered  by  our  intrusion,  wo  admit,  for  wo 
havo  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  outrag- 
ing justice,  and  violating  law  at  discretion. 
But,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  liberty  and 
justice  are  no  blessings  to  a  people,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tive aristocracy,  any  amount  of  advantage 
to  outweigh  the  substantial  blessing  of  such 
protection  as  this.    Security  is  no  small 
thing.    An  old  Jemadar  of  one  of  tho  Com- 
pany's regiments,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
in  tho  first  Burmese  war,  told  tho  British 
Commissioner,  on  being  released  at  \anda- 
boo,  that  tho  Burmese  chiefs  had  often 
pressed  him  to  enter  their  service,  and  asked 
fetal,  on  his  refusal,  why  ho  preferred  that  of 
tho  British.    Ho  always,  he  said,  returned 
the  same  answer — "I  will  tell  you  why — 
Because  among  the  English  there  is  no  one 
who  can  say  'Take  away  this  fellow  and  cut 
off  his  head.' " 

Much  has  been  said  about  tho  "great 
public  works  of  tho  Mahomodans."  The 
"great  imperial  works"  would  be  a  more 
fitting  expression.  Wo  cannot  think  much 
of  the  "  insatiable  benevolence"'  of  those 
rulers  who  erected  no  hospitals  for  the  sick. 


*  Colonel  Sykes  on  the  41  Statistic  of  Civil  Jus- 
tice in  Bengal,  in  which  the  Government  is  a  party." 
— Journal  if  thr  Statiitical  Society  of  London. 
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Before  the  dominion  of  the  English 
tablishcd  there  were  hospitals  for  sick  brutes, 
but  none  for  sick  men.  There  were,  how- 
aver,  we  admit,  very  gorgeous  palaces,  and 
cenotaphs  of  undeniable  beauty.  If  these 
were  public  works  the  Mogul  Emperors  are 
entitled  to  all  praise  for  their  construction. 
But,  in  what  way  did  they  benefit  the  people ! 


There  were  roads,  too,  in  the  directio 


the  Emperor's  country-seats  and  hunting 
grounds,  and  vast  reservoirs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  palaces.  The  people  may 
have  received  some  benefit  from  these,  but 
they  were  not  constructed  for  the  people. 
It  would  seem,  too,  from  certain  old  edicts 
still  extant,  that  forced  labour  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  these  works ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  imperial  progresses  were 
hailed  with  anything  but  delight  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts  through  which  the 
mighty  cortege  made  its  way.  India  is 
strewn  with  the  remains  of  noble  structures, 
indicating  a  state  of  by*gone  grandeur  not 
to  be  contemplated  without  some  mourntul 
feelings — for  tho  decay  of  the  beautiful  in 
naturo  or  art  is  always  sad — but  a  closer 
examination  of  theso  works  soon  convinces 
the  inquirer  that  only  a  very  minute  portion 
of  them  conferred  the  least  benefit  on  the 
people.  They  are  monuments  only  of  the 
gorgeous  selfishness  of  the  Moguls. 

It  is  not  altogether  beside  the  mark  thus 
briefly  to  inquire,  as  we  have  dono,  into 
the  merits  of  the  government  which  we 
supplanted.  The  Moguls,  though  they  had 
more  in  common  with  the  Hindoos,  and 
fused  themselves,  as  we  have  never  done  and 
never  can  do,  into  the  general  mass  of  In- 
dian society,  were  like  ourselves  aliens  and 
usurpers.  Wo  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  we  inflicted  no  great  wrong  upon  the 
people  of  India  by  substituting  one  usurpa- 
tion for  another.  Even  as  regards  the  phy- 
sical advantages  resulting  from  the  rules,  it 
would  soem  the  merest  pervcrseness  to  give 
the  preference  to  tho  dominion  of  the  Moguls 


were  content  to  suffer  the  machinery  of  native 
administration  to  work  on  very  much  as  it  had 
always  worked  under  the  Soubahdar.  But 
little  by  little  we  began  to  insinuate  our- 
selves into  the  executive  government  of  tho 
provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to  us,  until 
both  tho  fiscal  and  judicial  departments  of 
the  administration  passed  openly  into  our 
hands.  If  the  English  gentlemen,  who  had 
all  their  lives  been  busied  only  with  invest- 
ments, were  at  first  no  very  consummato 
craftsmen  in  this  new  work  of  civil  administra- 
tion,— if  our  functionaries,  suddenly  trans- 
ported from  the  counting-house  to  the  Cut- 
cherry,  did  not  make  crack  collectors  or  learn- 
ed judges  at  the  outset  of  their  new  career,  tho 
wonder  would  have  been  if  any  other  result 
had  signalized  such  a  transition.  They  were 
but  novices,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
not  been  bred  in  a  good  school.  There  were, 
doubtless,  some  honourable  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  ;  but  the  contemporaries  of 
Verelst  and  Vansittart,  or  even  of  Hastings 
and  Barwell,  were  not  bright  examples  of 
benevolence,  and  the  welfare  of  the  natives 
of  India  had  little  place  in  their  thoughts. 

But  the  new  era  commenced  with  the 
government  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Something 
of  this  may  not  unjustly  be  attributed  to  the 
personal  character  of  this  benevolent  noble- 
man. But,  at  this  time,  both  among  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  at  home  and  their 
servants  in  India,  an  improved  tone  of  feel- 
ing, caught  from  the  improved  social  mora- 
lity of  our  own  country,  was  beginning  to 
manifest  itself  in  their  public  acts.  Corn- 
wallis had  tho  aid  of  many  able  and  excellent 
men,  foremost  among  whom  were  Shore  and 
Barlow :  and  the  work  of  law-making  in 
good  earnest  commenced.  It  was  their  de- 
sire to  systematize  both  the  fiscal  and  judi- 
cial administration  of  the  country,  and  to 
mitigate  the  despotic  character  of  tho  go- 
vernment as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  their 
predecessors.  Defects  there  may  have  been 
in  these  famous  "  Regulations," — though  the 


But  the  great  question  to  be  considered  is  the'  English  Judges,  Jones  and  Cliambers,  pro- 


extent  to  which,  not  comparatively,  but  posi 
tivcly,  we  have  fulfilled  the  duties  entrusted  to 
OS  by  an  over-ruling  providence,  or  failed  in 
their  fulfilment.  In  all  such  considerations, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  regard  must  bo  had 
to  the  circumstances  which  have  either  aid- 
ed or  impeded  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties. 
We  must  be  judged  according  to  our  oppor- 
tunities.   We  have  been  for  two  centuries 


and  a  half  connected  with  India  by  ties  of  fringement  of  them  either  by  private  indivi- 


commercc.  But  less  than  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  that  territorial  connexion  com- 
menced, which  entailed  upon  us  the  duty  of 
governing  any  portion  of  the  people.  When 
the  Dewanee  first  passed  into  our  bands  we 


nounced  them  to  be  well-nigh  perfect, — but 
it  wouid  be  mere  maliguity  to  deny  tho 
good  intentions  of  the  framers.  Their  main 
object  was  to  give  security  to  the  people — 
not  to  abolish  their  laws,  to  overthrow  their 
institutions,  to  interfere  with  their  ancient 
customs  and  usages,  but  to  establish  them 
securely  in  all  these,  and  to  afford  them  tho 
means  of  obtaining  redress  against  any  in- 


duals,  by  the  officers  of  the  Government,  or 
by  the  Government  itself.  Tho  refonnation 
then  introduced  conferred  on  tho  people  of 
India  the  benefit  of  a  clearly  defined  written 
law,  and  protected  them  against  the  arbitra- 
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ry  decisions  of  unjust  or  incompetent  tri-i  rights  and  usages,  and  to  protect  them 

against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority 
which  the  loose  unrecorded  style  of  judica- 
ture which  Lord  Cornwallis  found  in  vogue 
on  his  arrival  in  the  country  was  too  surely 
calculated  to  encourage.  We  entirely  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Campbell  in  opinion,  that  there 
is  too  much  system — too  much  form — too 
much  intricacy  in  the  mode  of  determining 
suits  in  the  law  courts  established  in  the 
Regulation  provinces  of  India.  But  that 
Lord  Cornwallis'  reforms,  either  fiscal  or 
judicial,  were,  as  Mr.  Mill  has  broadly 
stated  and  as  Mr.  Campbell  believes,  the 
hasty  effusions  of  an  inexperienced  English 
aristocrat,  knowing  nothing  and  caring  no- 
thing about  native  institutions,  rights  and 
usages,  all  true  history  clearly  denies.  Shore 
and  Barlow  were  not  experienced  English 
aristocrats,  nor  men  likely  to  ignore  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  and  they  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  measures  which  bear 
Lord  Cornwallis'  name. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  tendency  of  the 
Regulations  of  1793,  they  are,  after  the  lapse 
of  sixty  years,  still  in  active  operation.  They 
are  now,  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  the  first  on 
the  Indian  statute-book,  and  remain  in  force 
unless  altered  by  subscqueut  enactments: 
the  greater  part  still  subsists  to  the  present 
day.    A  regular  series  of  regulations  was 


bunals  by  decreeing  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing of  all  laws,  and  ordering  the  courts 
of  judicature  to  be  guided  onlv  by  the  laws 
so  printed  and  published.  This,  in  itself, 
was  a  great  step  in  advance ;  although  such 
publicity,  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  must  always  bo  a  dead  letter.  In  all 
countries  it  would  be  the  same.  Here  laws 
are  made  for  the  people ;  but  the  people 
know  nothing  of  them  in  posse  or  in  esse. 
They  leave  the  manipulation  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, who  perhaps  do  not  know  much 
more.  In  India,  where  the  representative 
system  does  not  obtain,  the  draft  of  every 
act  is  published  for  general  information  and 
general  criticism.  Public  bodies,  official 
functionaries,  public  journalists,  private  in- 
dividuals, arc  all  constructively  invited  to 
criticise  tho  labours  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  Government.  And  it  has  some- 
times happened  that  the  literature  of  the 
Government  Gazette  lias  been  so  severely 
handled  by  the  public  that  its  authors  have 
taken  the  hint  and  abandoned  their  off- 
spring to  tho  popular  discontent. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Campbell,  whose 
vaulable  work  on  "  Modern  India"  is  now 
before  us — a  work  which  contains  more  au- 
thentic information  relative  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  tho  country  than  any  volume 
with  which  we  are  acquainted — has  given  a 
very  different  account  of  Lord  Cornwallis' 
measures  of  reform.  "The  instructions 
given  to  Lord  Cornwallis,"  he  says,  "  were 
— to  put  the  revenue  on  a  regular  and  per 


henceforth  published,  and  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment of  all  functionaries  were  regulated  by 
these  published  laws,  and  were  liable  to  be 
judicially  called  in  question  for  their  viola- 
tion or  misconstruction."    In  other  words. 


inanent  footing,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  India  ceased  to  be  a  pure 


justice  to  c  .inform  rather  to  '  subsisting  man 
ners  aud  usages  of  tho  people,  than  to  al> 
stract  theories.'  Of  these  instructions  he 
overdid  the  one  and  altogether  reversed  the 
other."  That  is,  he  conformed  to  abstract 
than  to  the  manners  and 


usages  of  the  people.  And  in  another  pas- 
sage lie  says,  "  He  (Lord  Cornwallis)  alto 
gcther  ignored  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
gave  no  encouragement  to  decisions  out  of 
court  and  avoidance  of  law-suits — to  agree- 
ing with  a  man's  neighbour  whilst  in  the 
way  with  him ;  rather  encouraged  all  to 
come  to  tho  regular  tribunals."  But  we 
hardly  think  that  the  case  is  here  fairly 

stated.    He  certainly  did  not_^ignore  the  Council  of  Great  Britain.  At  nil  eventsagreat 

principle  was  here  established.  The  judicial 
system  of  Lord  Cornwallis  conferred  civil 
liberty  upon  the  people  of  India,  and  gave 
the  poorest  ryot  the  same  legal  rights  as  the 
proudest  soubahdar. 

Tho  Cornwallis  system,  we  repeat,  may 


despotism.    If  the  new  code  interfered  with 

any  existing  rights  of  the  natives,  it  confer- 
red upon  them  rights  such  as  they  had 
never  enjoyed  before.  It  removed  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  that  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power — "  tho  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud 
man's  contumely" — to  which  they  had  been 
habituated  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  against  which  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
struggle.  It  emancipated  them  from  a  state 
of  serfdom,  which  was  not  merely  a  name ; 
and  gave  every  man  within  the  limits  of  the 
Company's  dominions  the  power  of  pushing 
a  suit  even  against  the  Company  itself,  be- 
fore tho  ultimate  tribunal  of  the  Privy 


institutions  of  the  country."  The  judicial 
regulations  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.,  after- 
v  ir  Is  Sii  i .. I ;  1 1 .w,  one  of  the  ablea 
civilians  in  the  country,  who  never  ceased 
to  declare  to  the  day  oS  his  death,  half  a 
century  afterwards,  that  so  far  from  ignor- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country,  it  had  j  not  be  free  from  inherent  defects,  but,  in 
been  the  intent  of  the  new  system  to  respect  spite  of  all  these  defects,  it  is  not,  without 
them,  to  secure  the  people  in  all  their  ancient  a  display  of  bitter  prejudice,  to  be  denied, 
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the  Company's  lust  of  dominion  ;  but  there 
never  was  a  government  less  greedy  of  con- 
quest. We  have  seen  a  smile  of  incredulity 
on  the  lips  even  of  intelligent  men,  when  it 
has  been  asserted  that  such  acquisitions  as 
those  of  the  Punjab  have  been  forced  upon 
ua.  But  the  history  of  India  read  aright  ex- 
hibits a  long  series  of  wars,  which  our  Indian 
statesmen  have  shrunk  from  as  overwhelm- 
ing calamities — wars  which  wc  have  been 
compelled  to  prosecute  in  self-defence,  and 
to  have  avoided  which  would  have  been 
aliko  disastrous  and  disgraceful.  This  great 
scheme  of  Indian  conquest  has  been  one  of 
other  and  higher  designing  than  our  own. 
this  time.  Following  up  the  well-intention- !  Its  results  remain  yet  to  be  seen.  u  Thore 
ed  administrative  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  are  many  kinds  of  war,"  says  a  modern  his- 


that  under  the  government  of  this  benevo- 
lent nobleman,  the  civil  administration  of 
India  assumed  a  moro  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened character,  and  was  purged  of  much  of 
the  corruption  that  had  tainted  it  in  the  time 
of  his  predecessors.  There  can  bo  no  com- 
parison in  this  respect  between  India  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  as 
it  is  in  the  present  day  ;  and  yet  the  admin- 
istration is  now  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  was  initiated  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Cornwallis.  We  then  began 
really  to  govern  India  and  to  bethink  our- 
selves of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But, 
unhappily,  we  had  something  else  to  do  at 


Lord  Wellesloy  might  have  done  much  for 
the  people,  but  there  was  the  integrity  of 
the  frontier  to  be  preserved,  insolent  enemies 
to  bo  chastised,  principalities  to  be  prostra- 
ted and  absorbed,  new  countries  to  bo  set- 
tled. The  time  of  this  great  statesman  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  what  in  India 
is  called  M  political 1  business,  tliat  is,  the 
work  of  the  diplomatist.  "  I  le  does  not  seem," 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  to  have  originated 
much  in  the  system  of  domestic  manage- 
ment, and  altogether  in  internal  affairs  I 
should  say  that  he  was  not  a  great  Gover- 
nor-General. He  principally  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  I^ord  Cornwallis.  He  was 
probably  too  much  engaged  in  warlike  and 
political  schemes."  These  warlike  and  po- 
litical schemes  greatly  disquieted  the  Com- 
pany. Against  all  this  extension  of  empire 
they  steadfastly  set  their  face.  The  British 
Government  and  the  British  people  adopted 
the  same  pacific  views ;  and  the  extension 
of  our  Indian  Empire  was  declared  illegal 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  all  the  united 
efforts  of  Leadenhall  Street  and  Westmin- 
ster— all  that  the  "  City"  Courts  and  the 
"  West-cud  people"  could  do,  availed  not  to 


torian,  "and  many  degrees  of  heroic  renown  ; 
but  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  thoso  who, 
by  their  victorious  arms,  have  opened  new 
scenes  for  civilisation,  and  overcome  barba- 
rism in  somo  important  part  of  the  world." 
It  is  hardly  yet  to  be  asserted,  without  some- 
thing of  self-glorification,  that  this  "  highest 
praise"  is  due  to  us  ;  but  we  have  made  some 
efforts  to  deserve  it.  Until  the  conqueror 
has  ceased  from  his  labour,  the  civilizer  must 
strugglo  on,  clogged  and  fettered,  with  halt- 
ing steps.  Hitherto  wo  have  enjoyed  only 
!  brief  intervals  of  repose — we  have  seldom 
been  able  to  turn  our  hacks  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  and  concentro  all  our 
thoughts  upon  affairs  of  intomal  adminis- 
tration. When,  thercforo,  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  amount  of  good  that  has  been  done 
for  India  by  the  Company  and  their  servants, 
and  judge  them  according  to  the  results,  wc 
must  keep  steadily  before  us  the  great  fact, 
that  we  have  been  all  this  time  constructing, 
as  it  were,  the  outer  walls  of  the  vast  edifice 
of  our  Indian  empire,  and  have  had  but  little 
time  and  littlo  money  to  furnish  it  with  tho 
good  deeds  of  domestic  improvement. 
Mr.  Campbell  says  that  tho  Indian  Go- 


oontrol  that  principle  of  expansiveness  which  J  vernment  got  a  bad  name  in  the  time  of 


governed  our  Indian  Empire.  As  in  the 
early  days  of  British  connexion  with  the 
East,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  maintain  no 
other  than  mercantile  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple— in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  recommendations 
and  exhortations  against  land-owning  and 
fort-building,  and  the  accumulation  of  dead 
stock,  wc  struck  root  in  tho  soil — as  our  In- 
dian Empire  was  first  established  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  so  it  was  extended  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  We  did  not  desire  its  extension, 
but  for  a  century,  under  rulers  of  every 
possible  shade  of  character — under  warlike 
civilians  and  pacific  soldiers — it  went  on 
increasing  and  increasing,  and  has  not  yet 
reached  its  limits. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  cry  out  against 


Warren  Hasting?,  and  have  never  since  con- 
trived to  re-cmbellish  their  tarnished  repu- 
tation. "  The  hard  thing  is,"  he  writes,  "  that 
the  ancient  accident  of  Hastings'  persecu- 
tion having  given  it  a  bad  name,  that  bad 
name  sticks  to  it  to  the  present  day  ;  and 
with  all  its  sacrifices,  unjustifiable  sacrifices, 
of  legitimate  revenue,  it  is  still  popularly 
believed  in  England  to  be  harsh,  grasping, 
and  extortionate  ;  and  any  idle  or  malicious 
agitator,  or  nowspapcr  vendor,  or  hired  ad- 
vocate, has  but  to  trump  up  the  moHt  impro- 
bable story  of  oppressed  ryots,  excluded  ra- 
jas, or  ill-used  commissariat  contractors,  and 
it  is  greedily  swallowed  by  a  largo  portion 
of  tho  public.  Such  is  tho  misfortune  of  a 
bad  name,  and  so  little  the  profit  of  foolishly 
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sacrificing  the  means  of  doing  real  good." 
What  Mr.  Campbell  means  is,  that  the 
Company  have  been  somewhat  too  eager  to 
grant  compensation  to  the  native  princes, 
whom  the  retention  of  British  rule  has  in- 
gulfed, and  have  saddled  themselves  with 
pensions,  which  now  press  very  severely  on 
the  Indian  finances,  and,  therefore,  necessa- 
rily limit  our  expenditure  on  works  of  pub- 
lic improvement  or  social  regeneration.  But 
if  the  Company  have  erred  in  this,  the  error 
is  on  the  right  side.  Whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  of  the  relative  advantages  to  the 
people  of  India  of  native  and  British  rule,  it 
is  certain  that  the  native  princes  have  suffer- 
ed grievously  by  the  establishment  of  our 
dominion,  and  that,  although  their  own 
offences — their  own  treachery  and  hostility — 
may,  in  most  cases,  havo  precipitated  their 
overthow,  they  arc  still  entitled  to  the  com- 
passion of  their  conquerors.  It  is  only  the 
part  of  a  generous  enemy  so  to  regard  the 
fallen.  We  admit  that  the  evil  is  great — 
we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  entire 
cost  of  governing  certain  extensive  provinces, 
from  which,  so  long  B9  they  aro  burdened 
with  the  pensions  of  their  old  rulers,  or  the 
descendants  of  those  rulers,  we  only  derive 
a  portion  of  the  revenue  We  pay  out  largo 
sums  of  money  to  support  the  selfish  luxiuy 
of  a  number  of  idle  and  unworthy  men. 
But  this  is  the  accident  of  our  position  ;  and 
we  do  not  know  how  the  Company  could 
escape  from  it,  without  really  deserving  the 
reproaches  which  have  unjustly  been  heaped 
upon  them. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Company's  last 
general  finance  letter,  given  in  the  Appendix 
to  tho  Commons'  Roport  on  Indian  Territo- 
ries, that  in  the  last  estimated  year,  1850- 
51,  the  sum  paid  from  the  Indian  treasury 
for  these  pensions,  stipends,  &c,  amounts  to 
2,38,42,505  rupees,  or  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  English  money.  From  a  sense 
of  justice,  or  from  a  feeling  of  compassion, 
this  large  sum  is  distributed  among  the 
Priuccs  and  Chiefs,  who  have  been  reduced 
to  dependence  and  to  poverty  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  universal  rule  of  the  Com- 

Kny  :  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  should 
e  to  see  the  item  blotted  out  of  the  Indian 
balance-sheet.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  awkward 
sum  to  pay.  A  small  deficit  on  the  gross 
accounts  of  the  Company  would  become  a 
large  surplus  if  it  had  not  to  be  paid.  But 
the  exemption  would  bo  dearly  purchased. 
It  is  nothing  to  the  point  that  the  Company's 
forbearance  is  but  imperfectly  understood — 
that  their  policy  is  said  to  be  grasping  and 
their  conduct  rapacious,  in  spite  of  this  ex- 
ercise of  clemency.  Candid  and  enlightened 
men  do  not  apply  these  epithets  to  the  Com- 


pany. That  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  igno- 
rance in  the  country,  relative  to  the  general 
character  of  British  rule  in  the  East,  wo  ro» 
grctfully  admit.  The  Company  themselves, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  arc  partly  respon- 
sible for  this.  They  have  not  been  sufficiently 
jealous  of  their  own  reputations.  One  of 
their  own  servants,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  a 
gentleman  known  to  the  many  as  a  philoso- 
phic writer,  to  the  few  as  one  of  the  assis- 
tant-examiners at  the  India  House — ex- 
pressed before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  his  belief,  that  no  Government  in 
the  world  takes  so  little  trouble  to  justify  it- 
self, directly  or  indirectly,  through  tho 
medium  of  the  press,  as  the  Government  of 
the  East  India  Company  ;  in  fact,  that  it  is 
altogether  the  "  best  abused"  Government 
under  the  sun.  And  yet  a  highly  intelligent 
writer  like  Mr.  Campbell  accuses  the  Go* 
vernment  of  want  of  moral  courage,  in  not 
daring  to  take,  without  any  abatement,  the 
revenues  of  tho  countries  they  have  con- 
quered. Mr.  Campbell  is,  perhaps,  a  littlo 
too  much  of  an  annexationist — a  little  toD 
much  of  an  absorptionist.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  Company  have  seriously 
crippled  their  finances,  and  limited  their 
means  of  internal  improvement,  by  rejecting 
that  grasping  policy,  and  abstaining  from 
that  rapacious  conduct  with  which  they  are 
so  recklessly  charged  by  writers  and  speak- 
ers, who  either  do  not  care  to  possess  them- 
selves of  tho  truth,  or  do  care  maliciously  to 
outrage  it. 

Wo  believe  that  in  this  matter  the  East 
India  Company  have  acted  righteously  ;  and, 
except  in  so  far  as  under  the  operation  of 
time,  a  gradual  reduction  may  bo  effected  in 
the  amount  of  pensions  and  stipends  paid  to 
tin-  native  Princes  and  Chiefs,  we  would  not 
wish  to  see  the  financial  position  of  the  Com- 
pany improved  by  the  excision  of  this  very 
troublesome  item  of  "general  charges"  from 
their  yearly  account.  The  great  desidera- 
tum is  a  reduction  of  those  monstrous  Item 
known  as  "extraordinary  military  charges,*' 
and  "excess  during  war"  of  ordinary  military 
charges.  In  tho  twelve  years,  from  1839-40 
to  1850-51  inclusive,  these  charges  amounted 
to  nearly  twenty-nine  millions  of  our 
money.  To  this  is  to  be  added  tho  increased 
interest  on  the  increased  debt,  contracted  in 
consequence  of  our  extensive  military  ope- 
rations, amounting  during  that  series  of 
years  to  nearly  six  millions  more  of  our 
English  money.  In  the  year  1S36,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  char- 
ter, the  amount  of  the  Indian  debt  was  less 
than  thirty  millions.  In  1850  it  was  forty- 
seven  millions.  How  this  was  brought 
about  is  easily  seen.    "  A  rapid  reduction," 
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says  the  Company's  last  financial  letter, 
"was  effected  in  the  debts  from  1834  to 
1836.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  portion  of  the  Company's  com- 
mercial assets  to  that  object.  The  large 
surplus  revenue  obtained  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years,  from  1835-6  to  1837-8,  pro- 
portionately increased  the  Indian  cash  bal- 
ances, and  obviated  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing funds  for  the  Afghan  expedition. 
The  debt  was  therefore  not  materially  in- 
creased between  the  years  1836  and  1840. 
Towards  tho  close  of  the  year  1840-41,  the 
cash  balances  had,  however,  fallen  too  low 
to  sustain  the  heavy  demauds  which  con- 
tinued to  press  on  the  treasury  ;  recourse 
was  therefore  had  to  the  money  market.  A 
five  per  cent,  loan  was  accordingly  opened 
In  1841,  and  closed  in  January  1843,  up- 
wards of  five  crorcs  of  rupees  (millions  of 
pounds)  having  been  subscribed  to  it  within 
that  period.  This  supply  had  become  neces- 
sary by  tho  revolt  in  Caubul,  in  the  winter 
of  1841,  and  the  downfal  of  the  power  of 
Shah  Soojah,  which  occasioned  the  most 
serious  disasters  to  the  British  arms.  Mea- 
sures of  retaliation  in  punishment  for  the 
treachery  and  murders  committed  by  tho 
Afghans,  were  promptly  and  successfully 
executed  by  our  army  within  the  following 
ycax  1842.  The  war  with  Scinde,  which 
had  likewise  occurred,  having  also  termi- 
nated, your  government  were  enabled  to 
close  the  five  per  cent.  loan.  Affairs  having 
thus  assumed  a  brighter  aspect,  you  (the 
Indian  government)  considered,  that  the  de- 
ficiency which  still  continued,  though  reduced 
in  amount,  might  be  supplied  by  a  loan  bear- 
ing a  lower  rate  of  interest.  A  new  four 
per  cent,  loan  was  accordingly  advertised, 
and  kept  open  from  Febuary  1843  to  Octo- 
ber 1846,  the  produce  of  which  was  about 
two  and  a-half  crores  of  rupees.'  Supplios 
being,  however,  more  urgently  required  for 
the  new  Sikh  war  than  could  be  obtained  for 
this  rate  of  interest,  you  were  compelled  to 
re-open  the  five  per  cent,  loan,  and  you  con- 
tinued to  receive  subscriptions,  at  this  rate 
of  interest,  to  tho  7th  April  1851,  being 
two  years  after  the  annexation  of  tho  Pun- 
jab to  the  British  dominions.  The  subscrip- 
tions, from  tho  re-opening  of  tho  fivo  per 
cent,  loan,  in  October  1846,  to  its  closing  in 
April  1851,  amounted  to  eight  and  a  half 
crorcs  of  rupees.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  increase  of  debt  between  the  year  1839, 
when  tho  expenses  of  the  Afghan  war  pressed 
so  heavily  on  the  finances,  and  tho  commer- 
cial assets  had  become  exhausted,  and  the 
year  1850,  when  tho  Punjab  war  had  ter- 
minated, amounted  to  £16,676,902,  of  which 
vol.  xviii.  20 — B 


five-sixths  was  borrowed  at  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent." 

This  is  the  Company's  official  account  of 
the  progress  of  their  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments since  the  commencement  of  that 
unjust  and  calamitous  war  which  buried  our 
soldiers  by  thousands,  and  our  treasure  by 
millions,  in  the  deep  defiles  of  Afghanistan. 
At  the  commencement  of  what  is  still  known 
as  "  the  present  charter,"  tho  financial  po- 
sition of  the  Company  was  easy  and  en- 
couraging. The  abandonment  of  the  China 
trade  had  given  them  that  great  desideratum 
of  nations  and  of  men — "  money  in  band :" 
Lord  William  Bcntinck  had  reduced  the 
expenses  of  the  Company's  establishment  to 
a  judicious  minimum :  there  was  peace 
everywhere  around  us:  it  seemed  that  a 
brighter  day  than  the  country  had  ever 
known  was  about  to  dawn  upon  India: 
sounder  opinions  and  higher  principles  were 
beginning  to  regulate  the  measures  of  British 
administrators  in  the  East:  the  claims  of 
the  people  of  the  soil  and  the  obligations  of 
their  Christian  rulers  were  moro  distinctly 
recognised  and  better  understood ;  and  tho 
man  to  whom  Ix>rd  William  Bentinck  had 
handed  over  the  reins  of  government  was 
supposed  to  be  laudably  eager  to  promote 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  th© 
country,  to  apply  our  surplus  finances  to 
great  reproductive  works,  to  encourage  and 
more  substantiallv  to  aid  all  well-directed 
schemes  for  the  education  of  the  people — in 
a  word,  to  devote  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to 
works  of  beneficence,  whether  tending  to 
advance  the  commercial  prosperity  or  the 
social  regeneration  of  the  country.  But  the 
great  Afghan  calamity  stood  up  before  him. 
rherc  was  no  longer  any  money,  there  was 
no  longer  any  time,  for  works  of  quiet  bene- 
ficence.  Every  rupee  in  the  treasury,  every 
thought  of  the  British  ruler,  was  henceforth 
to  be  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  a  war, 
the  gigantic  iniquity  of  which  was  only  to 
be  equalled  by  its  astounding  folly.  The 
surplus  was  converted  into  a  deficit.  New 
loans  were  opened.  The  debt  was  bwollen 
with  alarming  rapidity ;  and  for  a  while 
a  general  paralysis  descended  upon  tho 
promised  amelioration  of  the  country. 

The  war  in  Sindh  and  the  war  in  the  Pun- 
jab followed.  They  were  both,  the  ono 
moro  directly  than  the  other,  the  sequela  of 
tho  war  in  Afghanistan  ;  and  thoso  works  of 
internal  improvement,  for  which  we  looked 
so  long  with  eager  expectancy,  were  ar- 
rested for  a  longer  space.  There  was  then 
again  a  brief  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
then  far  down  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  great  Indian  world  another  war— a  war 
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with  the  Burmese  Empire — broke  out  to 
impede  and  embarrass  us  again.  A  pre- 
vious war  against  the  same  barbarous 
power  bad  cost  us  fifteen  millions  of  money 
and  more  lives  than  we  shall  number,  lest 
we  should  be  charged  with  exaggeration- 
We  gained  by  it  a  tract  of  country,  the 
pestiferous  exhalations  of  which  for  many 
years  were  so  deadly  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  were  compelled  to  serve 
there,  left  their  bones  on  its  marshy  plains. 
The  second  Burmese  war,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  followed  by  the  annexation  of  the 
great  province  of  Pegu,  the  possession  of 
which  will,  in  all  human  probability,  soon 
drive  us  into  another  war,  to  be  followed 
by  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Burmese  Empire ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam  will  also  be  ingulfed. 
We  may  have  obtained  a  final  boundary  on 
the  north-west,  but  farther  extension  of  em- 
pire towards  tho  south-east  seems  to  be  in-  j 
evitable,  however  much,  humanly  speaking, ' 
it  is  to  be  deplored. 

It  seems  that  since  the  commencement  of 
tho  Company's  present  lease  of  the  Indian  | 
Empire,  an  extent  of  territory,  in  different 
parts  of  India,  amounting  in  all  to  167,013 
square  miles,  has  been  added  to  their  do- 
minions. This  era  includes  a  population 
estimated  at  8,572,630  human  beings;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  tbat  the  calculation 
somewhat  falls  short  of  the  fact.  All  this 
extension  of  empire  makes  the  Company 
poorer  than  before.  Newly  acquired  pro- 
vinces are  seldom  or  never  productive. 
Take  for  example  the  case  of  Sindh.  In 
the  first  financial  year  after  its  annexation, 
it  cost  tho  Company  67  lakhs  of  rupees,  or 
£670,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  regu- 
lar troops.  Tho  last  estimate— that  for 
1850-51  shows  a  deficit  of  between  15  and 
16  lakhs.  But  the  Company  write,  "  We 
are  afraid  that  this  is  a  more  sanguine  view 
than  tho  expenditure  of  preceding  years 
would  justify  us  in  adopting  at  present,  as 
the  cost  of  the  province  of  Scindo,  exclusive 
of  tho  expense  of  the  regular  troops  of  the 
Scindo  division  of  the  army,  which  we  esti- 
mate at  20  lakhs  more  at  least" — And 
then  they  proceed  to  say  that  20  lakhs  (or 
£200,000)  per  annum  may  be  assumed  as 
the  expense  of  maintaining  Scindo,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  the  regular  troops.  The 
stipends  of  the  fallen  Ameers  amount  to 
three  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  brings  the  cost 
of  management  and  protection  (without  the 
charges  of  the  regular  army)  to  the  sum  of 
£170,000  in  excess  of  the  gross  receipts. 
The  annexation  of  Sattarah — a  petty  princi- 
pality about  which  so  much  stir  has  been 
made — costs  tho  ''grasping"  Company  3$ 


lakhs  of  rupees  a-ycar.  The  Punjab,  on  the 
last  estimated  financial  year,  yielded,  with- 
out reference  to  the  cost  of  the  regular 
troops,  a  surplus  of  14$  lakhs  of  rupees. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  expendi- 
ture, in  succeeding  years,  will  fall  short  of 
the  amount  estimated,  and  that  the  revenues 
on  the  other  hand  will  increase,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  an  effective  system  of 
canal  irrigation.  Wo  have  given  the  results 
of  the  official  calculations,  which  differ,  in 
respect  of  the  Punjabeo  balance-sheet,  very 
materially  from  those  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
who,  in  his  able  chapter  on  Finance,  makes 
out  a  surplus  of  more  than  130  lakhs  of 
rupees,  in  favour  of  our  new  acquisition ; 
and  as  this  is  precisely  the  amount  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  tho  Punjab,  in  the  Com- 
pany's accounts,  the  discrcpauce  is  the  moio 
astounding.  The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  accounts  is  somewhat  re- 
duced, when  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Campbell 
includes  the  revenue  of  tho  states  acquired 
by  the  first  war,  and  which  are  credited  at 
50  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  revenues  of  the 
N.  W.  Provinces.  But  as  the  oxpenses  of 
the  management  are  to  be  carried  to  account 
per  contra,  wo  can  hardly  estimate  the  ba- 
lance at  more  than  35  laklis  of  rupees,  which 
being  deducted  from  Mr.  Campbell's  135, 
(or  £1,359,440),  leaves  still  a  surplus^f  a 
hundred  lakhs,  whilst  the  Company  estimate 
it  at  only  fifteen.  The  fact  is,* that  Mr. 
Campbell  estimates  the  expense  of  manag- 
ing the  Punjab  (that  is,  the  country  acquired 
by  tho  last  war)  at  £380,000,  while  tho 
Company's  financiers  set  it  down  at  a  sum 
exceeding  £960,000. 

How  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Mr.  Camp- 
boll  should  have  fallen  into  this  error,  is 
only  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that 
being  a  vehement  annexationist,  his  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought  of  the  productiveness 
of  the  Punjab,  and  that  he  looks  at  tho 
finances  of  this  favoured  country  with  as  pe- 
netrating a  vision  as  that  which  enabled 
Sir  William  Napier  to  discovor  the  Sindh 
surplus,  discoriiilde  as  it  is  to  no  vulgar 
eyes.  We  can  hardly  afford,  however,  to 
enter  into  these  details.  Our  object  is,  in 
this  place,  merely  to  show  that  the  grasping 
propensities  with  which  the  Company  aro 
charged,  enable  them  only  to  realize  an 
absolute  loss,  whenever  they  are  compelled 
to  annex  new  territories  to  their  already 
overgrown  Empire,  and  that  all  these  ac- 
quisitions have  a  tendency  to  swallow  up 
the  surplus  revenue  derived  from  the  settled 
provinces,  and  to  delay  from  timo  to  timo 
those  measures  of  national  improvement 
which  increase  tho  productiveness  of  the 
soil  and  tho  happiness  of  tho  people,  and 
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time  contribute  largely  to  the 
treasury  of  tha  state.  No  sooner  are  we 
beginning  to  think  of  that  judicious  expen- 
diture of  public  money  on  a  ceded  or  con- 
quered country,  which  will  enable  it  in  time 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  management,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  general  purposes  of  go- 
vernment, than  a  new  war,  followed  by  the 
annexation  of  a  new  province,  swallows  up 
all  our  money  again,  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  older  possession  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned, whilst  the  younger  is  consuming 
all  our  substance  and  occupying  all  our 
thoughts.  The  money  which  we  now  might 
spend  on  the  improvement  of  the  Punjab, 
must  be  appropriated  to  the  "annexation 
of  Pegu." 

When,  therefore,  we  come  to  consider 
the  internal  administration  of  India,  and  to 
inquire  what  the  Company  and  their  ser- 
vants have  done  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  "the  country  and  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  our  Indian  Empire  haa  all  this  time 
been  extending  itself  in  every  direction,  and 
that  its  rulers  nave  never,  for  any  continued 
season  of  repose,  been  able  to  devoto  either 
time  or  money  to  purposes  of  uninterrupted 
domestic  improvement.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  the  unchanging  tenor  of  the 
Company's  instructions  to  their  servants  in 
India  has  been  of  the  most  pacific  charac- 
ter. They  havo  exhorted  their  rulers,  ever 
in  the  same  unvarying  strain,  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  all  foreign  states,  and  to  con- 
centre their  thoughts  upon  the  Internal 
amelioration  of  the  country  already  in  their 
hands.  They  havo  done  this  with  as  much 
sincerity  as  consistency — but  always  with 
the  same  unfortunate  results.  It  is  not  that 
the  Company  is  grasping.  It  is  that  their 
designs  havo  been  over-ruled,  and  that  Pro- 
vidence has  decreed  that  the  integrity  of 
the  British  Empire  in  the  East  shall  not  be 
accomplished  until  other  countries  and  other 
people,  than  those  with  which  we  have  de- 
sired to  connect  ourselves,  shall  have  been 
brought  under  our  rule. 

But  although  the  good  results  of  our  in- 
ternal administration  are  scanty  in  compari- 
son with  what  they  would  have  been  had 
we  not  been  almost  incessantly  occupied 
with  the  work  of  external  construction,  and 
had  not  that  enforced  enlargement  of  em- 
pire consumed  all  our  financial  means,  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed  that  they  are  all  ob- 
stacles and  impediments,  fairly  considered, 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  an  account  of 
our  stewardship,  by  no  means  to  be  rendered 
with  shame.  The  Government  of  India  has 
been,  and  is,  a  great  experiment.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  conscientiously  made. 


Doubtless,  we  have  been  precipitated  into 
some  errors,  and  the  result  of  our  efforts 
has  often  fallen  short  of  the  goodness  of  our 
intentions.  But  there  is  no  signal  aggre- 
gate of  failure  to  deplore.  We  have  done 
something  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
machinery  of  government  to  which  that 
vast  empire  could  be  subjected,  would  act 
more  beneficially  than  that  which  is  at  pre- 
sent in  operation. 

It  is  with  no  violent  presumption  we  as- 
sert that  not  one  of  the  many  writers  and 
speakers,  who  denounce  the  grasping  policy 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  declare  them 
to  be  altogether  unprofitable  servants,  be- 
lieves that  any  other  European  power 
would  govern  India,  with  such  benevolent 
intentions  and  such  beneficent  results,  as 
the  British  conquerors  to  whom  the  coun- 
try lias  been  so  inscrutably  entrusted. 
What,  for  example,  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  India  under  Russian  rule  ?  If  our 
Eastern  Empire  is  ever  to  fall  into  other 
hands,  the  hands  which  arc  to  snatch  it  away 
from  us  are  by  common  consent  pro- 
nounced to  be  those  of  the  Czar.  Whilst 
we  are  writing  this,  a  curious  anecdote  is 
related  to  us,  illustrative  of  the  feeling  with 
which  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  the  people  w  ould  probably  be  regarded 
by  our  Northern  rivals.  A  Russian  prince, 
recently  travelling  in  India,  was  conversing 
with  one  of  our  political  officers  on  the 
subject  of  the  suppression  of  Suttee — or 
the  Immolation  of  Hindoo  widows.  The 
English  officer  had  recently  been  engaged, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  philanthropic  mind, 
and  the  energy  of  a  strong  understanding, 
in  the  good  work  of  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade certain  native  chiefs  to  follow  the 
example  set  in  the  British  territories,  and 
to  suppress  the  horrid  custom  throughout 
the  independent  Rajpoot  states.  The  Rus- 
sian prince  listened  to  the  recital  of  the 
Englishman's  endeavours  and  his  earnest 
expressions  of  hope  of  eventual  success;  but 
instead  of  giving  utterance  to  any  admira- 
tion of  the  one,  or  any  sympathy  with  the 
other,  he  said  deprecatingly,  that  he  thought 
it  was  a  pity  to  interfere  with  anything  so 
romantic ;  for  that,  in  proportion  as  cus- 
toms of  this  kind  were  suppressed,  the 
natives  of  India  would  cease  to  bo  an  inter- 
esting people.  We  can  imagine  the  bound- 
less astonishment  of  the  humane  English 
officer,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
followed  the  first  shock  of  surprise. 

But  wo  wish  rather  to  speak  of  the  posi- 
tive merits  of  the  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment, for,  after  all,  it  is  little  to  the  purposo 
to  say  that  other  European  powers,  in  all 
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{irobability,  would  not  treat  the  natives  of 
ndia  half  as  well  as  ourselves.  It  is  more 
to  the  purpose  to  assert  that  not  one  of  our 
Crown  colonies  is  so  well  governed  as  the 
Indian  dependency,  whose  condition  we  are 
now  considering  ;  but  even  this  is  not  the 
matter  at  issue.  Tho  Crown  colonies  have 
been  notoriously  misgoverned  ;  and  for  no 
reason  more  than  this,  that  the  admiuistra- 
tion  of  our  numerous  colonial  possessions  is 
directed  and  controlled  by  men,  who  often, 
so  far  from  being  acquainted  with  all  the 
numerous  dependencies  committed  to  their 
care,  have  no  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them. 
Now,  we  are  afraid  it  must  be  said  that  in- 
competent men  find  their  way  to  the  Board 
of  Control  as  often  as  they  do  to  the  Colonial 
office.  Indeed,  when  a  new  Ministry  is  in 
course  of  construction,  the  Board  of  Control 
is  often  regarded  as  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  in  which  candidates  for  office 
whose  general  claims  are  not  to  be  denied, 
are  frequently  stowed  away  without  any  kind 
of  reference  to  individual  qualifications  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
especial  office.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
a  statesman  cannot  know  too  little  about 
India  to  preside  at  the  India  Board.  Within 
the  last  year  there  have  been  three  Presi- 
dents  of  the  Board  of  Control,  not  one  of  \ 
whom  was  qualified  for  the  office  by  the  an- ! 
tecedents  of  official  life.  There  have  been 1 
six  Secretaries  within  the  same  space  of  time, \ 
only  one  of  whom  can  be  said  to  have  been ' 
duly  trained  for  the  business  of  the  India 
Board.  The  inference  from  this  is,  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  to  whatsoever  sec- 
tion of  party  they  may  belong,  either  regard 
the  good  government  of  India  as  a  matter  of 
small  account,  or  have  such  unlimited  faith 
in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  that  they  con- 
ceive that  any  respectable  statesman — any 
used-up  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or 
Master  of  the  Mint,  is  good  enough  to  play 
dummy  at  Cannon  Row,  and  endorse  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court. 

And  in  this  latter  view  of  the  case,  per- 
haps the  judgment  would  not  be  an  erro- 
neous one.  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  composed  of  twenty- 
four  gentlemen,  the  majority  of  whom  bring 
to  the  council-table  of  the  India  Ilousea  large 
amount  of  Indian  experience.  Many  of 
them  have  earned  for  themselves  niches  in 
history,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  those  measures  which  have  built  up 
our  Indian  empire  on  its  present  secure 
foundation.  Under  the  present  Charter 
Act,  which  has  now  nearly  attained  its 
legitimate  age  of  twenty  years,  only  one  new 
Director  has  kui  elected  of  other  than  In- 


dian antecedents.  The  Secretaries,  men  of 
high  ability,  have  spent  nearly  all  their  lives 
in  the  India  House,  and  arc  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  details  of  Indian  admi- 
nistration. The  stream  of  government  flows 
on  quietly  and  uninterruptedly,  and  in  no 
devious  channels.  There  are  no  abrupt 
transitions — no  elimination  of  new  specu- 
lative opinions.  It  is  not  a  Whig  Admi- 
nistration at  Lady-day — a  Tory  at  Midsum- 
mer— a  coalition  at  Christmas.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Court  of  Directors  have  been 
substantially  the  same  for  the  last  fifty  years 
— almost  we  might  write,  for  the  last  century 
— modified  and  improved  only  by  those 
influences,  which  the  general  progress  of 
civilisation  and  Christianity  bring  to  bear 
upon  all  governing  bodies.  The  East  India 
Company  never  has  been — never  can  be — the 
representative  of  a  party.  It  stands,  indeed, 
an  impassable  barrier  between  Party  and 
the  distant  millions  who  know  not  Whigs 
and  Tories,  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
Free-traders  and  Protectionists,  even  by 
name.  Party  is  a  great  enemy  to  good 
government.  Ignorance  is  a  still  greater. 
Die  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
arc  over-ridden  and  oppressed  by  neither. 
That  tho  Government  of  our  vast  Indian 
possessions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  know  what  is  good  for  the  country,  and 
have  no  sinister  motives  to  conceal  or  vitiate 
their  knowledge,  is  surely  a  great  thing.  If 
then  the  Ministers  of  the  day  arc  care- 
less of  tho  matter  of  qualification  in 
their  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  because  they  recognise 
the  high  qualifications  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  would  leave  tho  government  of 
India  entirely  in  the  hands  of  that  compe- 
tent body,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  judg- 
ment, upon  which  such  practice  is  based, 
could  be  declared  an  erroneous  one. 

But  incompetency  and  inactivity  do  not 
always  go  together.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  an  English  statesman,  because  he  knows 
nothing  about  India,  will  be,  on  that  account, 
more  willing  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  do.  Indeed,  in  praetico  the  very 
opposite  of  this  is  too  often  the  apparent 
result.  It  requires  some  knowledge  to  enable 
a  man  to  defer,  at  the  right  time,  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  know  more  than 
himself.  The  most  ignorant  are  often  tho 
most  self-sufficient.  Doubtless,  men  may 
be  appointed  to  the  ohiefship  of  the  Board 
of  Control  wanting  sagacity  or  candour  to 
recognise  tho  vast  experience  and  the  high 
integrity  of  a  Charles  Grant,  or  tho  compre- 
hensive intelligence  and  sturdy  independence 
of  a  Henry  St.  George  Tucker.  In  most 
cases,  indeed,  it  will  happen  that  the  greater 
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the  knowledge  and  experience  in  Cannon 
Row,  the  greater  the  deference  that  will  be 
paid  to  the  authority  of  the  India  House. 
We  would  much  rather  see  at  the  India 
Board  a  competent  and  experienced  Indian 
statesman,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company  would 
rather  act  in  concert  with  such  a  statesman 
than  with  a  new  man  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  because  there  is  no  convenient  place 
for  him  elsewhere.  Between  the  former 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  there  is  likely  to 
be  less  antagonism.  It  is  no  small  thing  to 
know  when  to  interfere  and  when  to  abstain 
from  interfering.  We  by  no  means  desire 
to  see  the  Ministerial  clement  entirely 
omitted  from  the  constitution  of  the  Indian 
Government.  We  believe  that  the  present 
mixed  machinery  of  administration  is  the 
best  that  could  be  devised.  But  we  claim 
that  the  importance  of  the  trust  should  be 
duly  regarded  by  our  British  Cabinets — that 
the  Board  of  Control  should  not  be  used  as 
a  refuge  for  destitute  Ministers,  who  have 
been  tried  in  other  departments  and  found 
wanting — that  tho  East  India  Company 
should  not  be  overridden  by  tho  ignorance 
and  caprice  of  a  man,  who  probably  does 
not  know  whether  a  Rajah  is  a  Hindoo  or  a 
Mussulman  prince,  who  would  look  for 
Tanjore  in  the  map  somewhere  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumma,  and  wonder  whether  the 
Suddur  Nizamut  Adawlut  were  a  Judicial  or 
a  Revenue  Court.  If  it  be  desirable  to  vest 
the  controlling  authority  in  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown — and  with  certain  restrictions  and 
modifications  of  the  existing  system  we 
believe  it  to  bo  desirable — it  is  surely 
expedient  also  that  the  controlling  Minister 
should  be  selected  on  account  of  his  quali- 
fications for  that  especial  office,  and  that 
those  qualifications  should  not  be  lightly 
considered.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  at 
all,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  a  competent 
one. 

But  from  the  levity,  with  which  this 
important  appointment  is  ordinarily  made, 
we  may  at  least  dorivo  one  useful  lesson. 
It  is  plain  that  the  interests  of  India  are 
very  lightly  regarded  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown;  and  that  any  greater  infusion 
of  the  Ministerial  or  Homo  element  into  the 
constitution  of  the  Indian  Government,  would 
therefore  bo  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is  very  uncommon 
to  see  anything  like  a  genuine  manifestation 
of  interest  in  an  Indian  question  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  A  speech  must 
occasionally  be  made,  especially  at  certain 
epochs,  when  tho  "whirligig  of  lime"  brings 
round  the  closing  years  of  a  Charter.  But 


how  dull  and  lifeless  it  is— how  full  of  the 
learning  of  hand-books  and  encyclopaedias — 
how  gravid  with  cut-and -dried  details,  strung 
together  perhaps  by  the  great  man's  private 
secretary ;  and  of  commonplace  opinions, 
such  as  any  student  at  Haileybury  or  at  the 
Hindoo  College  of  Calcutta  would  express  in 
an  academical  essay,  with  greater  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  greater  vigour  of  style. 
Nothing  of  Indian  parentago  seems  to  excite 
any  interest  in  our  English  Minjsters  but  a 
war.  And  when  there  is  a  war  in  India,  it 
is  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Control  in 
concert  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
other  colleagues.  The  Court  of  Directors, 
as  a  body,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  in 
what  is  called  the  "Secret  Department ;n 
and  the  business  of  the  Secret  Department 
is  initiated  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

There  is  something  in  this  war-making 
which  stirs  the  apathetic  and  rouses  the 
inactive ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  even 
an  inert  President  of  tho  Board  of  Control 
finds  it  very  pretty  pastime.  But  here  it  it 
that  the  obvious  intent  of  the  present  mixed 
system  of  government  seems  to  be  frustrated 
in  practice.  It  is  intended  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  should 
be  a  hinderance  to  the  absolutism  of  tho 
Board  of  Control,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India  should  control  the  absolutism 
of  the  Governor-General  of  India.  But  the 
Governor-General  leaves  his  council  behind 
him — repairs  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
seat  of  war,  or  otherwise  isolates  himself,  and 
corresponds  with  the  "  Secret  Committee," 
which  in  fact  is  tho  Board  of  Control ;  whilst 
the  latter  authority  makes  peace  or  war, 
directs  the  assembling  of  armies  and  the 
annexation  of  provinces,  and  compels  the 
members  of  the  Secrot  Committee  to  sign 
the  despatches  ho  dictates.  It  is  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  by  the  Indian  Coun- 
cils that  the  real  interests  of  India  are  best 
understood;  it  is  in  these  bodies  that  the 
knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  such 
understanding  is  to  be  found.  Wo  should 
be  glad,  therefore,  to  sec  such  a  modification 
of  the  existing  system,  or  rather  such  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  Legislature  in  framing  the  present 
constitution  of  Indian  government,  as  would 
bring  this  knowledge  and  experience  fairly 
to  bear  not  only  upon  questions  of  internal 
administration,  but  upon  questions  of  peace 
and  war.  Some  terrible  warnings  have  been 
uttered.  By  a  British  statesman,  regardless 
of  tho  opinions  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  by  a  Govemor-Gonoral  who  had  shaken 
off  the  trammels  of  his  Council,  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  was  made.     Had  the  voice 
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either  of  Court  or  Council  been  sufficiently  i 
potential,  that  stupendous  calamity  would 
never  have  been  written  down  in  the  mighty 
annals  of  the  world. 

We  return  then  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started,  to  repeat,  that  any  diminution 
of  the  administrative  power  of  the  East  In- ; 
dia  Company  would  be  extremely  injurious  j 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India.  The 
Company  have  ever  shown  themselves  eager 
to  promote  the  internal  welfare  of  their  pro- 
vinces, by  husbanding  their  financial  resour- 
ces in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate surplus  for  the  construction  of  those 
great  reproductive  works  which  so  mightily 
contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.  It  is  not  fairly 
chargeable  to  them,  that  the  Treasury  of 
India  has  been  drained  by  exhausting  wars. 
What  they  have  done  for  the  people  bears 
but  a  small  proportion  to  what  they  would 
have  done,  it  the  limits  of  their  empire  had 
been  attained,  and  the  revenues  had  been  at 
their  disposal.  As  it  is,  therefore,  we  re- 
peat that  they  must  be  judged  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  compelled  to  act — circumstances  over 
which,  it  is  no  unmeaning  formula  to  say, 
*'  they  have  had  no  control."  They  have 
not  even  now  a  settled  frontier — they  can- 
not even  now  devote  themselves  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  good  work  of  internal  ad- 
ministration. But  still  what  they  have  done, 
and  are  doing,  whilst  the  boundary  of  their 
empire  has  been  in  process  of  extension,  and 
now  provinces  have  been  passing  under  their 
rule,  has  been  no  light  matter.  The  rhe- 
torical taunt  of  Edmund  Hurko,  which  has 
been  stereotyped  for  the  use  of  his  succes- 
sors in  invective,  would  not  have  been 
uttered  at  all  if  he  had  lived  in  these  days  ; 
and  yet  it  is  repeated  by  men  who  will  not 
remember,  that  though  the  words  remain 
unchanged,  the  occasion  of  them  has  long  [ 
passed  away.  Many  noble  monuments  of 
our  rule  should  wo  leave  behind  us  if  the 
last  day  of  the  expiring  Charter  were  to  be 
the  last  day  of  our  Indian  dominion. 

The  Parliamentary  Committoes,  which 
havo  commenced  their  investigation  of  the 
great  subject  of  Indian  Government,  have 
divided  it  into  eight  different  heads  of  in- 
quiry, which  are  thus  particularized  in  their 
Keports : — 

"  1.  The  authorities  and  agencies  for  adminis- 
tering the  government  of  India  at  home 
and  in  India  respectively. 

2.  The  military  and  naval  establishments  of 

India— character,  extent,  and  cost. 

3.  The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  British- 

Indian  empire,  shewing  the  produce  of 
the  territorial  revenues  and  of  all  other 


sources  of  income ;  and  the  modes  of  as- 
sessing and  levying  each  in  the  respec- 
tive territories  and  districts;  also  the 
progress  of  trade  and  navigation  in  In- 
dia. 

4.  The  judicial  establishments  of  British  India, 

European  and  native  :  the  modes  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  civil  and  criminal, 
and  the  working  of  the  system  as  ex- 
hibited by  tables  of  trials,  appeals,  and 
decisions. 

5.  The  measures  adopted,  and  the  institutions 

established  and  endowed  fur  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  India. 

6.  Works  of  local  improvement  executed,  in 

progress,  and  now  under  consideration. 

7.  Ecclesiastical  provision  for  the  diffusion  of 

Christian  spiritual  instruction. 

8.  Miscellaneous  topics  of  inquiry." 

Upon  the  first  of  these  topics  only  has 
the  investigation  been  brought  to  a  close; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  committees  in 
both  Houses  have  reported  on  the  "  favour- 
able tenor  of  the  evidence  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  Act  3  William  IV., 
cap.  85,  so  far  as  it  regards  tho  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  India  by  the  East 
India  Company,  as  trustees  uuder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Crown."  It  is  mainly  to  this  one 
leading  topic  of  inquiry  that  we  have  hitherto 
directed  our  own  attention.  Mr.  Campbell's 
work  on  *  Modern  India"  relates  mainly  to 
the  machinery  of  government  and  the  Com- 
pany's civil  establishments  in  India.  It  is 
to  future  Parliamentary  Blue-books  that  we 
must  look  for  a  detailed  account  of  the 
ameliorative  effects,  physical  and  moral,  of 
the  Company,  unless  some  experienced 
writer  should  undertake  to  produce  a  popu- 
lar digest  of  the  mass  of  information  relating 
to  these  interesting  matters,  which  will  in- 
flate the  parliamentary  folios  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  on  a  fow  of 
these  great  works  we  may  briefly  touch  in 
the  present  place.  A  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information,  which  it  is  important  to 
disseminate  at  the  present  time,  has  been 
thrown  together  by  the  intelligent  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  statistical  department  of  the 
India  House;  and  from  these  statistics  we 
may  gather  some  just  idea  of  tho  principal 
material  works  which  have  been  completed 
or  commenced  in  India,  since  the  present 
charter-act  was  passed  by  the  British  Legis- 
lature. In  the  list  are  to  be  found  no  mag- 
nificent public  buildings — no  mighty  pala- 
tial edifices — no  regal  cenotaphs — no  gor- 
geous specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. The  new  cathedral  at  Calcutta  has 
sprung  up  within  this  time,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  accounted  among  the  works  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Indeed,  it  must  bo  ad- 
mitted, that  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
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land,  the  Company  have  hitherto  done  lit- 
tle. Their  works  are  of  a  plain,  inornate 
character.  They  have  the  stamp  of  utilita- 
rianism upon  them,  but  they  make  very 
little  show.  The  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Beautiful.  But 
beautiful,  doubtless,  are  the  results  of  many 
of  those  useful  works  to  which  the  Company 
have  applied  their  finances,  whenever  they 
have  had  money  to  spend.  There  is  nothing 
suggestive  of  picturesque  associations  in  the 
two  words,  Roads  and  Canals.  But  they 
are  mighty  instruments  of  civilisation.  Per- 
haps the  Russian  prince  who  bewailed  our 
efforts  to  clear  away  the  dense  moral  wil- 
derness with  which  the  people  of  India  have 
for  ages  been  surrounded,  would  also  de- 
plore our  endeavours  to  conquer  the  mate- 
rial jungle  and  render  it  common-place  and 
unpicturcsque  by  improving  the  means  of 
internal  communication  and  fertilizing  the 
land  by  an  improved  system  of  water  sup- 

Ely.  But  if  the  English,  driven  from  India 
y  any  great  physical  or  moral  revolution, 
should  leave  behind  them  only  the  great 
trunk  road-  from  Calcutta  to  Kurnaul — or, 
as  it  soon  will  extend,  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawer — and  the  great  Ganges  canal,  it 
can  never  be  said  by  a  future  Government, 
that  they  have  left  behind  them  no  traces 
of  beneficent  rule. 

The  great  Trunk  Road  from  Calcutta  to 
onr  north-western  frontier — a  metalled  or 
Macadamized  road — will  in  its  integrity  ex- 
tend along  a  line  of  1423  miles — 965  of 
which  have  been  already  completed.  The 
cost  of  construction  has  been  estimated  at 
£1000  per  mile  :  and  the  annual  outlay  for 
keeping  the  whole  in  repair  will  be  £50,000. 
Another  great  road  from  Bombay  to  Agra, 
and  another  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  are 
also  in  course  of  construction.  The  length 
of  the  former  is  734  miles — that  of  the 
latter  1 170.  These  roads  are  not  Macada- 
mized, except  in  particular  parts.  The  cost 
of  the  former  is  estimated  at  £330  per  mile, 
and  the  latter  at  £500.  These  calculations 
exclude  the  cost  of  convict  labour,  whioh  is 
largely  employed  upon  the  work,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  Company's  regular  servants 
who  superintend  them. 

By  these  roads  Agra,  Bombay,  and  Cal- 
cutta are  united  ;  and  from  the  former 
place  a  communication  is  opened  up  to  the 
very  borders  of  Afghanistan.  But  besides 
these  great  undertakings,  a  vast  number  of 
cross-roads  have  been  constructed — every- 
where facilitating  the  internal  traffic  of  the 
country.  A  lino  of  railway  in  each  of  the 
three  Presidencies  has  been  sanctioned,  and 
already,  under  a  government  guarantee,  are 
these  great  works  in  progress.    It  will  be 


no  small  thing  in  itself  if  a  line  of  railways, 

uniting  all  the  capitals  of  India,  should  re- 
mind a  future  generation  of  Hindoos  that 
the  science  of  the  white  man,  on  their  track- 
less plains,  annihilated  time  and  space.  But 
a  work  still  more  marvellous  than  this  is 
about  to  bewilder  the  understandings  of  our 
untutored  Indian  subjects.  The  electric  te- 
legraph will  soon  be  in  active  operation.  • 
Lines  of  wires  connecting  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  Agra,  Simla,  and  Lahore,  will 
flash  from  one  point  to  another  the  com- 
mands of  Government,  and  the  tidings  of 
great  events;  and  the  shroffs  in  th$  Cal- 
cutta Bazaar,  at  a  trifling  cost,  may  convey 
intelligence  to  their  correspondents,  five 
hundred  miles  off,  in  less  time  than  it  now 
takes  them  to  write  a  letter  of  advice. 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  material  works 
which  the  English  in  India  have  constructed, 
there  are  none  which  will  contribute  more 
largely  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
country,  than  our  canals  of  irrigation  in 
those  fine  provinces  of  upper  India  where 
the  water-supply  is  precarious.  A  memo- 
randum on  this  subject,  prepared  in  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  India  House, 
contains  so  much  that  it  is  important  and 
interesting  to  know,  that  we  transcribe  it 
entire : — 

"  The  whole  volume  of  water  from  the  rivers 
of  the  Himalayas,  available  for  irrigation,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  24,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  in  the  dry  season,  viz. : — 

Ganges,  .      .             .  6,750 

Jumna,   ....  2,870 

Ravee,    ....  3,000 

Chenaub,       .      .      .  5,000 

Sutlej  at  Rooper,    .       .  £600 

Jhelum,  ....  4,000 


24,120 


"  Each  cubic  foot  per  second  has  been  found 
adequate  for  the  annual  irrigation  of  218  acres 
of  land,  but  as  one-third  only  of  a  district  is 
usually  irrigated,  the  remainder  bearing  dry 
crops  not  requiring  irrigation,  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  per  second  would  be  sufficient  for  the  irri- 
gation of  654  acres,  or  about  one  British  square 
mile;  a  surface  of  24,000  square  miles  may 
therefore  be  ultimately  irrigated  by  these  rivers. 

■  Of  the  entire  volume  of  water  hitherto  run- 
ning waste,  one  portion  has  already  been  applied 
to  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  whole  stream  of 
the  Jumna  has  been  diverted  from  the  main 
channel  into  two  canals,  called  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Jumna  Canals. 


The  length  of  the  Western  Canal, 

with  its  branches,  extends  to  42") 
That  of  the  Eastern,  to  .  155 

Total,  580 
"  The  Ganges  Canal  is  rnpidly  advancing  to 
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completion.    In  main  object  is  the  irrigation  of 

the  North-Western  Province*.  A  ridge  of  land 
rises  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
country,  and  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  boat, 
eloping  down  on  the  one  side  to  the  Jumna,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Ganges.  The  canal  has  been  ! 
constructed  on  the  top  of  this  to  the  vicinity  of 
Allyghur,  whence  it  diverges  in  two  channels, 
one  to  Cawnpore,  and  the  other  to  Humeerpore, 
via  Etawa,  with  three  offsets  termed  the  Futto- 
ghur,  Bolundshuhur,  and  Cocl  branches. 

"  The  total  length  of  the  canal,  with  its 
branches,  will  be  810  miles,  vix.  :— 

Hurdwar  to  Allyghur,  .  .  180 
Allyghur  to  Cawnpore,  .  .  .  170 
Allyghur  to  Humeerpore,  .  .  180 
Branch  to  Futteghur,  .  .  .170 
Branch  to  Bolundshuhur,  .  .  00 
Branch  to  Coel  50 

"810 

"  The  total  cost  of  the  canal  is  estimated  at 
£1,555,548,  of  which  £722,550  has  been  already 
expended.  It  is  believed  that  water  will  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  main  lines  in  the  course  of  next 
year." 

Another  important  work  in  progress  is 
the  Barce  Dooab  Canal,  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Napier,  is  begin- 
ning to  span  the  most  important  tracts  of 
the  Punjab.  Unless  present  appearances 
are  strangely  deceptive,  that  newly  acquired 
country  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
exhibit  the  finest  illustration  of  the  benign 
influence  of  British  rule  to  be  found  in  the 
entire  range  of  the  territorial  history  of  the 
East. 

But  it  is  not  only  through  such  works  as 
these  that  the  beneficence  of  the  Company's 
rule  has  influenced  the  lives  of  the  teeming 
millions  of  Hindostan.  We  have  even 
greater  works  to  boast  of  than  these  victories 
over  arid  soils  and  other  material  obstructions 
—works  of  moral  regeneration,  triumphs  of 
reason  and  humanity,  groat  successes  accom- 
plished by  the  benevolent  energies  of  Chris- 
tian gentlemen,  in  the  face  of  all  such  diffi- 
culties and  denials  as  are  ever  thrown  in  the 
way  of  social  progress  by  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  the  gross  selfishness  of  men 
with  vested  interests  in  barbarism  and  false- 
hood. It  was  no  easy  work  that  we  set  our- 
selves when  we  attempted  to  root  out  the 
inhuman  practices  which  have  so  long  defiled 
the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  to  prevent 
a  nation,  grown  grey  in  horrid  superstition, 
from  perpetrating  the  rankest  crimes  under 
the  shelter  of  a  cruol  and  irrational  faith. 
There  were  many  difficulties,  but  not  the 
least  of  them  was  this, — that  many  large- 
minded  men,  whose  humane  and  rational  in- 
stincts urged  them  forward,  unhesitatingly 
and  uncompromisingly,  to  make  war  upon  I 


these  barbarous  superstitions,  were  restrain- 
ed and  embarrassed  by  the  feeling  that  the 
English  ruler  had  constructively  pledged 
himself  to  his  native  subjects  to  respect  the 
religion  and  the  customs  of  the  country. 
Men  there  were,  too, — not  large-minded,  not 
Christian  in  anything  but  name,  —  who 
thought,  or  affected  to  think,  the  Hindoos  a 
very  moral  and  religious  people,  and  argued 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  and  their 
customs  alone.  The  opinions  of  the  latter 
were  of  small  account ;  but  the  "  good  faith" 
of  the  British  Government  was  a  great  mat- 
ter— it  was  to  be  upheld  in  all  its  purity  and 
integrity ;  and  many  candid  conscientious 
men  were  embarrassed  and  perplexed  when 
they  came  to  array  on  one  side  the  conside- 
ration of  their  abstract  duties  as  civilized 
and  Christian  men,  and  on  the  other  the  ob- 
ligation of  respecting  the  pledges  under  the 
shelter  of  which  the  people  of  India  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  our  rule.  It  was  ne- 
cessary under  such  circumstances  to  do  no- 
thing hastily  and  precipitately.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  enquire  and  examine — to  ascertain 
what  wero  really  articles  of  religious  faith, 
and  what  the  mere  after-grafts  of  a  venal 
priesthood,  or  a  pride-inflated  aristocracy. 
Knowledge,  therefore,  preceded  action.  Ori- 
ental scholarship  was  made  the  handmaiden 
of  civilisation.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  learn 
what  the  old  Hindoo  lawgivers  had  really 
taught,  what  their  religious  books  really  in- 
culcated. And  in  time  it  came  to  pass  that 
English  gentlemen  better  understood  the 
scriptures  of  the  people  than  their  own  most 
learned  Brahmins,  and  could  prove  that 
much  of  the  iniquity,  supposed  to  be  encour- 
aged or  sanctioned  by  their  religion,  had  the 
support  of  nothing  better  than  a  modern  in- 
terpolation, or  a  false  reading  of  an  ancient 
passage. 

All  this  aided  us  greatly ;  and  little  by 
little  we  rose  in  Christian  courage,  and 
dared  to  do  right.  For  years  and  years  we 
had  suffered  in  our  own  provinces,  almost, 
indeed,  under  the  shadow  of  the  vice-regal 
palace  of  Calcutta,  thp  Hindoo  widow  to 
ascend  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  and 
stimulated  by  selfish  relatives  and  corrupt 
priests,  to  devote  herself  to  a  cruel  death, 
sitting  with  the  head  of  the  rotting  corpse 
in  her  lap,  whilst  the  flames  gathered  around 
her.  We  were  bound  to  respect  the  re- 
ligious rites  and  the  social  usages  of  the 
people,  and  so  we  suffered  theso  fearful 
murders  to  be  committed  at  our  very  doors. 
The  habitual  murder  of  infant  female  chil- 
dren among  certain  tribes — a  system  which 
in  somo  parts  of  the  country  had  reduced 
the  female  population  to  a  small  per  ccn* 
I  tage  on  the  gross  amount — had  also  gone 
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on  from  generation  to  generation,  without 
hinde ranee  or  interruption.  No  effort  had 
been  made  to  arrest  the  desolating  evil.  It 
was  little  known— not  at  all  understood. 
The  Hajpoots  believed  that  they  bad  an 
undoubted  right  to  poison  their  daughters 
as  soon  as  they  were  born.  But  in  process 
of  time  earnest-minded  and  bold-hearted 
men  arose  to  suppress  these  great  iniquities. 
The  Home-government  encouraged  their 
efforts.  Suttee,  in  our  own  provinces,  was 
utterly  abolished  under  the  government  of 
Lord  William  Bcntinck.  And  what  had 
been  done  authoritatively  within  our  own 
dominions,  we  attempted  to  effect  by  ex- 
postulation and  discouragement  in  the  na- 
tive states.  Female  infanticide,  if  not  al- 
together extirpated,  has  been  much  dimin- 
ished in  all  parts  of  India.  In  our  own 
provinces  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  Thuggee, 
another  hideous  evil — the  systematic  pro- 
fessional strangling  of  unsuspecting  men 
— lias,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  well-directed 
efforts,  been  almost  entirely  struok  down 
and  demolished.  The  great  murder-gangs 
have  been  broken  up.  The  whole  system, 
with  all  its  religious  rites  and  ceremonial 
observances,  has  been  thoroughly  laid  bare  | 
and  anatomized;  and  it  cannot  stand  up 
against  the  perfect  knowledge  which  we 
have  acquired  of  tho  dreadful  subject.  The 
human  sacrifices,  once  so  common  in  the 
Khond  and  other  countries,  have  been  sup- 
pressed ;  much  has  been  done  to  discourage 
the  barbarous  customs  and  fearful  orgies 
with  which  some  of  the  Hindoo  festivals 
are  celebrated.  And  for  many  years  now 
has  the  general  tendency  of  British  admin- 
istration in  India  been  towards  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  the  unholy  rites  and  criminal 
practices  which  defilo  tho  religious  and  social 
systems  of  the  people  among  whom  we 
dwell.  It  may  be  very  true  that  more 
might  have  been  done,  but  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  race  of  conquer- 
ors would  have  accomplished  half  as  much. 

External  efforts,  such  as  these,  for  the 
suppression  of  iniquities  so  long  tacitly  en- 
couraged by  tho  English  in  India,  are  wor- 
thy of  all  commendation.  Doubtless  they 
have  done  much  to  advance  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  the  people;  but 
more  must  be  looked  for  from  our  internal 
efforts.  The  real  influence  must  be  from 
within.  It  is  something  to  suppress  such 
evils  as  we  have  glanced  at ;  but  it  would 
be  better  still  that,  without  any  display  of 
force  or  any  manifestation  of  the  law,  they 
should  quietly  die  out,  under  tho  destroying 
influence  of  a  general  diffusion  of  truth  and 
a  general  spread  of  intelligence.  The  real 
remedy  for  all  theso  evils  is  education.  I 


That  the  English  in  India  have,  of  late 

years,  done  much  to  diffuse  among  the 
people  the  light  of  European  knowledge,  is 
one  of  the  truths  on  which  the  historian  of 
the  present  Charter  will  delight  to  dwell ; 
but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted, 
that  only  to  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  tho  inhabitants  of  India  have  these  bles- 
sings yet  been  imparted.  We  have  only 
as  yet  made  a  beginning ;  but  it  is  a  great 
one.  National  education  even  in  England 
is  still  only  in  its  infancy.  When  we  con- 
sider the  immense  area  over  which  our 
schools  must  bo  planted,  and  tho  teeming 
millions  who  are  to  be  brought  within  their 
reach,  we  must  not  be  disheartened  because 
our  progress  is  slow.  Little  by  little,  the 
light  of  knowledge  will  radiate  from  the 
largo  towns  to  the  small  villages.  It  is 
probable  that  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  system  of  education  established 
in  our  Indian  colleges  ;  that  too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  on  polite  literature  ;  that  a 
little  more  practicality  would  have  been 
desirable;  but  we  cannot  here  afford  to 
enter  upon  the  criticism  of  details.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  a  vigorous  impulse  has 
been  given  to  native  education  in  all  tho 
three  Presidencies  of  India ;  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  are  earnest  in  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  their  servants  to  promote 
this  great  object ;  and  that  the  results,  to 
those  who  read  them  aright,  aro  full  of  con- 
solation and  encouragement.  "  As  soon  as 
a  little  fellow,"  says  an  able  contemporary 
writer,  "  could  be  made  to  understand  that 
the  earth  was  25,000  miles  round,  there  was 
an  end  to  his  belief  in  the  Shastres." 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  ho  should  cease 
to  believe  in  tho  Shastres;  it  is  the  desire 
of  Christian  men  that  he  should  believe  in 
something  better.  Upon  tho  vexata  questio 
of  tho  introduction  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
into  tho  Government  schools  and  colleges, 
we  do  not  now  purpose  to  touch.  It  should 
be  fully  investigated,  or  not  handled  at  all. 
But  no  controversy  is  suggested  by  the 
consideration  of  the  present  state  of  mis- 
sionary labour  in  India.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Campbell,  on  most  subjects 
a  trustworthy  authority,  says, — 

"Tho  progress  of  Christianity  in  India,  by 
the  influence  of  private  missionaries,  cannot,  in 
truth,  be  said  to  bo  great.  I  believe  that  they 
have  some  success  in  tho  south,  where  the  Je- 
suits had  preceded  them,  and  where  they  found 
a  largo  body  of  Christians ;  but  even  there  the 
Protestants  are  few;  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  attempt  to  Christianize  the  natives  has  en- 
tirely failed.  We  have  made  some  infidels, 
but  very  few  sincere  Christians,  and  arc  not 
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likely,  on  the  present  system,  to  moke  many 

mnro  " 

Wc  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Campbell's 
statements  and  opinions — the  statements 
and  opinions  of  one  who  has  seen  much  and 
thought  much,— but  the  erroneousness  of 
this  is  too  patent  to  all  who  have  studied 
the  great  subject  of  Indian  Missions  for  us 
to  sufFer  any  question  to  be  raised  by  this 
unhesitating  announcement  that  the  Bengal 
missionaries  have  "entirely  failed."  We 
know,  indeed,  that  there  are  extensive  mis- 
sion-fields in  Bengal,  where  Christian  truth 
has  been  sown  broad-cast.  What  the  re- 
sult of  Protestant  Missions  in  India  has 
really  been,  may  be  gathered  from  some 
important  statements  recently  published  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mullens.*  These  statements 
are  too  detailed  and  too  authoritative  for  us 
to  doubt  their  authenticity.  At  the  end  of 
1850,  according  to  these  .statements,  it 
would  appear  that  there  were  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  in  connexion  with  our  Protestant 
Missions,  403  missionaries  (22  of  whom  are 
ordained  natives);  551  unordained  native 
preachers;  309  native  churches;  103,000 
native  christians;  and  17,309  communicants. 
There  is  enough,  in  short,  in  the  statistics 
of  Christian  missions  in  India,  and  in  the 
progress  of  education  and  enlightenment 
among  the  native  population,  even  within 
the  present  generation,  to  rebuke  the  doubts 
and  fears  alike  of  those  friendly  and  those 
hostile  to  tho  good  cause.  Tho  missionary 
enterprisc  is  as  yet  comparatively  only  in 
its  infancy.  But  tho  triumph  of  Christianity 
in  India  may  be  nearer  than  either  friends 
or  foes,  only  a  few  years  since,  could  have 
imagined  ;  and  the  association  of  the  educa- 
tional with  the  missionary  efforts,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
It  may  seem,  indeed,  that  even  the  little 
flock  of  professed  native  christians  gives  an 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  spread  of  real 
Christianity.  It  may  be  said  that  many  of 
the  professing  native  christians  are  christians 
only  in  name.  Wo  know  it,  and  we  de- 
plore it,  but  there  is  room  in  the  statements 
already  given  for  very  large  allowances  and 
depreciations ;  and  yet  still  the  balance  of 
the  good  results  will  be  sufficiently  cheer- 
ing to  gladden  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
looks  earnestly  for  the  evangelization  of  our 
heathen  fellow-subjects  in  the  East.  And 
what  is  there  in  tho  thought  of  evangeliza- 
tion abhorrent  to  reason  and  common 
sense? — what  is  there  to  make  intelligent 
and  enlightened  men  shrug  their  shoulders 

•  Published  originally  as  an  article  in  the  Calcutta 
Review,  and  subsequently,  in  a  separate  form  with 
the  name  of  tho  writer  attached. 


and  shake  their  heads  ?   To  us  it  appears, 

indeed,  only  wonderful  that  intelligent  and 
enlightened  men,  tracing  tho  progress  of 
British  power  in  the  East  from  its  humble 
beginning  up  to  its  present  still  incompleted 
grandeur,  and  seeing  how,  in  spite  of  all 
hindrances  and  discouragements,  in  defiance 
of  all  human  calculations,  it  has  continued 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  expand 
and  to  gather  strength,  should  doubt  for 
a  moment  that,  for  some  great  ends  of  his 
own,  God  has  committed  all  this  vast  coun- 
try, and  all  these  teeming  millions  to  our 
care.  And  if  this  is  to  be  believed  at  alL 
what  difficulty  is  there  in  the  farther  belief 
that  the  great  end  is  the  highest  and  holiest 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive,  an  end 
altogether  worthy  of  the  infinite  goodness 
that  shapes  it?  To  us  it  seems,  indeed,  the 
greatest  of  all  difficulties  to  believe  anything 
else.  Tho  history  of  India  is  full  of  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities — of  wonderful  mys- 
teries and  enigmas,  to  those  who  go  groping 
about  in  the  dark,  and  bewildering  them- 
selves with  thoughts  of  human  agencies, 
finite  and  self-contained.  But  reading  it 
with  the  eye  of  Faith,  all  difficulties  are 
smoothed  away,  all  perplexities  are  unra- 
veiled,  all  mysteries  are  solved.  The  truth 
lies  before  us,  clear  and  simple  in  its  beauty 
and  its  grandeur,  open  to  the  comprehension 
of  a  child. 
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11  Wi  will  abolish  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  tramfer  its  jurisdiction  and  functions  to 
the  Courts  of  law  at  Westminster ;  and 
then  we  will  go  down  to  those  Courts  and 
open  the  shutters,  and  break  some  of  the 
windows,  and  let  in  the  light.and  air  of  com- 
mon  sense  and  reason,  and  sweep  away  all 
the  cobwebs  and  rubbish  of  technicalities, 
and  make  quite  new  things  of  them ;  and 
then  we  will  split  them  into  as  many  lesser 
courts  as  there  are,  or  should  be  counties, 
or,  say,  departments  in  the  land ;  and  we 
will  have  small  Judges  in  these  Courts  to 
administer  great  justice  at  every  man's  door ; 
and  we  will  be  non-litigants,  and.  a  prosper- 
ous  and  happy  people." — The  lawyers  and 
the  public  are  now  members  of  the  Happy  ! 
Family,  and  the  golden  age  has  just  begun,  j 

The  settlement  of  all  the  great  political  j 
questions  has  left  the  public  only  legal  and 
social  reform.  From  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
down  to  the  passing  of  tho  Reform  bill,  two 
parties  divided  the  empire; — the  party  of 
progress,  and  that  of  "the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  ;"  and  the  strugglo  has  at  length 
closed,  by  tho  last  of  a  long  series  of  tri- 
umphs,— that  of  Free  Trade. 

Exciting  and  interesting  as  is  the  history 
of  contests,  which  have  gradually  worked 
out  and  settled  the  constitution  of  England, 
they  were  productive  of  one  great  evil. 
While  engaged  in  discussing  tho  doctrines 
of  divine  and  hereditary  right,  the  powers  of 
the  magistrate,  and  the  duties  of  the  people, 
the  minor  matters,  upon  which  the  home 
happiness  of  the  population  depended,  were 
utterly  forgotten.  As  if  to  make  up  for  long 
neglect,  each  reformer  is  now  more  eager 
than  his  brother ;  and  in  nothing  is  the 
fury  wilder,  than  on  that  very  subject  upon 
which,  of  all  others,  caution  would  be  wis- 
dom. A  bare  lifetime  cannot  master  laws 
which  the  superficial  study  of  an  hour  is  now 
sufficient  to  overthrow.  Great  interests  are 
at  present  dependent  on  the  rashness  of  a 
fierce  impulse,  and  the  unregulated  fury  of 
an. impatient  passion.  Undoubtedly,  many 
are  the  reforms  necessary  to  harmonize  me- 
diaeval laws  with  modem  civilization.  Cen- 
turies cannot  pass  without  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  anomalous,  unjust,  and  pervorse  rules. 
How  they  began  and  crept  into  the  system 
none  can  tell.  One  judge  repeats  the  error 
which  another  had  begun,  and  others  had 
continued.  The  ivy  creeps  over  tho  ruin, 
though  we  tako  no  account  of  the  gradual 


spreading  of  the  livery  of  decay.  Our  judi- 
cial institutions  like  all  other  establishments 
decline, — we  oppose  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease by  palliatives  till  palliatives  fail,  and  at 
last  arrive  at  that  stage  when  the  alternative 
is  offered,  of  a  thorough  renovation,  or  the 
uttor  destruction  of  the  system,  as  happened 
fifty  years  ago,  in  revolutionary  France. 

The  horror  of  law  and  lawyers  was  not 
without  foundation  in  England.    A  more 
complicated  and  technical  system  of  law 
than  that  of  our  English  brethren  was  never 
known  in  the  whole  history  of  civilized 
nations.    The  laws  of  France,  of  Germany, 
and  of  Scotland,  are  derived  in  part  from 
the  system  of  neighbouring  countries,  and 
from  the  great  fountain  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. To  these  were  added  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  local  customs,  traceable  to  the  remote 
ages  when  the  northern  conquerors  brought 
them  from  their  native  wilds,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Western  Empire.    A  book  of 
French,  of  German,  or  of  Scottish  luw,  is 
intelligible  to  people  who  have  not  made  it 
thjeir  study.    A  book  of  English  reports  is 
unintelligible  even  to  the  professional  law- 
yer of  another  country.  The  probability  is, 
that  tho  decision  turned  not  upon  the  merits 
of  the  dispute,  but  upon  some  technicality 
of  pleading.    This  great  misfortune  to  the 
English  law  and  the  English  people,  has 
produced  more  cruel  agony,  than  all  the 
wars  that  have  cursed  the  land  for  a  thou- 
sand years.    A  technical  system  is  neces- 
sarily a  costly  one,  and  as  that  of  England 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  one  respect  it  is  con- 
sistent a-   to  th.   -  ther.    B<  th  in  its  t/han- 
i -i  ;  \  ami  ( '<  piiOMou  Law  Court   the  amount 
of  costs  which  may  be  run  up  in  a  simplo 
suit  is,  to  persons   acquainted  with  the 
moderation  of  other  systems,  something  ap- 
palling.   The  heavy  oppression  struck  down 
here  and  there  a  miserable  family,  ruined  by 
victory  in  a  Chancery  lawsuit.   As  the  coun- 
try increased  in  wealth  the  victims  became 
moro  numerous,  the  outcry  more  of  the 
character  of  a  general  clamour.  What  amount 
of  discontent  is  necessary  to  move  the  tardy 
wheel  of  legislative   improvement,  what 
quantity  of  the  law's  injustice  must  be  en- 
dured before  relief  is  given,  depends  much 
upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  outcry. 
A  mon  like  Lord  Eldon,  swearing  by  his 
own  virtues  and  tho  memory  of  his  ances- 
tors, stopped  for  half  a  century  tho  onward 
tendency  of  the  times,  which  in  his  eyes 
was  only  a  sinful  and  fatal  progression.  In 
good  time,  ho  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
Tho  slowly  accumulating  wrath  of  years 
was  concentrated  to  a  point ;  and  legal  re- 
form was  at  length  acknowledged  as  em- 
bracing all  the  largeness  of  national,  and  all 
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the  individuality  of  private  interest.  Such 
unanimity  of  approval  has  never  yet  been 
gained  for  any  object  however  intrinsically 
laudable,  however  sincerely  promoted,  or 
however  enthusiastically  desired.  In  other 
matters,  whero  it  is  difficult  to  act  with  con- 
viction and  success,  men  grow  disposed  to 
float  with  the-  current  of  events,  and  to  sail 
idly  onwards.  In  the  matter  of  legal  reform 
such  timid  fatalism  is  now  proclaimed  to  be 
a  denial  of  the  whole  art  of  government,  and 
the  surrender  of  our  reason  to  our  fears. 

The  lamentable  blunder  made  in  Eng- 
land, was  in  the  utter  refusal  of  the  Eng- 
lish lawyers,  to  accept  the  aid  of  any  wisdom 
ab  extra.  Thoy  wore  content  to  measure 
the  duty  of  the  present  generation  by  the 
performances  of  the  past.  The  Morton 
barons,  who  livo  in  so  many  declamatory 
passages,  as  patriots  who  preserved  intact 
the  liberties  of  England,  were  in  truth  its 
worst  oppressors.  Their  famous  "  Kohtmus 
leges  Angl\a\  mutari"  fixed  down  upon  the 
English  people  the  barbarisms  of  an  imper- 
fect code.  Tho  division  of  Common  Law 
and  Equity,  administered  in  different  Courts, 
harmonizes  neither  with  our  ideal  of  a  good 
system  nor  with  our  practical  instincts.  A 
more  fruitful  source  of  misery  never  afflicted 
the  English  people.  It  has  entailed  upon 
them  tho  cost  of  double  establishments, — 
which,  to  so  great  a  nation,  is  perhaps  the 
smallost  evil.  Along  with  this  it  has  produ- 
ced all  the  uncertainties  consequent  upon 
discordant  jurisdictions.  80  narrow  is  the 
distinction  between  law  and  equity,  that  the 
most  experienced  in  the  Courts  is  often 
baffled.  Tho  labour  of  a  lifetime  is  in- 
sufficient to  insure  certainty  as  to  whether  an 
action  at  law,  or  relief*  in  equity,  should  be 
resorted  to.  The  courso  is  taken  ;  years  of 
litigation  follow,  long  bills  of  costs  run  up, 
and  at  last  the  equity  suitor  is  dismissed, 
because  of  the  blunder  of  his  lawyer  in  not 
taking  a  remedy  at  law,  which  he  had  from 
the  beginning.  And  this  aamo  remedy  at 
law  was  a  matter  pondered  over  at  many  an 
anxious  consultation,  and  dismissed  at  last 
as  a  remedy  too  speculative  to  bo  tried. 
The  expense,  delay,  and  vexation,*  con- 
sequent upon  such  a  system,  are  not  the 
least  of  the  evils  which  it  generates.  It  does 
injury  to  tho  law  itself.  It  is  dangerous  to 
create  a  profound  feeling  of  injustice.  It  is 
inexpedient  at  all  limes  to  refuse  a  man  his 
claims,  not  from  want  of  merit,  but  from 
over  refinement  and  attachment  to  form. 
Under  the  infliction  of  such  a  trial,  it  is 
difficult  for  minds  tho  most  oquablo  to 
acknowledge  tho  wisdom  of  a  technicality ; 

•  Not  cured  by  15  &  18  Vict  c.  8C,  ♦  62. 


and  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surpriso,  if  even 
tho  most  philosophical  of  men,  carry  their 
indignation  from  tho  technical  judge  up  to 
the  perverted  law. 

The  subject  exhibits  another  illustration 
of  the  evil  bias  of  self-interest  on  the  human 
mind.  Chancery  barristers  have  written 
pamphlets  in  which  thoy  denounce  tho  ab- 
surdities of  special  pleading  ; — special  plead- 
ers retort  by  an  exposition  of  the  infirmities 
of  their  neighbours.  Each  holds  to  his  own 
as  the  perfection  of  jurisprudence,  utterly 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  bell  is  on  tho 
stroke  by  which  an  impatient  public  will 
announce  tho  end  of  both.  The  pedantry,— 
the  hostility  to  all  enlarged  and  generous 
views — the  disregard  of  every  principle  that 
does  not  address  itself  to  tho  exigencies  of 
tho  hour,  the  senseless  passion  for  routine, 
and  an  unreasoning  suspicion  of  theory,  have 
been,  until  recent  days,  tho  unfortunato 
characteristics  of  tho  men  to  whom  tho 
destinies  of  the  English  law  have  been 
entrusted.  Tho  denunciations  against  them 
now  are  not  the  mere  outcries  of  a  senseless 
antipathy,  but  tho  settled  convictions  of 
intelligent  men.  Unhappily  for  tho  lawyers, 
they  have  clung  to  antiquated  formulas  with 
a  blind  fatality  of  error,  which  made  their 
very  sterility  a  part  of  their  merit.  Every 
proposed  improvement  was  met  with  objec- 
tions of  that  plausible  character,  which  self- 
interest  can  always  borrow  from  theory  at 
a  moment's  warning.  Words  were  evoked 
which  arc  now  meaningless,  and  appeals 
made  to  traditions  which  belong  to  tho  past, 
while  all  appreciation  was  lost  of  present 
times,  characters,  and  conditions.  The  re- 
forms recently  adopted  have  keen  made 
with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  quivering 
voice.  Special  pleading  still  lives,  and  Chan- 
cery is  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Merits  are  seen 
in  tho  fragments  which  are  wanting  in  the 
whole ;  and  tho  wreck  is  clung  to  with 
chivalrous  devotion,  with  all  the  greater  love 
that  it  is  the  object  of  a  universal  detesta- 
tion. Tii-  recent  changes  will  in  tho  end 
disappoint  even  their  authors.  They  are 
based  upon  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
necessity  of  the  hour.  They  disappoint  by 
a  false  moderation  and  irritating  timidity, 
which  can  have,  and  deserves  to  have,  no 
other  result,  but  to  excite  only  to  disappoint, 
and  postpone  for  a  few  months  longer  a 
more  sweeping,  more  hastv,  and  therefore 
more  dangerous  change.  It  is  painful  thus 
to  run  round  tho  dreary  circle  of  expectation, 
disappointment,  indignation,  and  abuse; 
each  Parliamentary  session  blundering  on  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  untimely  wisdom, 
taught  by  the  consequences  of  folly. 

Can  there  bo  in  truth  a  clearer  case  for 
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the  application  of  the  scalping  knife  than 
the  system  of  special  pleading  in  England. 
Instead  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  being 
allowed  to  tell  a  plain  story  in  plain  words, 
they  were  compelled  to  state  it  in  innu- 
merable pleas,  with  ever  so  many  counts — 
each  plea  with  its  replication,  rejoinder,  sur- 
rejoinder— with  difficulties  at  every  stage, 
until  at  last  a  stage  was  arrived  at  when 
the  pleader  must  stop.  Then  he  set  to 
work  and  extracted  the  great  object  of  all 
this  laborious  dialectics — a  single  issue : — 
"Hence  duplicity,  variance,  departure,  im- 
materiality, and  ghostly  shapes  of  all  kinds, 
dropping  mischief  from  their  paper  wings, 
come  hovering  round  in  the  gloom  to  in- 
hale the  reek  of  the  sacrifice.  Then  what 
has  been  adjudged  to  be  oxact  in  one 
case,  must  be  exact  in  another.  Then  what 
has  been  adjudged  not  to  bo  exact  in  one 
case,  cannot  be  exact  in  another.  Then  the 
precedent-book  becomes  the  bed  of  Pro-' 
oustes.  Add  to  this  the  obsolete  phrase- 
ology of  olden  times,  not  quite  English, 
not  quite  French,  not  quite  anything  at  all, 
stamped  like  the  willow  pattern  on  all  this 
brittle  crockery." — Legal  Iambics. 

The  establishment  of  the  County  Courts 
was  the  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  That  they  have  been 
successful  after  such  a  failure,  is  saying  little 
in  their  behalf.  That  thoy  have  been  more 
successful  than  similar  Courts  in  other 
countries,  is  to  give  them  credit  for  what 
they  do  not  deserve.  Limited  in  their  ju- 
risdiction to  a  certain  sum,  they  are  also 
limited  in  regard  to  the  character  of  ac- 
tions. All  equitable  suits  are  still  only  to 
be  heard  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  present  an  unfavourable 
contrast  to  the  Sheriff  Courts  of  Scotland. 
Here  there  is  no  limit  as  to  amount,  no  re- 
striction as  to  the  character  of  the  suit ; 
and  the  loud  demand  now  made  for  the  in- 
troduction here  of  the  English  County 
Courts,  ignores  entirely  the  fact,  that  we 
have  them  already,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

If  the  English  County  Courts  have  been 
productive  of  blessings  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, these  have  been  obtained  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  great  body  of  men.  The  people  can- 
not run  from  Westminster  Hall,  as  from 
the  plague,  without  starvation  to  many. 
Every  change  in  practical  forms  is  produc- 
tive of  much  private  suffering.  No  ridicu- 
lous legal  writ,  whose  very  object  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  state,  can  bo  abolished  without  tak- 
ing the  bread  from  the  mouth  of  some  one. 
The  general  public  know  little  of  the  strug- 
gles of  professional  life  consequent  upon  the 
diverting  of  business  iuto  new  channels. 
Those  who  had  obtained,  if  not  fame,  at 


least  respectability  and  competence,  are  in 
a  moment  reduced  to  the  helpless  condition 
in  which  they  were  when  they  began  their 
studies, — left  upon  the  shore  high  and  dry, 
while  the  whole  stream  of  business  is  rush- 
ing elsewhere  It  is  lamentable,  at  the  pro- 
sent  moment,  to  look  at  the  condition  of 
the  English  Bar.  The  vast  army  of  bar- 
risters are  represented  by  a  still  vaster 
army  of  solicitors,  and  they  by  a  more  nu- 
merous body  of  subordinates,  all  struck  by 
the  same  heavy  blow  which  has  annihilated 
the  common  law  Courts  of  England.  Mi- 
grations arc  daily  taking  place  from  tho 
Inns  of  Court  in  London  to  tho  County 
Courts  in  rural  England,  or  to  the  Eldorado 
of  the  Australian  diggings.  The  distress 
which  all  this  indicates  is  almost  boyond 
belief,  and  certainly  constitutes  one  of  the 
clearest  cases  for  compensation, — if  compen- 
sation could  ever  be  admitted,  when  large 
classes  of  tho  community  are  ruined  by  im- 
perial laws,  rendered  necessary  for  tho  ge- 
neral good. 

In  fact,  the  profession  of  an  advocate  has 
seen  its  day.  No  longer  has  ho  the  same 
arena — no  longer  tho  same  important  ques- 
tions to  discuss.  No  longer  will  an  Erskino 
be  called  upon  to  defend  the  liberty  of 
speech,  or  to  contend  against  the  exploded 
maxims  of  the  Stuart  reigns.  The  consti- 
tution is  settled,  and  those  rights  of  gover- 
nor or  governed,  in  tho  discussion  of  which 
so  many  orators  have  acquired  immortality, 
arc  matters  of  debate  no  more.  The  pro- 
vince of  our  advocates  is  limited  to  the 
narrow  field  of  private  rights,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  there  is  necessary  as  much  force  of 
intellect  and  comprehensiveness  of  judg- 
ment,— without,  however,  tho  stimulus  to 
those  exhibitions  of  genius,  which  so  often 
awed  tyrannical  judges,  and  hurried  subser- 
vient juries  into  justice. 

As  a  means  of  attaining  a  livelihood,  it 
is  of  all  professions  the  worst.  Even  in 
the  best  times  it  was  a  lottery.  In  the 
present  day  we  summon  a  competent  wit- 
ness to  speak  of  its  demerits.  "  I  hear," 
(said  Lord  Denman,  in  one  of  his  recent 
letters  to  Lord  Brougham,)  "  from  all  quar- 
ters that  the  most  eminent  men  of  tho 
profession  sit  idle  in  Court,  and  that  the 
juniors  aro  losing  all  hopes  of  succeeding 
in  the  world  as  barristers."  In  tho  strug- 
gle for  the  small  share  of  business  that 
remains,  young  men  without  influence  and 
connexion,  either  in  their  county  or  with 
an  attorney,  are  sure  to  be  overborne.  In 
every  other  trade  or  profession  success  at- 
tends industry  and  integrity.  In  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate,  it  is  impossible,  a 
priori,  to  foretell  the  fate  of  talents  of  the 
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highest  order.  The  senior  wrangler  of  his 
day  has  gazed  with  intense  amazement,  at 
being  passed  cleverly  by  a  man  who  never 
entered  the  gates  of  a  university.  Powers 
of  practical  adaptation  to  the  business  of 
life,  and  a  fertile  and  ready  mind,  are  of 
more  avail  than  all  the  elegant  scholarship 
that  ever  came  from  Oxford.  Those,  too, 
who  have  had  all  the  backing  that  kith  and 
kin  among  attorneys  could  give  them,  and 
all  the  cases  which  their  own  or  their 
family  influence  could  secure  from  their 
own  county,  have  gone  no  farther.  While 
hope  is  at  the  prow,  and  youth  at  the  helm, 
they  sail  gaily  on,  making  much  motion 
but  little  progress.  The  next  stage  is  that 
of  heavy  juniors;  and  finally,  they  land 
safely  among  the  old  gossips,  whose  anec- 
dotes keep  up  the  connexion  between  the 
present  generation  and  the  one  about  to  quit 
the  scene.  No  study,  no  perseverance,  no 
patronage  can  insure  success ;  and  hence 
the  folly  of  throwing  away  so  much  un- 
doubted talent  as  now  wanders  forlorn, 
seeking  for  fame  and  bread,  and  destined 
to  a  miserable  life  of  inactivity  and  ob- 
livion. 

In  the  decline  of  professional  business, 
there  has  fallen  the  high  honour  and  morality 
of  the  Bar.  It  is  difficult  to  be  chivalrous 
under  the  pressure  of  narrow  means,  and  the 
rules  of  etiquette  stand  a  small  chance 
against  the  vulgar  necessities  of  the  hour. 

"  With  hut  few  exceptions  on  each  of  the  Cir- 
cuits, and  even  at  the  Chancery,  the  men  al- 
ready who  are  thriving  in  their  vocation,  arc 
not  the  well  read  and  profoundly  learned  law- 
yers, but  the  sons,  nephews,  and  cousins  of  attor- 
neys; a  tribe  of  underbred  men,  who  derive 
shelter  and  success  in  the  practice  of  hugging 
from  the  very  rules  which  forbid  it  to  a  higher 
calibre  of  men  and  minds ;  a  class  with  whom 
thrift  follows  fawning,  as  surely  as  shadows 
substance." — Law  Mag.,  vol.  xliv.  p.  272. 

It  is  melancholy  at  all  times  to  trace  the 
.  decline  and  fall  of  an  important  class  of  the 
community,  and  more  especially  of  a  class 
with  whose  history  is  associated  much  of  the 
history  of  England.  The  misfortune  of  the 
recent  changes  has  been  their  sudden  opera- 
tion. Whole  masses  have  been  overwhelmed 
without  time  for  preparation  against  the 
storm ;  and  hence,  in  their  very  despair,  they 
resort  to  means  of  safety  which  neither  a  nice 
sense  of  honour,  nor  any  but  a  peculiar  mora- 
lity can  justify.  Perhaps,  after  a  time,  when 
the  overstocked  numbers  of  the  profession 
arc  diminished  to  a  suitable  proportion  with 
the  business,  the  spirit  of  old  days,  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  present  times,  may  once 
again  revive.  We  hope  that  time  may  come 
before  the  extinction  of  the  race. 


Leaving,  however,  the  contemplation  of 
the  ruin  to  the  legal  profession  consequent 
on  the  recent  changes  in  England,  let  us  look 
at  the  changes  themselves,  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  introducing  them  into  Scotland. 
While  we  are  willing  to  take  from  England 
those  improvements  which  experience  has 
declared  useful,  we  must  hold  up  a  word  of 
warning  against  the  indiscriminate  adoption 
of  their  system  now  urged  upon  us  by  our 
English  neighbours.  Conceiving  the  law  of 
Scotland  to  bo  farther  advanced  without  ex- 
ception, than  that  of  England,  we  humbly 
think  that  unity  of  law  would  bo  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  own.  The 
exchangeable  value  of  a  great  sentiment 
may  be  over-estimated.  Unity  of  law  may 
be  purchased  at  a  sacrifice  too  costly.  The 
Scottish  people  will  hesitate  some  time  be- 
fore adopting  the  proposition  to  import 
wholesalo  the  Bankruptcy  law,  the  Law  of 
Succession,  and  the  County  Courts  of  Eng- 
land. A  vigorous  and  well  written  pamphlet 
by  Scotus,  has  exposed  with  the  undeniable 
power  of  figures,  the  folly  of  supplanting  the 
cheap  bankrupt  code  of  the  one  country  by 
the  cumbrously  expensive  one  of  our  neigh- 
bours. We  regret  that  our  limited  space, 
and  another  object,  prevent  us  pursuing  a 
discussion  which  Scotus  has  so  ably  con- 
ducted, and  in  which  we  cordially  follow 
him  until  he  comes  to  the  remedy  for  exist- 
ing evils.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  look 
merely  at  the  reforms  contemplated  in  the 
instrument  by  which  justice  is  dispensed, 
leaving  the  law  itself  for  another  and  more 
dispassionate  time. 

There  was  one  period  in  the  history  of 
Scotland  in  which  a  union  of  law  and  a  com- 
mon nationality  were  imminent  Had 
Edward  triumphed  at  Bannockburn,  and 
the  little  Scottish  army  been  dissipated — its 
leader  driven  into  exile,  or  trampled  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  English  cavalry,  what  a  story 
of  stirring  events  would  have  been  blotted 
out  from  the  history  of  mankind  !  what 
a  difference  in  the  Scotland  of  the  present 
time !  Out  of  the  panic-striken  flight  of  the 
English  army.  Providence,  which  shapes  the 
destinies  of  nations,  lias  wrought  a  unity  and 
a  purpose,  denied  to  the  largest  preparations 
and  the  most  elaborate  contrivances.  Acci- 
dents like  this  have  founded  a  dynasty  which 
time  has  since  swept  away.  The  fable  of 
Rome's  growth,  is  the  type  of  the  develop- 
ment into  which  men  arc  moulded,  by  a 
wisdom  greater  than  man's.  Over  all  the 
land,  from  Shetland  to  the  Solway,  would 
have  waved  the  English  flag.  In  every 
street  would  have  been  heard  the  accents  of 
the  English  tongue.  With  reference  to  the 
people,  one  of  two  things  would  have  hap- 
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pened, — either  that  they  would  have  sunk| 
into  the  degradation  of  a  conquered  race, 
like  the  Irish,  or  have  been  amalgamated 
with  their  Saxon  conquerors,  and  so  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  English  people.  In  all 
probability  the  latter  would  havo  been  the ! 
result.    The  whole  of  Lowland  Scotland 
was  then  filled  with  the  same  races  as  north- 1 
em  England, — community  of  language,  of 
feelings,  and,  in  part,  of  institutions  existed  ; 
and  hence,  the  elements  for  a  complete  fu- 
sion.   The  Celtic  portion  of  the  north  within  | 
the  Highland  line,  would  in  course  of  time 
have  fallen,  and  perhaps  not  a  century 
would  have  elapsed  before  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple would  have  looked  upon  the  defeat  of  I 
Bannockburn,  with  no  greater  reproach  than  I 
the  English  now  look  back  upon  Hastings.  | 
The  country  could  not  have  afforded  to  lose 
the  important  events  crowded  within  the 
memorable  600  years,  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  glorious  day  !    Within  that  time ' 
a  dynasty  arose  and  has  passed  away.  The 
Reformation  and  its  leader  gave  us  a  puri- 1 
fied   religion,  and  a  distinct  nationality. 
The  land  in  which,  if  Presbyterian  ism  was 
not  born,  it  was  at  least  cradled  and  nurtured 
into  manhood,  would  have  been  now  peace- 
fully under  the  shade  of  an  apostolic  episco- 
pate.    Our  General  Assemblies,  Synods, 
and  Presbyteries, — the  republican  equality 
of  our  religious  institutions,  would  have  been 
unknown;  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  general  Refor- 
mation, would  not  havo  given  its  lesson  to 
the  world. 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  the  laws  that  we 
should  have  found  the  most  striking  change. 
This  old  country,  which  has  for  centuries  of 
glory,  grown  and  flourished  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  one  of  the  most  philosophic 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  would  have  con- 
stituted the  Northern  Circuit  of  the  united 
kingdom.  What  Baliol,  even  in  his  most 
broken-spirited  hours,  most  cruelly  lament- 
ed, must  have  been  the  general  fate.  The 
Courts  of  Westminster  would  have  been  the 
supreme  judicatory,  from  which  all  judicial 
authority  would  emanate  to  the  subordinate 
Judges  of  the  North.  If  the  prevention  of 
all  this  were  an  evil,  Bannockburn  may  be 
charged  with  it.  Would  amalgamation  ever 
havo  left  us  in  the  high  position  which  we 
have  secured  by  our  independence?  The 
annals  of  mankind  do  not  display  a  more 
profitable  or  glorious  advancement.  We 
defy  all  countries  and  times,  all  govern- 
ments, all  anarchies,  to  produce  a  similar 
aggregate  of  steady  improvement,  and  so 
many  triumphs  accomplished  over  so  many 
obstacles. 

What  could  not  be  effected  forcibly,  is 


now  attempted  in  a  more  peaceful  way.  A 
number  of  English  gentlemen  have  formed 
themselves  into  various  societies,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  codification  of  their  own  laws,  but 
for  the  improvement  of  ours.  The  improve- 
ment consists  principally  in  doing  that 
which  we  have  struggled  for  so  many  ages 
to  prevent, — namely,  the  introduction  into 
Scotland,  by  very  much  the  worst  system 
of  law,  and  the  worst  mode  of  administering 
it,  known  in  any  country.  Possessed  alrea- 
dy of  a  simple  system,  easily  wrought  and 
easily  understood,  it  requires  the  exercise  of 
great  patience  to  listen  to  tho  proposal  for 
its  extinction,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
that  of  England  instead.  A  union  of  laws 
is  no  doubt  an  object  to  be  hoped  for,  but  it 
must  proceed  upon  one  basis  alone,  namely, 
the  adoption  by  England,  of  tho  better  sys- 
tem in  existence  here.  There  must  bo  some 
conformity  shown  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  age,  in  the  adoption  of  a  rational  and  en- 
lightened code  of  laws  in  room  of  tho  intole- 
rable inconveniences,  the  cumbrous  costli- 
ness, and  the  feudal  barbarisms  of  what 
Blackstone  described  as  the  perfection  of 
human  reason. 

Beyond  and  above  all  others,  the  promi- 
nent department  said  to  bo  thirsting  for  re- 
form is  the  Scottish  Sheriff  Court.  The  Eng- 
lish system  of  five  years'  antiquity,  or 
nothing, — such  is  the  offer.  Ours  is  decayed 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  mushroom  of  a 
night  pushes  aside  the  cedar  of  centuries. 
England  has  one  judge  with  a  large  income, 
Scotland  has  two  in  each  County  with  small 
incomes.  The  office-  of  Principal  Sheriff, 
therefore,  is  a  grievance.  Its  virtues  have 
been  sounded,  its  powers  exhausted.  Aged, 
effete,  and  ridiculous,  it  is  no  longer  in  uni- 
son with  the  times.  Half  a  century  has 
been  lost; — nonentities  passing  under  the 
official  name  of  "  Sheriffs,"  exist  in  society 
for  their  own  but  not  for  the  national  good. 
It  is  time  now  to  turn  them  out, — pluck  the 
gowns  from  their  backs,  lay  them  on  their 
Substitutes,  and  add  their  salaries  to  those 
of  the  latter.  Thus  the  whole  edifice  is  to 
be  remodelled  and  reconstructed  from  thedead 
level  of  tho  new  philosophy.  And  the  new 
erection  is  to  be  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
character,  the  object,  the  division,  and  the 
material  of  the  former  one. 

It  is  not  tho  first  time  that  society  has 
been  assailed  by  attempts  to  prostitute 

f;reat  names  to  interests  other  than  patriotic, 
f  we  live  in  an  age  of  transition,  wo  also 
live  in  an  age  of  shams.  Apart  from  the 
recent  interference  of  some  gentlemen  in 
London,  the  movement  in  Scotland  at  tho 
present  hour,  affords  another  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  popular  cries.  For 
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many  long  years  the  Sheriff-Substitutes  be- 
sieged the  doors  of  the  Treasury  for  an 
increase  of  salary.  They  came  with  humble 
petitions,  respectful  remonstrances,  appeals 
to  reason,  and  to  justice,  clamorous  descrip 
tions  of  the  expense  and  burden  of  a  large 
family  ;  but  as  thoy  could  bring  little  poli- 
tical influence  to  bear  on  their  behalf,  they 
generally  returned  as  unsuccessful  as  they 
went.  "Each  successive  Lord  Advocate 
in  vain  appealed  to.  The  County  mem- 
when  they  came  down  for  the  shooting 
season,  had  the  long  history  of  the  matter  ex- 
plained to  them ;  and  some  Substitute  bolder 
than  the  rest,  now  and  then  ventured  to  utter 
a  feeble  moan  over  tho  desolate  condition 
of  his  order,  in  the  columns  of  the  local  news- 
paper. Years  thus  rolled  on,  each  succeed- 
ing another  with  its  weary  disappointment, 
until  at  last  the  bright  idea  occurred  to 
them,  to  obtain  the  long  desired  increase  of 
their  salaries  by  the  spoliation  of  a  friend. 

Unhappily  there  has  thus  been  mingled 
with  tho  discussion  of  a  grave  question  the 
irritation  of  rude  personalities.  Tho  contro- 
versy began  with  a  pamphlet  from  a  Sheriff- 
Substitute  (No.  1  of  our  list,)  more  in  the 
tone  of  a  conqueror  returning  from  tho  field 
of  victory,  than  of  a  cautious  strategist  com- 
mencing an  uncertain  struggle.  The  key- 
note  thus  given  was  taken  up  by  other 
anonymous  pamphleteers.  Professing  as 
their  object  the  reform  of  a  national  institu- 
tion, the  Sheriff-Substitutes  seem  to  have 
forgotten  their  mission.  Sinking  into  obli- 
vion the  undoubted  grievances  of  their 
Courts,  they  have  expended  their  lamenta- 
tions over  their  own  ideal  woes,  and  their 
energies  on  imaginary  remedies.  They  have 
contrived  to  rouse  a  powerful  opposition 
,  against  important  practical  reforms,  by  a 
want  of  tho  wise  discretion  of  seizing  the 
mean  between  conflicting  energies.  Had 
they  not  printed  it  and  published  tho  lamen- 
tation, it  is  scarco  credible  to  think  that 
their  chief  grievance— greater  than  that  of 
insufficient  salary,  is  the  name  of  Substitute! 
The  mind  seems  to  have  become  morbid  in 
brooding  over  tho  sad  truth,  that 

"A  Substitute  only  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  bis  state, 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters." 

The  worst  of  all  means  was  adopted  to 
attain  the  coveted  exaltation.  Force  and 
dignity  might  have  been  imparted  to  the 
demand,  by  chariness  of  argument  and  truth- 
fulness of  statement.  Jealous  of  authority 
and  impatient  of  control,  the  assailants, 
however,  forgot,  for  the  moment, 


guage  of  decorum.  The  Sheriffs  have 
held  up  to  obloquy  and  derision,  and  tho  re- 
sult has  been  to  create  a  sympathy  for  the 
abused.  Taking  advantage  of  the  occasion, 
the  Sheriffs  have,  in  the  person  of  several 
champions,  stated  their  defence.  In  tho 
multitude  of  pamphlets  there  is  not  wisdom. 
A  wearisome  array  of  facts  and  figures  that 
lead  to  nothing  and  prove  nothing — state- 
ments  find  countor-statemcnts  of  exigencies 
and  grievances — of  injustice  perpetrated  by 
tho  one  party  with  contumely,  and  bomo 
by  the  other  with  patience — crowd  upon  tho 
mind  in  painful  and  cumbrous  confusion. 

Not  the  least  painful  are  the  personalities. 
Mr.  Napier,  speaking  with  tho  dignity  of  a 
Sheriff,  regards  with  scorn  the  insolence  of  a 
Substitute ; 


Have  we  not  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply  ; 
Ixmt  him  our  terror,  dress'd  him  with 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the 
Of  our  own  power "? 


love; 


Open  abuse  from  the  general  public  may 
be  toleratod.  It  is  tho  privilege  of  ignorance 
to  be  clamorous;  and  looking  to  tho  source 
from  which  it  springs,  the  stroke  loses  all 
its  point.  The  assailants  renounce  their 
opinions  on  better  knowledge,  and  thereby 
withdraw  their  invectives.  The  fiercest 
outcries  of  open  enemies  against  an  insti- 
tution arc  often  little  moro  than  political 
conventionalities,  which  proceed  on  certain 
assumptions,  and  are  forgotten  when  the 
assumptions  are  proved  false.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  assaults  of  a  friend,  the  rebellion  of 
a  subordinate,  the  ingratitudo  of  a  domestic. 
Their  angry  words  are  the  seeds  of  endur- 
ing hostility.  Their  allusions  are  too  fami- 
liar  to  miss  their  mark,  too  pointed  not  to 
striko  well  home,  too  envenomed  not  to 
rankle. 

It  is  tho  supreme  privilege  of  all  men  in 
this  country, — in  that  respect  superior  to 
any  other  country  in  the  world, — to  express, 
without  fear,  their  opinions  upon  every  to- 
pic of  publio  interest,  and  upon  every  pub- 
lic officer,  however  high.  In  claiming  and 
exercising  this  privilege,  every  man  vindi- 
cates a  great  principle.  The  law  having 
provided  for  the  observance  of  public  de- 
cency and  morality,  leaves  a  wide  arena  for 
the  conflict  of  opinions  without  fear  of  the 
issue.  "Wo  tolerate  many  absurdities  and 
some  impieties,  in  the  confident  hope  that, 
if  we  givo  them  sufficient  rope,  they  will  bo 
their  own  executioners.  A  man  may  deny 
the  apostolic  character  of  the  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, and  not  bo  punished  for  blasphemy. 
He  may  even  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
principal  sheriff,  or  (better  still)  a  supreme 
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judge,  without  fear  of  whipping.  The  Courant 
Pamphleteer  may  write  with  intemperance, 
and  Mr.  Munro  may  reply  with  gravity,  and 
be  alike  protected.  So  long  as  in  this  con- 
troversy the  disputants  do  not  disturb  the 
public  peace,  we  allow  them  as  much  scope 
for  their  extravagances  as  they  desire,  trust- 
ing that  they  will  tire  of  them  at  la9t. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  this  frecdum  of  discussion 
that  we  attribute  the  beneficent  action  of 
all  our  institutions.  The  statement  of  a 
grievance  is  a  warning  to  the  wrong-doer  of 
snv  uldcring  discontent  or  hidden  danger. 
It  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  repentance, 
and  enables  him  to  check  folly  in  its  career. 
Had  there  been  a  free  press  in  the  Stuart 
times,  the  Stuart  dynasty  would  yet  have 
occupied  the  throne  of  England.  Not  one 
of  their  tyrannical  deeds  would  ever  have 
passed  from  conception  into  action,  if  on 
tho  morrow  a  thousand  pens  described  in 
indignant  words  the  natural  emotions  oc- 
casioned by  crimes  like  theirs.  Hence, 
looking  to  the  blessings  which  this  high 
power,  rightly  directed,  confers  upon  us,  it 
has  been  established  as  a  fixed  principle  of 
our  law,  that  it  is  not  a  libel  to  call  in 
question  the  fitness  or  tho  competency  of  a 
public  officer  to  discharge  his  duty.  No  doubt, 
the  power  is  to  be  exercised  with  discretion, 
with  forbearance,  and  with  generosity.  Men 
who  may  reply,  are  entitled  to  less  conside- 
ration than  those  whoso  duties  prevent  them 
from  mingling  in  the  strife  of  parties,  the  con- 
tests of  political  discussion,  or  even  from 
standing  on  the  same  platform  with  their 
fellow-citizens.  But  while  judges  can  claim 
forbearance  upon  these  grounds,  that  forbear- 
ance ought  never,  by  the  public,  to  be  trans- 
lated into  an  abnegation  of  the  privilege. 
Mr.  Napier,  -  angry  with  the  Courant  Pam- 
phleteer, drags  from  him  the  veil  of  anony- 
mity, and  compels  him  to  stand  forward  by 
Dame,  to  defend  his  sneers  and  his  conclu- 
sions. But  when  he  proceeds  farther,  and 
suggests  the  removal  from  office  of  a  man 
as  fitted  for  it  as  tho  best  Sheriff  in  the  land, 
he  commits  an  outrage  upon  that  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  which  no  one  has,  with 
more  unbounded  license,  asserted,  than  the 
author  of  "  Montrose  and  his  Times."  We 
can  pardon  everything  in  the  pamphlet  con- 
demned, except  its  dulness.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  grave  matter;  but  it  was  possible 
to  be  lively  with  such  a  tempting  subject, 
as  one's  own  virtues  and  the  ignorant  inca- 
pacity of  superiors.  Much  vituperation,  he 
no  doubt  gives  us;  but  the  lamentable  facts 
are  badly  set  in  tho  usual  filagree  work  of 
sentiment  and  statistics.  The  example, 
however,  is  a  good  one, — not  to  be  forgotten. 
What  lias  made  the  English  courts,  in  many 

tol.  xvtii.  21 — B 


respects,  better  than  our  own,  is  the  control 
exercised  over  them  by  public  opinion  and 
the  press.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  might  for  this  purpose,  be  no  news- 
papers at  all ;  and  hence  judges  are  never 
wakened  from  their  dream  of  perfection,  ex- 
cept by  a  rare  pamphlet  which  evokes  a  call 
for  tho  author's  professional  extinction;  or 
by  that  racy  abuse  which  sometimes  en- 
livened the  reports  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  Brougham  was  there,  but  which,  alas ! 
we  much  fear,  we  shall  hear  no  more. 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  the 
discussion  as  to  the  expediency  of  having 
only  one  resident  county  judge,  is  the  fact, 
that  already  two  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sions have  reported  on  it.  These  were  ap- 
pointed at  periods  widely  apart,  and  under 
different  rule.  In  the  good  old  days,  when 
Eldon  was  Chancellor,  there  were  commis- 
sioners reporting  upon  our  judicial  institu- 
tions equally  as  now.  Tho  office  of  county 
judge  is  apparently  an  office  as  eternal  as 
the  monarchy  itself.  All  the  views  for  the 
reform,  or  rather  the  extinction  of  the  she- 
riff* courts,  were  stated  in  tho  year  1818, — 
evidence  taken  thereon, — and  a  report  made 
to  Parliament  by  Commissioners,  of  whom 
Sir  Hay  Campbell,  formerly  Ix>rd  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  was  tho  chief.  It 
was  proposed  then,  not  merely  to  compel 
tho  judge  to  be  resident,  and  to  have  only 
one,  but  also  to  mako  a  new  division  of  the 
territorial  districts  called  "counties,"  uniting 
some  of  the  smaller,  and  equalizing  tho 
duties  of  the  various  local  judges.  It  was 
further  proposed  "  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  Sherif*f-depute  and  substitute  should  be 
united,  and  perhaps  some  farther  addition 
made,  so  as  to  constitute  a  salary  to  the  re- 
sident  Sheriff,  which  might  be  sufficient  to 
procure  the  services  of  persons  well  qualified 
for  the  office."  All  these  proposals  for  or- 
ganic change  were,  however,  reported  against. 
A  recommendation  was  made  and  attended 
to,  that  the  salaries  of  the  Substitutes  should 
be  increased,  and  certain  other  regulations 
adopted,  calculated  to  render  both  offices 
more  efficient. 

In  1835  another  Royal  Commission  took  ■ 
evidence  at  great  length  upon  the  question 
once  more;  and  once  more  unanimously 
reported  against  the  change.  They  did  so 
for  many  reasons,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  itself,  and  as  quoted  at  length  in 
Mr.  Monro's  able  pamphlet.  They  stated 
justly,  that  the  plan  of  local  judges  has  pre- 
sented itself  in  no  country  "in  the  same  as- 
pect in  which  it  must  bo  viewed  in  Scotland." 
In  no  other  country  has  a  local  judge  the 
unlimited  jurisdiction  possessed  by  a  Scot- 
tish Sheriff'.  The  conclusion  was  this :  "  We 
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very  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  such  a 
change  in  the  existing  system  of  the  local 
jurisdictions  in  Scotland  is  not  only  uncalled 
for  and  unlikely  to  afford  any  solid  advan- 
tage which  we  do  not  at  present  possess, 


in  which  it  acts.  One  judge  decided  in  favour 
of  allowing  a  suitor  to  split  his  demands,  while 
others  have  denied  his  ability  to  do  so.  In  one 
district,  the  execution  creditor  has  preference 
over  the  landlord ;  in  another,  the  landlord  over 
I  the  creditor.    Some  judges  will  only  allow  cer- 


but  that  it  would  be  attended  with  tho  most  tificatcd  attorneys  to  plead  before  them  ;  others 
injurious  consequences  to  tho  administration  j  will  permit  their  clerks;  and  a  few  will  allow 


of  justice  in  our  local  courts."    This  opin 


ion  i  agents  or  accountants.    Locality  alone  decides 
was  not  given  as  the  result  of  the  experience  thc  P™*  questions  of  the  law,  and  a  suitor's 

„  I  chances  of  obtaining  a  verdict  are  in  proportion 

to  the  district  in  which  he  live*." — The  Lawyer, 


of  the  Commissioners  alone,  nor  upon  spec 
ulative  views  of  theirs,  but  upon  evidence, 
and  that  evidence  is  thus  described :  "  In 
Glasgow,  the  witnesses  who  were  examined 
were  much  divided  in  opinion :  the  greater 
number  even  of  those  who  were  favourable 
to  a  change  in  this  respect  allowed  that  they 
chiefly  contemplated  thc  peculiar  situation 
of  a  large  and  populous  jurisdiction  like  that 
of  Lanarkshire.  But  tho  witnesses  from 
every  other  part  of  Scotland,  who  were  ex- 
amined, were  nearly  unanimous  in  holding, 
that  any  such  change  was  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  wvuld  be  extremely  inexpedient." 

The  circumstances  have  not  changed  since 
the  date  of  this  Report,  except  in  two  par- 
ticulars. In  the  first  place,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  corps  of  Sheriffs  since  1835. 
Many  old  men  who  did  not  attend  the  Court 
of  Session — whose  law,  like  tho  date  of  their 
appointment,  was  aged — have  gone  to  their 
account,  and  younger  men,  compelled  by 
recent  legislation  to  attend  thc  Supreme 
Courts,  havo  supplied  their  place.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  tho  public  have  been 
gainers.  On  tho  other  hand,  we  have  had 
the  experience  of  County  Courts  in  England, 
and  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  regard  to 
them,  by  the  verdict  of  thc  English  people. 
But  we  again  protest  against  citing  direct 
contrasts  as  analogies.  The  abominations 
of  the  ordinary  English  Courts  wero  such  aB 
to  render  any  system  popular,  which  had 
the  opposite  virtues  of  cheapness  and  finality. 
Our  readers  will  seo  in  thc  sequel  a  descrip- 
tion of  thc  doings  of  a  Sheriff— when  un- 
checked by  the  right  of  appeal — in  his  Small 
Debt  Court.  It  has  often  been  deplored  as 
a  great  evil  that  such  things  must  be  toler- 
ated. Arising,  as  they  do,  from  the  imper- 
fection of  human  nature,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  them  over  all  England  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
amount  which,  without  review,  an  English 
County  Judge  can  give  judgment  for.  We 
ask  attention  to  the  following  illustrations 
of  the  working  of  that  greatest  of  evils  in 
tho  administration  of  justice — the  power  of 
judging  without  appeal : — 

"  Hundreds  of  decisions  have  been  given  to- 
tally different  in  similar  cases,  and  many  diame- 
trically opposite.  At  tlio  present  moment  the 
law  is  as  diverse  in  iu  operations  as  thc  divisions 


vol. 


25. 


The  case  is  mote  pithily  stated  by  Mr. 
Joyce : — 

"  In  one  metropolitan  County  Court  the  law 
is  treated  with  contempt :  they  read  unstamped 
documents.  In  another  Court,  the  Judge,  leas 
bold,  but  more  astute,  bows  to  thc  law,  but  ren- 
ders it  ineffectual,  by  condemning  a  party  object- 
ing to  the  costs  occasioned  by  the  delays — 
(P.  13.)  - 

The  last  account  that  wo  have  seen  of  the 
English  County  Court  is  by  Mr.  Monro : — 

11  Let  us  now  look  a  littlo  farther  at  the  Eng- 
lish system,  which — apparently  on  the  principle 
of  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifco—ia  hold  up  not 
merely  as  a  vast  boon  to  England, — which  it  is  : 
but  as  a  model  to  be  implicitly  followed  by  Scot- 
land,— which  it  is  not.  A  Parliamentary  Return 
as  to  these  Courts  for  the  year  1851,  just  issued, 
while  it  affords  no  data  as  to  the  element  of  dtlay, 
contains  sufficient  facta  to  upset  the  whole  as- 
sumptions of  their  superior  cheapness.  The  sys- 
tem is  plainly  dearer,  trtf/iou/  an  appeal,  than  ours 
is  with  an  appeal.  The  total  causes  tried  during 
the  year  1851  were233,G4G,  including,  of  course, 
those  wherein  no  opposition  was  made,  and 
where,  we  presume,  in  accordance  with  English 
practice,  a  prima  facte  proof  was  sufficient  and 
necessary-  The  total  sums  (exceeding  costs) 
for  which  judgments  were  given  was  £815,514 ; 
thc  total  amount  of  costs  allowed  was  £101,075, 
being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the 
debts,— thus,  the  costs  on  both  sides  would  bo 
about  one-half  of  tho  debts :  and  as  in  England 
they  are  much  more  familiar  than  we  with  extra 
ot  disallowed  costs,  the  real  amount  would  be  con- 
siderably greater.*  If  the  undefended  causes 
had  been  separately  stated,  the  proportion  of 
costs  in  defended  causes  would  have  been  consi- 
derably greater.  But  taking  thc  matter  as  it 
stand-:,  the  result  is  decidedly  favourable  for  the 
Scotch  system,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
cost  allowed  in  defended  suits  under  JE50  in  the 
Sheriff-Courts,  does  not,  on  the  average,  amount 
to  so  much  as  one- fourth  of  the  debts.  We 
trust,  therefore,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  tho 
superior  cheapness  of  the  English  County 
Courts  ;  and  by  certain  simple  reforms  thc  ex- 
pense of  thc  Scotch  Courts  will  be  much  farther 
reduced." 


*  Bee  Article  IX.  of  Mr.  Monro's  pamphlet,  wbere 
it  is  shewn  that  this  is  much  too  favourable  a  view 
of  the  English  costs. 
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The  author  of  the  "  Scotch  County  Courts" 
commences  his  attack  upon  the  Sheriffs- Prin- 
cipal by  the  remark,  that  "  it  is  needless 
here  to  entor  into  an  historical  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  two  classes  of  SherifTs, 
and  of  the  relative  importance  of  their  seve- 
ral duties  at  successive  periods.  It  is  with 
the  proscnt  and  not  with  the  past  that  we 
have  no'w  to  do." — P.  51.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  past  reflects  a  light  upon 
the  present,  and  may  help  to  guide  the  path 
of  modern  improvement.  Without  a  refer- 
ence to  its  history,  neither  the  value  nor  the 
defects  of  the  institution  can  be  discovered ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  so  summarily  dis- 
miss the  history  and  services  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  our  judicial  institutions. 

The  office  is  of  great  antiquity.  Its  insti- 
tution is  lost  in  the  mists  of  times  anterior 
to  written  history.  The  name  occurs  coeval 
with  our  first  authentic  records,  and  in  all 
our  annals  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  affectation  of  copying  everything  from 
England,  was  never  more  out  of  place,  than 
in  sinking  this  historical  name,  to  adopt  the 
new  English  cognomen  of  County  Judges. 
The  endurance  of  the  office  was  regulated 
entirely  by  the  Sovereign's  grant ;  and  in 
the  course  of  time,  in  becoming  hereditary, 
became  the  sourco  of  many  evils  to  Scot- 
land, which  were  consummated  in  the  Rebel- 
lion of  '45. 

The  Sheriff  had  a  deputy  nominated  by 
himself.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  crimes, 
reserved  under  the  feudal  government  to 
the  principal  court  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
Sheriff  could  try  all,  even  though  inferring 
capital  punishment  His  emoluments  were 
derived  from  the  fines  and  penalties,  com- 
mon enough  in  the  forfeitures  of  tumultuous 
times. 

Thus  the  office  of  Sheriff  continued  a  high 
and  honourable  one,  conferring  upon  the 
family  who  held  it  an  influence  which  enabled 
them  in  many  rebellions,  to  rouse  the  popu- 
lation even  against  the  sovereign  himself. 
Many  a  struggle  was  made  against  this  cry- 
ing evil  by  the  Scottish  Parliaments  and  the 
Scottish  Kings;  but  it  was  only  after  the 
Rebellion  of  '45,  that  relief  was  obtained, 
by  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  heritable 
jurisdictions. 

It  was  by  a  statute  which  followed  shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  Culloden,  devised  chiefly 
by  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Duncan  Forbes, 
that  the  present  system  of  Sheriffships  was 
called  into  being.  The  old  office  of  High 
Sheriff  was  allowed  to  exist,  though  no 
longer  hereditary.  It  is  now  conferred 
upon  tho  person  holding  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county.  All  the  plenary 
powers  of  jurisdiction  of  the  olden  times  are 


now,  however,  conferred  upon  a  new 
nominated  no  longer  by  him,  but  by 
Crown. 

To  the  sagacious  minds  of  Hardwicke 
and  Forbes,  it  appeared,  while  they  abolish- 
ed their  abuses,  t>be  unadvisable  utterly 
to  abolish  the  ancient  local  jurisdictions  of 
the  Sheriffs,  and  the  simple  remedy  they 
resorted  to,  was,  to  put  the  appointment  to 
the  office  into  the  hands  of  Government. 
Formerly  the  Sheriff-depute  might  be  any 
one  whom  the  High  Sheriff  pleased,  and  he 
generally  was  the  local  representative  of  the 
Sheriff  himself.    A  worse  judge, — because 
necessarily  influenced  by  local  partialities, 
and  by  the  strong  motives  of  personal  in- 
terest, could  not  havo  been  named.  Hence 
it  was  that  a  stranger  to  the  county,  and  a 
lawyer,  was  fixed  upon.    Ho  is  required  to 
be  an  advocate  of  three  years'  standing,— 
I  his  appointment  is  for  life,— -and  in  effect 
j  he  holds  the  same  situation  which  the  Sheriff 
I  occupied  under  the  Scottish  monarchy.  He 
is  no  longer  termed  Sheriff  "  depute ;"  and 
I  in  all  respects  is  an  independent  officer, 
j  holding  his  appointment  from  the  Crown  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  supreme  judges 
themselves. 

The  original  idea  was  the  consequence  of 
tho  evils  resulting  from  the  old  system. 
As  great  oppressions,  flagrant  wrongs,  dan- 
gerous rebellions,  cruelties  of  every  kind 
perpetrated  in  the  namo  of  law,  had  been 
fostered  and  created  by  the  local  attach* 
ments  and  partialities  of  the  Sheriff,  and  by 
the  influence  which  he  acquired,  the  legisla- 
ture determined  to  avoid  this  evil  by  ap- 
pointing a  person  resident  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  Edinburgh.  Hence  tho 
salary  which  was  allotted  to  him,  was  ad- 
justed upon  tho  principle,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  his  sole  means  of  livelihood. 
Attendance  upon  the  Law  Courts  was  re- 
quired as  a  qualification  for  holding  the 
office.  It  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  the 
current  law,  and  it  removed  him  from  tho 
sinister  influences  by  which  his  judgments 
might  be  biassed.  Allowed  to  practice  as 
an  advocate,  his  whole  time  was  not  given 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  therefore  he 
could  not,  in  fairness,  claim  a  salary  upon 
that  principle.  The  amount  was  fixed, 
upon  tho  idea  of  considering  the  county  as 
his  best  client ;  and  the  salary,  as  the  fee 
for  labour  dono  on  behalf  of  the  county. 

For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  reform 
in  the  office  of  Sheriff,  this  Edinburgh  law- 
yer was  the  responsible  and  the  efficient 
officer.  He  was  allowed  to  appoint  a  substi- 
tute to  manage  the  business  that  required 
local  attention.  The  substitutes  at  first  re- 
ceived no  salary  whatever,  except  what  the 
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Edinburgh  lawyer  gave  them,  and  certain 
fees  which,  in  course  of  time,  they  cither 
legally  or  illegally  exacted.  The  persons 
selected,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were 
in  no  respect  similar  to  the  honourable  men 
who  are  now  their  successors.  Formerly, 
they  were  of  any  and  of  all  trades  prior  to 
their  appoint  men  ta.  Half-pay  oflicers,  bank 
agents,  land  surveyors,  gentlemen  without 
professions,  and  small  writers  in  small 
country  towns,  wielded  the  high  powers  of 
the  mighty  Sheriffs  of  the  old  days.  Of 
course,  recoiving  little  or  nothing  in  name 
of  salary,  they  carried  on,  as  they  were 
justly  entitled  to,  their  former  trades.  The 
parsimony  of  government  thus  gradually 
brought  things  back  to  the  old  iniquity,  of 
the  judge  determining  causes,  in  matters  in 
which  he  himself  was  interested. 


When  he  comes  to  award  punishment,  is  he 
not  as  good,  nay,  perhaps  a  better  Judge 
thnn  a  trained  lawyer  1  lie  is  as  capable  of 
estimating  the  considerations  upon  which 
punishment  should  be  imposed,  depending  as 
they  do,  upon  views  of  social  policy  and 
public  police,  which  all  men  of  education  aro 
capable  of  understanding.  Above  all,  thcro 
is  one  guarantee  against  the  imposition  of 
cruel  and  disproportionate  punishments,  in 
the  fact,  that  they  arc  not  pronounced  by 
one  man,  but  in  accordance  with  tho  judg- 
ment of  a  number  of  men.  Thus,  the  folly, 
tho  rashness,  the  want  of  thought,  the  iudif- 
ferenco  to  consequences  of  one,  are,  or  at 
least  may  be,  checked  by  the  interference  of 
his  brethren. 

The  enormous  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriffs 
has  been  prevented  from  running  into  abuse, 


In  course  of  time  the  position  of  the  by  countervailing  checks.    Their  judgments 


Sheriffs  has  very  materially  altered.  The 
office  of  substitute  instead  of  being,  cither  in 
reality  or  name,  subordinate  and  uninfluent  ial, 
has  become  the  most  important  in  tho  coun 
ty.  He  is  tho  territorial  judge  during  the 
absence  of  his  principal,  and  he  cannot  bo 
this  without  occupying  a  position  attended 
with  great  responsibility,  great  labqur,  and 
great  expense. 

Tho  criminal  jurisdiction  of  tho  Sheriff 
extends  generally  to  all  but  capital  crimes. 
His  power  of  punishment  is,  however, 
limited.  Ho  cannot  pronounce  death,  nor 
sentence  to  transportation.  This  seems  to 
be  regarded  a  grievance  ;  and  one  of  the 
roforms  loudly  insisted  on,  is  the  extension 
of  power  to  these  local  Judges  in  tho  mat- 
ter of  punishment.  It  is  said,  that  in  Eng- 
land, the  Quarter  Sessions  have  tho  power 
of  transportation,  and  the  argument  is,  that 
if  unprofessional  justices  can  doom  a  man 
to  Norfolk  Island,  why  should  not  a  Scot- 
tish Sheriff.  Is  the  writer  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England,  this  has  created  the  loudest  and 
most  continued  outcry?  He  has  read  the 
newspapers  to  little  purpose,  if  he  has  not 
seen  authenticated  tales  of  innocent  men 
condemned  through  the  ignorant  rashness  of 
a   Quarter  Sessions.    But,  assuredly 


arc  all  subject  to  appeal, — a  provision  which, 
while  it  effects  tho  object,  docs  it  rather  by 
prevention  than  by  cure.  Tho  fact  of  con- 
tentment, not  certainly  with  the  cumbrous 
forms  of  written  pleadings,  but  with  tho  ex- 
isting institutions,  proves  that  wo  have  in 
them  some  cause  of  rejoicing,  and  that  tho 
course  of  our  affairs  under  them  has  not 
been  uniformly  wretched.  We  have  had 
cause  to  be  thankful,  at  least  for  immunity 
from  tho  offensive  anomalies  and  the  legal 
oppressions  of  the  system  of  our  neighbours. 
Our  pamphleteers,  hurried  away  by  the  dis- 
temper of  remedy,  are  compelled  to  bo 
both  laudatory  and"  abusive.  They  ting  tho 
triumphs  of  beneficent  institutions,  and  in 
the  same  voice  proclaim  them  unworthy  of 
farther  existence.  The  honoured  name 
under  which  they  have  acquired  all  their 
glory  and  renown,  is  even  sneered  at ;  and 
the  proposed  reform  ascends  to  tho  dignity 
of  a  revolution,  by  involving  a  total  change 
in  the  character  and  genius  of  the  system. 

It  is  loudly  urged  that  the  existence  of 
the  principal  Sheriff  constitutes  a  bar  in  tho 
way  of  justice.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
farther  if  this  statement  be  well  founded. 
The  Sheriffs  duties  consist,  in  part,  in  re- 
viewing the  decisions  of  his  Substitute. 
Resident  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  said  that  ex- 
would  trust  such  a  tribunal  with  a  confidence  pense  is  incurred  in  obtaining  this  review. 


we 


we  could  not  place  in  the  Scottish  Sheriff- 
substituto.  The  unprofessional  traiuing  of 
a  Justice  of  Poace  may  render  him  unskilful 
in  dissecting  evidence,  or  in  the  application 
of  the  law.  It  is  not  his  duty,  however,  but 
that  of  the  Jury,  to  decide  upon  the  evidence. 
His  province  commences  whon  tho  prisoner 
is  found  guilty.  Up  to  that  stage,  any  mis- 
take he  may  have  committed  can  only  have 


The  appeals,  it  is  farther  said,  arc  so  nume- 
rous as  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  cause. 
The  expense  of  an  appeal  is  only  one  shil- 
ling, or  at  most  halfa-crown,  of  sterling 
money.  If  a  man  feel  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  judgment  of  tho  local  ShorifV,  he  is 
entitled  to  get  a  review  of  that  erroneous 
interlocutor,  upon  paying  the  carriage  of  a 
parcel  to  Edinburgh.    The  review  might, 


been  in  a  faulty  chargo  to  the  Jury,  or  in! no  doubt,  bo  made  cheaper,  but  a  reduction 
tho  admission  or   rejection  of  evidence.  I  oven  to  niuepence  or  sixpence  is  not  worth 
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all  this  outcry.  It  may,  however,  bo  the 
fact  that  all  review  is  inexpedient.  Thai 
ground  is  worthy  of  examination ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  the 
office  of  Sheriff"  is  to  be  abolished  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  it  creates  to  suitors, 
that  the  parties  using  that  argument  would 
explain  it. 

The  fact  of  thcro  being  no  such  appeal  in 
England  as  in  this  country,  is,  in  truth,  the 
misfortune  of  the  one  and  the  characteristic 
glory  of  the  other  system.  But  even  were 
it  otherwise,  and  wero  it  the  fact  that  in 
England  a  single  judge  is  a  blessing,  it  does 
not  follow  (because  the  cases  are  not  iden- 
tical) that  it  would  bo  a  blessing  here.  An 
English  county  Judge  rules  over  a  populous 
district,  where  there  is  a  public  opinion  to 
control  him,  where  the  press  attends  sedu- 
lously to  his  doings,  and  where,  in  general, 
he  is  acting  in  the  face  of  a  bar  of  educated 
barristers  or  attorneys.  It  is  far  otherwise 
in  Scotland,  where,  except  in  the  large 
towns,  the  Sheriff  is  controlled  neither  by 
press  nor  bar,  and  where  (population  being 
scanty)  public  opinion,,  especially  against  a 
Judge,  is  feeble.*  A  single  Judge,  resident 
in  a  country  district,  however  honest  in  in- 
tention, is  subject  to  painful  difficulties  in 
the  discharge  of  duty.  He  is  subject  to 
those  infirmities  which  are  not  peculiar  to 
him  or  to  his  profession,  but  belong  to  hu- 
man nature.  He  is  under  the  domination 
of  interest,  which  so  often  tramples  upon 
duty,  and  of  his  passions,  which  trample 
upon  both.  He  has  his  likings  and  his 
hatreds,  his  partialities  for  his  friend,  his 
dislike  to  an  enemy,  his  indifference  to 
strangers.  In  casting  the  balance  of  an 
ambiguous  proof,  where  the  scales  are  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  they 
will  incline  in  favour  of  the  noble  and 
honourable  baronet,  and  the  high  and  puis- 
sant noble,  whose  hospitality  the  local 
Sheriff  so  often  enjoys — whose  pleasant  at- 
tentions are  so  much  appreciated  at  home, 
and  whose  kindly  memorials  in  the  shooting^ 
season  are  so  heartily  welcome  ?  A  Sheriff 
is  I  ut  a  man.  He  who  sits  with  that  aus- 
tere gravity,  is,  in  his  convivial  moments,  as 
cheerful  and  as  hilarious  as  the  weakest  of 
us.  Subject  to  like  passions  as  ourselves, 
would  wish  not  to  throw  the  tcmpta- 


* 11  Besides  the  satisfaction  afforded  to  parties  by 

Kfessional  aid,  the  presence  of  counsel  or  agents 
also  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  Judge.  It  tends 
to  make  him  more  careful  and  precise  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  legal  principles.  Ho  will  feel  that  it  it  a 
different  thing  laying  down  the  law  before  men  who 
may  be  as  skilled  in  it  as  himself,  from  propounding 
it,  ex  cathedra,  in  presence  of  an  audience  who  have 
no  idea  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong."— Scotch 
County  Court*,  p.  25. 


tions  of  opportunity  in  his  way,  but  rather 
to  support  his  feeble  resolutions  and  his 
wavering  convictions,  by  all  the  external 
aids  which  we  can  derive  from  the  lessons 
of  experience. 

Is  this  a  fancy  sketch  1  Let  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  judicial 
tribunals  run  his  mind  over  the  history  of 
his  own  experience.  One  of  our  pamphleteers 
appeals  to  the  working  of  the  system  in  the 
Small  Debt  Courts  of  Scotland,  in  which 
the  Sheriff-substitute  may  decide  cases  to 
the  limited  amount  of  £8,  6s.  8d.,  without 
appeal.  The  pamphleteer  is  too  much 
j  enamoured  of  his  own  and  his  brethren's 
(doings.  Elevated  above  the  level  of  tho 
'litigants  aud  the  bar,  he  hears  not  their 
murmurs  and  their  indignation.  In  questions 
of  this  nature  the  highest  point  of  view  is 
not  the  most  satisfactory,  if  we  descend  a 
little  lower  we  seo  our  bearings  more  clearly, 
and  breathe  an  atmosphere  more  suited  to 
ordinary  lungs.  At  the  lofty  height  which 
it  is  the  fortune  of  a  Judge  to  occupy,  it  is 
too  natural  that  he  should  now  and  then 
omit  to  notice  the  uneasy  repinings  of  tho 
victims  of  his  ignorance.  It  would  be  a 
rudeness  alike  uncourtcous  and  impolitic  for 
an  uninflucntial  Solicitor,  whose  bread  is 
dependent  on  the  good-will  of  tho  Judge, 
to  lay  bare  his  failings  to  his  own  astonished 
eyes.  Tho  press  in  this  country,  tho  only 
other  medium  of  public  complaint,  seldom 
interferes  with  this  subject,  which  it  does 
not  understand.  Thus  the  local  Judges 
throughout  Scotland  are  more  or  less  labour- 
ing under  the  delusion,  of  imagining  that 
because  there  is  no  loud  complaint,  there  is 
satisfaction.  The  Glasgow  practitioner  seems 
better  informed : — 

"  I  vonturfl  to  say  that  no  person  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  present  Small  Debt  Courts, 
or  who  is  acquainted  with  their  practical  work- 
ing, can  bo  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  is  there  conducted." — P.  33. 

The  author  supports  this  statement  by  a 
description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  cases 
are  usually  gone  through,  and  the  conclusion 
he  arrives  at  is,  that,  practically  speakiug, — 

"The  judge  never  really  hears  the  case  ho  is 
trying,  but  decides  upon  a  one-sided  or  partial 
statement.  Hardly  a  Court  dav  passes  in  which 
some  of  the  suitors  do  not  find  themselves  in  one 
or  other  of  these  predicaments,  and  suffer  in- 
justice and  the  loss  of  their  cause  because  of 
their  inability  to  state  it  properly.  These  par- 
tics'  complaints  arc  not  hcaru  by  the  public,  be. 
cause  the  sufferers  are  unablo  to  make  them 
known.  But  their  injuries  arc  not  lees  real  on 
this  account,  nor  their  feeling  of  injustice  less 
acute." 
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We  shall  select  the  Edinburgh  Court  as 
being  the  best  equipped,  and  the  most  thor- 
oughly under  the  control  of  public  opinion. 
Another  "Solicitor"  gives  a  sketch  from  the 
life  of  the  procedure  there.    The  judge,  it 


"decides  from  15  to  25  cases  per  hour,  in  one 
half  of  which  parties  have  to  be  heard,  witness- 
es examined,  and  an  irreversible  judgment  pro- 
nounced. Under  this  system,  even  a  correct 
decision  gives  little  satisfaction.  The  loser  thinks 
he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  and  the  succcsb- 
ful  party  cannot  but  feel  that  he  owes  his  *uo- 
cess  more  to  accident  than  to  the  justice  of  his 
The  dignity  of  the  bench  is  also  com- 


promised by  the  indecent  haste  which  is  some 
times  exhibited.  Oaths  are  administered  and 
taken  with  a  levity,  and  even  recklessness,  pain- 
ful to  witness;  and  above  all,  this  system  en- 
courages trick  and  perjury,  which  can  more 
easily  escape  detection  than  if  each  case  were 
thoroughly  sifted." 

If  such  be  the  practice  in  the  metropolitan 
Small  Debt  Court  in  Scotland,  what  is  it  in 
remote  districts,  without  a  bar  or  a  public 
opinion  to  keep  the  judge  in  check  ?  If  levity, 
indecent  haste,  recklessness,  bo  the  charac- 
teristics of  tho  institution,  we  must  pause 
before  extending  them  without  a  guarantee. 
We  must  have  a  safeguard  against  the  pre- 
vailing evil  of  all  these  Courts, — the  evils 
resulting  from  the  caprice,  the  hot-headed- 
ness,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  judge.  More 
scandalous  acts  of  injustice  are  daily  perpe- 
trated in  these  petty  Courts,  from  the  single 
circumstance,  that  the  judge  knows  his  decree 
to  bo  irreversible,  than  are  dono  in  the  ordi- 
nary Courts  in  a  year.  A  confused  state- 
ment— a  peevish  remark — a  drawling  incon- 
secutive argument,  wearies  tho  patience,  as 
it  stimulates  the  irritation  of  the  exhausted 
Sheriff.  He  wrangles,  disputes,  and  argues ; 
and  at  last  hushes  the  uproar,  by  an  unjust 
decision  against  the  pertinacious  litigant.  It 
is  because  the  pecuniary  amount  is  not  ruin- 
ous, even  to  a  poor  man,  that  the  present 
system  is  endured.  The  Small  Debt  juris- 
diction of  £8,  6s.  8d.,  stands,  moreover,  in 
this  peculiar  position, — of  not  being  open  to 
the  same  objections  that  would  be  applica- 
ble to  an  extended  sum.  In  general,  the 
parties  who  are  in  the  Small  Debt  Court  jjrc 
alike  unknown  to  the  Judge.  They  move 
not  in  his  circle — they  do  not  meet  him  at 
dinner — his  and  their  wives  are  not  bosom 
friends.  In  consequence  of  this,  justice  has 
a  better  chance.  But  the  moment  we  come 
to  litigations  of  higher  moment,  we  ascend 
to  a  more  elevated  platform,  on  which  may 
stand  the  Sheriff's  patron,  or  his  boon  asso- 
ciate. It  is  idle  to  indulge  in  declamations 
on  the  honesty  and  good  intentions  of  men. 


However  noblo  may  be  their  resolutions, 
they  are  human,  and  the  grandest  Cato  of 
them  all,  will  veer  about  according  to  tho 
impulses  of  passion  or  caprice.  There  is 
just  one  system,  and  one  only,  which  could 
reconcile  the  people  of  this  country  to  single 
Judges  without  appeal.  This  is  the  system 
in  use  with  excisemen  and  Methodist  parsons. 
Let  Sheriffs  remain  in  a  single  place  only 
for  five  years,  by  which  time  their  attach- 
mcnts  will  begin  to  take  root,  and  their 
habits  to  grow  into  a  principle.  To  pre- 
vent the  evils  of  the  one  and  the  other,  let 
them  be  at  once  drafted  away  to  other 
towns, — the  farthor  off,  the  better  for  justice 
and  the  law.  In  tho  Prussian  dominions, 
this  course  is  adopted  with  reference  to 
almost  every  government  officer ;  and  the 
benefit  of  it  is  exhibited  iu  the  management 
of  our  own  excise, — the  exciseman  never 
being  allowed  time  sufficient  to  court  and 
marry  the  distiller's  daughter,  or  be  soft- 
ened from  officiality  to  humanity,  by  long 
continued  remembrances  from  the  distiller's 
farm. 

Those  considerations  do  not  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  County  Court 
Pamphleteer.  The  only  panacea  for  all  tho 
evils  which  afflict  us,  is  the  transmutation 
of  the  namo  "  Substitute "  (which  always 
falls  on  the  ear  like  a  vulgar  imprecation) 
into  Principal, — no  appeal,  and  double  sala- 
ry. Iu  the  pursuit  of  tho  object  of  tho  mo- 
ment, ho  overlooks  facts,  and  pushes  his 
conclusions  to  results  which  his  facts  contra- 
dict. With  him  the  Sheriff  Small  Debt 
Court  is  an  Arcadian  paradise,  which  tho 
lieges  are  eager  to  enter  and  loath  to  leave. 
Wherever  similar  proceduro  can  be  obtained 
in  other  courts,  parties  arc  only  too  happy 
and  anxious  to  get  into  the  fray.  There  is 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  called  the  General 
Railway  Act,  applicable  to  the  .whole  king- 
dom, which  authorizes  public  companies  to 
take  possession  of  lands  on  making  compen- 
sation. "  The  sum  horo  involved,"  says 
tho  pamphleteer,  "  is  often  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  pounds,  yet  the  parties  inte- 
rested knew  too  well  the  value  of  a  speedy 
and  final  judgment  to  permit  any  appeal, 
however  important  might  bo  the  sum  at 
stake."  The  parties  interested  never  were 
consulted  as  to  the  terms  of  the  Railway 
Act.  They  take  the  Act  as  it  was  framed 
for  them  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day, 
and  whose  particular  notion  it  was  to  have 
the  cases  decided  as  provided  for  by  that 
statute.  Perhaps  the  authority  is  still  better 
than  the  "parties  interested,"  and  serves 
equally  well  the  purpose  of  our  honourable 
friend. 

In  his  anxiety,  however,  to  adduce  an  ex- 
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ample  of  conclusive  importance,  he  omits 
to  shew  the  distinction  which  exists.  He 
wishes  a  single  judge  and  an  irreversible 
judgment,  while,  in  tho  case  to  which  he 
makes  reference,  the  judge  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  decision  than  his  own  door- 
keeper. The  matter  is  left  entirely  to  a 
jury,  who  may,  no  doubt,  bo  ignorant 
enough ;  but  who,  excavated  from  the  cel- 
lars and  shops  of  the  Grassmarkct,  or 
dragged  from  their  farms  away  in  the  coun- 
try, are  free  from  tho  formidable  objection 
which  we  arc  now  considering. 

It  is  impossible,  in  treating  such  a  theme 
as  this,  to  do  so  in  other  terms  than  gene- 
ralities, and  as  such,  of  course,  the  argu- 
ment itself  loses  a  great  part  of  its  force, 
in  this  respect  tho  learned  pamphleteer  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  dilate  upon 
the  virtues  of  his  brethren,  a  theme  upon 
which  he  exhausts  all  his  eloquence.  It 
would  be  odious  to  answer  him,  by  drag- 
ging before  the  public  particular  instances 
to  the  contrary  ;  and  a  reference  to  past  his- 
tory, even  though  not  remote,  would  be  dis- 
missed with  the  reply,  that  we  now  live  in 
a  better  and  a  purer  age.  In  this  dilemma, 
we  are  obliged  to  place  our  assertion  against 
his.  We  assert  it  as  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  unrestrained  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  man,  in  every  case,  is  more  or  less 
abused, — partly  from  the  commission  of 
positive  injustice,  arising  from  dislikes  or 
partialities,  irritation,  bad  temper, — and 
partly  from  the  vice  of  laziness,  which  grows 
upon  a  man  whose  sides  are  not  stimulated 
by  the  spur  of  superior  authority. 

What  is  now  insisted  for  is,  indeed,  with- 
out example,  as  it  is  without  sense.  There 
is  an  appointed  cheek  for  evory  power 
under  the  sun ;  the  sword  of  Damocles  for 
Louis  Napoleon;  revolution  for  the  consti- 
tutional sovereign,  mutiny  for  the  chief, 
reform  for  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
press  and  tho  bar  for  an  English  county 
judge.  At  the  timo  of  the  Union  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  Defoe  tells  us  (hat  great 
difficulty  was  felt  by  tho  statesmen  of  that 
age,  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  He  mentions  that  it  was 
proposed  that  tho  British  House  of  Peers 
should  nominate  a  Committee  of  delegates 
to  meet  in  Scotland,  which  might  be  com- 
posed of  Scottish  lawyers.  The  proposal 
was  negatived,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  try 
the  experiment  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself, 
where,  although  there  were  only  English 
lawyers,  yet  they  were  strangers  to  the 
parties.  Appeals,  accordingly,  were  carried 
to  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  the  old 
Judges  of  tho  Court  of  Session  frequently 
complained,  of  the  intolerable  evil  of  these 


appeals,  which  reversed  judgments  incon- 
sistent with  justice.  The  old  Court  of  Ses- 
sion was  composed  of  men  of  learning, — of 
position  in  society,  and  subject  to  all  tho 
wholesome  influences  consequent  upon  resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis.  Yet  a  court  more 
corrupt,  in  respect  of  decisions  given  accord- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  Judge,  and  not  the 
justice  of  the  case,  never  existed.  To  Scot- 
land there  has  not  been  a  greater  blessing 
than  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  would  be  still  more  so  if  it  were 
less  expensive.  In  the  course  of  150  years 
it  has  made  the  Court  of  Session,  a  tribunal 
possessed  of  a  large  share  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  All  acquainted  with  tho 
working  of  judicial  tribunals  would,  how- 
ever, bemoan  it  as  a  national  calamity,  if 
that  right  of  appeal  were  extinguished.  A 
useful  institution  would  be  turned  into  a 
curse,  by  the  removal  of  an  ever-present 
stimulant  to  duty.  The  fact,  that  what  a 
man  says  here  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  ground 
of  judgment,  will  be  hacked  and  torn  to 
pieces  at  the  bar  of  a  foreign  tribunal, — if 
foolish,  laughed  at, — if  unjust,  denounced, — 
and  the  whole  of  this  criticism  recorded  and 
published  in  reports  of  authority  for  tho 
perpetual  instruction  and  delight  of  man- 
kind,— are  facts  which,  during  every  day  of 
a  judge's  existence,  keep  him  to  propriety 
and  his  duty. 

At  present  the  public  have  two  servants 
for  the  same  money,  for  which  it  is  proposed 
they  should  have  one.  Would  better  law 
bo  administered  by  the  same  man,  if  he 
stood  alone  ?  Would  any  interest  be  served 
by  the  change,  except  his  own  1  So  far  as 
our  experience  has  gone,  the  existence  of  the 
office  of  SherifT-Principal  in  Scotland,  has, 
amid  all  the  discussions  on  this  subject,  been 
to  the  people  of  this  country  productive  of  a 
blessing  which  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Court  of 
Session  is  the  supreme  tribunal  in  this 
country,  to  which  there  is  a  right  of  appeal 
from  all  inferior  courts.  The  average  number 
of  cases  appealable,  decided  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  yearly,  may  be 
ascertained  from  Parliamentary  returns. 
From  tho  Report  of  the  Law  Commission, 
in  1834,  (p.  68,)  it  appears,  that  during  the 
five  years  from  1828  to  1832,  inclusive,  tho 
total  number  of  actions  brought  into  the 
ordinary  SheriflT courts  was  65,662,  making 
an  average  of  13,132  for  each  year.  By 
a  moro  recent  Parliamentary  return,  tho 
number  for  1836  was  ascertained  to  bo 
14,135.  The  numbor  has  gone  on  increasing 
every  year  since,  at  a  rapid  rate.  Thus,  in 
1834,  the  number  in  Lanarkshire  was  5622; 
but  Sir  Archibald  Alison  states,  that  in  1S52 
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it  had  increased  to  7500,  and  in  many  other  I  In  the  language  of  the  old  Roman 
counties  the  increase  has  been  equally  rc-  Emperor,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to 
markable.  If  we  take  20,000  as  the  yearly  take  care  that  suits  be  not  immortal.  To 
average  now,  it  will  be  within  the  mark.  Of  attain  such  a  blessing,  the  country  would 
all  this  vast  number,  there  weic  brought  acquiesce  in  a  single  judge  and  an  irreversible 
into  the  Court  of  Session  by  appeal,  not  decree.  'Hie*  course  intrinsically  the  worst 
more  than  J 60*  in  the  year  1  Sol  ;  and  this,  is  often  the  most  expedient,  and  human 
let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  result,  although  policy  must  condescend  to  human  infirmity 
there  is  an  appeal  hoth  on  the  law  and  the  and  even  to  human  error. 
facts.    That  greater  confidence  is  now  felt  in      But  the  whole  of  this  argument  is  based 


the  practical  administration  of  justice  by  the 
Sheriffs,  is  evidenced  by  this  remarkable 
fact,  that  while  the  number  of  eases  has 


on  the  wildest  delusion  as  to  the  facts.  Even 
the  Courant  Pamphleteer  is  found  making 
the  very  important  admission,  that  hardly 


increased  in  their  Courts,  the  number  of!  any  of  the  cases  under  £30  which  occupy  the 


appeals  from  the  Sheriffs*  judgments  to  the 
Court  of  Session  has  diminished.  Thus,  even 
in  1824,  tho  average  number  of  cases 
appealed  to  tho  Court  of  Session  was  ISS.f 
The  Houso  of  Commons,  on  27th  February 
1838,  ordered  to  be  printed  an  abstract  of 
certain  returns  from  the  Sheriff-Courts, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  for  tho  three 
years  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  the  total 
number  of  cases  carried  to  the  Court  of 
Scssiou  was  332,  making  an  average  of  1 10 
yearly,  which  (making  allowance  for  the 
iucrcase  in  Sheriff-Courl  business)  is  more 
than  the  yearly  average  now. 

Now,  to  what  is  this  attributable?  Is  it 
not  to  the  fact,  that  the  defeated  litigant  has 


attention  of  the  inferior  Courts  ever  go  to 
the  Court  of  Session ;  but  while  making 
tins  admission,  it  is  strange  to  find  the 
author  fail  in  deducing  from  it  the  conclusion 
which  lies  upon  the  surface.  In  the  year 
18;31,  out  of  the  160  cases  appealed,  we 
cannot  trace  more  than  seventeen  cases  for 
sums  under  £30.  Thus  the  whole  evil  to  bo 
remedied  is  to  bar  the  way  into  the  Court 
of  Session  of  not  twenty  appeals ;  and  for 
this  benefit  our  modern  pamphleteers  arc 
quite  content  to  ruin  the  judge,  by  leaviug 
him  without  a  check.  In  truth,  the  whole  of 
this  outcry  about  the  benefit  to  result  from 
giving  present  Sheriff  substitutes  a  power  of 
final  judgment,  is  calculated  to  servo  no 


obtained  the  opinion  of  two  judges  upon  his  [good  purpose  to  any  human  being.  These 
i,  and  which,  if  not  satisfactory,  affords,  |  seventeen   appeals,   miserable  enough  in 

themselves,  and  in  which  generally  one  of 
the  parties  is  upon  the  poors-roll,  are  of  no 
importance  to  the  practitiouers  in  tho 
Appellate  Court.  They  arc  in  one  sense  a 
nuisance,  and  at  all  times  disagreeable  to 
plead ;  but  then,  this  is  the  noble  purpose 
which  they  serve.  They  keep  the  subor- 
dinate judges  ever  in  mind,  that  for  every 
hasty  decree  they  are  amenable  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  and  thnt  to  the  poor  man's  case 
equally  as  to  the  rich,  they  must  give 
patience  and  attention. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that,  at  present,  cases, 
power  of  final  judgment  to  the  extent  of  £30  because  they  are  small  in  amount  and  go- 
to the  Sheriff-substitute,  then  become  the  ncrally  tliosc  of  poor  people,  are  got  rid  of 


at  least,  a  most  powerful  reason  for  acquies- 
cence? If  two  men  arrive  at  the  samo 
result,  unconnected  with  each  other,  and 
each  anxious  to  decide  rightly,  tho  presump- 
tion at  least  is,  that  justice  is  administered. 
Hence,  the  almost  universal  acquiescence  in 
tho  judgments  of  the  Sheriff-Courts  ;  more 
than  three-fourths  of  which  we  believo  to  be 
now  decided  by  tho  Sheriff-Principal  on 
appeal. 

It  is  further  proposed  not  merely  to 
abolish  tho  appeal  to  the  Sheriff-Principal, 
by  abolishing  that   office,  but  to  ei*'e  a 


sole  judge.  Is  this  power  justified  by  any 
enormous  evil  consequent  upon  the  present 
right  of  appeal  in  eases  under  £30  ? 


*  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  precise  nur 
the  year  18.30- 18.'il,  we  find  from  the  roll 


lmbers.  In 
ills  that  only 

■  hundred  and  forty-eight  caws  were  brought  to  the 
Court  by  advocation ;  of  which,  moreover,  fourteen 
were  on  the  undefended  list.  It  may  be  that  several 
inferior  court-judgments  were  brought  up  by  $urpen~ 
tion.  The  rolls  do  not,  however,  shew  what  were 
suspensions  of  decrees,  and  what  of  other  kinds.  We 
are  within  the  mark  when  we  say  that  the  lutpm- 
tiorn  of  decrees  are  not  one-twentieth  of  the  advoca- 
tions. We  made  a  large  allowance,  therefore,  in 
the  text. 

t  Appendix  to  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners, 
on  Fnrmi  of  Process  ui  Scotland,  18th  March  1821, 


by  the  dozen,  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  Edinburgh  and  the  Glasgow  Solicitors. 
The  author  of  the  ;'  Scotch  County  Courts" 
promises  amendment  in  this  particular,  if 
we  trust  him  with  an  extended  jurisdiction 
and  a  larger  salary.  "  The  great  mass  of 
cases  that  are  now  tried  in  the  Small  Debt 
Court  are  easily  and  speedily  disposed  of ; 
but  if  cases  involving  a  larger  amount  were 
to  be  competent  there,  they  would  of  course 
require  to  be  more  [why  more?]  cautiously 
and  deliberately  gone  about.*' — P.  23. 
With  reference  to  these,  he  assures  us  that 
plenty  of  time  and  a  patient  hearing  would 
be  given  to  the  parties.  Wo  are  in  vain 
moved  by  promises  of  future  amendment 
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belied  by  past  practice.  While  the  experi- 1 
iuont  was  new  and  the  public  attention , 
awakened,  there  might  be  an  improvement.  [ 
The  old  evils  would  however  soon  return, 
and  the  old  scenes,  for  which  this  apology  is  | 
offered,  would  bo  enacted  before  the  eyes  of 
indignant  suitors. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  annoyance  of, 
an  inferior  judge  at  the  scourge  of  an  appeal. 
It  is  at  all  times  irritating,  to  have  the  result 
of  his  own  reflections  and  labour  thrown 
away,  in  consequence  of  the  different  opinion 
of  his  superior.  If  the  interests  to  be  regard- 
ed were  the  feelings  of  the  inferior  judge,  the 
consideration  might  be  important.  But  the 
only  interests  to  be  attended  to,  being  those 
of  the  public,  the  discussion  must  be  limited 
to  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  these.  We! 
have  already  stated  that  the  expense  to  the 


litigant  is  just  one  shilling  or  half  a  crown. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  disposal  of  the  ap- 
peal may  not  bo  above  a  j-ingle  day, — of 
course  if  the  Sheriff  Principal  is  indolent  the 
delay  is  greater, — but  the  learned  pnm- 
phletecrmay  lay  this  unction  to  his  soul,  that 
lie  has  stirred  up  a  lively  attention  even  in 
the  worst  of  them,  and  made  them  nearly 
equal  in  ability  and  painstaking  to  a  Sheriff- 
substitute. 

On  the  subject  of  salaries  some  liberties 
havo  been  taken  with  the  frets,  The  follow- 
ing are  the  whole  sums  paid  to  the  local 
judges  throughout  Scotland,  it  being  pre- 
mised that  the  Substitutes  are  paid  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  a  servant  on  good 
behaviour.  They  all  begin  with  .t'50  less 
than  what  is  noted  here  ;  the  increase  being 
£5  every  year  till  the  full  salary  be  attained  : 


Counties. 


Aberdeen, 
Argyll,  . 


Ayr,  .  .  . 

Banff",     .  . 
Berwick,  . 
Bute,  .    .  . 
Caithness,  . 
Clackmannan, 
Kinross, 
Dumbarton, 
Dumfries,  . 
Edinburgh, . 

Elgin  and  ) 
Nairn,  J 
Fife,  .    .  . 


Forfar, 


Haddington, 
Inverness,  . 


Kincardine, 
Kirkcudbright, 
Lanark,  .    .  . 


81ieri8"*. 


A.  Davidson,  . 
E.  F.  Maitland, 


A.  Bell. 


A.  Currie.  .  . 
K.  Bell,  ,  .  . 
R.  Hunter,  .  . 
R.  Thomson,  . 

John  Tait,  .  . 

J.  C.  Colquhoun, 
M.  Nnpier,  .  . 
J.  T.  Gordon,  . 

B.  R.  Bell,  .  . 
A.  E.  Monteath, 

J.  L'Amy,  .  . 


W.  Home,  .  . 
W.  F.  Tytler,  . 


J.  M.  Bell,  .  . 
E.  D.  Sandford, 
Sir  A.  Alison,  Bart., 


Salaries 

of 
Sheriff*. 


£400 
400 

400 

300 
300 
300 
300 

300 

300 
3*0 
1000 

300 
400 

350 

300 
400 


300 
300 
1000 


lHstncU 
of 

(  ountici. 


Subititules. 


Linlithgow,    .  . 
Orkney  and  ) 
Zetland,    J  "  ' 

Perth,  .... 

John  Cay,   .    .  . 
W.  E.  Ayloun, 

300 

350 

300 
400 

Renfrew,    .    .  . 

H.  J.  Robertson,  . 

300 

Ross  and  ) 
Cromarty, J 

T.  Mackenzie,  .  . 

400 

Roxburgh,  .    .  . 
Selkirk,  .... 
Stirling,  .... 

W.  O.  Rutherfurd, 
G.  Dundas,  .   .  . 

300 
300 
350 

Sutherland,  .    .  . 
Wigtown,   .   .  . 

H.  Lumsden,   .  . 
A-  Urauhart,    .  . 

300 
300 

Aberdeen,    .  . 

Peterhead,  .  . 

Inverary,    .  . 
Campbelltown, 
Tobermory, . 
Ayr,  .... 

Kilmarnock,  . 

Banff", .   .    .  . 

Dunse,    .    .  . 

Rothesay,    .  . 

Wick,     .    .  . 

Alloa,     .    .  . 

Kinross,  .    .  . 

Dumbarton, .  . 

Dumfries.    .  . 

Edinburgh,  .  . 

Do.       .  . 

Elgin,     .    .  . 

Nairn,     .   .  . 

Cupar,    .    .  . 

Dunfermline,  . 

Forfar,    .    .  . 

Dundee,  .  .  . 
Haddington, 

Inverness,    .  . 

Fort-William,  . 

Skye,  .  ..  . 
Long  Island, 

Kincardine,  .  . 
Kirkcudbright, . 

Glasgow,     .  . 

I.  in.uk.  .    .  . 

Hamilton,   .  . 

Airdrie,  .   .  . 

Linlithgow, .  . 

Kirkwall,    .  . 

Lerwick,     .  . 

Peebles,  .    .  . 

Perth.     .    .  . 

Dunblane,    .  . 

Paisley,  .   .  . 

Greenock,   .  . 

Tain  

Dingwall,    .  . 

Stornoway,  .  . 

Roxburgh,  .  . 

Selkirk,  .    .  . 

Stirling,  .    .  . 

Falkirk,  .   .  . 

Dornoch,     .  . 

Wigtown,    .  . 


.  I  W.  Watson,     .  . 

J.  Skelton,  .   .  . 

J.  Maclaurin,  .  . 

J.  Gardiner,  .    .  . 

W.  Robertson, .  . 

.  |  J.  Robison,  .    .  . 

T.  Anderson,   .  . 

J.  Pringle,   .    .  . 

.  .  A.  Wood,    .    .  . 

.  1  A.  C.  Dick,  .   .  . 

M  Russell,  .    .  . 

.    W.  B.  Clark,   .  . 

.    D.  Syme,     .    .  . 

.    W.  C.  Steele,  .  . 

.  |  J.  P  Trotter,  .  . 

.    A.  Jameson,    .  . 

.  |  P.  Arkley,  .   .  . 

.  i  P.  Cameron,    .  . 

.    A.  Falconar,    .  . 

.    G.  Grant,     .    .  . 

.    C.  Shireff,   .    .  . 

.    C.  Dickson,  .    .  . 

.  !  J.  Henderson,  .  . 

.  R.  Riddell,  .  .  . 
.  j  W.  H.  Colquhoun, 

.    A.  Fraser,    .    .  . 

.  1  T.  Fraser,   .   .  . 

.    C.  Shaw,     .    .  . 

C.  G.  Robertson,  . 

W.  H.  Dunbar,  . 

H.  G.  Bell,  .    .  . 

G.  Skene,  .  .  . 
J.  N.  Dyce,  .  .  . 
J.  Veitcn,  .  .  . 
A.  Smith,   .   .  . 

F.  Home,  .  .  . 
J.  Robertson,  .  . 
R.  Bell,  .  .  .  . 
A.  Burnet,  .    .  . 

H.  Barclay,  .   .  . 
A.  Cross,     .    .  . 
R.  R.  Glasgow, 
C.  Marshall,    .  . 
R.  S.  Taylor,   .  . 

G.  Cameron,  .  . 
A.  L.  Macdonahl,  . 
J.  M.  Craigie,  .  . 
F.  Sommerville,  . 
Sir  J.  Hay.  Bart..  . 
R.  Robertson,  .  . 
E.  Eraser,  .  .  . 
M.  Rhind,   .    .  . 


Salunci 
■  >(  Silt'- 1 ■  - 
lu  lea. 


£500 
350 
450 
350 
350 
500 
450 
400 
100 
400 
450 
350 
350 
400 
450 
COO 
GOO 
400 
350 
500 
400 
500 
500 
100 
450 
350 
300 
300 
400 
400 
COO 
GOO 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
350 
350 
500 
350 
450 
400 
3  SO 
350 
300 
450 
350 
450 
400 
450 
400 
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Deducting  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where 
the  Sheriffs  are  both  resident,  the  total  paid 
to  the  Scottish  Sheriffs  is  £9350,  and  to  their 
Substitutes  £21,700. 

The  salaries  of  the  SheriiT-substitutes  are 
pronounced  to  be  "perfectly  ludicrous." 
"  The  present  salaries  of  the  resident  She- 
riff* (substitutes)  are  perfectly  ludicrous ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  result  is 
that  no  person  can  accept  such  a  situation 
except  ho  possesses  some  means  of  his  own, 
to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  necessary  po- 
sition as  a  judge." — Scotch  County  Courts, 
p.  58.  It  is  bad  policy  at  all  times  to  exag- 
gerate. It  weakens  a  good  argument,  and 
gives  to  injustice  an  excuse.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  say  that  the  salaries  of  the  Sheriff-substi- 
tutes, which  are  all  greater  than  the  average 
incomes  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  of  the 
great  majority  of  professional  men,  are  at 
the  starvation  point.  It  is  also  incorrect  to 
state,  that  none  but  persons  blessed  with  an 
inherited  fortune  can  accept  the  omco.  It 
must  be  known  to  the  writer  of  the  quoted 
passage,  that  for  every  vacancy,  however 
unimportant,  a  dozen  eager  hands  are  held 
up.  Hut  far  bo  it  from  us  to  say  one  word 
agaiust  tho  just  claims  for  an  increase  of 
salary  on  the  part  of  our  local  judges. 
Unhappily  for  themselves  they  have  rested 
the  solution  of  this  point  upon  questions 
perilling  national  interests,  in  reference  to 
which  tho  deliberate  judgment  of  educated 
men,  as  set  forth  in  tho  report  of  two  Royal 
Commissioners,  is  against  them.  "Wo  de- 
plore the  want  of  tactics  that  has  ruined  a 
good  cause  ;  for  although  we  cannot  certify 
the  truth  of  the  whole  of  the  following  pas- 
sage, it  docs  convey  a  description  of  much 
real  suffering: — 

"  No  man  with  any  thing  like  a  fair  business 
at  the  Bar,  and  who  enjoyed  good  health, 
would  ever  dream  of  accepting  the  office  of 
Sheriff-substitute ;  and  no  one,  with  even  a 
chance  of  ultimate  succe-s  in  his  profession, 
would  think  of  throwinz  himself  away  on  such 
a  situation  ;  except,  perhaps,  he  possessed  some 
means  of  his  own,  which,  along  with  the  scanty 
emoluments  of  his  office,  might  enable  him  to 
live  on  his  salary.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  maintain  that  position  which  the  very 
decency,  to  say  nothing  even  of  his  official  si- 
tuation, demands,  and  which,  for  tho  honour 
and  credit  of  tho  country,  a  resident  Sheriff 
ought  to  occupy.  His  labour  is  incessant,  and 
his  responsibility  almost  overwhelming,  yet  his 
salary  is  not  half  as  much  as  is  given  to  the 
higher  officials  in  banks,  or  railway  or  insurance 
Companies,  or  even  to  the  head-clerk  of  a  mer- 
cantile establishment.  The  salaries  of  the  She- 
riff-clerks, and  of  tho  Procurators  Fiscal,  in  all 
tho  counties  of  Scotland,  are  higher  than  that 
of  the  Sheriff-substitute ;  and  as  tbey  arc  not 
debarred  from  carrying  on  an  extensive  private 


business,  their  professional  incomes  are  often 

three  or  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  re- 
sident judge.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  tho 
labours  of  a  Sheriff-substitute  meets  the  eye  of 
the  public.  His  duties  on  the  bench  ore  com* 
parati vely  light  to  those  off  it.  In  all  our  po- 
pulous districts,  even  on  those  days  when  there 
is  no  public  Court,  the  resident  Sheriff  is  kept 
in  an  incessant  turmoil  of  business,  by  crimi- 
nal matters  and  summary  proceedings;  and  in 
those  counties  where  he  has  some  leisure  on  hifl 
hands,  he  is,  nevertheless,  prevented  from  mak- 
ing a  profitable  use  of  it,  and  yet  is  obliged  to 
keep  up  a  position  in  society  which  his  salary 
is  totally  inadequate  to  sustain." 

We  have,  however  hero  to  deal  with  tho 
Sheriffs-Principal,  in  reference  to  whom  the 
question  raised  is,  whether  their  services  aro 
worth  to  this  country  £9350  a-y ear  1  The 
amount  is  not  large  for  a  great  country.  It 
is  not  beyond  that  exacted  by  Mr.  Moore, 
the  registrar  of  tho  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury.  Still  it  is  too  large  if  the  offico 
bo  a  "  sinecure."  (Scotch  County  Courts, 
p.  65.)  We  do  not  admire  the  taste  which 
dictated  tho  remark,  because  we  cannot 
imagine  the  author  to  be  ignorant  of  a  She- 
riff's duties.  It  is  always  more  cosy  to  de- 
stroy than  to  construct,  to  denounce  than  to 
defend.  More  peculiarly  it  is  so,  in  a  caso 
where  the  vices  of  a  system  are  capable  of 
a  summary  exposition,  while  its  merits  arc 
spread  over  a  large  surface,  and  require  at 
once  some  fairness  to  appreciate  and  some 
professional  training  to  understand. 

Tho  statement  was  repeated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Dumfries-shire  gentlemen,  who 
have  given  to  tho  public  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
port. They  expanded  it  by  stating  that  tho 
Sheriffs  arc  prevented  "from  having  any 
communication  with  their  counties  save  at 
rare  intervals.  I'pon  the  Substitute  de- 
volves the  whole  of  the  business."  As- 
sailed in  this  way,  Mr.  Napier,  the  Sheriff 
of  Dumfries-shire,  comes  forth  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  a  Sheriff's  duties: — 

"  Tho  publication  of  this  somewhat  reckless 
assertion  will  not  a  little  astonish  the  Sheriffs 
of  Scotland.  If  by  *  communication  with  their 
counties'  be  understood,  that  familiarization  at 
the  elbow,  which  is  so  apt  to  reduce  a  judge  to 
the  level  of  a  legal  assessor,  unquestionably  the 
Sheriffs  rather  seek  to  avoid  that  position. 
Their  proper  communication  with  the  county 
docs  not  consist  in  their  constant  attendance 
upon  county  gentlemen  at  county  meetings. 
They  are  ex  officio  Commissioners  of  Supply, 
and  occasionally  attend  those  meetings,  and 
constitute  them,  out  of  respect  to  the  county 
gentlemen,  and  that  they  may  be  in  communi- 
cation with  them,  when  necessary,  upon  proper 
Fiscal  subjects.  But  the  communication  which 
consists  in  becoming  the  consulting  colltague 
and  Ugnl  adviser  of  those  few  active  county 
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gentlemen  who  continually  attend  to  county  [ are  tried  with  a  jury.  And  if  the  case  happen 
business,  is  that  which  is  most  apt  to  deteriorate  to  be  one  of  importance,  attracting  public  at- 
the  position  of  a  Judge,    (t  is  the  reverse  of  his  tention,  or  likely  to  create  any  local  excitement, 


duty.  It  throws  him  into  great  confidence  with 
one  gentleman,  and,  it  may  be,  into  unpleasant 
collision  with  another.  And  supposing  him  to 
be  equally  in  such  confidence  with  them  all,  his 


a  Sheriff  considers  it  his  duty  to  go  to  his  county, 
specially  to  try  it,  however  distant,  and  at  any 
personal  inconvenience.  This  is  no  light  task, 
or  slender  tie  to  his  duties ;  especially  of  late 


relation  to  those  county  gentlemen  becomes  al-  years,  when  the  Crown  lawyers  have  been  in 
roost  unfairly  distinguished  from  his  relation  to  the  habit  of  sending  so  many  serious  cases  to  be 
the  general  community,  over  whom  he  is  simply  tried  before  the  Sheriff  and  a  Jury.  A  know- 
Judge.    This  affords  ono  strong  argument  in  ledge  of  the  readiness  and  zeal  of  tho  Sheriffs 

Committee  have  called  j  so  to  act,  has  encouraged  the  Crown  authorities 

to  do  this  :  which  of  course  relieves  not  a  little 
the  Commission  of  Justiciary.  Again  to  quote 
my  own  instance,  which  is  that  of  a  county  so 


favour  of  what  your 
1  Double  SherifiV 

M  To  judge  of  the  duties  of  a  Sheriff,  ho  must 
be  regarded  in  relation  to  his  S/ieriffdom,  and 

not  merely  to  his  Sheriff  Court.    Lven  in  re»  I  distant  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me,  con 


ferenoe  to  his  ordinary  Civil  Court,  the  matter 
is  inaccurately  stated  by  your  Committee.  A 
Sheriff  does  not  hear  appeals.  The  advantaeo 
of  his  position  is,  that  a  record  of  written  plead- 
ings, along  with  his  Substitute's  judgment,  is 
transmitted  to  him,  at  tho  head-quarters  of  the 
law,  where,  besides  being  free  from  all  local 
prejudices  and  predilections,  he  brings  to  the 
consideration  of  tho  case,  the  experience  of  his 
own  practice,  and  of  tho  practice  of  his  friends; 
and,  m  general,  a  more  extended  and  liberal 
knowledge  of  the  practical  working  of  the  law 
of  Scotland,  than  a  local  resident  judge  can  be 
expected  to  acquire." — Pp.  10,  17. 

To  what  extent  tho  right  of  review  is  ex- 
ercised it  is  difficult  to  state,  purely  because 
of  tho  want  of  recent  Parliamentary  returns. 
A  lamented  Sheriff,  now  no  more,  informed 
tho  writer  that  in  one  year  he  presided  at  61 
criminal  trials,  pronounced  353  judgments  in 
civil  cases,  and  left  Edinburgh  17  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year  for  his  county.  His  sa- 
lary was  £400.  It  is  not  extravagant  pay 
if  a  lawyer  get  several  guineas  for  conduct- 
ing a  criminal  trial,  and  at  the  very  least 
£2,  2s.  for  his  opinion  on  a  civil  case ;  and 
yet  the  pay  given  to  this  Sheriff  did  not 
come  to  a  guinea  a- piece  for  each  trial  and 
each  judgment,  leaving  out  of  view  the  £50 
he  would  havo  to  pay  for  his  travelling  ex- 
penses for  the  17  journoys,  and  the  loss  of 
business  in  the  meantime  consequent  upon 
his  absence  from  Edinburgh.  We  believe 
that  the  business  of  that  county  has  since 
increased. 

Besides  theso  civil  duties,  there  is  a  great 
criminal   jurisdiction  which   is  thus  de- 


"But  this  appellate  jurisdiction  is  but  one 
portton  of  the  onerous  duties,  and  high  respon- 
sibilities, of  a  Sheriff  in  Scotland.  He  has  to 
take  especial  charge  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
•  of  his  county ;  that  department  through  which 
the  public  mind  is  most  apt  to  be  excited,  and 
the  public  peace,  of  which  the  Sheriff  himself 
has  the  whole  responsibility,  to  be  disturbed. 
In  some  instances,  where,  from  the  vicinity  of 
his  Sheriffdom,  access  to  it  is  very  easy,  the 
Sheriff  generally  presides  in  all  those  cases  which 


sistently  with  remaining  at  the  Bar,  to  preside 
in  every  criminal  Jury  trial,  my  Procurator- 
Fiscal  has  been  always  instructed  to  report  to 
me  every  case  ordered  for  trial  in  that  form, 
that  I  may  judge  whether  the  case  require  that 
I  should  try  it.  I  am  fortunate  in  a  county  not 
very  prolific  of  Causes  Celebrcs.  But  I  have  had 
arduous  duty,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  crimi- 
nal bench  of  Dnmfries-ehirc ;  and  1  am  not 
aware  of  having  failed  to  undertake  any  crimi- 
nal case  of  importance,  or  likely  to  involve  any 
local  excitement,  since  I  was  appointed  to  the 
jurisdiction."— Pp.  17,  18. 

In  reference  to  the  personal  intercourse 
held  by  a  Sheriff  with  his  county,  Mr.  Napier 
gives  this  as  tho  history  of  his  own  expe- 
rience : — 

"  Irrespective  of  that  particular  attention  to 
the  criminal  business  of  his  Court,  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  calling  him  from  time 
to  time  specially  to  his  county,  a  Sheriff  is,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  bound  to  hold  in  person  four 
ordinary  Courts  in  each  half  year,  and  to  report 
each  year  to  tho  Secretary  of  State  the  number 
of  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  so  disposed  of  by  him 
in  his  county.  This  xcures  his  uersoml  pnsence 
there,  at  least  twice  a-year.  The  business  of 
these  Statutory  Courts  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  matter  of  no  conscqneneo 
to  the  argument,  whether  at  any  given  time,  it 
be  light  or  heavy.  In  Dumfries- shire,  1  havo 
frequently  disposed  of  the  business  of  one  of 
these  Courts  within  an  hour  ;  and,  upon  other 
occasions,  1  have  sat  on  the  criminal  bench  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  at  a  time.  But  no  Sheriff 
ever  considers  the  statutory  requisite,  of  report- 
ing that  he  has  held  eight  Courts  within  the 
year,  as  affixing  any  limit  whatever  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  judicial  functions.  It  secures,  as 
I  have  said,  his  presence  in  the  county  at  least 
twice  a-year — a  circumstanco  of  itself  sufficient 
to  contradict  your  Committee  s  statement.  But 
whatever  case,  or  whatever  crisis,  specially  calls 
for  his  presence,  that  is  nover  withhold.  Then, 
the  Sheriff  must  be  in  various  parts  of  his  county 
at  other  times.  Ho  has  to  sit  in  the  Courts  of 
Registration,  which  are  not  reckoned  in  the 
eight  Courts  reported  to  Government :  He  has 
to  attend  the  Judges  twice  a-year  on  tho  Circuit: 
He  is  rarely  absent  at  the  proclamation  of  an 
election  ;  and  scarcely  ever  if  it  be  contested  : 
He  has  to  inspect  lunatic  asylums,  and  jails,  and 
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to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  countj  records. 
Such  are  the  various  occasions  which  secure  for 
the  county,  not  only  the  regular,  but  the  fre- 
quent personal  presence  of  its  Sheriff.  But  his 
'  communication,'  with  the  county,  is  far  from 
ceasing  with  the  occasions  I  have  enumerated. 
Is  it  no  communication  to  have  to  rejudge  in  the 
whole  civil  business  of  the  ordinary  Court !  Is 
it  no  communication,  when  absent,  to  be  every 
now  and  then  in  correspondence,  either  with 
the  Sheriff-Substitute,  the  Sheriff- Clerk,  the 
Procurator-Fiscal,  the  Convener  of  the  County, 
the  Clerk  of  Supply,  or  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  1  As  the  fair  statement  of  the  case,  it 
may  be  said,  that  a  Sheriff  in  Scotland  has  never 
h  is  eye  off  h is  county.  And  it  would  be  anything 
but  a  sound  argument  for  dispensing  with  his 
office,  as  constituted,  that  a  Sheriff  is  not  always 
at  the  head  of  a  Posse  Comitates,  or  at  the  side 
of  a  county  gentleman." — Pp.  10,  20. 

Wc  defend  not  scandalous  appointments 
or  Inefficient  discharge  of  duty  ;  but  we  ob- 
ject to  the  exception  being  taken  as  the  rule. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  office  of  Sheriff 
is*  often  given  to  lawyers  who  are  political 
partisans.  It  is  sometimes  true  that  it  is 
given  as  the  reward  merely  of  political  parti- 
sanship, without  reference  to  law.  This  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  peculiar  Government  under 
which  we  live,  and  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  parties  who  alternately  reign  in  high 
places.  We  arc  a  jobbing  and  canvassing 
people,  with  a  tendency  to  put  the  rule  of 
merit  out  of  the  question.  A  Minister  re- 
quires to  be  backed  by  hordes  of  enthusias- 
tic followers,  and  cannot  retain  his  position 
without  their  votes.  To  secure  these,  an 
imperative  necessity  requires  him  to  dis- 
pense his  patronage  among  his  friends.  It 
would  be  extravagant  simplicity  to  expect 
that  that  man  who  can  see  no  virtue  in  the 
Minister  or  his  measures,  and  whose  whole 
life  is  occupied  withholding  him  up  to  scorn, 
should  be  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office  for 
which  a  hundred  eager  friends  arc  clamor- 
ous.  It  is  not  therefore  because  political 
friends  are  nominated  to  these  offices  that 
just  objection  can  be  taken,  but  because  that 
is  their  only  merit.  If  such  appointments 
have  been  made,  they  arc  a  disgrace  alike  to 
the  giver  and  the  receiver,  and  that  they 
have  been  made  is  only  affording  a  proof 
that  this  office,  like  every  other  in  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  from  that  of  Prime 
Minister  down  to  the  lowest  official  in 
our  Courts  of  justice  has  been  jobbed.  An 
Autocrat  like  the  Czar  of  liussia,  or  he  of 
France,  can  iilford  to  disregard  all  other 
considerations  save  merit.  No  political  par- 
ties exist  in  these  countries  to  prevent  the 
selection  of  the  uninfluential  man  oi  talent. 
We  must  however  reap  the  tares  with  the 
onts.    If  we  must  be  governed  not  by  des- 


pots but  by  parties,  wc  must  govern  to  the 
last  as  a  jobbing  and  bribing  people. 

A  manifesto  has  issued  from  Glasgow  in 
which  tho  conditions  aro  laid  down  upon 
which  the  Substitutes  are  to  retire.  They 
have  M  intimated  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  that 
In  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they  are 
M  illing  to  place  their  present  offices  at  tho 
disposal  of  the  Government,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  patrimonial  rights  of  exist- 
ing incumbents  will  be  protected  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  new  appointment  of  resi- 
dent Sheriff  is  not  conferred  on  them."  In 
other  words,  the  Substitutes,  if  they  do  not 
obtain  promotion,  arc  to  have  salaries  with- 
out labour.  With  the  national  exchequer 
behind  them  they  may  return  to  their  old 
avocations  as  writers  or  advocates,  unless 
they  fear  a  repetition  of  the  evil  fortune  that 
drove  them  first  away.  In  that  event  have 
they  not  all  that  pleasure  has  of  allurement 
— all  that  indolence  can  offer  of  soothing 
satisfaction — all  the  gratifications  that  a  fixed 
salary  for  life  can  deck  out  in  the  gayest  and 
most  enchanting  colours  1  A  man  generally 
looks  to  a  settled  income  and  a  charming 
entresol  at  Capua,  or  a  winter  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  only  after  a  life  of 
painful  industry,  and  as  to  some  bright  ob- 
ject in  the  distant  future,  which  it  requires 
even  a  strong  flight  of  imagination  to  reach. 
How  peacefully  life  would  flow  on  undis- 
t  rarted  by  anxieties  as  to  the  morrow  !  It  is 
hard  after  this,  fir  those  who  are  to  be  left 
behind,  to  acquiesce  in  their  own  prospect 
of  weary  labour,  self-denial,  and  an  abnega- 
tion of  the  softer  lights  and  shadows  of  exist- 
ence. Yet  the  offer  is  introduced  in  the 
spirit  of  a  party,  who  is  granting  something 
for  which  the  receiver  should  be  thankful. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  by  the  "Sheriff-Substitutes  as  a 
body,  with  most  commendable  public  spirit," 
and  apparently  not  without  some  look  to 
private  advantage. 

We  are  unwilling  to  encumber  a  papor  in- 
tended  for  general  readers  with  technical 
details.  We  believe  that  measures  are 
prepared,  by  which  much  of  the  cumbrous 
machinery  in  Sheriff  Court  forms  of  process 
will  be  remedied — the  means  of  taking  evi- 
dence improved — written  supplanted  by  oral 
pleadings,  and  generally  a  shortening  made 
of  the  proceedings  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit  and  its  close.  The  delays 
which  now  occur  in  working  the  Sheriff  t 
Courts,  are  entirely  put  to  the  door  of  the 
principal  Sheriff.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
the  result  of,  in  many  respects,  the  neglect 
of  duty  of  tho  Sheriff-Substitute  himself. 
The  great  difficulty  in  regulating  Courts  of 
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Justice  is  to  preserve  the  right  of  appeal, 
and  to  take  the  evidence  in  the  best  form. 
The  practice  hitherto  has  been  to  set  down 
what  the  witnesses  say  in  writing,  and  the 
Judge  of  appeal  determines  the  case  upon  a 
perusal  of  this  written  proof.  The  evil  of 
the  system  lies  upon  the  surface — the  man 
of  virtue  and  the  man  of  vice,  the  truth-teller 
and  the  liar,  speak  in  print  with  equal  plausi- 
bility. There  is  wanting  a  test  and  guaran- 
tee fur  truth.  The  Judge  is  unassisted  by 
the  tone,  the  manner,  the  looks  of  the  wit- 
ness, as  he  tells  his  story.  No  means  exist 
to  tell  how  the  witness  faltered  and  shuffled 
with  the  questions,  nor  to  carry  to  the  mind 
the  overpowering  conviction  of  utter  unre- 
ality, consequent  on  the  view  and  bearing  of 
the  tout  ensemble. 

Hence  the  superiority  of  viva  voce  exami- 
nations in  open  Court.  The  Sheriff-Substi- 
tutes, however,  while  they  are  obliged  to 
record  the  proof,  have  doubled  its  evil.  They 
are  enjoined  to  take  that  proof  themselves. 
But  instead  of  this,  even  those  who  have 
leisure  remit  to  a  third  party  to  do  so,  and, 


expensive  portion  of  Sheriff-Court  procedure, 
we  beg  to  make  a  suggestion,  founded  on 
the  practice  of  the  House  of  Lords;  Let  there 
be  attached  to  every  Sheriff-Court  a  shorts 
hand  writer,  to  put  down  the  very  words  of 
the  witness  as  fast  as  the  witness  utter  them. 
This  sworn  and  paid  officer  could  thus  pre- 
serve, for  tho  benefit  of  a  Court  of  review, 
the  record  of  what  took  place  at  the  trial ; 
and  what  is  of  equal  consequence,  would 
take  it  down  far  more  impartially  and  far  more 
correctly  than  the  Judge  himself.  The  Sheriff, 
often  unintentionally,  would  omit  points 
running  counter  to  his  own  view  of  the  case ; 
and  an  unprincipled,  or  a  cunning  Judge, 
would  do  no  in  order  to  escape  the  scourge 
of  a  review. 

In  the  progress  of  a  country's  laws,  a  crisis 
invariably  arrives,  when  their  mixed  ele- 
ments of  good  and  evil,  of  enduring  and 
perishable  material,  arc  winnowed  and  di- 
vided. Tho  flail  of  tho  thresher  and  tho 
fan  of  tho  winnower  are  at  this  moment 
busily  engaged  in  this  necessary  duty ;  and 
f  cautiously  done,  our  children  may  look  to 


as  if  they  were  Judges  of  appeal,  they  pro-  our  times  as  to  the  commencement  of  a  new 
nounce  their  decree  merely  after  reading  the  era.  But  suppose  tho  SheriffCourts  uprooted, 
recorded  evidence.  The  first  improvement,  what  then  ?  Docs  the  Court  of  Session 
therefore,  is  to  compel  at  least  one  of  tho  follow]  and  will  Mr.  Justice  A.,  and  Mr. 


Judges  to  see  the  witnesses.  We  sec  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Sheriff  sitting  in  open  Court, 
and  there  taking  down  the  proof  with  his  own 
hand,  as  is  now  done  by  the  Supreme 
Judges.  Many  of  thoso  who  now  fill  the 
office  of  Substitutes  are,  it  is  said,  unfit  for  a 
task  requiring  much  skill  and  patience.  We 
must  not,  however,  legislate  merely  in  re- 
ference to  present  temporary  evils ;  let  us 
look  forward  to  a  race  of  good  lawyers, 
capable  of  every  judicial  duty,  and  to  pro- 
cure whom,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  rca- 

sonable  income  to  tempt  them  from  the  bar.  j  which  touch  every  nerve  of  social  life,  and 
If  the  Sheriff  be  not  allowed  to  take  down 1  which  are,  or  ought  to  b^  —  morals  applied 
the  evidence  himself— tho  taking  of  which  to  the  circumstances  of  private  individuals, 
at  present  constitutes  the  worst  and  most1 


Baron  B.,  from  England,  be  sent  to  rule 
over  us  ?  A  great  event  is  always  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end ;  it  ends  a  campaign  or  a 
controversy,  a  suit  in  law  or  in  love,  a 
dynasty  or  a  party  ;  but  it  begins  a  new 
state  of  things  with  its  cogcnital  difficulties 
and  sorrows.  The  novelist  marries  his  hero, 
and  closes  the  third  volume  ;  but  then  begins 
a  new  career,  more  important  in  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  more  enduring  in  its  effects. 
It  must  bo  so  in  a  still  greater  degree  with 
regard  to  organic  changes  in  a  nation's  laws, 
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Art.  I. — I.  A  History  of  British  Birds,  Indi- 
genous and  Migratory :  including  their 
Organization,  Jfahits  and  Relations  ;  re- 
marks on  Classification  and  Nomenclature; 
an  Account  of  the  Principal  Organs  of 
Birds,  and  Observations  relative  to  Practi- 
cal Ornithology.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Engravings.  By  William  Macoim.ivrav, 
A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, and  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  Marischal 
College  and  University,  Aberdeen.  5 
vols.  8vo.    London,  1837-52. 

2.  Biographical  Account  of  the  late  William 
Macg'dlivray,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  late  Begins 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Mari- 
schal  Cvllcge  and  University  of  Aberdeen* 
Communicated  by  Alexander  Thomson, 
Ksq.,  of  Banchory.  Edinburgh  New  Phi- 
losophical Journal  for  April,  J 853. 

3.  The  Natural  History  of  Ireland :  Birds. 
By  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Natural  History  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Belfast.  3  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1849-51. 

In  a  recent  Article  wc  discoursed  concerning 
the  birds  of  Ireland  compared  with  those  of 
Britain,  and  were  constrained  to  commence 
by  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  William  Thompson  of  Belfast, 
the  most  skilful  and  accomplished  Zoolo- 
gist of  the  sister  Island.  His  ornithological 
labours  had  fortunately  been  completed  be- 
fore his  removal  from  among  us.  We  are 
now  called  on  to  record  a  parallel  case  which 
ha*  recent  Iv  occurred  in  the  decease  of  Mr. 
William  Macgilli  vray,  one  of  the  most  assid- 
uous and  successful  cultivators  of  Natural 
History  in  Scotland.  Ho,  too,  had  just  ter- 
minated the  corresponding  portion  of  his 
manifold  labours— his  "  History  of  British 
Birds,"— commenced  and  carried  forward 
vou  xix.  1 — B 


during  the  unceasing  pressure  of  an  almost 
toilsome  professional  application  to  various 
other  subjects  of  a  literary  and  scientific  na- 
ture, in  no  way  uncongenial  to  his  tastes, 
but  requiring  to  be  performed  in  a  more  ra- 
pid and  unrelenting  manner  than,  but  for  tho 
frequent  and  alas !  too  often  fatal  "res  angus- 
ta  domvs,"  would  have  been  pursued.  His 
researches  in  Ornithology  were,  however, 
carried  on,  for  a  series  of  years,  deliberately 
and  with  great  determination  ;  and  his  expo- 
sition of  the  internal  structure  of  birds,  es- 
pecially of  the  digestive  organs,  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  tho  haunts  and  habits  of 
the  species,  forms  an  almost  novel,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  feature  in  his 
volumes.  These  contain,  as  ho  has  himself 
stated,  (Prefaco  to  Volumo  V.),  tho  only 
full  and  detailed  technical  dsscriptions  hith- 
erto given  in  this  country  ;  and  the  manners 
of  the  various  kinds  are  treated  of  with 
equal  extension  in  every  case  in  which  he 
had  it  in  his  pow  er  to  study  them.  In  our 
further  exposition  of  Ornithology  we  shall 
pay  regard,  in  so  far  as  our  limits  may  ad- 
mit, to  whatever  is  of  general  interest  in  his 
recently  completed  work.  We  view  it  as 
the  best  we  have  upon  tho  subject — certain- 
ly tho  most  carefully  wrought  out  from  car- 
nest  and  long-continued  actual  observation, 
and  the  most  free  from  hasty  or  superficial 
compilation  of  any  which  has  hitherto  been 
laid  before  us.  Many  may  read  our  present 
pages  who  knew  the  largely-gifted,  though 
somewhat  peculiarity  constituted  person 
now  named — who  remember  his  activity 
and  perseverance  both  of  mind  and  body — 
who  may  not  only  have  studied  with  profit- 
able  pleasure  his  numerous  works,  but,  as- 
sociated in  his  labours,  may  have  seen  him 
ascending  with  vigorous  and  unwearied  steps 
the  sides  and  summits  of  our  highest  moun- 
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tains,  bearing  with  ease  the  accumulated 
products  of  the  various  "  Kingdoms,"  from 
the  almost  imponderable  specimens  of  En- 
tomology, to  the  more  bulky  yield  of  the 
Botanical  collector,  and  the  4*  killing  burden" 
of  the  geologist's  heavy  sack.  Many  are  the 
wondrous  scenes  ho  must  have  witnessed 
during  his  long-continued  wanderings  along 
the  wild  and  weather-beaten  shores  of  the 
Hebrides,(where  he  sojourned  several  years,) 
over  their  arid  rocks,  their  dark  moors,  and 
stagnant  mosses,  or,  on  the  broader  main- 
land— up  into  the  heart  of  many  a  moun- 
tain-mist,  or  clambering  with  cautious  steps 
among  the  craggy  and  cloud-capt  peaks  of 
the  moro  central  range  of  the  lofty  Gram- 
pians. In  the  days  of  his  strength,  like  the 
eagle  whose  haunts  ho  scaled,  and  whose 
habits  ho  has  well  described — 

"lie  dallied  with  the  wind,  and  scorned  the  sun  " 


Patient  of  thirst  and  hunger,  regardless  of 
summers  heat  aud  of  winter's  cold,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  changing  seasons  brought 
some  accession  or  alteration  of  those  varied 
organic  forms,  on  the  structure  of  which  it 
was  ever  his  delight  to  dwell,  he  seemed 
himself  so  constructed  in  his  bodily  frame 
and  constitution  as  to  sanction  a  reasonable 
hope  of  lengthened  life  and  long-continued 
labour.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordained. 
An  insidious  disease,  it  may  be  occasioned 
by  early  and  imprudent  exposure,  or  aggra- 
vated by  anxiety  and  want  of  rest,  made 
rapid  and  fatal  progress,  which  a  tardy  re- 
moval to  a  more  genial  climate  (without, 
we  fear,  a  corresponding  period  of  mental 
repose)  could  in  no  way  stay.  After  a  short 
residence  at  Torquay  he  returned  to  Abe 
deen,  where  he  had  for  som*  years  held  a 
professorship  of  Natural  History,  and  died 
.nere  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1852, 
aged  fifty-six. 

"His  health,"  says  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  pleas- 
ing though  brief  biography,  "  began  to  fail  about 
a  year  and  a  half  before  his  death,  and  he  never 
appeared  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  and  expo- 
sure of  a  month  spent,  in  1S50.  in  exploring  the 
central  region  or  tho  Grampians,  the  district 
Around  Lochnagar.  In  November  1851  he-  was 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  south  of  England,  in  the 
expectation  of  benefiting  by  the  milder  air  of 
Devonshire,  and  at  first  there  was  some  ground 
to  hope  ,  but  after  his  arrival  at  Torquay  be  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached  ;  and  from  this  blow,  though 
he  received  it  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  he  ap- 
pears never  to  have  rallied ;  he  gradually  be- 
came weaker,  and  though  ho  never  ceased  to 


pain  did  not  prevent  him  ;  looked  forward  with 

calmness  and  hojie  to  his  last  struggle  ;  express- 
ed in  the  clearest  terms  his  simple  trust  in  his 
Saviour  alone,  and  at  last  gently  fell  asleep  to  be 
for  ever  with  tho  Lord,  whose  works  he  hud  so 
ardently  admired  on  earth,  and  in  whose  atoning 
blood  he  trusted  for  acceptance  with  his  God."* 

In  addition  to  his  distinct  or  independent 
works,  Mr.  Macgillivray's  writings,  (both 
avowed  and  anonymous,)  in  the  form  of  con- 
tributions and  translations  for  scientific  and 
other  periodicals,  were  numerous  and  diver- 
sified.! He  was  not  only  an  assiduous  ob- 
server and  correct  reporter  of  details,  but 
had  a  good  taste  in  general  literature,  and 
indulged  successfully,  when  so  inclined,  in 
that  more  discursive,  though  rather  danger- 
ous style  of  composition,  w  hich,  well  enough 
it  may  be,when  married  to  "  immortal  verse," 
is  sometimes  unfortunately  found  disjoined 
from  precision  and  even  from  truthfulness  of 
scientific  statement  when  applied  to  mortal 
prose.  His  impressions  of  all  external  ob- 
jects, whether  relating  to  their  minuter  fea- 
tures or  their  broader  characters,  w  ere  clear- 
ly conceived  and  accurately  expressed,  and 
an  almost  poetical  vein  sometimes  shewed 
its  golden  courses  among  the  otherwise  bar- 
ren heaps  of  his  descriptive  details.  He 
loved  nature  in  all  her  aspects,  and — 

"  Would  walk  alone 
Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  time 
He  felt  whate'er  there  is  of  power  in  sound 
To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  form 
Or  image  unprofaned,  and  he  would  stand, 
If  the  night  blacke&ed  with  a  storm, 
Beneath  some  rock,  listening  to  notes  that  are 
The  ghostly  language  of  the  ancient  earth, 
Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds." 


With  a  proud,  we  should  rather  say  a 
praiseworthy,  spirit  of  independence,  he  be- 


205. 
hit  author's 


*  Edinburgh  Nttt  Phil.  Journ.,  No.  cvii 
t  It  is  not  now  possible  to  trace  all 
minor  essays,  but  the  reader  will  find  an  ample  list 
in  the  memoir  above  referred  to.  His  separate  pub- 
lications seem  to  have  amounted  to  about  20  vol- 
umes. Besides  these  he  contributed  *5  papers  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society;  12  to  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal :  9  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture ;  3  to  the 
Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Soci- 
ety of  Scotland  ;  2  to  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natu- 
ral and  Geographical  Science,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
helping  hand  which  he  gave  to  various  authors, 
lie,  moreover,  translated  above  a  thousand  pages  of 
Natural  History  from  French  and  Latin,  and  sent 
manv  papers  to  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  History.  We  un- 
derstand he  has  left,  ready  for  publication,  the  two 
following  work* : — 

1.  A  History  of  the  Vertebraled  Animals  inhabit- 
nties  of  Forfar.  Kincardine,  Aberdeen, 


,  w  the  counties  ot  f  ortar.  Kincardine, 
work,  it  was  most  distressing  to  his  family  to  see  i  jtanfl;  Elgin,  and  Nairn,  with  the  adjoining  parts  of 
his  exertions,  the  mind  and  will  resolutely  striv-  j  tnos„  0r  Inverness  and  Perth. 

2.  The  Natural  History  of  Balmoral  from  Notes 
made  during  an  Excursion  to  Braemar  in  the  autumn 
of  1850. 


ing  against  the  weakness  of  the  body,  lie  was 
confined  to  bed  for  a  few  days  at  last;  spoke 
much  and  affectionately  to  his  children  when 
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a  teacher  of  others  as  well  as  of  him- 
self, and  in  very  early  life  assumed,  and 
efficiently  performed,  the  functions  of  parish 
schoolmaster  in  a  remote  region  in  the  Island 
of  Harris.  His  place  of  birth  was  Old  Aber- 
deen, and  after  a  youthful  sojourn  in  Harris, 
(where  he  had  somo  near  relations,)  he  re- 
turned to  that  city,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  an  excellent  scholar,  Mr.  Ewan 
M'Lachlan.  In  due  time  he  entered  on  his 
classical  curriculum  in  King's  College,  and 
also  renew  ed  his  connection  with  Harris,  re- 
siding there  for  the  greater  portion  of  several 
seasons,  (during  which  period  it  was,  wt  pre- 
sume, that  he  engaged  in  teaching.)  and  at- 
tending the  winter  sessions  of  his  University 
for  the  completion  of  his  own  scholarly  at- 
tainments, and  the  study  of  medicine,  in 
which  latter  department,  however,  ho  never 
graduated.    As  an  alumnus  of  the  University 

and  Kings  College  of  Aberdeen,  he  eventu-lare  necessarily,  to  some  exteut,  sacrificed  for 
ally  took  the  degree  of  A.M.*    Some  of  his  [the  sake  of  the  more  distinct  and  elaborate 


himself  much  to  the  study,  by  dissection,  of 
the  structure  of  birds,  and  mado  careful 
measurements  and  drawings  of  their  internal 
parts.  He  also  commenced  and  completed 
a  series  of  coloured  representations,  generally 
as  large  as  life,  of  nearly  all  the  British  birds, 
exhibiting  them  in  their  characteristic  atti- 
tudes, and  accompanied  by  thoso  accessories 
of  scenery,  whether  mountainous,  marine,  or 
woodland,  by  which  he  knew  them  to  bo  en- 
compassed in  their  natural  haunts.  His 
drawings  were  more  accurate  than  artistical. 
He  had  a  quick  cyo  and  a  steady  hand,  but 
the  pictorial  result  was  sometimes  too  like 
what,  in  architectural  language,  might  be 
called  the  elevation  of  a  bird,  being  deficient 
in  roundness  and  solidity  of  form,  as  well  as 
in  depth  and  intensity  of  colour.  However, 
the  minulice  were  well  given, and  we  believe 
that,  in  zoological  drawings,  general  effects 


earliest  Essays  in  Natural  History  having 
speedily  attracted  the  notice  of  Professor 
Jameson,  ho  came  to  Edinburgh  (where,  we 
believe,  he  had  some  years  before  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  on  his  favourite  subjects) 
about  the  year  1823,  under  the  auspices  of 
that  distinguished  veteran  in  science,  assum 


expression  of  details.  His  skill  as  a  drafts- 
man, such  as  it  was,  seejned  to  arise  rather 
from  that  determination  of  character  which 
induces  perseverance,  more  or  less  successful 
in  tho  end,  than  from  any  great  natural  bias 
towards  pictorial  representation,  or  any  quick 
or  clear  appreciation  of  the  pervading  prin- 


ing  the  functions  of  assistant-keeper  of  the  ciples  of  art.  We  have  little  more,  in  the 
University  Museum,  and  devoting  his  evening  two  recent  volumes  now  under  review,  than 


hours,  with  great  determination,  to  scientili 
lucubrations,  and  the  writing  of  abstracts  and 
translations,  chiefly  for  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Journal.  His  daily  duties  in  the 
Museum,  and  in  connexion  with  Professor 
Jameson's  course  of  lectures,  necessarily  gave 
him  constant  access  to  the  treasures  of  that 
great  collection,  and  speedily  rendered  him 
familiar  with  a  multiplicity  of  natural  objects, 
for  a  knowledge  of  which  he  would  have  else- 
where sought  in  vain.  After  eight  years 
continuous  labour  under  Professor  Jameson, 
he  was  appointed  (in  1831)  keeper  of  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  where 
he  had  tho  advantage  of  longer  intervals  of 
leisure,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  more 
special  pursuits,  with  access  to  the  very  val- 
uable collections  in  osteology,  prepared 
chiefly  by  the  late  eminent  and  excellent 
Dr.  Barclay.    During  this  period  he  devoted 

•Through  the  kind  attentions  of  Mr.  James  Camp- 
bell Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  C.  Shaw,  Sheriff- 
Substitute,  Loch  Muddy,  North  Uist,  we  have  recent- 
ly been  favoured  with  ample  and  accurate  materials 
for  an  account  of  Mr.  Macgillivray's  early  life.  We 
hope  that  these  may  not  eventually  be  lost  to  the 
public;  but  meanwhile  we  are  constrained,  by  edi- 
torial arrangements,  to  debar  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
laying  them  before  our  readers  at  this  time.  We  beg 
to  thank  the  Venerable  and  Reverend  Finlay  M*Rae, 
minister  of  North  Uiat,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Macgillivray, 
of  Eoligary,  in  Barm,  (a  brother  of  our  authors..)  for 
their  long  and  iuteresUng 


heads  and  bills;  but  these  stand  no  compari- 
son with  the  corresponding  parts  either  in 
llewick's  exquisitely  truthful  representations, 
or  in  Mr.  Yarrell's  beautifully  elaborated 
work.  They  rather  resemble  drawings  mado 
from  preserved  specimens  in  some  neglected 
and  forlorn  museum  of  the  olden  time.  It 
may  be  that  failing  health  unfortunately 
produced  enfeebled  hands.  His  love  of 
drawing,  however,  proved  a  solace  to  the 
last.  Very  shortly  before  his  death,  he  had 
finished  the  representation  of  a  trout.  It 
was  at  one  time  his  intention  to  publish 
these  drawings  upon  a  large  ecale,  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Selby,  of  w  hose  w  ork  his  own 
would  have  been  but  a  vain  repetition,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  all  the  feathered 
tribes  of  Britain  arc  necessarily  included  in 
Mr.  Gould's  sumptuous  and  successful  vol- 
umes on  the  "  Birds  of  Europe."  Wo  think 
he  became  less  sanguine  of  the  success  of 
such  a  scheme,  when,  after  making  it  known 
among  his  friends,  he  found,  dining  a  laps© 
of  many  years,  that  he  had  obtained  only  a 
single  subscriber,  tho  late  liberal-minded 
Mr.  Witham  of  Lartington.  Tho  first  three 
volumes  of  his  u  British  Birds  "  wore  pre- 
pared and  published  while  he  held  the  kcep- 
ership  of  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  Lecturer  on  Botany,  in 
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Marischal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen, 
and  there  he  continued  to  labor,  both  profes- 
sionally and  privately,  with  accustomed 
zeal,  passing  many  manuscripts,  perhaps  too 
many,  from  his  own  hands  to  those  of  his 
publisher,  on  the  various  departments  of 
natural  science  which  he  had  so  successfully 
and  unceasingly  cultivated  from  his  youth 
upwards.  Towards  the  close  of  1844,  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  oonferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  and  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen. 

In  the  course  of  1851,  his  health  became 
seriously  impaired,  and,  in  November  of  that 
year,  he  retired  for  a  time  to  Torquay.  There, 
in  the  ensuing  month  of  March,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  write  the  preface  to  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  his  British  Birds,  and  a  melancholy 
contrast  might  now  be  drawn  between  the 
rejoicing  hardihood  with  which,  in  earlier 
life,  from  the  storm-swept  hills  of  Harris,  he 
had  so  often  fixed  his  earnest  gaze  on  that 
wild  combination  of  steadfastly  enduring 
rocks  and  ever-heaving  sea, — 

"  The  throne 
Of  chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion,  spread 
Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep," 

and  the  altered  eye  with  which  ho  now  dc- 
spondingly  beheld  scenes  in  themselves  so 
much  more  "  bright  and  fair."  We  still, 
however,  perceive  the  continuance  of  tho  rul- 
ing passion, — the  accurate  observance  of  na- 
ture. 

"  As  the  wounded  bird  seeks  some  quiet  re- 
treat, where,  freed  from  the  persecution  of  the 
pitiless  fowler,  it  muy  pass  the  time  of  its  an- 
guish in  forgetfuluess  of  the  outer  world ;  so 
have  I,  assailed  by  disease,  l>etaken  myself  to  a 
sheltered  nook,  where.,  unannoyed  by  the  piercing 
blasts  of  the  North  Sea,  I  had  been  led  to  hope 


opc 

that  my  life  might  bo  protracted  beyond  the 
most  dangerous  season  of  tho  year.  It  is  thus 
that  I  issue  from  Devonshire  the  present  volume, 
which,  however,  contains  no  observations  of 
mine  made  there,  the  sc«;nc  of  my  labours  being 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  .  .  .  .  It 
is  woll  that  tho  observations  from  which  these 
descriptions  have  l>eon  prepared  were  made 
many  years  ago,  when  1  was  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  health,  and  freedom 
from  engrossing  public  duties :  for  I  am  per- 
suaded that  now  I  should  be  in  some  respects 
less  qualified  for  tho  task,  more,  however,  from 
the  failure  of  physical  than  of  mental  power. 
Here,  on  tho  rocky  promontory,  1  shiver  in  tho 
breeze  which,  to  my  companion,  is  but  cool  and 
bracing.  The  east  wind  ruffles  the  sen,  and  im- 
pels the  little  waves  to  the  shores  of  the  beauti- 
ful bay,  which  present  alternate  cliffs  of  red 
sandstone  and  beaches  of  yellow  sand,  backed 
by  undulating  heights  and  gentle  declivities, 
slowly  rising  to  tho  not  distant  horizon,  fields 
and  woods,  with  villages  and  scattered  villas, 
forming— not  wild  nor  altogether  tame — a 
pleasing  landscape,  which  in  summer  and  au- 


tumnal garniture  of  grass  and  corn,  and  sylvan 
verdure,  orchard  blossom  and  fruit,  tangled 
fence-bank  and  furze-clad  common,  will  be  beau- 
tiful indeed  to  the  lover  of  nature.  Then,  the 
balmy  breezes  from  the  west  and  south  will 
waft  health  to  the  reviving  invalid.  At  present, 
the  cold  vernal  gales  sweep  along  the  Channel, 
conveying  to  its  haven  the  extended  fleet  of 
boats  that  render  brixham,  in  the  opposite  horn 
of  tho  bay,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
southern  fashing  stations  of  England.  High  oror 
tho  wntcrs,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  gull  slow- 
ly advances  against  the  breeze,  or  shoots  athwart, 
or  with  a  beautiful  gliding  motion  sweeps  down 
the  aerial  current.  At  the  entrance  to  Torquay 
are  assembled  many  birds  of  the  same  kind, 
which,  by  their  hovering  near  the  surface,  their 
varied  evolutions,  and  mingling  cries,  indicate  a 
shoal,  probably  of  atherincs  or  sprats.  On  that 
little  pyramidal  rock,  projecting  from  tho  water, 
repose  two  dusky  cormorants ;  and  far  away,  in 
the  direction  of  Portland  Island,  a  guunet,  well 
known  by  its  peculiar  flight,  winnows  its  ex- 
ploring way,  and  plunges  headlong  into  tho 

deep  It  is  not  until  disabled  that 

the  observer  of  the  habits  of  wild  animal*  be- 
comes sensible  of  the  happiness  be  has  enjoyed, 
in  exercising  the  fuculties  with  whieh  his  be- 
nign Creator  has  endowed  him.  No  study  or 
pursuit  i<  better  adapted  for  such  enjoyment,  or 
so  well  fitted  to  afford  pleasure  not  liable  to  bo 
repented  of,  than  Natural  History. r* 

Turn  wo  to  the  final  page  of  his  long-con- 
tinued labours,  which  terminated  only  with 
his  life,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  author  to 
tho  ond,  exhibiting  an  almost  defiant  feeling 
towards  his  follow-crcatures,  softened  if  not 
subdued  by  a  pervading  sense  of  the  graco 
and  goodness  of  his  omnipotent  Creator. 
And  truly,  when  compared  with  these,  all 
other  things  are  as  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew. 

"  I  have  finished  one  of  the  many  difficult  and 
laborious  tasks  which  1  had  imposed  upon  my- 
self. Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
three  volumes  of  this  work  were  issued  to  the 
public,  and  I  had  scarcely  hoped  to  see  its  com- 
pletion when  I  was  most  unexpectedly  encou- 
raged to  revise  the  manuscript  of  the  two  re- 
maining volumes,  containing  the  Wading  and 
Swimming  Birds,  of  which  tho  history,  in  so  fur 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  is  now  given  on  tho 
same  plan  as  that  adopted  for  tho  Land  birds. 
Commenced  in  hope,  and  carried  on  with  zeal, 
though  ended  in  sorrow  and  sickness,  I  can  look 
upon  my  work  without  much  regard  to  the 
opinions  which  contemporary  writers  may  form 
of  it,  assured  that  what  is  useful  in  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  and  knowing  that  already  it  has 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  many  of  the  present, 
and  will  more  powerfully  influence  the  next 
generation  of  our  home  ornithologists.  I  hod 
been  led  to  think  that  I  had  occasionally  been 
somewhat  rude,  or  at  least,  blunt  in  my  criti- 
cisms; but  I  do  not  perceive  wherein  I  have 
much  erred  in  that  respect,  and  I  feel  no  incli- 
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nation  to  apologise.  T  havo  been  honest  and 
sincere  in  roy  endeavours  to  promote  tlie  truth. 
With  death,  apparently  not  distant,  before  my 
eyes,  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  I  have  not 
countenanced  error  through  fear  or  favour. 
Neither  have  I  in  any  case  modified  my  senti- 
ments so  as  to  endeavour  thereby  to  couceal  or 
palliate  my  faults.  1  hough  I  might  have  ac- 
complished more,  I  am  thankful  for  having  been 
permitted  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  know- 
ledge previously  obtained  of  a  very  pleasant 
subject.  If  I  have  not  very  frequently  indulged 
in  reflections  on  the  power,  wi&dom,  and  good- 
ness of  God,  as  suggested  by  oven  my  imperfect 
understanding  of  his  wonderful  works,  it  is  not 
because  I  have  not  ever  been  Bcnsiblo  of  the  re- 
lation between  tho  Creator  and  his  creature-*, 
nor  because  my  chief  enjoyment  when  wander- 
ing among  tho  hills  and  valleys,  exploring  the 
rugged  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  searching  the 
cultivated  fields,  has  not  been  in  a  sense  of  his 
presence.  '  To  Him  who  alone  docth  great 
wonders'  be  all  glory  and  praise.  Reader, 
farewell.'* 

Hie  preface  to  his  fifth  and  final  volume 
is  dated  from  Aberdeen,  31st  July,  1S52. 
Like,  tho  stricken  deer  he  had  returned  to  his 
long  familiar  home,  and  there,  as  we  have 
Raid,  ho  died  on  the  5th  day  of  September 
following.  His  mortal  remains  lie  interred 
in  the  Cemetery  of  Dean,  near  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Maegillivray  was  a  person  of  strong 
feelings  and  warm  affections,  much  devoted 
to  his  own  family,  and  remarkable,  in  what- 
ever he  engaged  in,  for  his  love  of  truth. 
He  never  pretended  to  know  a  thing  with 
which  lie  was  not  actually  well  acquainted, 
and  he  knew  that  the  most  common  and  fa- 
miliar matters  arc  often  those  of  whieh  we 
are  essentially  ignorant.  'Hie  large  circle  of 
his  own  acquirements  enabled  him  to  feel , 
all  the  more  distinctly  the  breadth  and  depth  \ 
of  the  many  mysteries  by  which  he  was  sur-  \ 
rounded,  and  which,  to  the  thoughtful  stu- 
dent,  not  seldom  throw  over  even  tho  fami- 
Uar  face  of  nature,  the  aspect  of  an  unknown  | 
world.  When  asked  a  question  regarding! 
any  natural  object  with  which  he  was  bytj 
slightly,  or  not  at  all  acquainted,  he  gave  no 
evasive  superficial  answer,  as  so  many,  with 
a  view  to  cloak — while  they  expose — their 
ignorance,  are  apt  to  do.  He  would  say  at 
once,  "  I  do  not  know  its  history,  or  attri- 
butes, but  leave  it  with  me  for  a  time,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  speedily  to  let  you  know 
about  it."  During  his  explanatory  state- 
ments his  words  were  few  and  well  chosen. 
He  knew  the  value  of  time,  and  the  incom- 
prehensible richness  of  his  science,  and  so. 
in  discussing  a  topic  in  natural  history,  he 
told  you,  as  he  best  could,  whatever  it  was 
most  necessary  to  know  of  its  essential  cha- 
racter, without  tracing  its  recorded  history 

*  British  Bird;  vol.  v.  p.  676. 


downwards  from  the  days  of  Sesostris,  or 
making  the  weary  and  bewildered  listener 
feel  as  if  even  "  the  grasshopper  were  a  bur- 
den." He  was  somewhat  restrained  in  the 
society  of  strangers,  and  possessed  a  less 
enlarged  circle  of  personal  friends  than  might 
have  fallen  to  his  lot,  had  not  a  peculiar  and 
not  unfrequent  combination  of  pride  and 
prejudice  not  only  prevented  his  seeking  the 
society  of  others,  but  oven  induced  the 
groundless  fancy  that  he  was  inteutionally 
disregarded  by  them.  Something  of  this 
morbidity  of  mind  remained  even  after  he 
had  ceased  to  lead  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
solitude,  and  had  attained  to  a  highly  respect- 
able professional,  or  professorial,  position. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  ho  never  amalgamated 
sufficiently  with  his  fellow-creatures,  notwith- 
standing the  ameliorating  clFeet  of  his  studies 
in  the  great  and  inexhaustible  book  of  na- 
ture, which,  while  they  assuredly  lead  to  the 
glorificatiou  of  tho  wonderful  works  of  God 
iu  the  highest,  should  also  conduce  to  "  peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men."  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  the  bright  and  varied 
field  of  natural  history  is  spread  before  our 
race  as  a  charm  to  diversify  those  bitter  en- 
durances which  ever  throw  their  dark  sha- 
dows over  human  life  and  action.  Hut  with 
Mr.  Maegillivray,  though  he  so  sedulously- 
pored  over  the  sweet  and  solemn  pages  of 
tho  "  Biblia  Naturae,"  certain  feelings  of 
acerbity,  arising  either  from  his  mental  tem- 
perament or  physical  constitution,  seldom 
altogether  left  him,  even  in  the  unrcstrain- 
ing  presence  of  tho  few  with  whom  he  was 
familiar,  while  in  more  general  society  ho 
seemed  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  by  the 
very  ease  of  intercourse  which  now  so  usually 
prevails  in  social  life.  The  last  occasion  on 
which  we  chanced  to  meet  him — and  we 
never  did  so  without  advantage — was  in  the 
society  of  several  gravo  and  reverend,  if 
not  very  "potent"  seniors,  whose  somewhat 
prolix  exposition  of  their  own  steady  and 
stereotyped  views  of  the  grandeur  and  good- 
ness of  41  our  admirable  laws  and  constitu- 
tion," almost  galled  him.  He  knew  that  all 
laws  and  constitutions  required  amendment 
from  time  to  time,  and  probably  felt  that 
our  own  were  admirable  mainly  by  reason 
of  their  power  of  conformability  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  changing  spirit  which  is  gradually 
evolved  from  age  to  age.  He  would  not, 
however,  take,  the  trouble  to  express  his 
views  in  that  common-place  way,  but,  seizing 
upon  a  momentary  pause  in  much  prosing, 
ho  suddenly  shot  forth  the  sentiment^  that 
"  no  doubt  the  best  thing  which  could  happen 
to  this  country  at  the  present  time  would  be 
a  good  rattling  revolution."  Yet  his  own 
excellent  work  on  "  British  Birds"  is  dedi. 
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cated  "To  Tier  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the'    We  shall  now  talce  a  brief  survey  of  the. 

Queen,  with  the  most  profound  two  great  orders  in  Ornithology,  on  which, 

respect,  by  Her  Majesty's  most  faithful  sub- [so  far  as  regards  our  comparative  view  of 
ject,  and  most  devoted  servant,  William. British  and  Irish  species,  we  did  not  furm- 
Maegillivray."  erly  enter,  viz.,  the  Grallotores,  or  wading 

Although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  qui-  [birds,  and  the  Natatorest  or  swimming  kinds, 
etude,  even  of  reserve  or  shyness,  in  his 'commonly  called  web-footed.    Both  of  these 


general  bearing,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  person  of  great  determination  of  cha- 
racter, and  much  more  likely. in  a  fray  to 
offer  the  clinched  fist  than  the  cheek  to  the 


great  groups  may  bo  designated  as  water 
birds,  as  almost  all  betake  themselves,  at 
least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the 
sides  of  rivers,  the  margins  of  lakes,  or  tho 


sinker.  But  he  was  mild  and  gentle  in  shores  of  the  sea,  although  many  of  the  Oral- 
manner  to  those  whom  he  esteemed,  or  from  latorial  groups  pass  a  considerable  portion 
whom  any  kindness  or  attention  had  ever  of  their  lives  on  upland  pastures,  or  the  sides 
emanated.  IBs  mental  constitution,  in  its 'and  even  summits  of  Moorish  mountains, 
combination  of  resistance   and   placidity,  It  is  this  frequent  diversity  of  habit,  even 

might  be  likened  in  a  measure  to  those  great  —  ■    ■  ■■ 

granitic  ranges  of  the  Grampians,  which  he  [change  of  style  in  the  written  work,  but  wrong  in 
has  himself  so  well  described,  and  where  we  supposing  that  there  was  anything  so  unusua 
witness  the  enduring  firmness  and  rigidity  of 
rocky  structure,  not  unadorned  by  the  more 
gentle  emblems  of  the  floral  kingdom,  which 
maintain  a  precarious  beauty  among  many 
a  wild  and  Alpine  solitude, 


or 


•Where  winter 
May.'* 


[legitimate  in  the  extent  of  aid  nirordet!  as  to  de- 
prive Mr.  Audubon  of  the  actuality  of  authorship. 
The  work  was  truly  his  own. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Maegillivray  afforded  much 
more  solid  and  es-ential  aid— something  beyond  the 
mere  resetting  of  another  person's  jewels— in  the 
assistance  given  to  a  work  entitled,  "Observations 
„        .  ,     ,        e  on  Fossil  Vegetables,  accompanied  by  Uepresenta- 

hngenng    chills  tho  lap  of  fions  of  lheir  intt.rnai  Structure  as  seen  through  the 

Microscope."  Uv  Henry  Witham,  Esq  .  of  Larting- 
ton.  4to,  1531.  Th?  reputed  author,  without  whom 
we  should  assuredly  have  never  seen  the  excellent 
book  in  question,  was  an  Kngli»h  gentleman  of  in- 
telligence and  discrimination,  the  possessor  in  bygone 
time*,  and  again  eventually,  of  ample  fortune,  who, 
in  mature  years  and  when  too  fat  for  fox-hunting, 
took  a  great  fancy  for  the  study  of  Geology,  and  the 
branches  which  bear  upon  it  in  the  organic  kingdom. 
He  pursued  these  studies  so  itcrtinaciously,  and  with 
such  success,  that  he  erelong  discovered  a  new  mi  ri- 
ft hat  is,  one  which  was  nearly  as  old  as  the 


*  We  may  here  note,  that  a  sort  of  literary  on- 
slaught was  made,  many  years  ago,  u|h»ii  the  lament- 
ed Audubon,  by  Mr.  Waterton,  the  ingenious  author 
of  several  excellent  contributions  to  natural  history. 
It  was  Mr.  Walerton's  opinion  (see  Naturaiitt'*  Ma- 
gazine, vol.  ii.  p.  2l.ri)  that  so  great  was  the  improve- 
ment of  style  manifested  in  the  American  author's 
11  Ornithological  Biography/'  compared  with  the 
character  of  his  composition  in  some  former  mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  that  he  could  not  be  the  writer  of 
the  more  recent  work.  We  think  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  explain  precisely  how  this  matter  stood, 
and  do  so  the  more  readily  as  the  explanation  is  riot 
inappropriate  to  the  preceding  biographical  notice  of 
Mr-  Maegillivray.    When  Mr.  Audubon  came  down 


era 


others,  but  had  been  previously  overlooked.)  which, 
in  his  commemorative  honour,  has  been  called  H'Uh- 
amit(.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  among  fossils 
he  naturally  came  into  connexion  with  the  li  te  in- 
genious Mr.  William  Nico),  whose  exquisite  rnecha- 
to  Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  to  arrange  ideal  manipulations  in  the  slicing  of  petrified  woods 


the  materials  and  superintend  the  printing  of  his 
great  work  on  the  birds  of  America,  he  applied  to  a 
friend  to  read  over  and  correct  the  manuscripts,  with 
a  view  to  their  being  put  into  the  printer's  hands  in 
their  full  and  final  state.  This  friend  having  "  other 
fish  to  fry,''  declined  the  labour  on  his  own  account, 
but  recommended  Mr.  Macgillivray  as  n  person  in 
every  way  qualified  for  such  a  task.  That  gentle- 
man took  it  in  baud  accordingly,  "  for  a  considera- 
tion,'' and  soon  found  that,  although  the  ample  and 
interesting  materials  committed  to  his  care  were 
written  out  with  great  fluency  and  animation,  as  well 
as  accuracy,  the  sentential  structure  and  form  of  ex- 
pression were  frequently  peculiar  and  unidiomalic, 
and  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  easier  for  him- 
self, and  better  for  the  printer,  that  he  should  make 
a  uniform  transcription  of  the  MS.,  rather  than  a 
patch-work  correction  here  and  there.  This  he  ex- 
ecuted to  the  improvement  of  the  work,  his  own 
personal  benefit,  the  original  author's  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  undoubted  advantage  of  the  rending 
public  But  Mr.  Audubon's  merits  were  none  the 
lees,  as  the  admirable  observer  and  accurate  recorder 
of  all  that  wc  arc  there  told  of  those  "  birds  of  gayest 

{ilume,''  which  throw  sweet  sunshine  through  the 
eafy  wildernesses  of  the  Far  West.    At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Waterton  was  right  in  detecting 


is  well  known.  It  had  been  found  that  the  true  or- 
ganic structure  of  these  woods,  and  consequently  the 
natural  characters  of  the  tribe  of  trees  or  plants  to 
which  each  originally  belonged,  could  lie  determined 
when  extremely  thin  translucent  slips  were  care- 
fu  1;,  .  ...  nil  i  l!  with  the  mien  »  ope.  I  In  the  •  ihject 
of  this  discovery  two  or  three  assembled  together, 
and  finally  made  the  book  above  named.  Mr.  Xieol 
cut  and  ground  the  slips,  Mr.  Macgillivrav  executed 
the  drawings  and  wrote  the  descriptions  of  structure, 
while  Mr.  Witham  organized  the  publication,  guar- 
anteed the  paper-maker  and  the  printer's  bills,  and 
gave  several  excellent  dinners  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  which  was  very  considerately  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Nicol  himself.  A  poet  of  a  preceding  age  has 
somewhere  said  or  sung,— 

"  Most  authors  only  steal  their  works,  or  buy, 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary  :"— 

A  curiously  prophetic  intimation,  by  the  bye.  of  the 
fact,  that  an  instructive  publication  on  the  "  History 
of  the  Highland  Regiments,*'  by  the  late  General 
.Stewart,  of  Garth,  was  not  written  by  that  hoary 
veteran,  but  (from  his  collected  materials  and  remi- 
niscences) bv  the  ingenious  and  ready-" 
Brown,  LL.D.,  now  no  i 
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among  allied  species,  which  renders  many 

of  the  generalizations  found  in  books  more, 
pretentious  than  correct,  and  even  the  struc- 
tural characters  of  the  orders  and  genera  are 
by  no  moans  absolute,  or  eapable  of  unex- 
ceptional application  to  all  the  component 
parts  of  a  great  natural  group.  But  the 
characters  of  species,  if  properly  perceived 
and  accurately  expressed,  are  always  appli- 
cable to  every  individual  of  that  particular 
kind  in  its  natural  or  normal  state — the  fact 
beings  that  species  alone  are  clearly  estab- 
lished iby  nature,  all  other  and  greater 
groups  being  merely  arbitrary  or  conven- 
tional (we  shall  not  say  artificial)  associa- 
tions, more  or  less  natural,  no  doubt,  but 
established  for  convenience,  and  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  views  of  systematic 
writers.  Nevertheless,  they  are  natural 
groups  in  their  way,  although  to  be  received! 


or  Probers,  consisting  of  plovers,  lapwings, 

oyster-catchers,  sandpipers,  curlews,  snipes, 
woodcocks,  cvc. ;  3d,  Aucupatorts,  or  Stalk- 
ers, Mich  as  bitterns,  herons,  storks,  ibises, 
and  spoon-bills  ;  4tA,  Lutitotcs,  or  Skulkers, 
including  rails,  water-hens,  and  coots. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instinctive 
characteristics  of  tho  so-called  Grallatores, 
especially  of  that  section  named  above  as 
Probers,  consists  in  the  frequent  exhibition 
of  stratagem  or  simulation,  by  which  they 
seek  to  withdraw  tho  attention  of  intruders 
from  their  eggs  or  young.  No  doubt,  tho 
partridge  also  at  times  pretends  to  be  lame 
of  a  leg  or  wing,  and  several  of  tho  smaller 
birds  (our  songsters)  flit  away  from  their 
nests  with  an  apparently  enfeebled  flight; 
but  these  feigned  ailments  are  fir  more  frc- 
lient  and  perceptible  among  the  Grallato- 
groups  than  others.     Birds  of  proy 


que 

Mai 


only  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  under  no  i  (Raptorcs)  being  by  no  means  as  merciful 
delusive  fancy  that  they  are  positive  scientific  J  as  they  are  strong,  never  employ  stratagem, 
liiets,  excluding  the  possibility  of  any  other  (The  Peregrine  falcon, 
truthful  combination.    The  lines  of  geuerie 


"  So  fiercely  beautiful  in  form  and  eye, 
Like  war's  wild  planet  in  a  summer  sky," 


demarcation  may,  at  least  in  certain  groups, 
assuredly  be  drawn  with  almost  equal  truth 

in  varying  places.    It  is  onlv  in  this  wav 
»\.~*  „  .  c     .t     i-.Y  v  no  sooner  perceives  a  raven  or  hooded  crow 

that  wo  can  account  for  the  dillerencc  of;  1  ,  •        •    .i      \    i  i 

 .      ..  ,  .  .     .    [come  near  his  eyrie,  than  he  launches  into 

systematic  views  and  arrangements  taken  bv  L.      .   .   ,J  J  ,,       ,  . 

*        ,  b  ,      e    4,        (the  air  to  attack  and  drive  awav  the  sable 

many  observers,  equally  zealous  for  the  as-,.  .    «    >    *»    .  e 
^  .  .         ^    .?.      <■.  ,     J  intruder.*    \\e  have  seen  a  pair  of  ravens 

certa,  m,en  and  exposition  of  truth,  and  not  y    successive  ascenfs.  above  an  eagle 

greatly  d.floring  from  each  other  in  their  .  of  ,      „  flnd  go  persmitc  h1m 

"Ir'I  IF  /  J?  ^'l,rt,Pia,,OUHbv  frequent  sudden  darts  downwards,  as  to 
and  expression.     No  doubt,    he  disagree- ,  •   .  .      f  „ 


merit  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
arises  rather  from  changes  of  name  than  of 
nature — a  weakness  to  which  zoologists  are 
very  prone,  and  which  occasions  the  same 
inconvenience  in  the  practical  comprehension 
of  what  is  actually  indicated,  as  would  the 
calling  of  the  muster-roll  of  a  regiment  com- 
posed continuously  of  the  same  individuals, 
if  the  designations  of  these  were  arbitrarily 
altered  from  time  to  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle character  common  to  all  the  Grallatorial 
species.  This  is  nearly  our  own  belief.  What, 
then,  are  Grallatores,  and  how  are  they  dis- 
tinguished and  defined  ?  Mr.  Maegillivray 
asserts  that  there  is  no  such  order  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  all  definitions  over  given  of 
these  birds  are  incorrect  and  inadequate.  It 
is  true  that  great  groups,  though  not  in 
themselves  unnatural,  can  scarcely  ever  be 
accurately  defined,  so  numerous  are  tho  ex- 
ceptions, or  in  other  words,  so  few  the  char- 
acters of  universal  application.  Therefore, 
instead  of  adopting  a  single  ordinary  group 
of  Grallatores,  Mr.  Maegillivray  arranges 
these  birds  into  four  distinct  orders — 1st, 
Cursore*,  or  Runners,  containing  the  cranes, 


end  him  far  away  "  to  prey  in  distant  isles." 
Birds  of  rapine,  when  excited  by  the  cries 
of  their  endangered  young,  will  fearlessly  at- 
tack even  the  Lord  of  tho  Creation,  of  w  hom, 
at  other  times,  they  entertain  a  wise  and  salu- 
tary dread.  Bat  a  more  curious  thing  is 
this  practice  of  deceit  among  the  gentler  or 
more  feebler  species.  Even  among  these, 
the  male  is  sometimes  bold  and  clamorous, 
but  the  fond  female  will  flutter  along  the 
ground,  as  if  in  mortal  agony  from  broken 
leg  or  dislocated  wing,  and  will  draw  you 
onwards,  and  away  in  the  direction  it  de- 
sires, always  getting  just  a  little  stronger  as 
you  think  yourself  about  to  seize  it.  No 
sooner  are  you  brought  to  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  nest,  and  are  unlikely  to  re- 
turn to  or  discover  it  again,  than  tho  bird 
flies  ofT  rejoicingly,  as  if  cured  of  its  mortale 
vulnvt  in  an  instant. 

"  Some  persons,"  says  Mr.  Maegillivray,  "  have 
moralized  on  the  cunning  of  bird*.  They  cannot 
believe  that  they  should  naturally  possess  any  in- 


*  When,  however,  species  of  opposed  or  conten- 
tion* natures  breed  upon  the  same  rock,  or  otherwise 
near  each  other,  ihere  teem*  to  be  a  kind  of  compro- 
>  mi*e.  or  truce  established,  and  it  is  only  the  unknown 
bustards,  pratincoles,  &c;  2d,  lentatores^^  »uar*cted  stranger  that  f 
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stinct  leading  them  to  acta  such  as  in  men  arc 

accounted  evil.  But  a  rational  being,  and  an  in- 
stinctive  nniuial,  have  no  moral  affinity.  Why 
should  not  animals  use  stratagem  in  defence  of 
themselves  or  their  young1  ?  Is  cunning  a  greater 
crime  than  murder:  And  yet,  who  rinds  fault 
with  an  eagle  for  tearing  a  lamb  to  pieces,  but 
the  shepherd  and  his  master,  or  with  a  lion  for 
devouring  a  Bosjesman  or  a  Dutch  Boor,  but 
other  Bosjesmen  or  Boors,  who  may  dread  the 
same  fate  ?  If  a  myrmeleon  digs  a  pit,  and  lies 
in  wait  to  seize  ana  devour  the  unhappy  insect 
that  has  fallen  into  it,  do  not  men — moral  men— 
make  pits  to  entrap  elephants,  hyenas,  wolves, 
and  other  beasts  ?  Who  blames'tho  fisher  for 
his  practices,  although  his  whole  art  is  a  piece  of 
mean  deceit  '  He  lets  down  into  tho  dark  sea  a 
web  of  cord,  and  persuades  the  hilly  herrings  that 
there  is  nothing  in  their  way.  He  busks  a  point- 
ed and  barbed  hook,  casts  it  on  the  water,  and 
says  to  the  trout,  there's  a  nice  fat  fly  for  you ! 
He  impales  a  sprawling  frog,  and  letting  it  down 
the  stream,  pretends  to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  I 
the  hungry  pike,  who  is  not  insensible  of  his  i 
good  fortune  until  he  feels  the  steel  points  thrill- 1 
ing  his  pneumo-gastric  nerves.  The  huutcr  and 
the  sportsman  have  at  least  tho  qualities  of  bold- 
ness and  openness,  but  tho  angler  is  a  mere 
cheat."* 

We  shall  let  that  last  arrow  pass  from  the 
quiver  of  an  early  friend.  It  id  certain  that 
perfect  candour,  however  much  professed 
with  smiling  mien  and  a  most  sunny  air,  is 
seldom  practised  among  men,  even  amid 
their  nioro  severe  and  solemn  avocations ; 
that  hospitality  itself  is  often  a  vain  and 
heartless  show  ;  that  tho  very  amusements 
and  indulgences  which  we  may  seem  the 
most  to  share  with  others,  hjive  their  foun- 
dational spring  in  selfishness ;  and  that, 
■whenever  a  "wise  consideration'  is  resolved 
on,  it  is  usually  put  in  practice  rather  for 
our  own  behoof  than  that  of  our  neighbours. 
Hie  pleasure  of  all  sporting  propensities,  es- 
pecially, is  merely  the  result  of  that  ample 
and  inconsiderate  encouragement  which  we 
give  to  a  certain  class  of  subjective  feelings 
within  ourselves.,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
all  kindly  objective  considerations  towards 
tho  beasts  that  perish.  But  we  fear  that  na- 
turalists must  not  be  sentimental. 

A  curious  discordance,  as  wo  may  call  it, 
exists  between  the  habits  and  structure  of 
certain  species  of  the  Grallatorial  order. 
We  may  instanco  the  common  Water-hen, 
(Gullinula  c/ihropvs,)  which  is  classed  with 
the  wading  birds,  and  like  the  majority  of 
these  has  long  slender  toes,  slightly  margin- 
ed, but  entirely  freo  from  webs,  and  yet  it 
haunts  habitually  tho  surface  of  waters, 
swimming  as  easily  and  almost  as  constant- 
ly as  any  of  the  Natatorial  kinds,  and  diving, 
when  alarmed,  with  equal  facility.  The 

*  Briiuh  Birds,  vol.  iv.  p.  64. 


grey  plover  and  the  golden  are  very 
allied  in  structure  and  general  economy ; 
but  the  one  is  in  Britain  a  migratory  shoro 
bird,  but  seldom  seen  among  the  mountains, 
while  the  other  inhabits  our  moorlands  du- 
ring the  breeding  season,  and  descends  to 
tho  marine  shores  in  autumn.  This  diver- 
sity of  form  and  habits  among  the  grallato- 
rial tribes  has  occasioned  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  truo  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  order.  The  bill  is  form- 
ed after  so  many  different  models,  iu  beau- 
tiful accordance  •with  the  instinctive*  habits 
of  each  genus,  that  its  structure  cannot  bo 
generalized  except  in  relation  to  certain  lim- 
ited groups,  each  distinguished  by  a  struc- 
ture of  its  own.  The  feet  and  legs  are  very 
generally  of  a  slender  and  lengthened  form, 
admirably  adapted  for  those  running  and 
wading  habits  which  usually  characterize  tho 
spec  ies,  and  hence  tho  title  of  G'rali<itt>res,  as 
if  thev  went  on  stilts.  The  French  term, 
Echamers  is  of  similar  derivation,  and  re- 
fers to  the  resemblance  of  their  lengthened 
legs  to  the  Echax&es  so  frequently  used  by 
the  native  s  of  the  sandy  I'tuths  of  Aquitaine. 
They  are  connected  by  means  of  the  flamin- 
goes and  oiher  half -webbed  kindsto  the  true 
Palmipedes  or  jNatatores,  while  a  disjunction 
has  been  effected  in  modem  times,  partly 
from  tho  latter  order,  partly  from  the  origi- 
nal Gralla.',  of  the  grebes,  the  .Surinam  plotus, 
the  phalaropes,  cSjc,  which  now  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  many,  under  the  name  of 
PinnalijXtles,  a  distinct  and  intermediate, 
but  by  no  means  a  natural  order. 

Although  several  species,  as  we  have  said, 
dwell  during  tho  gladsome  summer  season 
on  the  barren  sides  and  summits  of'tho 
great  mountains,  the  majority  seek  their 
food  along  tho  banks  of  rivers,  tho  sides  of 
lakes,  and.  especially  during  winter,  by  tho 
sea  shore.  In  the  last-named  locality  they 
congregate  in  vast  flocks,  and  then,  though 
more  shy  and  wary  than  among  the  upland 
solitudes  of  the  breeding  season,  afford  a 
favourite  pursuit  to  the  sportsman,  who  not 
seldom  makes  amends  by  the  successful  re- 
sult of  a  single  savage  discharge  among  the 
feathered  flocks,  for  the  caution  by  which 
his  approaches  may  have  been  previously 
met  and  baffled  for  the  greater  portion  of 
a  day.  The  heron  tribe,  with  bills  like  bay- 
onets, feed  on  fish,  which  they  do  not  seize 
by  snapping  up,  but  actually  transfix  or  run 
through  the  body,  although  eels  and  other 
slender  kinds  arc  captured  with  ope  ned  man- 
dibles. Such  species  as  have  a  soft  or 
somewhat  flexible  bill  feed  on  worms  and 
insects,  small  shells,  and  crustneen,  while  a 
more  limited  number,  for  example,  the 
land-rail  or  corn  crake  (Rallus  crcx)  are 
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partly  crraminivoroiis,  and  so  affect  a  drier 
soil.  Many  of  the  species  are  of  migratory 
habits,  nnd  the  young  and  old  almost  always 
perform  their  more  lengthened  flights  in 
separate  groups.  Innumerable  hordes  gather 
together  during  the  breeding  season  in  the 
northern  swamps  of  Europe,  from  which 
they  wing  their  way  before  winter,  and  have 
afterwards  been  met  in  arid  sultry  regions — 

*'  Where  on  their  slender  feet  there  lay 

The  desert  dust  of  Africa." 

These  migratory  movements  are  no  doubt 
determined,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  obtaining  food,  which  ceases  to 
be  available  in  the  congealed  waters  nrd 
frost-bound  soil  of  the  extreme  north.  The 
unrelenting  rigour  of  a  Scandinavian  winter 
entirely  indurates  the  moist  forest  lands  of 
Sweden,  and  the  swamps  of  Lapland,  and 
thus  the  woodcock  and  other  kinds,  which 
live  by  probing  their  mother  earth,  are  ne- 
cessarily driven  to  seek  for  food  ami  shelter 
in  the  comparatively  gonial  copses  of  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  land  rail,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  with  us  a  native-bom  or  summer 
bird,  and  migrates  in  autumn  to  more  south- 
ern regions,  where  it  is  probably  known  only 
as  a  winter  visitant  * 

Let  us  now  notice  a  few  species  of  the 
Grallatorial  order.  The  Plovers  (Chora- 
dril(fr)  are  a  pleasant  tribe,  with  their 
bright  or  beautifully  contrasted  plumage, 
and  their  large  and  lustrous  eyes.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  French 
Pluvier,  applied  "pour  ce  nu'on  lo  prend 
mioux  en  temps  pluvieux  qu  en  nullo  autre 
saison."  A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Yarrell's, 
writing  in  reference  to  the  CJrent  Plover  or 
stone  curlew,  {sEdimemus  crepitans,)  ob- 
serves, that  "they  breed  on  the  fallows,  and 
often  startle  the  midnight  traveller  by  their 
shrill  and  ominous  whistle.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  note  so  beautifully  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  poem  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake— 

'  And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain, 
The  signal  whistle's  heard  again:' 

•  The  last  land-rail  we  have  met  with  was  the 
denizen  of  an  obscure  apartment  (up  three  flights  of 
■lair*),  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  which  we 
chanced  to  visit  with  other  than  ornithological  views. 
It  had  Keen  raptured  when  young,  in  summer,  about 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  took  kindly  to  its  new  abode, 
and  was  healthy,  and  we  hope,  happy  all  winter, 
being  probably  the  only  creature  of  its  kind  at  that 
period  itt  Britain.  It  fed  on  grains,  grated  meat,  and 
gravel,  and  had  beer,  about  a  year  in  confinement 
when  we  first  made  its  acquaintance.  It  was  per- 
fectly tame,  gliding  familiarly  about  the  room,  and 
■would  sit  contentedly  on  any  good  man;s  hand  held 
out  to  it.  It  had  never  been  known  to  utter  the  very 
peculiar  cry  oierakt,  crake,  so  frequently  heard  in  corn 
fields  and  pastures  during  early 


for  it  certainly  sounds  more  like  a  human  * 
noto  than  that  of  a  bird."  Now,  the  species 
in  question  is  among  the  rarer  and  more 
locally  restricted  of  the  British  kinds,  being 
almost  confined  to  the  south-eastern  coun- 
ties of  England,  certainly  not  hitherto  found 
further  north  than  Yorkshire,  and  conse- 
quently altogether  unknown  in  our  northern 
quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Fitz-James  must 
have  had  a  quick  ear  to  hear  that  wailing 
cry  from  the  far  passes  of  Benledi.  How- 
ever, the  bird  wliich  our  mighty  minstrel  had 
in  mind  was  in  no  way  the  one  in  question, 
but  merely  the  (Jolden  Plover  (C/iuradrius 
pluvialis),  so  universal  on  our  moors  and 
mountains.  If  in  this  small  matter  one 
great  poet  was  right,  wo  fear  another,  in  a 
corresponding  case,  was  wrong.  Bums,  in 
one  of  his  letters  tells  us,  that  ho  eould 
"  never  hear  the  loud  solitary  whistle  of  tho 
curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mix- 
ing cadence  of  a  troop  of  grtjf  plovers  in  an 
autumnal  morning,  w  ithout  feeling  an  eleva- 
tion of  soul  like  theecnthusiasm  of  devotion 
or  poetry."  Now,  we  have  our  own  orni- 
thological doubts  whether  he, 

u  Who  W  alked  in  clnry  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plough  aionj  the  mowtfffHl  side," 

and  had  not  much  to  do  at  that  time  with 
the  sea  coasts,  ever  either  saw  or  heard  a 
grey  plover,  which  is  with  us  a  winter  shore 
bird,  but  slightly  addicted  to  cither  field  or 
fallow :  so  for  grey  let  us  read  golden. 
Whoever  desires  to  know  the  difference 
between  the  two,  be  he  a  great  poet  or  a 
great  proser,  has  merely  to  attend  to  this  : — 
The  golden  plover  has  only  three  toes,  all 
anterior;  the  grey  plover  has  a  small  pos- 
terior toe,  in  addition  to  the  other  three.* 
Mr.  Maegillivray  has  given  a  good  account 
of  both  kinds. 

The  green  plover  or  lapwing,  (  Vanellm 
cristahix,)  in  Scotland  called  the  "peevwit," 
from  its  own  peculiar  cry,  is  a  beautiful  and 
abundant  species.  Its  breeding  localities 
have  of  late  years  been  much  curtailed  by 
drainage  and  other  agricultural  inroads  on 
moist  waste  land.  Many  must  have  no- 
ticed how  anxiously  this  bird  flics  over  and 
around  the  human  (even  though  humane) 
intruder  on  its  upland  haunts,  and  how  in- 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  was  not  always  free 
from  ornithological  slips  of  the  pen,  as  when,  in  de- 
scribing (Lady  of  the  Lake)  an  ancient  buttle-ncld, 
he  sayH — 

"  Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
,  That  bucklerM  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guesr, 
The  firld-fnrt  framed  ber  lowly  nest." 
The  species  named  is  not  a  summer-bird  in  Britain, 
and  in  Scandinavia,  where  it  is  called  1  nightingale 
of  Norway,'  it  1 
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for  a  time  arc  its  quick  and  clamo- 
rous cries.  It 'is  usually  the  male  which 
threatens  this  onslaught,  and  the  object  of 
the  brave  bird  is  to  attract  attention  to  him- 
self and  withdraw  it  from  his  brooding  mate. 
An  affecting  historical  fact  is  traditional  in 
the  dislike  which  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
is  borne  to  this  innocent  creature : — 

"  The  country  people,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  retained  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
with  which  their  ancestors  (the  Covenanters) 
had  been  treated,  which  shewed  itself  in  a 
singular  prejudice.  They  expressed  great 
dislike  of  that  beautiful  bird,  the  green  plo- 
ver, in  Scottish  called  the  peaseweep.  The 
reason  alleged  was,  that  these  birds  being. 


appearing  like  a  moving  cloud.  It  is  this 
species  which  supplies  the  Ijondon  and  our 
other  southern  markets  with  the  so-called 
plovers'  eggs.* 

The  dotterel  (Charadrius  morindlus)  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  being  only  a 
spring  and  summer  visitant,  some  remaining 
with  us  to  breed,  while  many  more  proceed 
further  north  than  Scotland,  and  reappear 
during  their  southern  migration.  It  is  a 
rare,  or  rather  an  unfrequontly  observed 
species,  its  haunts,  nowhere  numerous,  being 
always  among  wild,  secluded  places.  The 
best  account  we  have  of  it  is  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
I  ley  sham  of  Carlisle.  Dotterels  show  them- 
selves in  tho  vicinity  of  that  city  early  in 


by  some  instinct,  led  to  attend  to  and  to! May,  in  small  flocks  of  from  five  to  fifteen, 
watch  any  human  beings  whom  they  see  on  resorting  for  about  a  fortnight,  if  not  dis- 
thcir  native  wilds,  the  soldiers  were  often  turbed,  to  healhs  and  barren  pastures  in  open 
guided  in  pursuit  of  the  wanderers,  when  I  and  exposed  places.  They  erelong  retire  to 
they  might  otherwise  have  escaped  obscrva- 1  breed  upon  or  near  the  summits  of  the 
tion,  by  the  plover  being  observed  to  hover  i  highest  mountains,  among  which  we  may 
over  a  particular  spot.  For  this  reason  the  name  Ilclvellyn,  Saddleback, Skiddaw,  Gras- 
shephcrds  often  dest»y  the  nests  of  the  moor,  and  Great  Gavel.  Among  these  glo- 
bird  when  they  meet  with  them."*  rious  hills  they  prefer  the  localities  covered 

In  most  things, even  though  seeming  evil, [by  the  woolly  fringe-moss  (Tricho&tomum 
we  find  some  power  of  compensation,  like ;  lanuginosum)  which  grows  so  profusely  on 


to  "  the  precious  jewel  of  adversity."  An 
ancient  Lincolnshire  family,  the  Tyrvvhitts, 
have  three  peewits  for  their  armorial  bear- 
ings, with  the  traditional  legend,  that  the 
founder  of  their  house  having  fallen  in  a 
ikirmiah  sorely  wounded,  was  saved  by  his 
followers,  in  consequence  of  their  being  di- 
rected to  the  bloody  hollow  where  he  lay, 


many  alpine  heights. 

"  In  these  lonely  places,"  says  Mr.  Iloy- 
sham,  "  they  constantly  reside  the  whole  of 
the  breeding  season,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  almost 
daily  drenched  with  rain  or  wetting  mists, 
so  extremely  prevalent  in  these  dreary  re- 
gions, [dreary  when  so  enshrouded,  but  how 


by  the  hovering  flight  and  oft-repeated  cries  lustrous  in  "holy  light"  after  the  soft  up- 
of  lapwings.     Moth  these  birds  and  the  ( rising  of  that  sombre  veil :]  and  there 


golden  plover  have  a  deluded,  and  to  them- 'be  little  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  this  pecu- 
selves  most  dangerous  habit,  when  fired  at  liar  feature  in  their  economy  that  they  have 
in  congregated  groups,  of  wheeling  back  remained  so  long  in  obscurity  during  tho 
directly  over  the  sportsman,  or  even  when 'period  of  incubation.  The  dotterel  is  by  no 
high  in  air  and  out  of  reach  of  shot,  of  div-:  means  a  solitary  bird  at  this  time,  as  a  few 
ing  down  towards  him  after  tho  iuclfectivo  pairs  usually  associate  together,  and  live,  to 


st  barrel,  and  so  subject 
ing  themselves  to  destruction  by  the  second. 
The  evolutions  of  the  lapwing  during  its 
evening  agents,  and  when  assembled  in  vast 
multitudes,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
entire  flock  will  at  once  a»  d  instantaneously 
change  their  position,  and  this  occasions  a 
flash  of  silvered  light,  from  the  exhibition  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  plumage,  suddenly 
turned  again  to  darkness  when  the  surface 
of  the  back  and  broadened  pinions  comes  to 
view.  In  Holland,  as  Sir.  \V.  Jardine  tells 
us,  where  the  prospect  on  all  sides  is  bounded 
by  a  low  horizon,  thousands  may  be  seen  at 
once  gleaming  brightly  in  the  setting  sun,  or, 
if  between  utho  orb"  and  the  spectator, 

 —  .  _L _  


ill  appearance,  in  the  greatest  harmony. 
These  birds  do  not  make  any  nest,  but  do- 
posit  their  eggs,  which  seldom  exceed  three 
in  number,  in  a  small  cavity  on  dry  ground 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  generally  near 


*  T,tU$  of  a  Grandfather.  ! 
li.  chap,  vi 


*  We  may  observe  regarding  an  antiquarian  no 
tice,  much  diffused  through  books,  which  records  a 
thou  find  tgrittts  as  having  been  served  up  at  a  cele- 
brated feast  given  by  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV'.,  that  these  bin!*  could 
not  have  been,  as  too  frequently  supposed,  the  rare 
heron  called  egret,  (.Qrdta  garzelta.)  now  unknown 
as  a  resident  British  bird,  but  much  more  probably 
(as  Dr.  Fleming  long  since  pointed  out)  our  common 
lapwing,  the  head  of  which  is  so  beautifully  adorned 
by  that  composite  plume  of  feathers  which  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  call  aigrt/it.  The  >gnt  heron  is 
so  named  from  this  distinctive  character,  and  our 
Vol.  Saxon  predecessors  may  have  misapplied  the  term  to 
the  equally  adorued  lapwing. 
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a  moderate-sized  stone  or  fragment  of 
rock."* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dotterel  breeds 
on  similar  alpine  heights  among  the  Gram- 
pians, our  sportsmen  frequently  meeting 
with  small  family  groups,  about  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  shooting  season.  Prior 
to  their  departure  in  tho  autumn,  they  con- 
gregate in  greater  flocks.  They  do  not 
seern  at  any  time  to  frequent  the  sea-shore, 
like  the  grey  and  golden  plovers.  Our 
knowledge  is,  in  fact,  confined  to  their 
breeding  places  and  their*  summer  habits; 
of  their  winter  stations  we  know  nothing. 
As  on  these  points  ornithologists  are  agreed, 
we  therefore  read  with  some  surprise,  in  an 
interesting  and  otherwise  accurate  work 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  the  fol- 
owing  passage : — 

"  This  bird  makes  its  appearance"  (in  t1  e 
Orkney  Islands)  "  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, remains  during  winter,  and  leaves  in 


times  deposits  its  eggs  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  However,  their  favourite 
places  are  sandy  shores  broken  by  mussel 
scalps,  and  other  rocky  shelves,  containing 
pools  of  water,  whero  they  search  for  food 
on  the  recession  of  the  tide.  Old  and  young 
congregate  in  vast  flocks  in  autumn,  resting, 
in  lengthened  regimental  lines,  along  the 
shore  at  high  water,  and  then  descending 
eagerly  to  their  feasting  places,  as  these  bo- 
come  uncovered,  or  stow  themselves  through 
the  fast-shallowing  sea.  Oyster-catchers 
may  be  regarded  as  rather  anomalous  species, 
differing  from,  or  rather  not  connected  with, 
any  very  near  neighbour  in  the  ornithologi- 
cal  system.  Although  the  English  name 
indicates  a  particular  food,  (the  Latinized 
Greek  term  ostralegvs  means  merely  shcll- 
ijathercr,)  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  birds  do  or  can  prey  upon  oysters, 
which  are  a  shell-fish  very  fond  of  keeping 
themselves  ensconced  beneath  a  considera- 


spring  for  more  northern  regions.    A  large  !ble  depth  of  water.    Hence  the  dredgery  to 


flock  appeared  in  South  lionaldshaw  in  May 
1830  "f 

Now,  wc  can  easily  comprehend  the  tem- 
porary stay,  during  both  spring  and  autumn, 
on  these  northern  isles,  of  a  bird  which  is 
well  known  to  breed  as  high  at  least  as  tho 
67th  parallel ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained to  winter  either  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  lor  western  world,  where,  however,  two  d 
part  of  Cont  inental  Europe,  its  continued  so-'tinct  species  are  found.    There  is  likewise 


which  the  fisherman  is  of  necessity  subjected. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  species, 
though  singular,  has,  till  recently,  been  mis- 
understood. The  British  kind,  though 
widelv  dispersed  alone  the  shores  of  North- 
ern  Europe,  and  eastwards  into  Russia  and 
Kamtschatka,  is  quite  unknown  in  tho  new 


is- 


journ  at  that  season  in  the  Orkneys  will 
form  a  singular  exception  to  its  geographical 
rule,  if  it  shall  be  found  that  no  other  spe- 
cies has  been  confounded  with  tho  one  in 
question.  We  may  conclude  by  observing, 
that  as  tho  nesting  places  of  the  dotterel  are 
infrequent,  its  eggs  are  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors of  rarities,  and  that  the  parent  birds 
are  much  sought  for  on  account  of  their 
plumage,  a  portion  of  which  is  hold  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  anglers  for  the  dress- 
ing of  artificial  flies. 

The  oyster-catcher,  or  sea-pipe,  (Jfcrman- 
topvs  o  trnhrjux.)  is  a  grallatorial  species  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  its  plumage  marked  by 
strongly  contrasted  masses  of  black  and 
white,  the  legs,  feet,  and  bill  being  of  a  bril- 
liant orango  red.  It  possesses  a  great  range 
of  locomotive  power,  being  able  to  fly,  run, 
swim,  and  dive,  with  great  facility,  although 
it  rarely  exercises  tho  two  latter  functions 
except  in  cases  of  danger  or  distress.  It  is 
a  common  shore  bird,  and  breeds  habitually 
by  the  sea-side;  but  Montague  was  mistaken 
iu  supposing  that  its  haunts  were  exclusively 
marine,  as  it  often  flies  far  inland,  and  some- 

*  Mngazinr  of  Xa/ural  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 
f  Nniurat  Hi/inryof  (Mucy,  Part  I.  p.  3&  By 


an  African  representative,  and  two  others 
occur  in  New  Holland.*  There  is  probably 
no  country  of  large  extent  in  all  the  world 
which  has  not  its  species  of  so-called  oyster- 
catcher,  although  it  may  be  predicated  that 
those  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  congeners  of  the  north.  M. 
Lesson  describes  one  as  native  to  the  Ma- 
louin  Islands,  distinguished  from  all  the 
others  by  having  the  legs  and  feet  white.  It 
is  therefore  named  //.  Icvcupus.  One  of  the 
North  American  oyster-eat ehers,  supposed 
at  that  time  to  have"  been  identical  with  tho 
European  species,  had  nearly  occasioned  the 
death  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  great  orni- 
thologist. It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  nat- 
uralist was  the  aggressor,  and  the  risk  Bcems 
to  have  been  reciprocal. 

11  The  oyster-catcher;'  he  narrates,  "  will  not 

•  Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  an  excellent  footnote  to  hu 
useful  edition  of  Wilson'*  .timrriran  Ornithology,  <vol. 
iii.  p.  :i:>.)  states  that  "the  black  oystcr-ratcher 
(//<rm.  w>rr)  is  found  in  Australia  and  Africa."  We 
doubt  if  this  is  consistent  with,  or  has  been  confirmed 
by,  recent  observation.  Mr.  (iould  makes  no  mention 
of  other  than  //<rm.  lon/rimttn*  and  fuHzinutvi  aa 
Australian  species,  and  in  his  11  Tabic  of  the  ranee  or 
distribution  of  specie*,"  although  he  assigns  to  them 
a  vast  extent  of  Australia  and  Van  Pieman  s  [.and, 


tilftnry  t, 

W.  I).  Baikie,  M  P.,  and  Robert  HeddJe.  Printed!  he  takes  no  notice  of  their  being;  found  in  any  other 
for  private  circulation.  |  portion  of  the  world- 
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only  take  to  the  water  when  wounded,  but  can 
also  swim  and  dive  well.  This  fact  I  can  assert 
from  my  own  observation,  the  exploits  of  one  of 
them  in  this  way  having  nearly  cost  me  my  life. 
On  the  sea-beach  of  Cape  Muy,  not  far  from  a 
deep  and  rapid  inlet,  1  broke  the  wing  of  one  of 
those  birds,  and  being  without  a  dog,  instantly 
pursued  it  towards,  the  inlet,  which  it  made  for 
with  great  rapidity.  We  both  plunged  in  near- 
ly at  the  name  instant;  but  the  bird  eluded  my 
grasp,  and  I  sunk  beyond  my  depth.  It  was 
not  till  this  moment  that  I  recollected  having 
earned  in  my  gnu  along  with  me.  On  risingto 
the  surface.  I  found  the  bird  had  dived,  and  a 
Btrong  ebb  current  was  carrying  me  fast  to- 
wards the  ocean,  encumbered  with  a  gun  and 
all  my  shooting  apparatus.  1  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  my  bird,  and  to  make  for  the  shore, 
witli  considerable  mortification,  and  tho  total ! 

destruction  of  the  contents  of  my  powder-horn,  ^ranches  dried  and  white' as  the  bones'  of  a 
The  wounded  bird  afterwards  rose,  ami  swamL,keicton.  \V0  look  down  upon  them  from  an 
With  great  buoyancy  out  among  the  breakers.  -  j  elevation  so  commanding  that  their  uppermost 
i  i  (twigs  seem  on  well-nigh  the  Mime  level  with 

The  crane  ((Jrus  ciuerca)  is  the  tallest  and  their  interlaced  and  twisted  roots,  washed  bare 


scribing  a  scene  in  tho  province  of  Moray, 
where  tho  river  Fii:dhorn,  "  after  hurrying 
over  ridge  and  shallow  arnid  combinations 
of  rock  and  wood,  wildly  picturesque  as  any 
the  kingdom  arlbrds,  enters  on  the  lower 
country,  with  a  course  less  headlong,  through 
a  vast  trench  scooped  in  the  pale  red  sand- 
stone of  the  upper  formation. 

"  We  stand  on  a  wooded  eminence  that  sinks 
perpendicularly  into  the  river  on  the  left,  in  a 
mural  precipice,  and  descends  with  a  billowy 
swell  iuto  the  broad  fertile  plain  iu  front,  as  if 
the  uplands  were  breaking  in  one  vast  wavo 
upon  the  low  country.  There  is  a  patch  of 
meadow-ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
stream,  shaded  by  a  group  of  ancient  trees, 
gnarled  and  mos<y.  and  with  half  their  I 


most  stately  bird  of  its  order  ever  seen  in 
Britain.  It  is  now.  however,  but  a  rare  and 
almost  accidental  visitant  of  such  far  west- 
ern isles  as  (Jrcat  Britain  and  Ireland,  al- 
though not  seldom  seen  in  other  parts  of 
Europe — in  spring  during  its  migration  as  a 
breeding  bird  to  the  lonely  swamps  of  Lap- 
land, and  other  northern  solitudes — in  au- 
tumn fn  ntour  to  more  genial  quarters  in 
tho  south.    It  is  widely  spread  eastwards,  . 

being,  according  to  M.   Temminek,  well  |j?7m,eVt8*f mMmc^ . 7ihc,!"^.ta!1  a^^^Z' 
known  iu  Japan.    Though  so  rare  with  us 
in  these  degenerate  days,  there  seems  little 


on  the  bank  edge  by  the  winter  floods.  A  colo- 
ny of  herons  has  built  from  time  immemorial 
among  the  brunches.  There  arc  trees  bo  laden 
with  nests  that  the  Iwmghs  liend  earthwards  on 
every  side,  like  the  boughs  of  orchard-trees  in 
autumn  ;  and  the  blenched  and  feathered  mass- 
es which  they  bear — the  cradles  of  successive 
generations — glitter  grey  through  the  foliage  in 
continuous  groups,  as  if  each  tree  bore  on  its 
single  head  all  the  wigs  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  solitude  is  busy  with  the  operations  and  en- 


doubt  of  its  former  occurrence  in  much 
greater  plenty.  It  is  mentioned  by  (iiral- 
dus  (7'>j>.  Hibcrn.y  p.  7Q6)  as  so  numerous 
in  Ireland,  "  ut  uno  in  grege  centum  et  eir- 
citer  numeruin  frequenter  invenics."  k 
made  its  appearance  at  Archbishop  Neville's 
famous  feast  to  the  amount  of  204  sped 
mens  at  one  time,  (l)ugdalc  says  the  price 
of  a  crane  during  hi*  days  in  London  was 
•  ten  shillings,)  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  re- 
cords it  as  a  portion  of  the  bill  of  fare  at  a 
grand  bunting  entertainment  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Athol  to  James  the  Fifth  and  the 
Queen  Mother,  in  the  now  solemn  seclusion 
of  Glen  Tilt. 

Tho  common  heron  (Ardea  clncrea)  is  a 
beautifully  picturesque  and  well  known  spe- 
cies. It  generally  builds  on  trees,  sonic- 
times  on  rocky  ledges,  very  rarely  on  the 
ground.  As  we  quite  agree  with  Lord  John 
Kussell  (see  his  speech  at  a  Literary  Insti- 
tute iu  Leeds)  in  his  admiration  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller,  we  shall  here  quote  a  para- 
graph from  that  remarkable  writer,  although 
its  essence  is  geological,  with  only  a  casual 

bea  ing  on  the  bird  in  question.    He  is  de-  often  stood  entranced  by  the  most  marvel- 


Onuthology,  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 


stand  by  troops  m  *'ie  shallows,  or  wade  warily, 
as  the  fish  glance  by,  to  the  edge  of  the  current, 
or  rising,  with  tho  slow  flap  of  wing  and  sharp 
Creak  peculiar  to  the  tribe,  drop  suddenly  into 
their  nests.  The  great  forest  of  Darnaway 
stretches  beyond,  feathering  a  thousand  knolls, 
that  reflect  a  colder  and  greyer  tint  as  they  re- 
cede and  lessen,  and  present  on  the  horizon  a 
billowy  line  of  blue.  The  river  brawls  alone 
under  pale  red  cliffs  wooded  atop.  It  is  through 
a  vast  burial-yard  that  it  has  cut  its  way — a 
field  of  the  dead  so  ancient  that  the  sepulchres 
of  Thebes  and  Luxor  are  but  of  the  present  day 
in  comparison— resting  places  for  the  recently 
deputed,  whose  funerals  are  but  just  over. 
These  mouldering  strata  are  charged  with  re- 
mains, scattered  and  detached  as  those  of  a 
churchyard,  but  not  less  entire  in  their  parts- 
occipital  bones,  jaws,  teeth,  spines,  scales— tho 
dust  and  rubbish  of  a  departed  creation."  * 

How  Mr.  Southcy,  who  often  had  his 
eyes  about  him,  although  ho  did  not  fre- 
quently enough  hy  down  the  pen,  should 
have  gravely  told  us  (in  one  of  the  letter! 
in  his  "Life  and  Correspondence")  that  he 
nover  saw  a  heronry,  is  surprising.  In  the 
course  of  his  occasional  journey  ings  to  visit 
his  renowned  associate  William  Wordsworth, 
he  must  assuredly  have  many  a  time  and 


*  The  Old  Red  Sondttone,  lat  ed.  p.  217. 
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lous  and  long-continued  splendour,  first,  of  I  in  the  moister  and  more  boggy  "Sister  Isle," 
the  restricted  wutcrs  of  tho  peaceful  Wyburn, '  they  but  seldom  hear, 
reflecting  its  castellated  eagle's  crag,  and 


many  a  nameless  knoll  of  almost  equal 
beauty :  next,  by  the  deeply  embosomed 
aud  more  circular  sweep  of  Grasmcre's  gra- 
cious mirror:  lastly,  by  the  "sylvan  ma- 
jesty "  of  Kychd's  varied  lake,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  and  prevailing  feature  is  a 
certain  island  thickly  embowered  by  tall  and 
stately  trees.  Now,  these  trees  contain  and 
constitute  a  heronry,  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque and  peculiar  of  its  kind  in  England, 
and  there  you  see  tho  soft  and  delicately 
plumaged  birds, 

"  Proud  of  cerulean  hues, 
From  heaven's  hlue  arch  purloined, " 

cither  reposing  peacefully  on  verdurous 
boilgha,  or  with  "  sailbroad  vans, "  retracted 
neck,  and  long-extended  limbs,  winging  their 
outward  or  their  homeward  way  through  the 
still  and  odorous  air  of  that  enchanting  re- 
ion.    If  Sou  they  never  noticed  this  heronry 


"  At  evening  o'er  the  swampy  plain, 
The  bitterns  hoom  come  far. 

*Yet  Goldsmith  remembered,  when  a  bov, 
with  what  terror  this  bird's  note  affected  tho 
wholo  village,  and  how  the  people  regarded 
it  as  the  presage  nf  some  sad  event.  If  any- 
body died  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  tho 
"night-raven  had  foretold' it.  "  If  nobody 
died,  then  at  least  a  cow  or  a  sheep  might  go 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  so  the  prophecy  wad 
fulfilled  by  a  less  dread  completion. 

"Those  who  have  walked,"  says  Goldsmith, 
"  in  a  evening  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented 
rivers,  must  remember  a  variety  of  notes  from 
different  water-fowl;  tho  loud  scream  of  tho 
wild  goose,  the  croaking  of  tho  mallard,  the 
whining  of  the  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neigh- 
ing of  the  jack-snipe;  but  of  all  these  Bounds 
there  is  none  so  dismally  hollow  as  the  booming 
of  tho  bittern.  It  is  impossible  for  words  to  give 
those  who  have  not  heard  the  evening-call  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  solemnity.  It  is  like  the 
"  bellowing  of  a  bull,  but  holiower  and 


~!!^J?^y.^-^^^7fJf^?^  louX?™d  is  heard  at  a  mile's  distance,  ns  if 

issuing  from  some  formidable  being  that  resided 


for  there  it  is  and  has  been  for  immemoria 
years,  to  rejoice  the  sight  alike  of  poets-lau- 
reate, and  of  meaner  men.  For  what  other 
purpose  was  he  himself  provided  with  a  nose 
as  aquiline  as  any  eagle's,  and  eyes  dark  and 
lustrous  as  those  of  the  gerfalcon,  but  tliat 


at  the  bottom  of  tho  waters." 

Wo  arc  not  in  use  to  quote  that  pleasant 
compilation,  "  Animated  Nature,"  as  an 
authority  for  either  actual  or  disputed  facts, 


ho  might  cleave  his  onward  way,  and  seo  and  \Ut  the  fabove  b~w  thc  V\\rcss  of  JJ~j 
comprehend  whatever  lav  around  hirn  ofthe  °b TX™'        °°  ™  '   f  bC 

features  of  this  fair  earth.    Let  Mr.  Ten- \?n\    T',e  *™C™  Dame  of  »°W 
„     .  a  i      ii  t       bestowed  on  bitterns,  mav  be  presumed  to 

nyson,  our  present "  laurel-honouring  Lau-  ,         e         .   ... „*  .  1 

reate  '  now'  we  reioice  to  hear  a  freouent  e  refercnce  to  lnis  bellowing  note.  The 
„.,i  ,  ,  .  J  ,  ,  .  ..  .'  ..  *  Linncan  title  of  Ardea  stclhris — the  heron 
and  prolonged  laker,  look  to  it  in  time.        ,       „.        .    .    _   „ 


As  an  example  of  thc  less  usual  kind  of 
heronry,  whero  the  "munition  of  rocks"  is 
selected  as  a  place  of  safety,  we  may  mention 
thc  ivy-mantled  front  of  one  of  those  grand 
ghauts  called  the  Sutors  of  Cromarty,  which 

?uard  the  entrance  to  that  halcyon  bay,  the 
'orlus  Salutis  ofthe  ancieuts,  so  famous  as 


of  tho  stars — is  also  a  tine  one,  alluding  as 
it  docs  to  tho  creature's  frequent  upward 
flight  in  spiral  circles — "  excelsior  !" — higher 
and  higher  into  the  blue  profound,  till  lost 
to  mortal  sight.  "What  may  be  the  meaning 
or  intent  of  theso  sublime  gyrations — away 
land  away  from  this  dim  spot  which  men 


,       e  ,  ,.  \      .       call  earth,  and  of  its  thus "  commercing  with 

place  of  shelter  on  our  iron-bound  eastern  t,      ,  .    „  .        .  , 


shores,  aud  whero  many  a  brave  mariner 
has  gratefully  passed  the  "  septem  placida 
dies"  of  a  boisterous  life.  As  respects  their 
lowlier  sites,  we  may  state  that  there  is  an 
island  in  a  small  lake  on  thc  southern  bor- 
ders of  Sutherland,  between  thc  Oikel  and 
the  inn  at  Altnagalcanach,  where  herons 
breed  upon  the  ground  ;  and  in  the  island  of 


the  skies,"  no  naturalist  has  ever  told  us. 
It  is  one  of  thc  many  things,  mysterious 
though  familiar,  which  are  not  oven  dreamt 
of  in  their  philosophy.  This  bird  is  not  sel- 
dom referred  to  as  an  image  of  desolation 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  where  the  fate  of 


*  Whoever  desires  an  example  ofthe  bombastic 
combination  of  fact  and  fiction  which  eo  frequently 
Islav,  about  three  miles  from  Ardimersy  j  Mows  from  the  pen  ofthe  ready  writer,  when  a  mere 


very  rare  bird  in  Britain.  The  only  Scottish 
specimen  we  ever  chanced  to  seo,  was  shot 
many  years  ago  in  thc  island  ofColonsay, 
by  the  prescut  Lord  J  usticc-General.  Even 


fusion  worse  confounded. 1  by  commingling  the  habits 
of  that  rare  bird  with  those  of  the  common  snipe. 
As  Mr.  Waterton  observed  of  Professor  Rcnnie,  we 
fear  his  bog-education  hat  been  much  neglected. 
Rien  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai. 
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Babylon  is  foretold  as  "a  possession  for  the,  ceding,  being  now  only  a  casual  species  in 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water."  (Is.  xiv.  23.)  Britain.  It  is  however  recorded  as  indi- 
Ilowever  dismal  to  our  ears  may  be  the  t  genous  by  our  older  writers.  Pennant,  we 
bittern's  booming  cry,  we  may  pretty  con-  \  know  not  on  what  authority,  informs  us, 
fideiitly  agree  with  Goldsmith,  that,  from  the  I  that  "it  inhabits  the  Faroe  Isles,"  as  if  it 
circumstances  and  season  of  the  year  injwere  there  a  well  known  visitant;  yet  we 
which  it  is  most  frequently  uttered,  it  is  in  j  do  not  find  it  alluded  to  in  the  most  recent 
reality  both  a  call  of  courtship  and  a  token  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  those  Danish  out- 
of  "connubial  felicity."  We  may  also  feel  posts,  by  an  accurate  observer,  Mr.  Wolley. 
assured  that  every  creature  has  its  own  en- 1  The  remarkable  and  restricted  genus  Ibis 
joyments,  and  a  mode  of  shewing  happiness,  is  represented,  though  rarely,  in  Britain  by 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  also  of  expressing  it  in  J  that  species  called  the  glossy  ibis,  a  bird 
the  most  appropriate  way,  according  to  its  which  shared  in  the  mysterious  sepulchral 
particular  appreciation  of  the  case.  Of  course  honours  so  mis-bestowed  by  the  ancient 
it  would  be  by  no  means  becoming  in  bridal  Egyptians.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
parties  of  the  human  race  to  roar  like  bulls,  extent  of  its  geographical  distribution,  being 


Th  ere  arc  several  others  of  this  long-necked 
tribe  which  we  cannot  here  notice,  although 
they  occasionally  occur  in  Britain. 

The  Stork  (Ciconia  alba)  is  one  of  the 


found  alike  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  It  was  more  common  during  the 
preceding  century  than  now  in  England,  and 
old  gunners  about  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  &c, 


most  interesting  of  European  birds,  and  have  been  heard  to  discourse  of  the  small 
presents,  as  Mr.  Selby  has  well  observed,  a  flocks  of  "black  curlews"  which  they  had 


remarkable  instance  of  the  laws  which 
direct  the  migrations  of  species,  and  confine 


seen  in  their  youth.  It  is  extremely  rare  in 
Ireland.    The  embalmed  bodies  of  the  green 


them  within  certain  limits.  Although  or  elossv  ibis  arc  still  found  in  the  catacombs 
scarcely  ever  seen  among  the  meadows  of  j  of  Memphis,  and  other  places  of  ancient 
our  "sea-girt  isle,"  it  is  among  the  first:  sepulture,  and  the  antiquary  and  the  natu- 
objects  to  attract  attention  in  Holland,  islralist  marvel  alike  at  the  wonderful  art 
likewise  well  known  in  Franco,  and  spreads  which,  for  some  thousand  years,  has  handed 
northwards  during  the  summer  season  into, down  almost  unimpaired  to  a  far  removed 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  parts  of  Russia — "  ob- t  posterity,  the  form  and  features  of  so  frail 
serving  the  time  of  its  coming."    Its  winter-;  a  creature.    The  perfection  of  an  obscurely 


quarters  are  Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
These  birds  are  fondly  protected  in  their 
breeding  places,  not  only  by  the  Dutch,  but 
by  most  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
dwell,  and  they  have  been  observed  in  the 
Levant  to  prefer  the  house  tops  of  the  Turks 


known  process  may  be  said  to  have  hitherto 
defied  the  wasting  tooth  of  time,  so  that  the 
self-same  individuals  exist  in  a  tangible 
form  which  wandered  along  the  banks  of 
the  mysterious  Nile  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world,  or  "  in  dim  seclusion  veiled"  in- 


to those  of  the  Greeks,  who  frequently  pluu-i  habited  the  solemn  sanctuary  of  temples, 
der  their  places  of  repose.    Mr.  Thompson,  which,  though  themselves  of  most  magnifi- 


was  fortunate  in  finding  a  pair  quietly  nes- 
tled on  the  summit  of  the  beautiful  columu 
at  Avcnchcs  (Avcnticum),  anciently  dedi- 
cated to  Ju.ia  Alpinula,  whose  filial  affection 


cent  proportions,  are  now  scarcely  discerni- 
ble amid  the  desert  dust  of  an  unpeopled 
wilderness.  It  was,  however,  another 
species,  called  the  sacred  ibis  (lb.  religiosa) 


is  so  finely  commemorated  by  Lord  Byron.  |  the  conservation  of  whose  mystical  body 
It  certainly  formed  an  appropriate  resting-  chiefly  occupied  the  skill  of  the  ancient 
place  for  a  species  noted  both  for  filial  and  Egyptian  embalmers.  This  is  the  bird 
parental  love.  The  stork  does  not  seem  to!  described  by  Abyssinian  Bruce  under  the 
lave  been  frequent  in  our  own  country,  name  of  Abouhannes*    It  is  now  consider- 


ed a  European  species,  in  consequence  of 
 — 


Aft  - 

even  in  ancient  times,  though  no  doubt 
formerly  better  known  than  now.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  who  died  in  1682,  records 
having  seen  it  in  the  fens,  and  refers  to  its 
having  been  killed  among  the  marshes  be- 
tween Norwich  and  Yarmouth.  In  regard 
to  recent  instances,  we  may  mention,  that  , 

-i       ,■  %„    •  T?J«1I\Miw»li   Ar,',,,,,  texture,  and  in  absence  of  other  materials,  we  should 

the  specimen  in  the  iuliuburgn  Museum |not  ,)ave  objected  (with  permission)  to  dress  a  sal- 
was  shot  in  Shetland  some  years  ago,  andjmon  My  with  their  sacred  vanes.  The  species  is 
another  was  caught  in  South  Konaldshaw,  accurately  figured  in  _  Wilson's  "  Ututtraiion*  of 
one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  in  1810. 


•  We  were  once  shewn  by  the  late  Baron  Cuvier 
a  small  plume  of  feathers  of  the  Egyptian  Ibis, 
which  had  been  found  adhering  to  an  embalmed 
bird.  Though  probably  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  old,  they  seemed  of  sound  tenacious 


mon  11^ 

accurately   figured  in 

Zoology,'*  Plate  xix.    In  M.  Savigny's  otherwise 
i  excellent  work,  Hittoirt  Naturtllt  dt  PIbit,  the  re- 
Tho  spoonbill  (PlataUa  leucvrodta)  may  \  presentation  is  unendurable,-a  matter  to  be  regret- 
be  placed  iu  the  same  category  as  the  pre- ,  ted  in  regard  to  so  pciuresque  a  species.     ••;  - 
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having  been  found  during  recant  years  in 

Greece.* 

We  must  hero  pass  over  the  curlews, 
whimbrels,  redshanks,  and  several  other 
interesting  though  well-known  species.  The 
greenshank  (Totanus  ockropus)  is  a  shy  and 
wary,  but  very  clamorous  bird,  which 
spreads  alarm  by  sharp,  incessant,  anxious 
cries,  whenever  an  intruder  ventures  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  domains.  Al- 
though a  frequent  winter  visitant,  it  was 
long  unknown  among  us  as  a  breeding  bird,  I 
till  a  company  of  sporting  naturalists  found 
its  summer  haunts  in  Sutherland,  in  1834. ' 
Its  flight  though  swift,  is  devious,  and  when 
inclined  to  rest  it  alights  abruptly,  runs  a 
few  yards,  and  then  stands  vibrating  its 
body.  In  the  northern  county  just  named 
we  observed  that  it  frequently  perched  on 
the  taller  twigs  of  brushwood,  and  Mr. 
Hewitson,  when  in  Norway,  noticed  it  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  tree — an  unusual  position 
for  any  shore-land  species. 

The  birds  called  Sandpipers  are  numerous 
and  diversified.  Tho  English  term  is  ap- 
plied without  much  discrimination  to  many 
species,  which  ought  to  differ  in  name,  as 
they  do  in  nature.  The  more  maritime 
kinds,  sometimes  called  shore  larks,  are 
Tringce,  and  consist  of  the  dunlin,  knott, 
and  many  others,  very  abundant  along  our 
sea-coasts  and  estuaries  during  winter,  but 
either  migrating  to  far  northern  countries, 
or  betaking  themselves  to  our  interior  lakes 
and  marshes,  in  the  spring.  Other  species 
belong  to  tho  genus  Totanus,  Actitis,  dr., 
and  enliven  by  their  shrill  piping  cry 
the  solitary  shores  of  inland  waters.  One 
of  the  most  abundant,  both  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  the  so-called  fresh-water  sand 
lark,  ( T.  hypolevcos,  Linn.)  It  is  a  migra- 
tory species,  leaving  us  in  winter  and  re-ap- 
pearing in  tho  spring. 

Passing  over  the  avoccts  and  long-legged 
plovers,  which  can  be  scarcely  now  regarded 
as  natives,  we  come  to  a  noted  bird,  nearly 
allied  to  Tringa,  called  the  ruff,  (Machetis 
pitgnaT,)  a  species  which  still  breeds  in 
England,  but  is  only  of  casual  occurrence 
in  Ireland  and  the  northern  portions  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  remarkable  for  two  things — 
pugnacity  and  polygamy.  Its  actions  in 
fighting,  as  Montagu  informs  us,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  game-cock,  the  head 
being  lowered,  the  bill  held  out  horizontally, 
tho  ruff  upon  tho  neck,  and  indeed  almost 
every  feather  more  or  less  projected,  the 
auricles  erected,  the  tail  partly  spread,  and 
tho  entire  bird  "assuming  a  most  ferocious 
aspect."    When  either  combatant  can  ob- 





Part  iv.  p.  3«2. 


tain  a  firm  hold  of  his  antagonist,  a  leap 

succeeds,  accompanied  by  a  sudden  stroke 
of  the  wing.  In  cock  fighting  the  leap  by 
which  tho  enemy  is  over-arched,  is  for  tho 
sake  of  driving  tho  spur  of  one  into  tho 
head  of  the  other,  but  tho  ruff,  although  it 
combats  after  the  same  fashion,  has  no  spurs. 
A  friend  of  Mr.  Thompson's  informed  him, 
that  when  he  was  leaving  Rotterdam  for 
London,  in  spring,  a  huge  hamper,  contain- 
ing several  hundred  rufls,  was  put  on  board 
the  st'  amer.  Their  incessant  fighting  proved 
a  frequent  though  not  very  refined  source  of 
amusement  to  the  passengers.  Their  crib 
was  a  perpetual  battle-field,  in  which  every 
individual  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  at  all 
times  engaged  as  long  as  his  own  life  lasted. 
Great  was  the  trampling  down  of  the  dying, 
and  about  one  half  were  slain  before  the 
vessel  reached  London. 

This  species,  of  which  the  female  is  called 
the  reeve,  is  much  rarer  now  than  formerly, 
even  in  England,  owing  chiefly  to  the  drain- 
ing of  the  fens,  and  tho  disturbing  influence 
of  agricultural  operations.  Montagu,  whoso 
account  was  published  in  1813,  found  the 
trade  of  rufl'catching  in  Lincolnshire  to  bo 
even  prior  to  that  period  confined  to  few 
persons,  and  scarcely  repaying  tho  labour 
and  price  of  nets.  The  catchers  lived  in 
obscure  places  on  tho  verge  of  the  fens,  and 
sold  their  birds  for  about  ten  shillings  a 
dozen  to  others  who  made  a  trade  of  fatten- 
ing them  for  the  market,  and  who  obtained 
for  them,  when  fit  for  the  table,  from  thirty 
shillings  to  two  guineas  per  dozen.  A  re- 
markable and  convenient  character  of  theso 
birds  is,  that  they  feed  freely  the  moment 
they  are  captured;  and  although  their  diet 
of  "bread  and  milk,  or  boiled  wheat,  must 
be  as  an  "  unknown  quantity"  in  their  na- 
tive fens,  they  take  kindly  to  such  ingredi- 
ents on  the  instant.  But  such  is  their  pug- 
nacity, that  they  would  starve  in  tho  midst 
of  plenty,  if  their  little  feeding  troughs 
were  not  placed  hero  and  there  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Few  aro  taken  in 
spring,  as  they  aro  then  apt  rather  to  pino 
than  fatten.  It  is  for  other  and  obvious 
reasons  an  unadvisable  period  of  capture, 
as  likely  to  realizo  tho  fable  of  the  goose 
and  golden  eggs,— every  female  caught  du- 
ring tho  season  of  incubation  producing,  by 
prevention,  tho  loss  of  four  young.  Tho 
temptation  to  use  the  net  at  that  period 
arises  from  the  birds  being  ol>served  to  kill, 
as  it  is  called,  that  is,  to  assemble  on  small 
patches  of  rising  ground  for  tho  purposes  of 
love  and  combat.  These  places  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  trodden  aspect  of  the  turf. 
The  principal  and  more  appropriate  period, 
however,  is  in  September,  when  the  young 
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birds  arc  on  the  wing, — these  being  more  a  migratory  species  both  in  Britain  and 
delicate  for  the  table,  less  inclined  to  fight,  Ireland,  the  great  mass  arriving  in  October, 
and  therefore  more  submissive  in  confine-  and  taking  an  early  departure  during  spring, 
ment.  They  cross  away  north-eastwards  into  Scan- 

Kcgarding  a  bird  so  well  known  as  the  dinavia,  where  (among  the  almost  endless 
woodcock  we  need  not  here  dilate.  Yet  pine  forests  of  Norway )  Mr.  Hewitson,  to- 
there  are  points  of  interest,  even  of  difficulty  wards  sunset,  and  for  hours  thereafter,  saw 
in  its  history,  which  we,  the  critical  exposi-  numbers  in  constant  flight  to  and  fro  above 
tor,  should  ourselves  be  glad  to  liave  ex-  j  the  topmost  boughs.  In  relation  to  this 
plained.  What  is  the  reason  of  its  breeding  comparatively  eastern  residence  of  wood- 
so  much  more  frequently  of  late  years  in  cocks,  M'e  have  sometimes  wondered  at  their 
Britain  than  of  old,  when  it  was  known  only  greater  abundance  in  Ireland  than  in  Britain, 
as  a  winter  immigrant  t    Is  this  to  be  attri-  It  does  not  lie  in  the  natural  course  of  their 


buted  to  a  change  in  our  seasons,  or  (which  latitudinal  migration,  and  they  must  instinct- 
may  have  a  casual  connexion  with  that ,  ively  seek  it  on  account  of  its  milder  and 
change)  an  increase  of  woods  and  planta-  more  open  winter  climate.  Even  Islay,  the 
tions,  which  afford  additional  and  more  most  south-western  of  our  Scotish  isles,  is 
secure  retreats,  and  a  better  and  more! more  productive  of  these  birds  than  any 
abundant  supply  of  food  ?  Sir  William  ]  portion  of  the  mainland.  These  facts  have 
Jardine  regards  this  increase  as  rather  ap-  been  explained  to  us  on  the  theory,  or  rather 


parent  than  real,  and  thinks  it  occasioned  by 
the  greater  attention  now  pnid  to  ornitholo- 


gy, and  tho 


more 


frequent  observance  and 


record  of  all  natural  phenomena.  In  Ireland 
the  occurrence  of  summer  or  breeding  wood- 
cocks is  quite  familiar.  Let  us  take  the 
instance  of  Tolly  more  Park,  the  Earl  of 
Koden's.  in  the  county  of  Down.  It  is  beauti- 


hypothesis,  that  as  woodcocks  might  come 
from  America,  they  would  naturally  soonest 
reach  and  most  abide  in  Ireland,  and  such 
out-lying  Scottish  isles  as  Islay.  Tho  chief 
objection  to  this  idea  is,  that  our  woodcock 
docs  not  exist  in  the  western  world,  and  ho 
cannot  come  from  it.  Tho  American  species, 
Scolcpar  minor,  is  quito  distinct  from  that 
fully  situated  at  the  bate  of  the  mountains  I  of  Europe. 

of  Mou me,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  The  only  other  point  in  the  history  of 
3000  feet,  and  present  a  variety  of  surface,  these  birds  to  which  wo  shall  here  refer,  ia 
abounding  in  wood  of  different  ages,  with  oc-  one  which  to  ourselves  is  still  a  myntery. 
casional  moist  though  open  glades,  which  They  are  known  to  carry  about  their  un- 
even in  a  dry  and  sultry  summer  afford  a  fledged  young  from  place  to  place  ;  and  the 


suitable  supply  of  food.  Although  a  resi- 
dent since  182K,  it  was  only  in  1835  that 
Lord  Roden's  keeper  became  aware  of  wood- 
cocks continuing  there  throughout  the  year. 
The.  first  nest  he  saw  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
larch  tree,  and  looked  liko  a  pheasant's.  It 
contained  four  eggs,  and  on  these  the  parent 
sat  so  close  as  to  allow  him  to  approach 


problem  to  solve  is,  by  what  means  is  this 
transportation  effected  ?  Of  tho  fact  itself 
there  is  no  doubt.  Is  it  performed  by  feet 
or  bill  ] 

A  few  words  on  rails  must  conclude  our 
sketch  of  the  (irnllatorial  order.  Of  these 
the  land-rail,  or  corn  crake,  is  our  best 
known  species.    Though  much  given  to  con- 


within  a  foot.  When  any  one  went  very  jcealmcnt  in  the  natural  state,  it  is  easily 
near,  she  was  always  observed  to  bury  her  j  accustomed  to  captivity,  as  wo  stated  in  a 
bill  to  the  bnsc  in  tho  grass  or  withered' preceding  note.  Its  apparently  defective 
ferns  alongside  the  nest.    Since  1S3S  the  powers  of  flight  have  led  to  the  belief  in 

certain  districts,  that  it  is  not  a  migratory 


number  which  has  remained  to  breed  in 
Tollymorc  Park  has  been  on  the  increase. 
In  18J2  nine  nests  were  soen  ;  in  1843, 
twenty-two;  in  1847-8-9  they  bred  so 
abundantly,  that  no  less  than  thirty  nests 
were  found  in  each  of  those  years,  and  they 
are  now  so  frequent  and  commonplace  as  to 
have  ceased  to  attract  attention.*  Wood- 
cocks are  also  well  known  to  breed  in  Scot- 
land, as,  for  example,  in  tho  Dunkeld  woods, 
Perthshire,  at  Braham  Castle  and  Conan, 
Koss-shire,  at  Castlo  Forbes,  Aberdeenshire, 
and  at  Damaway  and  Cawdor,  in  the  county 
of  Moray.    They  are,  however,  essentially 


k«  Birds  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  p.  249. 


pcries,  but  hybrrnates  in  cold  weather,  con- 
cealing itself  in  drains  and  dykes.  We  have 
no  doubt  as  to  its  migratory  movements, 
although  a  few  remain  with  us  throughout 
the  year  in  places  comparatively  free  from 
frost.  In  Orkney,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
these  birds  are  sometimes  found  in  winter. 
u  One  was  observed  at  Lopncss  in  December 
1812,  and  another  in  Kousay  in  1847;  and 
upon  several  occasions,  when  digging  up  old 
turf-d\ kes,  land-rails  have  been  found  in  a 
torpid  condition."*  The  torpidity  here  re- 
ferred to  may,  we  think,  be  accounted  for 

—  ,  <  

•  Natural  History  tf  Orkney,  Part  L  p.  69. 
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by  a  constitutional  power  or  peculiarity  in 
rails  not  sufficiently  known  or  adverted  to. 
They  possess,  and  frequently  exercise  the 
faculty  of  simulating  death  when  captured. 
This  has  been  several  times  noted  by  trust- 


birds,  aro  somewhat  small  and  narrow,  their 

almost  vibratory  movements  arc  so  quickly 
repeated,  and  the  onward  impetus  of  their 
bulky  bodies,  ot.ee  under  weigh,  is  so  great, 
that  they  probably  advance  at  a  more  rapid 


worthy  observers  of  the  British  species,  and  |  rate  than  the  species  of  any  other  order.  It  is 
is  very  remarkable  in  a  nearly  allied  Ameri-lloug  since  Major  Cartwright  calculated  the 
can  bird,  (Jiallus  Carotinus,)  of  which  Mr.  flight  of  the  eider  duck  as  equal  to  ninety 


George  Ord  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  commuui 
catiou  to  Alexander  W  ilson,  gives  a  good 
account.* 

Wo  shall  conclude  tho  present  branch  of 
our  subject  by  observing,  that  the  following 
species,  (all  of  rare  or  accidental  occurrence,) 
belonging  to  the  Grallatorial  order,  have 
been  found  in  Britain,  but  not  in  Ireland  : — 


1.  Crenm-eolo<ir*<!  courier, 
3.  Little-ringed  plover, 

3.  (iriMt  white  heron, 

4.  rW-nack.  or  little  white 
».  Made  ttork, 

6.  Sjmtted  »nn<Ipir«r, 

7.  Brown  or  grey  snipct, 

5.  Pectoral  •aml|'i|M>r, 


rurmriiu  hahrtlinui. 
L'/utratinut  Minor. 


I  marulariuM. 
I  grunt. 
7Yinj«  i*ttorxUi$. 


9.  Little  cnilvc,  or  ulivaceomO&llinulr.  Crrr  putilta. 
10  Hctl-tiackcJ  phalarofw,  i'kaiamyuM  kyftcrborcut 

The  only  Grallatorial  bird  ever  found  in 
Ireland,  and  unknown  to  Britain,  is  the  Mar- 
tinico  water-hen,  (Gallinula  Martinica,)  of 
which  a  specimen  was  found  lying  dead  in  a 


miles  an  hour, — a  progression  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  bird  above,  must  render 
travelling  crpress  by  railway  train,  a  most 
unwarrantable  w  aste  of  time. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  now  well 
known  to  bo  islauds,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Cumbrays,  our  shore  and 
water  birds,  compared  with  those  of  Europe 
in  general,  are  relatively  more  numerous 
than  our  land  species  under  the  same  com- 
parative view.  Although  the  birds  which 
have  actually  occurred  in  Europe,  counting 
alMfcxotic  and  other  stragglers,  have  been  es- 
timated at  500,  and  the  British  kinds,  also 
counting  stray  species  from  the  cuds  of  tho 
earth,  at  350,  yet  for  the  sake  of  a  more  cor- 
rect comparative  view,  we  shall  fall  back  a 
fow  years  to  Mr.  Gould's  enumeration  of  the 
former — being  460;  and  to  Mr.  Macgilli- 
vray's  estimate  (in  his  "  Manual ")  of  the  lat- 


ditch,  in  the  month  of  Nov.  1845,  near  the  ter — being  322.  Of  these  -160  continental 
village  of  Brandon,  on  the  sea-coast.  It  had  |  birds,  270  are  land  birds,  properly  so  called, 
probably  been  blown  across  the  Atlantic  in  and  181  (much  /mthan  one  half)  are  water 
a  storm,  and  may  serve  as  an  example  to  its  |  birds  and  waders.  Of  the  322  British  birds, 
kindred  to  be  more  upon  their  guard  in  time  '  160  are  land  species,  while  162  (rather  mors 
to  come.  jthau  one  half)  aro  water  birds  and  waders. 

We  fear  our  remaining  space  will  scarce- 1  By  the  former  enumeration,  continental  Eu- 


ly  admit  of  our  expatiating  on  the  great  and 
excellent  order  of  sw  imming-birds,  or  Nata- 
torts.  These,  next  to  the  Gallinaceous  kinds, 
commonly  called  poultry,  are,  in  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  of  the  highest  importance 
to  tho  human  race.  The  flesh  of  many  is 
rich,  well  flavoured,  and  nutritious;  their 
feathers,  being  soft  and  clastic,  form  the 
finest  materials  for  beds  and  bolsters,  while 
their  exquisite  down  is  unrivalled  for  quilts, 
coverlets,  and  various  articles  both  of  useful 
and  ornamental  clothing.  They  also  supply 
us  with  quills,  which  are  either  serviceable 
or  otherwise  according  to  the  purposes  to 
which  they  aro  devoted,  and  much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides, — which  is  surely  more 
than  can  be  predicated  of  that  abominable 
substitute  the  steel-pen.  The  flight  of  many 
web-footed  birds  is  powerful  and  long-sus- 
tained, and  of  course  they  possess  an  advan- 
tage over  the  strictly  terrestrial  kinds,  in 
being  able  to  rest  themselves  on  water  as 


rope,  in  possessing  279  land  birds,  is  richer 
that  Britaiu  by  110  species,  whereas  in  water 
birds  and  waders,  the  excess  is  only  30. 

The  following  tablo  will  shew  the  relative 
proportions  at  home  aud  abroad,  of  these 
three  great  divisions, — 


Continental  (pecie*. 
279  Land  birds, 

78  Waderi. 
103  A'ater  birds. 

460 


British  tpeeiet. 

1G0  Land  Birds, 
70  Waders. 
92  Water  birds. 

322 


Let  us  now  pass  in  rapid  review  over  the 
principal  groups  of  the  swimming  birds,  or 
Natatorial  order.  Of  Geese,  properly  so 
called,  (genera  Anser  and  Bernicla,)  we  have 
in  Britain  eight  different  species.  Next  to 
the  swans,  they  aro  the  largest  of  our  aqua- 
tio  kinds.  They  arc  gregarious,  inhabit  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  the  swamps  and  ma- 
rine shores  of  tho  Arctic  and  Antarctic  re- 
gions,  and  migrate  before  winter  towards  or 


well  as  land.  Although  their  wings,  ascom-  .into  equatorial  countries.  They  walk  awk 
pared  with  those  of  the  majority  of  other  wardly,  fly  vigorously,  (often  in  a  peculiar 

 'array,  wedge-shaped, or  in  lengthened  files,) 

•  See  Wilwn's  Jmtriam  OmUUogy.  Sir  W.  8wim  buoyantly,  feed  on  seeds  and  grasses, 
Jardine'i  edition.  Vol.  hi.  p.  242.  and  never  dive  except  when  sporting  with 


you  xix. 
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each  other,  or  to  escape  when  wounded. 

The  wild  goose,  (Anser  Jerus,)  sometimes 
called  the  grey-lag,  although  tho  supposed 
origin  of  our  domesticated  species,  is  now  a 
rare  bird  in  Britain,  being  unfrcquent  even 
in  winter,  and  quite  unknown  among  us  as  a 
breeder.*  The  bill  is  large  and  thick,  with 
its  terminal  nail  pale  grey  or  whitish.  It  is 
unknown  in  North  America,  tho  common 
goose  there,  and  throughout  tho  States,  be- 
ing Anser  Canadensis.  Two  of  our  native 
species,  the  bean  goose  (Anse-r  segetum),  and 
the  pink-footed  or  short-billed  species  {A. 
brachyrhynchus),  are  frequently  confounded 
with  the  grey-lag.  In  both  the  former  the 
nail  upon  tho  bill  is  black. 

Tho  swans  are  the  grandest  and  most 
graceful  of  all  our  native  birds,  whether  of 
sea  or  land.  There  aro  eight  species  known, 
of  which  four  (besides  tho  tame  one)  have 
occurred  in  Britain.  Of  these  the  Hooper 
(Cygnns  tnusicus)  is  the  most  common,  and 
like  the  others  is  only  a  winter  visitant.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  origin  of  our  domesti- 
cated kind,  or  mute  swan  (Cygnus  olor),  not 
now  found  wild  in  Britain,  but  still  well 
known  in  the  natural  state  in  many  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  This 
latter  is  easily  distinguishable  from  all  the 
others  by  the  large  blaek  frontal  knob  at  the 
base  of  the  bill.  Many  have  marvelled  why 
a  bird  so  silent  as  the  swan  should  have  been 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  tho  god  of  music.  Du- 
ring their  migrations,  the  wild  species  are 
said  to  utter  loud  trumpet-like  cries,  which 
when  heard  high  in  air  are  clear  and  mellow, 
and  resemble  "the  sounds  from  a  di>tant 
band  of  music."  These  notes  are  described 
as  having  a  peculiarly  exciting  effect  on  the 
human  mind,  moro  especially  in  wild  and 
desert  regions,  whero  they  give  rise  to  the 
most  agreeable  feelings  among  tribes  depen- 
dent for  subsistence  on  the  chase,  f 

*  We  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  St.  John  and  others 
have  stated  it  to  breed  in  Sutherland ;  but  we  think 
there  must  have  been  some  misapprehension  of  the 
species.  The  kind  we  have  several  times  found  there 
in  siimmer  was  not  the  grey-lag. 

f  Wild  swans  are  numerous  in  Iceland  during 
"the  sleepless  summer  of  long  light,"  which  pours 
such  a  continuous  blaze  into  the  meres  and  marshes 
of  that  otherwise  dreary  region.  Some  even  pass  the 
winter  there,  and  their  so-called  song  is  often  heard 
through  the  darkness  of  that  long  enduring  night  as 
they  arc  passing,  like  a  stream  of  snow  along  the 
murky  sky,  from  place  to  place.  It  is  described  by 
■writers  on  Iceland  as  very  grateful  to  the  ear,  some- 
what resembling  the  tones  of  a  violin,  each  note  oc- 
curring after  a  distinct  interval.  This  music  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  a  signal  or  watchword  to 
prevent  dispersion,  "in  the  twilight,  in  the  evening, 
in  the  black  and  dark  night."  The  singing  of  the 
■wan,  whether  living  or  dying,  is  therefore  not  a  fa- 
ble. It  has  at  least  its  foundation  in  truth,  as  have 
necessarily  most  things  which  have  been  fabled. 
(th.i.p.34.)  describes  it  as  « 


Tadm  na  tatvrka. 
.Innt  hnvkni. 

Q'lrrqtu^ult  rnrvoc. 
(liirrifiMida  circia 
iiuetyiteHtdit  ttrrjura. 

W\yncHa*pii  < " 
Murtm  priuloft. 
Ma  m  a  .-imtrie, 
At/lhya  frrina. 
.  /ylAyn  rnfaa, 

/W<;h&>  marila. 
Fulipiia  n  itlala. 

tXdada  pmpirflhta 


ma  i<!-» 

1141  ftUCt 


I  Several  swans  are  common  to  both  the 
Old  and  New  World,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  from  Alexander  Wilson's  description  of 
"  the  swan,"  how  much  he  knew  about  them. 
Tho  distinctions  have  been  clearly  described 
only  in  later  years.  Tho  wild  swau  of  Eu- 
rope (C.  mttsicus)  inhabits  a  great  range  of 
the  Arctic  circle. 

The  Anntidve,  or  ducks,  are  an  extremely 
numerous  family,  diversified  in  their  charac- 
ters and  aspect,  widely  distributed  over  tho 
earth,  and  of  great  economic  value,  where- 
evcr  found.  We  have  thirty  different  kinds 
of  ducks  in  Britain,  many  of  them,  however, 
being  only  occasional  or  accidental  visitors. 
The  following  is  a  systematic  exposition  of 
tho  species : — 

1.  8hieldrnke, 
9.  Ruddy  uliieldrako.l 

3.  Tommon  wild  duck, 

4.  Bimnculntrd  duck, J 
6.  Common  teal, 

8.  Gardiner, 
T.  Ua.lwalU 
8  Pintail, 

9.  Bl  no  winged  ihoTeller,4 

10  Wigeon, 
II.  .American  Wigeon.3 
13,  Pochard. 

13.  Hod-crested  poehard.G 

14.  Kerruginoun  »c:iu;>  dtick,7 

15.  Broad-lulled  scnup  duck, 

16.  TUfted  icsup  duck, 

17.  Surf  seoter.S 

18.  Velvet  M-oter, 

19.  Blnek  iroter, 

20.  Kidcrduck, 
91.  King  duck. 9 

22.  Stellcr'i  duck. 10 

23.  Harlequin  duck,ll 

24.  Golden  Kvc. 

21.  Buftel-headed  dnekJS] 

26.  I.ong-tBilcd  duck, 

27.  CJonnander, 

28.  Red-breasted  Goosander, 

29.  Hooded  Goo«andcr,l3 

30.  Pied  Smew,  or  Nun, 

The  wild  duck  (Anas  boschas)  is  the  un- 
doubted origin  of  our  domcfticated  species, 
— a  relationship  which  does  not' exist  be- 
to  hear."  Henderson  (vol.  ii.  pp  10,  136,)  records 
the  wild  swan  as  "singing  melodiously;"  while  in 
the  Eflda  we  find  Niord,  when  forced  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  uttering  in 
lamentation, — "  How  do  I  bate  the  abode  of  the 
mountains  !  There  one  hears  nothing  but  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves,  instead  of  the  sweet  singing  of  the 
swans  who  dwell  on  the  sea  shores."  (Mallett's 
Northern  Jlntiquitn  t  vol.ii.  p  SS.)  The  Icelanders 
regard  the  note  of  the  swan  as  presaging  a  thaw,  and 
are  therefore  well  pleased  to  hear  it  during  long-con- 
tinued frosts. 

1  Accidental,  from  North-eastern  Europe. 

*  Accidental,  from  Northern  Asia. 

»  Rare,  from  Holland  and  Northern  Europe. 

*  Rare,  from  Continental  Europe. 

•  Accidental,  from  North  America.  Supposed 
by  some  to  be  identical  with  our  common  wigeon, 

•  Occasional,  from  North-eastern  Europe. 
'  Occasional,  from  Eastern  Europe. 

1  Accidental,  from  North  America. 

•  Rare,  from  the  North  of  Europe  and  America. 

*  Accidental,  from  Northern  Asia  and  America. 
»  Rare,  from  North  America. 

«  Accidental,  from  North  America. 
j  j  Accidental,  frxra  North  America. 
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tween  our  wfld  and  tame  swans.  In  the  i 
natural  state  this  species  pairs, — the  male, 
although  he  takes  no  share  in  the  labours  of 
incubation,  keeping  a  careful  watch  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  brooding  mate.  Tame 
ducks,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  this  more 
steady  sontimentalism,  and  instead  of  pairing 
become  polygamous. 

The  teal  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  most 
beautiful  of  our  ducks.  It  abides  with  us 
throughout  the  year,  breeding  abundantly 
in  the  northern  counties,  near  our  inland 
waters,  and  congregating  in  winter.  The 
wigeon  is  a  most  abundant  winter  species, 
especially  in  England,  a  greater  number 
being  caught  in  the  decoys  of  the  southern 
counties,  than  of  all  other  ducks  combined. 
Their  distribution  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
Although  numerous  in  Orkney  during  win- 
ter, they  are  rare  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  outer  He- 
brides. They  increase  as  we  advance  south- 
wards, and  swarm  in  the  shires  of  Somerset 
and  Devon.  Wgeons  begin  to  arrive  in 
Britain  towards  the  end  of  September,  and 
depart  in  spring.  So  very  few  remain 
during  the  summer,  that  they  were  un- 
known as»  native  breeding  birds  until  June 
1834,  when  a  party  of  naturalists,  while  ex- 
ploring Sutherland,  found  their  nests  in 
several  lakes  of  that  interesting  and  well- 
cared  for  county. 

The  cidcr-duek  is  one  of  our  most  noted 
species,  although  of  little  economic  value, 
as  its  flesh  is  fishy  tasted,  and  its  breeding 
places  in  Britain  too  few  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance in  respect  to  down.  Its  great 
haunts  are  Iceland,  and  other  arctic  regions, 
where  it  lays  from  five  to  eight  large  eggs 
of  a  pale  greenish-grey  colour,  which  it  im- 
beds in,  and  occasionally  covers  over,  with 
down  plucked  from  its  own  fair  body.  This 
bird  is  common  alike  to  Europe  and  America. 

The  mergansers  and  goosanders  form  a 
peculiar  group,  distinguished  from  all  other 
ducks  by  their  straight,  lengthened,  some- 
what cylindrical  bills,  with  the  lamella?  of 
the  mandibles  narrow,  sharp,  in  some  strong- 
ly serrated,  or  tooth  like.  They  seek  their 
food  by  swimming  under  water, — not  merely 
by  immersing  head  and  neck,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  their  congeners, — and  in  that  habit, 
as  well  on  by  their  elongated,  elliptical,  de- 
pressed form  of  body,  and  lengthened  necks, 
they  form  a  natural  transition  to  the  genuine 
divers,  such  as  the  colymbi,  grebes,  and 
others. 

The  grebes  (genus  Podiceps),  of  which 
wo  have  four  species  in  Britain,  besides  the 
dab-chick,  are  birds  of  a  very  peculiar  form, 
•with  small  wings,  and  the  legs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tibia  being  covered  by  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen,  seeming  to  proceed 
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from  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body. 
The  feet  are  fully  webbed  only  at  the  base, 
but  each  toe  has  a  broad  latctal  expansion 
of  its  own.  The  plumage  of  the  grebes  is 
soft  and  beautifully  blended,  generally  on 
the  loworparts  of  a  silky  texture  and  silvery 
lustre,  well  adapted  for  tippets.  These  birds 
are  piscatorial  in  their  habits,  and  are  scarce- 
ly ever  seen  on  shore,  where  they  walk 
awkwardly,  and  arc  ill  at  ease.  They  never 
alight  except  upon  the  surface  of  water,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  take 
to  flight. , 

The  divers,  properly  so  called  (genus 
Colymfnw),  are  much  larger  than  the  grebes. 
Their  bills  are  compressed  and  very  sharp 
pointed.  Their  feet  are  fully  webbed,  and 
their  tails  are  composed  of  feathers  of  the 
ordinary  structure,  instead  of  being,  as  in 
the  preceding  group,  almost  undistinguish- 
able  downy  plumelets.  These  birds  are  re- 
markable for  the  immaculate  and  almost 
snowy  purity  of  the  under  parts  of  their 
plumage,  and  the  deep  glossy  blackness  of 
the  upper  portions, — the  latter  being  exquis- 
itely starred  and  streaked  with  white.  We 
have  three  kinds  in  Britain,  of  which  the  largest 
and  most  majestic  is  the  northern  diver  (C. 
glacialis),  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
those  birds  which  are  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  great  deep.  It  has  never  been  ob- 
served to  breed  in  Britain.  The  black-throat- 
ed diver  (C.arcticus)  is  another  species  of 
considerable  size  and  great  beauty.  Although 
at  no  time  numerous,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
infrequent  bird  along  our  northern  shores  in 
winter.  Till  of  late  years  it  was  unknown  as  a 
breeding  bird  in  Britain.  Wo  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  its  nest,  or  rather  its  callow 
young,  (for  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  nest.) 
among  some  stony  herbage  projecting  into 
a  shallow  creek  of  I>och  Craggie,  near  Lairg, 
in  Sutherland,  and  we  have  since  seen  both 
old  and  young  in  other  lochs  of  that  county 
during  summer.  The  only  other  native 
species  is  the  red-throated  diver  (C.  tepfen- 
trionalis),  more  abundant  at  all  times  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  activity  and  wary  watchfulness  of 
this  bird  on  its  proper  element.  Even  the 
unarmed  angler  never  finds  himself  on  the 
same  side  of  the  loch  with  it.  It  swims 
with  excessive  speed,  and,  like  others  of  its 
kind,  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  sinking 
its  body  without  diving,  that  is,  the  observer 
sees  it  progressing  rapidly  with  nothing  visi- 
ble but  a  snake-like  head  and  neck.  It 
obviously  belongs  to  the  M  uneasy  classes," 
and  is  never  satisfied  or  at  rest.  It  can 
seldom  be  approached  in  an  open  boat,  but 
seems  less  suspicious  of  larger  vessels,  and 
has  been  seen  to  rise  from  under  the  very 
bows  of  a  roaring  steamer. 
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Tlie  Awks  and  Guillemots  (including  the 
Puffin)  form  the  next  group,  consisting  in 
all  of  about  eight  British  species.  We  have 
sometimes  wondered  at  the  extreme  abund- 
ance of  the  Common  or  Foolish  Guillemot 
(Uria  troile)  on  all  our  seas  and  firths,  con- 
sidering that  it  lays  only  a  single  egg.  That 
egg  is,  however,  a  largo  and  excellent  one, 
in  no  degree  of  fishy  flavour,  but  it  must  be 
boiled  hard,  and  then  the  so-called  white 
becomes  firm,  though  continuing  of  a  some- 
what transparent  bluish  hue.  The  yolk  is 
granular  and  oily.  These  birds  lay  on  nar- 
row shelves  or  ledges,  along  the  faces  of  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  and  it  is  a  marvel  to  many 
how  the  eggs,  placed  without  bedding  on 
the  bare  hard  rock,  do  not  roll  away  at  once 
into  the  sea.  The  fishermen  say  that  they 
adhere,  as  if  glued  by  some  natural  viscidity, 
but  their  saying  so  neither  enables  the  birds 
themselves  to  do  this,  nor  others  to  ascertain 
that  it  is  done.  The  Black  Guillemot  (U. 
firry  lie)  is  a  well  known  but  less  abundant 
species.  It  is  called  Geara  hreac  among  the 
Hebrides,  but  never  Scrabery  which  is  the 
name  of  another  and  very  different  bird — 
the  Manx  Shearwater  (Pt/Jfinus  anglorum). 
Now  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  "  Voyage  to  St. 
Kilda,"  makes  sad  confusion  by  comming- 
ling the  description  of  the  one  with  the  dis- 
similar habits  of  the  other,  thus  pleasantly 
creating  for  himself  a  fictitious  bird  which 
has  no  existence  in  nature.  The  black  guil- 
lemot differs  from  the  common  kind  in  lay- 
ing from  two  to  three  eggs. 

The  razor-bills  differ  from  tho  preceding 
chiefly  in  the  more  dilated  form,  and  grooved 
character  of  the  bill,  and  the  wedge-shaped 
tail.  In  character  and  attributes  they 
naturally  conduct  us  to  the  awks.  Wo  may 
here  note  that  the  genus  Alca  of  Linnaeus 
included  the  razor-bill,  the  puffin,  and  the 
great  and  littlo  awks.  Its  constitution  is 
now  changed  and  restricted,  only  a  single 
species  being  retained  in  the  genus.  This 
is  the  Great  Awk,  or  Northern  Penguin,  as 
it  has  been  sometimes  called  (Alca  impen- 
ni«),  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  remarkable 
of  European  birds.  It  measures  nearly 
three  feet  in  length  from  the  bill  to  the  toes. 
Tho  prevailing  colour  of  the  upper  portion 
of  tho  plumage  is  black,  shading  into 
brown,  and  slightly  glossed  with  green, 
while  a  conspicuous  patch  between  tho  bill 
and  eye,  and  all  the  under  parts,  are  white. 
So  unfrequent  has  this  great  sea  bird 
become  of  late  years  that  many  considerate 
people  begin  to  question  the  continuance  of 
its  existence  upon  earth.  It  has  not  been 
known  to  breed  along  any  of  the  northern 
shores  of  continental  Europe  for  towards  n 
hundred  years,  and  although  as  recently  as 
Landt's  time  it  was  still  seen  in  Iceland, 


Graba  informs  us  that  it  is  now  unknown 

there,  and  has  not  been  observed  or  heard 
of  cither  in  Greenland  or  the  Faroe  Islands 
for  many  a  day.  None  of  our  own  assidu- 
ous northern  voyagers  over  met  with  it,  and 
although  known  in  St.  Kilda  bv  the  name  of 
gair-fowl  (Geir  fugl  of  the  Icelanders),  it 
has  now  ceased  to  frequent  that  lonely  isle. 
Martin  savs — "  he  fli/eth  not  at  a//." 

The  most  recent  authentic  instances  of  its 
occurrence  may  bo  briefly  mentioned.  The 
late  Mr.  Bullock,  while  visiting  the  Orkneys 
in  1813,  discovered  a  male  bird,  called  by 
the  natives  King  of  the  Awks,  off  Papa 
Westra,  and  pursued  it  unremittingly  for 
many  hours  in  a  six-oared  boat,  but  such 
were  the  rapidity  and  perseverance  of  its 
courses  under  water  that  he  was  completely 
foiled,  and  finally  gave  up  tho  chase.  This 
individual  was,  however,  obtained  after  his 
departure,  and  is  now  in  tho  British  Museum. 
A  female,  the  supposed  mate  of  the  pre- 
ceding, had  been  procured  in  Orkney  a  few 
weeks  before  Mr.  Bullock's  arrival,  but  her 
remains  wcro  not  preserved.  Dr.  Fleming, 
while  taking  a  cruise  in  the  autumn  of  1821, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  in  the 
Light-house  yacht,  obtained  a  live  specimen 
of  the  great  awk  at  Scalpa  (Isle  of  Glass), 
which  had  been  captured  by  Mr.  Maclellan 
some  time  before,  off  St.  Kilda.  It  was 
emaciated  and  sickly,  but  improved  in  con- 
dition in  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  being 
well  supplied  with  fresh  fish,  and  permitted 
to  sport  occasionally  in  the  water,  being 
secured  by  a  cord  attached  to  one  leg. 
Even  in  this  trammelled,  state,  its  natural 
movements  while  swimming  or  diving  under 
water  were  so  rapid  as  to  havo  sot  all 
pursuit  at  defiance  had  the  bird  been  free.* 
As  it  was,  its  love  of  liberty  eventually 
proved  stronger  than  the  cord  by  which  that 
liberty  was  re- trained,  for  during  a  subse- 
quent washing  with  which  it  was  consider- 
ately favoured,  off  the  island  of  Pladda,  to 
the  south  of  Arran,  it  burst  its  bonds,  and 
was  seen  no  more  for  ever.  Many  years 
aftcrwaids  a  dead  specimen  was  found 
floating  in  the  sea,  off  the  isle  of  Lundy,  on 
the  coast  of  South  Devon.  Some  have 
fondly  fancied  that  this  may  have  been  Dr. 
Fleming's  individual,  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  prove  it  so,  and  wo  believe 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  no  claim  was 
made.  From  tho  presumed  and  almost 
proven  inability  of  this  species  to  fly,  and 
its  nearly  equal  inaptitude  fur  progress  on 
the  ground,  we  do  not  set  much  store  by 
Mr.  Bullock's  statement  that  an  example 
was  found  in  a  pond  of  fresh  water  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, two  miles  from  the  Thames. 


•  Edinburgh.  FhiL  /«m-,  vol.  X.  p.  86. 
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are  many  largo  geese  in  the  world,  and 
one  would  suffice  either  to  make  or  occasion 
the  mistake.*  The  great  awk  has  occurred  in 
Ireland.  A  specimen  was  obtained  by  Dr. 
Burkitt  of  Watcrford,  who  stated  to  Mr. 
Thompson  that  he  received  the  bird  in 
September  1834,  and  that  it  had  been  taken 
during  the  preceding  May  by  a  fisherman, 
off  Waterford  harbour.  It  lived  in  captivity 
for  four  months,  feeding  more  fondly  on 
trout  and  other  fresh-water  fish,  than  on 
those  of  the  sea.  It  was  rather  fierce.  A 
second  example  was  obtained  off  the  Watcr- 
ford coast  about  the  same  time,  but  falling 
into  ignorant  or  careless  hands,  it  was 
destroyed.  In  February  1S-14,  a  note  was 
communicated  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stopford 
to  Dr.  Harvey  of  Cork,  stating  that  one  of 
these  birds  had  been  found  on  the  long 
strand  of  Castle  Freke,— -"having  been 
water-soaknl  in  a  storm"  This  is  a  remark- 
able expression,  and  describes,  almost  in  a 
word,  the  condition  of  a  bird  naturally 
unablo  to  fly,  and  so  forced  to  abide,  undei 
adverse  circumstances,  in  the  "injurious 
sea."  Mr.  Thompson  believes,  from  a 
description  given  him  by  an  experienced 
wild-fowl  shooter,  on  whose  powers  of 
observation  ho  could  rely,  that  two  great 
awks  were  seen  together  in  Belfast  Bay  in 
September  184o.f 

The  family  called  Pelccanidtr  includes  the 
cormorants  and  solan  geese. — birds  which, ; 
differing  considerably  in  the  structure  of  the 
bill,  the  colour  of  the  plumage,  and  tho  ha-  j 
bits  of  life,  are  now  properly  placed  insepa-j 
rate  genera.  Cormorants  are  seldom  seen 
upon  the  wing,  and  seek  their  food  by  dhing 
for  it  from  the  surface  on  which  they  swim  ; 
solan  geese,  while  feeding,  are  almost  ever 
on  the  wing,  and  plunge  for  prey  by  a  sud- 
den descent  upon  it  from  a  considerable 
height  in  air.  The  great  black  cormorant 
is  frequently  found  inland  on  our  tranquil 
lakes  of  fresh  water, — the  green  or  crest  d 
species  rarely  leaves  our  rocky  shores.  The 
gannets  never  do  so.  In  fact,  the  latter  will 
rarely  cross  even  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  but 
prefer  "  doubling  the  Cape,"  however  free 
from  Caffres.    Mr.  Macgillivray  once  taw  a 


*  We  believe  it  to  he  true  that  Ihe  great  awk  il 
incapable  of  flight ;  but  we  cannot  accept  Baron 
Cuvier's  definition  of  his  own  genus  (Jllcit) ,  where 
he  Mate*.  '•  Lenrs  ails  sont  deVidement  tit>p  pelites 
pour  let  soutenir,  et  ils  ne  volent  point  mi  tout," 
{/f'ffwr  .'Inxmat,  tom.  i.  p.  5-19'! — because  he  proceeds 
to  describe  as  his  fimt  species  the  Common  awk 
(Jim  tnrdn\  our  razor-bill,  which  when  fairly*under 
way  Hies  with  great  rapidity,  passing  with  ease  all 
gulls,  tern*,  bik!  other  birds  of  merely  buoyant  flight. 
The  genu*  Jfm,  however,  as  now  constituted,  con- 
tain* no  other  species  than  that  truly  flightless  bird 
—the  great  awk,  Alra  xmynvnx*. 

t  Birds  of  [rtkndy  vol.  iii.  p.  239. 


gannet  adventnre  across  an  isthmus  (an  ill- 
selected  one,  as  it  speedily  appeared)  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Ui  fortunately  an 
eagle  that  happened  to  be  flying  past  ob- 
served and  struck  it  down.  It  was  taken  up 
dead  by  some  people  who  were  standing 
near  the  place,  and  perceived  the  unexpected 
onslaught.  Gannets  are  much  more  grega- 
rious than  cormorants,  or  rather,  being  less 
easily  satisfied  in  the  selection  of  a  site, 
they  necessarily  congregate  in  tho  few 
breeding  places  which  befit  them.  Their 
only  nestling  haunt  in  England  is  Lundy 
Island,  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Their 
sole  Irish  station  is  one  of  the  Skellig  Is- 
lands, on  the  coast,  of  Kerry.  None  breed 
on  St.  Hilda,  properly  so  called ;  but  tho 
neighbouring  island  of  Borrera,  and  two 
huge  adjacent  rocks,  called  Stack  Ly  and 
Stack  Narnin,  arc  covered  with  them  thick 
"as  leaves  In  Vallombrosa."  Two  other 
places  in  our  western  waters  arc  frequented 
by  gannets, — Suliskerry,  which  lies  between 
the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Butt  of  Lewis, 
and  that  fine  old,  though  sometimes  incon- 
venient mountainous  rock  cailed  Ailsa 
Craig,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Their  only  place  of  settlement  along  our  east- 
ern shore  is  the  Bass  Kock, — from  whence 
l hey  derive  their  specific  title  of  liassana. 
Although  gannets  are  not  strictly  speaking 
birds  of  passage  (in  tho  same  sense  as  swal- 
lows), yet  they  leave  their  breeding  haunts 
during  the  colder  months,  spread  themselves 
southwards  into  warmer  regions,  and  arc 
not  seldom  seen,  even  in  midwinter,  diving 
for  pilchards  oil'  tho  coast  of  Cornwall.  They 
assemble  again  upon  their  rocky  fastnesses 
in  early  spring. 

So  many  curious  things  occur  in  the  ac- 
tual and  ascertained  history  of  all  creatures, 
that  we  cannot  see  the  need  of  Acr  stating 
what  i9  cither  doubtful  or  untrue.  Yet  both 
the  early  and  more  recent  records  of  the  gan- 
net arc  full  of  "  fond  inventions."  1st,  In 
C/Flaherty  V  West  or  11-Jar  Connaught," 
a  work  written  in  1GS4,  (published  by  the 
Irish  Archaological  Society  in  184G,)  we 
arc  informed  that  —  "Here  the  ganct 
soares  high  in  the  sky  to  espy  l  is  prey  in 
the  sea  under  him,  at  which  he* casts  himself 
headlong,  and  swallows  up  whole  herrings  in 
a  morsell."  Serves  them  right,  and  all  ac- 
cording to  nature.  But  it  is  immediately 
added,  "  This  bird  flys  through  tho  ships' 
sailesj  piercing  them  with  his  beak."  Now, 
wc  don't  admit  this  feat,  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  creature  is  quite  incompetent  to 
its  performance,  as  because  having  no  pur- 
pose to  serve  thereby,  he  is  not  likely  to  try 
in  experiment  which  muzht  be  dangerous  as 
well  as  unproductive.  2dly,  Mr.  John  Mac- 
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gillivray  tolls  tho  following  story,  and  "  bo- 
lieves  it  true  :" — Several  years  ago  an  open 
boat  was  returning  from  St.  Kilda  to  Harris, 
and  a  few  herrings  happened  to  be  lying  in 
the  bottom,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ballast, 
[and  uf  course  among  or  very  near  tho  boat- 
men's feet.]  A  giinnet  passing  overhead, 
stopped  and  hovered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  dashing  down  upon  the  fish, 
passed  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat  [a 
well-conditioned  one,  we  may  suppose,  when 
employed  on  ho  exposed  a  voyage]  as  far  us 
the  middle  of  its  o^n  body  ;  and  being  re- 
tained in  that  position  by  one  of  the  crew, 
yielded  compensation  by  effectually  stopping ! 
the  leak  which  it  must  otherwise  have 
m:ide.#  3(//y,  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
while  discoursing  on  the  deplh  at  which  a 
gannut  perceives,  and  will  descend  to  in  pur- 
suit of  prey,  reports  the  experience  of  a 
"worthy  resident  of  my  acquaintance,"  the 
post-master  (in  the  year  1836)  of  Rallantrae, 
a  well-known  fishing  village  on  tho  coast 
of  Ayrshire,  and  the  conclusion  ho  comes 
to  is,  "  that  numbers  of  these  birds  have 
been  taken  in  nots  at  a.  depth  of  180  feet. 

"  Gannets,"  quoth  tho  post-muster,  "  arc  very 
commonly  caught  about  Ballantrue  (chiefly  in 
the  month  of  March)  in  the  fishermen's  nets, 
which  are  generally  sunk  from  nine  to  twenty, 
but  sometimes  to  tho  depth  of  thirty  fathoms 
(lS'l  feet),  ju»t  as  tho  fish,  herrings,  &c.  are 
Wing.  They  are  taken  at  all  those  depths  when 
the  water  is  rough  as  well  as  smooth,  and  in 
both  the  cod  and  turbot  nets  (respectively  five 
and  seven  inches  wide  in  the  mesh).  Of  the 
greatest  quantity  taken  at  one  time,  'John,  son 
of  old  Alexander  Coulter,  can  make  oath,  that 
be  took  ninety-four  gannets  from  one  net.  at  a 
single  haul,  a  few  years  ago.  The  net  was  :il  ><  «ut 
sixty  fathoms  long,  a  cod-net,  wrought  in  a  five- 
inch  scale.  The  birds  brousht  up  the  net,  vith 
its  sinkers  arU  Jhh,  to  the  top.  when  such  as  were 
not  drowned,  made  a  sad  struggle  to  escape. 
There  were  four  nets  in  this  tnin;  hut  the 
above  ninety-four  were  in  owe  of  the  nets,  and 
there  were  thirty-four  additional  birds  in  the 
other  part  of  the  train,  being  128  gnnnets  in 
all/"t 

Now,  wo  do  not  think  that  the  excellent, 
historian  of  the  birds  of  Ireland  has  here  ex- ' 
erciscd  his  customary  caution.    It  docs  not, 
follow,  and  certainly  the  fact  is  not  stated, 
that  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to  the 
nets  had  been  sunk  to  thirty  fathoms ;  and  j 
the  circumstance  of  tho  extreme  buoyancy  of! 
the  birds  being  such  as  to  bring  up  tho  net, 
proves  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  sur- 
MCe,    Sink  a  solan  goose  to  the  depth  of 
180  feet,  and  its  power  of  flotation  upwards' 
would  bo  much  diminished,  even  were  it  a 


free  agent.    If  so,  what  are  we  to  say  to  that 

same  power  when  tho  poor  bird  is  sorely 
beset  by  miserable  meshes,  and  moreover 
the  foot-rope  of  tho  net  is  kept  firmly  down 
by  weights  of  lead,  or  heavy  stones  thereto 
attached  ?  But,  instead  of  reasoning  on  this 
matter,  let  us  turn  up  the  Admiralty 
charts  of  that  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Clyde,  and  we  shall  there  find  that  the  fish- 
ing-bank in  question  (with  which  wo  have 
ourselves  some  practical  acquaintance)  lies 
at  a  depth  of  only  from  seven  to  eleven 
fathoms,  its  average  mass  of  water  being 
thus  not  more  thau  one-third  of  what  would 
be  indispensable  for  the  prodigious  plunge 
above  recorded.*  We  therefore  back  Sir 
Francis  Beaufort  and  our  bold  surveyors, 
even  against  John  Coulter  and  the  post- 
master of  Ballantrae.f 

Tho  Terns,  or  sea-swallows,  arc  an  ele- 
gant and  rather  numerous  tribe,  being  gene- 
rally  characterized  by  a  sharp  and  slender 
bill,  lengthened  wings,  forked  tail,  with  the 
crown  of  the  head  black,  the  upper  parts  of 
tho  plumage  pure  pearl  grey,  the  under 
white.  Their  flight  is  easy  and  buoyant, 
and  their  cry,  though  neither  loud  nor  long, 
rathor  grating.  But  of  these,  and  the  more 
familiar  family  of  gulls,  of  which,  including 
the  various  sub-genera,  and  taking  stray 
birds  or  foreign  stragglers  to  account,  about 
nineteen  different  kinds  have  been  seen  along 
the  British  coasts,  our  now  exceeded  limits 
warn  us  to  bo  silent.  We  shall  conclude 
with  a  brief  notice  of  one  or  two  rather  pe- 
culiar species,  more  nearly  allied  to  tho 
petrels. 

The  fulmar  (procelfaria  (/facialis)  in  its 
general  aspect  is  very  like  a  gull,  but  its  bill 
and  tubular  nostrils  give  it  an  organic  rela- 
tionship to  the  birds  above  named.  Its  prin- 
cipal, if  not  sole  breeding  place  among  the 
British  islands,  is  St.  Kilda,  where  it  is  found 
during  the  summer  season  in  countless  mul- 
titudes, atlording  the  natives  an  invaluable 
addition  to  their  domestic  comforts  in  the 
form  of  food  and  oil.    Where  it  gets  this 


t  Birdt  v/  Irxtand,  vol.  iii.  p.  258. 


1842,  p.  66. 


*  See  Jitlmiralty  Chart  of  SnJland.  WcM  Coast. 
Sheet  II. — Firth  of  Clyde.  Surveyed  by  Captain 
C.  G.  Robinson.  R.N.,  F.G.S.  ISt'J. 

t  We  believe  that  no  plunging  bird,  that  is.  no 
species  which  falls  from  above  merely  by  the  im- 
petus of  its  own  weight,  cither  descends  so  deep,  or 
swims  so  far  under  water  as  a  diving  bird,  properly 
so  called,  that  is,  as  one  which  makes  its  dip 
from  the  surface,  and  then  progresses  downwards  or 
onwards  by  the  continuous  action  both  of  wings  and 
feet.  -A  solan  goose  generally  rises  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  place  into  which  it  has  plunged,  and  sel- 
dom continues  submerged  more  than  about  twenty 
seconds.  To  descend  thirty  fathoms,  and  reappear 
in  that  time,  it  must  swim  at  least  ^60  feet  (or  18 
feet  per  second.)  even  if  it  goes  and  comes  in  a  line 
mathematically  straight 
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oil,  nobody  that  we  have  ever  met  with 
seems  to  know.  Docs  it  fly  for  it  as  lar  as 
Greenland,  where  blubber  most  abounds? 
The  Kevereud  Dr.  (theu  the  energetic  Cap- 
tain) Scoresby  told  us  many  years  ago,  how 
wbcu  bis  men  were  Jieminy  the  whale,  these 
birds  flow  at  all  iktty  matters  which  might 
fall  aside,  and  often  settled  in  crowds  upon 
the  insensate  carcase  of  the  monarch  of  thu 
deep.  So  near  do  they  approach  the  scene 
of  surgical  operations,  that  they  are  often 
knocked  down  in  great  numbers  with  boat- 
hooks,  or  even  sometimes  captured  with  the 
band  ;  and  so  greedily  do  tbey  gorge  them- 
selves with  their  beloved  blubber,  as  to  be- 
come for  a  time  incapable  of  flight.  This 
account  contrasts  strangely  with  the  more 
superficial  observance  of  the  fulmar  aflbrdud 
by  a  chance  visit  to  St.  Kilda.  There,  over 
the  sparkling  sea,  or  within  the  sombre 
shadow  of  that  great  rock,  a  mild  and  dove- 
eyed  creature  is  seen  for  ever  on  the  wing, 
gliding  serenely  over  the  surface  with  a  moist 
soft  and  buoyant  flight,  sometimes  approach- 
ing within  a  few  yards  of  boat  or  cutter,  M  in 
wonder,  not  in  fear,'"  but  never,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen,  ever  picking  up  anything  from  the 
redundant  waves,  or  even  helping  itself  to 
what  is  thrown  towards  it.  Its  more  pro- 
longed and  distant  flights  seem  northwards, 
and  many  are  observed  as  if  returning, 
though  without  either  flurry  or  fatigue,  from 
some  far  country,  their  interior  being  always 
stored  with  a  rich  amber-coloured  oil,  well 
clarified,  and  fit  for  instant  use.  By  what 
menus,  and  whence,  is  this  obtained,  and 
bow  far  have  these  beneficent  "  slaves  of  the 
lamp*'  to  fly  for  it  across  the  briny  waves  \ 
We  have  sometimes  thought  it  by  no  means 
easy  to  be  a  perfectly  well  instructed  orni- 
thologist. Many  points  occur  of  difficult 
solution,  although  there  are  certainly  few 
things  more  familiar  than  oil  and  feathers. 

The  old  fulmars  feed  their  young  with  this 
liquid  fat,  emptying  it  from  their  interior  in- 
to that  of  their  araprfng,  and  when  seized 
upon  by  any  ruthless  and  unauthorized  in-  j 
truder  on  the  sanctity  of  their  rocky  ledges, 
having  an  undoubted  right  to  do  what  they 
like  with  their  own,  they  squirt  it  suddenly 
through  the  throat  into  the  face  and  eyes  of 
the  assailant.  So,  when  the  natives  make  a 
suddeu  nocturnal  dart  upon  them  in  their 
nests,  they  are  always  careful  to  grasp  them 
firmly  round  the  neck,  to  prevent  the  use  or 
abuse  of  this  most  precious  oil.  The  bill  is 
then  opened,  and  held  over  th"  prepared  gul- 
let of  a  solan  goose,  till  about  a  table  spoon- 
ful has  been  disgorged.  The  young  birds, 
when  handled,  also  yield,  though  in  smull^r 
proportions,  their  coutributiuu  to  the  evening 


lights  which  servo  to  cheer  the  i 
those  desolate  dwellings,  so 

11  Far  amid  tho  melancholy  main." 

The  fiVsh  of  tho  young  fulmar,  on  account  of 
its  inherently  oily  nature,  forms  a  favourite 
food  with  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda. 

The  only  other  species  we  shall  notice  is 
likewiso  a  native  of  the  last  named  island, 
though  not  so  exclusively  confined  to  it — we 
mean  the  Shearwater  (Puffinus  Anglorvm). 
From  the  darkness  of  its  plumage,  its  nearly 
nocturnal  habits,  its  subterranean  haunts,  and 
the  carefulness  with  which  it  keeps  itself  con- 
cealed throughout  the  day,  there  seems  to  be 
something  rather  sinister  in  its  character.  It 
generally  breeds  at  tho  far  end  of  a  hole, 
which  it  excavates  in  soft  or  sandy  soil,  some- 
times taking  possession  of  a  rabbit's  burrow, 
where  such  occurs.  It  lays  only  a  single 
egg,  which,  when  fresh,  is  of  the  most  daz- 
zling whiteness,  and  peculiarly  beautiful  in 
its  texture.  In  summer  we  find  this  bird 
not  only  in  St.  Kilda,  but  in  several  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles.  It  seems  now, 
however,  to  havo  entirely  deserted  that 
small  island  the  Calf  of  Man  —  its  only 
southern  locality  that  we  know  of  being  a 
barren  isle  called  Annet,  one  of  the  Scilly 
group.  Its  frequency  in  former  days  in 
Orkney  is  attested  by  the  Reverend  George 
Low  in  his  Fauna  Oreadensis.  These  birds 
disperse  themselves  over  the  seas  in  winter, 
probably  migrating  southwards.  Their  flight 
is  smooth  and  gliding,  occasionally  very  rap- 
id, always  buoyant  and  easy.  They  fly  l#w  . 
along  the  surface,  often  descending  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  then  mounting  up  into  tho 
air,  over  the  sparkling  crest,  and  down  again 
into  the  smoother  hollows.  What  a  strange 
thing  it  is  for  a  creature  which  can  do  all  this 
so  gracefully,  and  with  such  unwearied  wing, 
to  pass  the  livelong  day  in  a  darksome  sub- 
terranean cell,  without  one  glimpse  of  that 
immeasurable  main  on  which,  at  other  times, 
it  so  rejoices !  We  scarcely  got  more  than 
a  elnnce  of  this  mvsterious  shearwater  dur- 
ing  an  exploration,  some  years  ago,  of  the 
marvels  of  St.  Kilda.  Only  two  or  three 
were  seen  one  evening  after  sunset,  gliding, 
as  it  were,  from  beneath  the  "stones  of  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  betak- 
ing themselves  seawards,  just  as  the  curtain 
of  night  was  falling  upon  the  great  waters. 

The  following  Natatorial  species  have  oc- 
curred in  Britain,  but  not  in  Ireland  :— 


L  Poli»h 

2.  I'ink-footcd  jrfww» 


f 

4.  BimarnUUvl  duck, 

5.  Sl*II«r'f  w^tcrn  drt 

a 
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.Inter  jtraAnui*. 
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7.  Ferrojrinoui.orNTn>e»<luek.  Ftd.  IrarepMefawi. 

8.  American  »caup  duck. 


0.  Harlequin  duck, 

10.  BuAel-beaded  duck, 

11.  Caspian  tern, 
11.  Oull-bill  torn, 

13.  Rois'»  pull, 

14.  laughing  pull, 

15.  Bulwcr's  petrel, 
19.  Wilaon'*  petrel, 


Kul.  mai'iliiubt*. 
Clauzala  ki%tricmlc&. 
CUutol*  aUtoUi 
fittVM  Vaivir*. 
Sltrna  anglici. 
I.ut,<  Hnnii. 
Iab-ii  i  atririUa. 

7W.  mbm* 


Uiunu'rra. 


The  following  kinds,  all  casual  stragglers 
from  far  countries,  have  been  met  with  in 
Ireland,  but  not  in  Britain  : — 


1.  Rnppoll'i  tern, 

a.  White  wingod  black  tern, 

3.  Nodd;  tern. 

4.  Bon*parlian  gull, 


In  the  foregoing  Ornithological  Sketches, 
we  have  necessarily  left  unnoticed  many  in- 
teresting species,  particularly  among  those 
which  only  winter  with  us,  and  take  their 
spring  departure  to  far  northern  climes, 
where  they  may  rest  alternately  on  firm  en- 
during earth,  and  the  glittering  battlements 
of  polar  icebergs. 

"  Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 
Are  annual  made  !  what  nations  come  and  go  '? 
And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise  ? 
Infinite  wings  !  till  all  the  plume-dark  air 
And  rude- resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry." 


Art.  II. — 1.  England,  Ireland,  and  America. 
By  a  Manchester  Manufacturer.  Ed- 
inburgh, 1835. 

2.  Russia.  By  a  Manchester  Manufac- 
turer.   Edinburgh,  1S36. 

3.  Annuaire  des  deux  Monde  s,  pour  1851. 
Lcs  Cabinets.    Paris,  1852. 

4.  Thoughts  on  our  Foreign  Relations.  By 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Ixindon,  1853. 

5.  1793  and  1853.  Three  Letters.  By 
Richard  Cobden,  M.P.  1853. 

Is  England  to  be  a  great  nation,  or  a  little 
island  ?  Is  she  to  have  a  colonial  empire 
and  a  European  policy  ?  Or  is  she,  as  some 
would  teach  us,  to  abnegate  both  ?  Is  she  to 
bid  a  long  and  unreluctant  farewell  to  ances- 
tral greatness,  to  wide-spread  influence,  to  a 
powerful,  formidable,  honorable  name,  and 
henceforth  to  think  only  of  safety  and  wealth  ? 
Is  she  to  stand  aloof  and  npart  in  sublime 
and  selfish  isolation,  careless  of  the  fate  of 
others,  so  long  as  she  herself  is  invulnerable 
and  un menaced  1  Or  is  she,  as  heretofore, 
to  embrace  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
within  her  expansive  sympathies — to  express 
those  sympathies  boldly,  and  to  maintain 
them  firmly  ?    Is  she  to  renounce  every  pos- 


session, and  abstain  from  every  action,  of 
which  the  pecuniary  profit  will  not  admit  of 
demonstration  1  Or  is  she  to  believe  and  to 
proclaim  that  thero  are  objects  dearer  than 
wealth,  worthier  than  prosperity,  more  indis- 
pensable even  than  traquillity  and  comfort  ? 
Is  she  to  deny  her  antecedents,  and  desert 
her  mission,  because  she  has  sometimes,  in 
past  years,  overstepped  its  limits,  and  pur- 
sued it  imperiously,  unrighteously,  and  at 
fearful  cost !  Or  is  she,  profiting  by  sad  ex- 
perience, and  taught  and  warned  by  ancient 
errors,  to  be  greater,  wiser,  more  generous 
and  more  beneficent  than  heretofore,  and  so 
to  act,  so  to  live,  so  to  speak,  that  her  alliance 
shall  be  safety  and  honour,  her  maternity  a 
matter  of  pride  and  attachment  to  her  chil- 
dren, her  rule  a  blessing  to  her  subjects,  and 
a  model  to  the  world  ? 

There  is  a  school  which  has  risen  up  among 
us  of  late  years — comprising  many  men  who 
can  neither  be  ignored  nor  despised,  because, 
though  their  views  aro  narrow,  their  energy 
and  sincerity  are  indisputable — whose  doc- 
trine it  is,  that  wc  ought,  properly  speaking, 
to  have  no  international  relations  except  com- 
mercial ones  ;  that  we  ought  to  imitate  the 
policy  which  Washington  recommended  to 
his  countrymen,  and  hold  ourselves  apart  in 
cold  indifference  to  the  vicissitudes,  the  suf- 
ferings, the  aspirations  of  our  neighbours,  so 
long  as  they  will  buy  from  us  and  sell  to  us  : 
that,  in  short,  we  should  cease  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  European  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  except  for  purposes  of  barter. 
These  reasoners,  unpalatable  as  is  the  policy 
they  recommend  to  the  pride,  the  instincts 
and  the  traditions  of  Britons,  have  unques- 
tionably a  strong  vantage  ground  from  which 
to  urge  their  doctrines.  They  can  point  to 
many  enormous  and  expensive  follies,  to 
many  undeniable  and  costly  crimes,  commit- 
ted in  times  past  by  the  adherents,  and  in 
the  name,  of  the  policy  they  reprobate.  They 
can  point  to  numberless  instances  of  unwar- 
rantable interference  in  matters  with  which 
we  had  no  concern,  and  to  not  a  few  of  inter- 
vention in  a  scandalous  manner,  and  in  an 
unrighteous  cause — of  freedom  crushed  and 
oppression  made  triumphant  with  our  sanc- 
tion and  by  our  aid.  We  admit,  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  the  severe  impeachment ;  but 
we  draw  from  it  a  very  different  practical 
conclusion.  We  would  atone  for  the  past, 
not  by  inaction,  but  by  purified  and  amend- 
ed action.  We  would  endeavour  to  compen- 
sate whatever  evil  we  may  heretofore  have 
wrought,  not  by  abstaining  from  internation- 
al relations  altogether,  but  by  conducting 
those  relations  in  a  juster,  humbler,  wiser 
spirit. 

On  what  principle  our  international  rela- 
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tions  ought  henceforward  to  be  regulated — 
whether  our  friendships  are  to  he  decided  by 
mere  similarity  of  external  and  material  in- 
terests, or  by  congeniality  of  internal  insti- 
tutions and  principles  of  goveniment — 
whether  our  alliances  are  to  be  formed  with 
rulers  or  with  people — whether  we  are  to 
•hew  no  preference,  and  pronounco  no  opin- 
ion, regarding  the  conduct  or  doctrine  cf 
foreign  states — to  manifest  no  sympathy  for 
freedom,  no  condemnation  of  ruthless  and 
barbarous  oppression,  nor  disapproval  of 
crimes  against  humanity  and  civilisation — 
whether  we  are  to  be  as  ready  to  have  "  cor- 
dial amity  and  understanding"  with  despots 
crushing  liberty  as  with  freemen  struggling 
for  amended  laws,  if  such  arrangement  should 
suit  our  temporary  or  commercial  interests 
— whether  we  are  to  allow  constitutional 
governments  to  be  overthrown  by  a  coalition 
between  perjured  conspirators  at  home  and 
the  armies  of  a  foreign  tyrant — what  are  the 
limits,  and  what  the  nature,  of  the  great  and 
sound  principle  of  non-intervention — whether 
it  be  a  merely  passive  or  an  active  rule — 
whether  it  merely  binds  us  not  to  interfere 
ourselves  in  the  internal  contests  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  or  whether  it  involves  also 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  others  interfere  to 
do  for  the  wrong  what  we  abstain  from  do- 
ing for  the  right — whether,  whatever  iniqui- 
ties be  practised,  and  whoever  be  the  suffer- 
ers beneath  them,  we  are  to  imitate  the  sel- 
fish priest  and  the  unfeeling  Levite,  who  saw 
it  would  be  a  troublesome  business,  and  so 
passed  by  on  the  other  side — or  whether,  by 
timely  and  judicious  acts  of  friendship  and 
assistance,  we  are  to  lay  up  friends  for  our- 
selves against  our  possible  day  of  menace 
and  of  peril — lastly,  how  our  foreign  policv, 
which  has  hitherto  been  too  often  only  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  or  perhaps  only 
of  a  section  of  the  Government,  may  be  in 
future  made  really  the  policy  of  the  "nation, 
expressive  of  its  paramount  and  united  will, 
and  therefore  steady,  consistent,  generous, 
and  truly  national,  and  in  consequence  irre- 
sistibly triumphant — all  these  are  questions 
which  must  soon  be  discussed  and  decided, 
but  to  treat  which  as  they  should  be  treat- 
ed would  take  us  over  a  far  wider  space  of 
ground  than  we  now  have  time  to  travel. 
We  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present 
with  a  less  ambition*  task,  and  shall  begin 
by  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  changes  which 
have  come  over  the  international  position  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  tone  and  temper  of 
her  Foreign  Policy,  and  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  those  changes. 

The  first  remarkable  chango  to  be  noticed 
is  that  which  has  come  over  the  character 
and  temper  of  tho  British  nation  in  the 


course  of  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  Wo 
were  thus  delineated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  by  a  broadly  sarcastic  but  not 
an  unfriendly  pencil  : — 

'■  John  Bull  is  a  busy-minded  personage,  who 
thinks  not  merely  for  himself  and  family,  but  for 
nil  the  country  round,  and  is  most  generously  dis- 
posed to  be  everybody's  champion,  lie  is  con- 
tinually volunteering  his  services  to  settle  his 
neighbours'  affairs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dudgeon 
if  they  engage  in  any  matter  of  consequence 
without  asking  his  advice  ;  though  he  seldom 
engages  in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind  without 
finishing  by  getting  into  a  squabble  with  nil  par- 
ties, ana  then  railing  bitterly  at  their  ingratitude. 
He  unluckily  took  lessons  in  his  youth  in  the 
noble  science  of  self-defence,  and  having  .accom- 
plished himselt  in  tho  use  of  his  limbs  end  his 
weapons,  nnd  become  a  perfect  master  at  boxing 
and  cudgel  play,  he  has  had  a  troublesome  life  of 
it  ever  since.  Tie  cannot  hear  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  most  distant  neighbours,  but  he  begins 
incontinently  to  fumble  with  the  end  of  his 
eudgel,  ana  consider  whether  his  interest  or 
honour  does  not  require  that  he  should  meddle  in 
the  broil.  Indeed,  he  has  extended  his  relation! 
of  pride  and  policy  so  completely  over  the  whole 
country,  that  no  event  can  take  place  without  in- 
fringing some  of  his  finely-Bpun  rights  nrd  digni- 
ties. Couched  in  his  little  domain,  with  these 
filaments  stretching  forth  in  every  direction,  he 
is  like  some  choleric,  bottle-bellied  old  spider, 
who  has  woven  his  web  over  a  whole  chamber, 
so  that  a  fly  cannot  buzz,  or  a  breeze  blow, 
without  startling  his  repose,  and  causing  him  to 
sally  forth  wrothfully  from  his  den.  Though 
really  a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old  fellow 
at  bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  being  in 
the  midst  of  contention.  It  is  one  of  his  peculi- 
arities, however,  that  ho  only  relishes  the  begin- 
ning of  an  nffray.  He  always  goes  into  a  fi^ht 
with  alacrity,  but  comes  out  of  it  grumbling  even 
when  victorious  ;  and  though  no  one  fights  with 
more  obstinacy  to  carry  a  contested  point,  yet, 
when  the  battle  is  over,  and  he  comes  to  the  re- 
conciliation, he  is  so  mnch  taken  up  with  the 
mere  shaking  of  hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let  his 
antagonist  pocket  all  they  huve  been  quarrelling 
about."* 

Who  can  withhold  a  smile  at  the  humor- 
ous accuracy  of  this  picture  as  applied  to  tho 
Englishmen  of  fifty  years  since  ?  Who  can 
recognise  in  it  the  faintest  resemblance  to 
the  Englishmen  of  to-day  ? — the  indolent, 
insouciant,  pacific,  and  far  from  sensitive 
citizen,  who  can  scarcely  be  roused  to  believe 
in  any  hostility,  or  to  prepare  against  any 
danger;  whom  scarcely  any  insult  can  goad 
out  of  his  apathy  ;  who,  so  far  from  bung 
prompt  to  rush  into  a  quarrel,  shrinks  from 
war  as  a  horror,  nnd  loathes  it  as  a  sin,  and 
is  even  beginning  to  listen  to  arguments 
against  the  righteousness  of  self  defence; 
who,  if  there  is  the  faintest  rumour  of  a 
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rupture  between  any  other  nations,  instantly 
offers  hi*  anxious  services  to  heal  the  breach  ; 
who,  from  being  aggressive,  has  actually 
beuomc  ulmost  submissive  ;   who  settles 
boundary  disputes,  when  they  arise,  with  a 
liberality  which  amazes  his  opponent,  and 
which  is  partly  wisdom,  partly  apathy, 
partly  magnanimity,  and  partly  economic 
calculation;  who,  though  wealthy  enough  to 
encounter  any  contest  and  to  maintain  any 
force,  and  courageous  enough,  when  once  ex- 
cited, to  dare  auy  odds,  yet  has  begun  to 
doubt  whether  anything  short  of  unquestion- 
able honour  or  absolute  existence  is  worth 
fighting  for  ;  whose  sympathy  with  foreign 
nations,  even  when  struggling  for  those  in- 
terests of  freedom  and  humanity  which  he 
has  most  at  heart,  seldom  goes  beyond 
words  of  remonstrance  or  encouragement ; 
and  who,  within  tho  last  four  years,  has 
languidly  allowed  opportunities  to  pass, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  would 
have  been  seized  with  alacrity,  and  has  stood 
tamely  by  to  witness  international  iniquities 
which  would  have  made  the  swords  of  the 
last  generation  leap  from  their  scabbards 
with  a  unanimous  cry  of  indignatiou  and 
disgust.    Formerly,  even  the  Liberals  were 
not  averse  from  a  legitimate  pretext  for  any 
intervention  which  might  extend  their  in- 
fluence abroad  :  now,  even  the  Tories  osten- 
tatiously proclaim  that  their  maxim  is  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
no  foreign  state.    Formerly,  we  spent  the 
treasure,  and  hazarded  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  legi- 
timate sovereign  on  the  throne  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nation ;   now,   whatever  be  the 
government   it   may  please  that  volatile 
nation  to  adopt — whatever  monarch  she  may 
choose,  or  whether  she  abjures  all  monarchy 
whatever — we  hasten  to  recognise  it  by  re- 
turn of  post,  with  laudable  impartiality  and 
promptitude. 

In  the  change  which  has  thus  come  over 
the  temper  of  the  nation  there  is  much 
ground  both  for  congratulation  and  for  self 
applause ;  for  it  has  its  origin  in  tho  spread 
of  wiser  and  juster  notions  than  formerly 
prevailed.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  are 
more  alive  to  the  sin,  the  evil,  and  the  cost 
of  war,  and  that  we  measure  by  a  truer 
standard  than  wo  used  to  do  the  real  value 
of  the  objects  of  national  ambition  ;  but  we 
have  aw  akened  to  a  clearer  perception  and  a 
sounder  estimate  of  the  rights  of  others,  and 
a  humbler,  and  therefore  juster,  apprehen- 
sion of  our  own  position  and  its  claims  and 
duties.  Many  circumstances  have  combined 
to  bring  about  this  wholesome  alteration. 
The  frightful  carnage,  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture, and  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  last 


European  war,  startled  all  reflecting  men, 
and  the  perpetual  and  heavy  burden  which 
that  war  entailed  upon  us  has  acted  as  a 
constant  and  salutary  memento.  The  yearly 
budget  forbids  us  to  forget  these  things.  We 
had  never  before  been  foolish  on  so  grand  a 
scale,  or  paid  so  dearly  for  our  folly.  Then, 
in  all  things  wo  hope  we  are  become  a  more 
considerate  and  sensible  people.  "We  look 
more  at  realities  and  loss  at  conventionali- 
ties. We  aro  more  govorned  by  interests 
and  less  by  impulses  and  watchwords.  Wo 
measure  more  accurately  than  we  used  to  do 
the  value  of  an  object  against  its  price.  We 
arc  more  alive,  too,  to  the  essential  and 
eternal  ordinances  of  morality.  We  esti- 
mate human  life,  and  tho  human  being 
generally,  more  highly  than  we  did.  We 
have  a  higher  criterion  of  duty  to  our  fellow- 
creatures — a  st  ronger  sense  of  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  possible  in  national  matters  to 
approach  the  Christian  standard.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Peace  Society — fanatical  as  they 
are — have  unquestionably  gained  ground 
among  us.  Statesmen  shrink  from  war 
now,  not  only  on  account  of  its  risks,  its 
costs,  its  possible  unpopularity,  but  from  a 
new-born  sense  of  the  tremendous  moral 
responsibility  which  lies  upon  those  who, 
directly  or  indirectly,  bring  upon  humanity 
such  an  awful  curse.  More  alive  than  for- 
merly, in  all  respects,  to  the  mighty  and 
solemn  obligations  attendant  upon  power, 
in  this  respect  they  are  peculiarly  so.  They 
have  begun  to  feel  that  those  who  either 
commence,  facilitate,  or  permit  an  avoidable 
war,  arc  answerable  in  the  eye  of  Heaven 
for  all  the  guilt,  all  the  suffering,  all  tho 
nameless  horrors,  all  tho  fearful  contingen- 
cies which  war  involves — a  liability  which 
the  rashest  and  hottest  may  well  hesitate 
and  tremble  to  encounter. 

But,  more  than  all,  may  tho  change  bo 
traced  to  tho  political  modifications  which 
our  constitution  has  undergone,  and  the  large 
infusion  of  the  popular  element  which  it  has 
imbibed  since  1S32.  Not  only  have  our 
commercial  relations  become  enormously 
more  extensive  and  complicated,  but  those 
who  aro  connected  with  commerce,  and  who 
conduct  these  world-wide  enterprises,  have 
obtained  an  influence  in  the  Legislature  be- 
fore unknown.  A  war  would  now  be  con- 
fusing and  mischievous  beyond  all  previous 
parallel,  and  those  who  would  be  injured  or 
ruined  by  it  have  how  a  voice  potential  in 
the  councils  of  the  State.  Then  the  people, 
who  pay  a  large  portion  of  the  taxes  which 
a  war  would  so  grievously  augment,  have 
now  a  great  control  over  tho  representation, 
and  would  not  fail  on  occasion  to  make  their 
power  felt.    So  obvious  is  all  this,  aud,  ia. 
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so  commonly  felt  and  admitted,  that 
we  may  feel  quite  certain  no  statesman  could 
or  would  dare  to  involve  this  country  in  a 
war  unless  tho  objects  of  it  were  so  import- 
ant, and  the  justice  of  it  so  clear,  that  the 
whole  nation  shared  his  sentiments,  and  were 
prepared  to  back  him.  The  next  war  which 
England  undertakes  will  assuredly  be  both 
a  just,  a  necessary,  and  a  popular  one ;  and 
wo,  therefore,  to  those  who  force  it  upon  us. 
The  reform  Bill  of  1832,  again,  introduced 
into  Parliament,  and  into  public  affairs,  an 
entirely  new  class  of  men,  accustomed  to 
look  at  all  subjects  from  a  common-sense 
rather  than  a  conventional  point  of  view, 
fond  of  recurring  to  first  principles  and  of 
eschewing  all  established  formulas,  and 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  a  shadow  of  respect 
for  tho  traditional  maxims  which  for  genera- 
tious  guided  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain — a  class  of  men  as  useful  as  an  in- 
predient  in  our  Legislature,  as  they  would  be 
dangerous  did  they  constitute  its  substance. 
They  have  compelled  a  sort  of  re-examination 
ofalluu central  rules,  predilections,  and  prece- 
dents, have  insisted  upon  bringing  them  all  to 
the  bar  of  reason,  and  testing  them  by  the 
standard — often,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat  low 
one— of  direct  and  material  national  interest, 
and  have  thus  succeeded  in  casting  discredit 
upon  all  which  could  not  hold  their  ground, 
or  make  out  a  good  case  for  themselves.  By 
this  course  they  have  often  done  good  service, 
and  have  succeeded,  partially  at  least,  in 
emancipating  us  from  too  close  and  formal 
an  allegiance  to  a  questionable  past. 

The  change  in  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the 
nation  which  we  have  thus  briefly  traced,  is, 
beyond  question, in  the  main  a  most  hopeful 
and  salutary  one.  But  it  is  important  to 
note  it  and  bear  it  in  mind,  because  it  indi- 
cates that  the  quarter  from  which  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended,  and  the  tendencies  against 
which  we  have  to  guard,  have  been  entirely 
shifted.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  or 
that  individual  minister,  (who  may  have  his 
special  idiosyncrasies,)  there  can  be  uo  doubt 
that  the  disposition  of  tho  nation  is  no 
longer  aggressive  and  meddlesome,  but 
rather  patient,  enduring,  indifferent,  and 
prone  to  compromise  ;  and  those  who  con- 
tinue to  declaim  as  if  we  were  still  the  same 
petulant,  pertinacious,  ambitious,  intrusive 
busy-bodies,  which,  perhaps,  wo  were  truly 
represented  to  bo  half  a  century  ago,  are 
simply  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  anachron- 
istic nonsense  as  those  who  are  oven  now 
crying  out,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them, 
again.-t  extravagant  official  salaries,  sinecures, 
and  jobs. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  moreover, 
that  this  pacific  disposition  which  wo  have 


described  as  having  como  over  our  country- 
men, is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  but 
is  shared  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all 
continental  nations.  It  is  true  that  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  tho  vari- 
ous peoples  of  Europe  as  to  what  objects  aro 
or  are  not  worth  fighting  for.  Some  will  go 
to  war  for  points  which  others  would  think 
deserving  only  of  a  dignified  remonstrance, 
or  at  most,  perhaps,  of  a  temporary  with- 
drawal of  diplomatic  intercourse.  Some 
governments  are  much  more  ready  than 
others  to  resent  insult,  to  demand  explana- 
tions, to  take  umbrage  at  suspected  ulterior 
designs;  but  all  are  far  more  disposed  than 
formerly  to  shrink  from  quarrels  about  tri- 
vial concerns,  to  accept  friendly  mediation 
in  case  of  disputes  arising  between  them, 
and  to  concede,  conciliate,  and  compromise, 
wherever  the  national  honour  does  not  abso- 
lutely forbid  such  a  course.  The  general 
prevalence  of  this  temper  has  been  proved 
on  numberless  occasions  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  :  misunderstandings  have 
been  explained,  disputes  have  been  adjusted, 
breaches  have  been  healed,  animosities  and 
heart-burnings  have  been  allayed,  menacing 
crises  have  been  safely  got  over,  which  at 
any  previous  epoch  in  European  history, 
would  infallibly  have  ended  in  bloody  and 
disastrous  wars.  Haifa  dozen  times  since 
1829  has  war  seemed  almost  inevitable  ;  yet 
no  war  has  occurred  except  those  internal 
ones  which  arose  out  of  the  events  of  1848 
— events  which  nothing  except  the  universal 
desire  among  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  to  re- 
main at  peace  could  possibly  have  hindered 
from  ripening  into  a  general  conflagration. 
The  truth  is,  that  since  the  Napoleonic  era 
tho  commercial  connexions  of  tuitions  have 
become  so  much  more  extensive,  close,  and 
confidential,  that  a  war  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  people  of  every  country  in  a  far  greater 
degree  even  than  formerly  ;  and  it)  propor- 
tion as  it  would  be  so  would  it  be  unpopu- 
lar*, and  even  the  most  absolute  govern- 
ments are  obliged  to  respect  the  sentiments 
and  interests  of  their  subjects.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  all  naturally  enough  take  pride 
in  the  prosperity  of  their  respective  countries, 
und  they  have  learned  at  last  that  this  pros- 
perity depends  upon  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
can  never  be  really  promoted  even  by  the 
triumphs  or  the  trophies  of  war.  Hence  we 
see  that  if  the  faintest  spark  of  fire  shews 
itself  in  any  quarter,  nearly  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  rush,  as  by  common  con- 
sent, to  tread  it  out,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  fan  it  into  flame,  as  was  their  wont  in  less 
enlightened  times. 

Side  by  side  with  tho  pacific  dispositions 
have  gradually  taken  possession  of 
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Englishmen,  has  grown  up  a  disinclination 
for  foreign  alliances  and  treaties,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  Continental  States.  It 
is  argued  that  these  lead  us  into  perpetual 
*  quarrels,  in  which  we  have  no  personal  in- 
terest, and  arc  generally  formed  with  States, 
as  Portugal  and  Turkey,  which  can  offer  us 
nothing  in  return  for  the  sacrifices  which  they 
call  upon  us  to  make,  and  which  would  be 
utterly  powerless  to  assist  tis  in  case  of 
danger.  The  member  of  Parliament  whose 
pamphlet  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  writes  thus,  and  unquestionably  with 
very  considerable  reason  : — 

"  Whenever  (in  consequence  of  our  alliance 
With  Portugal)  that  country  has  been  invaded, 
she  Ins  always  appealed  to  this  country  for  mili- 
tary support  and  assistance,  which  has  ever  been 
readily  afforded :  thus,  in  consequence  of  an  anti- 
quated treaty,  made  two  centuries  ago,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  for  merely  family  rea- 
sons, this  country  is  to  be  forever  dragged  into 
wars  when  neither  her  security,  honour,  or  inter- 
ests are  in  any  way  possibly  concerned  ;  and  this, 
too,  for  the  maintenance  of  an  insignificant  paltry 
nationality  which  could  not  reciprocate  our  sup- 
port in  the  slightest  possible  degree  

It  is  time  this  was  put  nn  end  to.  It  is  profitless, 
expensive,  dangerous,  and  gratuitous.  There 
ought  to  be  a  six  months'  notice  given  that  the 
treaty  shall  henceforth  be  cancelled,  and  that  we 
hold  the  Portuguese,  'as  ire  holt  the  rest  of  the 
world,  enemies  in  war — in  peace  friends.'' 

M  In  a  common  sense  point  of  view  there  should 
always  be  a  mutuality  of  advantages  in  every  in- 
ternational alliance.  An  alliance  should  never 
be  entered  into  but  for  pure  state  reasons,  and 
for  specific  and  definite  objects ;  and  should  be 
discontinued  w  hen  the  circumstances  which  ori- 


with  every  international  question  as  it  aris 
— entirely  on  its  own  merits."  That  is  to 
say,  that  we  are  to  abandon  all  idea  of  pro- 
tectorships of  feeble  states,  or  to  exercise 
such  functions  only  in  conjunction  with  other 
great  powers,  or  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  our 
smaller  and  weaker  neighbours  only  when 
our  own  interests  can  be  served  by  doing 
so ;  but  to  enter  into  no  engagements  with 
them.  AVe  by  no  means  intend  here  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  upon  this  new  guiding 
rule  of  policy  ;  we  merely  wish  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  British  na- 
tion, when  these  recommendations  arc  pub- 
licly urged  by  men  of  station  and  repute, 
and  received  with  favour  by  a  large  class  in 
the  community. 

Another  indication  of  the  same  change  is 
to  be  found  in  the  very  different  manner  in 
which  our  supposed  interest  and  duty  in 
preserving  "  the  equilibrium  of  power"  in 
Europe,  are  regarded  now  from  that  in  which 
they  were  regarded  fifty  or  even  thirty 
years  ago.  Then  it  was  alleged  and  accept- 
ed as  a  valid  ground  for  constant  diplomat- 
ic and  even  warlike  interferences  with  foreign 
states:  now  statesmen  are  beginning  to  bo 
rather  shy  of  using  the  phrase,  especially  of 
pronouncing  it  as  a  pretext  for  armament  or 
action  ;  and  "  members  of  Parliament"  can 
write  of  it  thus  : — 

"  Thirdly,  As  to  the  4  balance  of  power.'  This 
is  too  absurd  a  proposition  to  be  seriously  enter- 
tained It  means  anything,  or  nothing,  recording 
to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  any  Court  or  Govern- 
ment; it  implies  rights  which  do  not  exist;  it  in- 
gioally  made  it  imperative  no  longer  exist.  Our  [  volves  duties  that  belong  only  to  time,  or  fate,  or 
alliance  with  Portugal  is  continued  because  even'  Providence  ;  it  is  a  nebulous*  intangible  apology 
minister  who  comes  into  official  harness  finds  it  for  a  principle  which  exists  only  in  the  imagina- 
in  existence:  and  for  no  better  reasons  upon  earth,  tion  of  the  diplomatist  or  the  dreamer;  it  is  a 


Portugal  has  everything  to  gain  by  the  conncx 
ion,  and  we  have  everything  to  lose — sho  could 
not  bring  us  a  ship  or  a  regiment  in  our  hour  of 
need  (if  such  should  ever  arrive,)  but  wants,  on 
the  other  hand,  perpetually  supporting  and  cover- 
ing up;  involving  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  part- 
nership, without  one  equivalent" 

The  principle  of  foreign  policy  recom- 
mended by  this  writer  is,  to"  leave  ourselves 
(untrammelled  by  any  entangling  alliances) 
at  liberty  to  take  our  own  course,  and  im- 
prove events  as  they  arise  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage." He  would  not,  however,  "have 
Great  Britain  utterly  indifferent  to  all  or 
anything  that  is  passing  on  the  Continent. 
I  w  'ii Id  have  her  interfere  when  honour, 
duty,  or  interest,  necessitated  an  interfer- 
ence ;  but  in  the  meantime  1  would  have  her 
cast  clear  of  all  the  miserable  alliances  she 
has  formed,  (generally  with  little  or  weak 
states,)  which  are  a  source  of  expense,  anx 
iety  and 


question  upon  which  all  eminent  w  riters  disagree, 
— a  plain  proof  that  it  has  no  actual  existence  as 
a  moral  or  political  principle  at  all.  So  seriously 
do  I  look  upon  this  -political  fraud,  'the  balance 
of  power,'  that  I  should  think  every  shilling  spent 
in  its  defence  was  to  that  extent  a  riMcry  of  the 
people  of  England  ;  and  every  soldiei's  life  sacri- 
ficed in  any^|ttcmpt,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
carry  it  out,  morally  speakin*.',  to  be  a  murder." — 
Thoughts  on  our  Foreign  Relations. 

The  politician  who  has  mainly  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  altered  state  of  national 
feeling  on  this  question  is  unquestionably 
Mr.  Cobden.  In  his  pamphlet  entitled 
"Russia,"  published  sixteen  years  ago,  ho 
devoted  a  chapter  to  a  caustic  and  clever, 
though  one-sided  analysis  of  "the  chimera" 
of  the  balance  of  power.  He  shewed  up 
with  great  effect  the  vagueness  and  variabil- 
ity of  the  idea  involved  in  it ;  the  incomplete 
application  of  it ;  the  imperfect  and  vacillat- 
ing wav  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out; 
and  then  let  her  deal  I  and  the  crimes,  follies,  and  expenditure  of 
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which  it  has  in  past  times  been  the  pretext 
or  the  cause  ; — but  he  failed  to  perceive  the 
germ  of  sense  and  truth  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  it,  and  without  which  it  could  never 
have  received  the  sanction  or  swayed  the 
proceedings  of  all  our  great  statesmen,  of 
whatever  party — as  he  admits  that  it  has 
done.  Since  the  publication  of  his  first  on- 
slaught, his  course  has  been  persevering  and 
consistent:  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  by 
speeches  and  by  letters,  he  has  unceasingly 
denounced  all  connexion  or  interference  with 
European  politics,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  relation  between  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  nations  to  the  simplo  element  of 
commercial  intercourse  ;  and  his  views  con- 
tain so  much  that  is  sound,  and  so  much 
more  that  is  plausible,  that  wo  cannot  won- 
der at  the  extent  to  which  they  have  spread 
among  the  middle  classes,  and  have  influ- 
enced even  the  opinions  of  statesmen  and 
the  conduct  of  Cabinets.    It  cannot  bo  de- 


one,  had  it  only  been  wisely  applied — obsta 
priticipis:  do  not  postpone  resistance  till  it  M  ill 
be  too  late  to  resist  with  success ;  donot  wait 
till  your  rival  actually  attacks  you  with  over- 
whelming force,  but  arouse  the  vigilance  of ' 
the  great  Areopagitic  Court  of  nations  (of 
which  Mr.  Cobden  preaches  up  tho  forma- 
tion so  earnestly,  but  which,  in  fact,  this 
very  abused  idea  of  political  equilibrium 
long  since  tacitly  created)  in  time  to  prevent 
that  force  from  ever  becoming  overwhelm- 
ing; interfere  on  the  first  encroachment 
which  intimates  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
a  great  State  to  absorb,  to  oppress,  or  to  re- 
duce to  dependence  its  weaker  neighbour, 
— partly  in  the  name  of  justice,  but  princi- 
pally because  your  own  future  interest  or 
safety  dictates  such  timely  prevention.  Let 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  for  example, 
interpose  to  forbid  France  to  annex  Belgi- 
um, Holland,  and  Savoy, — partly  because 
such  annexation  would  be  a  spoiling  of  the 


nicd  that  our  claim  to  hold  the  "  balance  of  j comparatively  feeble,  which  would  outrage 


power"  in  Europe  has  often  been  dogmati 
oally  and  haughtily  asserted  and  offensively 
carried  out ;  that  it  has  often  prompted  us 
to  unwarrantable  interference  and  unjust  ag- 
gression ;  that  it  has  often  led  us  into  wars 
in  which  wo  had  no  interest,  and  into  extra- 
vagant expenditure  for  which  wo  obtained 
no  equivalent; — but  in  arguing  from  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  against  its  use — in  main- 
taining that  England  has  no  concern  with 
the  conduct  or  aggrandizement  of  foreign 
states  as  long  as  she  herself  is  not  the  object 
of  direct  attack — Mr.  Cobden  has,  we  think, 
led  into  a  false  and  untenable  position, 
i  error  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
this  very  system  of  "equilibrium,"  rightly 
understood,  is  a  step  towards,  an  imperfect 
substitute  for,  and  an  attempt  to  effect  the 
objects  of,  that  very  plan  of  "  arbitration" 
of  which  ho  is  the  unwearied  and  zealous 
apostle.  For,  tho  very  purpose  and  idea  of 
the  system  was,  by  a  combination  among 
all  the  States  of  Europe,  to  prevent  such  an 


them  as  would  enable  that  one  to  impair  the 
independence  or  threaten  tho  national  exist- 
ence of  any  of  the  others.  It  was  a  barrier 
against  universal  dominion ;  it  was  a  bul- 
wark to  protect  tho  weak  against  the  strong 
—to  secure  that  by  association,  consent,  and 
a  general  law,  which  individual  and  isolated 
States  would  have  been  unable  to  secure  for 
themselves.  Theso  were  its  objects:  and  it 
is  no  derogation  from  tho  importance  of  thorn 
to  allego,  that  they  were  often  ill-attained ; 
that  the  rules  laid  down  for  scouring  them 
were  often  violated  ;  that  the  means  employ- 
ed wero  often  injudicious  and  ineffectual.  The 


maxim  of  the  system  was  itself  surely  a  wiso  vented  by  the  knowledge  of  tho  ambitious 


all  private  as  well  as  all  international  mo- 
rality, and  partly  because  it  would  give  (or 
might  bo  expected  to  give)  to  France  such 
an  accession  of  aggressive  power  as  would 
be,  and  would  be  felt  to  be,  menacing  to 
other  States,  and  would  compel  them  to  in- 
crease thoir  defensive  armamenis.  Do  not 
allow  Austria  to  seize  upon  the  Italian  pe- 
ninsula, because  she  would  thereby  enrich 
herself  enormously,  and  obtain  a  vantage- 
ground  which  sooner  or  later  she  would  bo 
certain  to  uso  to  tho  injury  and  emperilment 
of  her  neighbours.  Do  not  let  Russia  dis- 
member Turkey,  and  take  possession  of 
Constantinople,  because  that  would  at  once 
untie  the  hands  of  a  Power  which  wc  know 
from  all  history  to  be  of  all  others  the  most 
ambitious,  and  the  most  boldly  and  perse- 
vcringly  encroaching,  and  which  is  now  held 
in  check  only  by  the  circumstance  of  her 
one  great  sea-port  being  so  easy  blockadable 
by  her  maritime  rivals.  We  give  these 
only  as  examples.    Statesmen  may  be  mis- 


aggrandizement  of  the  power  of  any  one  of  taken  in  the  assumption,  that  theso  acts  of 


aggrandizement  (the  two  first  specified  at 
least)  would  really  augment  the  strength  of 
the  nations  which  were  guilty  of  them ;  but 
assuredly  there  is  nothing  "vague"  or  "sense- 
less" in  tho  idea  which  prompts  us  to  prevent 
them  in  the  outset,  rather  than  quietly  con- 
nive at  their  perpetration,  and  then  "abide 
their  consequences. 

Besides,  this  system  of  "  political  equili- 
brium" ought  to  be,  and  to  a  great  degree 
really  is,  that  very  "  Peace  Congress"  which 
Mr.  Cobden  so  anxiously  desires.  How 
many  wars  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
and  unjust  encroachment  have  been  pro- 
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who  meditated  them,  that  the  j  denounces,  brings  about — imperfectly  it  is 
guardians  of  "  tho  balance  of  power"  would  true,  but  often  most  effectually — that  system 
at  once  interpose  to  forbid  the  realization  of  of  control,  mediation,  arbitration,  and  en- 
their  aims!  How  many  State  crimes  have \ forced  prace,  which  he  is  so  desirous  to 
been  smothered  in  the  conception,  because  |  eHtablish  in  a  rerojmised   and  ostensible 


it  was  known  that,  in  the  face  of  this  derided 
theory,  they  could  not  be  committed  with 
impunity  !  1  low  frequently,  especially  of 
late,  has  the  peace  of  Europe  been  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  most  menacing 
crises,  by  tho  general  fear  lest  a  war  should 
derange  the  system  of  mutual  equilibrium 
which  it  has  cost  so  many  efforts  and  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve ! 
Was  not  a  most  threatening  danger  averted 
not  two  months  ago,  and  tho  Ottoman 
Empire  saved  from  a  struggle  in  which  she 
must  ultimately  have  been  crushed,  because 
it  was  felt  by  all  the  powers  that  a  general 
war  would  almost  certainly  result  from  tho 
derangement  of  "  the  equilibrium"  conse- 
quent upon  the  dismemberment  of  that  vast 
and  tempting  State?  Does  Mr.  Cobden 
suppose  that  Switzerland  would  not  long 
since  have  been  seized  upon  by  Austria  at 
the  cost  of  a  cruel  and  a  crushing  war,  and 
one  of  the  worthiest  and  most  hopeful 
nationalities  extinguished,  had  she  not  been 
guaranteed  and  protected  by  tho  other 
Governments  of  Europe,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  "  balanco  of  power  ?" 
Does  he  believe  that  Italy  would  not  long 
since  have  been  parcelled  out  between  Aus- 
tria and  France,  but  for  the  obvious  impos- 
sibility of  their  agreeing  about  the  division 
of  the  spoil,  and  the  certain  veto  that  Eng- 
land and  Kussia  would  have  interposed  to 
such  a  derangement  of  the  "  balance  of 
power?"  Does  he  not  know  that  Russia 
would  long  since  have  been  mistress  of 
Roumelia  and  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  cost 
of  a  savage  war,  and  with  the  certainty  of  a 
rich  harvest  of  future  ones,  had  not  the 
"  Peace  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  watches 
over  the  u  political  equilibrium"  of  Europe, 
beckoned  to  her  to  withhold  her  hand  ? 
Does  he  believe  that  France,  which  has  so 


State — for  aggression 
-may  be  augmented 


form.  The  Five  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
in  fact,  unite  to  compel  any  one  of  them 
which  might  be  disposed  to  seek  its  own 
aggrandizement,  and  "  to  take  the  law  into 
its  own  hands,"  to  submit  the  case  to  their 
consideration  and  arbitrament :  they  do 
habituallv  and  taeitly,  and  by  a  sort  of 
necessity,  what  Mr.  Cobden  would  have 
them  do  in  virtue  of  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments and  formal  parchment  treaties. 

There  is  indeed  one  weak  point,  one 
decided  imperfection  in  tho  theory  of  the 
"balance  of  power,"  upon  which  both  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Lord  Brougham,*  with  the 
usual  acuteness  which  distinguishes  them, 
have  put  their  finger.  It  is  this: — The 
relative  strength  of  a 
as  well  as  for  defence* 
as  much,  or  even  more,  by  the  development 
of  its  internal  resources,  than  by  any  family 
alliances  or  territorial  acquisitions;  and  yet 
this  is  a  species  of  aggrandizement,  a  de- 
rangement of  the  equilibrium,  which  no 
other  State  can  with  decency  protest  against 
or  forbid.  A  nation  may  make  no  new 
treaty,  contract  no  fortunate  marriage,  ab- 
stain from  adding  one  squaro  mile  to  its 
dominions,  and  yet,  by  dint  of  wise  laws, 
free  institutions,  increasing  population,  intel- 
lectual activity,  commercial  enterprise,  the 
discovery  and  good  management  of  internal 
wealth,  may  spring  up  in  the  course  of  a 
century  from  a  third  or  fourth-rate,  to  a  first- 
rate  power.  Mr.  Cobden  perceived  this, 
and  hastily  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  that 
therefore  the  whole  theory  of  u  balance  of 
power"  was  a  chimera  and  a  humbug.  Ix>rd 
Brougham  perceived  it,  and  with  unflinching 
logic  carries  out  the  theory  to  the  assertion 
of  a  right  in  rival  States  to  interfere  in  the 
case  of  this  natural,  internal,  and  righteous 
development  of  power,  as  well  as  in  that  of 


long  hankered  after  Egypt,  would  not  long  an  aggressive  and  acquisitive  one.  Both, 


ere  this  have  established  herself  upon  those 
fertile  but  now  wretched  and  desolated 
shores,  and  thus  have  perpetrated  a  scandal- 
ous robbery  and  a  great  crime,  but  for  tho 
knowledge  that  neither  we,  nor  our  allies 
and  colleagues  in  the  Arcopngitic  Council, 
could  have  permitted  an  aggression  which, 
by  cutting  off  our  nearest  access  to  our 
Indian  Empire,  would  so  greatly  weaken 
England  and  relatively  strengthen"  France? 
In  all  these  cases,  and  in  others  that  might 
be  adduced,  the  vigilant  and  zealous  interest 
which  each  State  takes  in  the  proceedings 
of  its  neighbours,  and  which  Mr.  Cobden  I 


however,  adopted  these  strange  conclusions 
in  their  early  youth :  both,  we  hope,  have 
modified  or  abandoned  them  in  more  ad- 
vanced years.  The  conclusion  of  the  latter 
is  a  monstrous  doctrine,  which  has  made  no 
converts :  that  of  the  former  will  be  adopted 
by  few  statesmen  but  such  as  discern  no 
difference  between  admitting  limits  to  a 
principle  of  notion  and  throwing  it  overboard 
altogether.  Tho  natural  and  internal  aggran- 
dizement of  States  is  a  thing  f <  r  others  to 
emulate,  not  to  prevent ;  and  having  boen 
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attained  by  wise  and  just  means,  is  the  less 
likely  to  be  made  use  of  for  unjust  or 
aggressive  ends.  The  very  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  prosperity  and  power  will 
shew  such  States  wherein  lies  their  true 
interest  and  their  real  strength  :  nn«l  a  nation 
which  has  grown  rich  and  formidable  by  the 
arts  of  peace  will  be  the  last  to  jeopardize 
its  new  position  by  departing  from  the 
antecedents  through  which  it  has  attained  it. 
VLt.  Cobden's  doctrines  have,  however,  so 
for  taken  possession  of  the  English  mind, 
that  no  British  statesman  would  now  dream 
of  engaging  his  country  in  a  war  merely  on 
tho  ground  of  maintaining  "the  political 
equilibrium  of  Europe," — independent  of  a 
clear  ease  of  insult,  injury,  or  imminent 
menace  to  ourselves. 

Another  most  important  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  very  foundations  of  our 
foreign  relations  by  tho  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  unrestricted  freedom  into  our 
commercial  policy.  The  triumph  of  free- 
trade  involved  many  most  momentous  col- 
lateral consequences,  which  have  scarcely 
yet  been  fully  recognised  or  realized  by  the 
national  mind,  though  Mr.  Cobdcn  pointed 
them  out  clearly  enough  as  inevitable  corol- 
laries nearly  eighteen  years  ago.  Formerly 
the  extension  of  our  commerce,  in  one  form 
or  another,  was  the  motive  of  much  of  our 
ambitious  and  intermeddling  policy,  and 
the  ruling  idea  in  the  minds  of  our  diplo- 
matists. We  negotiated,  cajoled,  bullied, 
quarrelled  with  other  nations,  in  order  to 
extort  from  them  peculiar  commercial  pri- 
vileges or  preferences.  We  persuaded  our 
allies  to  accord  advantages  to  our  merchants 
or  to  our  manufacturers  which  they  denied 
i  to  our  rivals  ;  and  hence  a  fruitful  source  of 
disputes  and  hostilities  with  the  latter.  We 
aimed  at  territorial  aggrandizement  for  the 
sake  of  extended  markets  for  our  merchan- 
dise; we  founded  colonies,  or  seized  the 
colonies  of  others,  for  the  sake  of  monopoli- 
zing to  ourselves  the  supply  of  their  wants 
and  the  enjoyment  or  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
ducts. We  forbade  other  nations  to  enter 
their  harbours  except  upon  the  most  unfair 
and  disadvantageous  terms.  Our  diplomatists 
wero  perpetually  engaged  in  negotiating 
commercial  treaties,  treaties  of  reciprocity, 
treaties  to  secure  peculiar  favour.  In  fact, 
half  our  wars,  and  nearly  all  our  protocols 
and  ambassadorial  correspondence,  had  for 
their  object  to  conquer  so  many  millions 
more  of  customers. 

Now  all  this  is  altered.  We  trust  no 
longer  to  arms,  but  to  arts.  We  rely  solely 
upon  the  superior  quality  or  cheapness  of  our 
goods  to  secure  them  entry  into  foreign  ports. 


We  admit  the  competition  of  all 

We  allow  the  ships  of  every  nation  to  enter 
our  harbours  on  the  same  terms.  Wo 
receive  the  merchandise  of  every  nation  on 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  our  own  depen- 
dencies. We  permit  foreigners  to  supply 
our  colonies  and  be  supplied  by  them  as 
freely  as  ourselves.  We  no  longer  ask  for 
any  exclusive  privileges  or  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  ships  of  war  are  needed  to  extort 
or  to  protect.  All  that  our  diplomatist! 
have  now  to  do  in  reference  to  commerce  is 
to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  our  peaceful 
traders,  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  foreign 
nations  to  lower  their  tariffs  in  imitation  of 
our  own.  If  they  impose  heavy  or  partial 
import  duties  on  our  goods  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  manufactures,  we  do  not  menace 
them  with  war,  as  we  should  have  done  fifty 
years  ago,  nor  do  we  r -taliate  by  the  impo- 
sition of  equivalent  duties  on  their  produce, 
as  we  should  have  done  thirty  years  ago  : 
we  simply  leave  them,  after  a  remonstrance 
and  a  lecture  on  economic  science,  to  the 
self-inflicted  punishment  of  their  own  folly. 
We  no  longer  dream  of  extending  our 
markets  by  the  sword  (unless  India  may  be 
an  exception) ;  we  no  longer  knock  men 
down,  and  carry  them,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  purchase  at  our  shop  ;  we  no  longer  covet 
the  colonies  of  other  nations,  nor  desire  to 
multiply  our  own,  for  wo  have  found  out 
that  they  are  troublesome  to  govern  and 
costly  to  defend,  and  that  our  commerce 
with  them  may  be  just  as  profitable  if  they 
are  either  independent  or  under  foreign 
rule;  and  we  are  more  and  more  in  tho 
habit  of  measuring  every  question  of  this 
sort  by  merely  mercantile  and  pecuniary 
considerations.  The  grounds  of  dispute 
with  other  nations  are  thus  enormously 
reduced;  and  will  be  reduced  still  further, 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  seeing  the  pros- 
perity which  our  commerce  has  attained 
under  the  rfffime  of  freedom,  shall  adopt  our 
principles  and  follow  in  our  path.  Our 
navy  is  now  needed  only  (so  far  as  our 
commercial  interests  are  concerned)  to  pro- 
tect our  merchant  ships  from  pirates  in 
pence,  and  from  privateers  in  war,  and  from 
the  occasional  insolence  or  injustice  of 
peevish  and  half-civilized  governments. 

But  the  most  singular  and  perplexing  mo- 
dification of  our  relations  with  foreign  states 
is  that  which  has  arisen  out  of  tho  long 
scries  of  political  and  social  revolutions,  of 
which  the  great  French  convulsion  of  1789 
was  the  commencement,  and  which  have 
since,  on  various  occasions,  agitated  nearly 
every  European  country.  The  change  may 
be  stated  in  two  words :  formerly  m  c  had 
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to  deal  only  with  governments — now,  wo 

have  to  consider  nations  likewise.  Before 
the  date  wo  have  mentioned,  our  diplomacy 
— in  whatever  subtle,  slippery,  and  intrigu- 
ing fashion  it  might  be  carried  on — was  in 
its  fundamental  principle  simple  enough. 
We  knew  nothing  of  peoples,  patriots,  or 
parties.  Each  country  was  looked  upon, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  as  the  private  es- 
tate of  the  sovereign  house  which  ruled  it. 
We  recognised  only  cabinets ;  we  ignored 
their  subjects ; — and,  this,  not  from  any  af- 
fectation, or  by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  or  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  but  simply  because  we 
never  thought  of  them  as  luiving  a  distinct 
existenco  and  possibly  even  a  separate  or 
opposing  will.  We  did  not  deal  with,  or 
think  ot;  "the  French."  "the  Russians," 
"  the  Spainards,"  "  the  Austrians,"  or  "  the 
Dutcli,"— but  "the  Cabinet"  of  Versailles, 
St.  Petersburgh,  or  Madrid,  "the  Hague," 
the  "  Porte,"  the  "  Court  of  St,  James,"  and 
so  on.  These  were  the  governments  which 
wielded  the  power,  managed  the  affairs,  re- 
presented the  interests  and  the  wishes  of 
their  respective  nations,  and  with  these 
alone,  as  with  individual  units,  we  were  con- 
cerned. We  had  only  to  consider  their  opi- 
nions, family  alliances,  traditional  policy, 
and  obvious  interests.  Hence  arose  a  sys- 
tem of  international  relations,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  which  were  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Our  next  neighbour,  as  the  one  with 
whom  we  were  most  likely  to  come  into 
collision,  was  our  peculiar  rival — or,  as  it 
was  then  phrased,  "our  natural  enemy." 
Our  next  neighbour  but  one,  as  the  "  natural 
enemy  "  of  our  next  neighbour,  was  our 
"  natural  ally."  The  relations  of  Nos.  1  and 
2,  2  and  3,  3  and  4,  were  hostile,  or  at  least 
w  atchful  and  suspicious ;  the  relations  of 
Nos.  1  and  3,  2  and  4,  3  and  5,  by  the  same 
rule,  were  amicable.  Franco  was  the  natu- 
ral enemy  of  England  :  Austria  and  Holland 
were  our  natural  allies.  Karoly  were  these 
normal  and  traditional  relations  departed 
from.  An  allianco  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  or  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria, was  regarded  as  something  monstrous  ; 
designated  as  "  unnatural "  and  anti-national. 

How  entirely  these  ideas  were  the  basis 
of  all  diplomatic  scienco  is  curiously  shown 
by  a  document  which  has  recently  come  to 
light — a  memorial  on  the  arrangements  best 
suited  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe,  pre- 
sented by  Talleyrand  to  Napoleon  when  the 
decisive  victory  at  Ulm  seemed  to  give  to 
the  French  Emperor  power  to  carry  out 
whatever  plans  ho  might  approve*  It  is 
contained  in  the  sketch  of  the  life  and  works 

•  Hp  urged  it  upon  him  again  after  the  lattle  of 
Austerlitx. 


of  that  consummate  diplomatist,  read  by  M. 

Mignet  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

"  Lui  exposant  alors  sea  vues,  il  ajoutait  qu'il 
V  avait  en  Europe  qualres  grandes  puituutuces,  la 
France,  l'Autriclie,  1'Angleterre,  la  Russie — la 
Prusse  n'ayant  ete  placee  un  instant  aur  Lb  me  me 
lignc  que  p:ir  le  genie  de  Frederic  II.;  que  la 
France  etait  h  scule  puissance  parfnitt,  (  M  sent 
ses  expressions,)  parceque  seule  elle  rcunissait 
dnns  une  juste  proportion  lea  deux  elements  de 
grandeur  qui  etaient  inegalement  repartis  entre 
les  autres,  les  richesses  et  lea  hommes;  que 
TAutriche  et  PAngleterre  etaient  alors  les  enne- 
mies  nuturelles  de  la  France,  et  la  Russie  son 
ennemie  indirecte  par  la  sollicittition  des  deux 
autres,  et  par  ses  projets  sur  lVmpire  Ottoman ; 
que  l'Antrichc,  tant  mfelle  ne  strait  pas  en  rivaliti 
arec  la  Russ<e,rt  la  Russie,  tant  qu'elle  rtsteraiten 
contact  avtc  la  Porte,  seraien  facilement  unies  par 
l'Angleterrc  dans  une  alliance  commune;  que  du 
maintien  d'un  tel  aysteme  de  rapports  entre 
les  grands  Etats  de  l'Lurope  naitraient  des  causes 
permanentcs  dc  guerre;  que  Its  paix  ne  seraient 
que  des  treves,  et  que  l'eflusion  du  sang  hiimain 
ne  serait  jamais  que  suspendue. 

"II  se  demandait  des  lore  quel  etait  le  nou- 
vcau  aysteme  de  rapports  qui,  supprimant  tout 
principe  de  mesintelligence  entre  la  France  et 
l'Autriche.separerait  les  intercts  de  1'Auiriclie  de 
ccux  de  l'Angleterrc,  les  mettrait  en  opposition 
avec  ceux  de  la  Russie,  at  par  cettc  opposition 
guarantirait  l'empire  Ottoman  et  fonnerait  un 
nouvel  equilibre  Europeen.  Telle  etait  la  posi- 
tion du  problemc.  Voici  quelle  en  etait  la  nota- 
tion. II  proposait  d  eloigner  TAutrvke  de  f  llalte 
en  lui  atant  tEtat  Vemtten,  de  la  Suisse  en  lui 
fitanl  le  Tyrol,  tic  f  Alkmagne  meridionale  Ml  lui 
6 tant  ses  possesions  en  Soual*.  De  cette  maniere, 
elle  cessatt  d\tre  cn  contact  axec  Us  EtaU  fowlisou 
proteges  par  la  France,  et  elk  ne  restait  pins  en 
hostilite  naturelk  a  tec  elk.  .  .  .  A  pre  s  avoir 
dcpouillc  l'Autriche  aur  un  point,  il  Pagrandissait 
sur  un  autre,  et  lui  donnait  des  compensations 
territoriales  proportionnees  a  ses  pertes.nlin  que, 
n'eprovant  aucun  regret,  elle  ne  fit  aucun  tenta- 
tive pour  rccouvrer  ce  qui  lui  aurait  ete  euleve. 
Ou  etaient  placees  ces  compensations  7  Dans  la 
vallee  mcme  du  Danube,  qui  est  le  grand  nYuve 
Autrichien.  Ellcs  consistaient  dans  la  Valachie, 
la  Moldavie,  la  Bessarabie,  et  la  partio  la  plus 
septentrionalc  de  la  Bulgaria. 

"  Par  la,  disait-il  en  concluant,  les  Allemands 
seraient  pour  toujour*  exclus  de  l'ltalie ;  et  Fes 
guerros,  quo  leure  pretentions  sur  co  beau  pays 
avaient  entretenues  pendant  tant  de  siccles,  so 
trouveraient  a  jamais  eteintes ;  PAutriche,  posse* 
dant  tout  le  cours  du  Danube  et  une  partie  des 
cotes  de  la  Mer  Noire  strait  voisine  de  la  Russie 
et  dis  lors  sa  riwle— serait  eloignee  de  la  France, 
et  dis  lors  son  aUiee ;  l'empire  Ottoman  aclieterait, 
par  la  sacrifice  utile  de  provinces  que  les  Russcs 
avaient  deja  envahies,  sa  surete  et  un  long  avenir ; 
1'Angleterre  ne  trouverait  plus  d'allies  sur  le  Con- 
tinent, ou  n'en  trouverait  quo  d'inutiles;  les 
Russcs,  comprimes  dans  leurs  deserts,  porteraient 
leur  inquietude  et  leurs  efforts  vors  lo  midi  de 
PAsic,  et  le  cours  des  evinemens  les  melt  mi  t  en 
presence  des  Anglais,  transformanl  en  future  ad- 
versaires  ces  coni'ederes  d'aujourdhuL" 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  diplomacy  in  the 
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age  which  is  just  past.  But  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  a  new  element  lias  been  in- 
troduced, and  has  attained  power  and  recog- 
nition in  the  relations  of  European  states, — 
an  element  at  once  of  discord  and  of  union — 
severing  old  alliances,  and  binding  together 
ancestral  foes.  Out  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  fermentation  of  ideas 
which  preceded  them,  sprung  up  among 
most  European  nations  a  desire  for  freer 
institutions,  for  amended  laws,  and  for  a 
greater  participation  on  tho  part  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  functions  of  the  government.  The 
rulers  for  the  most  part  held  by  the  old  sys- 
tem, or  modified  it  but  slightly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  their  subjects  ;  but 
the  people  began  to  express  independent  vo- 
litions, to  demand  constitutions,  such  as 
France  had  once  obtained,  and  England  and 
America  had  long  enjoyed,  and  to  feel  that 
their  own  governments  might  bo  their  worst 
enemies,  and  antagonist  and  rival  nations 
their  truest  friends.  The  sovereign  in  each 
case  might  still  bo  anxious  as  before  for 
alliance  with  princes  legitimate  or  despotic 
like  himself;  but  the  nation,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  longed  rather  for  a  connexion  with  those 
states  who  resembled  it  in  the  internal  in- 
stitutions after  which  it  aspired.  England, 
as  i  ho  freest  and  most  truly  constitutional 
state  in  Europe,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
sort  of  natural  friend  of  the  popular  party  in 
every  continental  country  ;  and  as  her  own 
system  becarao  more  and  more  liberal  and 
democratic,  it  was  impossible  that  she  could 
avoid  sympathizing  in  her  heart  with  those 
who  were  desiring  and  struggling  for  the  po- 
litical blessings  which  she  valued  so  highly, 
and  not  easy  always  to  avoid  some  expres- 
sion of  that  sympathy.  This  reciprocal  feel- 
ing was,  however,  but  imperfect  and  sub- 
dued, till  tho  French  Revolution  of  1830 
came  to  shatter  in  pieces  so  many  hollow 
forms  and  conventional  relations,  and  to  in 
auguratc  a  new  order  of  things.  That  event 
gave  Franco  a  really  constitutional  and  po- 
pular government ;  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
did  the  same  for  England.  The  obvious  in- 
terests and  mutual  sympathy  of  the  two 
free  nations  of  Europe  at  once  bound  them 
together  in  a  strict  and  cordial  alliance  which 
bid  defiance  to  all  venerable  and  musty  tra- 
ditions; their  common  objects  and  feelings 
as  freemen  overpowered  their  ancient  hosti- 
lity as  rivals ;  and,  though  competitors  still, 
it  was  for  a  prize  that  both  might  win.  The 
very  same  circumstances  which  united  us 
with  France,  severed  us  from  Austria  aud 
Russia,  both  as  discrepant  in  feeling,  and  as 
no  longer  needing  their  alliance  to  counter- 
balance the  hostility  of  France.  Portugal 
and  Spain  obtained  nominally  constitutional 
vol.  xix.  3 — B 


governments;  Belgium,  separated  from 
Holland,  becamo  a  free  parliamentary  state, 
and  the  ally  and  protfgi  therefore  of  France 
and  England.  The  peaco  of  Europe  was 
preserved  by  a  great  general  effort ;  our  old 
alliances  were  formally  maintained  ;  but  the 
unity  of  interest  and  cordiality  of  feeling 
which  mado  them  something  more  than  a 
mere  parchment  tie,  was  seriously  impaired. 
The  alliance  between  France  and  England, 
which  was  felt  to  be  the  great  guarantee  of 
freedom,  and  the  great  hope  for  the  progress 
of  European  civilisation,  was  maintained 
throughout  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
though  latterly  somewhat  shaken  by  the  dis- 
position of  that  monarch  to  recur  to  old  dy- 
nastic notions  and  plans  of  family  aggran- 
dizement, in  place  of  purely  national  and 
popular  considerations ; — but  when  his  op- 
position to  tho  demand  of  his  people  for  a 
more  genuine  Parliamentary  government 
led  to  tho  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  sub- 
sequent explosion  throughout  Europe,  it  be- 
camo plain  how  completely  the  sympathy  of 
peoples  had  superseded  the  wishes,  or  inter- 
ests, or  traditions  of  sovereigns,  as  the  ground- 
work of  national  friendships.  Though  dread- 
ing tho  consequences,  England  at  once  and 
cordially  accepted  the  Republic  in  France; 
she  showed  aud  avowed  her  sympathy  with 
the  struggling  Italians,  offered  her  advice  and 
mediation,  and  though  she  refused  to  aid  tho 
insurgent  patriots  by  her  arms,  she  was  quite 
prepared  to  have  recognized  their  indepen- 
dence had  they  been  able  to  establish  it. 
She  disapproved  of  Russian  interference  in 
Hungary,  though  she  took  (alas !)  no  step 
to  prevent  it ;  she  wished  the  Austrians  to 
have  relincjuishcd  Lombardy  ;  she  proposed 
a  constitutional  sovereign  to  tho  victorious 
Sicilians;  and  she  expressed  in  no  measured 
terms  her  utter  detestation  of  Neapolitan 
barbarity  then  and  since.  Though  true  to 
her  new  principle  of  non-intervention,  the 
savage  behaviour  of  Austria  in  Italy  and 
Hungary  called  forth  manifestations  of  her 
feelings  which  that  power  can  never  forgive, 
and  is  now  resenting  by  every  petty  and 
malicious  weapon  which  she  dares  to  use. 
The  ancient  alliance  between  England  and 
Austria,  is  most  effectually  though  not  no- 
minally dissolved ;  we  now  abhor  that  power 
more  than  any  other  in  the  world  ;  wo  recoil 
from  her  benumbing  tyranny  ;  we  loathe  her 
mean  and  sanguinary  conduct  to  her  victims. 
Russia  we  respect,  while  we  maintain  a  vi- 
gilant and  jealous  attitude  towards  her  ;  but 
we  sympathise  too  profoundly  with  the  sub- 
jects of  Austria  ever  again  to  be  able  to 
maintain  genuine  friendship  with  her  govern- 


ment.   Henceforth,  it  is  felt  by  our  peoplo, 

by  our 


and  beginning  to  be  acknowledged 
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rulers,  that,  whatever  may  be  our  temporary 
engagements  and  treaties,  our  "natural 
enemies"  are  despotic  powers,  and  our 
"natural  allies"  the  free  governments  of 
Europe. 

Since  1848  another  cause  of  modification 
and  complication  in  international  policy  has 
acquired  prominence  and  strength — the  spi- 
rit and  idea  of  nationality.  In  the  course 
of  time,  by  conquest,  treaty,  or  family  in- 
heritance, it  has  happened  that  various  peo- 
ples, often  most  incongruous  in  character, 
religion,  and  political  instincts,  have  been 
united  under  one  sovereignty  ;  while  in  other 
cases  the  same  race,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, owning  the  same  literature,  and 
sprung  from  tho  same  origin,  has  become 
aplit  into  several  states.  In  such  cases,  the 
union  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  separa- 
tion in  the  second,  arc  alike  felt  to  be  unna- 
tural arrangements,  capable  of  being  main- 
tained only  by  brute  force,  or  by  consum- 
mate  skill,  wisdom,  and  forbearance.  Still 
such  had  long  existed,  and  were  sanctioned 
and  even  extended  by  tho  great  settlement 
of  1815.  Norway  and  Swedtn  were  then 
forced  into  a  repulsive  connexion.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Irish,  with  little  but  their  humanity 
in  common,  had  long  been  bound  together, 
but  not  harmonized.  Austria  grasped  under 
her  rule  Germans,  Italians,  Sclavonians, 
Croats,  and  Magyars,  and  has  peq>etually 
but  vainly  endeavoured  to  blend  and  fuse 
all  these  inharmonious  elements  by  the 
force  of  an  iron  centralisation.  Belgium 
and  Holland  wero  unequally  yoked  together; 
on  the  other  hand  the  Germans,  the  Sclaves, 
and  the  Italians,  in  spite  of  their  consan- 
guinity, their  common  language,  and  their 
internal  affinities,  were  respectively  split  up 
into  many  states.  The  year  1848  showed 
the  prevalence  of  a  strong  and  almost  in- 
stinctive tendency  on  the  part  of  all  these 
people  tore-arrange  themselves  anew  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  ties,  in  distinct  and  com- 
prehensive nationalities.  This  principle 
had  already  divided  Belgium  from  Holland. 
This  has  been  tho  pretext,  and  in  great  part 
the  cause,  of  our  Irish  difficulties  and  dis- 
turbances. Ibis  entered  largely  into  the 
causes  of  tho  creation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  This  gave  rise  to  tho  Frankfort 
diet  aud  tho  llolstein  war.  This  showed 
itself  in  the  Italian  struggle — in  the 
march  of  the  Romans  and  Neapolitans  to 
join  the  Lombards — in  the  gallant  but  un- 
successful cfibrts  of  Charles  Albert— in 
the  temporary  union  of  Lombardy  and 
Piedmont — and  in  the  energetic  and  still 
continued  exertions  of  Mazzini  and  his  par- 
ty to  make  Italy  "one  and  indivisible." 
This  again  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  inter- 
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necine  contest  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary ;  and  lay  in  the  background  of  the 
motives  which  induced  Russia  to  aid  the 
former  country  and  thus  to  acquire  a  sort 
of  footing  among  the  Sclavonian  population 
which  Austria  now  rules.  This  great  idea 
will,  we  believe,  gain  power  and  distinctness 
year  by  year,  and  cannot  fail  to  play  a  pro- 
minent part  in  all  the  futuro  convulsions, 
alliances,  wars,  and  re-arrangements  of  Eu- 
rope. 14  Blood  is  thicker  than  water ;"  and 
the  tie  of  a  common  origin  and  a  common 
language  will  probably  be  found  more  irre- 
sistible than  any  despot  and  any  treaties. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  per- 
plexities, the  complications,  the  modifications, 
the  bouleversement,  which  these  two  causes 
— the  Revolutionary  and  tho  Nationalizing 
element — have  introduced  into  the  interna- 
tional politics  of  Europe    In  virtue  of  them 
Great  Britain  has  bcomo  isolated  from  all 
cordial  and  effective  continental  alliances, 
and  a  singular  and  confusing  metamorphosis 
I  has  been  wrought  in  her  traditional  policy 
i  and  her  ancestral  friendships.     By  them 
France  is  now  a  puzzle  to  herself  and  to 
every  one  around  her.    Her  mission,  (to 
which  in  spite  of  temporary  eclipse  we  be- 
lieve she  will  yet  return,)  as  the  great  apos- 
tle of  democracy  and  the  ally  of  popular 
movements,  led  her  to  sympathize  with  the 
Italian  Revolution  of  1848;  her  hereditary 
instinct  of  jealousy  of  Austrian  influence  in- 
duced her  on  the  contrary  to  interfere  to 
!  crush  the  Roman  Republic  in  order  that  her 
j  rival  might  havo  no  excuse  for  doing  so. 
Her  Emperor  too  is  an  enigma  and  an  ano- 
maly.   England,  wh'lo  recognising  him  as 
the  undoubted  choice  of  the  nation,  is  con- 
founded thus  to  find  herself  in  the  position 
of  ratifying  and  sanctioning  one  of  the  most 
'  iron  absolutisms  in  tho  world.    The  con- 
tinental sovereigns  on  the  contrary,  while 
!  rejoicing  over  the  crushing  of  socialism  and 
1  republicanism  which  he  bus  effected,  and 
'  grateful  to  him  for  having  destroyed  their 
|  buglx»ar  and  done  their  woik,  cannot  with- 
j  out  a  feeling  of  amazement  and  disgust 
welcome  to  their  fraternity  a  sovereign  who 
is  elected  by  universal  suffrage  to  fill  tho 
throne  on  which  a  legitimate  monarch  used 
to  eit,  and  who  openly  proclaims  that  he 
reigns  "  by  the  will  of  the  people."    In  vir- 
tue of  these  two  elements,  the  Austrian 
empire  is  hourly  threatened  with  dismem- 
berment and  dissolution,  while  she  is  sever- 
ed from  England,  her  close,  cordial  and 
faithful  ally  of  many  centuries, — incurs  a 
quarrel  with  tho  co-German  power  of  Prus- 
i  sia,  which  refuses  to  admit  her  non-German 
provinces  into  the  Confederation,— and  is 
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driven  for  safety  to  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  most  formidable  and  insidious 
rival,  namely,  Russia, — whom  she  dreads 
with  only  too  well-grounded  a  fear.  Aus- 
tria well  knew  the  danger  she  was  encoun- 
tering when  she  invited  a  Russian  army  iuto 
provinces  peopled  by  those  very  Sclaves,  of 
whose  dormant  nationality  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  the  natural  and  acknowledged 
chief;  she  dreaded  the  influence  which,  eveu 
as  foes,  that  army  would  be  able  to  obtain 
over  her  Ilungaiian  insurgents,  by  the  con- 
trast which  they  would  take  care  their  con- 
duct should  present  to  that  of  the  Austrian 
force.    Hie  result  has  fully  justified  her 
fears ; — but  the  imminence  of  the  peril 
which  threatened  her  dominions,  and  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  England  left  her  no  al- 
ternative.   She  (eels  bitterly  and  indignant- 
ly  the  false  step  which  she  has  taken  ;  and 
the  passive  share  which  England  had  in 
obliging  her  to  take  it  is  one  of  tho  causes 
which  make  her  so  furious  against  us.  Rus- 
sia took  care  to  improve  the  occasion  to  ex- 
tend her  influence  over  the  Sclavonic  popu- 
latiou  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  even  to 
make  friends  among  the  Magyars,  and  takes 
no  great  pains  to  disguiso  from  Austria  or 
from  herself  the  species  of  suzerainete  she 
has  thus  established ; — so  that  the  feeling 
and  secret  attitude  of  the  two  allied  courts 
are  in  reality  far  more  hostile  than  before 
the  service  was  asked  of  the  one  and  ren- 
dered by  the  other.  Finally,  Russia,  prompt- 
ed by  old  hostility,  and  by  ulterior  views, 
to  leave  Austria  to  succumb  to  the  attacks 
which  beset  her  on  every  side,  would  not 
lave  been  sorry  to  see  a  powerful  rival 
weakened,  and  a  way  opened  for  the  sever- 
snee  from  her  of  prov  inces  which  might  na- 
urally  havo  blended  w  ith  her  own  kindred 
ubjects;  but  on  tho  other  hand,  as  essen- 
tally  autocratic  and  anti-revolutionary,  she 
ould  not  see  with  tameness  or  with  com- 
dacency,  so  near  to  her  own  inflammable 
'olish  dominions,  the  triumphs  of  a  people 
rho  fought,  as  the  Magyars  did,  at  once  in 
he  name  of  nationality  aud  of  popular 
•istitutioiis.    Nicholas,  moreover,  was  far 
*xx>  clever  not  to  perceive  the  danger  of 
bringing  his  own  troops  into  intercourse  (for 
there  is  much  necessary  intercourse  oven 
with  the  soldiers  you  fight  agaiust,  tho  pri- 
soners you  take,  and  the  people  whose 
country  you  invade)  with  men  as  enthusias- 
tic as  tho  Hungarians  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  constitutional  rights.    As  a  fact,  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hungarian 
Campaign  had  a  most  alarming  effect  in 
spreading  liberal  ideas  among  the  Russian 
officers  who  took  part  in  it ;  on  their  return 
home,  five  at  least  were  shot,  aud  many 


more  exiled  to  Siberia  in  consequence  of 
the  frco  sentiments  they  had  imbibed  aud 
expressed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have 
brought  about  the  present  position  of  Great 
Britain  in  reference  to  the  oti  er  powers 
and  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  one  quite 
new  to  history,  and  ought  to  bo  well  under- 
stood, and  thoroughly  realized.  Wo  aro 
henceforth  a  pacific  and  purely  defensive 
State.  We  eschew  and  dread  all  idea  of 
territorial  aggrandizement;  anything  of  the 
kind  that  takes  place  in  India  is  forced  upon 
us ;  we  rejoiced  over,  instead  of  regretting, 
the  severance  of  Hanover;  if  the  fairest 
portions  of  Europe  were  now  offered  to  us 
as  our  inheritance,  we  should  in  all  probability 
decline  the  gift  without  even  the  formality 
of  deliberation, — or  if  we  did  accept  it,  we 
should  do  so — however  our  misinterpreting 
rivals  may  sneer  at  the  assertion — out  of  a 
pure  regard  to  the  interests  of  civilisation, 
and  with  undissembled  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences to  ourselves.  No  state  can  seriously 
pretend  to  dread  aggression  upon  our  part  ; 
and  nothing  now  could  force  us  into  war,  ex- 
cept intolerable  insult  to  ourselves,  or  un- 
provoked attack  upon  our  allies; — and  even 
then  war  would  be  not  as  of  old  our  first, 
but  our  last  word.  Yet  wo  stand  in  a  posi- 
tion of  isolation  which  we  never  occupied 
before.  We  are  in  a  state  of  nominal  and 
formal  amity  and  allianco  with  every  power 
in  the  world,  except  the  King  of  Ava  ;  but 
all  our  genuine ^natural,  and  cordial  alliances 
are  with  the  smaller  and  feebler  Statu  of 
Europe,  inasmuch  as  these  only  liave  con- 
stitutional governments.  Belgium,  Pied- 
mont, Norway,  Switzerland,  may  be  said  to 
be  our  cordial  friends ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Holland,  friends,  but  perhaps  not  qui  to  so 
devoted.  But  all  of  these  are  protege's  ra- 
ther than  effectivo  allies;  not  one  of  them 
could  render  us  any  prompt  aid ;  all  united 
would  not  suffice  to  counterbalance  tho  hos- 
tility of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
In  case  of  any  exigency  they  would  demand 
from  us  much ;  they  could  reciprocate  little. 
It  is  questionable  whether  we  should  not 
be  far  safer  had  we  no  continental  allies  at 
all.  Those  wo  have  might  easily  drag  us 
into  wars  to  the  prosecution  of  which  they 
could  contribute  no  efficient  assistance. 
Among  the  first-class  States  of  Europe  we 
are  the  sole  remaining  representative  of  con- 
stitutional freedom.  Popular  institutions 
havo  token  refuge  in  England  as  their  last 
I  asylum  ;  on  us,  alone  and  unsupported,  is 
!  laid  the  glorious  but  heavy  burden  of  de- 
fending them.  Wo  and  shame  to  us  and  to 
the  world,  if  we  aro  unprepared  for  tho  cruis 
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or  unequal  to  the  duty  ! — if  we  quail  from  I  strolling  and  the  oppressed  of  every 


the  encounter,  or  sleep  on  the  volcano,  cither 
from  the  blindness  that  will  sco  no  danger, 
or  the  deafness  that  will  listen  to  no  warn- 
ing, or  the  niggard  parsimony  that  grudges 
any  outlay,  however  moderate,  for  any  cause, 
however  grand,  or  the  selfishness  that  cries, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper]"  or  the  short- 
sighted policy  that  will  defend  no  outworks, 
but  waits  for  the  attack  upon  tho  citadel 
(feebly  hoping  it  may  never  come)  or  the 
laziness  that  shirks  exertion,  or  the  timidity 
that  shrinks  from  peril,  or  the  slavery  to 
precedent  that  dares  venture  upon  no  cour- 
ageous or  unsanctioned  novelty.  As  was 
grandly  said  on  an  earlier  occasion — "  As 
fer  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are  concerned, 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere  at  least,  wo  stand 
in  the  capacity  of  tho  federal  representa- 
tives of  the  human  nice,  and  are  placed  for 
their  defence  in  the  Thermopylae  of  tho  uni- 
verse." Depositaries  of  the  most  sacred 
and  precious  treasure,  trusted  guardians  of 
the  holiest  and  the  noblest  cause,  and  face  to 
faeo  and  alono  with  the  most  formidable  foes 
that  over  menaced  tho  one  or  coveted  the 
other, — there  are  yet  those  among  us  whose 
recipe  for  the  conjuncture  is  to  ignore  the 
danger,  to  repudiate  the  duty,  and  to  stick, 
like  the  ostrich,  their  head  into  the  blinding 
sand ! 

With  regard  to  Austria,  as  we  have  said, 
our  attitudo  is  one  of  distant  coldness  and 
unmeasured  disapproval  on  our  part,  and  of 
undisguised  irritation  and  dislike  on  hers. 
The  ideas  and  principles  of  Russia  aro  the 
exact  antipodes  of  ours,  and  our  views  and 
objects  bring  us  into  inevitable  rivalry ;  but 
we  respect,  and  do  not  dislike  her.  Circum- 
stances, and  irreconcilable  differences  of  po- 
litical creed,  but  no  feelings  of  hostility  on 
either  side,  keep  us  asunder.  Our  relation 
to  France  is  singular  and  complicated  ;  it  is 
difficult  both  to  ascertain  and  to  define,  and 
indeed,  is  scarcely  yet  decided.  We  na- 
turally cling  to  her  alliance,  because  we  feel 
that  we  havo  no  interests  which  come  much 
into  collision  ;  her  conquests  aro  in  Africa, 
and  ours  in  Asia;  wo  are  naval,  she  is  mili- 
tary ;  we  have  the  supremacy  by  sea,  but 
should  not  dream  of  rivalling  her  by  land  ; 
we  are  made,  therefore,  to  act  together,  if 
only  our  objects  and  our  principles  could 
harmonize  We  cling  to  her  alliance,  again, 
because  we  feel  that,  with  England  and 
Frnnee  cordially  united,  the  peace  of  Europe 
may  always  be  enforced,  and  the  progress  of 
freedom  and  civilisation  secured  and  pro- 
moted ;  because  we  cannot  but  bclievo  that 
a  nation  which  has  done  and  suffered  so 
much  fur  the  cause  of  popular  rights  must 
at  heart  sympathize,  as  we  do,  with  the 


country,  and  will  sooner  or  later  join  us  in 
proclaiming  the  justice  of  their  claims;  and 
finally,  because  Franco  has  long  enjoyed  a 
constitutional  government  liko  our  own,  and 
the  majority  of  her  most  eminent  and  in- 
tellectual men  are  still  attached  to  the  free 
institutions  which  aro  for  a  time  placed  in 
abeyance.  We  cannot  help  perceiving,  too 
— and  Russia  and  Austria  perceive  it  as  well 
as  tee — that  there  is  this  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  elected  sovereign  of  France  and 
the  legitimate  despots  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg,  absolute  as  they  all  aro — that 
he  reigns  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  they 
by  divine  and  hereditary  right.  He  has 
paid  homage  (rough  and  violent  as  it  was) 
to  that  principle  of  popular  sovereignty 
which  ire  adopt,  and  which  they  repudiate ; 
and  if  he  resembles  them  in  the  form  and 
style  of  his  government,  he  resembles  us  in 
the  basis  on  which  that  government  avowed- 
ly reposes.  Between  an  autocrat  who  stands 
upon  the  ground  of  legitimacy,  and  a  dic- 
tator, however  tyrannical,  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage,  lies  a  great  gulf,  which  only  timo 
can  bridge  over : — between  two  nations,  both 
of  which  choose  their  own  government,  even 
though  one  chooses  an  Imperial,  and  the 
other  a  Parliamentary  rule,  there  is  a  link 
though  an  imperfect  one — a  consanguinity, 
though  not  a  close  one — a  sympathy,  though 
a  mutilated  and  a  wondering  ono.* 

With  the  French  nation,  therefore,  we 
still  feci,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  as 
if  we  were  in  a  natural  alliance.  With  tho 
French  Emperor,  if  he  really  believes  that 
he  is,  as  he  declares,  the  creation  of  the  pop- 
ular choice,  there  is  no  reason  why  wo  should 
not  be  in  alliance  also ;  nor  is  there,  wo 
think,  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  his  becom- 
ing the  ally  of  the  patriots — as  distinct  from 
the  mere  insurgents  and  socialists  of  other 
lands — always  assuming  that  he  is,  and  in- 
tends in  be,  the  real  head,  the  choice,  the  re- 
presentative, of  the  people  whom  he  governs. 
We  may  blame  his  conduct  as  we  blamo 
that  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  or 
as  we  might  havo  dono  that  of  Italy  had 
Mazzini  succeeded  in  establishing  it.  We 
may  wonder  and  regret  that  the  French 
should  prefer  a  dictatorship,  or  that  tho  Swiss 
or  the  Americans  should  prefer  a  democracy 
to  our  mixed  and  moderate  form  of  polity. 
In  like  manner,  Louis  Napoleon  may  dislike 
a  republic  in  Italy  or  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy in  Belgium  ;  but  if  he  can  bring  him- 
self to  recognise  there,  as  he  professes  to  do 
at  home,  tho  decision  of  the  popular  will,  he 
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may  yet  beeomo  the  ally  of  popular  as  op- 
posed to  divine  autocratic  rule.  Probably, 
however,  circumstances,  more  even  than  his 
own  deliberate  choice,  will  decide  for  him 
whether  he  throws  himself  into  the  arms  of 
liberalism  or  of  absolutism.  On  his  life  and 
his  decision  depend,  to  all  human  appearance, 
Europe's  destinies  for  long  years  to  come. 

Great  Britain  has  a  difficulty  in  her  foreign 
relations  from  which  all  her  rivals  are  ex- 
empt. Her  international  connexions  are 
more  extensive  and  varied  than  thoso  of 
any  other  European  power.  France  and 
Russia  have  no  outlying  colonics,  or  none 
worth  mentioning  ;  Austria  has  scarcely  any 
commerce,  and  no  connexion  with  the  East, 
and  none  of  them,  except  ourselves,  have 
any  close  link  to  the  New  World.  But  we 
are  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  both  f.emi 
spheres,  and  of  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
Our  Indian  possessions  render  all  the  move- 
ments of  Asiatic  politics  matters  of  vital 
concern  to  us,  while  our  Canadian  and  West 
Indian  colonies  bring  us  into  the  closest  re- 
lation with  America.  We  alone  of  all 
nations  are  in  contact  with  all  the  world : 
we  alone  of  the  great  European  powers  are 
near  neighbours,  and  political  as  well  as 
commercial  rivals,  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  all  the  great  Continental  States, 
wo  have  another  power  to  watch,  stronger, 
more  encroaching,  and  more  formidable  than 
they  all — of  more  boundless  resources,  of 
more  insatiable  ambition.  Our  relation  with 
the  United  States  is  peculiar  and  interesting, 
but  full  of  perplexity  and  uneasiness.  The 
two  nations  mutually  value  and  respect  each 
other;  they  are  bound  together  by  the 
thousand  ties  of  a  commerce  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  important  in  the  world  ;  they  speak 
the  same  language,  and  enjoy,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  same  institutions,  and  they  find  an 
additional  bond  of  union  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  the  only  two  States  in  the 
world  at  once  free  and  powerful.  But  many 
circumstances  come  in  to  menace  the  cor- 
dial alliance  which  these  considerations  should 
maintain.  Our  frontiers  are  conterminous  ; 
our  commercial  interests,  real  or  apparent, 
constantly  come  into  collision;  our  preten- 
sions clash;  the  Americans  are  jealous  of 
our  power,  and  covetous  of  our  possessions; 
they  have  lone  east  an  eve  of  creed  on 
Canada  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  ;  they 
are  touchy,  boastful,  vain,  self-confident, 
fond  of  putting  forth  the  most  unlimited 
and  inadmissible  claims,  and  as  prono  to 
take  offence  at  our  haughtiness  as  we  aro  to 
bo  disgusted  with  thoir  insolence.  More- 
over, owing  greatly,  wc  believe,  to  the  Irish 
immigration,  the  "feeling  of  the  masses  to- 
wards this  country  i3  anything  but  friendly, 


and  the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  sense  of 
justice  of  the  government,  may  not  always 
be  powerful  enough,  in  such  a  democratic 
State,  to  restrain  the  people  from  conduct 
which  England  would  be  obliged  to  resent 
and  oppose.  Cuba  is  a  certain  bone  of  con- 
tention for  the  (probably  not  distant)  future; 
and  the  constant  talk,  in  which  a  particular 
class  of  Americans  think  fit  to  indulge,  of 
"  absorbing"  Canada  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  monopolizing  the  whole  western  hemi- 
sphere— tasteless,  vulgar,  and  discreditable 
as  it  is — cannot  fail  to  keep  up  a  sort  of 
chronic  irritation,  which  may  at  any  moment 
assume  a  sharper  form.  All  thoughtful  and 
prophetic  statesmen  must  look  to  this  quarter 
with  great  anxiety.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  in  detail ; 
but  in  conclusion,  wc  will  just  intimate,  and 
no  more,  one  circumstance  which  renders 
America  especially  formidable.  She  alone 
unites  all  the  resources  of  civilisation  w  ith 
many  of  the  tastes,  the  habits,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  barbarism.  She  combines  in  an 
unexampled  manner,  the  commercial  and  the 
warlike  spirit.  Her  wealth  and  trade  are 
already  enormous,  and  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  her  resources  of  every  kind  are  abso- 
lutely boundless;  her  merchants  are  the 
most  enterprising,  her  sailors  the  most  active, 
her  pioneers  the  most  restless  and  indefa- 
tigable in  the  world,  and  her  people  unite  an 
increasing  and  almost  morbid  energy  with 
the  most  shrewd,  selfish,  long  headed  sa- 
gacity. While  the  Yankees  of  the  eastern 
states  arc  augmenting  the  riches  of  their 
country  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  urge 
forward  their  manufacturing  and  commercial 
undertakings,  the  half-civilized  settlers  of 
the  western  and  south-western  portion  of  the 
Union — inured  to  hardships,  trained  to  arms, 
practised  in  danger,  as  familiar  with  rifles 
and  revolvers  and  bowie-knives,  as  with  the 
plough  and  the  axe,  insensible  to  fatigue, 
violent  in  their  temper,  unscrupulous  in  their 
conduct,  reckless  and  unprincipled  in  their  x 
aggressive  tendencies — are  the  very  men  to 
be  always  prompt  for  auy  enterprise  which 
promises  either  plunder  or  excitement.  A 
people  at  once  so  indefatigable  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  so  ready  for  the  pleasures  of 
war,  may  well  be  looked  upon  with  uneas- 
iness and  distrust.  So  formidable  a  combi- 
nation of  qualities  the  world  has  not  before 
seen.* 

Having  thus  sketched  out,  as  broadly  and 
concisely  as  wc  could,  the  changes  which 
have  coinc  over  our  national  temper  and 

*  Niebuhr  long  ago  predicted  that  England'*  great 
danger  lay  in  the  Wcslern  Hemisphere.  See  "  Eng- 
land's Zukunft,*'  written  in  1821. 
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our  international  relations,  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  position  wo  at  present  hold 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  we 
must  proceed  to  consider  briefly  the  princi- 
ples which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to 

Suide  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  for 
ie  future.  The  real  question,  which  em- 
braces or  involves  all  others,  is  that  of  soli- 
darity or  isolation.  On  this  alone  can  there 
be  any  serious  controversy.  Of  course,  we 
are  not  to  attack  or  encroach  upon  other 
States ;  of  course,  wo  are  to  defend  ourselves, 
our  possessions,  and  our  colonies,  against  all 
foreign  assailants,  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood,  and  the  last  guinea  of  our  treasury. 
These  are  matters  which  it  would  bo  idle 
and  insulting  to  discuss.  But  are  we  to 
confine  ourselves  strictly  to  our  own  im- 
mediate concerns,  whatever  may  go  on 
around  us  ?  Are  we  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  a 
part  in  the  international  politics  of  Europe, 
or  are  we  to  remain  silent  and  inactive  spec- 
tators of  both — to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
the  noisy  and  turbulent  arena,  as  one  of 
much  unpleasantness  and  of  little  profit — 
to  let  others  do  as  they  will,  so  long  as  they 
disturb  not  our  serene  repose — to  "  daff  the 
world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass  f*  Are  wc  to 
bo  content  with  Nemo  me  impune  laeeuit 
for  our  motto?  or  to  adopt  the  nobler  and 
more  generous  one  of  Nihil  Immanum  a  me 
alien  urn  jnito?  For  ourselves,  wc  confess 
that  we  incline  rather  to  the  policy  of  con- 
nexion than  to  that  of  isolation,  and  we  do 
so  because,  while  recognising  the  unquestion- 
able element  of  justice  and  of  wisdom  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  latter,  we  believe 
that  the  farmer  involves  a  profounder  wis- 
dom and  a  moro  comprehensive  rule  of 
right. 

It  is  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the 
question  of  foreign  interference  divides  it- 
self into  two  perfectly  distinct  branches — 
that  of  interference  in  the  disputes  or  wars  of 
independent  nations,  and  that  of  interference 
'  in  struggles  between  a  people  and  their  ru- 
lers. Let  us  bestow  a  few  minutes'  reflec- 
tion upon  each. 

All  Englishmen,  whatever  be  their  party 
views,  will  agree  "  without  a  division"  that, 
where  no  interests  of  our  own  are  threat- 
ened, wc  should  strictly  abstain  from  taking 
any  part  in  quarrels  between  rival  nations 
beyond  offering  our  friendly  mediation  to 
preserve  the  peace.  If  Austria  and  Prussia 
chose  to  go  to  war  on  any  mere  German 
question,  such  as  their  rival  Znllrereins ;  if 
Russia  and  Austria  thought  fit  to  come  to 
loggerheads  about  their  respective  portions 
of  the  spoil  of  Poland ;  if  Frnnce  and  Aus- 
tria fell  out  in  consequence  of  some  diplo- 


matic insult ;  if  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  got  up  a  war  among 
themselves;  we  should  of  course  be  most 
anxious  to  pacify  the  belligerents,  and  per- 
suade them  to  prefer  arbitration  to  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.    But  we  should  never  dream 
of  mixing  ourselves  up  with  the  dispute. 
Tilts  is  a  great  advance  towards  non-inter- 
ference as  compared  with  our  former  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  is  one  which,  we  trust,  w© 
shall  firmly  maintain.    The  only  exceptions 
would  bo  where  we  were  bound  by  actual 
treaty  to  assist  and  defend  one  of  the  par- 
ties concerned — where  a  distinct  defensive 
alliance  had  been  formed,  which  we  could 
not  honourably  evade,  as  in  the  case  of  Por- 
tugal.   But  there  is,  we  think,  a  strong  and 
increasing  conviction,  that  from  these  bind- 
ing and  isolated  alliances  we  ought  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  to  shake  ourselves  loose,  so 
that  we  may  never  be  involved  in  another 
nation's  quarrel,  against  our  judgment,  and 
without  our  willing  assent,    litis  is  another 
great  advance.    In  cases  of  the  attack  upon 
a  weak  State  by  a  strung  one,  which  might 
end  in  its  oppression  or  absorption,  we 
should  probably  be  called  upon  to  interfere, 
by  protest  certainly,  and  possibly  by  active 
aid  ;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  other  pow- 
ers have  joined  us  in  promising  support  to 
the  State,  and  wo  should  of  course  call  upon 
them  to  join  us  in  a  remonstrance,  and  per- 
haps in  a  prohibition.    "We  should  still  bo 
ready  to  do  our  part,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional right  and  justice  ;  but  wc  should  no 
longer  regard  ourselves,  as  we  once  did,  as 
the  appointed  rectifiers  of  all  wrong,  the  pro- 
tectors of  all  the  weak,  the  natural  allies  of 
all  the  menaced.    Wo  should  not  now  in- 
terfere alone  to  prevent  an  aggrandizement 
of  any  State  which  seemed  to  derange  the 
"balance  of  power,"  unless  it  in  vol  veil  obvi- 
ous danger  or  immediate  injury  to  ourselves. 
This  is  the  third  concession  made  by  "  the 
spirit  of  the  times"  to  the  principles  of  the 
Peace  Society;  and  beyond  this  we  do  not 
think  that  the  nation  is  prepared,  or  that  it 
would  be  wise  or  right  to  go. 

Two  cases,  indeed,  might  occur  (and  nei- 
ther of  them,  we  fear,  are  impossible  con- 
tingencies) where  the  feelings  of  the  people 
and  the  opinions  of  statesmen  would  be  di- 
vided as  to  whether  this  concession  could  bo 
maintained :  viz.,  if  Fiance  were  to  seize  on 
Belgium,  or  Austria  on  Piedmont,  either 
with  a  view  of  annexing  them,  or  of  abol- 
ishing by  force  the  constitutional  rt'giine 
therein.  It  is  possible  that  the  despotio 
powers  of  Europe — their  mutual  jealousies 
at  each  other's  aggrandizement  being  over- 
powered by  their  common  hatred  of  freo 
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institutions — might  connivo  at  such  a  felony, 
and  that  Great  Britain  might  find  herself 
tho  sole  remonstrant.  What  then  ought  she 
to  do  ?  What  course  would  her  new  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  policy  dictate  to  her!  It 
cannot  be  said  that  our  own  seLish  interests 
would  be  seriously  menaced  in  either  case ; 
for  though  France  would  find  her  territory 
greatly  increased  by  the  seizure  of  Belgium, 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  her  aggressive 
strength  would  be  increased  in  an  equal  ra- 
tio, if  we  consider  the  number  of  fortresses 
she  would  havo  to  man,  and  her  uncertain 
hold  upon  the  country  sho  had  overrun.  It 
is  true  we  should  have  lost  a  faithful  ally, 
and  Franco  would  havo  gained  the  splendid 
port  of  Antwerp  ;  but  a  war  would  weaken 
and  impoverish  us  moro  than  the  possession 
of  Belgium  would  enrich  and  strengthen  her. 
It  is  true  that  both  in  Belgium  and  in  the 
Sardinian  dominions  a  prohibitive  would  be 
substituted  for  a  comparatively  liberal  com- 
mercial policy  ;  but  we  havo  long  decided 
that  hostile  tariffs  are  not  admissible  as 
grounds  of  war.  As  far  as  mere  cold  cal- 
culation is  concerned — especially  if  that  cal- 
culation does  not  extend  to  remote  consid- 
erations— it  would  be  most  prudent  for  our 
individual  and  immediate  national  interests 
to  abstain  from  embracing  the  quarrel  of 
tho  two  injured  States.  Nor  indeed,  if  we 
stood  alono,  could  we  embrace  it  with  ef- 
fect. But  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  the 
natural  allies  of  all  constitutional  and  free 
States;  our  sympathies  go  with  them;  we 
feel  that  in  their  maintenance  and  extension 
are  involved  the  dearest  interests  of  hu- 
manity—civilisation and  liberty ;  to  these 
interests  we  are  devotedly  attached ;  to  de- 
fend them  is  the  glorious  mission  of  our 
race  ;  if  Belgium  and  Piedmont  go  without 
a  struggle,  Switzerland  and  Norway  will 
soon  follow,  and  England  will  bo  left  alone, 
not  indeed  "  in  her  glory,"  but  in  her  isola- 
tion and  her  shame.  Would  not  the  cir- 
cumstance that  such  crimes  had  been  per- 
petrated, and  that  sho  had  suffered  them, 
weaken  her  moro  than  twenty  wars  ? 
Would  not  even  Mr.  Cobden — who,  if  he  is 
a  friend  of  peace,  is  a  friend  of  freedom  also 
— who,  if  he  loves  commerce  much,  we 
hope,  loves  justice  yet  more — would  not 
even  he  feel  that  there  are  evils  worse  than 
war,  burdens  heavier  than  taxation,  losses 
more  irreparable  than  money,  interests 
dearer  than  a  mere  trading  and  inglorious 
repose  ?  We  would  encounter  and  sacri- 
fice everything  in  dofenco  of  our  own  free- 
dom, our  own  institutions,  our  own  inde- 
pendence— are  we  to  do  and  venture  nothing 
for  those  of  friends  and  neighbours?  Are 
we  rigidly,  and  on  system,  to  refuse  aid  to 


those  whose  interests,  whose  desires,  whose 
aspirations,  whose  dangers  are  similar  to  our 
own  ?  Is  this  a  principle  which  it  is  wise, 
right,  or  possible  to  carry  out?  Are  we 
quito  certain  that  even  we  may  never  need 
that  assistance  which  we  aro  now  counselled 
coldly  to  refuse  ?  These  considerations  may 
servo  to  shew,  that  tho  doctrine  of  non-in- 
terference or  non-concern  with  European 
affairs,  except  where  our  own  actual  interests 
require  it,  has  not  yet,  and  probably  never 
will,  become  unreservedly  adopted  as  a 
maxim  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Again.  Intervention  in  tho  quarrels  of 
other  nations  may  become  a  matter  both  of 
duty  and  necessity,  even  where  the  grounds 
of  tho  dispute  and  the  interests  at  stake  are 
in  thomselves  wholly  indifferent  to  us,  if  tho 
probable  result  of  the  contest  will  be  either 
tho  dismemberment  or  tho  virtual  loss  of 
independence  of  tho  conquered  State,  and  if 
out  of  that  victory  will  arise  obvious  dan- 
ger to  ourselves  or  to  any  of  our  posses- 
sions,— even  though  that  dangor  bo  not  im- 
mediate. The  present  position  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  offers  a  case  in  point.  There 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Austria 
and  Russia  havo  cast  a  covetous  cyo  upon 
her  territories ;  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
can  be  moro  easy  for  them  than  to  destroy 
and  dismember  her,  if  England  or  France 
do  not  interfere  and  forbid  the  iniquitous 
partition.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  aro  bound  by  positive  engagements  to 
uphold  the  independence  of  Turkey:  but  we 
will  suppose  these  engagements  cancelled  in 
deference  to  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
non-intervention  principle  in  England. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  cither,  that  our  com- 
mercial interests — our  immediato  and  obvi- 
ous ones  at  least — should  induce  us  to  sup- 
port Turkey  rather  than  her  rivals  ;  for  she 
has  the  freest,  and  they  have  tho  most  pro- 
hibitive tariffs  in  Europe*  and  our  exports 
to  her  territories  are  nearly  double  thoso  to 
Russia  and  Austria  together,  and  are  in- 
creasing, while  the  latter  are  falling  off :  but 
this  circumstance  alone  would  not,  accord- 
ing to  our  new  creed,  be  held  to  justify  in- 
terference by  arms  in  her  behalf.  We  think 
also  thore  can  be  little  reason  to  believe 
that  either  the  moral  or  the  material  inter- 
ests of  those  fair  countries  would  benefit  by 
a  transference  from  tho  languid  but  still 
municipal  institutions  of  the  Ottoman  rule, 
to  the  crushing  and  benumbing  despotism, 

*  Turkey  levies  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  our  manu- 
factures, where  Austria  levies  CO  per  cent  Our 
exports  were  as  follows  :— 

To  AiKtria-      To  Ruuia.     To  the  TurkUh 

DolstalflM. 

lS.ifi-7,     £630,000     £1,7S5,000  £3,11*000 
£710,000  £1,372,000 
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of  Austria  or  "Russia :  yet  considerations  of 
this  kind,  we  allow,  would  not  now  be  held 
to  justify  our  armed  interposition  in  the  con- 
test. B"ut  other  and  more  selfish  considera- 
tions aro  at  stake,  to  which  none  who  aspire 
to  the  rank  of  statesmen  can  be  indifferent. 
Egypt  is  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ions, and  through  Egypt  lies  our  most  direct 
and  speedy  communication  with  our  Indian 
Empire.  It  is  of  the  last  importance,  not 
to  say  absolutely  essential,  to  our  interests  ! 
and  almost  to  our  safety  in  that  quarter, 
that  Egypt  should  be  either  in  our  own 
hands  or  in  those  of  a  power  which  can  by 
no  possibility  become  a  rival.  Our  princi- 
ples would  forbid  us  to  join  in  a  dismem- 
berment of  Turkey,  and  so  secure  Egypt  for 
our  owu  share ;  and  if  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  cither  Russia  or  France,  our  closest, 
easiest,  and  readiest  intercourse  with  India 
Mould  be  at  their  mercy.  They  would  thus 
obtain  a  control  and  command  over  us 
which  could  not  be  for  one  moment  permit- 
ted, or  even  contemplated.  England,  there- 
fore, must  interpose  to  prevent  the  dismem- 
berment of  Turkey,  unless  she  be  unscrupu- 
lous enough  to  accept  her  portion  of  the 
spoil.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  even  if  the 
nuzzo-tennine  was  proposed,  that  Egypt 
should  be  independent  and  have  her  inde- 
pendence guaranteed,  she  would  be  pre- 
cisely in  the  Fame  position  as  Turkey  is 
now ; — i.  c,  she  would  exist  only  upon  suf- 
ferance, and  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  whichever  of  the  great  powers 
•was  disposed  to  bully  her  most  effectually : 
■we  should  only  have  transferred  the  seat  of 
future  collision  ;  and  we  should  have  to  de- 
fend Egypt  against  Franco  and  Russia  in 
place  of  defending  Turkey  against  Russia 
and  Austria — with  less  power  of  doing  so. 
What  then  should  we  have  gained  by  our 
inaction  ? 

But  there  is  another  point  from  which 
this  subject  may  be  viewed,  and  whence  a 
similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  The 
steady  policy  of  aggrandizement  which  Rus- 
sia has  pursued  for  a  century  and  a  half,  I 
and  the  singular  success  of  that  policy,  are 
"Well  known.  Since  the  accession  of  Peter 
the  Great,  she  has  extended  her  frontier  700 
miles  towards  Berlin  and  Paris,  630  towards 
Stockholm,  .500  towards  Constantinople, 
and  1000  towards  the  capital  of  Persia  and 
towards  our  Indian  possessions*    In  this  lat- 

*  See  Progress  and  Present  Position  of  Russia  in 
the  Kust, r  where  her  acquisitions  arc  thus  summed 
up  — 

"  Her  acquisition)*  from  Sweden  are  greater  than 
what  remains  of  that  kingdom. 

"  Her  acquisitions  from  Poland  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  Austrian  empire. 

„  "  Her  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Europe  are  of 


ter  direction  she  has  extended  the  influence 
of  her  diplomacy  much  further  even  than  her 
frontier.  She  is  well  aware  that  if  she  can 
either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 


r 
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►proach  near  enough  to  the  bound- 


aries of  our  J^astern  Empire  to  excito  in- 
trigues among  our  subjects  and  hostility 
among  our  warlike  neighbours  there,*  she 
will  be  able  so  to  distract  our  attention,  and 
to  exhaust  our  energies,  as  materially  to 
weaken  our  power  of  meeting,  checking,  and 
counteracting  her  in  Europe,  in  case  our 
mutual  policy  should  bring  us  into  collision, 
or  in  case  she  should  have  schemes  which 
wc  must  watch  and  counterwork.  At  pre- 
sent we  liave,  in  colloquial  phrase,  "  the 
whip  hand  of  her."  We  can  bridle  her  ef- 
fectually, in  case  she  should  intrigue  against 
us  on  the  frontiers  of  Hindostan,  by  sending 
a  fleet  to  the  Sound.  She  has  only  one  Eu- 
ropean access  by  sea — through  the  Baltic; 
and  only  one  great  port — St.  Petersburg. 
Ice  blocks  this  up  during  the  winter,  and  a 
few  line-of-battle  ships  sta'ioned  in  the  nar- 
row seas  of  Denmark,  would  sufli  e  to  block- 
ade it  the  rest  of  tho  year.  We  can  now 
shut  up  tho  communication  of  Russia  with 
the  western  world ;  but  if  she  had  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople  and  Roumelia,  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  countries  would 
be  entirely  changed.  She  would  have  near- 
ly the  finest  port  in  the  world,  and  many 
smaller  ones,  always  open.-  She  would  be 
nearer  to  the  Mediterranean  than  we  are ; 
and,  unless  we  maintained  a  vast  fleet  there, 
Mould  have  the  entire  command  of  the  Le- 
vant. Now,  there  may  be  some  politicians 
who  deny  the  value  of  our  Indian  empire, 
and  are  willing  to  surrender  it.  or  to  submit 
to  have  it  wrested  from  us  ;  but  no  one  who 
docs  not  go  this  length  (and  with  such, 
whatever  justice  there  may  be  in  their  no- 
tions, we  are  not  now  arguing)  could  see 
with  indifference,  or  without  active  interpo- 
sition, any  steps  which  must  result  in  hand- 
ing over  the  city  of  the  Sultan  to  the  grati- 
fied ambition  of  the  Czar. 

The  above  considerations  will  suffice  to 
shew,  that  the  rigid  rule  of  non-interference 


greater  extent  than  the  Pr 
of  the  Rhenish  province*. 

'•  Her  acquisitions  from  Asiatic  Turkey  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  w  hole  of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany. 

"  Her  acquisitions  from  Persia  are  equal  in  extent 
to  England. 

"  Her  acquis itiona  in  Tartary  have  an  area  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Spin. 

"The  acquisition*  she  has  made  in  the  last  sixty- 
four  years  (tip  lo  lMfi)  are  equal  in  extent  and  im- 
portance to  the  whole  Empire  she  had  in  Europe  be- 
fore that  time.'' 
*  This  w  as  the  real  origin  of  the  misjudged  and 
"  wax  in  Augbanistan. 
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in  the  disputes  of  other  rations,  for  which 
Mr.  Cohdcn  and  his  friends  contend,  cannot 
be  made  absolute,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  abnegate  the  defence  of  our  possesions, 
(or  to  abandon  the  most  effective  position 
for  defence,)  and  to  abjure  for  the  future  all 
sympathy  in  the  fate  of  the  free,  and  all  in- 
dignation at  the  oppressions  of  the  strong. 
The  question  of  interference  must  remain 
one  of  discretion  and  degree.  Public  opin- 
ion is  now  strong  enough,  and  has  a  marked 
enough  inclination  to  the  inactive  side,  to 
make  all  our  statesmen  shrink  from  inter- 
vention, unless  it  be  clearly  commanded 
either  by  duty  to  ourselves  which  we  dare 
not  tamper  with,  or  obligations  to  others 
which  we  can  never  quite  shake  off. 

The  question  of  intervention  in  the  inter- 
nal struggles  of  other  states — where  subjects 
are  rising  aganst  their  sovereigns  in  order 
to  extort  from  them  amplejustice  or  freer  in- 
stitutions, or  where  princes  are  striving  to 
crush  ti  e  rights  and  repeal  the  liberties  of 
citizens — stands  quite  apart,  and  admits,  wc 
think,  of  much  readier  decision.  We  arc 
not  of  those  who  hold  that  our  political  sym- 
pathies ought  to  be  bounded  by  the  four 
seas  of  Britain.  It  is  natural  that  we  should 
feel  strongly  in  behalf  of  all  who  are  fight- 
ing for  those  privileges  which  we  have  con- 
quered or  inherited,  of  which  wc  are  so  just- 
ly proud,  for  which  wc  arc  so  reasonably 
thankful.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
feel  otherwise.  Believing  that  with  civil 
and  religious  emancipation,  and  the  institu- 
tions which  are  its  guarantees,  arc  indissolu- 
ubly  bound  up  the  progress  of  civilization, 
the  diffusion  of  happiness,  the  security  of 

{>cace,  and  the  triumph  of  humanity,  wo 
ook  upon  every  nation  which  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining them  as  a  new  ally,  a  fresh  victory, 
and  added  strength ;  and  upon  every  defeat 
which  struggling  patriots  incur  as  "a  heavy 
blow  and  a  great  discouragement"  to  the 
cause  which  lies  nearest  to  our  hearts.  Nor 
do  we  pretend  to  disguise  from  ourselves 
that  our  more  personal  and  selfish  interests 
are  very  generally  involved  in  these  patrio- 
tic strifes,  and  feriously  affected  by  their 
termination.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  slight 
concern  to  us  whether  the  institutions  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  arc  modified  in  a  direc- 
tion which  will  naturally  increase  its  conge- 
niality and  friendly  feeling  towards  us,  or 
in  a  direction  which  will  lead  it  to  look 
upon  us  with  hostility  and  distrust.  It  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  whe- 
ther the  power  of  the  state  is  wielded  by 
the  party  which  admires  us  or  the  party 
which  abhors  us.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  advocates  of  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  or  a  free  commercial  policy 


become  victorious  and  supreme.  It  con- 
cerns us  greatly — both  as  regards  security, 
prosperity,  and  peace — whether  the  rulers 
of  France  are  Parliamentary  Constitutional- 
ists, or  ambitious  soldiers — whether  those 
who  sway  the  destinies  of  that  great  natirn 
are  such  as  will  throw  her  weight  into  the 
popular  or  into  the  despotic  scale,  such  as 
arc  likely  to  stand  side  by  side  with  us,  or 
face  to  face  against  us.  It  concerns  us 
greatly  whether  a  free  Prussia  interposes 
her  patriotic  barrier  between  the  f<  ebfe  lib- 
erties of  Belgium  and  Holland  and  the  ab- 
solutist principles  of  Russia — or  whether 
she  calls  in  Cossack  aid  to  crush  her  discon- 
tented people,  and  pays  away  her  inde- 
pendence for  that  aid.  It  concerns  us  great- 
ly whether  Italy,  which  might  be  so  rich  a 
market  for  our  manufactures,  shall  be  ruled 
by  Austria  which  closes  all  her  ports  Against 
them,  or  by  free  Italians  who  would  admit 
them  freely  and  by  preference.  It  concerns 
us,  too,  whether  the  Roman  States  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Pontiff  whose  principles,  duty, 
and  position,  make  him  the  natural  enemy 
of  our  internal  peace,  wherever  he  has  tho 
power  to  bo  so,  or  by  secular  chiefs  w  ith 
whom  we  should  have  no  connexion  but 
that  of  distant  alliance.  Finally,  it  con- 
cerns us  much  and  seriously  whether  Hun- 
gary— with  her  vast  resources,  her  kindred 
constitution,  and  her  fine  strategic  ai  d  |  oli- 
tical  position — shall  be  under  a  native  gov- 
ernment which  will  develop  those  resources 
into  a  rich  equivalent  for  British  pioduec, 
w  hich  w  ill  maintain  and  strengthen  thai  con- 
stitution till  it  becomes  in  the  E  st  what 
ours  is  in  the  West — a  model  and  a  ciisket 
of  temperate  freedom, — and  which  w  ill  use 
the  critical  position  of  their  country  to  ren- 
der her  a  check  upon  the  ambition  of  the 
two  contiguous  empires  ;  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  shall  be  ground  down  under 
an  alien,  a  leaden,  and  an  ignominious  scep- 
tre which  will  waste  her  wealth,  crush  her 
energies,  annihilate  her  ancient  Parliament, 
and  abuse  her  position  to  press  upon  our 
Ottoman  ally  and  menace  our  Indian  com- 
munications. 

Wc  admit  and  feel  the  full  force  of  all 
these  considerations ;  but  we  maintain, 
nevertheless,  that  all  principles,  both  of  jus- 
tice and  expediency,  peremptorily  forbid  our 
intervention  in  the  internal  revolutionary 
struggles  of  foreign  states — and  this  on  three 
distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  wo 
should  not  for  n  moment  tolerate  such  an  in- 
terference in  our  own  case.  If  a  chartist  re- 
bellion had  broken  out  in  England  in  1848, 
and  had  been  aided  by  French  sympathizers, 
or  if  the  Americans  had  sent  assistance  to 
the  Irish  insurgents,  we  should  have  pro- 
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nounoed  such  conduct  an  insolent  and  un- 
warrantable meddling  with  matters  which 
did  not  concern  them.  We  should  not  even 
have  condescended  to  argue  the  question  of 
propriety  and  right,  but  should  have  told 
our  busy  neighbours  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  in  the  affair,  and  could  not  even  pre- 
tend to  uudcrstand  it ;  and,  indeed,  foreign, 
era  can  very  rarely  be  competent  really  to 
comprehend  to  the  bottom  the  rights  of  such 
cases.  The  facts  are  seldom  fully  known  to 
them,  and  their  principles  of  judgment  are 
seldom  strictly  applicable.  Now,  a  liberty 
which  wo  should  never  dream  of  allowing  to 
others  we  must  not  exorcise  ourselves.  In 
the  second  place,  freedom  must  be  won — 
not  conferred  :  it  must  bo  conquered  by  na- 
tions with  their  own  right  arms,  not  obtain- 
ed for  thern  by  foreign  aid.  And,  without 
pretending  to  deny  that  exceptional  cases 
may  sometimes  occur,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  any  people  who  are 
ripe  for  free  institutions  may  extort  them 
from  their  sovereign,  and  that  if  they  cannot 
achieve  them  for  themselves,  neither  could 
they  maintain  thorn  if  won  for  them  by 
others.  By  inactive  sympathy  to  cheer  the 
strife,  by  friendly  mediation  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, by  ready  recognition  to  reward  and 
consolidate  tho  victory — these  are  the  limits 
which  should  bound  our  intervention.  For, 
in  the  third  place,  if  we  went  beyond  this, 
intervention  on  one  side  could  but  lead  to 
intervention  on  the  other ;  Europe  at  large 
would  be  dragged  into  the  conflict,  and  the 
combatants  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied 
without  the  chances  of  tho  issue  being  ma- 
terially varied.  Our  only  prospect  of  future 
peace  lies  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  our  rule. 

But  l;ero  .,,£*»  of  grcat  difficulty  a„d 
of  vast  importauco  presents  itself —the  great 
practical  question  of  foreign  politics  in  the 
prescut  position  of  affairs.  Having  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  we  will  not  inter- 
fere on  behalf  of  freedom,  are  we  to  allow 
other  powers  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  des- 
potism? Are  we  to  permit  to  them  a  privi- 
lege which  wo  havo  stoically  abnegated  for 
ourselves  ?  Are  we  to  allow  to  tho  Wrong 
an  advantage  which  wo  deny  to  the  Right  I 
It  is  clear  that  the  two  cases  ought  to  be 
judged  of  by  tho  same  law.  Take  the  case 
of  Hungary.  The  principles  of  Russia 
prompted  her  to  sympathize  with  tho  auto- 
cratic claims  of  Austria.  Her  interests  natu- 
rally made  her  dislike  the  idea  of  a  new  and 
perfectly  independent  rule  established  among 
or  over  a  Slavonic  race,  and  dread  the  ex- 
ample of  a  successful  patriotic  struggle  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Poland.  Our  posi- 
tion was  analogous  but  antagonistic.  We 
sympathized  heartily  with  the  Magyar  causo, 


and  we  felt  that  wo  should  ultimately  be 
great  gainers  by  tho  establishment  of  Hun- 
garian independence.  The  right  and  the 
motives  to  interfere  were  similar,  if  not 
equal,  on  both  sides.  If  Russia,  like  our- 
selves, had  abstained  from  all  participation 
in  the  contest,  how  widely  different  would 
tho  issue  have  bcon  ]  Hungary  would  have 
boon  free  and  happy;  Hesse  would  have 
been  saved  ;  Prussia  would  not  have  dared 
to  deal  with  truth  and  freedom  as  sho  has 
done  ;  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
Austria  could  have  conquered  Lombardy ; 
and  certainly  she  could  not  have  exUnded 
her  chains,  as  she  has  now  done,  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  entire  future  would 
havo  been  alterod. 

Now,  without  going  so  far  as  to  pronounce 
that  wo  ought  in  this  case  to  have  departed 
from  our  rule  of  non-intervention,  and  to 
havo  interposed  on  the  one  side  because 
Russia  interfered  on  the  other,  or  that  we 
ought  to  have  forbidden  her  intervention 
under  threat  of  war,  it  is  clear  that  this  rule, 
like  the  former  one,  cannot  be  made  absolute 
without  being  made  universal  also.  We  must 
not  proclaim, — "  Whatever  other  powers 
may  do  in  such  cases,  we  will  take  no  part- 
despots  may  interfere  :  wo  will  not.  Auto- 
crats may  lend  their  strength  to  enable  pa- 
ralytic hands  to  rivet  anew  rusted  and  bro- 
ken chains — freo  states  will  lend  no  counter- 
vailing help  to  awakened  nations  casting  off 
their  fetters,  and  bursting  from  their  grave- 
clothes."  But  wo  must  devote  all  our  exer- 
tions— all  our  "  power,  might,  Authority,  and 
amity" — all  the  resources  of  our  wealth, 
all  the  influence  of  our  diplomacy,  all  the 
advantages  of  accident — to  procure  the  re- 
cognition and  adoption  of  the  principle  of 

NON-INTERFERENCE  BETWEEN  SOVEREIGNS  AND 

subjects  as  an  established  maxim  of  the 
law  of  nations.  When  wo  have  succeeded 
in  this,  our  mission  will  havo  been  fulfilled, 
and  wo  shall  feel  no  anxiety  about  future 
consequences.  In  the  meantime,  wo  must 
so  far  rigidly  adhere  to  tho  principle  w  hich 
we  are  labouring  to  got  recognised,  as  to 
interfere  only  to  prevent  interference : — the 
whon,  tho  where,  the  how,  and  the  how  far, 
wo  aro  to  do  even  this,  must  remain,  like 
other  points,  questions  of  discretion  and 
degree. 

On  one  point  of  our  international  relations 
which  has  lately  excited  great  attention,  the 
policy  of  England  is  explicit,  peremptory, 
and  unalterably  fixed,  viz.,  the  right  of  asy- 
lum to  the  unfortunate  of  every  country,  of 
every  olass,  of  every  shado  of  political  opin- 
ion. This  has  long  been  her  proud  privi- 
lege ;  and  she  will  retain  it  as  long  as  she 
remains  a  nation.  England  has  always  been 
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the  sanctuary — sometimes  the  sole  sanctua- 
ry— of  the  world.  Against  crime  only — 
such  crime  as  is  punishable  by  tho  lawB  and 
condemned  by  the  moral  sense  of  all  ci- 
vilized uatious — has  she  closed  her  doors. 
To  misfortune,  to  failure,  to  heresy,  to  im- 
prudence, to  political  iniquity  even,  she  has 
always  afforded,  if  not  a  welcome,  at  least 
a  refuge.  Huguenots  flying  from  the  fiery 
inflictions  of  bigotry ;  patriots  escaping  from 
the  wreck  of  baffled,  and  perhaps  indofensi- 
ble,  rebellion  ;  monarchs  flying  from  tho 
vengeance,  just  or  unjust,  of  their  subjects ; 
the  victims  of  brutal  tyranny,  the  victims 
of  reactionary  license— all  alike  have  found 
in  England  a  shelter  and  a  home.  The  un- 
fortunate of  every  country,  of  every  rank, 
and  of  every  cause,  have  been  received  in- 
discriminately; without  hesitation  aud  with- 
out inquiry.  Prime  ministers  who  have 
grown  grey  in  despotism,  sovereigns  who 
have  disgraced  their  thrones,  regicides  and 
revolutionists  who  have  stained  tho  holy 
cause  .and  dishonoured  the  great  name  of 
freedom,  have  sometimes  found  themselves 
side  by  side,  helpless  and  disarmed,  peti- 
tioners alike  for  the  protection  of  England's 
shield.  We  sheltered  the  Bourbons  whom 
the  first  French  devolution  drove  away  ;  we 
sheltered  the  patriots  who  had  upset  them, 
when  their  more  brutal  colleagues  turned 
upon  them ;  we  sheltered  Charles  X.  after 
his  wicked  ordo nuances  ;  wo  sheltered  Louis 
Philippe  after  his  strange  discomfiture;  we 
sheltered  Guizot,  who  had  fallen  with  him  ; 
we  sheltered  Thiers,  who  had  helped  to 
overturn  him ;  we  sheltered  oven  Led ru  Rol- 
lin  and  Louis  Blanc,  when  the  defeat  of 
their  scandalous  attempts  at  a  bloody  coun- 
ter-revolution drove  them  to  a  hasty  flight ; 
we  sheltered  Mazzini  the  patriot  ofltaly,  and 
Kossuth  the  patriot  of  Hungary;  and  we 
sheltered  Metternich,  the  tyrant  and  enemy 
of  both.  We  asked  no  questions  :  wc  received 
alike  those  with  whom  we  most  sympathiz- 
ed, and  those  whom  we  most  detested  :  mis- 
fortune and  danger  were  the  sole  qualifica- 
tions needed. 

If  our  principle  of  reception  had  been  dif- 
ferent ;  if  we  had  been  discriminating  and 
one  sided  in  our  hospitality  ;  if  wc  had  af- 
forded an  asylum  to  thoso  only  who  had 
been  defeated  in  a  good  cause ;  if  we  had 
Welcomed  only  the  fugitives  from  monarchi- 
cal oppression,  and  closed  our  doors  against 
the  fugitives  from  popular  vengeance, — it  is 
clear  that  we  should  have  ceased  to  be  pro- 
tectors, and  should  have  become  partisans. 
In  that  case  foreign  nations  might  well  have 
looked  upon  our  partial  sanctuary  with  an 
evil  and  a  jealous  eye ;  they  might  have  felt 
with  justice  that  we  were  a  dangerous  enemy 


in  tho  gniso  and  under  tho  shelter  of  neutra- 
lity ;  and  have  denounced  us  as  a  nuisance 
to  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations.  It 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  defend  such  an  inequitable  course  of  con- 
duct ;  and  we  could  scarcely  have  complained 
of  any  injustices  and  annoyances  that  were 
inflicted  in  retaliation.  But  when  the  system 
on  which  we  have  steadily  acted  has  been 
notoriously  tho  reverse  of  this;  when  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Austria,  whoso  policy  wo 
detested,  and  who  now  dares  to  bully  and 
complain,  found  a  sure  and  ready  refuge  on 
our  shores;  and  when  Louis  Napoleon,  whose 
conduct  we  all  condemn,  and  who  has  sinco 
threatened  both  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
was  hospitably  sheltered  both  in  Switzer- 
land and  here,  and  made  both  countries  tho 
starting-points  for  his  criminal  enterprises 
against  France, — what  an  amount  of  strange 
assurance  does  it  not  show  in  these  go- 
vernments to  remonstrate  against  the  liber, 
ality  of  a  system  by  which  no  one  has  profit- 
ed more  largely  than  themselves !  But  they 
may  rest  assured,  that  Kngland  values  her 
privilege  of  affording  shelter  even  to  the 
guilty  and  ungrateful,  far  too  highly  to  en- 
dure the  smallest  curtailment  or  infringe- 
ment of  it ;  and  that  when  the  course  of 
events  shall  again  compel  the  chiefs  of  Aus- 
tria and  France  to  seek  the  sanctuary,  which 
they  now  desire  to  limit  or  to  close,  their 
misfortunes  only  will  be  remembered,  and 
their  want  of  courtesy  and  generosity  for- 
gotten.* 

We  havo  expressed  ourselves  the  more 
strongly  with  respect  to  the  universality 
and  inviolability  of  the  right  of  sanctuary 
which  wo  claim  for  our  country,  because  we 
have  to  combat  an  error  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, sometimes  maintained  by  the  more 
ardent  and  incousiderate  lovers  of  freedom. 
There  are  some  among  us  who  contend  not 
only  for  the  right  of  England  to  shelter  re- 
fugees from  any  cause,  but  also  for  the  right 
of  these  refugees  to  make  use  of  the  safety 
from  pursuit  thus  afforded  to  them,  to  plot 
and  to  prepare  expeditions  against  the  go- 
vernments from  which  we  are  protecting 
them.  The  right  to  rebel,  to  conspire,  to 
organize  insurrection,  they  consider  to  be 
inalienable  in  patriots,  whatever  be  their 
circumstances  and  position  ;  and  that  tho 
fact  of  their  exile  can  in  no  way  place  tliat 
right  in  abeyance.  We  hold  this  doctrine 
to  be  both  daugerous  and  indefensible  ;  and 
we  think  it  is  very  important  at  this  con- 

*  It  is  however  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  French 
Emperor  has  recently  refused  to  join  Austria  in  her 
protest  against  English  hospitality,  on  the  express 
ground  of  the  debt  which  he  himself  owed  to  it  in 
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juncture  to  place  clearly  before  the  refugees 
ami  their  more  reckless  upholders,  the  prin- 
ciples which  both  justice  and  sound  policy 
proclaim. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  sentiments 
"of  decorum  and  generosity  should  teach 
those  whom  we  have  received  and  sheltered 
in  their  misfortune,  to  do  nothing  which  can 
subject  their  protectors  to  embarrassment 
or  annoyance.  To  act  otherwise  is  to  re- 
turn evil  for  good.  There  seems  to  us  little 
courage,  and  less  gratitude,  in  the  inconsi- 
derate  and  selfish  zeal  of  those  patriots  w  ho, 
having  readied  a  place  of  safety,  turn  round 
on  their  pursuers,  and  from  behind  the  broad 
clonk  to  the  protection  of  which  they  had 
fled,  di-charge  or  prepare  to  discharge 
weapons  w  hich,  while  in  the  open  field,  they 
had  been  unable  to  wield,  or  which  had 
broken  in  their  hands.  To  embroil  those 
who  had  saved  them  with  those  from  whom 
they  had  been  saved  ;  to  make  the  act  of 
prohetion  one  of  needless  difficulty  and 
danger;  to  make  the  sanctuary  a  basis  for 
■warlike  operations, — seem  to  us  proceedings 
from  which  honourable  and  noble-minded 
nun  would  instinctively  recoil.  Twice,  in- 
deed, within  twenty  years,  have  these  things 
been  done,  and  both  tinjes  by  the  same 
men.  It  was  reserved  for  Louis  Napoleon 
to  repay  the  hospitality  of  Switzerland  by 
the  enterprise  of  Strasbourg,  and  that  of 
England  by  the  enterprise  of  Boulogne. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we,  as  a  rule  of  national  policy,  ac- 
knowledge all  governments  dc  facto,  how- 
ever they  originate,  and  whatever  bo  the 
principle  on  w  hich  they  are  based.  We  arc 
on  terms  of  amity,  and  in  alliance,  with  the 
rulers  of  every  country  with  which  we  are 
not  at  w  ar.  We  may  harbour  their  enemies 
when  defeated — as  we  harbour  mariners 
when  shipw  recked — but  we  may  not  assist 
them,  nor  allow  them  to  make  use  of  us  to 
injure  and  assail  our  allies.  When  wo  see 
two  men  lighting  in  the  street,  the  feelings 
of  humanity  induce  us  to  open  our  doors  to 
the  one  who  is  disarmed  and  overthrown, 
without  any  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
quarrel  or  the  justice  of  his  cause;  but  we 
do  not  allow  him  to  fire  from  our  windows 
upon  his  ha  filed  and  exposed  antagonist ; — 
it  is  enough  if  we  allow  him  to  recover  his 
breath,  and  to  recruit  his  strength.  If  we 
do  more  than  this,  we  cease  to  be  merely 
the  friends  of  mercy  and  humanity,  and 
make  ourselves  partieipes  crimin is.  We  de- 
scend from  a  proud  eminence,  and  take  up 
an  indefensible  position.  If,  indeed,  we 
subjected  all  claimants  for  hospitality  who 
fly  to  our  chores  to  a  rigid  examination,  and 
admitted  none  whoso  cause  was  not  just 


and  whose  conduct  was  not  pure,  it  might 
be  urged  w  ith  some  show  of  reason,  that  we 
should  be  doing  no  wrong  in  permitting 
them  to  continue  their  warfare  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  our  entrenchments 
and  our  walls  : — but  it  is  notorious  that 
we  do  not  do  this;  and  if  we  did,  we 
should  become  partisans  and  not  protectors ; 
wc  should  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  to 
our  ostensible  allies,  and  should  make  our- 
selves sharers  in  the  war. 

It  may  be  pleaded  that  it  is  hard  that 
patriots  should  be  thus  debarred  from  striv- 
ing in  the  cause  of  their  bleeding  country, — 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  witness 
her  sufferings  and  her  wrongs,  while  for- 
bidden to  lift  a  hand  or  strike  a  blow  on  her 
behalf.  It  is  hard :  but  it  is  the  price  at 
which  they  have  purchased  their  safety  ;  it  is 
the  condition  of  the  asylum  in  which  they 
have  found  refuge.  If  they  violate  the  con- 
dition, they  forfeit  the  protection  of  the 
sanctuary.  "  They  must  remember  that  they 
would  have  had  no  greater  freedom  of 
action  elsew  here.  If  they  had  fled  to  other 
countries,  they  might  have  been  given  up, 
and  at  all  events  would  have  been  more 
watched  and  restrained  than  here.  If  they 
had  remained  in  their  own  land,  and  been 
slain  or  thrown  into  prison,  their  power  of 
patriotic  action  would  have  been  equally 
destroyed.  They  must  "  bide  their  time 
in  patience  and  in  peace;  doubtless  it  will 
come,  if  their  cause  be  just.  Hut  Great 
Britain  can  no  more  permit  her  shores  to  be 
made  the  arena  for  the  plots  of  patriots 
against  triumphant  and  established  mon- 
archs,  than  for  those  of  exiled  despots 
against  free  and  popular  governments.  If 
she  allowed  either,  she  would  soon  become 
an  unendurable  annoyance,  and  an  anomaly 
among  nations. 

Our  law  s  on  this  he  id  are  clear  and  just 
As  we  act  with  regard  to  our  own  subjects, 
so  shall  we  act  tow  aids  the  foreign  refugees 
who  have  sought  shelter  on  our  shore*** 
To  neither  do  we  allow  actual  con<=piiaeics, 
or  overt  acts  of  preparations  against  allied 
governments,  any  more  than  we  should 
against  our  own.  We  enter  into  no  inquiry 
as  to  the  purity  and  justice  of  the  patriotic 
cause,  or  the  villany  of  the  ruler  against 
whom  the  preparations  are  directed.  We 
prohibit  and  shall  punish  them  with  equal 
percmptoriiiess,  whether  designed  to  act 
against  constitutional  governments  or  des- 


*  Our  Trime  Minister,  ami  our  first  legal  aiilboritiei 
have  announced  that  our  common  law'iakrs  cogni- 
zance of  all  plots  again*!  foreign  *ovemments  con- 
cocted within  this  realm,  and  is  quite  competent  to 
deal  with  them,  it  satiMactory  evidence  of  iheir  ex- 
istence can  be  procured. 
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potic  ones.  7Vo«  Tyriusve  mihi  nulfo  dis- 
crimine  ajctur.  We  are  not  judges  <>f  the 
right — we  are  simply  keepers  of  tho  peace 
on  our  own  soil.  And  all  who  value  the 
inviolability  of  our  Island  Sanctuary,  and 
the  impartiality  with  which  its  shelter  is 
afforded  to  the  unfortunate  of  every  sect, 
— all  who  as  Englishmen  regard  the  dignity 
of  their  country,  or  as  foreigners  regard  the 
sacred  principle  to  which  in  tho  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  they  may  one  day  owo  their 
safety, — should  join  in  deprecating  in  tho 
strongest  manner  the  ungenerous  ingratitude 
of  those  w  ho  abuse  our  hospitality,  and  who 
repay  the  benefit  by  compromising  the 
benefactor. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  existing  territorial  ar- 
rangements of  Europe  are  destined  to  be 
permaneut.  Ono  of  the  most  marked  poli- 
tical features  of  the  present  time  is,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality— the  tendency  of  peoples  to  group 
themselves  according  to  their  natural  affini- 
ties. Existing  arrangements  outrage  and 
contradict  this  spirit  in  every  quarter ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  so,  bear  their  doom 
written  on  their  face.  Tho  military  occu- 
pation of  Lombardy  and  Hungary  by  Aus- 
tria, especially,  exists  in  defiance,  ono  might 
almost  say,  of  the  laws  of  nature.  No 
unions  can  be  permanent  in  this  age  that  are 
not  based  upon  consanguinity  of  some  sort. 
Now  there  are  five  or  six  principal  races  in 
Europe,  on  the  due  combination  of  whoso 
scattered  elements  depend  the  sole  condi- 
tions of  a  lasting  and  beneficial  peace — the 
Sclavonic,  tho  Toutonic,  tho  Italian,  the 
French,  and  the  British.  (To  these  perhaps 
we  ought  to  add  the  Mag v ars.  Of  the 
minor  ones — the  Swedes,  Danes,  Dutch, 
Belgians,  Norwegians,  Swiss,  and  Spanish — 
we  need  not  speak.)  These,  amid  all  their 
dialects,  subdivisions  and  varieties,  yet  re- 
tain their  several  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked  features.  Yet  how  they  are  now 
split  up !  Germany  docs  not  embrace  all 
the  Germans,  and  rules  many  who  are  uot 
Germans.  The  rough  and  uuharmouizing 
Teuton  extends  his  barbaric  sceptre  over 
Sclaves,  Magyars,  and  Italians.  Some  of 
the  Sclavonians  are  under  Prussian,  some 
under  Austrian,  some  under  Turkish  rule. 
France  again  has  Corsica,  which  is  essen- 
tially Italian,  and  lias  not  Savoy,  which  in 
most  characteristics  is  unquestionably 
French.  These  reflections  all  point  to  some 
not  distant  remodelling  of  tho  European 
commonwealth,  and  to  tho  importance  of 
deciding  in  timo  on  what  principles  wo  are 
to  deal  with  the  several  problems  of  the 


future,  as  they  shall  successively  present 
themselves  for  solution. 


Art.  III. — mppohjtus  and  his  Age  ;  or,  the 
Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  under  Commodus  and  Alexander 
Severus:  and  Ancient  and  Modern  Chris- 
tianity and  Divinity  compared.  By  Chris- 
tian Charles  Josias  Bunsen,  D.C.L.  4 
vols.    London,  1852. 

Volumes  so  significant,  in  all  respects,  as 
these  of  Dr.  Bunsen,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
wide  attention, and  provoke  much  discussion. 
Apart  from  the  deep  interest  of  their  subject, 
they  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  as  addressed 
to  tho  English  public  in  their  own  language, 
by  a  foreigner,  at  once  of  much  political 
eminence,  and  of  varied  and  profound 
accomplishments — above  all,  of  acknowl- 
edged learning,  earnest  convictions,  and  high 
dignity  and  purity  of  aim  as  a  Christian 
scholar.  They  arc  the  product  not  merely 
of  the  private  researches  of  the  author,  but, 
in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  of  the  remarkablo 
combination  of  opportunities  which  he  has 
possessed  of  investigating  the  present  state 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Church  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  his  own  and  other  lands. 
This  alone  gives  them  a  character  of  unusual 
importance.  It  is  rarely  that  we  hear  a 
thoroughly  well-informed,  honest,  and  digni- 
fied voice,  professing  to  represent  tho  senti- 
ments of  one  country,  speak  of  the  Christian 
character  and  relations  of  another.  Thero 
has  been  so  much  exclusivcness  in  Theology 
as  in  other  matters, — so  much  mutual  mis- 
interpretation of  religious  phenomena  both 
of  Doctrine  and  Life,  that  it  is  something 
quite  welcome  to  listen  to  the  thoughts  of  a 
man  like  Dr.  Bunsen,  on  great  Christian 
topics  of  paramount  interest  for  the  futuro 
welfare  both  of  Germany  and  England.  It 
were  strange  indeed,  if  such  a  man, — who  to 
tho  deep  earnestness  and  fresh  ideality  of 
the  Teutonic  mind,  has  striven  to  unite  the 
concrete  tastes,  and  homely  practicality  of 
the  English, — should  not  have  something  to 
say  on  these  subjects,  worthy  of  a  patient 
and  attentive  audience  in  both  countries. 
For  ourselves,  we  own  we  looked  forward  to 
Dr.  Bunsen's  book  with  a  hopeful  confidence, 
founded  on  such  reflections  ;  and  it  is,  in  a 
corresponding  spirit,  that  we  now  proceed  to 
examine  what  he  has  written.  Wo  feel 
bound  to  consider  tho  work  from  a  very 
Catholic  point  of  view,  and  to  judge  of  its 
spocial  contributions  to  tho  advancement  of 
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Christian  science,  in  somewhat  of  the  same 
large  and  liberal  spirit  that  speak  to  us  from 
every  page  of  these  volumes. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  adopt  a 


jects*  of  the  author's  research  which  his  plan 
furnishes,  and  the  living  and  penetrating 
process  of  criticism,  to  which  he  sees  them 
submitted.    There  is  a  freshness  and  reality 


different  mode  of  treatment,  and  from  our  about  this,  that  may  have  to  him  a  greater 
special  standing  point,  to  dispose  summarily  charm,  than  any  mere  well  compacted  and 
of  the  contents  of  this  work,  here  in  a  friend- !  skilfully  limned  picture.  And,  at  any  rate, 
ly,  and  there  in  a  hostile  spirit,  as  they  bear  '  it  is  the  best  preparation  for  such  a  work, 
upon  our  own  position  ;  but  such  a  mode  of  when  any  one  hereafter  may  have  the  cour- 
criticism,  while  utterly  uncongenial  to  our- j  age  to  undertake  it. 

solves,  were  a  thankless  and  unprofitable  t  The  occasion  of  the  book  now  before  us 
task  for  our  readers.  We  have  at  once,  we  f  is,  no  doubt,  already  familiar  to  many  of  our 
hope,  too  much  humility,  and  too  much  readers ;  and  we  shall  therefore  only  dwell 
candour  to  act  in  this  way  ;  while  our  j  on  it  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
keen  sense  of  the  exigencies  of  Christian  troduce  us  to  the  wider  and  more  significant 
science  at  this  time  in  our  own  country  j  topics,  which  must  chiefly  engage  us. 
were  sufficient,  apart  from  any  other  consider- 1    Among  various  other  Greek  manuscripts 


ntion,  to  make  us  hail  this  work  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  discuss  it  after  a  different  fashion. 

The  contents  of  Dr.  ftunscn's  four  volumes 
are  of  a  very  multifarious  kind ;  and,  on  a 
first  view,  apt  even  to  seem  somewhat  con- 
fusing. A  closer  intimacy  with  them,  how- 
ever, brings  to  light  the  thread  of  connexion 


brought  from  Mount  Athos  to  Paris  in  1842, 
and  deposited  in  the  Great  National  Library, 
there  was  an  anonymous  one  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  written  on  cotton  paper,  and 
registered  as  a  book  "  On  all  Heresies,"  It 
failed  for  some  time  to  attract  any  special 
notice;  but  the  attention  of  M.  Emanuel 
which  binds  them  all  together,  or,  at  least, 1  Miller,  a  functionary  of  the  institution,  being 
the  common  and  noble  aim  in  which  they  f  at  length  directed  to  it,  by  some  fragments 


of  Pindar,  and  of  an  unknown  lyric  poet 
which  it  contained,  he  was  led  to  examine 
it  more  closely,  and  to  adopt  the  conclusion, 
that  it  was  a  lost  treatise  of  Origen.  Under 
this  persuasion,  he  offered  it  for  publication 


all  unite.  We  must  be  permitted,  at  the 
same  time,  to  regret  that  the  author  has 
preferred  giving  us  the  fruit  of  his  researches 
into  early  Christian  history,  and  the  age  of 
Hlppolytus  in  particular,  in  tho  present  frag- 
mentary ami  detached  shape,  to  any  attempt  \  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  whose 
to  exhibit  a  complete  picture  of  that  age.  j  press,  it  appeared  in  1851,  under  the  editor- 
To  the  latter  task  he  professes  his  incompe.  j  ship  of  M.  Miller,  and  bearing  the  title 
tencc.  Put,  surely,  if  to  any  Christian  Origenis  Philosophumena  sivc  omnium 
scholar  of  the  day  we  might  look  for  such  a  i  hacresium  refutatio."  Shortly  after,  it  was 
work,  it  would  be  to  the  author  of  the  pres- 1  studied  by  Dr.  Bunscn,  and  the  conclusions 
cnt  volumes,  combining,  as  he  does,  in  so  i  at  which  he  arrived  regarding  it,  were  the 
remarkable  a  degree,  depth  of  critical  re-  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  work. 


search  and  philosophical  spirit,  with  the 
richest  gifts  as  a  writer — the  most  lofty  yet 
chastened  eloquence, — and  a  finely  descrip- 
tive skill  when  he  chooses  to  exert  it — the 
comparatively  rare  endowments  of  his  crit- 
ical and  philosophical  countrymen.  What  he 
seems  to  want,  however,  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  woiks,  (and  what  we  fancy  serves  to 
explain  their  deficiencies  in  point  of  form,) 
is  that  quiet  harmony  of  power — that  sense 
of  grace  as  well  as  of  strength,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  so  peculiarly  Eng- 


These  were  to  the  following  effect,  as  he  has 
himself  expressed  them  : — 

First,  That  the  work  before  us  is  genuine, 
but  not  by  Origen. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  the  work  of  Tlippoly- 
tus,  a  person  much  celebrated,  but  very 
little  known. 

Tftirdly,  That  the  celebrated  father  and 
martyr,  Ilippolytus,  was  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  Bishop  of  the  harbour 
of  Pome  Portus,  but  neither  an  Arab,  nor 
an  Arabian  bishop,  as  a  Frenchman  imagined 


lish,  and  which  certainly  seems  to  come  he  might,  and  Cave  said  he  must  have  been, 
much  more  naturally  to  the  English  mind,  j  Fourthly,  That  this  book  is  full  of  valua- 
if  it  sometimes  be  at  the  cost  of  depth,  and  j  ble  authentic  extracts  from  lost  writers, 


a  far-reaching  speculative  insight, 

While  regretting  that  Dr.  Bunsen  has  not 
seen  meet  to  attempt  in  a  more  perfect  lit- 
erary form,  the  delineation  upon  which  the 
whole  contents  of  these  volumes  yet  more 
or  less  bear,  it  is  but  right  to  add,  that  this 


It  is  the  object  of  the  first  of  the  present 
volumes,  •which  consists  of  five  letters 
addressed  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  bears 


*  It  has  been  regretted,  (ami  we  think  with  just- 
ice,) considering  the  general  character  and  extent  of 
I  his  work,  that  Dr.  Bunsen  has  not  embraced  in  it  (in 
detect  is,  to  the  scholar,  perhaps  more  than  Jull  anJ  in  the  original)  the  recovered  treatise 

balanced  by  the  direct  contact  with  the  sub- 1  attributed  to  Hippolytus. 


*  "  Hippolytus its 
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the  special  title  of  "The  Critical  Enquiry," 
to  establish  these  conclusions;  and  there 
can  scarcely  remain  any  doubt  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  this  part  of  the  work  is  ac- 
complished.* In  the  second  volume,  Dr. 
Bunsen  pursues  his  task,  in  the  twofold  form 
of  a  series  of  w  Philosophical  Aphorisms" 
and  "Historical  Fragments," — the  former 
having  a  very  general  reference,  but  possess- 
ing great  significance  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thor's whole  scheme  of  thought  and  method 
of  historical  research — the  latter  setting 
forth  some  special  points  of  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  Hippolytus  and  his  age.  The  third 
and  fourth  volumes  carry  out  the  subject 
into  the  wider  field  of  the  life  and  dootrines 
of  the  Ancient  Church,  and  Hippolytus, 
save  in  "The  Apology,"  which  opens  the 
fourth  volume,  appears  somewhat  in  the 
background. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  in  dealing  with  this 
mass  of  varied  materials,  we  shall  be  best 
able  to  grasp  something  like  their  compass, 
and  shall  certainly  best  enter  into  their 
meaning  and  intention,  by  considering,  in 
the  first  place,  the  critical  meUiod  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  work,  and  then  some 
prominent  results  which  it  presents  for  our 
consideration.  To  treat  amply  the  different 
subjects  suggested  in  such  a  book  is,  of 
course,  equally  beyond  our  profession  and 
our  space.  W  e  are  only  anxious,  meantime, 
to  present  a  few  of  its  more  important  as- 
pects, especially  in  their  bearing  on  some 
questions  of  great  and  present  interest ;  an 

*  In  expressing  our  conviction  of  the  succesa  with 
which  Dr.  Bunsen  has  executed  the  part  of  his  work, 
relating  to  the  authorship  of  the  recovered  treatise, 
we  must  not  yet  be  supposed  to  concur  in  the  valid- 
ity of  the  whole  course  of  criticism  by  which  he  has 
reached  his  conclusions.  As  will  atterwards  appear, 
we  object  to  many  portions  of  this  criticism.  That 
very  portion  of  it,  on  which  he  places  most  reliance, 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  recovered  work  with  that 
which  Photius  had  before  him,  we  think  very  doubt- 
ful ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  forming  an  in- 
dependent judgment  in  the  matter,  we  are  clearly 
inclined  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Duncker,  that 
the  "little  book"  ^ini.'-..  .)  spoken  of  by. Photius 
was  not  the  present  larger  treatise,  which  (even  with 
the  curtailments  indicated  by  Dr.  Bunsen)  could 
scarcely  have  received  this  appellation,  but  thrt 
ehorter  and  earlier  sketch  on  the  same  subject  to 
which  Hippol ytus  alludes  in  his  preface.  This  sug- 
gestion has  the  merit  of  having  satisfied  Dr.  Jacobi, 
who,  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Druttchc  Ztittchrift 
fiir  Chntttirhe  Wiftttuchaft  und  Chri$l!ickr$  Lebcn, 
(21st  June  to  19lh  July  18131.)  on  the  present  work, 
had  felt  the  difficulty  of  attributing  it  to  Hippolytus, 
while  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  not  being  the  pro- 
duction of  Origen,  (Basilidet  Sententias,  Etc.,  illus- 
trate J.  L.  Jacobi.  Berolini :  1852.)— At  the  same 
time  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusive  eflect 
of  Dr.  Bunsen's  labours,  as  a  whole,  in  his  first  vol- 
ume. He  has  established,  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  the  three  heads  with  which  he  sets  out — if  he 
has  vet,  we  think,  in  some  cases  pushed  his  critical 
confidence  to  an  unwarrantable 


application  of  the  work,  which,  as  it  is  never 
lost  sight  of  throughout,  is  undoubtedly  the 
view  in  which  it  principally  claims  our 
attention.  Some  of  the  investigations  in 
the  field  of  early  Patristic  literature  which 
it  suggests,  may  subsequently  receive  atten- 
tion in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  very  pe- 
culiar importance  which  Dr.  Bunsen  attaches 
to  the  critical  and  historical  method,  of  which 
this  book  is  so  direct  and  distinguished  a 
product,  if  from  no  other  reason,  than  the 
very  earnest  and  emphatic  way  in  which  he 
repeatedly  forces  it  upon  our  notice.  While 
writing  in  English,  and  anxious  to  win  au- 
dience from  those  sincere  and  thoughtful 
minds  among  us,  whose  ear  he  alone  solicits, 
he  takes  care  to  assure  us  that  the  inspiration 
of  his  book  is  German — a  fact  which  at  the 
6ame  time  is  patent  on  almost  every  page 
of  it. 

"  If  I  have  not  entirely  failed,"  he  writes  in  his 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  (p.  1G,)  "in  my 
efforts  to  elicit  truth  out  of  the  records  of  thought, 
and  out  of  the  annals  of  history,  which  are  now 
opened  to  us  for  the  first  time,  I  owe  it  to  the 
resources  of  thought  and  learning  which  I  have 
found  in  the  standard  workH  of  modem  German 
divinity  and  philology,  and  which  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  apply  to  this  subject.  Deeply  impressed 
as  I  am  with  my  unworthinessto  reprenent  either, 
I  still  trust  to  have  by  this  process,  and  by  the 
very  important  contents  of  the  newly  discovered 
book,  sufficiently  shewn  the  real  nature  and  the 
superiority  of  the  German  method  of  inquiry,  and 
the  satisfactory  results  already  obtained.  Now, 
if  this  be  the  case,  I  believe  also  that  I  have  en- 
abled every  thinking  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
whether  there  is  much  wisdom  in  ignoring1,  and 
whether  there  be  not  great  injustice  and  presump- 
tion in  calumniating  the  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Germany,  and  in  vilifying  Germany  and  German 
divinity.  I  frankly  own,  that  I  have  considered 
it  my  duty  to  avail  myself  of  a  subject  entirely 
new  and  fresh,  and  belonging  to  the  neutral  do- 
main  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  a 
problem  which  is  placed  at  the  same  time  beforo 
all  Christian  nations,  in  order  to  test  the  real  re- 
sult and  worth  of  what  each  of  them  has  hitherto 
done  in  that  field  of  thought  and  research." 

Wo  cannot  mistake  these  and  similar  u^ 
teranccs,  which  abound  in  Dr.  Bunsen's 
work.  It  is  obvious  that  our  author,  with 
the  whole  school  to  which  he  belongs,  be- 
lieves that  he  wields  an  instrument  of  a 
more  powerful  and  successful  kind  than  has  . 
hitherto  been  employed  in  the  field  of  his- 
torical investigation, — above  all,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Christianity.  And  whatever  men 
may  think  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
of  German  research  applied  to  Christian 
subjects — however  startling  and  monstrous 
may  be  the  conclusions  which  in  cer  ain 
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quarters  this  research  lias  reached,  it  argues 
equal  ignorance  and  presumption  in  any  to 
suppose  that  we  may  safely  disregard  the 
labours  of  our  neighbours  as  if  they  were 
mere  intellectual  jeux  (Tesprit ;  or  that,  from 
a  stern  distance,  we  may  denounce  and 
abuse  them,  as  the  mere  wantonness  of  un- 
bridled and  irrevorent  imagin-itions.    It  is 
not  possible,  we  think,  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  true  progress  of  Christian 
science  and  literature  in  our  country  at  this 
moment,  could   adopt  a  more  mistaken 
course  than  this  :  and  on  this  simple  ground, 
that,  let  the  special  character  of  German 
theology  be  what  it  may, — and  sad  enough 
it  surely  is,  in  many  aspects,  to  the  Christ- 
bit  heart, — there  is  yet  in  almost  every 
present  phase  of  that  theology,  and  certainly 
not  least  in  the  most  revolutionary  phase 
of  all,  a  spirit  of  earnostness,  united  with  a 
living  idea  or  method,  which,  under  whatever 
opposition  and  abuse,  (and  under  these  only 
the  more,)  will  continue  to  draw  to  itself 
much  of  the  sympathy  of  the  advancing 
culture  of  our  age.    This  is  indeed  the  secret 
of  the  constant  inroads  of  Germanism 
among  us,  in  spite  of  all  warning  and  de- 
fensive strategy.    It  is  because  thero  is  in  it, 
to  the  ardent  and  youthful  mind,  weary  of 
controversy  circulating  in  channels  in  which 
intelligence  has  ceased  spontaneously  to 
flow,  a  freshness  and  unworn  strength,  di- 
rected to  reach  a  deeper  and  broader  rosting 
place  for  Christian  thought.  Pondering 
often  on  this  matter,  so  closely  connected 
with  the  prospects  of  Christian  truth  and 
the  religious  life  among  us,  we  remain  firmly 
of  this  opinion, — while  convinced  at  the 
same  time  how  much  mere  vanity  and  spu- 
rious liborality  also  mingle  in  this  German 
movement    But  let  tho  forco  of  these  cor- 
rupting elements  bo  what  it  may,  we  can- 
not conceal  from  ourselves  that,  in  the  heart 
of  the  prevailing  sympathies  to  which  we 
refer,  there  is  to  be  found  something  genuine, 
and  suggestive  of  a  real  want  in  our  own 
habits  of  Christian  thought  und  research, — 
something  therefore  which  no  Platonic  irony, 
no  clever  reductioncs  ad  absurdum,  and  still 
less  any  mere  denunciation,  are  able  to 
destroy.   This  genuine  impulse  after  princi- 
ples more  profound  and  comprehensive,  in 
the  region  of  Christian  thought,  than  our 
British  past  theology  presents, — a  phenome- 
non, which  as  it  makes  itself  so  un mistake- 
ably  evident  on  all  sides,  it  were  surely 
better  to  accept  as  a  fact,  and  deal  with  as 
such, — German  research  meets  and  professes 
to  satisfy  ;  and  hence  undoubtedly  lies  the 
source  of  its  favour  with  many  minds,  whose 
sincere  desiro  is  truth.    It  is  well  for  us 
then  to  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  what- 


ever is  characteristic  in  this  German  method 

of  research,  of  which  we  have  frequent 
recommendation  and  illustration  in  theso 
volumes,  and  which  wo  believe  to  be  vitally 
influential. 

It  is  difficult  perhaps  to  define  this  method 
in  so  many  words,  as  its  character  only 
comes  out  fully  in  all  its  bearings  in  con- 
trast with  the  method  of  the  last  and  prece- 
ding century,  whose  imperfections  it  so 
strongly  reprobates.*  But  wo  shall  not 
mistake,  wo  believe,  if  we  express  its  ani- 
mating principle  to  be  that  of  reaching 
Christian  truth,  as  it  presents  itself  in  Scrip- 
ture and  in  history,  apart  from  all  dogmatic 
preconceptions, — tho  simple  product  of  a 
genuinely  critical,  historical,  and  philosophi- 
cal induction.  It  aims  to  include  in  a  high 
and  pure  form,  imperfectly  known  to  pre- 
vious Protestantism,  these  three  factors, 
whose  appropriate  union  is  alone  heid  to 
constitute  a  scientific  spirit  in  theological 
investigation.  Criticism  does  not  merely 
imply  learning,  in  the  sense  of  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
ancient  authors  that  may  be  the  subject  of 
treatment, — a  merit  freely  conceded  to  tho 
laborious  Divines  of  tho  seventeenth  con- 
tury, — but,  moreover,  profound  insight  into 
the  whole  linguistic  mode  of  the  writer,  and 
his  individuality  as  a  thinker,  which  places 
the  critic,  as  it  were,  more  nearly  on  a  level 
with  him.  Such  a  critical  method  already 
clearly  embraces  an  historical  and  no  less  a 
speculative  element, — it  being  impossible  to 
deal  freely  and  successfully  with  ihe  lan- 
guage of  an  author  without  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  the  whole 
train  and  genius  of  his  thought,  as  moulded 
by  the  speculative  conceptions  amid  which 
he  lived.  Great  and  unceasing  prominence, 
however,  aro  given  to  both  these  special 
elements  by  the  German  school,  and  we 
cannot  perhaps  better  shew  this  to  our  read- 
ers, than  in  the  words  in  which  our  author 
speaks  of  Dorner's  great  work, — the  M  His- 
tory of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,"  itself  so  signal  a  specimen  of  the 
method  in  question.  In  reference  to  this 
work  Dr.  Bunscn  observes  : — 

■  I  think  it  right  to  say,  that  although  it  is  his 
(Dorner's)  individual  merit  to  have  rescued  Hip- 


*  In  speaking  of  the  old  method  the  following 
are  the  words  of  our  author — characterized  by  a 
vehemence  which  strikes  upon  us  almost  painfully, 
indifferent  places  of  his  work,  and  which  isdecided- 
I  ly  objectionable,  if  from  no  other  cause  than  the  one- 
aidedness  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  it  is  apt 
to  lead, — "  The  whole  method  is  unworthy  of  our 
age,  and  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  with  all  the 
perversities,  hypocrisies,  and  falsifications  of  the 
seventeenth  century."  «v      *.rmas*  few- 
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polytus  from  the  neglect  into  which  his  writings 

haa  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  doubts  spread 
respecting  his  person,  the  method  of  his  admira- 
ble work  must  be  considered  as  merely  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  German  school.  I  mean  first 
his  historical  method,  that  of  interpreting  every 
passage  in  connection  with  the  whole  range  of 
the  author's  ideas,  and  every  writer  as  a  portion 
of  his  age,  to  be  understood  from  the  language 
and  ideas  of  his  time.  The  isolated  discussion 
of  single  passages  is  equally  inadequate  to  give 
the  reader  a  certainty  as  to  their  sense,  or  a  clear 
image  of  the  writer  and  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  wrote.    Dorner's  book  must  also  be 


its  chosen  and  peculiar  labour)  to  the  task 

of  further  compacting  and  confirming  them. 
The  Bible  was,  indeed,  its  professed  guide 
and  rule  in  all,  but  still,  it  must  bo  confess- 
ed, it  was  in  a  great  degree  in  the  spirit  of 
these  formulas  that  it  approached  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  in  tlint  genuine  spirit 
of  freedom  which  alone  could  have  emanci- 
pated itfiom  scholastic  control.*  All  know 
how  entirely  the  living  mind  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  alienated  from  the  vast  scheme  of 
theological  doctrine,  bequeathed  by  the  pre- 
considercd  as  a  specimen  of  the  German  method,!  wding,  and  nowhere  so  signally  or  deplor- 
in  the  speculative  spirit  which  distinguishes  it; ably  as  in  the  homo  of  its  birth.  On  the 
from  similar  inquiries  in  the  seventeenth  and  ruins  of  an  equally  unchristian  and  unscien- 
eighteenth  centuries.  Without  being  at  home  in  tific  Rationalism,  which  knew  no  truth  and 
the  region  of  speculation,  and  conversant  with  j  careti  for  nonC)  has  arisen  the  German 
the  method  of  speculative  philosophy,  nobody  i  critical  and  historical  school,  of  which 
can  understand  the  metaphyseal  controversy  of  Sch,eiermacher,  and  Nearer,  and  Nitzeh, 

and  Dorner,  and  Mflller,   besides  many 
others,  with  our  author,  are  the  illustrious 
representatives ;  and  it  became  not  only  na- 
tural, but  an  historical  necessity,  so  to 
speak,  that  these  men  should  take  up  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  of  the  early  Pro- 
testantism, to  which  they  yet  sought  to 
attach  themselves  in  a  true  and  living  man- 
ner.   It  remained  no  more  to  build  on  the 
old  dogmatic  foundations.    It  is  needless  to 
regret  this,  even  if  wo  were  disposed  to  do 
so.    The  task  was  not  a  possible  one  for 
these  men,  in  their  circumstances.    A  far 
more  difficult,  perplexing,  and  self-sacrificing 
one  awaited  them,  namely,  amid  prevailing 
unbelief,  to  seek  afresh,  in  Scripture  and  in 
History,  for  the  old  and  yet  ever  new  Truth, 
in  the  light  of  their  own  revived  Chri>tian 
consciousness,  and  by  the  help  of  those  criti- 
cal and  historical  implements,  at  once  more 
potent  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  a  pre- 
vious age,  which  God  had  given  them.  This 
is  the  great  work  to  which  the  present  school 
of  scientific  Theology  in  Germany  has  de- 
voted itself.    Looking  back  on  the  past,  it 
aims  not  to  clothe  itself  in  any  of  its  worn- 
out  forms — to  dress  itself  out  in  the  faded 
garments  of  forgotten  speculation,  however 
venerable  in  its  day ;  but  rather,  through  a 


that  time,  or  do  justice  to  the  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  Nay,  nobody  can  understand 
the  first  three  verses  of  St  Johns  Gospel,  with- 
out being  at  home  in  those  regions  of  thought, 
to  which  the  questions  respecting  the  Logos  be- 
long.     l^Vol.  i.  pp.  262,  263.) 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  great  force  in  this 
representation  of  the  comparative  worthi- 
ness and  adequacy  of  this  method  of  re- 
search. Inquiry  in  theology,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  to  be  fruitful  and  instructive, 
must  be  undogmatic,  must  strive,  apart 
from  hypotheses  and  all  later  super-posi- 
tions, to  ascend  to  tho  Truth,  as  it  appears 
in  its  original  sources,  or  in  its  successive 
forms  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church 
To  havo  recourse  either  to  the  Bible  itself, 
or  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  to  seek  in  them,  not  simply  for 
the  Truth  in  its  corresponding  and  appropri- 
ate expression,  but  in  some  favourite  dog- 
matic form  of  a  subsequent  age,  is  clearly 
at  once  an  unhistorical  and  unphilosophical 
process,  in  which  much  ingenuity  may  be 
displayed,  but  by  which  t-  uth  can  never  be 
elicited  and  advanced.  It  is  tainted  with 
the  worst  vice  of  the  old  method  of  physi- 
cal inquiry,  from  which  Bacon  initiated  our 
deliverance, — making,  as  it  does,  the  limited 
ideas  and  idol  formulas  of  some  one  age, 
the  mcasu.  e  of  that  objective  truth,  which 
transcends  them  all.  Nor  can  it,  we  con- 
ceive, be  denied  that  this  dogmatic  method 
was,  to  a  large  extent,  characteristic  of  tho 
Protestantism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Tho  truth  is,  as  is  more  than  once  hinted 
by  Dr.  Bunscn  in  these  volumes,  that  the 
free  spirit  of  Protestantism,  in  its  first 
movement,  underwent  a  speedy  collapse  and 
reversion.  It  not  only  failed  to  ascend  be- 
yond  the  scholastic  formulas  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  but,  as  if  timid  at  its' 
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flight  so  far,  it  settled  in  a  sort  of  theologi-  0f     less  free  in  its  spirit  to  which  the  Reform*- 
cal  impotence  upon  these,  and  set  itself  (as  tion  gave  birth. 
VOL.  XIX.  4— B 


living  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  past, 
in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  lives  of  his  saints  of  all  times, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  Life  of  his  own  Son, 
to  reach,  afresh  for  itself,  the  living  and  un- 
veiled aspect  of  the  Truth.  Giving  honour 
to  the  doctrinal  expressions  of  the  Church  in* 
all  ages — the  defensive  monuments  against 

*  We  speak,  of  course,  obviously  not  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  itself,  which  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, so  truly  an<l  freely  Scriptural— springing  from 
the  depths  of  the  popular  consciousness  quickened 
by  fresh  contact  with  Divine  truth— but  of  that  ihe- 
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heresy  which  it  has  raised  all  along  its 
course — it  is  not  yet  content  to  linger  with 
any  of  these,  as  tho  sum  of  its  belief,  hut 
asserts  its  right  to  revise  them  all,  and  "  to 
rebuild  its  house  on  better  foundations." 
Already  Dr.  Buusen  believes, — 

"It  has  not  found  in  Christianity  less  truth 
than  its  predecessors,  but  more  ;  and  it  must  and 
will  finish,  not  in  weakening  hut  in  strengthen- 
ing Christianity.  In  judging  its  developments 
and  ernngs,  it  must  not  he  forgotten,"  he  adds, 
u  that  tho  critical  school  of  Germany  found  Chris- 
tianity almost  given  up  in  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind, "beyond  sorao  good  moral  truths  or  some 
solemn  rites.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  that  it  has 
kindled  a  light  both  in  the  history  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  Christianity,  and  shown  a  power 
of  life  in  Scripture,  of  which  the  former  irrationnl 
method  had  no  idea,  no  more  thnn  the  magician 
has  of  spirituality,  or  the  fatalist  of  history. 
What  would  have  been  done,  if  the  subject  had 
been  taken  up  bv  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe  V 
—Vol.il  pp.  111,112. 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  moderate 
tho  somewhat  vehement  strength  of  Dr. 
Bunscn's  language,  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
concur,  upon  the  whole,  in  his  value  for  the 
method  which  he  so  zealously  proclaims.  It 
has  given  undoubtedly  a  new  life  to  theolo- 
gical inquiry.    It  has  begun,  we  earnestly 


The  danger  which  everywhere  attends  the 

method  itself  arises  from  its  very  freedom. 
The  higher  criticism  which  it  involves  is  a 
two-edged  sword,  which,  wielded  by  too 
venturous  or  inexperienced  hands,  may  only 
make  havoc,  where  it  intends  to  restore. 
The  subjectivity  of  tho  critic,  brought  into 
such  intense  play  in  dealing  with  the  text 
and  meaning  of  ancient  authors,  is  ever  apt 
to  overrun  itself,  and  become  arbitrary,  in 
mere  wantonness  of  power.  Invested  with 
a  divining  skill,  and  exercising  with  such 
freedom  a  rehabilitating  function,  it  is  ob- 
vious what  a  dangerous  eminence  he  occu- 
pies, and  what  genuine  reverence  and  judicial 
sobriety,  as  well  as  mere  erudite  discern- 
ment, are  needed  to  save  him  from  abusing 
his  position.  And  it  is  here,  consequently, 
as  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  could 
not  fail  to  be,  that  the  German  critical  school 
has  fallen  most  into  error,  and  that  even 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  representatives 
have  exposed  themselves  fatally  to  assault. 
In  the  actual  process  of  criticism,  they  are 
apt  to  substitute  mere  feeling — mere  sub- 
jective arbitrariness for  sober  and  well- 
founded  inductions.  Even  Noander,  as  a 
whole  the  most  deeply  and  devoutly  reverent 
of  them  all,  has  often  transgressed  here. 


believe,  a  reconstructive  process,  which,  if  The  hushed  and  awed  humility,  with  which 


feeble  and  inadequate,  is  yet  pregnant  with 
a  principle  of  Christian  animation,  which 
will  not  fail  to  work  itself  into  moro  perfect 
harmony  with  tho  circle  of  Christian  Truth. 
It  holds  the  key,  we  think,  if  it  may  not  yet 
have  very  successfully  applied  it,  to  a  higher 
conciliation  of  some  of  those  problems  which 
have  been  the  burden  of  Christian  thought 
in  every  age.  It  has,  for  its  noble  aim  at 
least,  to  discover  tho  Truth  for  its  own  sake, 
to  search  unweariedly  for  all  its  hiddcu  har- 
mony and  comprehensive  beauty,  and  not 
to  bow  down  before  any  self-created  and 
distorted  imago  of  it. 

But  while  this  method  of  tho  critical  and 
historical  school  of  Germany  possesses,  in 
its  conception,  such  undoubted  excellence,  it 
is -yet,  wo  must  observe,  fraught  with  dan- 
ger which  is  ever  apt  to  run  into  the  most 
hazardous  extreme,  and  which  some  of  its 
zealous  supporters  seem  to  us  by  no  means 
sufficiently  to  estimate.  Our  author,  cer- 
tainly, is  far  from  doing  this  ;  and,  not  only 
so,  but  he  has  laid  down  favourite  views  and 
principles,  which,  with  all  deference,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  are  so  far  from  being  in  its 
genuine  spirit,  that  they  open  a  door  just  to 
return  by  another  way  to  the  worst  evils  of 
the  old  dogmatic  system.  \Y©  shall  imme- 
diately explain  what  wo  mean,  in  relation  to 
one  of  the  most  notable  sections  of  the 
present  Work. 


his  great  yet  child-liko  spirit  commonly 
dwells  within  tho  sanctuary,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  laid  aside  or  forgotten  in  the  intense 
exaltatiou  of  his  own  personal  consciousness 
in  dealiug  with  the  sacred  text. 

In  the  volumes  before  us  there  aro  abund- 
ant traces  of  this  same  undue  critical  sub- 
jectivity, delating  merely  to  uninspired 
documents,  it  does  not,  indeed,  over  appear 
so  painfully  as  when  applied  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  but  it  assumes  sometimes  a  con- 
fidence and  authoritative  vehemence  which 
aro  very  far  from  pleasing.  Tho  whole  exami- 
nation of  the  statement  of  IMiotius  regard- 
ing that,  Treatise  on  Heresies  by  Ilippoly- 
tus  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  in  tho 
second  letter  of  the  first  volume,  may  fur- 
nish an  illustration  of  this.  It  is  marked 
throughout  with  a  tone  of  very  arbitrary 
self-assertion,  not  to  speak  of  the  strange 
license  of  some  of  its  particular  statements, 
which  have  been  elsewhere*  so  minutely  and 
bitterly  criticised  ;  and  there  is  particularly 
a  curt  and  disrespectful  summariness  in  the 
mode  with  which  the  testimony,  both  of  St. 
Jerome  and  the  Constantinopolitau  Patri- 
arch, to  a  special  point,  is  dealt  with,  which 
leaves  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  impression 
on  the  mind,  and  which,  wo  presume  to 
think,  is  very  far  from  the  spirit  of  that  ge- 
—  • —  ■ — — ~ 
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nuine  Criticism  which  our  author  has  else- 
where  so  well  described  * 

The  attempt  which  he  makes  to  attach  the 
fragment,  hitherto  given  in  the  editions  of 
Justin  Martyr's  works,  as  the  end  of  that 
fiuc  relic  of  early  patristic  literature — the 
"Epistle  to  Ptognetus" — to 'the  recovered 
treatise  of  Hippolytus,  as  its  proper  conclu- 
sion, is,  perhaps,  even  a  more  remarkable 
example  of  what  we  moan.  Nothing,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  well  be  more  arbitrary  than] 
the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  his  judgment 
in  this  matter,  or  better  calculated  to  shew 
the  reckless  character  which  this  mode  of 
criticism  is  apt  to  assume.  We  should  be 
disposed,  first  of  all,  to  take  exception  to  the 
point  from  which  he  starts,  and  which  forms 
the  basis  of  his  conjectural  restoration.  The 
case  he  puts  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  purely 
hypothetical.  Having  presented  tho  pre- 1 
sent  conclusion  of  the  Treatise  on  Heresies,! 
which  contains  Hippolytus's  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  which  obviously  terminates  ab- 
ruptly in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  ho  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  Certainly  the  book  did  not 
end  hore,  nor  with  this  period.  So  solemn 
an  address  could  never  come  to  a  close  with- 
out the  doxology,  which  terminates  tho 
*  Treatise  on  the  Tnivorse.' — (Opp.  i.  222.) 
How,  then,  can  a  book  of  such  length  and 
labour,  the  work  of  his  life,  have  ended  with- 
out it  1  But,  moreover,  must  it  not  have 
had  a  solemn  conclusion,  worthy  of  what 
precedes  ?  The  whole  winding  up,  tho  real 
conclusion  is  wanting.  We  have,  at  the  ut- 
most, come  to  the  closing  sentence  of  what 
I  have  called  the  third  article  of  the  authors 
1  Confession  of  Faith  :'  no  further,  if  so  far." 
— Vol.  i.  p.  186. 

Now,  while  there  cannot,  of  course,  exist 
any  doubt  that  the  Treatise  of  Hippolytus 
did  not  terminate  in  the  manner  it  does  in 
the  recovered  MS.,  and  while  there  is  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  that  it  would  ter- 
minate in  a  worthy  manner,  it  must  at  the! 
same  time  be  obvious  what  an  extremely  | 
uncertain  basis  of  inquiry  we  here  have,  asj 
to  what  may  really  have  been  the  special! 
character  of  that  conclusion.    Nay,  what  an  i 
unsupported  supposition  is  already  ventured 
upon,  in  the  assertion  as  to  the  necessity  of  J 
the  doxology  terminating  the  treatise  On  all] 
Heresies,  in  like  manner  as  it  does  that  On 
the  Universe.    And  the  process  by  which, 
from  this  slender  basis,  our  author  passes  to 
the  inference,  that  the  missing  conclusion, 
with  the  appropriate  doxology,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fragment  already  referred  to,  is  ono 
which  could  commend  itself  to  no  inductive 
mind.     A  tangible  thread  of  connexion, 


something  on  which  to  rest  so  considerable 
an  inference,  cannot  be  said  to  bo  exhibited 
between  them.  The  whole  resolves  itself 
into  tho  strong  sense  of  propriety  in  the 
connexion  felt  by  the  author,  which,  what- 
ever weight  it  may  deserve  in  the  present 
case,  and  in  reference  to  a  mind  so  deeply 
imbued  with  early  Christian  culture  as  Dr. 
Bunscn's,  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  for  all 
general  purposes,  a  very  hazardous,  as  it  will 
be  ever  apt  to  prove  itself  a  very  mischiev- 
ous, canon  of  criticism.  The  argument  of 
our  author  is  summed  up  in  these  words : — 

"  We  want  an  end  for  our  great  work  in  ten 
books,  a  winding-up  worthy  of  the grind  subject, 
of  the  author's  high  standing  ana  pretension*, 
and  with  tho  solemnity  of  a  concluding  address. 
Now,  we  find  such  a  concluding  fragment,  which 
wants  a  beginning  and  an  author.  Whether  we 
consider  its  contents  or  its  style,  if  it  i»  not,  it 
might  very  well  he  the  close  of  our  work. 

"  Tho  author  of  the  fragment  takes  the  same 
ground  as  ours.  He  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  Logos,  and  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles ;  so 
does  Hippolytus.  He  preaches  the  Logos  as  the 
all-inspiring  principle ;  so  does  Hippolytus.  He 
attributes  this  spirit  to  the  Church,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  community  of  the  faithful  disciples  of  the 
apostles  ;  ao  does  Hippolytus.  The  working  of 
that  spirit,  infused  into  the  community  of  Chris- 
tians, will  lead  to  harmony  and  concord  respect- 
ing faith,  worship,  times  of  festivals.  All  this  is 
just  what  Hippolytus  lived  and  wrote  for,  aa  our 
next  letter  will  prove  still  moro  closely;  which 
will  also  afford  us  ample  opportunity  of  shewing 
in  detail  the  unity,  not  of  doctrine  only,  but  also 
of  style  and  language,  between  our  book  and  the 
fragment" — Vol  i.  p.  193. 

Now,  in  this  statement,  there  is  really 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  proof,  as,  of  course, 
granting  that  the  fragment  was  the  produc- 
tion of  an  early  orthodox  writer,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  made  out  of  the  mero  identity 
of  doctrine  between  it  and  the  treatise  of 
Hippolytus ;  and  the  whole  question,  there- 
fore, resolves  itself  into  one  of  similarity  of 
style  and  language, — a  similarity,  indeed,  of 
which  Dr.  Bunsen  has  no  doubt,  but  which, 
depending  so  much  upon  literary  apprehen- 
sion of  a  very  refined  character,  may  be 
readily  disputed  by  others,  and  has  already 
been  confidently  denied. 

We  have  been  thus  detailed  in  reference  to 
this  feature  of  the  critical  method  under  discus- 
sion, because  it  is  tho  only  way  of  bringing 
out  clearly  the  danger  involved  in  it.*  Wo 

*  While  confining  ourselves  in  the  text  to  one  il- 
lustration of  the  arbitrary  freedom  of  Dr.  Bunsen's 
criticism,  we  have  yet  noted  various  other  instances 


»  VoL  i.  p.  323. 


simple  case  of  non  mi  ren>rdo,  (vol.  i.  p.  201).  an  ex- 
planation purely  hypothetical,  and  not  particularly 
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His  being,  by  this  spontaneous  net,  the  distinction 
of  subject  and  object ;  the  subject  being  reason, 
the  object  existence,  as  such,  as  distinct  from 
thought. 

"  Hut  that  divine  act  implies,  at  the  same 


"Man  is  in  the  finite,  that  is  to  say  in  the 

visible  universe,  what  the  thought  (or  Logos) 
is  in  the  infinite  divine  mind:  and  Humanity  W 
to  the  individual  what  the  coii!>e!ousncKS  of  the 
unity  of  Kxistence  and  Thought  is  to  C J< mI — the 


time,  the  consciousness  of  the  ever-continuing  complete  form  of  the  divine  manifestation.  For 
unity  of  subject  and  object,  of  existence  and  j  Humanity,  as  such,  does  not  exist  in  bodily 
reason.  reality;  "neither  is  it  only  the  agerepnte  of 

"Thus  there  is  implied  in  the  one  thought  of  individuals,  for  it  has  a  principle  of  evolution 


God  a  threefoldness,  centring  in  a  divine  unity 
"  In  its  finite  realisation,  this  divine  three- 
foldness of  tho  mind  reflects  itself  both  in  the 
psychological  process,  by  which  a  perception  or 
notion  is  formed  in  the  human  mind,  and  in  the 
logical  process,  or  in  tho  formation  of  a  logical 
proposition.  Man  cannot  think  himself,  with- 
out at  first  acknowledging  in  himself  the  differ- 
ence of  tho  subject  (he  who  thinks)  and  of  the 
object  (he  who  is  the  object  of  that  thought,) 
and  at  the  same  time  without  being  conscious 
of  the  unity  of  his  being.  .  .  .  In  order  to 
prove  that  this  psychological  fact  has  an  onto- 
logical  reality,  and  is  the  substance  of  the  divine 
mind,  Schelfing  and  Hegel  have  employed  a 
metaphysical  chain  of  reasoning.  There  is, 
however,  another  method  of  establishing  such  a 
proof,  by  shewing  that  all  we  know  of  the  finite 
realisation  of  mind,  viz.,  man  and  humanity, 
bears  such  a  witness  of  this  truth,  as  to  oblige 
us  to  suppose  that  a  unitv  in  threefoldness 
exists  in  the  divinn  mind.  But  this  requires  a 
previous  examination  of  the  ideas  of  Creation, 
of  Man,  and  of  Mankind." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  3:J-34. 

Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  consider  these 
ideas  of  Creation,  Man,  nnd  Humanity, — 
tho  result  of  his  examination  being,  that 
Creation,  in  its  finite  aspect,  is  the  ever- 
continuing  evolution  of  the  Divine  Beinjr 
and  Thought,  through  immediate  finite 
agency — this  realization  of  God  in  the  finite, 
however,  supposing  "  tho  infinite  process  of 
Creation  by  the  antithesis  of  Will  and 
Reason  in  the  Divine  Being ;  or,  to  speak 
theologically,  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Word,  which  is  tho  Son  in  the  highest ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  infinite  or  ideal  sense;" 
Man,  again,  being  the  highest  expression  of 
this  divine  evolution  in  the  finite,  and 
Humanity  its  ever-progressive  realization. 
M  Humanity  is  as  much  a  reality,  and  conse- 
quently as  much  a  realization  of  divine 
Being  and  Thought  in  time,  as  tho  individual 
man  is." — P.  40. 

We  have  thus,  according  to  our  appre- 


philosophical  history,  tho  Triad  of  God, 


independent  of  the  individual,  ft  can.  therefore, 
only  bo  explained  by  its  organic  reference  both 
to  man  and  to  God ;  to  Man,  bo  far  as  he  is  the 
apparent  reality  of  Humanity  ;  to  God,  as  the 
eternid  cause  of  all.  The  development  of  hu- 
manity has  therefore  its  real  centre  in  the  eternal 
Self-manifestation  of  the  divine  mind.  In  tho 
divine  mind,  the  complete  consciousness  of  unity 
presupposes  the  existence  having  Wen  made 
objective  by  Thought  (the obj  e  c  t  i  v  a  t  i  on ) .  Thus, 
in  tho  demiurgic  process  of  the  divine  mind, 
Humanity  presupposes  man."— -Pp.  44  45. 

It  is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
object  of  discussing  their  validity,  in  a  spe- 
culative point  of  view,  that  we  have  drawn 
attention  to  these  "Aphorisms"  of  Dr. 
Bunsen.  This  is  far  from  our  present  pur- 
pose. Our  sole  object  is  to  examine  the 
validity  of  tho  ajiplication  which  he  makes 
of  them.  Whatever  be  the  merits  or  the 
vice  of  the  speculative  principles  here  ex- 
pressed, we  equally  object  to  then)  in  rohv 
tion  to  the  end  for  which  Dr.  Bunscn 
introduces  them  in  these  volumes,  and  for 
which  he  considers  them  to  be  especially 
note-worthy,  viz.,  as  constituting  a  theoretw 
basis  of  historical  Development.  A  Philo- 
sophy of  Keligion  is,  no  doubt,  a  fair  effort 
of  speculative  thought;  but  wo  altogether 
demur  to  tho  necessity,  so  strongly  expressed 
by  Dr.  Bunsen,  of  taking  our  start,  in 
Christian  history,  from  any  such  accom- 
plished effort  of  speculation,  transacted  in 
tho  bruin  of  any  philosopher,  however 
exalted-  We  cannot  see  in  this,  when  fully 
examined,  anything  else  than  an  attempt  to 
bring  back,  in  even  a  more  vicious  and 
inveterate  form,  the  dogmatic  principle 
which  we  would  so  earnestly  discard,  as  the 
banc  of  all  genuine  historical  inquiry.  We 
perceive  in  it  (as  has,  in  fact,  already  been 
so  fully  shewn  in  Germany)  only  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  anew  for  a  perversion  of  tho 


hension  of  Dr.  Bunsen, — as  the  problem  of  whole  truth  of  history.    For,  if  we  grant 


Dr.  Bunsen  his  philosophy  of  religion  as  the 


Man,  Humanity,  which  he  denominates  i  basis  of  his  critical  and  historical  researches, 
"  the  Triad  of  tho  Infinite  in  the  process  of  how  shall  we  deny  to  Hegel  (without  an 
realization  in  time,"  and  which  he  considers  elaborate  and  systematic  refutation)  his 
to  be  demonstrably  only  the  reflex  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  ?  It  is  well  known 
process  of  infinite  self  manifestation,  repre-  how  completely  Hegel  and  his  school  have 


tented  by  the  ontological  Triad  we  have 
already  given  in  his  own  language.  His 
conception  will  perhaps  appear  moro  lumi- 
nously to  the  reader  in  the  following  state- 


made  history  do  the  most  servile  drudgery 
to  their  philosophic  dogma, — making  it  the 
servant  of  a  lie.  They,  too,  set  out  from  a 
Trinity,  —  from  a  theoretic  logical  basis 
expressed  in  a  Trinitarian  form,  which  they 
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consider,  with  our  author,  to  bo  tho  final 
and  absolute  expression  of  all  speculation. 
Bauer,  too,  with  special  reference  to  Nean- 
der,  expressly  claims  the  merit  of  having 
raised  Christian  history  from  a  mere  empiri- 
cal to  a  speculative  point  of  view,  and  of 


Trinitarian — we  would  grant  them,  as  ab- 
stract speculations,  whatever  consideration 
they  may  merit,  but  must,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  vindicate  history  against  their  dog- 
matic application.  There  is  no  formulized 
dogma,  however  exalted,  that  can  have  righ  t 


having  shown  it,  in  all  its  manifestations,  to  to  stand  at  the  portals  of  history,  and  intro- 
be  nothing  more  than  the  ever-striving 
realization  of  that  speculative  conception 
which,  to  him,  is  the  first  and  last  of  all 
truths — the  only  indubitable  truth.  And 
what  is  this  speculative  conception?  What 
is,  with  him  and  the  school  to  which  he 
.belongs,  the  all-absorbing  Triad,  of  which 


manifestation?    Not  personal  living  sub- 


duce  us  to  all  its  magnificently  rich  and 
varied  entertainment.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
radically  vicious  attempt,  to  measure  tho 
great  course  of  Thought  and  Life,  as  it 
appears  in  history,  by  any  preconceived 
philosophy  whatever, — raising  history,  as  it 
does,  from  its  only  pro|>er  and  solid  basis  of 


history  is  only  the  ever- recurring  wheel  of  fact  into  a  region  of  'speculation,  which, 


whatever  certainty  may  be  yet  attainable 


stances  or  realities  at  all,  but  mere  dialectic  in  it,  remains,  as  hitherto,  full  of  debate  and 
phantoms,  mere  blank  categories  of  the  uncertainty.  We  earnestly  believe,  indeed, 
understanding.  It  is  true  that,  in  contrast  that  with  Christian  truth,  in  its  highest 
to  this,  our  author's  speculative  principle  is ,  philosophic  expression,  the  whole  course  of 
Christian  in  its  character.  It  is  true,  more-  j  human  development  will  be  found  finally 
over,  that  our  author  has,  (immediately  parallel  and  coincident ;  and  moreover,  that 
following  the  statement  of  his  own  views  there  is  latent  in  it  an  all-comprehensive 
which  we  have  quoted  above,)  in  a  few  well  and  harmonious  philosophy  of  religion ;  but 
chosen  words,  happily  exposed  the  funda-  to  start  and  determine  history  from  an 


mental  errors  of  the  Hegelian  hypothesis. 
He  observes  (p.  34) — 

"  To  make  tho  logical  process  not  a  finite 
tvpo.  nnd  a  purely  phenomonologjcal  reflex  of 
tho  infinite,  hut  tho  real  essence  and  only  reality 

of  tho  consciousness  of  God,  is  the  second  error  i  human  Thought  and  Life,  and  made  the 


already  elaborated  scheme  of  speculative 
doctrine,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  to  bo 
utterly  repudiated  by  all  who  would  not  see 
history  turned  from  its  appropriate  and  noble 
function,  of  a  free  interpretation  of  actual 


of  Hegel :  to  start  from  the  abstract  notions  of 
Existence  and  Thought,  and  not  from  an  infinite 
conscious  Will,  a  conscious  Being  who  wills,  is 
the  first.-' 

This  is  very  true.  Hegelianism  is,  un- 
doubtedly, tho  mere  apotheosis  of  human 
intellect,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  of  Existence ;  and,  in  trying  to 
reduce  history  to  the  mere  expression  of  its 
own  abstract  formula,  it  has  written,  with  ite 
own  hands,  its  utter  condemnation.  It  has 
broken  and  shattered  itself  against  the  great 
world  of  reality,  whieh  it  would  make  the 
mere  mimicry  of  its  own  proud  dream.  Hut 
while  there  is  much  that  is  really,  after  a 
Christian  manner,  well  founded,  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  true  idea  of  human  progress, 
in  Dr.  Bunsen's  own  formula,  wo  are  not 
yet  any  more  disposed  to  accept  it  as  a 
complete  expression  of  Christian  truth,  or  as 
having  any  title  to  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
history.  Nay,  we  believe  that,  in  his  actual 
exhibition  of  tho  doctrine  of  the  early 
Church,  (as  will  afterwards  appear,)  we  can 
distinctly  trace  the  vitiating  influence  of  the 
theoretic  views  which  he  has  so  confidently 
laid  down.  Apart,  however,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  such  views  themselves,  it  is  to 


mere  servant  of  a  sectarianism,  not  the  less 
hurtful  that  it  may  be  more  cold  and  digni- 
fied than  the  ecclesiastical  or  j>olitieal  par- 
tisanship of  the  last  and  preceding  contury. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  for  a  moment  that 
we  thus  make  history  altogether  empirical, 
and  degrade  it  from  a  scientific  position. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  then  only  be  enabled 
to  assert  it9  true  position  as  a  science  when 
it  is  left  to  utter  it-s  own  truth, — to  teach  its 
own  lessons  along  the  chain  of  world-facts 
which  it  records.  "We  believe,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  a  truly  divine  science  lies 
imbedded  in  history,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
of  it.  Wo  cannot  doubt  that  all  history 
will  shew,  in  the  words  of  our  author,  that 
M  there  is  an  eternal  order  in  the  government 
of  tho  world,  to  which  all  might  and  power 
are  to  become,  and  do  become,  subservient ; 
that  truth,  justice,  wisdom,  and  moderation 
are  sure  to  triumph ;  and  that  where,  in  tho 
history  of  individual  life,  the  contrary  ap- 
peal's to  bo  the  case,  tho  fault  lies  in  our 
mistaking  the  middle  for  the  end."*  We 
believe,  even, — although  not,  perliaps,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  sense  as  our  author,  that 
u  there  must  be  a  solution  for  every  compli- 
cation, as  certainly  as  a  dissonance  cannot 
their  application  to  history  that  we  now! form  the  conclusion  of  a  musical  composi- 

object.    Let  thorn  be  what  they  may —   

—Hegelian,  Comtean,  or  even  Christianlyl  •  Vol.  ii.  p. 
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tion."*  Nay,  there  being,  as  Neanderf  has 
bo  well  shewn,  preconceptions — of  which 
that  of  Divine  Providence  is  undoubtedly 
one — which  underlie  and  constitute  the  very 
life  of  Humanity,  (so  that,  in  their  negation, 
its  total  and  comprehensive  conception  is 
already  negatived,)  it  is,  therefore,  not  only 
allowable,  but  demanded,  that  wo  approach 
history,  as  well  as  every  other  study,  in 
possession  of  these  fundamental  principles; 
for,  in  fact,  the  absence  of  them  were  al- 
ready evidence  that  we  had  yielded  to  some 
arbitrary  and  one-sided  speculative  system. 
Hut  this  is  certainly  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  approaching  history  with  a  precon- 
ceived philosophic  system,  such  as  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  such  as  Dr.  Bunsen  obviously 
means,  excogitated  a  priori,  and  constituted 
a  priori  tho  determining  principle  of  histori- 
cal manifestation.  For  our  own  part,  just 
as  we  value  history,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
and  conciliatory  lessons  which,  we  hope, 
Christian  history  is  yet  destined  to  teach, 
we  fed  bound,  with  Neandcr,  to  claim  for 
it  a  scientific  character,  apart  from  all  theo- 
retic speculation,  and  humbly  to  rank  our- 
selves with  his  great  and  ever-venerable 
name,  as  the  earnest  advocates  of  that 
method,  which  he  so  firmly  upheld  as  the 
juste  milieu  between  all  arbitrariness,  alike 
on  the  side  of  empiricism  or  of  speculative 
dogmatism. 

There  are  many  of  the  remaining  portions 
oftheso  "Aphorisms"  on  which  we  should 
like  to  have  dwelt,  pregnant  as  they  arc  with 
a  deep  and  fruitful  meaning,  yet  too  fre- 
quently running  into  extravagance.  Unfa- 
miliar, however,  as  they  are,  from  the  tech 
nological  cast  both  of  their  thought  and  style, 
to  our  current  modes  of  apprehension,  they 
could  only  be  treated,  with  any  satisfactory 
result,  at  great  length,  far  exceeding  our 
present  limits. 

We  now  pass  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
important  results  of  the  works  before  us,  in 
their  bearing  especially  upon  the  present 
state  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  As 
■we  have  already  indicated,  Dr.  Hunsen  has 
availed  himself  of  the  recovered  treatise  of 
Hippolytus,  to  collect  around  it  a  great 
store  of  inquiries  into  primitive  Christian 
history — inquiries,  in  some  cases,  as  he  tells 
us,  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
although,  for  the  first  time,  presented  in  a 
combined  form  in  these  volumes.  llis 
work,  which  was  probably  intended  at  first 
to  bo  of  a  more  special  kind,  seems  to  have 
grown  upon  him  as  he  proceeded,  till  it 
swelled  to  its  present  consideration  and 

*  Ibid,    f  Introduction  to  his  Leben  Jesu,  *  i.  9. 


magnitude, — a  circumstance  which  may  also 
serve  largely  to  explain  its  want  of  that  lit- 
erary proportion  and  finish,  which  we  have 
already  remarked  as  so  much  impairing  its 
interest  for  the  common  reader.  Hippoly- 
tus, while  the  centre  of  this  grouping  of 
historical  investigation,  and,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  his  works,  associated  with  almost 
every  part  of  it,  yet  occupies  a  very  une- 
qual prominence  throughout.  It  is  necessa- 
ry, however,  before  proceeding  to  some 
more  general  questions,  to  give  our  readers 
a  brief  view  of  this  resuscitated  Christian 
Father  and  his  writings.  , 
Previous  to  the  recovery  of  the  present 
treatise,  Hippolytus  can  be  said  to  have  had 
little  more  than  a  mythical  existence.  His 
name  was  indeed  a  celebrated  one  in  early 
Christian  history.  lie  was  known  to  have 
been  a  bishop ;  but  so  little  else  w  as  posi- 
tively  known  of  him,  that  it  remained  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  wdiethor  tho  seat  of 
his  labours  was  in  the  East  or  the  West. 
Neander*  considered  the  evidence  on  each 
side  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced. — Yet  it 
appears  to  us,  on  the  w  hole,  that  the  evi. 
dencef  clearly  inclined  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter, even  before  the  recent  discovery.  Tho 
conjecture  of  Le  Moyne,  that  the  Portus 
Pomauus  associated  with  the  name  of  Hip- 
polytus was  Aden  in  Arabia — a  conjecture 
which  Cave  so  authoritatively  carried  out — 


*  Neander,  C.  H.,  vol.  ii.  p.  -171. 

t  The  two  best  known  references  in  early  Chris- 
tian literature  to  Hippolytus,  are  those  of  Eusehius 
(vi.  22.  22J  and  Jerome  (De  viris  illuslr.  c.  61,) 
who  both  give  lists  of  his  works  containing  the  trea- 
ties aRtrintf  alt  tkf  htrttit*,  but  differing  in  some  oth- 
er  respects.  Neither,  however,  mention  the  place  of 
his  bishopric.  Jerome,  indeed,  says,  he  "could  not 
learn"  its  name.  It  is  the  uncertainty  associated  with 
the  mention  of  his  name  by  these  two  authorities, 
which  has  contibuted  to  bring  the  identity  of  Hip- 
polytus into  so  much  dispute.  The  reference  of  Pe- 
ter, Bishop  of  Alexandria,  (who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  311.)  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bunsen,  (vol.  i.  p.  1.',) 
and  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  previous  note,  is 
of  course  earlier  than  either,  and  if  admitted  to  be 
authentic,  (its  authenticity.  Dr.  Bunsen  tays,  is  no 
longer  questionable,  since  ^lai's  discoveries.)  may  be 
said  of  itself  to  settle  the  question  of  bis  locality. 
For  however  we  may  explain  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  .statement  regarding  the  Quartodecimani  as  quot- 
ed by  the  Bishop,  and  as  extant  in  the  recovered 
MS.,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  allu- 
sion is  to  our  author,  who  is  described  as  ''the  wit- 
ness of  the  truth,  the  Bishop  of  Portus  near  Rome." 
The  fact  of  I  statue,  now  in  the  Vatican  library,  hav- 
ing been  dug  up  in  the  year  1051.  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cemetery  near  Rome,  described  by  Prudentius, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  as  trie  burial 
place  of  the  martyr  Hipjwlytus,  Bishop  of  Portus, 
near  Ostia,  would  seem,  morever,  to  nave  pretty 
sufficiently  established  his  relation  to  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  especially  os  the  side  of  the  chair  on  w  h'ich 
the  figure  sits,  is  inscribed  with  manv  of  the  same 
titles  of  works  that  we  have  in  Eusebius  ond  Je- 
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Dr.  Bunsen  has  plainly  shown  to  have  rested 
on  no  better  foundation  than  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  one  of  the  passages  in  Kusebius,  in 
which  Ilippolytus  is  mentioned.*  At  any 
rate,  there  can  now  remain  no  doubt,  after 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Bunsen,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  treatise  "  Against  all  the  Here- 
sies"— the  Ilippolytus  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome— was  Bishop  of  Portus,  the  new  har- 
bour of  Home,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  lying  opposite  to  the  more  ancient 
Ostia,  which  at  this  time,  had  become  a  place 
of  considerable  population  and  importance; 
in  short,  a  bustling  harbour  of  all  nations. 
}Iere  Ilippolytus  lived,  and  laboured.  His 
Greek  education  under  Irenrcus  had  peculi- 
arly fitted  him  to  act  as  a  sort  of  missionary 
bishop  among  the  representatives  of  the.  va- 


ian  banker  in  Victor's  time,  who  was  dead 

when  young  Origcn  came  to  Rome,  lived  in 
the  quarter  called  Piscina  Publico  ?  How 
could  he  know  what  Alcibindes  the  Syrian 
talked  at  Rome  under  Callistus  about  the 
Elchasaite  impostures  ?  or  so  many  other 
things  and  facts  with  which  his  genuine 
writings  shew  no  acquaintance  ?" — Vol.  i. 
pp.  109,  200. 

As  Ilippolytus  re-appears  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  Bunsen,  he  is,  undoubtedly,  in  all  re- 
spects, a  distinguished  Father  of  the  Ante- 
Nieeiic  Church.  Of  unwavering  moral  in- 
trepidity, genuine  honesty  of  character,  and 
sense  and  talents  inferior  to  none  ot  his  eon- 
temporaries,  he  was,  at  tho  same  time,  the 
predecessor  of  Origen,  in  speculative  power 
and  comprehension,  as  well  as  oratorical 


rious  nations  that  were  here  congregated. ;  pretensions.  He  continued,  with  more  depth 
While  occupying  a  perfectly  independent 'and  knowledge  than  his  illustrious  teacher, 
position  in  his  own  episcopal  sphere  of  la-  the  philosophical  enlightenment  which  Ireme- 
bour,  he  was  at  tho  same  time  a  Presbyter 'us  had  kindled  in  the  west.  His  familiarity 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  shared  in  the  de-  with  the  cause  of  Orcecian  speculation  wascs- 
liberations  of  the  Presbytcrial  Council  which  pecially  serviceable,  in  enabling  him  to  trace 


met  in  that  city,  in  which  circumstance  there 
is  nothing  reaily  surprising,  as  will  after- 
wards appear. 

In  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  recovered  work, 


the  origin  of  the  various  heresies  to  whose 
refutation  he  devoted  himself.  He  was  tho 
first  preacher  of  no'tc  in  the  Roman  Church  ; 
having  elevated  the  mere  popular  exposition* 


which  treats  of  the  heresies  prevalent  at  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  all  that  prevailed 
Rome  in  llippolytus's  own  time,  and  espe-jin  the  shape  of  a  sermon  in  that  Church  be- 
cially  of  that  of  Noctus.  patron'i7.ed  by  two; fore  his  time,  into  the  set  homiletie  address, 
Roman  bishops,  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  characterized  by  science  and  eloquence, 
and  zealously  opposed  by  Ilippolytus,  we  which,  Dr.  Bunsen  says,  "was  his  favourite 
have  a  very  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  mode  of  treating  e.xegctical  and  polemical 
ecclesiastical  state  of  Rome,  in  the  begin-  subjects."  His  directly  cxegetical  works  or 
ning  of  the  third  century,  upon  which  we 'commentaries  enumerated  by  Dr.  Bunsen, 
willingly  would  have  dwelt;  but  our  space  (vol.  i.  pp.  281,  288,)  and  which  survive 
forbids.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Bun 
sen's  reproduction  of  it,  in  the  third  letter  of 
his  first  volume  It  alone  seems  to  show 
that  the  author  of  the  recovered  treatise 
must  have  been  a  Roman  clergyman,  famil- 
iar with  all  tho  details  of  Church  controver- 
sy; and,  alas  !  we  must  also  say,  of  Church 
scandal  in  Rome  at  that  time;  and  that  none 


merely  in  fragments,  show  him  in  the  least 
favourable  light,  thoroughly  tainted,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been,  by  the  usual  patristic 
vice  of  allegorical  fancifulncss.* 

Tho  discovery  of  the  lost  work  of  so  illus- 
trious a  Father,  upon  a  subject  so  import- 
ant, could  not  fail  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  early  state   of  Christianity   and  the 


is  so  likely  to  have  been  the  author  as  Hip-! Church.    It  would  not  readily,  however,  in 


polytus.  It  seems,  at  least,  clearly  to  dis- 
prove the  supposed  authorship  of  Origen, 
who  merely  visited  Rome  for  a  short  time 
during  the  episcopacy  of  Zephyrinus ;  for, 
"how  could  he,"  as  Dr.  Bunsen  has  well 
put  it,  "  in  his  literary  seclusion  have  known 
all  that  passed  many  years  later  in  the  bos- 
om of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  or  the  Ro- 
man Presbytery,  as  it  was  then  called  \  all 
the  ecclesiastical  coteries  and  chit-chat  of 
Rome?  How  should  he  know,  or  what 
would  he  care,  that  such  and  such  a  Christ- 


any  other  hands,  have  shed,  all  arour.d,  such 
a  flood  of  interest  and  meaning,  as  in  thoso 
of  Dr.  Bunsen.  It  may  indeed,  be  a  ques- 
tion, as  he  himself  seems  to  have  apprehend- 
ed, whether  he  has  not  made  too  much  of  it. 
There  is,  assuredly,  <ircat  diversitv  in  the 
certainty  of  the  results  which  he  has  sought 
to  establish  in  the  course  of  his  volumes. 
We  consider  him  most  successful,  where  he 
has  confined  himself  to  strictly  historical 
criticism,  as  in  tho  "  Historical  Fragments" 


♦Jerome  has  preserved  some  specimens,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Bunsen,  p.  287,  which  are  ct-rtainly  very 
childish,  and,  indeed,  not  very  reverent ;  but  our  au- 


*  Kuseb.  vi.  20,  where  the  name  of  Ilippolytus 
immediately  follows  that  of  Ueryllas  of  BoMra,  on 

which  simple  connexion  Le  Moyne  seems  to  have  |  thor  refuses  to  believe  that  these  fragments  furnish 
based  his  conjecture— a  very  absurd  one  surely !       a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 
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in  the  second  volume,  and  in  some  parts  of  man  language.  Nay,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
his  interpretation  of  the  restored  "Apostoli- ;  simply  inattention  to,  or  rather,  (strange  as 
cal  Constitutions"  given  in  the  third.  In  his  -  it  may  seem)  disbelief  of  this  fact,  which  is 
exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ante-Niccne  the  secret  of  the  confusion  which  charac- 
Chureh,  where  his  own  deeply-seated  spec-  terizes  this  part  of  his  labours,  and  which  has 
dative  views  come  powerfully  into  play,  we  led  him  to  set  up,  so  authoritatively,  his  own 


think  ho  has  least  triumphed,  authoritative 
and  earnest  as  are  his  own  convictions  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  such  a  general 
review  of  his  work,  as  wo  have  sketched 
out  for  ourselves,  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  examination  of  Dr.  Bunsen 's  statement 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  he  con- 
ceives it  to  have  existed  in  the  "  general 
consciousness  of  the  ancient  Giurch."  We 
own,  indeed,  to  considerable  hesitation  in 
dealing  with  his  views  on  this  subject,  lest 
we  should  be  found,  after  a  somewhat  pa 


conceptions  of  the  primitive  teaching  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  against 
the  later  formularies,  in  which  it  has  ex- 
pressed itself  on  this  mysterious  subject. 
As  Dr.  Bunsen  himself  evidently  believes 
that  this  divine  Verity  is  one  which  the  hu- 
man mind  can  render  intelligibly  to  itself — 
and  indeed  speaks  very  scornfully  of  those 
who  believe  otherwise* — so  he  seems  deter- 


*  We  feel  bound  to  enter  an  earnest  protest  against 
the  language  of  Dr.  Bunsen  on  this  subject,  (vol.  L 
pp.  16*,  174.)  the  more  so,  that  it  contains  so  much 
that  is  true,  if  understood  in  one  way,  which  yet  re- 
tient  study  of  them,  to  have,  in  some  re-  I  garded  from  another  point  of  view  (which  would 
spects,  misapprehended  them.   Wc  certainly  seem  to  be  that  o(  ,be  author  h'""*1'")  is  altogether 


desiderate  clearness,  and  above  all,  order 
and  consccutiveness  in  his  treatment  of  it. 
He  takes  it  up,  in  so  detached  a  manner,  in 


so  many 

himself1  regarding  it  (especially  in  the 
Apology,  by  the  mouth  of  Ilippohtus,) 
in  a  phraseology  so  indistinct,  or,  at  least, 
so  esoteric,  that  we  cannot  say  wc  have 
a  very  definite  impression  of  what  he 
would  have  us  to  understand,  as  the  doctri- 
nal system  of  Ilippohtus  and  tho  early 
Church.  He  is  so  far  from  denying  the 
doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  substan- 
tially united — of  a  Divine  Trinity  in  Unity 
— that  he  tells  us,  this  alone  was 
doctrinal  test  of  the  Apostolic  age.v* 
then,  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  tho  common 
orthodox  expression  of  this  doctrine,  as  pre- 
served in  the  Nicenc  and  Athanasian  sym- 
bols. He  has  the  greatest  contempt  for  the 
common  teaching  of  our  British  orthodoxy 
on  this  head;  which  seems  to  him  to  savour 
of  materialism, — to  represent 


different  places,  and  has  expressed  l0^  of  St-  J00"'8  frHr he  ^J8?  " 1 
j_  *  u    J         -ii      •      .i     it  seems  to  me  that  trus  commentary  is  as 


untenable.  Speaking  of  Hippolytus's  Confession  of 
Faith,  contained  in  the  last  hook  of  the  recovered 
treatise,  and  regarding  it  for  what  it  may  very  well 
be  held  to  be,  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  Pro- 

Now.  while 


intelligible 

as  the  text,  (although  not  so  full),  I  have  the  feeling 
that  many  of  my  readers,  divines  themselves,  will 
rather  think,  I  ought  to  say,  that  the  commentary  is 
no  less  unintelligible  th.m  the  text.  These  persons 
ought  to  be  aware,  that  in  saying  (or  thinking)  so, 
they  place  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  infidels  j  for 
what  is  not  intelligible  it  either  untrue  or  ute.'ett;  and 
no  inlidel  ever  said  more  against  Christianity."  .  . 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  divines,  who  profess  a  faith 
in  something  not  intdligtble,  must  have  still  less  re- 
spect for  the  sacred  records  than  the  dissentients  whose 
doctrines  thev  most  abhor."  .  .  .  "Those ortho- 
dox divines  forget,  what  our  excellent  friend  Mau- 
rice has  for  many  years  endeavoured,  it  appears  in 
vain,  to  impress  upon  them,  that  revelation  reveals 
truth,  but  does  not  make  truth — that  truth  must  be 
true  in  itself.  Now,  if  true  in  itself,  in  its  substance, 
not  through  any  outward  authority,  revealed  truth 
must  be  intelligible  to  reaton."  Now,  if  Dr.  Bunsen 
means  here  by  "  intelligible,"  (what  he  seems  to 
mean,)  fully  comprehtnttMe  1>ij  human  reuton,v>e  must 
rank  ourselves  with  those  "divines"  whom  he  re- 
"  Creation  as  I  probates.    We  certainly  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 

a' process  of  "manufacture"  and  the  Father,  *rin!*?r.t0  ^^S^fPSf  l?..w.'?l^th?r,v  to 

,  r        it...  i        i.       .    i  '  sav,  to  transcend  our  intellectual  conception.  II  there 

Vill     mill    .Sinrir    !i«    tlirr>rt    Lwtnri/>n     r>.  •>•*•.  •   *       -t  •  ■     -  >•   ->  •   1-       -•-  .t_:_  if  


"  the 
But, 


Sou,  and  Spirit,  as  three  historical  person- 
ages.'^ Now  it  appears  to  us,  with  all  de- 
ference, thut  Dr.  Bunsen  has  here,  as  in  cer- 
tain other  parts  of  his  work,  allowed  his 
vehemence  to  outrun  his  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  genuine  philosophy.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  that  under  the  treatment  of  ordinary 
minds,  or  even  of  minds  hardy  and  clear 
enough,  yet  untrained  by  speculative  disci- 
pline, the  transcendent  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
must  sutler  degradation  in  its  exposition. 
But  Dr.  Bunsen  forgets,  (what  it  is  altoge- 
ther impossible  for  us  to  doubt,)  that  it  is 
only  an  approximating  expression  that  this 
doctrine  can  receive,  at  the  best,  from  hu- 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  46. 


t  Vol.  iv.  p.  50. 


is  anything  undeniable,  we  think  it  is  this.  Human 
reason  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  explain  or  con- 
strue to  itself  the  mode  of  ihe  Divine  Being.  But,  if 
we  are  allowed  to  understand  "intelligible"  as  simply 
meaning  conformable  to  reaton.,  then  we  believe,  as 
firmly  as  Dr.  Bunsen,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  "  intelligible,"  (although  we  should  not  apply  to 
it  this  epithet) ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  ortho- 
dox British  divines  who  deny  its  intelligibility  in  this 
sense.  As  the  last  results  of  speculation  everywhere 
prove,  there  is  in  the  intuitions  of  the  human  reason 
much  that  answers  to,  and  seems  to  bespeak  this 
great  truth  in  Christian  theology.  The  distinction  is 
surely  one  easily  enough  recognised,  as  it  is  one  very 
common  in  our  British  philosophy,  between  a  truth 
intelligible  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  is  to  say,  corn- 
passable  in  all  its  bearings  by  our  reason— and  a 
truth  conformable  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  that 
reason,  (violating  none  of  them,  but  rather  answering 
to  them) ,  and  yet  transcending  its  clear 
reachiug  in  it*  di' 


r  gras 


out- 
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mined  to  find,  in  the  frequently  confused  and  all  they  have  writton  on  the  subject,  wholly 
0V6Q  conflicting  expression*]  of  the  early  Fa-  j  impossible  to  doubt  the  substantial  ortho- 
thers  on  this  subject,  a  consistent  and  clearly  doxy  of  either.  For  tho  proof  of  this  wo 
intelligible  doctrine,  which,  while  answering  i  need  only  refer,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  pas- 
te his  own  speculative  convictious,  is  oonsi- :  sages  from  the  treatise  of  HippolytuB  against 
derably  at  variance  with  the  later  and  more  |  Noetus,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hurton  in  his  Testi- 
definite  Faith  of  the  Church.  We  do  not  monies  of  the  Ante- Ni cent  Fathers  to  the 
mean  that  he  imposes  his  own  views  on  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  whose  very 
these  Fathers — which  were  so  complete  a  marked  orthodoxy  led  Dr.  Kouth  to  select 
subversion  of  bis  own  critical  method — but,  it,  with  others,  for  publication  in  his  Scrip- 
simply,  that  believing  their  writings  to  con- j  forum  Ecclesiasticorum  Opvscula  as  repre- 
tain  a'elear  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the'  sentativo  of  the  truly  Catholic  Faith— rcn- 
Trinity, — at  unity  with  itself,  he  dwells  un-  dering  it  "  luculenter  et  accurate  turn  vcro 
duly  on  modes  of  language  which  certainly  scite  et  clcganter;"*  and  again  to  the  pas- 
favour  his  views;  overlooking,  or  at  least  sages  quoted  by  the  same  writer  from  Ter- 
not  bringing  into  prominence  others  which '  tullian,  and  especially  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
are,  we  think,  with  equal  certainty  opposed: that  Father's  treatise  against  Praxeas — ex- 
tothem.  lie  seems  to  us,  in  short, — instead }  prcssly  devoted,  like  that  of  Hipjiolytus 
of  recognising  in  the  language  of  the  early  against  Noetus,  to  the  defence  of  the  Church 
Fathers, — hire  more  vague  and  uncertain,*  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  Patripassian- 


there  more  definite,  evidence  simply  of  the 
struggling  consciousness  of  the  Church  to 
apprehend  in  its  full  intellectual  relations 
the  Truth  committed  to  it — to  interpret 
those  fluctuations  of  language,  which  speak 
so  evidently  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind,  all  on 
one  side, — forgetful  of  those  expressions 
which  show  that  tho  full  Nicenc  Faith  was 
not  unknown  to  tho  consciousness  of  the  an 


ism,  of  which  heresy  both  Noetus  and  Prax- 
eas were  teachers.f    It  appears  to  us  indeed 

*  Dr.  Ronth's  Address  to  the  Reader.  Vol.  i. 
f  We  subjoin  the  most  decisive  clatwi  tori  from 
Hippolytus's  treatise  against  Noetus ;  as  al.no  soma 
sentences  of  Tertullian  from  the  treatUe  against  Prax- 
eas. referring  our  learned  readers  in  both  cases  to  the 
original  sources  for  their  satisfaction. 

It  is  thus  that  we  contemplate  the  incarnate 


cient  Church,  if  it  had  not  as  yet  come  into  through  him  we  form  a  conception  of  the 

,        .  .  ,  ,  ,  ! r    .  .  ,  rather;  we  believe  in  the  Son ;  we  imrttop  tkt  Holy 

clear  vision,  and  received  definite  intellectual :  Spirit. >!-JOi*oi>  ™«<,„  a.v„,  Otu,~,-  ji™ 


expression. 

The  main  difTcrence  of  Dr.  Bunsen's  ro- 
prcsentation  of  the  doetrino  of  the  Trinity, 
as  he  believes  it  to  have  been  held  by  Ilip- 
polytus  and  Tertullian  (whose  essential 
agreement  on  this  subject  he  expressly  de- 
clares, vol.  i.  p.  250),  and  the  Church  of 
their  time  generally,  so  far  as  we  apprehend 
him,  consists  in  a  virtual  denial  of  any  dis- 
tinct personality  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  while 
bis  language  sometimes,  too,  would  seem  to 
imply  doubts  of  tho  proper  personality  of 
the  Word  before  his  incarnation.  Now",  let 
it  be  admitted  that  there  are  expressions  in 
both  these  Fathers  which  favour  the  repre- 
sentation of  Dr.  Bunsen,  and  clearly  enough 
6how  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
expressed  in  the  later  formularies  of  the 
Church,  would  have  been  in  its  decisiveness 
foroign  to  their  modes  of  apprehension,  it  is 
yet,  we  think,  on  a  comprehensive  view  of 

construction,  As  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Maurice  alluded 
to,  however  much  it  may  sometimes  have  been  lost 
§ight  of  in  popular  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine, 
there  are  no  divines,  we  fancy,  who  dispute  it.  But 
tkrn  it  duet  not  fullotc  that  the  truth  u  uhuh  is  true  in 
Vrrl/;'  „rul  perfectly  harmoniout  to  the  Divine  Mind, 
mutt  be  m  all  rttpectt  dearly  intelligible,  harmoniously 
continent  to  ,ntn. 

*  He  ridicules,  in  fact,  (vol.  i.  p.  303.)  this  mode 


Spirit.'   tSWMP  ir<T'if)«o*    I\oyoy  Umip'i 

it     aurov  foovptv,   «<<•>    Si   TtercvOftir,    Ili-refiari  dyibj 

npoetvroviirv.  Ajjain.  in  defence  of  himself  from  the 
noetitO  accusation  of  his  being  a  Ditheist,  Hippoly- 
tus  says,  u  I  never  speak  of  two  Gods,  but  one  ;  yet 
I  speak  of  two  persons,  and  a  third  dispensation,  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  Father  is  one; 
but  there  are  two  persons;  because  there  is  also  the 
Son;  and  the  third  is  the  Holy  Ghost.'' — ±>  j 
uvk  i DM  Otot'f  a\\'  if  tva,  roi/uuTii  ft  Svo,  ottuvofiiav  ft 


rnp  p--y  y.M 


rptrnr,  Tf)v  \am»  row  oyi.it>  UNMfi^ 
tif,  npoewa  ii  feo,  on  cat  a  vtoi,  ro  ft  rpirnt  r-)  nytoy 

Hwr^a—  (Testimonies,  &c.  pp.  S3,  b'l)  It  is  true 
that  Dr.  Bunsen  considers  these  last  words  an  inter- 
polation, and  translates  onron^m  in  the  previous 
clause  differently  from  Dr.  Burton.  But  we  cannot 
allow  the  justice  either  of  his  criticism  or  of  his  ver- 
sion. Certainly  his  version  of  pumpta*  £c  m,-r,, — 
u  and  at  the  third  the  incarnation"  is  not  tenable  on 
mere  philological  grounds;  while  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  term  at.o^m  was  used  both  by  Hippoly- 
tus  and  Tertullian  in  an  expressly  technical  sense  to 
signify  tlie  relation  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  following 
passage  of  Tertullian  (Adv.  Praxean,  c.  1.3)  it  has 
this  meaning,  as  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Xeander, 
(Antiguosticus,  p.  511.) — Duos  quidem  dcliuiiiius, 
Pat  rem  et  Filium,  et  jam  Ires  cum  Spiritu  Suncto, 
secundum  rationem  economic.— It  is  needless  to 
multiply  passages  from  the  treatise  against  Praxeas, 
which  is  throughout  of  so  clearly  Trinitarian  an  im- 
port. We  give  one  other — His  itaque  paucis  tamen 
manifeste  distinctio  Trinitatis  exponitur.  Fst  enim 
ipse  (jni  pronuntiat  Spiritus ;  et  Pater,  ad  quern  pro- 
nuntiat;  et  Filius.de  quo  pronuntiat.    Sic  c.vtera. 

?ua?  nunc  ad  Palrera  de  Filio  vel  ad  Filium.  nunc  ad 
'ilium  de  Patre  vel  ad  Patrem,  nunc  ad  Spiritum 
pronuntiantur,  ununuptamque  pertonam  in  tva  pro- 


of regarding  the  language  of  the  old  Fathers — the  Iprietatr  nmttituunt. 
idea  that  they  "  minus  caute  locuti  sunt."— and  yet     Even  in  such  classical  passages  on  the  doctrine  of 
can  anything  really  be  more  certain  than  this  1        I  the  lYiiuty-HWtisfactory  as  they  must  be 
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that  Dr.  Bunscn's  admission  of  the  substan- 
tial agreement  of  Tcrtullian  und  Hippolytus, 
as  to  the  doetrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  of  itself 
quite  fatal  to  the  distinctive  view  which  he 
advocates.  For  it  is  impossible,  we  think, 
for  any  to  peruse  the  expressions  of  Tertul- 
lian,  so  well  presented  in  Neander's  mono- 
graph of  that  Father,  without  feeling  that  ho 
is  really,  under  whatever  occasional  diversity 
of  expression,  substantially  orthodox  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Here,  indeed,  as  in 
many  other  things,  iSeander  has  expressed, 
in  our  opinion,  the  whole  truth  of  the  case 
(holding  ever  that  just  mean  so  dear  to  him); 
and  especially  in  the  few  paragraphs  which 
he  has  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  held  by  the  Ante-Nicene  Church, 
in  his  general  Church  History.  The  "no- 
tional tjrpression  of  the  doctrine,"  ho  says, 
M  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  its  import 
as  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness. 
The  intellectual  conception  of  the  relation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Divine  Essence  was 
far  from  being  thoroughly  apprehended  in 
the  first  youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  yet  made  itself 
to  be  so  mightily  fill  in  the  life  as  a  new- 
creativo  and  transforming  principle."  But 
he  expresses  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the 
view,  (according  to  the  Catholic  standard,) 
which  lay  as  yet  unexpressed,  in  its  full  in- 
tellectual bearings,  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  early  Church.  "If  we  except,"  ho  says, 
u  the  Monarchians  and  Lactantians,  men 
Were  agreed  in  conceiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  personal  being.  The  conception  of  his 
reality  and  objective  essentiality,  coincided 
in  the  Christian  thought  with  the  conception 
of  his  personal  self-subsistent  existence." — 
(C.  FT.,  vol.  ii.  p.  371,  Torry's  trans.) 

As  to  the  theological  views  of  Hippolytus, 
apart  from  the  great  central  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity, — which,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  in  so 
very  predominant  a  manner  moved  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  early  Church,  Dr.  Bunsen 
has  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms, 
in  the  first  of  the  historical  fragments  in  his 
second  volume.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  general  accuracy  of  his  representa- 
tions. 

"Vossius  has  interrogated  Hippolytus  whether 
he  taught  t he  orthodox  doctrine  of  original  sin  ; 
and  he  extorts  an  affirmative  answer  from  his 
treatise  against  Noetus,hv  an  interpretation  which 
he  would  never  himself  have  allowed  in  cl.nssicul 
philology.    But  this  does  not  prove  that  Hippo- 

to  b«  as  a  whole — the  reader,  we  think,  will  not  fail 
to  delect,  at  least  in  the  expressions  of  Hippolytus, 
some  tr«re  of  that  confusion,  or  as  vet  imperfect  con- 
Cep'.ion  of  the  doctrine  which  we  nave  spoken  of  as 
charaeteriMic  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  which  in  such 
writers  as  Athenagoras  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
u  seen  in  a  much  more  marked  and  striking  manner. 


lytus  would  have  been  a  Pelagian.   He  would 

have  raised  many  a  previous  question  both  against 
St.  Augustine  nnd  Pclagius;  and  finally  have  en- 
trenched himself  in  his  strong  position, — the  doc- 
trine of  the  free  agency  of  the  human  will.  He 
would  have  thought  Luther's  theory  a  quaint  ex- 
pression of  a  truth  which  he  fully  acknowledged; 
but  as  to  Calvin's  Predestination,  he  would  have 
abhorred  it,  without  thinking  less  highly  of  Cod's 
inscrutable  counsels.  ....  There  is  noth- 
ing in  his  works  which  would  contradict  the  ge- 
neral principles,  and  the  polemic  or  negative  por- 
tions of  Evangelical  doctrine.  But  an  to  the 
positive  expressions,  he  would  not  understand 
much  of  them.  .  .  He  would  not  be  able  to 
see  the  necessity  of  opposing  so  absolutely  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  to  that  of  Sanctificatioo, 
except  temporarily,  for  disciplinary  reasons,  us  an 
antidote  against  the  conventional  doctrine  and 
pernicious  practice  of  meritorious  works.  To  be 
inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  love 
of  Cod,  aud  tho  divine  beauty  of  his  holiness,  to 
lead  a  god-like  holy  life,  in  perpetual  thankfulness, 
and  perfect  humility,  this  is  the  last  word  of  the 
solemn  exhortation  "at  the  end  of  this  ^rent  work. 
But  supposing  the  point  at  issue  had  been  ex- 
plained to  him,  he  would  certainly  side  with  the 
doctrine  of  saving  faith  in  the  Pauline  sense, 
npainst  that  of  nferitorious  works." — Vol.  U.  pp. 
128,  129. 

In  examining  Hippolytus  regarding  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  time,  Dr. 
Bunsen  finds  it  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  which  we  have  in  the  Muratorian 
fragment,"  if  we  suppose  the  obvious  chasm, 
which  he  believes  to  exist  in  our  barbarous 
translation  of  that  fragment,  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  Kpistlo  to  the  Hebrews,  according 
to  a  somewhat  bold  conjecture  which  he  pro- 
poses. This  canon  corresponds  with  that 
presently  acknow  ledged  by  the  Church,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  Second  Epistle  of  St 
Peter;  the  Epistlw  to  tho  Hebrews  being 
held  to  be  not  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  but  of 
some  friend  of  St.  Paul,  probably  A  polios. 
On  this  latter  point,  as  constituting  the  belief 
of  tho  early  Church,  Dr.  Bunsen  is  very  po- 
sitive in  his  assertions  in  different  places 
throughout  the  present  work  ;  but  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  settled  the  question  by  any 
additional  array  of  evidence.  He  is  equally 
strong  as  to  the  early  ( ante-Domitianic ) 
date  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  opposition  to  al- 
most all  its  commentators.  The  internal 
evidence,  on  which  ho  bases  so  confidently 
this  conclusion,  can  scarcely  bo  reckoned 
so  unequivocal  as  to  set  aside  tho  prevailing 
external  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  later  and 
commonly  received  origin. 

In  reference  to  the  great  Protestant  watch- 
word— the  paramount  authority  of  Scripture 
in  all  matters  of  Faith  and  Doctrine,  Hip- 
polytus is  as  clear  and  decisive  as  could  be 
wished.  The  following  is  the  clas^enl  pas- 
sage on  this  point  quoted  by  Dr.  Bunsen 
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from  tho  ninth  chapter  of  his  treatise  against 

Noetus: — 

"  There  is  one  God,  my  brethren,  and  Him  we 
know  only  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  in  a 
liko  manner  as  he  who  wishes  to  learn  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world  cannot  accomplish  it  without 
studying  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  thus 
all  those  who  wish  to  practise  divine  wisdom 
will  not  learn  it  from  any  other  source  than 
from  the  word  of  God.  Let  us  therefore  see 
what  tho  Holy  Scriptures  pronounce,  let  us 
understand  what  they  teach,  and  let  us  believe 
what  the  Father  wishes  to  bo  believed,  and  praise 
the  Son  as  He  wishes  to  Ik?  praised,  and  accept 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  He  wishes  to  be  given.  Not  ac- 
cording to  our  own  will,  nor  according  to  our  own 
reason,  nor  forcing  what  God  bos  given,  but  let 
us  see  all  this  as  Ho  has  willed  to  shew  it  by  tho 
Holy  Scriptures.  "-Vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

By  Holy  Scriptures  Ilyppolitus  under- 
stood the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  using 
for  the  first  the  canon  and  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  These  Scriptures  he  held  to  be  inspired 
in  a  genuine  sense — that  is,  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  men  who  wrote  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Theopneusty,  or 
theory  of  Inspiration,  of  Gausaen,  would  have 
appeared  to  Hippolvtus  as  a  dangerous  Jew- 
ish superstition.*  We  are,  of  course,  merely 
stating,  in  brief  form,  tho  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Bunscn,  without  professing  to  discuss  their 
validity,  which  would  lead  us  into  a  region  I 
quite  away  from  our  present  purpose. 

There  is  an  important  point  in  connexion  | 
with  tho  authority  of  Scripture,  which  hasj 
been  so  clearly  vindicated  in  tlieso  volumes, ' 
against  the  attacks  of  the  modem  school  of 
Tubingen  critics,  that  we  must  not  overlook 
it ;  we  mean  the  great  question  as  to  tho 
origin  of  the  fourth  gospel.  According  to  the 
favourite  speculation  of  this  school,  the  Jo 
hannear.  type  of  Christianity,  and  its  record, 
the  gospel  of  St.  John,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  tho  mystical  produce  of  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Originally,  in  what  they 
consider  its  Petrine  and  Paulino  form,  a 
mere  species  of  improved  Judaism  or  Ebi- 
onitism,  it  was  only  in  tho  courso  of  the 
second  century  (about  165  or  170),  that 
Christianity  assumed  the  higher  and  more 
speculative  form,  tho  expression  of  which  we 
have  in  the  fourth  gospel, — being  a  mere 
efflux  of  Gnosticism,  in  the  transformation 
which  it  thus  underwent.  Such  is  the  extraor- 
dinary hypothesis  of  Strauss  and  Bauer,  and 
their  followers.  It  is  now  clearly  evident, 
however,  in  Hippolytus's  arrangement  and 
discussion  of  tho  heresies  which  he  refutes, 
that  the  doctrino  of  the  Logos,  as  contained 
in  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  so  far  from  being, 
in  any  sense,  the  produce  of  Gnosticism,  is 
already  pre-supposed  in  somo  of  the  earliest 

•  VoL  uTp.T47^ 


forms  of  Gnostic  speculation.  In  extracts 
given  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Treatise  on 
Heresies,  from  Ha^ilides,  who  taught  about 
the  year  120,  he  already  quotes  St.  John's 
Gospel;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  "his 
whole  metaphysical  development,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  connect  a  cosmogonie  system  with 
St.  John's  prologue,  and  with  the  person  of 
Christ."*  Many  collateral  points  of  evidence 
to  the  same  cfl'ect  are  scattered  throughout 
Dr.  Bunsen's  critical  discussion  in  the  first 
volume  ;  and  in  case  it  should  be  thought 
that,  within  so  short  an  interval,  (which  is 
yet  really  inconceivable),  there  was  any 
room  for  such  a  mythical  development  as 
the  Tubingen  school  allege,  he  carries  the 
proof  higher  up.  Ho  presents  evidence  that 
even  before  the  close  of  the  first  century  tho 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  already 
made  the  subject  of  heretical  perversion.  The 
Ophites,  (whom  our  author  would  identify 
with  the  Heretics,  mentioned  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and 
who  indisputably  belong  to  this  very  early 
period),  "all  know  the  Logos,  and  all  wor- 
ship the  serpent  as  his  -symbol,  or  that  of 
the  Demiurg  opposed  to  him;  for  on  that 
point  there  seems  to  have  been  a  didl-renee 
among  them.  They  refer,  however,  not  to 
the  Logos  of  Philo,  but  to  the  Logos  per- 
sonified in  man,  and  identified  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary."  f  The  idea  of 
Dr.  Bunsen  clearly  is,  that  the  prologue  of 
St.  John  does  refer  to  heretical  perversions 
of  the  doctrino  of  the  Logos,  and  not  to 
later  systems  of  tho  second  century  (which, 
as  in  the  case  of  Basilides,  and  Yalentinus, 
aro  found  expressly  to  look  back  to  it,  as 
already  tho  recognised  statement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine),  but  to  early  theories  of 
Gnosticism  and  Ebionitism. 

"  Doubtless,"  ho  says.  J  u  the  gospel  does  refer 
to  theories  and  speculations  respecting  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  to  those  which 
sprang  up  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  That  event,  the  shock  of  which 
had  an  echo  through  the  inhabited  globe,  roused 
the  infant  Christian  world  from  slumbering 
dreams  about  future  destinies  in  an  unknown 
state,  to  the  consciousness  of  a  world-conquer- 
ing Divine  vocation  upon  this  earth,  and  to  pro- 
phetio  visions  of  new  kingdoms  and  new  nations, 
directed  by  Christ's  spirit.  It  brought  on  a 
crystallization  of  the  floating  elements  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  of  corporative  organization  ; 
and  it  roused  all  the  depths  of  the  human  intel- 
lect to  solvo  the  great  enigmas  of  the  connexion 
between  the  historical  person  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, and  tho  origin  and  nature  of  tho  human 
race,  of  tho  relation  between  history  and 
the  Divine  idea,  between  inward  and  outward 


•  Vol.  L  pp.  87, 8S.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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revelation  and  inspiration.  How  can  any  one 
wonder  that  those  theories  sprang  up  as  early 
as  we  are  told  !  We  kuow  now  more  than 
ever  authentically  that  they  did  ;  and  we  can 
understand  this  phenomenon  if  we  consider 
those  circumstances,  and  the  great  fermentation 


Dr.  Bunscn  has  shown  with  equal  clear- 
ness that  Ilippolytus  knew  nothing  of  a 
sacred  language  used  by  the  Church  in  pre- 
ference to  the  vernacular.  While  he  him- 
self, a  Roman  Presbyter,  wrote  in  Greek, 


into  which  the  decay  of  Judaism  and  of  Pagan-  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  also  preached,  at 

least  sometimes,  in  that  language,  (as  all  his 
homilies  which  have  been  preserved  arc  in 
that  language),  this  arose  simply  from  the 
fact  that  Greek  was  then  at  Koine  "the 
living  organ  of  international  intercourse,  and 


ism  had,  for  a  century  or  two,  thrown  the 
human  race."— Vol.  i.  pp.  84,  &5. 

Among  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal 
results  of  Dr.  Bunsen's  investigations  arc 
those  which  bear  directly  against  the  later 


pre 
Ro 


ma  and  abuses  of  the  Church  of,the  common  language  of  the  Hellenistic 
10.    The  ninth  book  of  the  recovered 


work  of  Ilippolytus  introduces  us,  as  wc 
have  already  hinted,  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  ;  and  the  picture  wo  behold, 
certainly,  sonic  respects,  not  a  very  flat- 
tering one,  is  yet  unmistakable  in  its  indi- 
cations of  the  true  position  and  usages  of 
that  Church  in  that  age.  Ilippolytus  "has 
nothing  to  tell  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
bishop  of  Homo  to  dceido  all  doctrinal 
questions  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  to 
govern  Christendom  as  an  autocrat,  whether 
it  be  by  his  own  decisions,  or  by  his  privi- 
lege of confirming  or  annulling,  interpreting, 
and  executing  the  decrees  of  Councils.  The 
Roman  Church,  in  which  Ilippolytus  lived 
and  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  was  to  him 
the  Church  of  Rome,  lie  even  places  that 
Church  distinctly  in  opposition  to  "the  Ca- 
tholic Church,"  in  his  great  work,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  teaching  of  Callistus,  and  of 
the  school  he  had  set  up  and  patronized  at 
Rome.  Ilippolytus  as  a  Roman  knew  the 
immense  influence  of  that  Church  ;  but  as  a 
man  who  had  studied  under  Irenacus,  the 
uncompromising  opposer  of  Victor's  preten- 
sions, and  as  the  historian  of  doctrinal  Chris- 
tianity, he  also  knew  that  this  influence  was 
a  moral  and  not  a  legal  one,  and  that  it  was 
controlled  and  resisted.  Tho  gradually 
growing  moral  supremacy  in  the  West  ori- 
ginated in  the  political  position  of  Rome  as 
the  centre  of  the  world,  and  in  tho  instinc- 
tive talent  of  government,  which  has  never 
ceased  to  distinguish  the  Romans.  But  that 
supremacy  was  not  recognised  as  legal,  even 
at  Milan,  much  less  at  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  nor  later  by  Byzance.  Even  in 
the  West  it  was  controlled  by  the  free 
agency  and  self-responsibility  of  the  in- 
fluential churches  of  Christendom.  Ilip- 
polytus himself,  as  bishop  of  Portus,  was 
one  of  the  moons  in  the  planetary  system  of 
Rome,  und  a  member  of  her  Presbytery  ; 
but  in  his  own  town  he  would  not  have 
allowed  the  agents  of  Callistus  to  teach,  or 
him  to  preach."* 




*  Vol.  IL  pp.  122-123. 


Jews."  it  was,  therefore,  "the  natural 
organ  of  Christian  communication,  and  the 
most  appropriate  language  for  writing  a 
book  to  be  perused  by  all  reading  Chris- 
tians." 

"  The  Christian  congregation  at  Rome  from 
the  beginning  consisted  of  converts  from  Creeks, 
who  were  the  hankers,  secretaries,  tutors,  and 
preceptors,  valets  and  agents  of  the  Romans; 
and  of  Jews,  who  spoke  that  language  as  they 
now  generally  *peak  German.  These  elements 
were  united  oysaered  records  written  in  Greek, 
and  were  governed  mostly  by  members  of  Greek 
descent.  The  very  names  of  the  bishops  before 
Urlmnus  (the  successor  of  Callistus)  are  Greek, 
with  the  two  exceptions  of  Clement  and  of  Victor. 
And  even  of  these  two  Clement  wrote  Greek  in 
tho  name  of  the  Romans,  as  St.  Paul  wrote 
Greek  to  the  Romnns  :  and  in  the  same  language 
Victor  wrote,  as  did  Cornelius  a  whole  century 
later.  The  real  Latin  Church  was  the  African, 
consisting  of  colonized  Romans,  using  a  Latin 
version  of  tho  New  Testament,  The  noble 
families  of  Rome  remained  unconverted  even 
under  Theodosius  the  Great,  as  the  complaints 
of  Prudentius  show,  who  wrote  more  than  150 
years  after  Ilippolytus.  If,  therefore,  Greek 
was  at  that  time  the  ecclesiastical,  and,  perhaps, 
the  liturgical  language  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
it  was  not  because  Greek  was  a  sacred  tongue, 
unknown  to  the  people,  but  because  the  majority 
understood  it  better,  or  as  well  as  that  of 
Latiuin."*— Vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  25. 

In  referenco  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
tho  evangelical  liberty  so  clearly  laid  down  by 
the  Apostle  was,  in  the  time  of  Ilippolytus,  to 
some  extent  infringed  ;  but  there  was  still 
no  trace  of  the  later  corruptions  which  arose, 
and  were  so  speedily  and  universally  prop- 
agated in  the  Church.  A  presbyter,  un- 
married at  his  appointment,  was  not  expect- 
ed to  marry  during  his  office,  and  a  presby- 
ter who  lost  his  wife  was  not  permitted  to 
marry  again;  and  of  these  restriction*! 
Hippolytus  constituted  himself  the  cham- 
pion, to  (in  this  matter)  the  more  Christian 
proceeding  of  Callistus.  In  reference  to  this 
Dr.  Bunson  has  observed  (vol.  i.  p.  313)— 

"In  the  time  of  Hippolytus  the 
•  1  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Titus  i.  7 
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I  giving  an  indelible  charac- 
ter that  neither  a  presbyter  nor  a  bishop  would 
have  l>ceu  prevented  from  quitting  his  office, 
and  marrying  like  any  other  Christian.  The 
■whole  theory  of  tho  canonical  is  of  a  later  date. 
The  learned  Christian  kept  his  pallium,  the 
philosopher's  cloak,  when  he  accepted  an  office 
in  the  Church,  which  might  be  that  of  epi*- 
oopos  aa  well  M  of  a  presbyter.  He  kept  the  old 
pallium  when  he  retired  from  the  office." 

If,  from  these  mere  accidental  aspects  of 
the  relation  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Hip- 
polytus's  day  to  that  vast  system  of  error 
which  it  became,  and  continues,  we  pass  to 
those  essential  ideas  of  Churchy  and  Priest- 
hood, and  Sacrifice,  which  (not  merely  in  re- 
ference- to  the  Church  of  Komc)  are  of  such 
vital  interest  in  our  present  ecclesiastical 
discussions,  we  find  in  these  volumes  a  wide 
and  richly  fruitful  field,  from  which  we  can 
only  glean  a  few  of  the  more  important  par- 
ticulars. Of  a  Church,  in  the  mere  priest- 
sense,  as  constituting  the  clergy — upon 
whom  a  special  spirit  of  sanctity  aud  ghost- 
ly  privilege  is  supposed  to  rest — Hippolytus 
knew  nothing.  "  l  ie  must  have  abhorred 
the  very  idea  of  this  as  much  as  Irenaeus, 
his  teacher,  and  all  his  contemporaries  did. 
The  church  was  to  them  the  Christian  people, 
the  Ecclcsia  in  the  Greek  sense."*  The 
evidence  which  Dr.  Bunsen  has  furnished  of 
this  is  of  the  clearest  character,  everywhere 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  his  four  vol- 
umes. It  may  be  said,  however,  to  rest 
especially  on  those  "contributions  towards 
the  restoration  of  an  authentic  picture  of 
the  age  of  Hippolytus,"  with  which  he  has 
furnished  us  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes. 
The  foundations  of  this  picture  of  the  com- 
munity-life of  the  Anto-Nicene  Church,  are 
the  restored  texts  of  tho  "Church  and 
House-Book  of  tho  early  Christians,"  and 
of  the  "  Law-Book  of  the  Ante-Nieene 
Church."  The  peculiar  relation  of  Hippo- 
lytus to  these  books,  Dr.  Bunsen  believes 
himself  to  have  found  in  the  introduction 
to  the  eighth  book  of  the  common  Greek 
text  of  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions"! 
which  he  regards  as  substantially  represent- 
ing pan  of  the  last  work  of  Hippolytus  on 
The  Apostolic  Tradition  respecting  the  Gifts 
(Charismata)  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.  Bunsen  believes  that  he  has  proved 
the  very  early  origin,  and  oven  substantial 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  12."). 

f  "The  Greek  text  contains  three  distinct  collec- 
tions; the  first  six  books,  the  seventh,  and  the 
eighth.  "  The  vulgar  text  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Greek  Constitutions  is  a  corrupt  and  interpolated 
recension  of  the  text  exhibited  in  the  Vienna  and 
Oxford  manuscripts  ;  exactly  as  Grabe  had  maintain- 
ed."— Vol.  ii.  p.  'iWl.  It  is  the  introduction  to  this 
book  which,  in  Dr.  Bunsen's  opinion,  especially  con- 
nects Hippolytus  with  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 


apostolicity  of  tho  so-called  "  Apostolio 
Constitutions."  The  fiction  of  their  name, 
and  of  their  form  of  composition,  is,  indeed, 
obvious.enough  ;  but,  so  far  fictitious,  ho 
regards  them,  in  the  restored  form  in  which 
he  has  been  enabled  to  present  them,  (basing 
his  restoration  not  on  any  mere  sifting  or 
analysis  of  the  corrupted  Greek  text,  but 
especially  on  three  other  texts — the  Coptic, 
Abyssinian,  and  .  Syrian,  which  he  believes 
to  be  respectively  original,  and  of  superior 
authenticity),  to  be,  in  a  genuine  sense,  the 
very  rules,  customs  and  traditions  which 
had  descended  from  the  Apostles.  Tho 
sense  of  the  whole  fiction  he  believes  to  be, 
u  that  whatever  in  those  ordinances  is  not 
directly  the  work  of  tho  Apostles  must  be* 
considered  as  apostolic,  as  coming  from 
their  disciples,  who  with  their  followers,  in 
the  next  generation,  had  continued  their 
work  in  the  same  spirit,  Clement  of  Komo 
being  the  first  and  most  prominent  among 
them  ;*  and  who  naturally  came,  therefore, 
to  be  represented  in  the  fiction  as  the  author 
or  compiler  of  them.  This  book  of  the 
"  Doetriuc,"  or  "Ordinances,"  or  "  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Apostles,"  (for  it  was  known 
under  all  these  several  names),  Dr.  Bunsen 
belioves  to  have  been  very  highly  prized,  aud 
of  paramount  authority  in  tho  early  Church. 

"  It  was  a  book,''  he  says,f  "  more  read  than 
any  one  of  the  writings  of  tho  fathers,  and  in 
church  matterB  of  greater  weight  than  any 
other  ;  the  book  before  thp  authority  of  which 
the  bishops  themselves  bowed,  and  to  which 
the  ChurchcB  looked  up  for  advice  in  doubtful 
cases." 

The  writings  of  the  early  fathers  every- 
where presuppose  its  circulation  and  know- 
ledge among  the  Christian  brethren,  and  this 
explains  why  they  give  us  so  few  direct 
glimpses  of  "the  universal  Christian  life,  so 
little  intimation  "  of  what  was  required  for 
a  Christian  man  or  woman  to  know,  or  to 
confess,  to  pray,  to  do,  to  practise,  or  to 
avoid,  and  what  was  in  general  the  custom 
and  order,  as  well  of  domestic  and  private, 
as  of  common  Christian  life,  both  in  worship, 
and  in  government  and  discipline."! 

Dr.  Bunscn's  labours  in  the  restoration  of 
this  "Church  and  House  Book  of  the  Early- 
Christians,"  as  well  as  of  the  early  ecclesi- 
astical canons,  and  his  farther  labours  in  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the 
Church,  the  fruits  of  which  arc  contained  in 
the  second  part  of  bis  concluding  volume, 
(and  with  such  a  passing  allusion  to  which 
we  niU8t  at  present  content  ourselves,)  are, 
undoubtedly,  to  be  regarded  among  the  most 
valuable  results  of  his  present  work,  aud  as 


*  Vol.  ii-  p.  220. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  220.  J  Vol.  ii.  p.  221-2. 
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constituting  among  his  highest  claims  to 
eminence  as  a  critical  investigator  of  primi- 
tive Christian  history.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  to  appreciate  fully  what  Ire  has  thus 
achieved,  without  a  very  minuto  study  of 
the  subjects,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  previ- 
ous chaos  into  which  he  has  cast  historical 
light  and  life.  The  fruitfulness  of  his  re- 
searches in  this  important  field  makes  us 
doubly  regret  the  undue  exaltation  which  he 
is  disposed  to  givo  to  his  mere  speculative 
views,  in  reference  to  any  part  of  that  resto- 
rative critical  process  in  which  he  is  so  highly 
skilled, — and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that 
his  critical  restorations  in  the  one  ease  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  any  suspicion  that  may 
attach  to  them  in  the  other.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  indeed,  how  his  speculative 
views  on  tho  Trinity  have  been,  in  certain 
quarters,  seized  and  exclusively  dwelt  upon, 
in  order,  as  it  were,  to  cover  the  hopelessly 
damaging  effect  of  his  researches  into  the 
primitive  character  and  constitution  of  the 
Church,  in  relation  to  certain  proud  and  fond 
fancies  of  Anglicanism. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  any  more  the  fresh  and 
purely  apostolic  picture  of  the  Church  that 
we  behold  in  Dr.  Bunscn's  "  Church  and 
House  Book  of  the  Early  Christians."  It 
is  not  tho  picture  we  have  in  St.  Paul's  Pas- 
toral Letters,  in  which  we  see  only  two 
orders  of  office-bearers,  presbyters  (called 
also  bishops)  and  deacons,  and  in  which  tho 
congregation,  tho  body  of  faithful  people,  is 
the  "  highest  organ  of  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  power  of  the  Church."  Iti  tho  repre- 
sentation of  theso  "  apostolic  ordinances," 
we  find  the  popular  congregational  element 
already  considerably  weakened,  and  tho  sys- 
tem of  three  orders, — bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons, — fully  established.  A  hierar- 
chy is  already  seen  developing  itself,  but  it 
is  still  ouly  of  a  very  modified  character, 
borne  upon  all  sides  by  the  yet  living  popu- 
lar element.  The  power  of  tho  congrega- 
tion, if  practically  diminished,  yet  receives 
tho  clearest  theoretical  recognition.  Tho 
element  of  mere  Clcricism,  shooting  up  ra- 
pidly into  strength  along  with  the  decay  of 
the  "genuine  church  life,  yet  nowhere  ob- 
trudes its  pretensions  in  an  authoritative 
manner.    In  the  words  of  Dr.  Bunscn  : — 

M  Tho  congregation  elects  its  Bishop,  and  in- 
vites tho  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  localities 
to  institute  him  into  his  office  with  prayer  and 
the  imposition  of  hands.  If  the  congregation 
is  still  to  be  formed,  tho  Bishop  names  the 
Klders.  three  at  least,  and  inducts  them  with 

J raver  and  a  benediction.  They  form  with  him 
lie  Congregational  Council.  Tho  bishop  elects 
at  leant  one  Deacon  as  his  assistant,  and  ap- 
points widows  and  young  women  to  take  care, 


both  spiritually  and  bodily,  of  the  orphans,  the 

sick,  and  tho  poor.  If  the  bishopric  of  n  con- 
gregation, already  formed,  become  vacant,  the 
form  of  episcopal  election  remains  the  same; 
the  clergy  elect  with  the  people;  there  is  no 
form  of  election  prescribed,  consequently  none 
is  excluded.  If  tho  office  of  Presbyter  is  vacant, 
sometimes  the  bishop  and  clergy,  "sometimes  the 
whole  congregation,  fill  it  up.  The  bishop  con- 
secrates the  presbyters,  as  ne  is  himself  conse- 
crated by  his  brother  bishops.  Their  ordination 
(dedication  to  (iod  by  prayer,  with  imposition 
of  hands)  is  the  same :  only  that  the  elders 
have  no  throne,  or  raised  chair,  in  the  apse  at 
the  end  of  the  church,  but  sit  upon  benches  on 
both  sides.  Between  tho  clergy  and  the  con- 
gregation stands  the  communion-table,  their 
unity  and  connecting  link."— Vol.  hi.  pp.  220, 
221. 

The  episcopate,  which  wc  thus  see  so  clear- 
ly recognised  in  the  Church  of  tho  second  and 
third  centuries,  Dr.  Buusen  believes  to  have 
been  introduced  by  St.  John  in  Proconsular 
Asia  (Ionia)  towards  tho  close  of  the  first 
century.  Its  original  character,  as  he  him- 
self has  described  it,  was  simply  "the  inde- 
pendent position  of  a  city  clergyman,  pre- 
siding over  the  congregation,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  having  a  body  of  elders 
attached  to  him."*  This  constituted,  in  tho 
primitive  sense,  a  complete  church — a  bish- 
opric. Hie  country  clergymen,  whose  im- 
mediate field  of  duty  lay  in  the  villages, 
were  u  most  probably  members  of  the  eccle- 
siastical council,"  or  Presbytery  of  the  city 
church.  In  tho  caso  of  tho  metropolitan 
dioceses,  which,  from  a  very  early  period, 
had  incorporated  with  them  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  adjoining  province,  the  bishops 
of  the  suburban  towns  also  formed  members 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  over  which  tho 
bishop  of  the  metropolis  presided.  This  is 
what  we  find  to  have  been  tho  relation  of 
Hippolytus  to  Rome.  He  was.  at  once 
bishop  and  presbyter,  occupying  an  inde- 
pendent sphere  of  pastoral  labour  at  Portus, 
and  forming  a  member  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Home,  over  which  Callistus  presided. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  this  fact, 
as  Dr.  Bunsen  has  well  shewn,  save  for  the 
unhistorical  confusion  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  involved.  It  is  only  what  wc  might 
expect  at  this  particular  stage  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Church  constitution,  that  a 
Roman  clergyman  should  bo  called  a  pres- 
byter, as  a  member  of  the  clergy  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  have 
the  charge  of  the  church  at  Portus,  for  which 
there  was  no  other  title  than  the  old  one  of 
bishop — 

"  For  each  was  tho  title  of  every  man  who 
•  Vol.  iii.  p.  246. 
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'  presided  over  the  congregation'  in  any  city,—  I  events,  is  deeply  Christian  and  strictly  Anna  to- 
ut Ostia,  at  Tusculum,  in  the  other  suburban  lical  (1  Pet.  iii  7).  namely,  that,  in  the  Chris- 
cities.  And  what  is  rather  curious,  they  havejtian  community,  woman's  weaker  nature,  when 
bishop*  now,  as  members  of  the  presbytery  of  j  strengthened  and  elevated  by  the  respect  and 
the  city  of  Rome,  with  the  body  of  certain  honour  of  the  man,  develops  a  new  and  peculiar 
presbyters  and  deacons  of  which  they  form  the  |  power,  namely,  that  of  serving  and  suffering 
governing  clerical  board  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  relation  of  those  suburban  bishops  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  must,  in  a  certain  degree,  have 
been  analogous  to  that  which,  in  later  times, 
existed  1>etwcen  the  suffragan  bishops  and  the 
metropolitan ;  but  we  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  particulars.  That  a  town  like  l'ortus 
must  have  had  its  own  bishop,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  doubted,  as  even  much  smaller  towns  had 


love. 

'•The  opulent  provided  for  their  poor;  to 
which  purpose  the  gifts  offered  at  the  common 
table,  which  became  an  altar,  as  the  symbol  of 
a  vow  of  self-dedication,  were  especially  applied. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  system  of  community  of 
goods  among  the  early  Christians,  which  had 
remained  as  a  sacred  custom.  The  first-fruits 
of  corn  and  wine,  and  whatever  was  titheablo 


their  bishop ;  their  city  was  called  their  diocese,  i  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  served  for  tho 


or  their  paracia,  and  tho  members  of  their  con 
gregutionor  church  their f  icbs:'— Vol.  i.  p.  207. 

In  this  associated  relation  between  the 
metropolitan  and  suburban  bishops,  there  is 
Undoubtedly  to  be  recognised  the  commence- 
ment of  that  later  and  more  fully  developed 
hierarchy  which  received  tho  appropriate 
name  of  metropolitanism,  merging  finally  in 
the  rival  pontificates  of  the  East  and  VII  est. 
So  soon  as  the  interests  of  the  Church  came 
to  bo  determined  by  merely  clerical  assem- 
blies, the  aristocratic  and  priestly  element 
grew  rapidly  into  importance.  From  being 
tho  representative  organ  of  tho  believing 
people,  tho  bishop  speedily  began  to  assume 
a  sacerdotal  and  autocratic  authority, — 
wielded  not  for  the  people,  but  over  them,  as 
the  direct  gift  of  heaven.  Amid  the  ad- 
vancing decay  of  the  congregational  life  of 
tho  apostolic  Church,  in  which  the  funda- 
mental notions  about  Christian  offices  under- 
went that  gradual  metastasis,  or  change  of 
centre,  which  Dr.  Bunsen  has  so  clearly  de- 
scribed in  relation  to  the  whole  circle  of 


to 

Christian  ideas,  the  Church  yet  retained  the  a*  j0hn  as  he  asserts 
most  valuablo  portion  of  the  action  of  the 
congregation,  namely,  that  of  the  services 
of  chariiy.    It  is  thus  happily  described  by 
Dr.  Bunsen : — 


maintenance  of  the  clergy.  In  all  our  collec- 
tions, the  validity  of  the  apostolic  injunction 
on  that  head  is  recognised,  and  especially  the 
one,  1  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  which 
treadeth  out  the  corn.'  In  the  re-writtcn  text 
of  the  first  Greek  Collection,  also,  this  precept 
is  applied  as  signifying  that,  as  tho  oxen  by  that 
means  do  not  eat  up  all  the  corn  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor, so  the  clergy  should  only  appropriate 
to  themselves  a  very  small  portion  of  the  gift* 
of  the  congregation,  or  church  property." — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  230-232. 

The  picture  which  Dr.  Bunsen  has  drawn 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Ante-Niccne 
Church  is  faithfully  filled  in  from  the  outlines 
given  in  tho  "Apostolical  Ordinances;"  and 
cannot  well  bo  disputed  in  any  of  its  essen- 
rial  features.  The  only  point  which  he 
seems  to  us  to  have  left  in  obscurity,  (if  in- 
deed his  own  conviction  is  perfectly  formed 
on  tho  subject,)  is  the  apostolio  authority 
which  he  ascribes  to  Episcopacy.  That  tho 
Episcopate  was  already,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century,  widely  established,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt ;  but  wo  desiderate  any 


"  The  office  of  Deacon,  or  helper,  implies,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the  attendance  on 


clear  historical  proof  of  Its  introduction  by 


That  it  certainly 
not  exist  in  tho  first  and  purely  apostolic  ago 
of  the  Church,  ho  plainly  holds,  as  indeed  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  the  opposite,  save 
by  the  worst  species  of  that  uncritical  and 
dogmatic  interpretation  which  has  been  the 
bono  of  Christianity  and  Christian  history. 


the  poor  and  the  sick.   To  offer  spiritual  as  well  I  The  Presbyterian  notion  of  the  bishop,  as 

the  first  among  his  peers,  (primus  inter  pares) 
may  be,  as  Dr.  Bunsen  considers  it,  unhis- 
torical — an  induction  resting  on  a  deficient 
basis  of  historical  facts  ;  but  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  proved  this.  Wo  are  glad  to 
sec  that  he  recognises  the  clearly  apostolic 
character  of  the  Presbyterian  idea  of  elders 
(presbyters)  as  both  an  officiating  and  a  ru- 
ling body.  The  original  idea  of  the  Church 
was  indeed,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  that  of  a 
self-governing  community,  of  which  the  Pres- 
byters were  magistrates.  So  far  from  teaching 
having  been,  according  to  the  Lutheran  view, 
the  original  function  of  the  ministers  or  offi- 
cers of  the  Christian  Church — "  teaching  and 


as  bodily  aid,  and,  indeed,  to  supply  all  common 
wants,  was  the  individual  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian ;  and  this  divine  idea  of  services  of  charity 
had  so  deeply  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
that  the  office  of  deacon  and  deaconess  grew 
out  of  it.  The  latter  were  ordinarily  widows, 
and  the  sisterhood  of  Widows  is  nothing  more 
than  that  of  Deaconesses.  The  recently  re- 
covered Coptic  collection  of  Apostolical  Church 
Ordinances  furnishes  most  precious  and  original 
information  upon  this  point  also.  The  deacons 
had  the  charge  of  the  poor,  the  deaconesses  of 
the  sick,'  and  they  attended  indiscriminately 
upon  those  who  stood  in  need  of  consolation 
and  assistance.  A  significant  Egyptian  legend 
attributes  to  Christ  a  speech  addressed  by  Him 
to  Mary  and  Martha,  in  a  sense  which,  at  all 
vol.  XIX.  5 — B 
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praying  wero,"  in  the  words  of  our  author, 
44  open  to  every  one  in  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  ;  every  man  acting  as  a  priest  and 
anointed  of  the  Lord.  According  to  our  or- 
dinances,  the  laity  may  still  teach  the  Gate- 
chumens  and  dismiss  thorn  even  with  a  Mess- 
ing after  the  public  service ;  for  all  (it  is 
said)  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."* 

The  picture  presented  in  these  volumes  of 
the  worship  of  the  early  Church,  in  its  yet 
fresh  and  vigorous  life  and  its  characteristic 
forms,  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting 
of  the  whole.  On  the  representation  given 
by  our  author  of  primitive  Baptism  we  could 
have  wished  especially  to  dwell. f  It  is  now 
impossible  for  us,  however,  even  in  the  most 
cursory  wffy,  to  do  this.  We  can  only  point 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  Dr. 
Bunsen  has,  w  ilh  so  much  force  and  clearness, 
shewn  to  have  been  the  animating  principle 
of  the  early  Christian  worship  in  all  its 
forms,  the  idea,  namely,  of  sacrifice,  or  the 
thankful  offering  of  the  self-will  to  God.  If 
there  is  any  service,  indeed,  more  peculiar 
than  another  which  our  author  can  be  said  to 
have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  a 
Christian  scholar,  it  is  his  repeated  noble 
vindication  of  this  idea  of  sacrifice ,  as 
constituting  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life 
and  of  all  Christian  worship.  It  is  the 
divine  root  from  which  sprang  the  whole 
divine  activity  of  the  Church ;  the  central 
idea  which  pervades  it  all,  whether  expressed 
in  what  we  more  especially  call  worship — 
the  order  of  divine  service,  or  in  tliat  which 
is  not  less  really  worship— the  order  of  the 
daily  Christian  life.  Praise  and  prayer  are 
just  its  expressions  in  immediate  relation  to 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  222—"  Ho  that  teacheth,  although  he 
be  one  of  the  laity,  yet  if  he  be  skilful  in  the  Word, 
and  grave  in  his  manners,  let  him  teach ;  for  they  shall 
be  ail  taught  of  Goi/." —  (Greek  Const,  book  viii.)  — 
Vol.  iii.  p.  8.  "  When  the  teacher,  after  the  prayer, 
shall  lay  his  hamls  upon  the  Catechumens,  let  him 
pray,  dismissing  them ;  whether  he  be  an  ecclesias- 
tic or  a  layman  who  delivereth  it,  let  him  do  so." — 
(Copt.  Can  pp.  11,  43,  44)— Vol  iii.  p.  15. 

t  The  correctness  of  the  picture  of  ancient  bap- 
tism given  by  Dr.  Bunsen  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
present  work,  (which  is  indeed,  with  more  careful 
minuteness,  just  that  given  by  Neander.)  will  not,  we 
apprehend,  tie  disputed  by  any  one  who  is  content  to 
accept  the  mere  facts  of  the  case.  That  the  recog- 
nised baptism  of  the  ancient  Church  was  that  of 
adult* — of  those  whom  the  Church  only  received 
into  her  fold,  after  a  long  course  of  systematic  cate- 
chetical instruction — cannot  indeed  admit  of  any 
doubt.  The  admission  of  this,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  bear  with  it  the  summary  denial  of  the 
existence  of  infant  baptism  in  the  early  Church.  Dr. 
Bunsen  indeed  asserts  confidently  that  it  was  quite 
unknown  :  but  we  cannot  hold  this  to  be  wholly  de- 
termined by  anything  he  has  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject. To  those  who  really  know  anything  of  the 
matter  we  need  not.  of  course,  say,  that  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  infaut  baptism  is  one  separated 
from  that  of  its  direct  apostolic  authority. 


God  ;  Christian  virtue,  its  expression  ia 
relation  to  God,  through  our  Christian 
brethren  or  the  world.  It  is  the  fundamental 
and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Christian 
worship,  in  opposition  equally  to  Jewish,  or 
Pagan,  or  mere  deistic  worship ;  that  it  is 
thus  a  living  and  ever  thankful  sacrifice, 
springing  from  and  resting  on  the  great  fact 
of  Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice.  It  is  this 
latter  fact  which  alone  renders  the  other 
possible,  and  which  gives  it  all  its  meaning. 
Man,  cursed  by  the  taint  of  sin,  and  of 
consequent  estrangement  from  God,  could 
never  have  offered  up  a  sacrifice  of  grateful 
piety,  save  through  an  initiatory  sacrifice  of 
propitiation.  But  this  sacrifice  of  atonement 
(beyond  man's  own  power,  from  the  very 
helplessness  of  guilt  which  rendered  it 
necessary)  having  been  accomplished  in  his 
behalf,  his  whole  life,  rising  from  the  happy 
centre  of  reconciliation  with  God,  and  united 
in  a  true  sense  with  the  Life  of  Christ,  just 
constitutes  such  a  sacrifice.  In  and  through 
Christ,  as  their  ever  faithful  High  Priest, 
and  whose  they  are  as  His  mystical  body, 
the  Church  or  faithful  people  are  offered  up 
continually  to  God. 

Dr.  Bunsen  has  traced  very  felicitously 
the  perversion,  or  complete  change  of  centre, 
which  this  great  idea  of  Christian  sacrifice 
underwent  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  so 
that  what  constituted  originally  the  spiritual 
offering  of  the  believing  people  in  thankful- 
ness, and  love,  and  active  self-denial,  camo 
to  be  supposed  the  mere  mngical  act  of  the 
priest  transacted  in  behalf  of  the  people.  In 
the  liomish  doctrine  of  the  mass,  we  sec  this 
perversion  in  its  highest  development.  There 
the  most  living  consciousness  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  actually  invcited,  and  its  per- 
petual sacrifice  declared  to  be  one,  not  of 
praise  and  of  spiritual  self-offering,  but  of 
ever-renewed  mimic  propitiation :-» 

11  No  change,1-  says  Dr.  Rnnson,  "ever  waa 
greater,  no  perveraion  had  ever  more  pernicious 
results  for  the  whole  history  of  Christ's  Church, 
and  still  none  was  easier,  was  more  natural,  and, 
as  it  were,  necessary,  so  soon  as  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  Church,  Priesthood  and  Sacrijiti 
were  perverted  from  their  highest  spiritual  sense 
to  the  outward  and  heathenish  one.  according 
to  which  the  Church  is  the  governing  body  of 
Christ  s  faithful  people.  Priests  are  the  minis- 
tors  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  sacrifice  js  the 
sacred  work  or  action  which  these  priests  per- 
form as  Buch.  As  soon  as  the  promises  made  to 
the  real  Church  of  God  (which  is  contained  in 
the  external  Church,  as  the  believers  were  in 
the  ark)  are  applied  in  all  their  extent  to  this 
external  Church,  and  even  its  governors,  and  as 
soon  as  the  right  and  duty  of  spiritual  priest- 
hood exercised  by  every  Christian  under  the 
one  great  High  Priest  are  superseded  l>y  the  acts 
and  privileges  of  the  officiating  ministers  of 
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that  Church,  the  communion  becomes  an  acces- 
sory only  to  the  consecration,  that  is  to  say.  to 
the  formal  act  of  the  priest;  and  the  perpetu- 
ity of  sacrifice,  taught  by  Malachi  and  by  the 
whole  Scripture,  as  veil  as  by  the  Fathers, 
instead  of  being  found  in  the  ever  new  act  of 
self-offering  of  regenerated  souls  in  the  holy 
fellowship  of  Christ's  Church,  must  bo  looked 
for  in  the  never  ceasing  repetition  of  that  act  of 
consecration,  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  one 
reat  act  of  atonement  madu  on  the  cross." — 
oL  ii.  pp.  212,  213. 

The  true  relation  of  the  Commvnion  to 
the  pervading  idea  of  sacrifice  is  equally 
well  shewn  by  Dr.  Bunscn.  It  was  only 
natural  and  appropriate  that  the  Church 
should  associate  the  thankful  offering  of  her- 
self with  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  death, 
on  which  alone  it  rested.    And  even  so,  it 


to  enter  on  the  new  career  which  seems 

opening  before  it.     They  who  would  vio- 
lently separate  themselves  from  the  past 
development  of  the  Divine  Life  in  Human- 
ity, and  they  who  cling  supcrstitiously  to  the 
expiring  forms  of  that  development,  are 
equally  wrong.    Genuine  progress  is  never 
destructive;  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for 
life  among  the  mere  eart  hly  memorials  of  a 
forgotten  activity.    If  there  is  any  lesson, 
more  impressive  than  another  taught  by 
these  volumes  it  is,  that  there  can  be  no  lifo 
without  free  development.    It  is  not  possi- 
ble simply  to  adhere  to  the  past  as  the  sum 
of  all  Truth.    We  cannot  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles.    And,  while  the  world 
lasts,  wo  shall  still  have,  with  every  new- 
age,  the  new  wine  of  intellect  and  feeling 
was  very  natural  that  some  of  tho  Fathers  l>°uring  afresh  its  living  stream  into  all 
should  have  used  very  strong  language,  jn  channels  of  religious  and  literary  activity; 
icharistic  offering  made  to  am*  moul<^nS  into  more  harmo 


speaking  of  this  cue 

God  through  Christ,  in  the  very  act  of  the 
commemoration  of  His  willing  death  of  love. 
Thus  they  may  have  even  spoken  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament;  "but  how  else  than  in  tho  mind 
of  the  faithful,  united  into  one  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  offering  their  prayer  and  vow  of 
thankful  self  sacrifice."  Fixed  as  the  view 
of  the  early  Church  so  entirely  was  on  the 
great  spiritual  reaiity,  it  might  well  speak  of 
it  in  lofty  language,  ignorant  that  "later 
dark  ages  should  so  entirely  lose  sight  of 
the  centre  of  Christian  consciousness,  as  to 
mistake  matter  subject  to  corruption,  des- 
tined for  food,  for  the  only  objective  reality 
in  religion,  the  incorruptible  Gcd."* 

Dr.  Bunsen  believes,  with  a  hopeful  ear- 
nestness, that  the  outlines  of  Early  Christian 
life,  whic  h  he  has  sketched  in  these  volumes, 
will  be  among  our  best  guides  in  that  new 
transforming  process  which  tho  Church 
seems  destined  everywhere 


>nious  forms 

tiie  problems^  the  world's  thought.  That 
we  are  at  the  commencement  of  such  a  new 
era  at  the  present  time  can  scarcely  bo 
doubted.  One  thing  is  sure,  that  we  are  at 
the  termination  of  an  old  and  perishing  one, 
— that  there  aro  spreading  all  around  us  the 
symptoms  of  decay  and  extinction.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  speak  in  the  language  of 
exaggeration,  or  that  we  should  not  feel 


d 
our 


eeply  sorrowful  that  tho  old  landmarks  of 
ur  lathers'  faith  should  no  longer  receive 
the  reverence  of  their  children's  children. 
Yet  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
before  us.  We  cannot  say,  peace,  peace, 
where  there  is  no  peace.  Our  author  has 
perhaps  represented  the  matter  in  a  strong 
light ;  but  earnest  and  vehement  as  is  his 
language,  we  feel  we  cannot  here  make  any 
valid  exception  to  it : — 


to  undergo. 

The  "  Church  of  the  Future,"  whilo  claim- 
ing in  its  development  that  freedom,  which 

is  so  essentially  Christian,  will  yet  start  into  I  crisy,  and  destroy  that  sham  whi 
healthiest  vigour,  from  the  vital  appropria-  mining  all  real  ground  beneath 
tion  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  Past,  and  espe-  " 
cially  of  all  that  looks  out  upon  us  with  fresh 
and  pure  lustre  from  the  mirror  of  its  youth- 
ful age.    We  sympathize  in  his  confidence, 
and  join  in  his  hope.    It  is  undoubtedly,  by 
being  at  once  progressive  and  conservative, 
that  the  Modern  Church  will  yet  accomplish 
its  high  mission  and  triumph  over  all  oppo- 
sition.   It  is  at  once  by  looking  boldly  for- 
ward with  a  clear  faith  in  God  as  of  old, 
and  by  looking  reverently  backward,  with  a 
genuine  love  for  all  that  is  holy  and  true  in 
its  varied  history,  that  it  will  be  best  fitted 

•  Vol.  iv.  pp.  90,  01. 


"  Is  it  not  time,"  ho  says,  "in  truth,  to  with- 
draw the  veil  from  our  misery  ?  to  point  to  tho 
clouds  which  rise  from  all  quarters,  to  tho 
noxious  vapours  which  have  already  well-nigh 
suffocated  us  !  to  tear  off  the  mask  from  hypo- 

which  is  under- 
our  feet  1  to 

point  out  the  dangers  which  surmount,  nay, 
threaten  already  to  engulf  us  1  Is  the  state  of 
things  satisfactory  in  a  Christian  sense,  where 
so  much  that  is  un-Christian  predominates,  and 
where  Christianity  has  scarcely  begun  here  and 
there  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  the  common 
life  ?  Shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  increased 
outward  respect  paid  to  Christianity  and  the 
Church  ?  Shall  we  take  it  as  a  sign  of  renewed 
life,  that  tho  names  of  God  and  Christ  have 
become  the  fashion,  and  are  used  as  a  party 
badge  1  Can  a  society  be  said  to  bo  in  a 
healthy  condition  in  which  material  and  selfish 
interests  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  the  masses, 
gain  every  day  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  ? 
in  which  so  many  thinking  and  educated  men 
are  attached  to  Christianity  only  by  outward 
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forms,  maintained  either  bv  despotic  power,  or 
by  a  not  less  despotic  half  superstitious,  half 
hypocritical  custom  1  When  bo  many  Churches 
arc  empty  and  satisfy  but  few,  or  display  more 
and  more  outward  ceremonials  and  vicarious 
rites  ?  When  a  godless  schism  has  sprung  up 
between  spirit  and  form,  or  has  even  been 
preached  up  as  a  means  of  rescue  !  When 
gross  ignorance  or  confused  knowledge,  cold 
indifference  or  the  fanaticism  of  superstition, 
prevails  as  to  the  understanding  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  to  the  history,  nay.  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  Christianity  1  When  force  invokes  re- 
ligion in  order  to  command,  and  demagogues 
appeal  to  the  religious  element  in  order  to  de- 
stroy ?  When,  after  all  these  severe  chastise- 
ments and  bloody  lessons,  most  statesmen  base 
their  wisdom  only  on  the  contempt  of  mankind ; 
and  when  the  prophets  of  the  people  preach  a 
liberty,  the  basis  of  which  is  selfishness,  the 
object  libertinism,  and  the  wages  aro  vice  1 
And  this  is  an  age  the  events  of  which  shew 
more  and  more  fatal  symptoms,  and  in  which  a 
cry  of  ardent  longing  pervades  the  people,  re- 
echoed by  a  thousand  voices !"— Preface,  vol. 
in.  p.  xvu. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  Either  a  course  of  blind  obstruc- 
tiveness,  or  of  violent  revolutionism? 
Neither  certainly,  as  we  believe  in  God  and 
in  the  divine  ever- recreating  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  just  in  such  crises  of  human 
opinion,  that  the  Gospel,  pre-eminently  ap- 
proving itself  to  be  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,  for  the  world's  salva- 
tion, takes  up  the  entangled  thread  of  human 
History,  and  bears  it  on  with  a  nobler  force 
than  heretofore.  It  is  just  when  old  forms 
are  perishing,  and  a  new  creation  is  yet  slum- 
bering in  embryotic  darkness,  that  the  Di- 
vine  light  is  seen  breaking  in  more  lovely 
and  perfect  radiance  over  a  benighted  world.  I 
Then,  when  the  conflicting  elements  of  so- 
ciety, heaving  to  its  centre  from  new  and 
uncontrolled  impulses,  seem  threatening  the 
existenco  of  all  religion,  is  the  Heavenly 
Wisdom,  which  shine9  forth  in  Christianity, 
destined  to  manifest  its  rarest  strength,  and 
achieve  its  brightest  triumphs.  It  is  of  the 
very  secret  of  its  power  to  seize  upon  such 
opposing  principles,  and,  touching  them  with 
a  living  and  ennobling  harmony,  thereby  to 
carry  forward  the  world's  progress.  It  will 
thus  show  itself  in  time  to  come,  as  it  has 
shown  itself  in  time  that  is  gone,  to  be  the  one 
Restorer  of  ruined  Humanity, — the  beacon- 
light  of  an  onward  civilisation  that  shall  never 
expire !  Looking  into  the  Future,  then,  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  dark  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
present  eye  of  sight,  we  have  no  fear ;  but 
with  a  hearty  trustfulness  echo  the  words  of 
our  author,  addressed  to  all  earnest  Chris- 
tian spirits, — "  But  ye,  the  children  of  light, 
go  fearlessly  onward."  To  imagine  a  return 
of  mankind  to  that  infantine  state,  in  which 


tradition  and  revelation  are  secured  as 
things  external  to  man,  is  like  seeking  in 
the  wilderness  for  Christ,  who  is  near  you 
and  in  you.  Such  a  return  is  neither  de- 
sirable nor  possible.  You  havo  not  to 
choose  between  faith  and  reason,  nor  be- 
tween superstition  and  irreligion.  But  you 
havo  to  make  your  choice  between  light 
and  darkness.  On  that  side  are  indifference, 
scepticism,  servitude,  and  all  the  other  at- 
tending night-mares  of  humanity  ;  on  this 
side  self-responsibility,  faithful  inquiry, 
liberty,  all  the  attending  genii  of  light. 

"The  first  natural  day  of  reformed  theo- 
logy and  Protestant  Church  government  is 
gone.  Children  of  light !  sit  not  in  dark- 
ness, and  sleep  not  the  sleep  of  death. 
Light  your  torches  at  that  intellectual  sun- 
beam in  Scripture,  and  within  yourselves, 
which  both  nature  aud  universal  history 
majestically  reflect ;  and  awaken  the  dawn 
of  the  young  day  of  the  earth  by  intellec- 
tual hymns  of  praise,  responded  to  by  a 
life  of  self-sacrificing  love  for  the  growth 
and  advancement  of  truth  and  justice 
among  mankind,  the  only  but  the  indestruct- 
ible foundation  of  social  union,  of  political 
freedom,  and  of  all  earthly  happiness." 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Herman  and  Dorothea,  trans- 
lated into  English  Hexameters  from  the 
German  Hexameters  of  Goethe.  London, 
1849. 

2.  Herman  and  Dornfltea,  from  the  German 
of  Goethe.    By  James  Cochrane. 

3.  Louisa,  from  the  German  of  Voss.  By 
James  Cochrane.  1852. 

4.  English  Hexameters.  Translations  from 
Schiller,  GoetJie,  Homer.  Callinus,  and 
Mdeager.    London,  1847. 

5.  Evangeline ;  a  Tale  of  Aeadie.  By  H. 
W.  Longfellow.    Boston,  1S48. 

6.  The  Iiothie  of  Toper  na-Fuosich.  By  A. 
H.  Clouqh. 

There  has  no  more  wonderful  revolution 
taken  place  in  the  use  of  human  language, 
ihan  that  by  which  the  versification  of 
modern  Europe  took  the  place  of  the  versi- 
fication of  ancient  Greece  and  ifome.  The 
testimonies  and  evidences  are  too  numerous 
and  coherent  to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  the 
cultivated  nations  of  ancient  Europe  derived 
their  rhythmical  pleasures  from  certain  suc- 
cessions of  syllables  differing  as  long  and 
short;  those  syllables  being  long  which 
contained  a  diphthong,  a  vowel  before  two 
consonants,  and  the  like.    It  is  still  more 
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certain,  for  wc  have  for  it  the  evidence  of 
our  own  senses,  that  our  modern  European 
versification,  and  especially  that  of  our  own 
country,  does  not  depend  upon  the  succes- 
sion of  long  and  short,  but  of  accented  and 
unaccen  ted  syllables:  as  it  is  often  ex- 
pressed, our  verses  are  governed  by  accent, 
theirs,  by  quantity.  This  is,  wo  repeat,  a 
change  amounting  to  a  complete  revolution ; 
for  it  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  making  the 
former  state  of  things  inconceivable  to  us. 
The  English  ear  has  no  perception  of  the 
rhythm  of  verses,  except  so  far  as  it  is  pro 
ducod  by  the  alteration  of  accented  and  un- 
accented, or,  as  we  may  rather  call  them, 
strong  and  weak  syllables.  It  is  only  by 
converting  long  into  strong,  and  short  into 
weak,  that  the  verses  of  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  verses  to  us.  The  first  line  of  the 
iEneid  must  be  read, — 

"Arma  virumque  cano  Trojao  qui  primus  ab 

oris," 

in  order  to  make  it  a  rhythmical  line  to  us : 
though  we  say  cflno  and  Trojae  in  reading 
prose.    The  celebrated  galloping  lino, 

■  Quadrupedante  putrem  eonitu  quatit  ungula 


fiers  go  much  further  in  this  direction. 
Thus,  Dyron  says  (of  Ireland) : — 


—         WW  —  w 


-  w 


"  True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era 

w  — 

are  gone, 

W  —      WW—   WW  —         w  w 

The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  wuuld 


mu6t  be  made  dactylic  in  our  pronunciation, 

u  Quadrupedante  putrem  Bonitu  quitH  ungula 

campum," 

in  order  that  the  pace  of  Pegasus  may  be 
perceived  in  it.  For  if  we  pronounce  the 
words  as  we  do  in  prose,  putrem,  sonitu, 
qtidtit,  wo  have  a  movement  in  which  a 
atringhalt  only,  and  no  steady  pace  is  felt. 
And  equally  Insensible  are  our  ears  to  the 
necessity,  that  a  diphthong  or  a  vowel 
before  two  consonants  should  necessarily 
produce  a  strong  syllable.  The  smoothest 
of  our  modem  English  versifiers  habitually 
make  sy  llables  weak  in  spite  of  such  condi- 
tions.   Thus,  take  Moore's  anapestic  verses : 


w      w     w  w 


w        W  — 


"  There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so 

sweet, 

WW  —        W  W  —       WW—  WW 

As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters 
meet ; 

WW       —        WW      —      WW       —  w  w  — 

Oh  the  last  ray  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 

WW'        —         WW         —    w  w         —         w  w 

Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my 
heart" 

Here  such  words  as  world,  whose,  rays,  must, 
shall,  are  short  syllables  in  the  rhythm; 
waters  is  two  short  syllables.    Other"  versi- 


Hero  true  is  short,  and  brief,  are  two  short 
syllables,  rainbow-Ufa  is  a  dactyl. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  of  quantity 
for  accent  which  has  thus  become  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  versification,  we  retain  the 
ancient  names  of  feet  by  quantity,  to  de- 
scribe analogous  feet  by  accent,  as  has  been 
customary  among  persons  writing  on  this 
subject.  And  employing  this  phraseology, 
we  would  mako  one  or  two  other  remarks 
on  English  versification  before  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  works  of  which 
the  titles  stand  at  tho  head  of  our  article. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  wo  may  remark, 
that  several  writers,  and  especially  Mooro, 
have  neen  in  the  habit  recently  of  mixing 
together  trisyllable  and  dissyllable  feet. 
Take,  for  example,  "  The  Legacy  f 

"When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 
O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear  — 

Tell  her  it  liv'd  upon  smiles  and  wine, 

Of  the  brightest  hue  while  it  lingered  here. 

—      w      v   |    —       w    I    —      vl  -  \s 

Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow, 
To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  bright, 

U     |  -    V      I      -  W  \J     I  —  w       I  — •  w 

But  balmy  drops  from  the  red  grape  borrow, 

w|     —        w|—  w       w|       —      w  |  — 

To  bathe  the  relic  from  morn  to  night" 

Such  verses  were  in  former  times  of 
English  poetry  called  tumbling  verses.  But, 
in  fact,  their  tumbling  movement  may  be 
subordinated  to  a  pervading  principle  of 
rhythm,  60  as  to  resemblo  dancing  rather 
than  tumbling.  Of  course,  for  this  pur- 
pose,  all  tho  feet  must  be  of  nearly  equal 
rhythmical  value,  like  nil  the  bars  in  a  strain 
of  music  ;  and  consequently,  the  weak  part 
of  the  dissyllable  feet,  consisting  of  one 
syllabic,  ought  to  bo  stronger  than  each  of 
the  two  weak  syllables  of  the  trisyllable  feet ; 
and  if  the  syllabic  be  such  as  not  to  bear 
this  weight,  the  verse  has  all  the  more  pro- 
pensity to  tumble.  This  remark,  of  course 
implies,  that  among  the  weak  syllables  some 
are  less  weak.  And  this  any  one's  ear  will 
readily  inform  him  is  the  case  ;  for  though 
neither  accumulated  consonants,  nor  long 
vowels,  nor  diphthongs,  can,  as  we  l  ave  seen, 
necessarily  prevent  syllables  from  being 
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weak,  that  is,  analogous  in  the  rhythm  to 
the  short  syllables  of  the  ancients  ;  yet 
weak  syllables,  so  weighted,  have  a  cum- 
brous and  heavy  movement.  Short  sylla- 
bles so  lengthened,  though  they  do  not 
destroy  tho  essence  of  the  verse,  do  very 
much  mar  its  smoothness.  They  do  not 
make  it  cease  to  be  verse,  but  they  make  it 
to  bo  very  harsh  verse.  And  dissyllable  feet 
may,  by  this  weighting  of  the  light  syllables, 
approach  to  the  nature  of  spondees,  or  con- 
tinuations of  two  equally  strong  syllables. 
They  can,  however,  only  approach  to  this 
standard  ;  for  in  modern  verse,  depending 
as  it  necessarily  docs  upon  the  alternation  of 
strong  and  weak  syllables,  spondees, — com- 
binations in  which  two  strong  syllables  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  no  alteration,  cannot 
regularly  occur.  And  here  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern  feeling  of 
rhythm  again  comes  into  view.  It  would 
bo  impossible  to  make  intelligible,  as 
rhythm,  to  an  English  car,  a  succession  of 
feet  of  which  a  considerable  part  were  spon- 
dees. In  order  to  make  them  verse,  the 
spondees  must  be  read  as  trochees  ;  just  as 
in  music,  a  succession  of  notes  of  equal 
length  is  perceptibly  separated  into  bars  by 
an  accent  on  tho  first  note  of  each  bar. 

The  difference  of  principle  between  ancient 
classical  and  modern  English  versification 
being  so  great,  it  is  plain  that  our  verses  are 
iambics  ortrochaics,  dactylics  or  anapestics, 
so  far  only  as  this  analogy  or  substitution  of 
accent  for  quantity  makes  them  such.  But 
with  this  substitution  of  tho  modem  for  the 
ancient  principle  of  versification,  we  find  our 
English  poetry  to  consist  of  masses  of  verse 
which  we  may  desoribe  with  tho  most  per- 
fect propriety  by  the  ancient  terms.  There 
is  no  reason  on  earth  why  we  should  not 
name  our  verses  trimeters,  hexameters, 
pentameters,  and  tho  like,  according  to  the 
number  of  feet,  or  bars,  to  use  tho  musical 
expression.  And  thus,  English  hexameters 
really  differ  from  tho  most  common  kinds  of 
English  verse,  precisely  in  tho  samo  way 
and  degree  in  which  theso  kinds  ditfer  from 
ono  another. 

Indeed,  hexameters  arc  among  tho  most 
common  kinds  of  English  verse.  Thus  the 
measure  of  Shenstone's  Pastorals  is  really 
anapostie  hexameters,  though  divided  into 
two  triametcrs  : — 

W    W         —       |       w         w       I      —      w     w  |     —  w 

«  O  ye  wood*  spread  your  branches  apace,  to 

W       -     I     W       w   -  |  w   w  — 

your  deepest  recesses  I  fly, 

W        w        -      |    u  —     I    w      w  -  1  w 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase,  I 

w         -   |  «     u     -luw  — 

would  vanish  from  every  eye." 
This  is,  as  Lindley  Murray  romarks  of  it> 


May, 

one  of  the  most  pleading  and  familiar  of 
English  measures.  The  writing  the  two 
lines  as  one  cannot  alter  the  nature,  or  even 
the  grace  of  tho  rhythm.  It  is  (when  the 
triameter  rhyme  is  not  insisted  on)  a  differ- 
ence to  the  eye  only,  and  not  to  the  ear  ;  it 
depends  upon  typographical  fashion  like  the 
printing  of  the  old  iambic  line  of  fourteen 
syllables  in  one  line,  in  the  old  form  of  the 
psalms,  and  in  two,  in  the  new.  Thus  we 
have, — 

«  The  Lord  descended  from  above,  and  bowed  the 
heavens  hiph. 
And  round  about  his  feet  he  cast  the  darkness 
of  the  sky." 

But  in  the  more  modern  form — 

«  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God  1 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love  and  praise." 

But  the  English  hexameter,  especially  so 
called,  is  dactylic  rather  than  anapostie,  in- 
asmuch as  it  "always  begins  with  a  strong 
syllable.  It  would  be  easy  to  transpose 
Shenstone's  verses  into  this  type.    Thus : — 

_  sj  \j  I         —      W        W    I      —         J  W 

■  Woods  spread  your  branches  apace,  to  your 
deepest  recesses  I  hie  me, 

—  W        W       |       —  W       W      |      —         W  W         |   —  W 

Hid  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase,  I  would  vanish 

w    I  —WW  I  —  w 

from  every  gazer. 

This  is  tho  measure  of  the  best  of  our  modern 
hexameters.  Thus  Mr.  Longfellow's  charm- 
ing poem  Evangeline  opens  : — 

"This  is  the   forest  primeval,  tho  murmuring 
pines,  and  the  hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  in- 
distinct  in  tho  twilight" 

In  the  second  line  we  have  already  an  in- 
stance, garments,  of  a  dissyllable  foot  inserted 
among  the  dactyls.  But  this  is  also,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  a  common  feature 
of  the  most  current  English  dactylics. 
Moore's  verses,  which  we  have  already 
quoted  to  illustrate  this  practice,  may  easily 
be  converted  into  hexanic.ers  by  the  omis- 
sion of  a  few  words,  which  do  not  alter  the 
general  rhythm. 

M  When  iu  death  I  recline,  0  boar  my  heart  to 

my  mistress ; 
Tell  her  it  lived  upon  smiles  of  the  brightest 

hue  while  it  Hnger'd  ; 
Bid  her  not  shed  ono  tear  to  sully  a  heart  so 

brilliant 

Drops  of  tho  red  grape  borrow  to  bathe  the 
rolic  for  ever." 

We  are  not  concerned  to  maintain  that 
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tho  diction  of  the  passages  which  we  have 
thus  liexameterized  suffers  no  damage  by  the 
change  ;  but  it  must  be  clear  to  every  rend- 
er that  the  slight  change  by  which  they  be- 
came hexameters  cannot  convert  them  from 
smooth  dancing,  acceptable  English  verses, 
into  such  harsh,  tuneless,  intolerable  mea- 
sures a**  all  English  hexameters  arc  by  some 
critics  declared  to  be.  The  general  current 
of  the  versification,  in  the  two  forms,  the  li- 
censes taken  in  making  syllables  strong  or 
weak,  and  in  varying  the  strong  with  one  or 
with  two  weaker,  are  absolutely  identical. 
No  doubt  the  pause  by  which  one  long  line 
is  separable  into  two  shorter  is  a  difference  ; 
but  the  long  line,  when  it  assumes  the  liberty 
of  changing  the  place  of  this  pause,  does  not 
alter  its  rhythm,  but  only  acquires  a  new 
element  of  variety  and  dignity,  as  wo  see 
in  our  heroic  and  Alexandrine  lines. 

Where,  then,  is  the  origin  of  tho  disfavour 
with  which  some  of  our  critical  brethren  re- 
ceive, the  modern  examples  of  English  hex- 
ameters ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is, 
we  think,  very  curious,  and  capable  of  being 
very  fully  substantiated.  English  hexam- 
eters were  attempted  by  the  poets  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  upon  false  principles,  and 
have  never  quite  got  over  the  odium  which 
this  mistake  drew  upon  then).  Sidney,  Spen- 
ser, and  their  friends,  with  their  heads  full 
of  the  rules  of  Latin  quantity,  and  their 
ears  familiar  with  the  violence  done  to  the 
ordinary  pronunciation  of  Latin  words,  in 
order  to  read  them  into  hexameters,  began 
to  construct  English  hexameters  subject  to 
the  same  rules,  and  requiring  the'  same  li- 
censes ;  subject  to  rules  in  which  tho  Eng- 
lish ear  recognised  no  real  force  ;  claiming 
licenses  which  revolted  the  English  sen  so. 
They  thus  produced  line9  which  could  not 
be  read  as  verses,  without  subverting  the 
common  pronunciation  of  the  words ;  as  wc 
have  seen  tliat  wo  must  do  violence  to  the 
ordinary  accent  of  Latin  words  in  order  to 
make  them  run  iu  Latin  hexameters.  Thus 
wo  havo  such  verses  as  these  of  Spenser : — 

41  Sec  ye  the  blindfolded  pretty  god,  that  feather- 

w     -  W 

cd  archer 

_     yj        _       yj    yj      _  VJ  —  w        _        yj        yj  — 

Of  lover's  miseries  |  who  maketh  his  bloody  pnme. 

—  W        —         W       W        —  W        W        -        W        —     W  W 

Wot  ye  why  his  mother  with  a  veil  hath  covered 
his  fa«  ! 

-  W  -       WW  -  -       WW  -  w 

Trust  me.  lest  ho  my  love  |  happily  chance  to 

w  — 

behold." 

(Wo  take  our  examples  from  hexameters 
with  pentameters,  or  elegiacs,  as  classical  scho- 
lars call  them  ;  for  tho  same  remarksapply  to 
both.)   Hero  we  have  false  English  accents  in 

a       —  m  —  — 

blindfolded,  lovers,  miseries,  movers,  his  face, 


which  makes  the  verses  deservedly  ridiculed. 

But  though  wc  have  these  licenses,  we  have  a 
careful  attempt  not  to  violate  Latin  rules; 

w  w 

for  pretty  is  conceived  to  be  prvty  with  a 
single  consonant,  and  tho  first  syllable  of 

w  w 

bhmly  is  conceived  to  have  only  a  single 
vowel,  as  in  pronunciation  it  has. 

Sydney  in  the  elegiacs  and  hexameters 
which  his  Arcadia  contains,  adheres  to  this 
pedantical  refinement  with  wonderful  perti- 
nacity. There  arc,  in  his  verses,  very  few 
examples  of  syllables  used  as  short  which 
in  Litin  would  be  long.  Even  such  light 
words  as  and,  must,  and  the  like,  are,  wo 
believsf  never  made  by  him  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  short  syllables  ;  and  he  is  equally 
careful  as  to  tho  endings  of  his  words. 
Thus  he  says — 

i;  Let  not  a  puppet  abuso  thy  spright,  king's 
crowns  do  not  help  them." 

But  ho  would  not  havo  said — 

"Let  not  a  puppet  abuse  thy  spright,  king's 

—  WW 

crowns  do  not  profit." 

because  not  would  then,  according  to  the 
Latin  grammarians,  bo  long  hy  position.  In 
like  manner,  wc  find  Spenser's  correspon- 
dents on  this  subject  complaining  of  the 
difficulty  which  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
making  the  second  syllable  of  carpenter 
long.    To  the  spontaneous  judgment  of  the 

—  WW 

ear,  carjxnter  is,  of  course,  a  dactyl ;  nor 
does  the  mere  English  reader  perceive  any 
difference  between  the  dactylic  distinctness 
of  such  a  word,  and  one  free  from  any  such 
combination  of  consonants  ;  for  instance, 
peicltrer.  On  the  other  hand,  Sydney  forces 
tho  pronunciation  of  English  words  without 
remorse.    Thus : — 

WW   —      —  *     w      —  — 

4-  Fortune  thus  gan  say,  misery  and  misfortune 

•    yj       _  _ 

is  all  alone ; 

And  of  misfortuno,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift." 

Here  wc  havo  misery  with  a  false  accent  on 

the  last  syllable  and  misfortune  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  and  last,  instead  of  on  tho 
second  syllabic,  as  it  properly  stands  in  tho 
first  line.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
verses  like  these  found  no  acceptance  with 
English  ears,  when  presented  by  the  side  of 
the  steady  rhythm,  according  with  the  general 
usage  of  pronunciation,  Spenser  employed 
in  his  Faery  Queen,  and  which  was  vigor- 
ously followed  out  by  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  in  various  forms.  Among 
these  forms  there  was  no  reason  why  dao> 
tylic  lines  of  six  feet  should  not  be  asgrate- 
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ful  to  the  ear  as  iambic  lines  of  five  or  of  six 
feet,  which  were  generally  adopted.  And 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  a  poet  of  toler- 
able powers  of  poetical  invention  or  narra- 
tion, had  composed  a  long  poem  in  this 
measure,  in  good  English,  and  observing 
well  the  sway  of  English  accent  to  whieh 
our  popular  measures  owe  their  popularity, 
the  English  hexameter  might  at  this  time 
have  been  as  favourite  a  kind  of  verse  as 
the  Spenserian  stanza. 

In  proof  of  this  opinion,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  hexameter  so  treated  is,  even  now, 
a  measure  highly  relished  by  the  greater 
part  of  those  who,  laving  good  ears  for  ver- 
sification, havo  not  had  their  tast*  preju- 
diced, and  their  memories  occupied,  with 
Latin  and  Greek  hexameters.  It  is  so,  for 
instance,  with  most  women  who  are  lovers 
of  poetry ;  and  how  sensible  such  persons 
are  to  the  music  of  good  verse,  every  one 
knows,  as  the  poems  which  they  themselves 
write  abundantly  prove.  "Who  of  such  persons 
ever  found  anything  to  offend  in  the  verses 
of  Evangeline  1  YVhat,  indeed,  readers  of 
this  class  are  startled  and  disturbed  with, 
are  the  spondees,  which  modern  hexameter- 
ists,  with  a  lingering  bias  to  classical  models, 
still  occasionally  introduce.  Such  readers 
would  not  like  such  a  line  as  this— 

44  After  the  excellent  pastor  discreetly  had  qucs- 
tion'd  the  old  man." 

The  inversion  of  tho  natural  accent,  old 

v  -  — 

man,  which  in  the  verse  requires,  for  old  man, 
which  is  the  natural  utterance,  seems  to 
them  harsh.  And  accordingly,  our  smooth- 
est hexameters  are  those  in  which  such  ac- 
cents are  avoided.  But  while  hexameters, 
free  from  spondees  and  forced  accents,  fall 
welcome  on  tho  common  ear,  a  more  eru- 
dite class  of  critics,  full  of  Latin  giammar 
and  of  Virgil,  are  intolerant  of  all  such  at- 
tempts. They  can  see  nothing  in  English 
hexameters  but  abortive  imitations  of  Latin 
hexameters;  though,  as  wo  have  seen,  the 
two  depend  on  quite  different  principles, 
and  are  governed  by  different  rules.  They 
declare  that  we  cannot  have  this  kind  of 
verse,  because  we  have  no  spondees  in  our 
language  ;  the  fact  being,  that  we  have  an 
unlimited  supply  of  spondees,  but  that  they 
are  systematically  excluded  from  all  Eng- 
lish verse.  They  complain  that  their  ears 
arc  offended  by  diphthongs,  and  clusters  of 
consonants  made  short,  and  short  vowels 
made  long ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  distinc- 
tion of  long  and  short  syllables  in  English, 
though  it  affects  the  smoothness  of  verse, 
docs  not  touch  its  essence  ;  and  diphthongs, 
and  the  like,  are  habitually  admitted  in  the 
weak  syllables  of  all  English  verses  by  our 
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smoothest  versifiers.  These  critics  arc  fond 
of  quoting  the  grotesque  fancies  by  which 
some  of  Spenser  s  contemporaries  expressed, 
their  sense  of  the  perverted  rhythm  of  such 
hexameters  as  were  produced  in  his  time, 
such  as  wo  have  given  examples  of;  the 
lines  are  like  lame  dogs,  lame  ducks,  a  colt 
yolked  with  an  ass,  and  many  other  images 
of  halting  and  unrhythmical  movement; 
;ind  these  images  apply,  indeed,  to  such  hexa- 
meters as  wo  have  quoted,  as  they  do  to 
lame  lines  in  all  other  measures ;  but  they 
are  not  more  applicable  to  good  modern 
hexameters  than  they  are  to  modern  heroic 
verse ;  nor  half  so  much  as  they  are  to  many 
of  Spenser's  Alexandrines. 

We  have,  we  conceive,  no  small  proof 
that  English  hexameters  have  nothing  in 
them  ungenial  to  English  ears,  when  we 
thus  find  that  the  condemnation  of  them 
proceeds  only  from  those  whose  ears  have 
been  Latinized;  or  rather,  who  judge  of 
verse  hy  the  eye,  in  disregard  of  the  effect 
on  the  ear.  And  this  proof,  thus  drawn 
from  the  grammar-school  prejudices  of  our 
own  countrymen,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  versification  in  a  neighbouring  ca- 
tion, almost  identical  with  our  own  in  the 
rhythm  of  its  language,  but  not  governed  by 
the  same  prejudices.  In  Germany,  as  is 
well  known,  the  hexameter  has  been  intro- 
duced, received  with  great  favour,  and  era. 
ployed  by  the  greatest  poets  of  that  people, 
in  poems  which  have  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  popularity.  And  why?  Because 
in  Germany,  the  hexameter  had  j;ot  to 
struggle  with  the  absurd  recollections  and 
lingering  traditions  of  the  pedantic  experi- 
ment made  by  the  Elizabethans.  In  almost 
every  other  kind  of  verse  the  Germans  havo 
followed  our  lead.  Percy's  Jtcllqves  gave 
the  tune  which  the  Ballad  of  Germany  has 
been  delightedly  singing  ever  since.  The 
German  Melpomene  has.  in  like  manner, 
adopted  the  rhythm  of  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher.  But  in  the  epic,  the  German 
muse  has  ventured  to  disregard  the  preju- 
dices of  her  eldest  sister,  and  to  echo  the 
strain  of  the  Odyssec  and  the  jdieid.  And 
IK)  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Messiah 
of  Klopstock,  the  Louisa  of  Yoss,  the  Her- 
man and  Dorothea,  and  the  Refaeke  Fuchi 
of  Goethe,  'he  Hannchen  of  Eberhaid,  will 
deny  that  she  has  in  this  way  combined  a 
Homeric  dicnitv  and  reality  with  a  genuine 
German  rhythm.  It  would  occupy  us  too 
long  to  give  a  history  of  the  introduction  of 
this  measure  in  Germany,  and  of  the  recep- 
tion which  it  has  met  with  in  the  various  in- 
stances which  we  have  mentioned  ;  but  we 
may  the  more  readily  combine  a  few  re- 
marks e>n  this  subject  with  our  criticism  of 
the  English  attempts,  inasmuch  as  several 
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of  the  English  hexameters  before  us  are 
translations  of  the  most  noted  and  success- 
ful of  the  above-mentioned  German  poems. 

It  was  not  without  encountering  some  ob- 
stacles, that  the  German  hexameter  made 
its  way.  Klopstock,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Messiah,  apologizes  for  it,  and  speaks  of 
Crist  in  Leipzig,  who,  like  our  Elizabethans, 
"  prescribed  to  the  German  hexameter  the 
rules  of  the  Homerian."  But  Klopstock's 
Messiah  established  the  reign  of  hexameters 
in  Germany.  Religious  poetry,  when  it 
obtains  any  popularity  at  all,  is  far  more 
read,  and  is  made  far  more  familiar  to 
the  reader,  than  poetry  which  deals  with 
merely  mundane  matters.  The  interest 
of  the  most  solemn  trains  of  thought, 
and  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable,  is,  in  such 
poetry,  added  to  the  ordinary  charm  of  feel- 
ing and  imagination.  The  poet  soars  "  far 
above  the  Aonian  mount ;"  dives  far  be- 
neath the  surfaco  of  daily  life.  His  strain 
searches  the  heart,  as  well  as  stirs  the  fancy  ; 
puts  in  movement  each  man's  vastest  hopes 
and  fears  about  his  own  immortal  part,  as 
■well  as  bis  sympathies  with  heroes  and  he- 
roines. Hence  the  perusal  of  such  poetry 
becomes  a  religious  exercise,  as  well  as  a 

f ratification  of  taste.  The  currency  which 
'ollok's  Count  of  Time  a  few  years  ago  ob- 
tained may  serve  to  exemplify  this  tendency. 
When  Klopstock  wrote,  Milton's  Paradise 
was  an  old,  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts  a 
Dew  object  of  admiration  among  the  readers 
of  English  poetry.  Those  poets  wer^,  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  thought  and  in- 
vention, the  models  which  ho  imitated  ;  but 
his  rhythm  was  borrowed  from  Virgil's  Pol- 
lio ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Vida's 
Christiad^  though  a  p>  cm  of  a  subj.  ct  so 
closely  approaching  his  own,  had  any  influ- 
ence upon  him. 

Klopstock's  Messiah  becamo  very  popu 
Jar  in  England,  even  in  a  prose  translation. 
If  the  twenty  thousand  hexameters  of  w  hich 
it  consisted  had  been  converted  into  the 
same  number  of  English  hexameters,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  popularity 
would  have  been  less  $  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  currency  of 
hexameters  among  us  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  present:  William  Tay- 
lor of  Norwich,  the  friend  and  correspon- 
dent of  Southey,  inserted  in  the  reviews  of 
that  day,  translations  of  some  specimens, 
which  give  a  very  fair  representation  of  the 
original ;  and  may  bo  regarded  as  among  the 
first  steps  made  in  England  to  the  proper 
use  of  this  measure.  The  following  pas- 
sage (a  simile)  may  serve  to  exemplify  the 
character  of  these  translations : — 


"  So  at  the  midnight  hoar  draws  nigh  to  the 

slumbering  city 
Pestilence.     Coueh'd  on  his  broad-spread 

wings  lurks  under  the  rampart 
Death,  bale  breathing,  as  yet  un  alarm' d  the 

inhabitants  wander; 
Close  to  bis  nightly  lamp  tho  sago  yet  watches ; 

and  high  friends 
Over  wine  not  unhallow'd,  in  shelter  of  odor- 
ous bowers,  ' 
Talk  of  the  soul  and  of  friendship,  and  weigh 

their  immortal  duration. 
But  too  soon  shall  frightful  death  in  the  day  of 

affliction 

Pouncing,  over  them  spread;  in  a  day  of 

moaning  and  anguish ; 
When  with  wringing  of  hands,  the  bride  for 

tho  bridegroom  loud  wails." 

These  lines  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
only  smoothly  rhythmical  enough  to  satisfy 
any  unsophisticated  ear,  but  graced  with  a 
significant  variety  of  pauses,  such  as  we  ad- 
mire in  Milton's  blank  verse.  In  the  last 
line,  however,  wo  havo  not  only  a  spondee 
in  the  sixth  place,  (loud  wails,)  which  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  stumbling  bloek  to  an  ordi- 
nary English  reader;  but  also  in  the  fifth 
place  a  dissyllable  foot  (bridegroom,)  instead 
of  the  regular  dactyl.  Such  exceptional 
lines,  especially  called  spondaic  lines,  occur, 
as  every  schoolboy  knows,  in  Latin 
poems : — 

("Cara  deum  sobolcs  magnum  Jovis  incre- 
nicntum :)" 

and  when  sparingly  used,  may  be  made  very 
significant,  as  the  line  in  Klopstock  may  not 
unreasonably  be  held  to  be.  But  these  hexa- 
meters of  Taylor's,  being  only  detached 
specimens,  and  appearing  in  tho  pages  of 
Reviews,  (often,  alas !  we  fear,  a  very  tran- 
sitory vehicle  of  the  treasures  committed  to 
them,)  seem  to  have  made  little  impression 
on  tho  English  public,  and  the  hexameter 
epic  was  left  to  pursue  its  course  in  Ger- 
many, uncheered  by  any  sympathy  or  curi- 
osity among  the  English  readers  of  poetry. 

Voss  continued  the  supply  of  German 
hexameters  which  Klopstock  had  begun. 
The  first  threo  cantos  of  the  Messiah  were 
published  in  1748.  In  1781,  Voss  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  fac-simile  translation 
of  the  Odyssec,  in  which  a  fidelity  of 
imitation  was  attempted,  such  as  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  impossible.  The  Greek 
was  rendered  not  only  line  for  line,  but 
pause  for  pause,  and  often  with  a  mirror- 
like reflection  of  the  original  wording  and 
rhythm.  This  curious  effort  was  not  with- 
out its  direct  influence  upon  German  poetry  ; 
but  probably  still  more  important  was  the 
effect  which  it  produced  in  moulding  an  ori- 
ginal poem  of  tho  author,  his  Luise.  Even 
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in  this  poem,  which  became,  and  is,  highly 
popular  in  Germany,  we  see  how  well  the 
hexameter  leuds  itself  to  tho  Odyssean  re- 
ality of  life  in  all  ages  ;  giving  a  Homeric 
circumstantiality  and  homeliness  of  detail, 
with  no  small  share  of  Homeric  earnestness 
and  dignity.  Undoubtedly  tho  action  of 
this  poem  is  trivial,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  pic-nic  coffee  drinking,  held  in  tho 
wood  near  tho  banks  of  Lake  Eutin,  to  cele- 
brate Luiso's  eighteenth  birthday ;  the  com- 
pany comprising  her  parents,  her  young 
brother  Charles,  and  her  betrothed  Walter : 
and  afterwards,  the  marriage  in  presence  of 
the  Countess,  tt  eir  neighbour,  and  Amelia, 
her  daughter,  Luise's  friend.  Thus  the  tri- 
viality of  domestic  detail  and  ordinary  talk 
is  not  elevated  by  contact  with  weighty  in- 
terests and  deep  struggles  of  sentiment,  as 
is  the  case  in  Herman  aud  Dorothea;  and 
we  presume  that  it  is  in  reference  to  this 
unraised,  unidealized,  everyday  character, 
that  eminent  German  critics  pronounce  the 
Luise,  as  wo  have  heard  one  of  them  do, 
"  etwas  philisterisch."  Yet  we,  who  admire 
Cowper's  So/a — his  tea-tablo  and  his  green- 
house, and  Crabbe's  still  homelier  particu- 
larities, may  condescend  to  tolerate  the  pas- 
tor of  Griinau's  dinner  and  after-dinner ;  and 
even  (in  consideration  of  his  German  breed- 
ing) his  pipe  and  his  afternoon  nap.  We 
are  now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cochrane,  able  to 
refer  the  English  reader  to  an  adequate  re- 
production of  this  poem  in  our  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  we  think  our  countrymen  who 
have  a  taste  for  idyllic  simplicity  and  epic 
reality  will  find  in  this  tale  much  to  enjoy. 
In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Messiah,  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  his  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  has 
given  specimens  of  translation  ;  and  perhaps 
the  comparison  may  not  be  without  its  in- 
terest, if  we  collate  somo  of  those  earlier 
fragments  of  our  English  Louisa  with  Mr. 
Cochranc's  full-length  copy.  This  is  Mr. 
Taylor's  translation  :— 

"Wing'd  were  the  stops  they  now  took; 
winds  blowing  the  robes  of  the  maiden 

Close  to  her  well-forni*d  limbs,  and  dishevelling 
curls  on  her  shoulders. 

Now  from  the  stern  of  the  boat  the  pastor  des- 
cried them,  and  eried  out : 

I  Decently,  children,  and  softly ;  you  run  like 

the  fowls  in  the  eourt-ynrd, 
When  cook  flings  them  some  crumbs  and  a 

hnndful  of  Iwrley  or  oatmeal : 
Cautiously,  daughter,  you'll  stumble  else  over 

the  roots  of  the  bushes.' " 

This  is  Mr.  Cochrane's  version  of  the  same 
passage : — 

II  This  time  they  turned ;  the  breeio  from  the 

water 


Blowing  her  gown  which  rustled  and  flapped 

round  the  feet  of  the  maiden. 
Tripping  along,  while  her  ringlets  of  dark  hair 

waved  on  her  shoulders. 
Nodding  and  signing  the  pastor  exclaimed  more 

loud  from  the  shallop  : 
'  Gently  and  softly,  you  children !  you  really  run 

like  the  chickens 
Over  the  court  when  the  maid  at  the  back-door 

scatters  the  barley ; 
Slowly,  Louisa,  be  careful  and  see  you  don't 

trip  'niong  tho  bushes.' " 

But  perhaps  wo  shall  give  a  fairer  impres- 
sion of  the  character  and  capabilities  of  this 
kind  of  poetry,  if  we  hasten  to  tho  catas- 
trophe, which  is  brought  about  by  Amelia 
inducing  her  friend  to  put  on  her  wedding 
attire  the  evening  before  the  intended  day 
of  the  marriage  ;  which  she  does  in  an  inter- 
view held  between  tho  two  girls  in  the 
"  snug  confidential  room  in  the  moonlight," 
on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  seeing  how 
it  will  look.  Her  appearance  delights  tho 
prompt  bridesmaid  ;  and  when  at  the  mo- 
ment the  bridegroom  knocks  at  the  door, 
she  cannot  refrain  from  letting  him  shure  her 
admiration. 

"Rattled  the  door;  loud  laughing.  Amelia  to- 
wards it  bounded, 

Turning  the  key,  and.  delighted,  the  bridegroom 
entered  the  chamber. 

Gently  Amelia  seizing  the  hand  of  the  bride,  as 
she  blushing 

Stood  all  trembling,  presented  her  now  to  the 
wondering  Walter, 

And  then,  slightly  incliuing,  in  happiest  humour 
.began  thus : 

'Bridegroom,  thus  will  Louisa  to-morrow 
appear  at  the  bridal ! 

Say.  have  I  dressed  her  with  taste?  Look  care- 
fully :  is  she  not  lovely  V 

Ended  Amelia:  speechless  the  bridegroom 
stood  with  amazement. 

So  in  a  country  retirement  a  man  whoso  kind- 
liest feelings 

Nature  and  spells  of  enchantment  have  nour- 
•    ishod,  and  rendered  ecstatic, 

Looks  on  an  apple-tree,  now  in  its  fir.at  full- 
blossoming  beauty, 

Planted  in  youth  by  himself  in  the  most  loved 
spot  of  the  garden,  &c. 

So  stood  Walter,  entranced  with  the  charms  of 
his  lovely  Louisft, 

Dressed  as  a  bride,  and  a  thrill  of  delight  per- 
vaded his  bosom/' 

He  cannot  resist  the  joy  of  shewing  her 
thus  immediately  to  her  parents.  The 
father  is  equally  delighted  and  nffected ; 
and,  after  some  reflections  on  marrir.gc,  and 
recollections  of  his  own,  which  soften  him 
still  more,  he  adds  : — 

;i  Say,  shall  1  marry  them  now  1  it  could  not  bo 
"better  to-morrow," 
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which  accordingly  is  done  with  all  due 
formalities,  though  every  body  is  taken  by 
surprise :  the  good  pastor  declaring  the 
marriage  to  be  valid  in  the  most  official 
manner,  and  adding  (in  Mr.  Taylor's 
abridged  translation  of  the  passage) — 


reality  of  household  conversations  and  natu- 
ral family  affections  ;  and  besides  these,  a 
Shakespearian  truth  of  dramatic  character, 
and  a  story  which,  though  its  incidents  pecu- 
liarly mark  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury, have  a  breadth  and  simplicity  of  human 
interest  which  might  have  been  borrowed 
"Were  it  arraign'd  by  the  voice  of  the  General  'from  the  patriarchal  histories  of  Isaac  and 

Rebecca,  or  Jacob  and  Rachel.    This  poem 


Superintendent, 
General  Superintendent,  I'd 
riago  is  valid." 


,  the  mar- 


has  also  been  translated  by  Mr.  Cochrane, 
who,  however,  has  had  at  least  two  prede- 
The  description  of  the  impression  pro-  censors  in  the  work,  besides  the  portions 
duced  bv  the  sudden  news  of  the  marriage  j  which  ^Ir-  Taylor  had  translated.    This  talo 
Hans  the  house-boy,  the  "  pretty  is  80  we!1  known,  even  in  England,  that  we 


upon 

Susannah"'  the  housemaid,  and  other  affec- 
tionate dependents  and  neighbours,  with 
their  consequent  extempore  festivities,  close 
the  poem ;  not,  however,  leaving  unsung 
the  decorations  of  tho  bridal  chamber,  and 
the  bridegroom's  elegant  dressing-gown, — 

"  Also  the  (dippers  of  crimson  morocco  bespoke 

for  the  wedding, 
Namely,  f«>r  each  ono  a  pair,  and  tho  two  placed 

neatly  together," 

and  other  appointments  for  the  occasion  no 
less  appropriate,  and  no  less  carefully  de- 
scribed. 

The  Lithe  shewed  how  well  the  hexameter 
was  adapted  to  the  domestic  epic  ;  and  gave 
occasion  to  another  poem  of  the  same  kind, 
"but  of  far  higher  excellence.  We  speak 
now  of  (Goethe's  Herman  and  Dorothea  ; 
which  exhibits  the  fame  Homeric  homcli- 


shall  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  narrate 
it.  But  we  will  give  a  specimen  which,  we 
think,  may  correct  an  impression  generally 
current,  that  the  hexameter  poet  is  at  home 
only  in  homoly  details  of  external  things. 
Herman  has  found  Dorothea,  a  beautiful, 
affectionate,  and  intelligent  damsel,  in  a 
crowd  of  exiles  who  are  flying  the  country  in 
consequence  of  some  of  the  horrible  events 
of  tho  war  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
is  deeply  smitten  with  her,  and  wishes  to 
make  her  his  wife  ;  but,  not  daring  to  tell 
her  so,  brings  her  to  his  father's  house  with 
a  sort  of  ambiguous  invitation  that  she  is  to 
assist  his  mother  in  household  matters. 
Tho  father,  who  wishes  his  son  to  marry, 
but,  being  an  ambitious  man,  has  made  up 
his  mind  with  difficulty  to  such  a  match  as 
this,  nevertheless  tries  to  receivo  her  with 


well-meant  jocularity.    Then  follows  the 

ncss  of  detail,  (much  moderated  however  in  1 1""?**™  of  ^P"***  P"****  UP°° 
its  proportion  to  the  whole  poem,)  the  same|hcr  b>* th,s  reccPtlon  :~ 

"  But  the  surprised  young  mnid,  much  wounded  and  vexed  by  the  banter, 
Which  she  imagined  was  spoken  in  ridicule,  merely  to  hurt  her, 
Stood,  from  her  cheek  to  her  shoulder  aulTused  all  over  with  blushes; 
But  she,  collecting  herself,  soon  full  self-possession  recovered, 
And  thus  answered  the  father,  although  her  cliagria  scarce  hiding. 
Well !  a  reception  like  this  your  son  did  not  lead  me  to  look  for, 
Who  represented  his  father  a  good,  kind,  courteous  burgher; 
And  I  am  sure  that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  one  who  is  civil, 
And  who  suits  his  demeanour  to  answer  the  person  he  spoke  to. 
But  it  appears  unto  me  that  you  sympathy  want  for  the  maiden 
Who  now  crosses,  a  stranger,  your  threshold,  hired  j>s  a  servant ; 
Otherwise,  surely,  you  never  would  mock  her  with  jesting  unkindly, 
Far  less  rude,  howsoever  iuferior  she  is  in  station. 
True  'tis,  I  enter  your  dwelling  with  only  my  clothes  in  a  bundle, 
Which  were  it  properly  furnished,  would  confidence  give  to  the  inmates ; 
But  still  knowing  myself,  well  know  I  what's  due  to  my  station. 
Kind  I  am  sure  it  is  not,  to  receive  me,  on  cnt'ring,  with"  banters, 
Forcing  me  almost  to  stand  at  the  door,  where  a  home  I  expected." 

Herman  is  on  tho  rack  all  this  while,  as  may  for  shewing  a  temper  unfit  for  her  position, 
be  supposed  ;  but  the  matter  is  made  appa-  This  attack  brings  out  a  further  display  of  the 
rcntly  worse  by  the  pastor,  who  rebukes  her  state  of  her  heart: — 


tt  Thus  he  addressed  her :  his  searching  remarks  much  wounded  the 
Who  no  longer  her  feelings  restrained,  but  betrayed  her  emotion 
Visibly ;  sighs,  in  her  bosom  suppressed  long,  audibly  bursting : 
And  while  the  big  warm  tears  from  her  eyes  streamed  down  she  thus  answered : 
Little  tho  seemingly  wise  man  knows,  of  a  truth,  who  in  sorrow 
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Counsel  would  give,  how  weak  are  his  effort*  to  comfort,  or  lighten 
Aught  of  the  woes  irresistibly  destiny  lays  upon  mortals. 
Happy  is  your  lot,  then  no  wonder  n  joke  you  delight  in ! 
Sufferers  cannot  so  feel ;  jests  seemingly  innocent  pain  them : 
No,  and  it  would  nothing  serve  me,  although  I  could  even  dissi 
Better  that  now  should  appear  what  later  would  double  my  anguish, 
Making  me  pine  'neath  a  slowly  consuming  but  fatal  disorder. 
Let  me  away  then.   Here  no  longer  I'll  tlunk  of  remaining." 


And  having  thus  resolved  to  go,  she  declares, 
as  the  ground  of  her  determination,  that  she 
had  been  so  taken  by  Herman's  appearance 
and  manner,  that  she  could  not  bear  to  live 
where  she  might  see  him  the  wife  of  another. 
This  confession,  of  course,  brings  about  a 
general  explanation  and  an  immediate  be- 
trothal. We  think  no  one  can  deny  the  af- 
fecting nature  of  Dorothea's  position  in  this 
case,  the  skill  with  which  it  is  brought  about, 
or  the  natural  pathos  of  the  sentiments  which 


she  utters,  and  of  which  our  limits  allow  us 
only  to  give  a  small  portion.  Nor,  wc  think, 
will  any  reader  of  poetry  hold  that  these 
feelings  could  have  been  expressed  in  ordi- 
nary couplets,  with  so  much  of  homely  reali- 
ty, without  falsetto  or  exaggeration,  as  in  the 
measure  in  which  Goethe  expressed  them. 

It  is  natural  to  speak  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
Evangriine  along  with  the  Herman  and  Do- 


rothea, for  they  arc,  so  to  speak,  parallel 
poems.  As  Goethe  describes  the  effects  of 
a  war  in  Germany,  as  felt  in  the  domestio 
circle  of  the  country,  so  does  Mr.  Longfellow 
narrate  the  effects  of  an  American  war  upon 
American  d<  mestic  life;  and  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's poem  has  an  especial  interest  to  the 
lover  of  English  hexameters,  as  being  an 
original,  not  a  translated  poem,  and  as  guid- 
ed in  its  rhvthm  more  bv  a  true  poetical  car 
than  by  imitations  of  other  models.  Mr. 


Longfellow,  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
oilier  poems,  is  true  to  the  character  of  the 
domestic  epic;  true  to  its  homely  details  and 
its  natural  feelings,  graced  with  fanciful 
images.  The  poem  is  probably  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  and  wc  will  only  tran- 
scribe a  few  lines,  to  revive  its  tones  in  their 
recollection.    Here  is  a  family  group : — 


"  Soon  was  the  game  begun.   In  friendly  contention  the  old  men 
Laughed  at  each  lucky  hit  or  unsuccessful  manoeuvre ; 
Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a  breach  was  made  in  the  king-row. 
Meanwhile,  apart  in  the  twilight  glow  of  a  window'*  embrasure, 
Sat  the  lovers,  and  whisper'd  together,  beholding  the  moon  rise 
Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silvery  mist  of  the  meadows. 
Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossom'd  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Longfellow's  story  in 
Evangeline  is  so  sad,  and  the  course  of  events 
so  aimless ;  so  that  the  impression  left  by 
the  whole  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  innumerable  passages 
which  occur  in  it.    If  the  same  engagin 
writer  would  take  up  a  national  tale,  in  whicl 
the  incidents  arc  marked  and  striking,  and  the 
catastrophe  satisfactory,  and  treat  it  in  the 
same  manner,  wc  do  not  think  it  at  all  too 
much  to  expect  that  it  might  rival  the  fame 
of  Herman  and  Doiothea,  great  example  of 
a  national  poem  as  that  is. 

Wc  have  beeu  unfortunate,  in  recent  as 
well  as  in  ancient  times,  in  the  original  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  at  hexameters 
in  England.  Southey's  Vision  of  Judgment 
combined  almost  every  fault  which  can  repel 
the  lover  of  poetry.  Politics  and  political 
intolerance,  religious  images  and  expressions 
bordering  upon  profancness,  machinery 
strangi-  and  yet  mean,  a  multitude  of  person- 
ages and  no  drama,  with  the  ufter  want  of 
poetical  interest,  would  have  weighed  down 
the  most  musical  lines.    Hut  besides  these 


faults,  the  Laureate's  hexameters  were, 
are  obliged  to  declare,  tainted  with  the  most 
shocking  heresies  in  the  article  of  versifica- 
tion, of  w  hich  we  may  hereafter  have  a  word 
to  say.  Passing  over  several  minor  essays 
in  the  same  measure,  all  of  which  were  more 
or  less  sportive,  and  therefore  tended  to  dif- 
fuse a  persuasion  that  hexameters  could  not 
be  earnest,  we  may  notice  a  little  production 
which,  though  partly  tinged  by  the  same 
spirit,  has  still  some  remarkable  characters 
in  its  composition.  We  speak  of  Mr. 
Clough's  Bothie  of  Toj>er-na-}'ucsieh.  The 
strange  name  by  which  this  composition  is 
designated  oelongs,  it  seems,  to  a  rude  dwel- 
ling which  stands  in  some  region  of  tho 
Scotch  Highlands,  and  which  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  an  Oxford  reading  party 
w  ho  spend  the  summer  in  its  neighbourhood. 
In  its  versification,  Mr.  Clough's  "  Long  Va- 
cation Pastoral  "  is  so  uncouth  and  licen- 
tious as  often  to  repel  tho  most  indulgent  read- 
er ;  for  it  is  often  impossible  to  know  how 
the  author  intended  his  lines  should  read  as 
hexameters,  and  not  infrequently,  as  appear* 
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to  us,  impossible  so  to  read  them  by  any  [ments,  and  their  mode  of  treating  their  stud- 

"I,  Mr.  Cloughlies,  arc  given  with  a  truth  which  any  one  who 


force  of  falso  accent.  Indeed 
seems  to  have  regarded  his  performance 
mainly  in  the  light  of  a  good  joke,  and  to 
have  retained  extravagancies  of  accent,  phra- 
seology, and  imagery,  as  part  of  the  jest. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  theso  blemishes,  there  is  a 
tone  of  reality,  culture,  humour,  and  vivacity 
in  the  poem,  which  givo  it  a  considerable 
charm.  The  character  of  tho  several  Oxoni- 
ans, thoir  eager  colloquial  discussions  of  the 


has  taken  part  in  such  an  adventuro  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by.  This  kind  of  domes- 
tic  life,  as  well  as  that  of  the  family  of  tho 
Pastor  of  Grunan  and  tho  Host  of  the  Gold- 
en Lion,  could  only  be  faithfully  given  in  the 
measure  of  the  Odyssee.  The  main  action 
here  consists,  first,  in  the  colloquial  specula- 
tions of  the  party  concerning  the  place  of  wo- 
men in  society,  and  afterwards  in  the  practi- 

a  a  1       .  — _  \  -  .  ^    -  ^  -       mm       a  A  1*  —  —  ~        ft-.  *  «      I  }  1     .1    T  T  _ 


widest  subjects,  their  several  nicknames,  and  cal  application  of  these  by  Philip  Ilewson, 
other  fragments  of  a  special  language,  which,  one  of  the  party ;  who  marries  a  Scotch  las- 
after  the  manner  of  such  young  men,  they  sio  who  dwells  in  the  Bothie  of  Toper- na- 


have  constructed  for  themselves  during  their 
season  of  domestic  intimacy,  their  amuse- 


Fuosich,  and  then  goes  out  to  New  Zealaud 
as  a  settler.    Ilewson  is  a  democrat. 


"Philip  Ilewson  the  poet 
Ilewson,  the  radical  hot,  hating  lords  and  scorning  ladies, 
Silent  mostly,  but  often  reviling  in  fire  and  fury 
Feudal  tenures,  mercantile  lord,  competitioD,  and  bishops." 


Ilewson  is  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  to  his  I  ter  which  is  imposed  upon  women  by  modern 
against  the  helpless,  artificial  charac- 1  habits,  and  tho  trifling  of  modern  gallantry. 

M  Still  as  before  (and  as  now)  balls,  dances,  and  evoning  parties, 
Shooting  with  bows,  going  shopping  together,  and  hearing  them  singing, 
Dangling  beside  them,  and  turning  the  leaves  on  tho  dreary  piano, 
Offering  unneeded  arms,  performing  dull  farces  of  escort, 
Seemed  like  a  sort  of  unnatural  up-in-the-air  balloon  work, 
(Or  what  to  me  is  as  hateful,  a  riding  abont  in  a  carriage,) 
Utter  divorcement  from  work,  mother  earth,  and  objects  of  living, 
As  mere  gratuitous  trifling  in  presence  of  business  and  duty, 
As  does  the  turning  aside  of  the  tourist  to  look  at  the  landscape, 
Seem  in  the  steamer  or  coach  to  the  merchant  in  haste  for  the  city. 
Hungry  and  fainting  for  food,  you  ask  me  to  join  you  in  snapping— 
What  but  a  pink  paper  comfit  with  motto  romantic  inside  it 
Wishing  to  stock  me  a  garden,  I'm  nent  to  a  table  of  nosegays ; 
Pretty,  I  see  it,  and  sweet;  but  they  hardly  would  grow  in  my  borders. 
Better  a  crust  of  black  bread  than  a  mountain  of  paper  i 


Better  a  daisy  in  earth  than  a  dahlia  cut  and  gathered ; 
Better  a  cowslip  with  root  than  a  foreign  carnation  without  it" 

The  tutor  of  the  party,  "  the  grave  man,  nick- 1  trino  of  the  equality  of  women  ;  and,  among 
named  Adam,"  attempts  to  answer  this  doc- 1  other  matters,  to  retort  tho  illustration. 

"  However  noble  the  dream  of  equality — mark  you,  Philip, 
Nowhere  equality  reigns  in  God's  sublime  creation. 
Star  is  not  equal  to  star,  nor  blossom  the  same  as  blossom, 
Herb  is  not  equal  to  herb  any  more  than  planet  to  planet. 
True,  that  the  plant  should  be  rooted  in  earth  I  grant  you  wholly, 
And  that  the  daisy  in  earth  surpasses  the  cut  carnation, 
Only  tho  rooted  carnation  surpasses  tho  rooted  daisy. 
There  is  one  glory  of  daisies,  another  of  carnations. 

We  might  go  on,  for  the  discussion  contin- 1  must  do  something  and  be  something,  not  a 
ucs  in  an  amusing  and  spirited  manner.  But,  mere  doll,  he  finds  enough  of  his  ideal  to  en- 
as  we  have  said,  Hewson  does  not  confine  i  gage  his  thoughts  in  more  than  one 
himself  to  speculative  discussion.  Having j  First,  ho  says,  in  earlier  youth, 
determined  in  his  own  mind  that  woman! 


w  Chanced  it  my  eye  fell  aside  on  a  caplcss,  bonnetless  maiden, 
Bending  with  three-pronged  fork  in  a  garden  uprooting  potatoes," 

who  produces  a  movement  in  his  heart,  j  to  ramble  in  the  mountains,  he  comes  to  a 
Now,  in  the  course  of  a  holiday  which  the ;  farm  by  the  loch-side  of  Kaunoch,  where  he 
youths  give  thcmselvos  from  their  studies,, is  "smitten  by  golden-haired  Katio  the 
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youngest  and  comeliest  daughter."  But  from  J  after,  his  companions  hear  of  his  falling  away 

her  he  tears  himself,  in  consequence  of  the 'from  his  republican  sternness.  One  of  them 
passing  glance  of  another  damsel ;  and  soon  | 

•*  Came  and  revealed  the  contents  of  a  missive  that  brought  strange  tidings; 
Came  and  announced  to  the  friends,  in  a  voice  that  was  husky  with  wondor, 
Philip  was  staying  at  Balloch,  was  there  in  tho  room  with  the  Countess, 
Philip  to  Balloch  had  come,  and  was  dancing  with  Lady  Maria." 


This  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  aristocracy 
does  not,  however,  long  continue.  Soon  af- 
ter, Philip  is  heard  of  at  tho  Bothie  of  Topcr- 


na-Fuosich.  lie  writes  thence  to  his  tutor 
concerning  his  having  found  Elspic  Mack- 
aye— 


"  She  whose  glance  at  Rannoch 
Turned  me  in  that  mysterious  way ;  yes,  angels  conspiring 
Slowly  drew  me,  conducted  me,  home,  to  herself;  the  needle 
Quivering,  poises  to  north." 


Ilis  tutor  goes  to  him  ;  approves  his  choice. 
We  have  the  wooing,  tho  father's  consent ; 
and,  after  a  certain  interval,  during  which 
he  takes  his  degree  at  Oxford,  aud  after  a 
continuation  of  his  discussions  with  his  tutor 
on  the  subject  of  human  life,  wc  have  his 
wedding  and  his  emigration. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  poem, 
because,  notwithstanding  its  great,  and  in- 
deed, wanton  rudeness  of  execution,  it  seems 
to  shew  that  the  measure  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten may  be  made  the  vehicle  of  a  represen 


already  said,  the  very  novelty  of  the  mea- 
sure makes  us  willingly  accept  a  style  in 
which  the  usual  conventional  phrases  and 
dim  generalities  of  poetical  description  are 
replaced  by  the  idioms  aud  pictures  of  com- 
mon life. 

But  in  order  that  this  measure  may  be,  or 
may  deserve  to  be,  acceptable  to  the  Eng- 
lish ear,  the  rule  must  be  carefully  observed 
of  not  forcing  tho  natural  accent  which  be- 
longs to  the  words  used.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  lines  may  possihly  be  read  as  dacty- 


tation  of  the  realities  of  life,  better  than  any  lie  hexameters;  they  should  be  such  as  are 
more  familiar  form;  more  real  and  true, and  naturally  so  read,  or  at  least,  easily  so  read, 
yet  not  destitute,  when  managed  by  a  poet,  One  of  Mr.  Cochrano's  rival  translators  of 


of  poetical  grace  and  ideal  elevation.  The 
conversation  pieces  in  this,  as  in  Herman 
and  in  Louisa,  have  more  of  the  spirit  of 
conversation  than   Cowper's    Table  Talk 
Pope's  Satires,  Crabbe's  Tales,  or  any  versi 

fied  attempts  at  familiar  aud  argumentative!  we  find  such  lines  as  the  following  : — 
dialogue  in  the  language.    Aud  as  wo  have1 


Herman  and  Dorothea  appears  not  to  havo 
been  sufficiently  attentive  to  this  rule.  For 
instance,  to  take  a  specimen  from  a  passage 
which  wc  have  already  given  in  Mr.  Coch- 
ranc's  translation,  namely,  Dorothea's  speech 


"  How  little  thinks  the  worldly-wise  man  who  seeks  to  console  us, 
That  his  cold  words  have  no  power  to  touch  the  depth  of  our  sorrow ! n 


Any  one  reading  this  without  seeking  to 
make  verse  of  it  would  undoubtedly  accent 
it  thus  :— 

"  How  little  thinks  the  worldly-wise  man  who 

seeks  to  console  us,  that  his  cold  words  have  no 
power  to  touch  the  depth  of  our  sorrow !" 

Whereas,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  tho  trans- 
lator's purpose,  he  would  have  us  make  dac- 
tyls of  How  title  icordly-wLe,  That  his  cold 

words  have  no;  and  thus  he,  at  every  step, 
does  violence  to  the  natural  pronunciation ; 
and  three  lines  later  we  have  a  phrase  which 
we  should,  of  course,  read — "No,  there  is 

no  help  for  mo,  even  if  I  could  dissemble." 
What  a  perversion  is  it  to  read  this  as  a  hex- 
ameter ! 


—      K>  — 


—    —      \J    —  V/ 


"  No,  there  is  no  help  for  me,  even  if  I  could 
dissemble." 


Wo  might  point  out  innumerable  similar 
acts  of  violence  in  this  translation.  So  long 
as  such  lines  are  otfered  to  the  world  as 
specimens  of  English  hexameters,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  readers  of  poetry  turn  a 
deaf  ear,  and  the  critics  bend  their  brows 
into  an  awful  frown. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  rules  with 
regard  to  hexameters  which  would,  if  fol- 
lowed, prevent  such  harshnesses.  But  such 
rules  are  no  more  needed,  and  no  more 
likely  to  be  observed,  than  the  like  rules  in 
any  other  kind  of  English  verse.  The  main 
rule  in  these  dactylics  is,  as  it  is  in  the 
auapestics  of  Shenstone,  or  Bcattie,  or 
Moore,  or  Byron,  that  tho  verses  must  of 
themselves  read  easily  and  smoothly  into 
their  appropriate  metre.  No  doubt,  either 
dactyls  or  anapests,  where  the  short  sylla- 
bles arc  loaded  with  diphthongs,  accumula- 
ted consonants,  or  emphasis  arising  from  the 
sense,  will  be  rough  and  unwieldy,  and  will 
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be  made  to  move  in  the  prescribed  rhythm, 
only  by  strong  pressure,  like  a  lame  horse 
under  a  robust  rider.  But  this  is  what  any 
one  who  can  make  or  read  verses  at  all  will 
learn  from  his  own  ear;  and  from  the  same 
authority  he  will  learn  how  far  such  harsh- 
nesses are  tolerable,  or  even  graceful ;  for  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  it  ia  possible  for 
verses  to  err  by  being  too  smooth.  Many 
persons  think,  with  the  author  of  the  "  Feast 
of  the  Poets,"  that 

44  Pope  Kpoilt  the  eare  of  the  town 
With  his  cuckow-noto  verses,  one  up  and  one 
down ;" 

and  the  regular  trot  or  canter  of  a  series  of 
perfect  feet,  cither  iambuses  or  trochees, 
annpests  or  dactyls,  is  in  the  end  wearisome. 
When  the  car  is  familiar  with  the  normal 
hexameter,  it  accepts  with  gratification  the 
variety  produced  by  the  dissyllable  feet, 
and  even  the  trisyllabic  feet,  which  arc  not 
quite  smooth  ;  in  addition  to  tho  variety 
produced  by  the  various  places  of  the  pause, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

Still  there  is  a  certain  movement  in  the 
dactylic  hexameter  which  ought  never  to 
quit  the  car;  and  one  of  the  conditions  of 
this  movement  is,  that  every  verse  should 
begin  with  a  strong  syllable.  This  we  hold 
to  be  a  rule  that  admits  of  no  exception ; 
and  Southey,  by  violating  this  rule,  as  in 
other  ways,  has  damaged  the  cause  of  Eng- 
lish hexameters.  lie  asserts  speculatively 
"the  license  of  using  any  foot  of  two  or 
three  syllables  at  the  beginning  of  a  line." 
But  though  he  gives  us  a  reason,  that  with- 
out this  the  verse  would  appear  exotic  and 
forced,  he  has  used  this  license  in  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  lines  of  his  poem,  if  in  so 
many.    We  have  these  lines : — 

*4  And  Stiakespeare,  who  in  our  hearts  for  himself 
hath  erected  an  empire ;" 

when  plainly  the  verse  would,  to  say  the 
least,  be  much  improved  by  the  omission  of 
the  first  syllable. 

44  Upon  all  seas  and  shores  wherever  her  rights 
were  oS'ended. 

Here  lost  in  their  promise, 

And  prime,  were  the  children  of  art  who  should 

elj*c  have  delivered 
Works  and  undying  name  to  grateful  posterity's 
keeping." 

The  last  example,  if  it  is  to  exemplify  the 
license,  has  only  five  feet.  It  may  be  forced 
into  a  hexameter: — 


44  And  prime,  were  the  children  of  art  who 
Bhould  elso  have  deliver"  d ;" 

but  either  way  it  can  hardly  be  held  as 
improving  the  general  current  of  the  rhythm. 

Yet  Southey  has  in  this  poem  many  pas- 
sages well  versified;  for  instance  the  passage 
beginning : — 

•'Then  as  it  swell'd  and  rose,  the  thrilling 
melody  deepened." 

Southey  also  asserts  the  trochee  to  be  tho 
proper  foot  for  the  last  place :  and  such,  no 
doubt,  it  is  in  general ;  and  nothing  more 
completely  separates  the  hexameter  from 
our  ordinary  verses  than  to  havo  a  spondee 
in  the  last  place.  This  would  be  made 
moro  evident  if  hexameters  were  ever 
rhymed,  which  they  might  be  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  verse.  Mr.  Tennyson  had, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  some  hex- 
ameters which  rhymed  at  tho  middle  and 
the  end,  like  the  leonine  verses  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Mr.  Milnes  has,  among  his  poems, 
some  hexameters  with  final  rhymes.  And 
the  beginning  of  Virgil's  first  eclogue  has 
been  translated  in  the  following  maimer  : — 

"  Tityrus,  you  at  your  case,  where  tho  beech 

broad  shadow  is  flinging 
Host,  to  the  sylvan  muse  your  oat-pipe  melodies 

singing : 

Wc,  fruni  the  fields  we  have  till'd,  from  the 
homes  we  have  lovwd.  go  as  rangers, 

We  go  as  exiles  afar,  to  mourn  "mid  the  dwel- 
lings of  strangers." 

But  the  perpetual  continuance  of  this  double, 
or  as  the  French  and  Germans  call  it,  female 
rhyme,  is  somewhat  undignified.  Still  such 
lines  shew  the  natural  cadence  of  the  hexa- 
meter; and  such  a  cadence  is  most  familiar 
to  the  common  ear.  Whether,  however, 
the  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  epic  which 
the  final  spondee,  used  sparingly,  may  give, 
bo  not  sometimes  a  grace,  we  shall  not  here 
discuss.  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  whose  ear  we 
have  great  confidence,  does  not  shun  it : — 

44  When  from  the  forest  at  night  through  the 
starry  silence  the  wolves  howled, 

Faces  clumsily  carved  in  oak  on  the  back  of  his 
arm-chair. 

So  in  each  pause  of  the  song  with  measured 

motion  the  clock  clicked. 

When  through  the  curling 
Smoke  of  the  pipe,  or  tho  forge,  thy  friendly 

and  jovial  fare  pieams. 
Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  Bilkcn  floss  of  tho 

maize,  hung 
Over  his  shoulders  ;  his  forehead  was  high :  and 

glasses  with  horn  bow* 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom 

supernal." 
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It  would  hare  been  easy  to  amuse  our 
readers  with  specimens  of  English  hexame- 
ters written  for  jocose  purposes ;  of  which 
many  clever  bits  are  current,  the  productions 
of  eminent  judges  learned  in  the  law,  and 
others.  Soveral  such  pieces  of  verse  have 
appeared  in  Punch.  These  examples  have 
diffused  a  notion  that  the  hexameter  is  na- 
turally jocose ;  the  fact  being,  that  parodies 
in  any  other  measure  equally  prove  the 
jocose  nature  of  the  measure;  while  the 
frequency  and  currency  of  these  parodies 


shew  how  easily  the  English  ear  takes  hold 
of  the  hexameter  rhythm.  Perhaps  too, 
there  is  a  poignancy  added  to  the  jest  in 
such  cases,  by  the  mock  pedantry  of  imitat- 
ing  the  versification  of  Virgil  and  Homer, 
to  which  is  generally  added  a  corresjionding 
cast  of  phraseology.  We  may  reckon  Vis- 
count Maidstone's  "Free  Trade  Hexame- 
ters" among  those  which  aim,  among  other 
things,  at  raising  a  smile  ;  though,  like  other 
parodies,  they  have  also  other  objects.  They 
begin  thus, — 


"  Then  came  trooping  together  tho  well-booted  sons  of  the  farmers  ; 
Larger  and  bigger  were  thev  than  the  lank-bellied  spinners  of  cotton, 
Sodden  in  vaporous  mills,  and  husky  with  dust  of  the  devil,"  &c. 


One  of  the  publications,  of  which  tho  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  article,  shews  that 
persons  of  eminence,  and  eminence  of  vari- 
ous  kinds,  have  not  disdained  to  swell  the 
hexameter  chorus.  We  believe  we  are 
telling  the  public  nothing  which  it  does  not 
know  already,  in  stating  that  the  translations 
from  Schiller,  Goethe,  &c.,  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  arc  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the 
present  Provost  late  Master  of  Eton,  Dr. 
Haw  trey,  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Archdeacon 


Hare.  Some  of  them  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  hexameters ;  some,  a  little  harsh  ; 
among  which  we  may  note  the  translation 
of  "  Herman  and  Dorothea."  The  trans- 
lations of  Homer  are  singularly  faithful, 
spirited,  and  flowing.  But  perhaps  we  shall 
do  best  to  select  a  case  in  which  the  hoxa- 
mcter  (with  the  pentamoter)  can  do  what 
no  other  measure  can  do.  The  following  is 
a  translation  of  an  epigram  of  Schiller,  (Co- 
lumbits),  which  could  not  be  rendered  to 
any  purpose  in  any  other  measure, — 


■  Still  steer  on  brave  heart !  though  witlings  laugh  at  thy  emprise, 

And  though  the  helmsmen  drop,  weary  and  nerveless,  their  hands, 
Westward,  westward  still !  there  land  must  emerge  to  tho  vision ; 

There  it  lies  in  its  light,  clear  to  the  eyo  of  thy  mind. 
Trust  to  the  power  that  guides ;  press  on  o'er  the  convex  of  ocean  ; 

What  thou  eeek'st — were  it  not — yet  it  should  riBe  from  the  wave, 
Nature  with  genius  holds  a  pact  that  is  fixt  and  eternal  : 

All  which  is  promised  by  thts,  that  never  fails  to  perform." 


The  latter  distich  was  quoted,  with  great 
effect,  by  an  illustrious  German,  in  speaking 
of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  by 
an  English  and  a  French  mathematician, 
before  it  had  been  disclosed  by  observation. 

We  aro  glad  to  see  that  Miss  Winkworth 
has,  in  the  recently  published  third  volume 
of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr,  annexed 


translations  to  some  of  the  curious  passages 
from  poets  of  the  eighth  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, illustrating  his  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  city.  These  also,  we  think,  could  not 
be  suitably  rendered  in  any  other  measure. 
This  is  of  the  eighth  century,  given  by 
Muratori, — 


"  Built  in  ancient  days  by  the  noble  labours  of  Patrons, 
Verging  to  ruin  now,  Rome  thou  art  subject  to  slaves ! 

Kings  that  reign'd  so  long  in  thy  walls  have  left  thee  for  ever : 
Left  them  and  gone  to  the  Greeks ;  gone  with  thy  glory  and  grace. 

Constantinople  is  cherish'd  :  New  Rome  is  the  name  that  they  call  her, 
Thou,  old  Rome,  must  decay— old  are  thy  ways  and  thy  walls." 

This  of  the  twelfth,  by  Bishop  Hildebert  of  Mans,— 

M  Rome  even  now  unequall'd,  ev'n  now,  when  beheld  as  a  ruin  : 
Here  in  thy  fragments  we  see  how  thou  wast  great  as  a  whole. 

Time  has  humbled  thy  pomps,  and  levoll'd  the  walls  of  thy  Caesars, 
Yea,  and  the  fanes  of  thy  gods  cumber  the  slimy  morass. 

Fall'n  are  the  works  of  thy  power,  the  works  on  which  distant  A  raxes 
Trembled  to  gaze  as  they  stood,  mourns  to  reflect  in  their  faU." 

The  whole  elegy  is  full  of  a  noble  sadness. 

./Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  1L,  breathes  the  same  strain. 
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"  Rome,  I  love  to  ponder,  and  sadly  to  gaze  on  tbv  ruins ; 

glories  of  old,'*  kc. 


In  thy  ruins  to  day  see  I  thy 


Here  wo  have  not  so  much  to  note  the 
poetical  beauty  or  antiquarian  interest  of 
these  verses,  as  to  remark  that  any  transla- 
tion except  one  in  the  original  measure, 
would  give  the  English  reader  a  very  im- 
perfect impression  of  their  tone. 

We  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  our 
critical  dignity  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  this 
subject;  for  though,  as  critics  accustomed  to 
the  established  and  received  forms  of  art, 
wo  arc  naturally  somewhat  impatient  of 
novelties  in  poetical  fashions,  and  especially 
in  versification,  yet  we  think  we  have  shown 
reasons  for  holding,  that  in  this  case  the 
novelty  is  very  slight,  and  the  recommend- 
ations considerable. 


Art  V. — Ruth :  A  Novel.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Mary  Barton.  3  vols.  London, 
1853. 

The  story  of  M  Ruth"  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible— that  of  a  seduced  milliner's  appren- 
tice, and  of  her  illegitimate  child.  We  sec 
her  first,  beautiful,  innocent,  ignorant,  friend- 
less; then  loving,  betrayed,  and  deserted, 
when  already  about  to  become  a  mother ; 
then  trained  into  virtue  out  of  ignorance, 
rather  thau  restored  to  it  out  of  conscious 
sin,  by  the  kindness  of  friends  and  the  du- 
ties of  motherhood,  but  at  the  same  time 
made  to  occupy  a  false  position,  for  the  sake 
of  her  helpless  babe,  by  being  passed  off  as 
a  widow;  then  overwhelmed  with  reproba-1 
tion  through  the  discovery  of  her  sin  ;  and 
lastly,  redeeming  her  own  name,  and  restor- 
ing her  son  to  self-respect,  by  spotlessness 
of  life  and  self  sacrifice,  and  dying  of  a  fever 
caught  in  attendiug,  as  a  sick-nurse,  on  her 
early  betrayer,  whose  hand,  when  at  the 
summit  of  her  past  good  fortune,  she  had 
rejected,  because  she  felt,  or  thought,  she 
loved  him  no  longer,  and  because  she  saw 
him  to  be  unworthy  of  being  the  father  to 
her  child. 

The  most  marking  characteristic  of  the 
book,  wo  should  say,  is  its  perfect  simplicity, 
truthfulness,  its  following  out,  step  by  step, 
of  naturo  in  all  its  parts,  together  with  its 
exquisite  purity  of  feeling  in  dealing  with  a 
subject  which  so  many  would  shrink  from. 
For  instance,  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
volume  shews  us  Ruth  living  with  hor  se- 
ducer at  a  Welsh  inn — a  grand  opportunity 
for  commonplace  moralists  to  picture  to  us 

vol.  xix.  6 — B 


terrible  struggles  of  conscience  in  one  or 
both  of  them — the  debasement  of  the  one, 
the  corrupting  influence  of  the  other.  The 
wife  and  mother  who  wrote  •'  Ruth"  does  no 
such  thing.  Ruth  is  still  the  simple  girl, 
country-bred,  delighted  with  the  new  sight 
of  mountain-scenery,  with  all  her  sympa- 
thies not  deadened,  but  heightened,  by  the 
new  power  which  has  been  developed  in  her, 
the  entire  devotion  of  a  most  humble,  most 
trustful  love.  Mr.  Bellingham  is  no  Don 
Juan,  but  a  young  gentleman  with  a  new 
toy,  which  he  very  much  admires  for  its 
beauty,  but  sometimes  grows  tired  of ;  ad- 
drossed  as  "Sir"  by  her  whom  he  calls 
"  Ruthic  ;"  trying  to  amuse  himself  in  rainy 
weather  by  teaching  her  to  play  cards ;  and 
at  last,  when  laid  up  with  fever  and  under 
his  mother's  care,  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  his 
companion  as  an  incumbrance,  provided  the 
thing  can  be  done  handsomely,  without  his 
taking  any  trouble  about  it.  And  yet,  when 
the  bitterness  of  trial  is  come,  and  with  it 
the  inculcation  of  a  higher  morality,  not  by 
the  reproof,  but  by  the  example,  the  love, 
the  self-devotion  of  a  Dissenting  minister 
and  his  sister,  (Mr.  and  Miss  Benson,)  who 
take  the  deserted  one  into  their  house  as  a 
distant  relation,  Ruth  is  able  to  look  back 
upon  this  period  of  outward  sunshine  and 
inward  ignorance  as  one  of  guilt  and  sin- 
fulness, and  bears  her  life-long  penance  of 
self-abasement  always,  and  latterly  of  outer 
abasement,  as  the  just  wages  of  her  fault. 
She  "  was  alive  without  sin  once ;  but  when 
the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and 
she  died."  Another  exquisitely  natural  de- 
velopment of  circumstances  alike  and  of 
character  is  shewn  in  the  well-meaning  un- 
truth of  the  Dissenting  minister  and  his  sis- 
ter as  to  Ruth's  history.  They  remember 
the  wild  looks  of  an  illegitimate  son  on  seeing 
his  baptismal  certificate.  The  poor  girl's 
sin  has  been  one  evidently  more  of  igno- 
rance than  of  unchastity.  Must  her  yet  un- 
born babe  be  punished  for  it  by  the  world's 
scorn,  even  if  she  must  1  Will  it  be  moro 
than  Christian  charity  that,  when  taken  to  a 
now  place,  established  in  a  new  sphere  of 
action,  she  should  not  bo  haunted  and 
dogged  by  tho  shame  of  her  one  fault  1  "  It 
was  the  decision,  the  pivot  on  which  the  fato 
of  years  moved,"  and  Mr.  Benson  "  turned 
it  tho  wrong  way."  Ruth  Hilton,  the  "  sin- 
gle woman,''  as  she  would  be  described  in 
legal  phraseology,  becomes  Mrs.  Denbigh 
tho  widow ;  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
his  sister  burden  their  lives  with  an  untruth. 
They  try  to  conceal  it  from  their  faithful  old 
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servant,  who,  unknown  to  them,  has  been 
hoarding  up  her  wages  for  thirty  years,  that 
she  may  die  "  an  heiress,"  and  leave  all  to 
"Master  Thurstan ;"  they  see  her  peering 
curiously  at  Ruth's  fingers  for  the  wedding- 
ring  ;  they  learn  of  her  cutting  oft'  Ruth's 
flowing  hair  almost  by  main  force,  and  dress- 
ing her  in  a  widow's  cap.  Years  after,  Mr. 
Benson  is  stopped  in  his  lectures  to  young 
Leonard.  Ruth  s  hoy,  on  the  sin  of  falsehood, 
by  old  Sally  reminding  him  that  he  is  no 
worse  than  his  betters,  when  they  speak  of 

Mrs.  .    The  first  falsehood  needs  to 

be  propped  up  by  others ;  Ruth's  husband 
must  assume  some  realitv  as  a  deceased  sur- 
geon  ;  Faith  Benson  has  to  be  stopped  by 
her  brother  from  telling  more  untruths  than 
are  strictly  necessary,  so  easily  do  they  come. 
Then  the  leading  member  of  Mr.  Benson's 
congregation,  the  rieh  Pharisee  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  so  proud  of  his  own  integrity,  so 
severe  against   sin,  becomes  an  especial 
patron  of  the  young  widow,  takes  her  into 
his  own  house  as  governess  to  his  children, 
employs  her  as  a  sort  of  go-between  with 
his  headstrong  eldest  daughter,  who  will 
have  her  own  way  about  a  "  suitable  match" 
with  her  father's  junior  partner  ;  and  all  the 
while  Mr.  Benson  dare  nut  reveal  the  secret, 
which  he  knows  would  forfeit  the  poor  girl 
her  position,  whilst  he  knows  her  also  to  be 
well  worthy  of  it.    The  guilt  of  this  evil 
done,  that  good  may  come,  weighs  upon 
bis  whole  life,  makes  him  nervous,  hesitating, 
apprehensivo  of  consequences.    And  then 
the  discovery  does  come  at  last ;  poor  Ruth 
is  covered  with  the  most  undeserved  re- 
proaches; her  child  cowers  beneath  the 
shame  of  his  birth;  the  great  pew  of  the 
Bradshaw  family  becomes  vacant  in  chapel, 
though  the  pew-rent  is  ostentatiously  con- 
tinued to  be  paid.    The  perfectly  simple, 
necessary,  logical  evolving  of  consequence 
after  consequence  is  here  obvious  to  any  one. 
You  see  that  the  temptation  to  the  first  false- 
hood  is  almost  irresistible ;  you  feel  in- 
stinctively that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  be 
found  out.    You  know  that  the  more  blame- 
less is  Ruth's  conduct,  the  more  she  will 
justify  the  world's  good  opinion  in  her  as- 
sumed character  as  a  widow,  and  the  more 
dreadful  will  be  the  shoek  of  the  discovery 
of  her  sin,  the  more  bitter  the  world's  anger 
at  having  been  so  deceived  in  her. 

The  dramatie  power  of  the  authoress  of 
"  Mary  Barton"  was  not  to  be  doubted. 
But  what  marks  "  Ruth"  is  her  extreme 
sobriety  in  the  wielding  of  it,  the  common 
incidents  out  of  which  sho  evolves  it,  the 
instinctive  abstinence  from  exaggeration  in 
her  most  highly-wrought  and  pathetic  pas- 
sages.   The  nerving  of  a  young  girl  to  sell 


control  through  the  sadden  illness  of  her 
lover,  her  despair  and  attempt  at  suicide 
when  deserted  by  him,  her  sudden  meeting 
with  him  in  after  days,  when  she  has  risen 
to  new  conceptions  of  duty,  although  occu- 
pying a  false  position,  her  rejection  of  his 
renewed  suit  for  her  child's  sake,  the  shame, 
less  for  herself  than  for  that  child,  of  the 
discovery  of  her  past  sin.  her  own  revela- 
tion of  that  sin  to  her  child,  and  finally,  the 
impulse  of  seemingly  renewed  affection 
which  makes  her  wait  upon  her  sick  lover, 
her  catching  the  infection  from  him,  and  her 
death — these  are  surely,  almost  without  an 
exception,  elements  of  dramatic  interest 
which  never  even  approach  the.  outer  verge 
of  likelihood,  scarcely  transcend  the  painful 
realities  of  every  day.  And  the  setting  is 
as  simple  as  the  picture.  The  most  harrow- 
ing struggle  of  the  book,  perhaps,  takes 
place,  as  it  might  in  common  life,  in  a  draw- 
ing-room by  the  sea-side,  amidst  all  the 
amenities  of  social  life — we  mean  that  be- 
tween Ruth  and  Mr.  Donne,  (the  Mr.  Bcll- 
ingham  of  former  days),  when  the  latter 
recognises  her  as  a  governess  in  his  host's 
house  at  Abermouth.  Ibis  would  be  too 
long  to  quote;  but  let  us  take  a  specimen 
from  that  class  of  descriptions  whieh  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  stumbling-blocks 
to  mere  pathos- mongers — Ruth's  deathbed 
scene,  as  she  lies  delirious  : — 

u  She  displayed  no  outrage  or  discord  even  in 
her  delirium.  There  she  lav  in  the  nttie-room  in 
which  her  baby  hnd  been  bom,  her  watch  over 
him  kept,  her  confession  to  him  made ;  and  now 
she  was  stretched  on  the  bed  in  utter  helpless- 
ness, softly  gazing  nt  vacancy  with  her  open,  un- 
conscious eyes,  from  which  all  the  depth  of  their 
meaning  hnd  fled,  and  all  they  told  was  of  a 
sweet,  child-like  insanity  within.  The  watchers 
could  not  touch  her  with  their  sympathy,  or  como 
come  near  her  in  her  dim  world ;  so,  mutely,  but 
looking  nt  each  other  from  time  to  time  with 
tearful  eyes,  they  took  a  poor  comfort  from  the 
one  evident  fact,  that,  though  lost  and  gone 
astray,  she  was  happy  and  at  peace.  They  had 
never  heard  her  sing;  indeed,  the  simple  art 
which  her  mother  had  taught  her  had  died,  with 
her  early  joyousness,  at  that  dear  mother's 
death.  But  now  she  sang  continually,  very  soft 
and  low.  She  went  from  one  old  childish  dhty 
to  another  without  let  or  pause,  keeping  a  strange 
sort  of  time  with  her  pretty  fingers,  as  they 
closed  and  un-closed  themselves  upon  the  coun- 
terpane. She  never  looked  at  any  one  with  the 
slightest  glimpse  of  memory  or  intelligence  in 
her  face — no,  not  even  at  Leonard. 

44  Her  strength  faded  day  by  day,  but  sho  knew 
it  not  Her  sweet  lips  were  parted  to  sing,  even 
after  the  breath  and  the  power  to  do  so  had  left 
her,  and  her  fingers  fell  idly  on  the  bed.  Two 
days  she  lingered  thus— all  hut  gone  from  them, 
and  yet  stiil  there. 

M  They  stood  around  her  bedside,  not  speaking, 
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or  sighing,  or  moaning;  thoy  woro  too  much 
awed  by  tho  exquisite  gracefulness  of  lier  look 
for  that.  Suddenly  she  opened  wide  her  eyes, 
and  gazed  intently  forwards,  os  if  she  saw  some 
happy  vision,  which  called  out  a.  lowly,  rapturous, 
breathless  smile.    They  held  their  very  breaths. 

" '  I  see  the  light  coming,"  said  she.  '  The 
light  is  coming,'  she  said.  And  raising  herself 
slowly,  she  stretched  out  her  arms,  and  then  fell 
back,  very  still,  for  evermore." — Vol.  iii.  p.  289. 

Does  not  the  shadow  of  Ophelia  seem  to 
flit  around  that  beath-bed  1  and  would  not 
Shakspero  himself  have  acknowledged  the 
scene  as  a  distant,  but  not  unworthy  out- 
growth of  his  own  genius  ? 

The  perfect  naturalness  of  development 
in  the  story  of  Roth  results  necessarily  in  a 
perfect  clearness  of  purpose,  from  whatever 
side  the  work  is  looked  at ;  a  purpose  not 
ticketed  in  the  shape  of  a  moral,  but  inwoven 
with  the  whole  texture  of  the  book,  and  as 
much  part  of  it  as  the  softness  of  a  cash- 
mere shawl,  or  tho  delicate  design  of  a 
Lyons  silk.  That  purpose,  so  far  as  respects 
tho  Beusons — after  Ruth,  the  leading  char- 
acters of  the  book — is  tho  inculcation  of  the 
plain  old  English  maxim,  "  tell  the  truth  and 
shame  the  devil."  Let  us  have  no  chari- 
table Jesuitry,  it  tells  us,  no  doing  of  evil 
that  good  may  come ;  no  paltering  with  the 
world's  prejudices.  If  you  want  it  to  ad- 
mire a  self-devoted  woman,  don't  flatter  it 
by  telling  it  she  is  a  respectable  widow, 
whereas  she  is  nothing  but  a  poor  betrayed 
girl ;  compel  it  to  love  and  reverence  God's 
grace  in  the  sinner ;  it  is  only  thus  that  you 
will  daunt  its  Pharisaical  pride. 

Again,  in  the  unfolding  of  Ruth's  charac- 
ter another  truth  shines  out,  clear  and  bright 
as  day ;  the  old  truth  which  David  expres- 
sed in  a  noble  psalm — the  truth  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  boldly  embodied  in 
her  service  of  the  churching  of  women, 
every  word  of  which  is  as  applicable  to  a 
harlot  who  has  become  a  mother  as  to  the 
Queen  of  England  on  her  throne — the  truth 
that  "children  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb 
are  an  heritage  and  gift  which  cotneth  of  the 
Lord."  A  very  strange  truth,  indeed,  now- 
a-days — a  truth  denied  by  every  advertise- 
ment asking  or  offering  the  services  of  mar- 
riod  men  or  women,  "  without  incumbran- 
ces,"— a  truth  denied  by  the  fearfully  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  of  child-poisoning, 
child-murder,  abandonment  of  children,  and 
perhaps  still  more  so  by  the  perpetual  ver- 
dicts of  "  concealment  of  birth.  But  tho 
authoress  of  Roth  is  a  mother,  and  the  du- 
ties of  hallowed  motherhood  have  taught 
her  own  pure  soul  what  its  blessings  may 
be  to  tho  fallen.  Ruth  the  seduced  girl  is 
a  noble  Christian  woman  by  the  very 


consequences  of  her  sin.  Satan  sent  the 
sin — God  sends  the  child.  The  new  senso 
of  responsibility  which  his  birth  brings 
forth,  the  feeling  of  the  wrong  sho  has  done 
to  him,  of  the  joy  w  hich  ho  is  to  her,  of  tho 
evil  which  she  must  keep  him  from,  of  tho 
good  to  which  she  must  train  him,  these  are 
tho  means  of  her  sanctification.  Is  there  a 
harlot  mother  in  whom  tho  germs  of  these 
feelings  cannot  be  found,  if  we  only  look 
deep  enough  for  them  ?  But  no.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  point  the  lesson  of  the  sin 
through  its  consequence,  to  insist  on  the 
shame,  on  the  trouble,  on  tho  expense  of  the 
unlawful  motherhood  !  Another  time,  per- 
haps, a  tiny  corse  will  be  found  in  the  cess- 
pool.— "Why  should  you  wonder  ?  Is  it  not 
ono  "incumbrance"  tho  less  in  this  world, 
both  to  tho  mother  and  to  the  country  at 
large,  over-population  being  taken  into  ac- 
count 1 

But  the  tracing  out  of  the  influence  of 
Ruth's  motherhood  upon  herself  is  but  a 
part,  we  take  it,  of  tho  larger  and  more 
general  purpose  of  tho  book — of  that  lesson 
j  which  it  inculcatos,  along  with  every  peni- 
tentiary, ill  or  well  regulated,  in  the  world, 
for  thoso  who  choose  to  read  the  lesson — 
I  that,  as  the  sin  of  unchastity  in  the  woman 
is,  above  all,  a  breaking  up  or  a  loosening  of 
the  family  bond — a  treason  against  the  fam- 
ily order  of  God's  world — so  tho  restoration 
of  tho  sinner  consists  mainly  in  the  renewal 
of  that  bond,  in  the  realization  of  that  order, 
both  by  and  through  and  around  herself. 
We  are  beginning  to  leam  that  whipping 
unchaste  women,  or  putting  them  in  prison, 
are  not,  as  our  forefathers  thought,  sufficient 
safeguards  against  vice;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  if  Newgate  ever  produces  upon  them 
any  effect  for  good,  it  is  only  when  a  Mrs. 
Fry  or  a  Sarah  Martin  comes  into  it,  to  tell 
of  something  which  is  not  Newgate,  but 
exactly  the  reverse  of  it — of  tho  heavenly- 
Father,  and  the  babe  Jesus  growing  into  the 
adorable  Saviour,  the  eternal  Bridegroom  of 
the  everlasting  Bride,  the  elder  Brother, 
first-born  among  many — of  earthly  house- 
holds, framed,  as  far  as  man's  poor  endeav- 
ours can  reach,  upon  tho  pattern  of  that 
heavenly  one — righteous  fathers,  and  pure 
mothers,  and  loving  wives,  and  gentle  little 
children,  and  brothers  and  sisters  walking 
hand  in  hand  through  life.    And  we  are  also 
beginning  to  leam  that,  whatever  effect  all 
these  new  influences  may  have  upon  the 
poor  sinner  in  tho  prison,  their  weight  is 
tenfold  when,  instead  of  acting  merely  as  an 
adventitious  mitigation  of  the  penalties  of 
earthly  law,  they  become  tho  local  main- 
springs of  action  around  her;  when  she  finds 
herself  surrounded  in  the  penitentiary,  not 
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by  mercenary  turnkeys  and  matrons,  but  by 
devoted  women,  who,  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
have  come  to  spend  their  very  lives  with 
her  and  the  like  of  her,  whether  calling 
themselves  deaconesses  or  sisters,  as  the 
lowly  workers  of  Kaiserswerth,  of  the  Kue 
do  Keuilly  at  Paris,  of  Clewer,  or  elsewhere, 
or  without  any  distinctive  title.  Then  it  is 
that  discipline  assumes  for  the  penitent  its 
true  meaning  aud  worth ;  then  it  is  that  she 
will  sometimes  submit,  of  her  own  free  w  ill, 
to  poorer  living,  and  coarser  clothing,  and 
harder  work,  than  philanthropy  would  dare 
to  impose  on  her  in  a  gaol,  and  feel  that  the 

blessed  privilege  of  being  able  to  call  herself j  institutions  depends  exactly  upon  the  elose- 


action,  to  those  "  eccaleobions"  for  the  hatch- 
ing of  parentless  eggs,  and  those  artificial 
hens  for  the  nursing  of  motherless  chickens, 
so  characteristic  among  the  material  raree- 
shows  of  our  age)  ; — that  the  violation  of 
God's  family  order  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
social  evils — that  there  would  be  no  need  of 
day-nurseries  or  infant-schools  if  mothers 
would  or  could  do  their  duty — no  need  of 
ragged-schools  if  parents  in  general  fulfilled 
theirs — no  need  of  penitentiaries  if  the  holi- 
ness of  marriage  were  understood — no  need 
of  sisterhoods  if  men  felt  that  they  wero 
brethren  ;  that  the  success  of  all  charitable 


a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  world  besides.  Now,  if 
the  authoress  of  Kuth  had  been  a  mere  pro- 
fessed philanthropist,  a  setter  up  of  systems, 
she  would  have  placed  her  scene  of  action 
in  some  model  penitentiary,  and  shewn  us 


ness  of  their  imitation  of  those  processes  of 
moral  nature  of  which  they  are  to  supply  the 
want ;  upon  the  approximation  of  the  infant- 
school  mi  stress  to  a  gentle  and  careful  mother, 
of  the  schoolmaster  to  a  wise  and  loving 
father,  of  the  matron  to  a  tender  and  mo- 


her  notions  of  the  regular  machinery  to  be  :  therly  sister.  And  so  she  goes  at  once  to 
set  at  work  for  manufacturing  virtuous  wo- 1  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  places  poor  err- 
men.  And,  no  doubt,  she  knows  as  well  as  ing  Kuth  in  a  family,  between  a  brother  and 
we  do  tliat  a  vast  deal  of  machinery  is 
needed  in  this  poor  world,  even  for  the  sake 


sister,  and  their  old  servant,  with  her  wronged 
innocent  child  before  her  for  a  monument  of 
of  making  people  virtuous;  that,  so  long  as  [  past  sin  and  life-long  duty.  And  thus  the 
the  churches  do  not  lay  hold  upon  the  week-  erring  girl,  as  we  said,  grows  up  into  a 
days  and  their  work,  as  well  as  upon  the  noble  Christian  woman,  and  outlives  the 
Sabbath  and  its  rest—do  not  claim  as  their  discovery  of  her  shame  to  receive  thanks 
sphere  of  action  the  whole  of  man's  social  from  clergymen  and  medical  men  for  her 
life,  the  whole  of  his  moral  nature,  system  devotion  to  the  sick  in  time  of  fever,  and  to 
must  often  take  the  place  of  orgauic  growth,  die  from  attending  on  the  man  who  ruined 
societies  must  spring  up  and  apj>ortion  her.  We  are  quite  sure  that,  by  a  course 
amongst  themselves,  in  somewhat  biggledy-  \  like  this,  the  authoress  will  have  done  far 
piggledy  fashion,  many  of  the  duties  which  more  real  service  to  the  cause  (as  the  cant 
should  flow  from  the  very  constitution  of  phrase  is)  of  penitentiaries,  and  nuises'  insti- 
the  church,  and  form  part  of  its  regular  j  tutions,  and  sisterhoods,  and  deaconesses'  in- 


order;  that,  in  this  age  of  ours  above  all 
others,  penitentiaries  are  needed  for  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  poor  creatures  whom 
our  depraved  social  state,  and  especially  the 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  system  arc 
constantly  throwing  about  the  streets.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  knows 
quite  as  much  as  you  or  wc,  friend  reader, 
are  likely  to  know,  about  the  working  of  in- 
fant-schools and  ragged-schools,  factory- 
schools  and  servant-schools,  day-nurseries, 
and  penitentiaries,  and  sisterhoods,  and  all 


stitutes,and  the  rest,  than  if  she  had  u  taken 
up"  any  one  of  thoso  subjects;  simply 
because  she  has,  as  it  were,  lifted  the  veil 
from  off*  their  working,  to  show  us  the 
principle  by  which  alone  they  can  stand  or 
fall. 

The  authoress  of  "  Kuth"  is  one  who 
looks  at  life  so  simply,  with  so  little  of  par- 
tiality or  oue-sidedness,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  her  characters  to  be  as  natural  as 
the  development  of  their  actions.  She  has 
not,  indeed,  the  wondrous  Shakspere-like 


the  other  appliances  of  the  nineteenth  con-  gift  of  Airs.  Beecher  Stowe,  of  throw  ing  ofT 


tury  philanthropy,  and  has  helped  in  not  a 
few  of  them,  and  will  help.  But  she  knows 
also,  we  should  imagine,  that  all  these  same 
appliances  of  philanthropy,  however  praise- 
worthy, useful,  pious,  are  but  palliatives — 
remedies  applied  to  urgent  symptoms, 
whilst  we  cannot  or  dare  not  strike  at  the 
disease  itself — shifts  and  contrivances  to 
supply  the  placo,  to  imitate  the  workings  of 
nature  (in  fact,  if  the  comparison  be  admis- 
sible, not  uulike,  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual 


a  character  in  a  few  touches,  so  that  the 
whole  man  rises  at  once  before  you,  and  you 
feel  from  henceforth  hisindividuality  through- 
out all  he  says  or  does,  as  clearly  as  if  you 
knew  him  in  actual  life  ;  a  gift  so  remark- 
able in  her,  that  one  w  ould  say  she  absolutely 
could  not  seo  any  of  her  personages  in  the 
abstract,  as  mere  walking  gentlemen.  But 
the  difference  between  tho  personages  of  the 
two  writers  is  not  that  between  real  men  and 
women  aud  abstract,  but  simply  between 
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sunshine  and  shadow,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
between  that  clear  dry  atmosphere  of  "  the 
States,"  such  as  travellers  describe  it  to  us, 
bright  and  hard  in  its  outlines,  and  in  colour- 
ing like  that,  ot'the  south,  and  our  own  mistier 
skies,  and  the  soft  blurred  lines  of  our  hills, 
and  the  faint  sunshine  and  light  shadows  of 
our  summer,  and  the  tender  shadings  and 
neutral  tints  of  our  landscapes.  The 
characters  in  "  Ruth"  are  all  real  characters, 
even  when,  like  Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Farquhar 
(Mr  .Brad^haw's  partner),  Jemima  Bradshaw 
(his  daughter),  they  grow  slowly  upon  our 
view,  half-riddles  at  the  first.  But  long  be- 
fore the  book  is  over  we  know  them  all  well, 
and  could  tell  each  again  out  of  a  thousand. 

.  Ruth  herself— the  tender,  loving,  humble 
Ruth,  so  brave  against  everything  but  re- 
proof— Mr.  Benson,  tho  deformed  minister, 
led,  to  a  great  extent,  by  his  half  motherly 
sister,  Faith,  in  practical  matters,  but  shew- 
ing his  own  manly  dignity  as  the  "  head  of 
the  woman,"  wherever  moral  authority  has 
to  be  asserted,  so  pure  and  lofty-minded,  and 
yet  fettered  and  burthened  for  years  with 
the  sense  of  his  one  untruth  : — Faith  Benson, 
the  shrewd,  kindly,  warm-hearted,  active- 
minded  maiden  sister,  yet  still  enough  a 
slave  to  conventional  respectability  to  be  at 
first  more  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  Ruth's 
becoming  a  mother  than  at  the  knowledge 
of  her  past  sin,  and  who,  after  suggesting  the 
first  untruth  to  save  appearances-,  ends  by 
treating  it  as  a  positive  cruelty  to  shrink 
from  acting  upon  that  untruth  to  tho  utter- 
most, when  Mr.  Bradshaw  offers  to  take  the 
exemplary  young  widow  into  his  house  as  a 
governess  : —  old  -Sally,  the  maid-servant, 
with  her  quaint,  harmless  Phariseeism  of 
Churehwomanship,  her  vast  contempt  for 
Dissenters  in  general,  her  reverence  for  her 
own  masters,  and  her  lifelong  devotion  to 
tho  child  whom  she  has  maimed,  whilst  yet 
she  is  still  at  titnes  the  nurse-maid  over  the 
grown  man  :— hard  Mr.  Bradshaw,  patroniz- 
ing, self-righteous,  stricken   in   his  most 

•  cherished  pride  by  tho  criminality  of  his 
son  : — Jemima,  his  daughter,  proud  and  self- 
willed  herself,  steeling  herself  against  her 
love  for  her  father's  partner,  because  she 
thinks  it  is  made  by  him  and  her  father  only 
a  trade  arrangement,  then  finding  it  grow  the 
more,  the  more  she  estranges  him  by  her 
caprices;  learning  to  hate  Ruth,  whom  she 
loved  once  with  all  a  girl's  passionate,  friend- 
ship, because  she  sees  Mr.  Farquhar's  affec- 
tions gradually  shifting  to  her  ;  and  then 
recovering  suddenly  all  her  own  nobleness 
of  nature  and  affection  for  Ruth  when  her 
father  upbraids  tho  poor  innocent  hypocrite 
in  her  presence;  and  recovering  with  her 
own  better  self  Mr.  Farquhar's  attachment : 


— Mr.  Donne,  indifferent  nearly  to  every- 
thing except  outward  beauty,  negatively 
rather  than  positively  corrupt,  anxious  to 
"  do  the  thing  handsomely"  with  Ruth  when 
his  mother  carries  him  away  from  her  ;  ca- 
pable of  offering  her  marriago  when  ho 
meets  with  her  again,  a  governess  in  a  trades- 
man's family,  enough  of  a  gentleman  to 
forego  blasting  her  character  when  sho  has 
spurned  him  from  her  ;  not  enough  of  a  man 
to  do  anything  but  regret  that  sho  should 
have  loved  him  so  much  when  ho  sees  her 
dead  on  her  bier, — not  to  speak  of  minor 
characters  more  sketchily  dashed  in,  such  as 
Mrs.  Mason  tho  dressmaker,  Mrs.  Belling- 
ham,  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  tho 
two  contrasted  Welsh  hostesses — all  these 
are  real  men  and  women,  flesh  and  blood 
like  ourselves.    And  tho  scenery  and  the  so- 
ciety in  which  thoy  move  are  equally  real. 
The"  scenery,  indeed,  but  slightly  diversified, 
two  country  towns,  the  Welsh  hills,  and  a 
sea-side  bathing  place — here  a  dressmaker's 
work-shop,  and  the  county  assembly-rooms 
— there  the  poor  dwelling  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  with  its  little  garden  behind,  and 
tho  constant  struggle  against  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  is  carried  on  every  day  with 
such  heroism  in  our  middle  classes,  by  dint 
of  the  most  rigid  economy  and  the  most 
God-fearing  cheerfulness.    The  society,  the 
middle-class  society  of  every  day  in  a  small 
town,  especially  in  dissenting  circles,  with 
the  poor  minister  and  the  rich  shopkecping 
pew-holder,  and  Christian  duty  constantly 
presenting  itself  in  tho  sharp  tangible  shape 
of  a  sacrifice  of  pew-rents,  w  here  pew-rents 
are  all  the  minister's  life,  varied  only  by  a 
contested  election,  and  the  putting  up  for 
dissenters'  candidate  of  a  "  very  lax  church- 
man," and  the  bribing  for  the  sake  of  purity 
of  election  hereafter.    All  this  is  done  most 
singly,  truthfully,  candidly,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  offer,  we  should  imagine,  a  text  to  very 
opposite  sermons.    See  the  daily  self-devo- 
tion of  our  ministers,  would  a  Voluntary 
say,  see  how  real  and  earnest  must  bo  their 
piety  !  these  are  Christ's  real  soldiers,  and 
not  your  greedy  archdeacons,  the  naughty 
boys  who  want  M  moro  good  things,"  who 
"  want  all."    See  how  false  your  system  is, 
would  the  defender  of  Church  Establish- 
ments reply ;  sec  how  it  does  evil  that,  good 
may  come  ;  placing  the  minister  in  tho  de- 
pendence of  his  people  in  order  to  try  his 
independence  ;  selling  him  into  slavery  to 
Mammon,  in  order  that  he  may  break  his 
chains  if  he  be  a  man,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt ! 

We  have  not  taken  up  this  book  for  tho 
puqiose  of  finding  fault  with  it,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  it,  learning  what  it  had 
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to  tell  us,  and  having  learned  this,  and  only 
then,  of  judging  of  it  by  its  fruits.  We  shall 
not  stop  to  notice  one  or  two  provincialisms 
of  style,  which,  indeed,  have  passed  away 
from  our  memory,  and  would  cost  us  more 
trouble  to  fish  up  again  than  the  criticism 
■would  be  worth ;  nor  yet  one  piece  of  for- 
gctfulness,  of  which  the  authoress,  we  dare 
say,  is  well  aware  by  this  time.  We  might 
caution  her,  as  we  might  caution  Mrs. 
Stowc,  against  the  too  frequent  use  of  eulo- 
gistic epithets,  such  as  "  pretty,"  <k  beauti- 
ful," &c,  which  grow  to  be  almost  catch- 
words. A  graver  artistical  defect,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  lies  in  the  length  of  the  work, 
and  in  the  eking  out  of  it  by  the  love-story 
of  Jemima  and  Mr.  Farquhar.  This,  in-  J 
deed,  is  in  itself  almost  perfect,  and  wrought  I 
out  with  the  truth  and  finish  of  a  Miss; 
Austin.  But  the  character  of  Ruth  herself 
and  her  fortunes  are  of  too  overwhelming 
an  interest  to  allow  us  to  dwell  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  on  this  side- plot,  which 
after  all  scarcely  advances  the  action,  since 
Jemima,  though  the  first  to  learn  of  Ruth's 
fault,  jet  has  no  hand  in  revealing  it.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  have  been  intro- 
duced as  a  relief  to  others,  nay,  that  it  may 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  writer  as  a 
relief  to  herself,  from  the  intense  painfulncss 
of  the  main  plot.  But  this  would  only  show 
that  that  painfulncss  has  been — not  over- 
strained, for  the  severest  criticism  would, 
we  think,  fail  to  detect  one  moral  suffering 
of  Ruth  which  is  not  the  logical  and  almost 
necessary  consequence  of  her  fault,  and  the 
simple  pathos  of  her  death  touches  without 
harrowing  at  the  last — but  over-lengthened. 
May  we  hint  to  her  that  M  Deerbrook"  is 
surely  a  not  unworthy  example  of  how  a 
good  novel  may  yet  gain  by  curtailment? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  who  w  ill  object 
to  the  painfulncss  of  "  Ruth"  as  a  positive 
defect.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  on  with 
it,"  said  one  very  dear  to  us,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  first  twenty  pages,  "  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  going  to  be  pleasant!"  And  this 
feeling,  that  novels  ought  to  be  pleasant,  is 
one  so  often  met  with,  that  really  it  seems 
to  deserve  a  critic's  attention.  You  will 
find  it  conjoined  alike  with  the  utmost  levity 
and  the  deepest  feeling  ;  in  those  who  never 
take  any  practical  concern  in  the  welfaro  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  in  those  who 
spend  their  lives  in  tending  upon  them. 
Why  should  people  be  made  miserable 
about  fictitious  woes,  say  some,  whilst  there 
are  so  many  real  ones  to  find  out  and  to 
relieve  ?  You  do  but  pander  to  sentimcu- 
talism,  and  enervate  the  active  sympathies  ; 
it  is  a  crime  to  evoke  feeling,  without  show- 
ing it  at  once  a  way  to  action  ;  better  laugh 


your  fill  over  a  pantomime  than  sit  at  home 
over  a  sad  novel,  if  you  have  to  deal  with 
all  the  stern  stuff  of  life  on  the  morrow. — 
The  world  is  sad  enough  already,  say  others ; 
why  make  it  sadder  ?  I  do  grieve  every  day 
over  real  miseries  ;  why  must  I  weep  afresh 
over  imaginary  ones  ?  If  I  have  ever  time 
to  spend  over  a  novel,  let  me  at  least  escape, 
to  somo  better  and  brighter  world  than  this 
great  gloomy  one  of  every  day — let  mo 
brace  up  my  hopes  and  energies  by  being 
shown  how  happy  and  sunny  a  thing  life 
might  be  made — how  virtue  might  find  a  re- 
ward— how"  true  love  might  run  smooth — 
how  the  wicked  might  find  an  earthly  doom. 
And  then  the  worldling  chimes  in,  Surely  / 
have  trouble  enough  in  this  world  without 
being  bored  with  doleful  stories,  when  I  am 
sick  and  weary  for  want  of  some  amuse- 
ment !  Of  course  there  must  be  very  wretch- 
ed people  in  the  world,  but  why  should  I  bo 
told  of  it?  1  don't  know  how  I  could  re- 
lieve them,  and  shouldn't  have  time  to  do 
so  if  1  did  know  ;  and  besides,  I  am  sure  it 
is  all  very  much  exaggerated. 

Now  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that  we  know  of  few  things  moro  contempti- 
ble,  than  an  author  \\ho  deliberately  sits 
down  to  write  a  sad  story,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  his  own  pathos,  and  playing 
upon  the  feelings  of  others,  as  he  would  upon 
an  accordion.  We  are  equally  ready  to 
denounce  that  morbid  state  of  mind  in 
which  persons  make,  up,  sometimes  during 
their  life-long,  for  an  utter  indifference  to 
sad  reality,  by  a  perpetual  gloating  over  sad 
fiction.  We  arc  equally  far  from  denying, 
that  a  mind  overburthened  with  the  con- 
templation of  daily  wo  and  oppression  will 
sometimes,  as  it  were,  need  the  stimulant  of 
a  picture  of  fictitious  righteousness  and  bliss. 
But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  condemn 
the  use  because  of  the  abuse  ;  still  more  so, 
not  to  draw  the  exception  into  a  rule.  We 
do  not  treat  the  physician  as  a  murderer 
when  he  uses  laudanum,  because  yesterday 
a  mother  poisoned  her  child  with  it.  "We 
do  not  (unless  indeed  we  be  teetotallers) 
forbid  the  use  of  wine,  because  men  get 
drunk  upon  it.  But  neither  do  we  argue  for 
the  habitual  use  of  brandy,  because  the 
jaded  frame  may  sometimes  need  it  on  a 
sick  bed.  The  novelist's  true  answer  seems 
to  be: — I  have  to  paint  God's  world  as  I 
find  it,  and  above  all,  to  shew  others  ihose 
portions  of  it  on  which  I  think  they  ought  to 
look ;  a  duty  the  more  incumbent  on  me, 
if  I  am  acquainted  with  holes  and  crannies 
which  others  have  not  pryed  into,  and  which 
contain,  nevertheless,  sights  which  they 
should  sec.  The  sadder  you  say  the  world 
is,  the  sadder  I  must  paint  it.  *  Wo  be  in- 
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deed  unto  mo,  if  for  the  paltry  sake  of  artisti- 
cal  effect,  I  tamper  with  its  sadness,  darken 
its  shadows,  exaggerate  its  miseries,  so  that 
the  original  shall  no  more  be  recognised  from 
the  portrait,  or  shall  be  turned  away  from 
as  being  itself  the  liar  of  the  two!  But  wo 
to  me  also,  if  for  the  sake  of  your  poor 
pleasure,  and  an  equally  paltry  trick  of 
brightness,  I  sun  over  the  deeper  shadows, 
paint  out  the  tears  and  the  wrinkles,  daub 
up  the  tatters,  and  restore  the  ruins !  That, 
by  your  own  showing,  were  a  worse  lie  than 
the  other;  and  why  should  I  have  a  lie  in 
my  right  baud?  It  might  have  been  ftr 
pleasanter  for  me,  as  for  you,  to  have  shewn 
you  Ruth  Hilton  overcoming  by  degrees  nil 
worldly  evil  without,  as  well  as  all  spiritual 
evil  within  ;  to  have  left  her  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume  the  wife  of  a  loving  husband, 
a  happy  and  prosperous  mother.  But  look 
around  you,  and  ask  yourself  how  often  the 
complete  spiritual  restoration  of  a  fallen 
woman,  as  1  have  depicted  it,  is  ever  accom- 
panied by  complete  worldly  restoration  ? 
Or  ask  yourself  rather,  how  seldom  either 
will  occur  alone;  and  then  see  if  in  showing 
you  the  painfuller  picture,  I  have  not  shewn 
you  also  the  truer  one. 

And  wc  venturo  to  think  that  the  author- 
ess would  be  right  in  so  pleading.  But  in- 
deed there  is  another  test  which  may  be  used, 
anil  a  simpler  one.  The  book  is  above  all 
one  written  for  an  earnest  purpose;  written 
less  for  those  that  are  whole,  than  for  those 
that  are  sick,  or  bear  the  seeds  of  disease 
within  them.  Is  there  one  girl  who  would 
be  tempted  or  encouraged  to  sin  by  the  pic- 
ture of  fallen  Ruth's  ultimate  holiness?  Is 
there  one  fallen  woman  who  would  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  iu  sin  by  the  picture  of 
penitent  Ruth's  sufferings  and  death  ?  If  we 
can  say  yes  to  neither  of  these  questions, 
perhaps  we  had  better  say  no  more  about 
pa'mfulness,  lest  peoplo  should  become  too 
inquisitive  about  the  state  of  our  own  eyes, 
and  the  reasons  for  our  rubbing  them. 

We  certainly  do  not  feel  qualified  to  teach 
ethics  to  the  authoress  of  "  Ruth."  But 
there  is  one  point  of  her  story  on  which  we 
have  felt  some  moral  doubt,  and  hereby  sub- 
mit it  to  her.  Is  she  quite  sure  that  Ruth 
has  the  right,  when  Mr.  Donne  offers  to 
marry  her,  and  give  their  son  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  position,  to  reject  his  offer  ? 
Is  she  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  something 
of  wilfulness  in  the  plea — 1  love  you  no 
longer,  addressed  by  a  woman  to  the  man 
by  whom  she  is  a  mother — something  of 
pharisaism  in  the  plea,  You  would  corrupt 
rny  child,  addressed  to  that  child's  father  ? 
Granted  that  Mr.  Donne  has  wronged  and 
deserted  her.    Granted  that  her  beauty  is 


the  main  occasion  of  his  present  suit.  But 
after  all,  he  is  suing  for  leave  to  atone  for 
his  own  wrong,  both  to  her  and  to  his  child. 
After  all,  he  is  just  now  near  to  doing  a 
righteous  act — nearer  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  than  he  ever  has  been  in  this  life.  It 
is  just  no  doubt,  strictly  just,  for  her  to  re- 
ject him.  He  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
his  punishment.  But  is  it  expedient,  in  the 
high  Christian  sense  of  that  expediency, 
which  is  not  lawfulness  but  the  law  itself? 
However  slender,  compared  with  his,  her 
share  in  the  sin  of  former  days,  does  it  not 
create  on  her  part  an  obligation  toward  him 
which  outstretches  as  it  were  mere  justice? 
Is  it  for  nothing  that  this  fellow-man  has 
been  brought  of  old  into  relations  with  her 
such  as  ape,  when  they  do  not  typify,  tho 
divinest  of  mysteries;  it  is  for  nothing  that 
he  is  again  brought  face  to  face  with  her, 
brought  to  humble  himself,  at  least  intellec- 
tually, before  her;  but  ho  must  be  cut  adrift, 
delivered  over  as  it  were  unto  Satan  ?  Who 
will  save  him  from  his  own  unrighteousness 
if  sho  will  not?  Who  will  seek  him  out 
when  she  turns  away  ?  Is  it  so  very  cer- 
tain that  there  are  no  roots  of  goodne>s  in 
him,  which  her  hand,  that  he  now  bows  to, 
might  quicken  into  life  ?  Is  it  so  very  cer- 
tain that  the  child  would  be  corrupted  by 
the  father,  and  not  rather  that  the  father 
would  bo  regenerated  through  the  child? 
Is  he  not  the  father  ?  Even  if  he  have  no 
claim  on  the  child,  has  not  the  child  a  claim 
on  him,  and  for  him  ?  Has  she  such  com- 
plete dominion  over  Leonard  that  she  dares, 
of  her  own  choice,  deprive  him  of  his  father? 

We  ask  these  questions  in  all  humility. 
We  do  not  deny  that  Ruth's  rejection  of 
Mr.  Donne  is  natural,  and  we  acknowledge 
it  just.  We  doubt  whether  it  be  Christian, 
whether,  iu  God's  eye,  she  be  not  his  wife, 
and  forbidden  to  turn  from  him  when  ho 
turns  to  her  ;  whether,  in  fact,  her  refusal  of 
him  be  cot  simply  the  sign  that  she  has  not 
self- sacrifice  enough  in  her  to  devote  her  life 
to  the  man  who  has  wronged  her,  though 
she  may  have  self-sacrifice  enough  to  die  for 
hirn.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
making  Ruth  die  of  a  fever  caught  by  Mr. 
Donne's  bedside  is  after  all  a  little  bit  of 
unconscious,  involuntary  poetic  d  justice  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  nn  acknowledgment 
that  when  they  parted  she  left  him  her 
debtor  before  God.  Nay,  when  she  knows 
that  he  is  lying  ill,  does  sho  not  herself  as 
it  were  forg'et  that  she  loved  him  no  longer? 

We  have  been  hitherto  looking  at  "  Ruth" 
in  itself.  If  we  compare  it  with  the  author's 
other  works,  and  especially  with  "  Mary 
Barton,"  we  shall  find  it  present  itself  under 
some  new  aspects.  Between  "  Mary  Barton" 
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and  "  Ruth"  there  is  an  evident  kindrcdness 
of  scope.  Both  describe  the  temptations  of 
a  young  girl  of  the  working-classcs,  the  type 
chosen  in  both  instances  being  that  of  the 
dressmaker.  In  the  one  she  is  saved  by 
love  for  a  man  of  her  own  class.  In  the 
other,  she  falls,  but  rises  again.  But  "  Man- 
Barton,"  although  deeply  true  to  human 
nature  in  its  essential  constitution,  and  not 
in  its  evanescent  phenomena,  was  yet  an 
occasional  novel,  if  we  may  so  call  it.  Its 
main  interest  lav  in  those  terrible  class- 
rivalries,  and  class-hatmls,  and  class-miser- 
ies, which  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
manufacturing  system,  while  as  vet  unsoft- 
encd,  unpurified,  unharmonizt  d,  by  Christian 
duty  and  Christian  love ;  in  the  treating  of 
factory  girls  as  a  bevy  of  Circassians  for  his 
harecm  by  the  mill-owner's  son  ;  of  factory 
hands  in  general  as  a  squad  of  slaves  by  the 
mill-owner;  in  the  struggle  with,  and  at  last 
the  breaking  loose  from  temptation,  of  the 
slftVO  girl ;  in  the  murderous  revenge  of  the 
slave.  But  in  u  Ruth,"  tho  occasional  ele- 
ment occupies  the  very  smallest  possible 
space.  Tho  milliners  workshop,  —  the 
county  ball  and  the  milliner's  apprentices 
looking  upon  the  luxury  and  the  pleasures 
from  which  they  are  excluded, — are  the 
merest  introduction  to  what  follows;  the 
rest  of  the  story  lies  far  from  all  class-feel- 
ings, from  all  the  subjects  for  blue-books 
and  commissions  of  inquiry.  Although  we 
hear  of  Ruth,  while  at  the  Bensons,  earning 
a  little  money  by  plain  needlework,  the 
writer  takes  no  trouble  to  conduct  us  to  the 
warehouse,  to  shew  us  the  needlewomen 
waiting  for  orders,  and  the  foreman  bullying 
or  fining  them.  She  knows  well  that  such 
scenes  would  but  distract  us  here  from  her 
main  purpose,  the  growth  of  holiness  in  the 
heart  of  the  fallen  woman,  of  the  much-tried 
penitent.  In  this  clear  conception  of  her 
object,  in  this  resolute  avoidance  of  tempta- 
tions which  lay  very  close  to  her  way,  we 
acknowledge  an  evidence  of  high  power  and 
self-mastery  ;  and  we  shall  be  all  the  better 
disposed  another  time,  if  she  choose  it,  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  some  work  having 
for  its  object  the  delineation  of  some  of 
those  special  social  evils  of  which  she  knows 
so  much,  by  this  evicenee  of  her  entire 
freedom  from  all  cant  of  philanthropy.  Of 
this,  however,  her  sweet  "  Moorland  Cot- 
tage" was  evidence  enough  alrca'y  to  all 
vho  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  it. 

There  is  indeed  a  family  likeness  between 
the  characters  of  "  Mary  Barton''  and  of 
"  Ruth,"  not  sufficient  in  anywise  to  impair 
their  individuality,  but  rather  to  bring  it  out  j 
more  delicately  by  slight  contrasts    Thus  j 
Mr.  Donue  reminds  us  of  Henry  Carson; J 


Mr.  Bradshaw  of  Mr.  Carson  not  a  little  ; 
Jemima  of  Mary  Barton  herself,  whilst 
Ruth  seems  often  only  a  younger  and  low- 
lier, and  less  humblo  Alice.  Of  the 
"  Moorland  Cottage"  wc  are  reminded,  more 
through  the  incident  of  the  forgery  by  the 
favourite  child,  (can  the  offence  bo  so  com- 
mon among  the  middle  classes  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts,as  to  warrant  the  repetition 
of  the  means  in  two  successive  works  by  the 
same  author  1)  and  through  the  picture, 
though  from  opposite  points  of  view,  of  the 
social  relations  between  the  poorer  and 
richer  members  of  the  middle  class,  than  by 
any  particular  character.  But  with  these 
resemblances  the  differences  aro  also  great. 
M  Ruth"  is  far  more  finished,  more  even, 
more  artistic  and  less  melodramatic  (if  we. 
dare  use  so  harsh  a  word)  than  "  Mary 
Barton."  There  is  also  developing  more 
and  more  in  the  writer,  as  the  "Moorland 
Cottage"  gave  evidence  already,  a  very 
striking  power  of  describing  tho  aspects  of 
nature,  such  as  is  equalled  by  very  few  of 
the  writers  of  the  day.  Wc  might  take  for 
instances,  if  they  had  not  been  hackneyed 
already  by  quotation,  the  scene,  from  the 
story  of  Ruth's  excursion  to  Wales  with  her 
lover,  in  which,  standing  by  a  sheltered 
mountain-pool,  he  decks  her  hair  with  water- 
lilies,  (a  passage  which  has  strangely  re- 
minded us  by  contrast  of  a  f  tinous  descrip- 
tion in  George  Sand's  "  Tcvcrino,"  as  the 
trial  scene  in  "Mary  Barton"  recalled  a 
similar  one  in  "  Mauprat") ;  and  again,  the 
description  of  Ruth's  watching  by  night  at 
the  Welsh  inn  during  her  lovers  illness, 
when  shut  out  of  his  room  by  his  mother. 

But  there  is  another  quality  developed  in 
"Ruth,"  of  which  we  saw  only  the  faint' 
glimmerings  in  "Mary  Barton,' — humour. 
There  are  those — Schiller  for  instance — who 
have  thought  that  the  vis  comica  was  tho 
very  highest  reach  of  genius.  Certain  it  is, 
that  a  sense  of  humour  comes  out  generally 
more  and  more  with  the  ripening  of  man's 
nature,  and  that  a  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous side,  even  of  great  acts  and  righteous 
conduct,  ay,  and  even  of  human  misery,  (at 
least  in  one's  own  self,)  appears  to  be  an 
element  of  the  very  kindliest  and  truest 
wisdom,  as  enabling  us  to  find  excuses,  or 
at  least  explanations  for  the  ridicule  which 
they  excite  in  lower  minds,  open  perhaps  to 
this  ouc  perception — a  ridicule  which  to 
younger  and  more  fervid  hearts,  so  full  of 
admiration  as  to  have  no  room  left  for  hu- 
mour, may  seem  absolutely  fiendish.  Now 
there  iras  a  quiet  subdued  humour  in  "  Mary 
Barton."  especially  in  the  scenes  between 
old  Job  and  Will  Wilson  the  young  sailor. 
But  in  "  Ruth"  there  is  one  character  gen- 
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uinely  humorous,  the  old  maid-servant  I 
Sully  ;  besides  a  pood  deal  of  the  same 
quality  about  the  strong-minded  Miss  Hen- 
son.  Here  is  a  sample,  from  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  old  woman  and  Kuth, 
whom  she  quarrels  with  for  her  melancholy 
way  of  doing  her  duty. 

"  VVliy !  dear  ah  me  !  making  a  bed  may  be 
done  sifter  a  Christian  fashion,  I  take  it,  or  else 
what's  to  come  of  such  as  me  in  heaven  who've 
had  little  enough  time  on  earth  for  clapping 
ourselves  down  on  our  knees  for  set  prayers  '  I 
When  1  was  a  girl,  and  wretched  enough  about  ' 
Muter  Thurstan,  and  the  crook  on  his  l>ack 
which  came  of  the  fall  I  gave  him,  1  took  to 
praying  and  sighing,  and  giving  up  the  world  ; 
and  I  thought  it  were  wicked  to  care  for  the 
flesh,  so  1  made  heavy  puddings,  and  was  care- 
less about  dinner  and  the  rooms,  and  thought  I 
was  doing  my  duty,  though  1  did  call  myself  a 
miserable  sinner.  But  one  night  the  old  Missus 
(Master  Thurstan's  mother)  came  in,  and  sat 
down  by  me,  as  I  was  a-scolding  myself,  without 
thinking  of  what  I  was  saying;  and  savs  she, 
'Sally!  what  are  you  blaming  yourself  about, 
and  groaning  over  T  We  hear  you  in  the  par- 
lour every  night,  and  it  makes  my  heart  ache.' 
'Oh,  maam !'  says  I,  'I'm  a  miserable  sinner, 
and  I'm  travailing  in  the  new  birth.'  'Was 
that  the  reason,1  says  she,  '  why  tho  pudding 
was  so  heavy  to-day?1  'Oh,  maam,  maam!1 
paid  I,  'if  you  would  not  think  of  the  things  of 
the  flesh,  hut  trouble  yourself  about  your  im- 
mortal soul.'  And  I  sat  a-shaking  my  head  to 
think  about  her  soul.  'But,1  says  she.  in  her 
sweet  dropping  voice,  'I  do  trv  to  think  of  my 
soul  every  hour  of  the  day.  if  by  that  you  mean 
trying  to  do  the  will  of  God  :  but  we'll  talk  now 
about  the  pudding  ;  Master  Thurstan  eould  not 
eat  it,  and  I  know  j-ou'll  be  sorry  for  that.' 
Well.  I  was  sorry,  but  I  didn  t  choose  to  say  so, 
as  she  seemed  to  upset  me.— so  says  I,  '  It's  a 
pity  to  see  children  brought  up  to  care  for 
things  of  the  flesh  ?  and  then  I  could  have  bit- 
ten my  tonguo  out.  for  the  Missus  looked  so 
grave,  and  1  thought  of  my  darling  little  lad 
pining  for  want  of  his  food.  At  last  says  she, 
'  Sully,  do  you  think  God  has  put  us  into  the 
world  just  to  be  selfish,  and  do  nothing  but  see 
after  our  own  souls,  or  to  help  one  another  w-ith 
heart  and  hand,  as  Christ  did  to  all  who  wanted 
help  V  .  .  .  Well,  I  would  not  give  it  up, 
I  was  so  pig-headed  about  my  soul ;  so  pays  I, 
'I  wish  folks  would  be  content  with  locusts  and 
wild  honey,  and  leave  other  folks  in  peace  to 
work  out  their  salvation  ;'  and  I  groaned  out 
pretty  loud  to  think  of  Missus's  soul.  I  often 
think  since  she  smiled  a  bit  at  me ;  but  she  said, 
'  Well.  Sally,  to-morrow  you  shall  have  lime  to 
work  out  your  salvation ;  but  as  we  have  no 
locusts  in  England,  and  I  don't  think  they'd 
agree  with  Master  Thurstan  if  we  had,  I  will 
come  and  make  the  pudding.1  "—Vol.  ii.  p.  GO. 

We  might  have  quoted  two  other  capital 
narrations, — that  of  Sally's  offers  of  mar- 
riage, and  that  of  her  will-making.  A  more 
delicato  bit  of  humour  is  to  be  found  in  the 


wise  conversation  between  Mrs.  Bradshaw's 
two  youngest  girls  as  to  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  love  in  their  sister  Jemima, — how  exqui- 
sitely true  to  little-girl  nature,  let  lady 
readers  judge,  if  they  will  be  honest  enough 
to  recollec  t  their  past  selves. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that  the  humour 
of  "  Ruth,"  like  that  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  disappears  before  the  end  of  the 
book; — as  if  the  engrossing  contemplation 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  leaditig  personage 
had  gradually  worked  upon  tho  writer  her- 
self, so  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  power,  or 
at  least  of  the  wish,  to  exhibit  the  gayer 
aspects  of  life.  Something  of  this  feeling  is 
perhaps  to  be  traced  in  young  Shakspeare's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  aud  this  may  be  the  one 
grain  of  truth  in  that  otherwise  most  inso- 
lent saying,  that  "  if  Shakspeare  had  not 
killed  Mercutio,  Mercutio  would  have  killed 
him."  It  is  only  the  very  highest  and  ripest 
genius  which  can  dare  to  bring  out  the  ludi- 
crous and  the  pathetic  at  once  to  the  last, — 
as  in  that  one  marvellous  scene  in  Vanity 
Fair,  where  a  description  of  a  certain  meet- 
ing at  O&tend  from  a  steamer  in  the  midst 
of  the  raiu,  and  of  the  "  bobbing"  of  a  rather 
foolish  and  no  longer  young  woman  under 
the  old  threadbare  cloak  of  a  dull,  awkward, 
elderly  man  named  Dobbin,  has  made  those 
feel  their  eves  water  who  otherwise  rebel 
most  stoutly  against  the  proclamation  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  greatness.  The  last  we 
see  of  Sally  in  "liuth"  is,  however,  a  pieco 
of  homely  pathos,  quite  as  true  aud  charac- 
teristic as  her  earlier  humour.  She  is  stand- 
ing by  Ruth's  colli n  in  Air.  Donne's  presence, 
— not  knowing  of  his  previous  relations  w  ith 
her : — 

•"And  I  was  not  kind  to  you,  my  darling,1 
Raid  she,  passionately  addressing  the  motionless, 
serene  body, — 'I  wns  not  kind  to  you.  I  frobbed 
you  and  plagued  you  from  the  first,  my  lamb !  I 
came  and  cut  off  your  pretty  locks  in  this  very 
room,  I  did,  and  you  said  never  nn  angry  word  to 
me— no,  not  then,  nor  many  a  time  at  after,  when 
I  was  very  sharp  and  cross  to  you.  No!  1  never 
was  kind  to  you,  and  I  dunnot  think  the  world 
was  kind  to  you,  my  darling  ;  but  you  are  gone 
where  the  angels  are  very  tender  to  such  m  you 
— you  are,  my  poor  wench !'  She  bent  down  and 
kissed  those  lips,  from  whoso  marble,  unyielding 
touch  Mr.  Donne  recoiled,  even  in  thought,"— 
Vol.  iii.  p.  297. 

On  the  whole,  we  take  it,  our  authoress 
has  written  a  gooel,  righteous,  true  book; 
such  a  book  as  shews  that  she  has  taken  her 
calling  as  an  author  in  Christian  earnest,  and 
means  to  goon  in  it  from  strength  to  strength; 
such  a  book  as  befits  her  own  sweet  spirit, 
and  will  make  her,  if  possible,  somewhat 
more  loveable  to  all  who  love  her  already. 
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But  we  fancy  vrc  hear  some  one  saying, 

"  Woman  authors  indeed  !  why  must  wo 
have  women  authors  ?  If  a  woman  is  a  wife, 
and  a  mother  above  all,  how  can  she  find 
time  to  write  books  ?  what  business  has  she 
to  write  them  ?"  Now,  we  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  wo  have  no  partiality  whatsoever 
for  women  authors,  as  sueh  ;  that  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  recollections  of  our  visits  I 
in  old  days  to  the  reading  room  of  the  Brit- ! 
i.<h  Museum,  is  that  of  certain  creatures  of 
the  female  sex,  with  ink  half-way  up  their 
fingers,  and  dirty  shawls,  and  frowsy  hair, 
whom  we  used  to  see  there ;  nay,  that  the 
fact  of  a  woman's  having  written  a  book 
would,  for  ourselves,  be  deeidedly  a  reason 
rather  for  going  out  of  her  way  than  for  go- 
ing in  search  of  her.  But  wo  have  tu  notice 
the  fact,  that  at  this  particular  period  of  the 
world's  history,  the  very  best  novels  in  sev- 
eral great  countries  happen  to  have  been 
written  by  women  ;  that  there  is  no  Ame- 
rican novel  to  be  mentioned  side  by  side 
with  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom  ;" 
no  French  novel  that  approaches  the  grand- 
eur of  George  Sand's  "  Constielo,"  or  the 
perfect  grace  and  beauty  of  her  three  "  idyls," 
"  La  Mare  au  Diable,"  "  Francois  le  Cham- 
pi,"  and  "  La  Petite  Fadette ;"  that  Miss 
Bremer  and  Mrs.  Carlen  share  the  crown  of 
Swedish  novclism;  and  that,  setting  apart 
the  two  great  popular  writers  of  English 
contemporary  fiction,  Thackerary  and  Dick- 
ens, (whom  wo  might  perhaps  best  charac- 
terize by  saying,  that  the  works  of  the  one 
are  unacted  and  continuous  comedy — Dan- 
tcsque  if  you  will — and  those  of  the  other 
unacted  and  continuous  melodrama,  rather 
than  true  novels.)  the  two  novels  which 
are  perhaps  most  likely  of  all  to  survive  in 
England  from  tho  present  day,  are  "  Mary 
Barton"  and  "Jane  Eyre."  This,  we  take 
it,  is  a  fact,  and  consequently  has  a  meaning, 
which  God  has  put  into  it.  Our  two  Eng- 
lish lady-novelists  arc  certainly  barely  equal 
together  to  either  of  their  two  great  fureign 
rivals,  if  they  are  to  be  so  called.  Compar- 
ed with  the  epic  vastness  of  "  Uncle  Torn," 
or  the  mythic dilogy  of  "Consuclo,"  "Mary 
Barton,"  "Iiuth,"  and  "Jane  Eyre"  are  but 
single  cantos  or  acts,  or  as  detached  groups 
beside  tho  huge  page  of  a  Last  Judgment  or 
a  Marriage  of  Cana.  But  still  these  works 
do  far  more  than  stand  their  ground  beside 
those  of  even  veteran  mastors  like  "  the 
Caxtons,"  or  of  new  ones  like  "Alton 
Locke. '  Fourier  used  to  say  that  one-sev- 
enth of  each  sex  was  addicted  to  the  pursuits 
of  tho  other.  Aud  if  George  Sand,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  the  authoress  of  "Jane  Eyre"  and 
"  Marv  Barton,"  stood  alone  in  their  respect- 
ive departments,  we  might  feel  tempted  to 


take  up  with  an  arithmetical  rule,  rather 

than  go  forward  in  search  of  a  reason.  But 
in  Fiance  (in  spite  of  the  nature  of  French 
female  education)  Madame  Charles  lieybaud 
comes,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  only  be- 
hind Georgo  Sand  in  point  of  permanent  lit- 
erarv  worth  as  a  novelist;  in  America,  Miss 
Wethcrell's  "  Wide  Wide  World"  and  her 
"  Queechy"  arc  now  only  second  in  popu- 
larity to  44  Uncle  Tom  ;"  and  with  us  the  lady 
novelists  are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  defy 
enumeration— from  Lady  Gcorgiana  Fuller- 
ton,  the  authoress  of  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Main- 
land," Mrs.  Caroline  Norton,  and  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  through  Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss  Lynn,  Miss 
Mulock,  even  down  to  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mrs. 
Trollopc,  not  to  speak  of  tho  past  efforts  of 
Miss  Martineau  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  or  of 
what  is  felt  by  many  as  the  imperishable 
freshness  of  Miss  Austin.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  successful  novel-writing  amongst  wo- 
men, as  compared  with  men,  whatever  may 
be  the  degree  of  success,  is  now-a-days  much 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  novel  to  be  the 
picture  of  human  life  in  a  pathetic,  or  as 
some  might  prefer  the  expression,  in  a  sym- 
pathetic form,  that  is  to  say,  asaddres^'d  to 
human  feeling,  rather  than  to  human  taste, 
judgment,  or  reason,  there  seems  nothing 
paradoxical  in  the  view,  that  women  are 
called  to  the  mastery  of  this  peculiar  field  of 
literature.  Wo  know,  all  of  us,  that  if  man 
is  the  head  of  humanity,  woman  is  its  hcarx ; 
and  as  soon  as  education  has  rendered  her 
ordinarily  capable  of  expressing  feeling  in 
written  words,  why  should  we  be  surprised 
to  find  that  her  words  come  more  home  to 
us  than  those  of  men,  where  feeling  is  chiefly 
concerned  ?  There  seems  nothing  improba- 
ble in  the  thought,  that  this  supremacy  of 
woman  over  the  novel  is  one  which  will  go 
widening  and  deepening,  and  that  only 
through  her  shall  we  learn  what  resources 
there  arc  in  it  for  doing  God's  work  upon 
earth. 

But  now  a  question  arises,  not  to  be  flinch- 
ed from.  What  women  ought  to  write  novels 
that  novels  may  be  such  as  really  ought  to  bo 
written  I  A  very  common  feeling  suggests, 
that  in  our  social  state,  wherein  the  supply  of 
educated  women,  fit  ornaments  for  rich  men's 
houses,  but  unmeet  helps  for  poor  men's 
toils,  so  far  exceeds  the  demand  for  wives, 
(polygamy  being  forbidden  by  law,  in  spite 
of  plutonomic  wisdom  and  the  acknowledged 
blessings  of  luissts-faire,)  literature  is  a  fit 
refuge  for  their  activities  and  aspirations — an 
honourable  employment  of  their  solitary  lei- 
sure— a  praiseworthy  source  of  wordly  inde- 
pendence. But  yet,  when  we  look  at  female 
writers,  wo  cannot  help  being  struck  by  tho 
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vast  superiority  of  the  married,  as  a  class, 
over  the  single,  even  from  the  days  of 
Madame  do  Sevign6  and  Mademoiselle  de 
8cudery,  downwards;  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving that  the  woman's  book  of  the  age — 
u  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "—is  that  of  a  w  ife  and 
a  mother  ;  and  even  if  we  contrast  the  two 
names  more  immediately  before  us,  thote  of 
the  authoresses  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  and  44  Mary 
Barton,"  many  of  us  at  least  can  hardly  re- 
press  the  feeling,  that  the  works  of  the  for- 
mer, however  more  striking  in  point  of  intel- 
lect, have  in  them  a  somewhat  harsh,  rough, 
unsatisfying,  some  say  all  but  unwomanly, 
as  compared  with  the  full,  and  wholesome, 
and  most  w  omanly  perfection  of  the  other.* 
Is  tin-re  anything  strange  in  this  ?  Would 
not  the  reverse  be  strange  rather?  If  the 
novel  addresses  itself  to  the  heart,  what  more 
natural  than  than  it  should  then  reach  it  most 
usefully  and  perfectly,  when  coming  from  the 
heart  of  a  w  oman  ripe  w  ith  all  the  dignity  of 
her  sex,  full  of  all  wifely  and  motherly  ex- 
perience ?  No  doubt  a  young  lady — and 
even  an  old  young  lady — can  write  with  the 
fear  of  God  before  her  eyes,  and  become  a 
great  and  good  novelist ;  but  somehow,  one 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  she  would  find  it 
much  easier  to  write  in  the  fear  of  God  if  she 
had  already  to  wriie  in  the  fear  of  husband 
mid  children.  In  dealing  w  ith  the  subjects 
of  love,  which,  after  all,  must  form  the  staple 
of  all  novel-writing,  an  unmarried  woman 
must  either  draw  upon  imagination,  or,  at 
least,  upon  w  hat  one  may  call  the  prescience 
of  the  heart ;  or  if,  indeed,  she  draws  upon  her 
experience,  that  must  be  a  bitter  one,  and  one 
which  she  can  hardly  refer  to  without  de- 
parting, in  some  measure,  from  tho  fair  and 
becoming  reserve  of  her  sex.  So  that  she  is 
perpetually  swaying  between  these  three  dan- 
gers ;  of  being  abstract,  or  morbid,  or  some- 
thing like — we  must  mention  the  word  im- 
modest. And  although  love,  in  its  typical 
form,  must  be  the  great  stumbling-block  for 
girl-novelist,  yet  the  samo  applies,  more  or 
less,  to  all  affections  connected  with  it,  and 
especially  the  parental  ones.  And  we  think 
it  will  be  found,  on  examining  most  of  the  best 
novels  by  the  best  unmarried  female  novelists, 
such  as  "those  of  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Bremer, 
Miss  Martineau,  Miss  Edgcworth,  that  their 
excellence  lies  always  away  from  the  depths 
of  the  most  passionate  human  affections,  and 

•  The  foregoing  pages  were  in  the  Edi'or's  hands 
before  we  had  read  "  Villette."  The  confirmation 
which  that  work  affords  to  the  views  above  expres- 
sed is  almost  painfnl.  We  entreat  the  authoress  not 
to  be  deluded  by  the  flatteries  of  journalists,  into  a  | 
belief  that  she  has  done  service  to  God  or  man  by 
publishing  a  work  so  unequal,  so  imperfect,  so  con- 
stantly untrue  to  itself  and  to  her  own  great  powers, 
as  -  VUIette » 


consists  either  in  a  Dutch  painter's  accuracy  in 
describing  the  surfaces  aud  outer  aspects  of 
social  or  domestic  life — in  the  development 
of  some  individual  character,  or  of  some 
family  history — in  the.  embodiment  of  some 
moral  or  economical  principle  ;  or  lastly,  in 
the  rendering  of  the  harsher  passions.  Com- 
pare, for  instance — to  choose  a  foreign  in- 
stance— Miss  Bremer  with  Mrs.  Carlen,  and 
the  terrible  heart-struggle  of  the  "Birth- 
right" with  the  sweet  "  interieurs,"  as  the 
French  would  sav,  of  the  "  I  lome  "  or  the 
44  Neighbours,"  and  you  will  soon  see  the 
difference.  The  ono  has  indeed  entered  into 
life's  hard  battle ;  the  othor  has  looked  at  it 
from  afar,  or  paints  it  at  second-hand. 

On  the  w  hole,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  activc-u.inded,  quick-penned  young  la- 
dies, especially  if  devoid  of  those  precious 
safety-valves  to  youthful  hearts — intimato 
female  friends — may,  without  much  danger, 
spend  their  leisure  (if  any)  in  scientific  trea- 
tises, historical  works,  and  the  like,  whether 
original  or  translated,  especially  eschewing 
novels  and  poetry,  at  least 44 Lyrics  of  the 
heart,"  and  abstaining,  if  any  way  possible, 
from  print ;  provided  always,  that  upon  their 
falling  in  love  they  do  put  aside  all  such  la- 
bours, and  only  wake  up  to  a  consciousness 
of  having  achieved  them,  and  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  have  unknowingly  dene  so, 
by  the  time  they  have  to  teach  their  children 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  the 
difference  between  a  fixed  star  and  a  planet, 
a  snail  and  an  ovstcr,  a  steam  ■engine  and  a 
fire-engine.  By  this  time,  with  family  cares 
upon  their  hands,  and  the  moral  responsibil- 
ities of  their  now  completed  life  upon  their 
consciences,  to  write  and  to  print  will  be  no 
mere  temptations  to  their  vanity,  and  it  will 
be  for  them  to  judge  whether  they  are  really 
called  upon  to  say  something  to  the  world — 
whether  they  liave  that  to  say  which  their 
husbands  will  gladly  hear,  which  their  chil- 
dren will  never  blush  to  read;  and  whether 
their  calling  be  to  w  orks  of  fiction,  or  to  the 
severest  exercises  of  thought,  we  are  sure 
that  the  little  flaxen  heads  at  their  knees  w  ill 
add  a  truth  and  a  charm  to  matter  aud  stylo 
alike,  though  it  be  only  through  the  instinc- 
tive erasure  of  those  hard  words  which  Wil- 
lie does  so  cry  over  in  his  lesson.  And  the 
world  will  receive  such  works  w  ith  a  righte- 
ous deference.  All  will  feel  that  the  wife 
and  mother  can  have  no  time  to  lose,  that 
if  she  speaks,  it  is  because  she  is  in  earnest, 
and  must  speak. 

But  still,  what  is  to  become  of  the  women 
who  remain  unmarried,  and  yet  have  gilts 
such  as  fully  qualify  them  to  do  good  ser- 
vico  in  literature]  Gently,  and  with  all 
reverence  must  we  tell  them— Endeavour  to 
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find  for  your  gifts  other  employments,  j  tients  themselves  wore  unconsciously  gratified 
Precisely  because  your  lot  is  a  solitary  one,  i  an^  soothed  by  her  harmony  and  refinement  of 
do  not  make  it  more  so  by  literary  labours,  j  ,liann('r'  voice  and  gesture.  If  this  harmony 
Precisely  because  vmi        rim •;«./!*  fb«  mnal  i  and  refinement  had  been  merely  superficial,  jfc 

not  have  hud  thin  balmy  eflect.  That 
<>m  its  being  the  true  expression  of  & 


Precisely  because  you  are  denied"  the  most  |  and  ff" 
blessed  enjoyments  of  the  heart,  strive  not  j  *r'0^  fJ 


to  blight 


your  capacity  tor  such  as  remain  |  kind,  modest,  and  humble  spirit.  By  degrees, 
to  you  by  giving  yourselves  up  to  those  of  i  her  reputation  as  a  nurse  spread  upwards  and 
the  intellect.  lie  assured  of  this,  that  the !  many  sought  her  good  offices  who  could  well 
more  you  do  so,  the  more  you  will  be  ex-  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Whatever  renuinera- 
poseil  to  unsox,  and  unhumanize  yourselves  *li.'n  was  °W»u'  to  her,  Bhe  took  simply,  and 


by  degrees  ;  to  become  pedantic  and  hard,  witho,ut  comruont     •    •    ■  f^^T 

or  sentimental  and  false.    Therefore  try  to  ^« ^.ces  were  first  called  f,.r.   If  the 

„,„/..♦,  ..        ,                 /,          .'    y    ,  Pn0r  bncklaver.  who  broke  both  his  legs  in  a 

maU  to  yourselves,  it  need  be,  living  and  fni|  from  the  'scaffolding,  sent  for  her  when  she 

practical  affections  and  duties,  in  the  place  was  disengaged,  she  went  and  remained  with 


of  those  you  lose.  Because  you  have  lois-  him  till  ho  could  spare  her,  let  who  would  he 
ure,  which  the  wife  and  mother  has  not,  J tnc  next  claimant.  From  the  hnppy  and  pros- 
spend  that  leisure  upon  others,  in  that  way  Per0UH  'n  u"  uut  health,  she  would  occasionally 

in  which  they  will  feel  most  sure  that  is  is  up-!;''.'*  V,ff'  wb?  JTT  losH  ™d  mo™ 

on  tii^m  tint  ,r^„         ^    j-  m      1     friendless  asked  for  her,  and  sometimes  sho 

on  them  hat  you  are  spending  it.    lo  you  would  ask  for  R  Htt, 

belongs  the  daily  working,  the  drudgerv  of  I 

all  charitable  institutions.     The  adoptive 

motherhood  of  the  school  may  bo  yours, 

jours  the  adoptive  sisterhood  of  the  Nurses' 

Institution,  of  the  Penitentiary,    of  the 

simple  distriet-visitor.    Here,  together  with 

the  household  of  your  own  parents,  of  your 

brothers  or  sisters,   is  the  sphere  within 

which  your  heart  may  preserve  itself  fresh 

•nd  lovely,  and  mellow  every  year  more  I 

and  more.    Who  docs  not  know  some  one 

old  maid  who  is  the  blessing  of  a .  whole 


e  money  .  .  .  to  give  to 
such  in  their  time  of  need.  But  it  was  astonish- 
ing how  much  she  was  ablo  to  do  without 
money. 

"Her  ways  were  very  quiet ;  she  never  spoke 
much.  .  .  .  And  yet,  Ruth's  siience  was 
not  like  reserve;  it  was  too  gentle  and  tender 
for  that.  It  had  more  the  eflect  of  a  hush  of 
all  loud  or  disturbing  emotions,  and  out  of  tho 
deep  calm  tho  words  that  came  forth  had  a 
beautiful  power.  She  did  not  talk  much  about 
religion ;  but  those  who  noticed  her  knew  that 
it  was  the  unseen  banner  which  she  was  follow- 
ing.   Tho  low-breathed  sentences  which  she 


circle  ?  Do  not  be  afraid  of  any  talents  *2?  j1?,0  ,he  oar  of. tho  s"fffrcr  a,,a  thc  dJh,g> 
Which  God  has  given  to  you  faeins  wasted  "R^08  t0 

;„  .  B'V"  J"  y°»  nein  j  wasted  ,  She  gradually  became  known  and  respected 
in  these  exercises,  in  the  smoprn  mwmUm.  *u>  u*  *  u  *  ^  ■ 


exercises,  in  the  sincere,  conscien- 
tious, life  long  struggle  to  make  yourselves, 
if  wives  you  cannot  be,  yet  the  'best  of  sis- 
ters, friends,  and  all  but  mothers.  Would 


among  the  roughest  boys  of  thorough  pipulace 
of  the  town.  They  would  make  way  for  hor 
when  she  passed  a'long  the  streets,  with  more 
deference  than  they  used  to  most :  for  all  knew 
thc  tender  care  with  which  sho 


something  of 


you  learn  how  ?    Let  us  point  you  to  this  , , 

description  of  one  devotintr  herself  to  ncr-  i  '  ,  att,pnd,',l  tms  °J  th,lt  *'<*  p  i>on  ;  and  bo- 
hans  tho  mnJ  n»inf„l  TSf  f  n  P  si(,os'  s,,°  po  ofton  in  connexion  with  death, 
lv^  rft.^  ♦> at  first  of  all  woman-  that  something  of  the  superstitious  awe  with 
iy  tasks  to  the  lady,  the  vocation  of  a  sick-  which  the  dead  were  regarded  bv  those  rou^h 


nurse  : — 

"At  first  her  work  lay  exclusively  among  the  I 
paupers.  At  first,  too,  there  was  a  recoil  from  ' 
many  circumstances,  which  impressed  upon  her 


regard* 

boys  in  the  midst  of  their  strong  life,  surrouddV 
ed  her. 

She  herself  did  not  feel  changed.    She  felt 
just  as  fault}',  as  far  fiom  being  what  she  want- 
I  to  be.  as  ever.    Sho  best  knew  how  many  of 


laees- 


the  most  fully  the  physical  sufferings  of  those  her  good  actions  were  incomplete,  and  marred 
whom  she  tended.    But  she  tried  to  lose  the  I  with  evil.' —Vol.  iii.  p.  171 
of  them,  or  rather  to  lessen  them,  and  | 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 
Wo  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  unmarried 
woman,  any  more  than  any  other  member 
of  the  human  family,  is  exempt  from  that 
great  Christian  equity  which  makes  know- 
ledge, talent,  genius,  trusts  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  We  do  not  say  that  when,  doing 
her  duty  in  thc  state  of  life  to  which  God  has 
called  her,  she  has  gathered  up  treasures  of 
experience  which  she  feels  will  be  useful  to 


make  them  take  their  appointed  plru. 
thinking  of  the  individuals  themselves,  as  sepa- 
rate from  their  decaying  frames  ;  and  all  along 
she  had  enough  self  command  to  control  her- 
self from  expressing  any  sign  of  repugnance. 
She  allowed  herself  no  nervous  haste  of  move- 
ment or  touch  that  should  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  poorest,  most  friendless  creature  who  ever 
lay  a  victim  to  disease  There  was  no  rough 
getting  over  of  all  the  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful work  of  her  employment.  When  it  was 
a  lessening  of  pain  tu  have  the  touch  careful 


and  delicate,  and  the  ministration  performed  I  w  hether  in  the  practice  of  art,  or  in 

with  gradual  skill.  Ruth  thought  of  her  charge,  t"it>on,  or  in  thc  discipline  of  charil  y,  it  is 
and  net  of  hemic  As  she  had  foretold,  she  not  her  business,  if  she  has  the  opportunity, 
found  a  use-  for  all  her  powers.   The  poor  pa-  to  communicate  those  treasures,  to  others,  by 
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print  or  otherwise.  Nay,  if,  after  all,  she  i  striving  with  her  for  hor  own  redemption, 
still  feels  upon  hor  the  unmistakable  call  to  chiding  hor  for  not  telling  him  that  she  was 
appeal  to  tho  hearts  of  her  readers  in  the  lost,  that  he  and  his  fellow  hermit  might 
representation  of  human  life  through  the  [  have  done  penance  for  her;  bidding  her  take 
novel,  and  has  made  up  her  mind  before- 
hand as  to  the  limits  of  her  vocation,  God 


heart  in  her  self-reproaches,  since  "  who 
ever  was  exempt  from  sin,  save  only  the 
forbid  that  we  should  deny  her  the  right  of  i  Son  of  tho  Virgin  1" — appealing  to  her  own 


exercising  it.  Who  would  wish  that  gentle 
Frederika  Bremer  had  never  written,  old 


better  nature  by  insisting  on  his  own  love 
for  her,  which  had  made  him  leave  the  wil- 


maid  though  she  bo  ?  But  before  yon  hope  derncss,  break  the  rule,  mingle  with  tho 
to  write  m  Frederika  Bremer  has  written,  |  dissoluto  ;  entreating  her  to  have  pity  on 
see  first  what  she  is;  sec  through  her  books, .  tho  fatigue  which  he  had  undergone,  and  to 
if  not  in  friendly  intercourse  with  herself,  lay  aside  u  that  dangerous  despair,  a  heavier 
tho  tender,  kindly  nature  of  the  woman,  and  |  weight,  I  know,  than  all  the  sins  w  hich  thou 
how  she  has  schooled  herself  into  all  grace- 1  hast  committed."  She  yields  at  last,  and 
ful  cheerfulness  and  sympathy,  and  from  [  he  exclaims  ''Now  art  thou  really  mine  own 
what  a  long  and  faithful  experience  flow  her  daughter ;  now  will  1  love  thee  above  all 
ever  charming  descriptions  of  family  life  things."  They  start  on  their  journey,  and 
and  its  duties.  To  bo  as  good  a  writer  as  she  says  she  will  follow  his  horse.  "  Not 
Frederika  Bremer,  a  girl  must  first  be  as  J  so,"  he  answers,  "  but  1  will  go  a- foot,  and 
good  a  woman,  and  she  will  hardly  become  place  thee  on  my  horse,  lest  the  rough  road 
bo  till  she  finds  herself— not  very  much  j  cut  thy  tender  feet.  Think  of  what  a  nun's 
younger.  J  life  is,  and  of  what  a  nun's  heart  must  bo  ; 

Wo  arc  writing  hero  for  our  ago  and ,  think  of  the  almost  unconquerable  self- 
country,  for  Christians  and  for  Protestants,  righteousness  of  professed  chastity,  and  then 
in  a  society  which  brooks  of  no  monastic  measure  tho  depth  of  earnest,  womanly 
seclusions,  in  which  tho  active  duties  of  sympathy  which  must  have  been  beating  in 
charity  sit  fair  aud  seemly  upon  the  unmar- 1  the  heart  of  this  poor  Swabiau  nun,  to  make 
ried  woman,  in  which  no  man  would  dare  to  |  her  put  forth  such  loving  words,  words  so 


think  worse  of  a  lady,  because  he  met  her 
coming  forth  alone  from  a  poor  cottage. 


true  to  tho  spirit  of  our  dear  Rath  herself! 
And  if,  in  the  "  Paphnutius,"  her  other  play 


There  have  indeed  been  times,  thero  are  on  a  similar  subject,  which  exhibits  the  con- 
countries  and  states  of  society,  and  of  rcli-  version  of  the  harlot.  Thais  by  another 
gious  feeling,  in  which  women,  especially  j  hermit,  she  describes  the  holy  man  as  act  ing, 
young  women,  have  not  this  blessed  English,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  spirit  of  tho  rudest 
and,  above  all,  Protestant  freedom  to  do  [  monkish  severity,  and  imposing  on  the 
good,  or  aro  barely  allowod  to  do  so  under  penitent  the  most  austere  penance,  and  one 
tho  penalty  of  soul-destroying  vows.  Where  which  wears  her  life  away,  the  true  woman 
this  is  the  case,  we  have  no  heart  to  condemn  bursts  forth  at  tho  last.  A  disciplo  of 
the  poor  nun  for  any  literary  effort,  however  Anthony  sees  in  a  vision  "  a  bed  strewn 
bizarre  or  pedantic  it  may  be,  and  have  little  splendidly  in  heaven  with  white  garments, 
doubt  that  sometimes  through  literature  over  which  four  radiant  virgins  preside,  and 
alone  will  some  noble,  womanly  soul  find  seem  to  guard  it  by  their  presence,1'  and 
utterance  for  her  choked  and  stifled  yearn- 1  which  he  thinks  must  bo  destined  for  "  his 
ings  towards  all  loving  righteousness.  Nay,  father  and  lord,  Anthony."  But  a  divine 
the  reading  of  M  Ruth  has  strongly  called  voice  tells  him,  "  Not,  as  thou  hopest,  for 
to  our  mind,  sometimes  by  analogy  of  sub-  'Anthony,  but  for  Thais  the  harlot  is  this 
ject,  sometimes  by  contrast  of  treatment,  a  glory  reserved."  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
strange  work  of  the  tenth  century,  the  plays  more  "respectable"  nuns  of  Gandcshcim, 
of  the  nun  Hrotsvitha,*  of  the  Abbey  of  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Mr.  Bradshaws  of  tho 
Gandcshcim  in  Swabia,  two  of  which,  the  day,  male  and  female,  were  not  shocked  at 
"  Abraham"  and  the  "  Paphnutius,"  are,  so  such  doctrine,  which  actually  placed  a  peni- 
far  as  we  aro  aware,  the  earliest  womanly  tent  harlot  above  a  saintly  hermit 


pleading  for  the  reformation  of  erring  women  So  Hrotsvitha  wrote— she  could  do  no 

— a  pleading  only  beard  centuries  later,  and  more  ;  and  for  such  words  as  these  wo  will 

realized  in  tho  llomish  femalo  penitential  gladly  overlook  many  a  page  of  pedantry, 

orders.    In  the  "Abraham,"  sho  shews  us  But  suppose  Hrotsvitha  amongst  us,  a 

an  old  hermit  going  forth,  in  secular  costume,  Protestant  woman,  and,  if  you  like  it,  an  old 

to  rescue  a  niece  from  a  life  of  sin,  tenderly  maid.   Do  you  think  she  would  be  contented 

~  ~ —  — j —  rr  ~  —  !  with  writing  about  the  reformation  of  her 

*  See  "Theatre  de  Hrotsvitha,  religeuse  alle-  •       •  »      «             u    u               i  j 

mande  du  dixieme  wecle,  par  Charles  Magnin."  ernng  8lsUsrs  1  or  would  she  not  rather  do 

Pari*,  Duprat,  1845.  it,  and  so  far  as  other  duties  would  allow, 
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Memoirs  oj  rrcnen  frotestantism. 


May, 


give  herself  up  to  the  doing  of  it,  heart  and 
soul  ?  ( >r  if,  being  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
she  had  but  a  few  crumbs  of  leisure  to  spare 
for  this  bleated  purpose,  then,  indeed,  might 
we  expect  her  to  make  the  most  of  her  ex- 
perience fur  the  benefit  of  others,  to  teach 
by  preaching  when  she  could  not  by  exam- 
ple ;  and  in  that  case,  covering  painful  fact 
with  the  garb  of  fact  like  fiction,  rather  than 
borrowing  a  legend  as  a  vehicle  for  her  own 
feelings  and  desires,  we  might  very  likely 
find  her  writing  a  novel,  and  that  novel's 
name  would  bo — "  Ruth." 


Art.  VI.— Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  de  THis- 
toirc  du  Proteslantisme  Franqais.  Docu- 
mtnts  liisloriques  incdits  et  originaux. 
lrc  auuee  1S52.    No.  1  et  2.  Paris. 

The  present  century,  among  other  instan- 
ces of  progress,  has  been  particularly  distin- 
guished by  that  which  has  beeu  made  in  the 
art  of  writing  History.  The  historian  of 
tho  present  day,  if  he  desiro  to  gain  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public,  must  not  content 
himself  with  merely  copying  his  predeces- 
sors, but  ho  must  have  recourse  to  original 
sources  of  information,  documents  hidden 
away  from  public  sight  in  the  archives  of 
governments,  or  in  tho  chests  of  private 
families.  Those  relating  to  the  same  events, 
he  must  compare  with  critical  skill,  and  sift 
the  evidence  which  they  present  to  him. 
However  difficult  it  may  be  for  a  historian 
to  keep  himself  entirely  free  from  all  bias 
iu  certain  matters  which  deeply  interest  him, 
yet  it  is  expected  from  him  that  he  shall 
not  write  as  a  partisan.  We  now  require 
truth  above  all  things  in  studying  tho  trans- 
actions of  bygone  days,  and  tho  writer  who 
seems  to  transgress  its  bounds,  is  certain  to 
meet  with  explorers  in  the  same  fielJ  to  do 
battle  with  htm. 

One  benefit  which  this  critical  method  of 
writing  history  lias  produced  to  us,  has  been 
the  raising  of  Arclucoloiiv  into  a  useful 


science.  Instead  of  being,  as  it  often  was,  a 
mere  amusement,  it  has  become  an  instru- 
ment for  clearing  up  the  state  of  former  j 
times.  Antiquities  of  various  kinds  are 
now  not  merely  objects  to  be  gazed  on,  but 
they  are  used  as  illustrations  of  the  records 
of  history  ;  and  manuscripts,  instead  of  ly- 
ing iu  public  and  private  museums,  as  mat- 
ters of  euriotity  to  visitors,  and  of  vanity  to 
possessors,  are  not  only  diligently  sought, 
but  carefully  copied,  and,  if  necessary,  trans- 
lated, aud  thus  rendered  available  to  the 


i  student,  and  made  of  great  utility  to  the 
I  historian. 

Every  civilized  country  has  now  its  socio- 
ties  for  collecting  and  preserving  the  docu- 
ments which  throw  light  upon  its  history. 
|  Many  of  these  have  been  already  published, 
and  have  been  found  of  great  value  in  a  his- 
torical point  of  view ;  and  as  old  societies 
are  becoming  more  zealous  and  active,  new 
ones  arc  springing  into  existence  with  spe- 
cific objects,  limited  fields  of  inquiry,  which, 
—just  because  they  are  limited,  are  likely 
to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  historical 
science,  by  directing  particular  attention  to 
them. 

Among  the  countries  where,  in  modern 
times,  history  has  been  cultivated  in  a  eriti- 
cal  spirit,  certainly  France  may  claim  a  dis- 
tinguished rank.  Men  like  Darn.  Barante, 
Thierry,  Michelet,  Merimoe,  Thiers,  aud  tho 
learned  ex-Professor  of  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Guizot,  help  to  shed  a  lustre  upon 
any  country.  In  France,  also,  have  been 
published,  by  the  liberal  assistance  of  former 
governments,  and  by  societies,  extensive 
series  of  historical  records,  including  tho 
best  collections  of  memoirs  and  letters  throw- 
|  ing  light  upon  various  periods  of  European 
history.*  It  is  obvious  that  the  researches 
thus  made  and  brought  to  light  by  the  in- 
dustry of  a  number  of  fellow-workers,  not 
only  facilitate  the  labours  of  those  who  af- 
terwards combine  these  elements  into  regu- 
lar histories,  by  presenting  to  them  the  doc- 
uments which  they  require  in  an  accessible 
form,  instead  of  having  to  search  for  them 
in  various  repositories,  and  deevphering 
manuscripts  often  difficult  to  read ;  but 
many  interesting  pieces  have  been  publish- 
ed, the  existence  of  which  was  not  even 
known. 

It  is  because  wo  appreciate  the  utility  of 
societies  having  for  their  object  the  collec- 
tion of  historical  documents  and  information, 
that  wo  hail  with  pleasure  the  formation  of 
tho  one  the  title  of  whose  first  bulletin 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  lint  we 
will  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  our  pleasure 
is  enhanced  by  the  specific  end  of  this  So- 
ciety of  the  history  of  French  Protestant- 
ism,— the  formation  of  a  body  of  documen- 
tary evidence  concerning  the  history,  as  well 
of  French  Protestants  w  ithin  France,  as  of 
those  who  wore  compollcd  to  leave  their 
country  in  times  of  persecution,  together 
with  the  various  fortunes  of  their  descen- 


*  The  "  Societe  de  I'Histoire  de  France"  was 
founded  in  1S:U  by  Messrs.  Guizot.  Barante,  kc. 
This  was  followed  by  the  "  Comiti-  des  Doe umens," 
instituted  byM.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. From  these,  historical  science  has  derived 
great  benefit*. 
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dants  in  foreign  lands.  There  is  no  history 
that  can  surpass  in  interest  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  Protestantism  in  Frauce ; 
its  rise  and  struggles  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  its  prosperity  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  seventeenth  ;  the  attempt  at  extirpa- 
ting it  at  the  end  of  the  latter  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  ;  and  its  re- 
establishmeut,  as  a  church  recognised  by 
the  State,  einco  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
Whatever  can  bring  to  light  fresh  informa- 
tion, whether  from  manuscripts  or  from  for- 
gotten printed  works,  to  put  those  impor- 
tant events  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  must  be 
of  the  utmost  interest. 

It  is  a  common  subject  of  congratulation 
among  Protestants — and  it  is  often  admit- 
ted by  the  more  liberal  of  their  adversaries 
— that  the  reformed  religion  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial cfFect  upon  the  intellectual  progress  of 
mankind.  But  it  has  not  been  quite  so 
clearly  perceived  that  the  Reformation  was, 
in  a  gnat  degree,  ono  of  the  effects  of  the 
reawakened  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  the  human  mind  to 
exercise  its  judgment  upon  subjects  of  tho 
greatest  importance.  Accordingly,  at  its 
rise,  numbers  of  thinking  men  in  every 
country  of  Europe  gladly  embraced  its  doc- 
trines;— openly,  where  it  could  be  done 
with  safety,  or  privately  in  thoso  countries 
where  dissent  from  the  ruling  Church  was 
crushed  by  the  most  cruel  punishments. 
Thus,  in  France  during  the  sixt<  enth  cen- 
tury, almost  all  the  learning  and  talent  was 
on  the  Protestant  side,*  as  the  side  of  pro- 
gress, unless  in  cases  where  interest  inter- 
fered ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  numbers  of  the  nobility,  including  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Condes,  adopted  the  re- 
formed creed.  It  may  be  easily  understood 
that  many  of  these  persons  wcro  not  actu- 
ated by  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  The  as- 
sumptions of  the  Court  of  Rome  and  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  absurdity  of  tho  superstitions 
promoted  by  them,  the  unreasonableness  of 
many  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  loose  lives 
of  some  of  the  clergy,  disgusted  many,  and 
are  quite  enough  to  accouut  for  a  portion  of 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Much  of 
what  we  have  mentioned  still  appeal's  to 
our  eyes  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  it  has 
been  so  modified  by  the  influence  of  the 
Reformation  that  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  would  scarcely  have  recognized  it 
in  the  eighteenth,  as  it  shewed  itself  in 
Protestant  countries  and  in  France. f  Al- 

•  M.  Ch.  Labitte  says— "The  Reformation  (in 
France)  ha-l  the  privilege,  and  almost  the  monopoly 
of  learning  and  talent." 

t  One  of  the  Ktiennes,  better  known  bv  their 
Latinized  name  of  Stephanu$— the  celebrated  priut- 


tbough  civilisation  was  advancing  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  litera- 
ture was  reviving,  soon  to  produce  some  of 
the  master-pieces  of  the  human  mind,  yet 
there  remained  still  much  coarseness  of 
manners,  turbulence,  atid  even  ferocity. 
The  perpetual  wars  which  raged  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  had  greatly  impeded  tho 
soothing  etl'ects  of  literature  and  of  the  arts. 
When  the  Reformation  began,  the  dominant 
Church  regarded  tho  persecution  of  innova- 
tors as  a  sacred  duty;  nothing  but  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heretics  was  thought  of.  Here- 
sy was  considered  not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as 
a  crime.  Even  in  subsequent  times,  in  a 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  by  tho 
Jesuit  Maldonatus — a  text-book  in  many 
Romanist  seminaries,  and  recently  beauti- 
fully printed — on  tho  parable  of  the  tares 
in  tho  wheat,  (Matt.  xiii.  24,)  ho  quotes 
the  opinion  of  some  who  used  the  Lord's 
words,  "I,ct  both  grow  together  until 
the  harvest,"  as  an  argument  against  tho 
propriety  of  putting  heretics  to  death.  Rut 
he  shews,  that  as  this  text  cannot  be  used  to 
prevent  the  civil  magistrate  from  punishing 
criminals,  so  it  does  not  interfere  with  tho 
duty  of  persecuting  heresy,  which  is  worso 
than  murder,  since  it  slays  the  soul.  With 
such  opinions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
more  conscientious  men  in  authority  were, 
the  more  barbarous  should  be  their  con- 
duct. The  only  check  which  they  received 
— besides  that  inconsistency  which  some- 
times makes  men  act  right  in  spite  of  bad 
principles — was  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  what  they  considered  their  duty,  when 
their  adversaries  became  too  strong  for 
them.  Francis  the  First  began  by  burning 
heretics;  but  during  the  reigns  of  his  son 
and  three  grandsons,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Catherine  de  Medieis,  so  many  powerful 
nobles  had  embraced  tho  reformed  faith, 
and  the  royal  power  was  so  weak,  that  a 
degree  of  toleration  was  extorted  for  them, 
at  "least  from  judicial  prosecutions.  Tho 
house  of  Guise,  a  foreign  family  settled  in 
Lorraine,  but  having  property  in  Franco, 


crs — has  left  a  very  extraordinary  book  under  tho 
title  of  "  Apologie  d'Herodote  "  It  seems  that  ob- 
jections were  made  by  some  of  the  learned  of  that 
day  to  certain  statements  of  Herodotus,  as  being  in- 
credible. The  plan  followed  by  Etienne  in  this  bonk 
is  to  relate  a  number  of  criminal  actions  of  Romish 
ecclesiastics,  as  matters  of  notoriety,  shewing  his 
cotemporaries  that,  in  their  own  experience,  occur- 
rences hml  taken  place  which  exceeded  those  narra- 
ted by  Herodotus  in  improbability.  The  usual 
method  ol  the  time  was  employed  to  refute  the  book  ; 
both  it  and  the  author  were  sentenced  to  1k>  burned. 
The  latter,  however,  escaped  to  the  Jura  mountains; 
and  as  the  work  and  his  e/figy  were  consumed  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  never 
in  his  life  so  cold  as  ou  the  day  vbat  he  was  burned. 
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were  the  champions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  i  with  many  excellent  qualities,  imbued  with 
cause,  while  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  the  truly  liberal  principles,  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  and  resolved  to  use  his 
power  for  the  benefit  of  Europe;  he  did 
much,  and  was  preparing  to  do  more  to 
quell  the  despotism  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  huge  power  weighed  upon  European 
politics,  and  ou  the  cause  of  reformation, 
when  the  knife  of  a  fanatic  deprived  France 
of  her  best  kin<;.    This  is,  perhaps,  the  only 


head  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Court  fluctu- 
ated between  the  two.  Religion  was  more 
or  less  a  pretext  for  both,  under  which  they 
fought  for  their  temporal  interests,  and  both 
lost  their  lives  by  assassination  in  the  civil 
war  which  they  had  fomented.  The  Duke's 
son.  Henry,  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
and  helped  to  suggest  the  massacre  of  St. 

Bartholomew,  in  which  Coligny,  the  siicees-  :  instance  history  can  furnish  of  an  assassina- 
sor  of  Conde,  perished.  Henry  de  (iuise  lion,  or  a  judicial  murder,  really  promoting 
and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  j  the  ultimate  object  proposed.  The  assaa- 
formed  the  notorious  Catholic  League,  with  sination  of  Cresar  did  not  restore  the  Roman 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  defending  their  re-  .  Republic.  That  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  did 
ligion  against  the  Huguenots,  and  of  pre- ;  not  crush  the  Dutch  revolt.  And  the  samo 
venting  Henry  of  Bourbon,  tho  next  heir  to  !  remarks  will  apply  to  a  vast  number  of 
the  throne,  from  ascending  it.  They  were  leases.  But  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 
both  assassinated  by  command  of  the  King,  [probably  saved  Austria  from  being  hum- 
Henry  III.,  who  found  that  the  power  whieh  'bled,  and  certainly  led  to  the  political  a»- 
they  had  gained  over  the  Roman  Catholic  .cendency  of  Roman  Catholics.  On  his  ac- 
party  was  really  turned  against  his  authority,  cession  to  the  throne  he  had  published  the 
He  met  with  the  same  fate  himself  shortly  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which  secured 
afterwards,  and  in  him  ended  the  house  of  the  free  exercise  of  worship  to  his  former  co- 
Vaiois.  religionists,  which  they  enjo}  ed  for  nearly  a 

Henry  IV.  was  now  king  (kjure,  but  the  century.  But  this  edict  contained  two 
adherents  of  the  league  refused  to  acknow-  clauses,  which  subsequently  injured  the  Re- 
ledr;e  a  sovereign  excommunicated  by  the  'formed  Church.  The  one  was,  that  Henry, 
Pope.  Although  ho  had  been  victorious  in  jto  secure  the  independence  of  the  Hugue- 
scveral  battles,  and  held  Paris  closely  be- j  nots,  granted  them  certain  cities  and  districts, 
sieged,  yet  many  circumstances  concurred  to  j  which  created  an  imperium  in  itnperio,  and 
make  it  apparently  very  difficult  for  a  king  prevented  the  amalgamation  of  persons  of 
professing  the  reformed  religion  to  reign  over  the  two  creeds  ;  the  other,  that  in  giving  a 
the   French  people.    His  opponents  still  i  legal  constitution  to  the  Protestant  party,  it 

|  had  been  put  under  the  direction  of  assem- 
backed  by  the  then  powerful  house  of  A  u  s-  blies,  in  which  the  votes  and  the  influence  of 


formed  a  considerable  and  very  bitter  party, 

3t  i 

tria.  In  an  evil  hour  Henry  of  Bourbon  their  ministers  preponderated.  The  first 
hearkened  to  \he  promptings  of  temporary  ,  brought  the  Huguenots  into  collision  with 
expediency,  and  apostatized  from  what  in  !  the  government  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose 


his  heart  and  soul  he  knew  to  be  the  truth, 
to  gain  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne  of 
France ;  not,  however,  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, without  indignant  remonstrances  from 
the  pious  members  of  the  communion  which 
he  was  forsaking.  His  best  friend  Duplet* 
6is  Mornay,  strongly  advised  him  against 
this  setting  at  nought  of  conscience,  and  the 
bulletin  above  mentioned  publishes  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  from  Theodore  Beza, 
then  the  principal  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  dissuading  him  from  his  contempla- 
ted change  of  religion.*  Henry,  however, 
loved  this  present  world,  wont  through  the 
mummery  of  a  public  discussion,  aud  changed 
his  religion  with  a  jest.f    Still,  endowed 


♦  This  letter  disposes  of  the  assertion  of  Schlosser, 
the  author  of  a  German  life  of  Beza,  and  of  Vulli 
emin,  "  Historie  de  la  Confederation  Suisse 
copied  him,  that  Beza  approved  of  the  abjuration 
the  king  through  political  motive*. 

D'EstU  I*"     "  Un<!  meSSe'_ (L€Uer  t0  GabrieUe  j 


great  object  was  the  political  unity  of  France. 
A  civil  war  was  tho  consequence,  in  which 
they  wore  defeated ;  and  La  Rochclle,  their 
stronghold,  was  taken  from  them.  How- 
ever, toleration  was  still  granted  them. 

The  second  had  the  effect  of  alienating  tho 
feudal  nobility  from  them,  who  were  morti- 
fied at  having  to  play  a  secondary  part  to 
the  pastors.  During  the  civil  war  just  al- 
luded to,  the  Due  de  Rohan,  presiding  ia 
Lauguedoc  over  one  of  those  assemblies, 
had  been  exposed  to  the  violent  invectives 
and  unseemly  interruptions  of  tho  more  in- 
fluential pastors;  exasperated  by 'their  tur- 
bulence, he  exclaimed :  M  Ye  are  nothing  but 
republicans  ;  I  would  rather  preside  over  an 
assembly  of  wolves,  than  an  assembly  of 
ministers."*  At  the  same  time  the  govern- 
ment bestowed  all  its  favour  upon  Roman 
who  Catholics ;  the  Order  of  St.  Louis,  coveted 
uion  of  hy.  thc  nobility,  was  confined  to  thcm.f 


•  Bulletin,  p.  47. 


t  Bulletin,  p.  50; 
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The  excitement  of  war  once  over,  many  of 
those  warlike  barons  relaxed  in  their  ardour 
for  a  cause  which  they  had  embraced  with- 
out any  strong  religious  convictions.  The 
consequenco  was,  that  numbers  of  the  nobles 
returned  to  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Ixmis  XIII.  Under  Louis  XIV., 
the  cultivation  of  letters  and  science  spread 
among  the  professors  of  the  Romanist  creed; 
the  glory  of  the  great  king  dazzled  the  young 
nobility,  who  followed  him  in  his  victories; 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  many  men 
of  learning  and  talent  among  them,  some  of 
the  highest  genius.  Bossuet,  especially,  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect  by  his  controversial 
works.  By  the  time  that  Louis  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  few  of  the  distinguished 
families  who  had  once  professed  the  reformed 
creed  remained  faithful  to  it.  The  most  il- 
lustrious houses — the  Bourbons,  Colignys, 
La  Tremouilles,  Bouillons,  La  Rochefou- 
caults,  Rohans.  the  Duke  of  Montausier,  the 
Marquises  of  M uintenon,  Poigny,  Montlouet, 
D'Eutrague9,  all  gradually  abjured  Protes- 
tantism. Its  stronghold  was  now  among  the 
lesser  nobility,  the  middle  classes,  and  the 
industrious  artisans.  As  long  as  the  higher 
nobility  were  ready  to  defend  their  opinions 
with  the  sword,  those  opinions  were  re- 
spected. But  as  soon  as  the  Protestants  had 
become  a  peaceable  and  harmless  flock,  the 
king's  conscience  awoke  to  the  sin  of  tolera- 
ting heresy.  That  conscience  had  slumbered 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  long  reign,  j 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  impropriety  of 
toleration,  but  to  the  indulgence  of  every 
sin  which  disgraces  and  hardens  the  heart  of 
man.  And  when  old  age  chilled  long-in- 
dulged sensuality,  and  kindled  the  flames  of 
remorse,  his  cooks  invented*  liqueurs  to 
warm  the  royal  stomach,  and  his  confessors 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  never-dying  fire 
of  conscience,  by  advising  the  noblo  sinner 
to  offer  up  his  heretical  subjects  as  a  holo- 
caust to  the  offended  Mnjesty  of  Heaven. 

Persecution  among  all  who  practice  it, 
has  usually  sought  an  excuse  in  endeavouring 
to  connect  disloyalty,  and  other  criminal 
opinions.  Our  Protestant  ancestors  thus 
endeavoured  to  justify  their  penal  laws 
against  Roman  Catholic  and  other  dissenters. 
In  France,  even  now,  such  is  the  pretext  for 
prohibiting  all  but  the  creeds  recognised  by 
the  government,  to  meet  for  religious  wor- 
ship. In  Italy,  oath-breaking  sovereigns  are 
using  the  same  excuse  to  stifle  the  love  of 
the  truth  among  some  of  their  subjects. 
Count  Guiceiardini  is  expiating  in  exile  the 
crime  of  reading  the  Bible:  and  a  still  more 
horrible  sentence  has  recently  startled  the 


— 


*  This  m  literal 
tuJogie  du  gout. 
VOL.  XIX. 
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self-styled  enlightened  Europe  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  :  Francesco  and  Rosa  Madiai 
were  sentenced  by  the  paternal  Christian 
government  of  Tuscany  to  four  years*  Hard 
labour  as  galley-slaves,  for  the  same  crime 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  praises  in  the  men  of 
Berea!  Hundreds  in  Italy  arc  trembling 
because  they  have  had  an  insight  into  the 
truth;  and  all  because  the  emissaries  of 
Rome  have  persuaded  stolid  or  selfish 
princes  that  freedom  of  conscience  is  dan- 
gerous to  their  government.  But  even  this 
excuse  Louis  XIV.  had  not.  Since  the  pa- 
cification by  Richelieu,  the  Protestants  had 
been  pre-eminent  for  their  loyalty.  In  the 
war  of  the  Fronde,  during  the  king's  minori- 
ty, efforts  were  vainly  made  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic lords  to  draw  them  into  the  opposition 
against  the  Queen-mother  and  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin.  They  remained  firm  in  their  allegi- 
ance, and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
class  of  men,  by  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise, to  the  welfaro  of  their  country.  Bigot- 
ry— unmitigated  inexcusable  bigotry,  dic- 
tated the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
The  despot  imagined,  that  at  the  word  of 
his  mouth  his  Protestant  subjects  would  all 
renounce  their  faith.  His  wretched  clerical 
advisers  told  him  so.  But  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  measures  em- 
ployed,— the  hanging  of  ministers,  the  drag- 
onnades,  the  galleys, — proved  ineffectual 
with  the  greater  number.  Thousands  of 
families  sought  new  countries  where  they 
might  worship  God  in  peace.  France  was 
impoverished,  and  Holland,  Prussia,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  gained  new  branches  of 
industry,  and  valuable  citizens.  Protestant- 
ism lingered  a  weak  plant,  until  the  Revo- 
lution once  more  gave  it  air  and  liberty  to 
expand  its  branches. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  were  exterminated  or  banished 
from  France,  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy 
was  slowly  growing  in  the  land.  That  dis- 
satisfaction with  superstition  and  priestly  ar- 
rogance, which  had  once  found  its  cure  in 
the  Reformation,  now  took  the  form  of  a 
cold,  sneering  infidelity.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  Protestantism  had  preserved 
in  the  hearts  of  millions,  was  weighed  down 
by,  and  sunk  under,  the  perversions  of  Ro- 
manism. In  persecuting  the  Huguenots,  Lou- 
is XIV.  sowed  to  the  wind,  and  his  descend- 
ant, Louis  XVI.,  reaped  the  whirlwind.  Infi- 
delity was  one  of  the  main  influences  which 
caused,  not  the  Revolution,  but  the  horrors 
of  it,  and  cost  that  unfortunate  monarch  his 
crown  and  his  life, — infidelity  born  of  super- 
stition and  intolerance.  And  now  that  the 
time  for  tho  power  of  Romanist  principles 
on  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  is,  in  a  great 
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measure,  gono  by ;  now  that  the  moral  sense 

is  almost  extinct  in  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
le  ;  now  that  the  respect  for  civil  authority 
s  been  shaken  by  frequent  revolutions, 
and  all  is  swallowed  up  by  the  fear  of  an 


na 


The  1st  Bulletin  already 
interesting  historical  documents.  Besides 
the  letter  of  Theodore  Beza  to  Henri  IV., 
mentioned  above,  there  is  9ome  account  of 
Bernard  Palissy,  together  with  a  curious 


unchecked  despotism,  that  despotism  has  extract  from  his  works  ;  he  is  well  known  in 


formed  a  hypocritical  alliance  with  Rome 
and  her  ministers,  as  the  only  parties  who  still 
have  a  kind  of  authority  over  some,  though 
they  arc  just  now  stronger  in  appearance 
than  in  reality. 

In  the  meantime  the  Protestant  Church  in 
France  is  peaceably  but  steadily  making 
progress.  Among  other  manifestations  is 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  we  have 
mentioned — which  has  given  occasion  to  this 
Article — and  the  warm  interest  it  has  called 


France  as  an  artist  in  enamel,  but  remarka- 
ble in  consequenco  of  the  beauty  of  his  stylo 
of  writing,  resembling  that  of  his  contempo- 
rary Montaigne ;  it  contains  a  sketch  of 
Clement  Marot,  the  translator  of  the  Psalms, 
with  his  address  in  verse  to  the  ladies  of 
France.  Those  metrical  Psalms  became  so 
popular  in  France  that  the  ladies  used  to 
sing  them  in  the  public  promenades.  Thero 
is  also  a  list  of  twenty-two  Protestants  sent 
to  the  galleys,  about  1702,  for  their  religion, 


forth.  M.  Guizot  has  accepted  the  presi-  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  Admiral  Baudin, 
dency  ;  and  other  distinguished  French  Pro-  himself  a  Protestant,  giving  an  account  of 


testants  have  given  their  adhesion.  In  the 
preliminary  observations  the  views  of  the 
committee  are  thus  stated  : — 

• 

"  For  some  time  post,  and  especially  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  proportion  as  men  have 
been  more  seriously  engaged  with  earnest  his- 
torical work",  and  as  a  taste  for  such  has  boon 
extending,  it  ha*  been  generally  acknowledged 
how  limited  and  insufficient  our  resources  are 
with  respect  to  this  subject — how  poor  our  Pro- 
testant library  is.  This  deficiency  is  the  more 
annoying,  as  it  has  given  full  scope  to  ignorance 
and  bad  faith ;  it  is  the  more  to  l>e  regretted, 
as  much  light  has  thus  remained  under  the 
bushel — many  treasures  have  remained  buried 
— many  sources  of  edification  and  of  life  have 
been  lost  to  the  faithfnl.  Some  efforts  have  in- 
doed  been  made  :  good  and  useful  works  have 
been  undertaken  and  published.  But  these  ef- 
forts were  isolated,  individual,  or  partial;  those 
publi  Jations,  however  conscientious  they  may 
be,  were  still  incomplete  :  they  caused  more  to 
bo  desired  than  they  gave  ;  and  above  all,  made 
it  obvious  how  much  more  was  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished." 

They  go  on  to  mention  several  works  re- 
cently published  on  the  history  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  which  illustrate  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  subject: — Charles  Co- 
ckerel's 11  Histoiro  des  Eglises  du  Desert;" 
Napoleon  Pey rat's  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  Alexis  Huston's  "  Recherches  sur  les 
Vaudois  de  Provenco ;"  tho  well-known 
D'Aubigne's  History  ;  and  the  most  recent 
by  Felice.  And  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  collection  of  trustworthy  docu 
ments  to  promote  such  works  that  this  So- 


the  dreadful  punishment  which  they  must 
have  undergone;  in  fact,  most  of  them  died 
after  a  few  years  suffering.  The  latter 
document  proves  the  utility  of  a  society  for 
preserving  such  curious  matters,  for  the 
Admiral  found  it  among  the  waste  papers 
intended  to  make  cartridges  in  the  arsenal  of 
Toulon !  Lastly,  there  is  a  curious  account 
of  an  inscription  formerly  existing  at  Nantes, 
commemorating  the  refusal  of  the  mayor 
and  corporation  to  executo  the  orders  of 
their  Governor,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon- 
Montpensier,  to  massacre  the  Huguenots  at 
(he  time  of  the  St.  Bartholomew.  To  those 
who  know  the  particulars  of  that  atrocious 
slaughter,  the  letter  of  the  I)uke  will  offer  a 
mixture  of  tho  naif  and  horrible;  it  is  dated 
26th  of  August  1572,  end  is  as  folk 


"The  Admiral  (Coligny)  having  been  so 
wicked  as  to  form  a  new  enterprise  to  kill,  yes- 
terday or  to-day,  as  well  His  Majesty  a9*the 
Queen,  his  mother,  his  brothers,  and  all  the 
Catholic  Lords  of  their  Court,  among  the  which, 
ye  may  be  assured,  I  was  not  forgotten.  God, 
who  in  time  of  need  bath  always  manifested 
that  he  loves  his  own,  and  how  righteous  and 
holy  tho  cause  is  which  wo  maintain  for  his 
honour,  hath  willed  and  permitted  that  this 
conspiracy  should  be  discovered,  and  hath  so 
welltinspired  the  heart  of  our  king,  that  straight- 
way he  hath  determined  to  execute  that  same 
exploit  against  that  wretch  and  those  of  his 
said  conspiracy,  wherein  he  hath  been  so  faith- 
fully and  speedily  obeyed,  that  on  yesterday 
morning  as  aforesaid,  tho  said  Admiral — with 
ten  or  twolvc  of  tho  most  noted  of  his  adherents 
— was  killed  in  his  lodeingand  thrown  upon  the 


ciety  is  founded  :  as  they  say,  p.  13, — "The  pavement;  and  this  execution  wis  followed  up 


totality  of  the  labours  of  this  Society  will 
preseut,  together  with  critical  observations, 
a  general  inventory — a  complete  collection 
of  the  sources  of  French  Protestantism — a 
mass  of  pieces  justijicativts  of  that  history 
— au  assemblage  of  materials  by  which  it 
may  be  studied." 


on  all  the  principal  men  of  that  party  which 
coull  be  found  in  this  city,  of  whom  there  aro 
so  many  slain  that  1  cannot  tell  you  the  number 
thereof.  I  will  insure  yen  that  the  principal 
chiefs  were  the  first  despatched,  excepting  the 
Count  Montgomery,  who  was  lodged  in  the 
Fan  I -our  g  S;iint-<  lermain-des-rrrz.  Hereby  the 
intention  of  His  Majesty  is  sufficiently  known 
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as  to  the  treatment  to  be  given  to  tho  Huguenots 

of  other  cities,  and  also  the  means  whereby  we 
may  hop'  to  behold  hereafter  some  certain  rest 
in  our  poor  Catholic  Church,  the  which  we 
ought  not  to  fail  to  carry  out  as  much  as  in  us 
lieth.  after  such  a  declaration  which  the  king 
hath  made  of  his  devotion  to  the  same,  in  the 
which  I  beseech  our  Lord  to  aid  him  and  to 
make  him  persevere,  that  he  may  he  perpetually 
praised  for  it.  and  that  he  may  grant  you.  Mes- 
sieurs, his  holy  and  worthy  grace. — Your  very 
good  friend,  Louis  do  Bourbon."' 

Wo  regret  that  want  of  space  should 
prevent  us  from  giving  more  extracts  from 
this  promising  periodical.  Hut  we  hope 
that  having  drawn  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  plan  of  the  Society  which  has 
published  it,  many  who  love  the  principles 
of  tho  Reformation  and  of  civilisation,  may 
bo  induced  to  make  themselves  better 
acquainted  with  its  labours,  and  perhaps 
contribute  to  its  storo  of  information.  They 
greatly  desire  to  collect  information  con- 
cerning the  Protestants  who  fled  in  the  days 
<rf  persecution.  The  descendants  of  these 
confessors  are  many  of  them  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  There  must  be  memorials 
of  their  fathers  among  them,  and  it  is  well 
known  with  what  love  they  look  back  on 
those.  In  Ireland,  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected families  spring  from  Huguenots. 
Ihey  had  churches  in  Dublin,  in  Portarling- 
ton,  and  in  other  towns.  Such  persons 
cannot  shew  their  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  their  ancestors  more  clearly  than  by 
communicating  to  the  Society — and  thus 
making  known — the  interesting  documents 
which  they  may 


Am.  VII. — Lorenzo  Benoni ;  or,  Passages 
in  the  Life,  of  an  Italian.  Edited  by  a 
Friend.    Edinburgh,  18.33. 


Since  the  foregoing  Article  has  been 
written,  seven  numbers  have  appeared  of 
the  historical  periodical  to  which  we  have 
introduced  our  readers.  Many  of  the 
articles  aro  of  the  highest  interest :  among 
others,  a  series  of"  letters  from  French 
Bishops  of  the  time  following  the  revocation, 
proving,  on  the  authority  of  the  persecutors 
themselves,  the  flagitious  means  used, — both 
by  violence  and  by  bribory,  to  carry  out 
the  king's  objects  in  producing  ecclesiastical 
unity. 

Already,  without  any  extraordinary  effort, 
a  number  of  interesting  documents  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  tho  writer  of  this 
Article, — throwing  light  in  particular  on  the 
history  of  the  French  Protestant  settlers  in 
Ireland.  Among  other  curious  facts,  it  is 
proved  by  them  that  the  poplin  and  tabinet 
manufactory  was  established  in  Ireland  by 
these  settlers,  and  that  of  linen  in  the  north 
greatly  promoted. 


We  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
this  work  is,  in  the  main,  an  Autobiography. 
The  names  of  the  principal  characters  aro 
fictitious,  and  hero  atid  there  an  incident  is 
introduced  having  the  air  rather  of  an  artis- 
tic invention  for  tho  purposes  of  disguise 
than  of  a  real  occurrence  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  clear,  from  internal  evidence,  that  wo 
are  to  regard  tho  book  as  a  faithful  tran- 
script by  a  living  Italian  of  his  recollections 
of  his  own  boyhood  and  youth,  from  the 
year  IS  18  to  the  year  1833.  When  we 
add  that  the  writer  represents  himself  as  a 
Genoese,  born  about  the  year  1809  or  1810  ; 
that  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  tho  social  and  politi- 
cal state  of  Piedmont  at  a  time  when,  in- 
stead of  being  as  now  tho  freest  portion  of 
Italy,  it  was  the  very  stronghold  of  Italian 
despotism ;  and  that  tho  most  prominent 
personages  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  story, 
including  the  author  himself,  were  the  chiefs 
of  that  noblo  band  of  young  men  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  raised  the  flag  of  Italian 
nationality  and  independence,  and  whose 
survivors,  Mazzini  pre-eminent  among  them, 
still  carry  that  flag  in  the  face  of  Europe — 
we  say  enough  to  indicate  that  the  book  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  iuterest.  Under  the 
modest  guise  of  the  biography  of  an  imagi- 
nary Lorenzo  Benoni,  wo  havo  here,  in  fact, 
the  memoir  of  a  man  whose  name  could  not 
be  pronounced  in  certain  parts  of  Northern 
Italy  without  calling  up  tragic  yet  noble  his- 
torical recollections. 

The  interest  of  the  work,  however,  by  no 
means  depends  exclusively  on  the  nature  of 
its  materials.  Let  the  reader  most  disposed 
to  fling  aside  works  having  any  political  allu- 
sion, take  up  this  book,  and  it  will  be  sure 
to  rivet  him.  Here  i3  no  rabid  revolution- 
ary writing,  no  effusion  of  common-place 
demagogy  from  the  pen  of  an  infuriated  re- 
fugee. Sad  events  are,  indeed,  told ;  and 
the  writer,  in  retracing  the  history  of  his 
youth,  has  to  walk  over  a  ground  conse- 
crated to  him  but  too  bitterly  by  the  memo- 
ries with  which  it  is  covered — memories  of 
wrongs  silently  endured,  of  aspirations  un- 
justly repressed,  of  young  hopes  crushed,  of 
friends  and  brothers  buried  before  their  time. 
But  all  is  told  simply,  firmly,  soberly,  with 
the  tone  of  a  man  whose  nature  is  genial 
and  truthful;  who  has  all  along  possessed 
that  tolerance,  that  habit  of  viewing  things 
in  just  proportion,  which  belongs  to  minds 
of  large  culture  and  accomplishment ;  and 
who  has  even  acquired  by  his  later  experi- 
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ence  something  of  a  spirit  of  conservatism, 
disposing  him  to  look  back  with  a  smile  on 
the  period  of  his  more  ardent  youth,  when 
abstractions  seemed  golden,  and  he  had 
greater  faith  in  the  power  of  individuals  to 
remodel  society.  The  book,  therefore,  is  not 
a  dose  of  liberal  Italian  politics  under  the 
guise  of  a  story.  It  is  a  faithful  autobiogra- 
phic novel,  a  genuine  story  of  real  life.  Its 
merits,  simply  as  a  work  of  literary  art,  are 
of  a  very  high  order.  The  style  is  really 
beautiful — easy,  sprightly,  graceful,  and  full 
of  the  happiest  and  most  ingenious  turns  of 
phrase  and  of  fancy.  We  question  if  any 
book  has  been  recently  published  in  this 
country,  indisputably  the  work  of  a  foreign- 
er, exhibiting  so  perfect  a  command  of  pure, 
elegant,  and  idiomatic  English.  And  in  the 
higher  respects  of  artistic  construction,  clear 
and  graphic  narrative,  and  varied  character- 
painting,  the  book  is  equally  excellent.  A 
vein  of  quiet,  keen,  and  pleasant  humour 
pervades  it  throughout.  In  short,  while  we 
recommend  it  with  confidence  to  all  those  to 
whom  tho  nature  of  its  materials  as  a  story 
of  Italian  life  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  will 
prove  a  special  attraction,  we  can  recom- 
mend it  also  to  others,  who  might  be  proof 
against  such  an  attraction,  as  a  composition 
characterized  by  a  finer  species  of  literary 
interest  than  many  of  tho  most  popular 
novels  of  tho  season.  There  is  love  in  it, 
too,  ladies;  a  beautiful  Italian  Lilla  wins 
and  pains  the  heart  of  tho  young  Lorenzo ; 
there  are  spots  of  pure  sunshine,  and  that 
sunshine  Italian,  in  the  course  of  the  story  ; 
and  even  at  tho  close,  whero  the  darker  ele- 
ments prevail,  and  men  struggle  with  men 
with  death  for  the  issue,  love  hovers  in  the 
air,  and  white  arms  are  wound  impeding 
round  the  fighting  and  the  flying. 

Dismissing  tho  work  as  a  whole,  with  this' 
summary  description  of  it,  to  the  caro  of 
those  who  shall  read  it,  let  us  take  it  up  here 
in  the  aspect  in  which  it  most  interests  our- 
selves— that  is,  as  an  authentic  picture  of 
Italian  boyhood  and  youth  under  a  despotic 
government,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  and  of  Italian  life  in  general  as  it  still 
flows  on  wherever  there  is  despotic  rule. 
The  state  of  society  in  Piedmont  is  happily 
not  what  it  was  at  the  period  to  which  this  | 
story  refers,  though  even  there  some  of  the 
features  of  the  picture  aro  still  unchanged  ; 
but  it  must  be  a  sad  reflection  to  the  writer, 
that  what  he  has  set  down  here  respecting 
the  social  condition  of  his  native  portion  of 
Italy  then,  is  to  be  accepted,  with  but  little 
alteration,  as  still  tme  of  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Boyhood  and  youth,  words  of  deep  im- 
port, which  after  all  imply  very  much  the 


same  things  all  tho  world  over !  Yes,  the 
route  which  a  child  has  to  travel  on  his  way 
to  manhood  is,  amid  all  the  diversities  of 
clime  and  country,  whether  amid  tho  fair- 
haired  sons  of  the  North,  with  their  blue 
and  grey  eyes  betokening  research  and  phan- 
tasy, or  the  flashing-eyed  and  black-haired 
children  of  the  passionate  South,  very  much 
the  same  in  reality.  To  the  many,  a  route 
onward  to  that  common  field  of  professional 
activity  where  they  shall  make  money,  and 
have  houses  of  their  own,  and  beget  children 
in  their  likeness,  and  labour  on  and  die  ;  to 
the  few  whose  destiny  it  is  to  think,  a  weary 
path,  beginning  at  any  point  of  a  vast  cir- 
cumference where  the  chance  of  birth  may 
have  cast  them,  but  leading  surely  and  in- 
variably to  that  middle  space  of  all  where 
the  initiated  of  all  nations  walk  up  and 
down,  putting  the  same  questions  and  giving 
the  same  answers  !  This  is  one  of  tho  things 
with  which  wo  have  been  impressed  in  read- 
ing the  present  story.  It  is  on  the  whole, 
however,  a  story  only  of  external  and  social 
life  ;  and  hence  there  is  more  throughout  of 
local  colour  and  costume  than  if,  even  with 
an  Italian  for  the  author  and  the  subject,  the 
purpose  of  the  story  had  been  to  exhibit  the 
gradual  development  of  an  individual  mind. 
The  very  first  scene,  where  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  young  Lorenzo,  then  a  boy  of 
seven,  living  with  his  uncle,  a  Catholic  priest 
in  a  small  country  town  of  Piedmont  at 
some  distance  from  Genoa,  is  thoroughly 
Italian  : — 

"  Every  day,  as  surely  as  the  day  came,  when 
the  clock  struck  eleven,  my  uncle  the  Cnnon  inva- 
riably said  Masqat  which  I  invariably  officiated  as 
hb  assistant  This  ceremony  had  long  lost  the 
attraction  of  novelty,  having  been  repeated  daily 
for  two  whole  years ;  and  as,  besides,  my  uncle  a 
Mass  wns  very  long,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  I 
went  through  it  with  a  feeling  of  intense  ennui. 
So,  when,  at  a  certain  moment,  after  having  help- 
ed the  priest  to  the  wine  and  water,  it  was  my 
duty  to  replace  the  sacred  phials  behind  a  curtain 
on  the  left  of  the  altar,  I  never  failed,  by  way  of 
relief,  to  take,  under  cover  of  that  same  curtain,  a 
long  pull  at  the  phial  of  wine.  This  wns  only  for 
the  fun,  ns  wine  was  not  with  me  a  favourite  bev- 
erage. *  *  *  My  uncle  was  a  weak- minded, 
rather  good  than  baa  sort  of  man,  about  sixty, 
who  spent  one  half  of  the  year  in  expecting  won- 
ders from  the  approaching  crop,  and  the  other 
half  in  bewailing  the  failure  of  his  hopes— thus 
for  ever  oscillating  between  the  two  extremes  of 
unlwunded  expectation  and  utterdespair.  My  un- 
cle had  only  one  distinct  idea  in  his  brain — ohves ; 
onlv  one  interest  in  life— olives ;  only  one  topic 
of  discussion,  either  at  home  or  abroad— olives. 
Olives  of  every  size  and  description— «al  ted  olives, 
dried  olives,  pickled  olives — encumbered  the  table 
at  dinner  and  supper,  and  no  dish  wns  served 
without  the  seasoning  of  olives.  All  my  uncle's 
walks,  in  which  I  was  regularly  ordered  to  ac- 
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company  him,  had  for  their  sole  object  to  observe 
the  appearance  of  the  olives  on  the  trees,  and  to 
watch  their  progress ;  and,  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year,  we  literally  trod  on  olives,  which  were 
strewed  a  foot  deep  on  the  floor  of  our  large  hall. 
The  very  air  we  breathed  was  impregnated  with 
olive  emanations.  The  rare  intervals  in  which 
olives  were  let  alone  were  employed  by  my  uncle  in 
abusing  France  and  Frenchmen.  This  was  a  sort 
of  secondary  hobby  with  him.  What  France  or 
the  Frenchmen  haa  done  to  the  old  canon  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  well  remember  a  certain  anecdote  on 
the  subject,  which  he  would  repeat  over  and  over 
again,  with  ever-renewed  mirth  and  no  little  pride. 
Being  once  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Var,  where  this 
river  separates  the  Sardinian  States  from  France, 
he  had  crossed  the  bridge,  gone  over  to  the  French 
side,  bit  his  thumb  at  France,  and  come  back  tri- 
umphant.  Let  France  get  out  of  it  as  she  can  !" 

From  his  residence  with  this  worthy  gen- 
tie  man  Lorenzo  was  taken  back  at  the  ago  of 
eight  to  his  native  Genoa,  to  be  entered  as  a 
pupil  in  the  Royal  College  of  that  city— a 
place  of  education  corresponding,  in  the 
Italian  scale  of  ascent,  with  a  Scottish  gram- 
mar-school, or  rather  (seeing  that  the  pupils 
Were  for  the  most  part  boarded  within  the 
establishment)  with  an  English  public  school. 
The  constitution  of  this  seminary  is  thus  de- 
scribed :— 

*  The  Royal  College  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Reverend  Somaschi  Fathers,  one  of  the 
monastic  orders  devoted  by  their  institution  to 
the  education  of  youth,  and  was  governed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  hierarchy  : — 

"A  Father  Rettore — sovereign  power,  with- 
out control  or  appeal — Czar  and  pope  in  one. 

u  A  Father  Vke-Rettoee  —locum  lenens  of  the 
first  in  cose  of  absence  or  illness. 

u  A  Father  Mimstbo— the  real  executive  power, 
everywhere  present,  and  meddliog  with  every- 
thing. 

"Last  of  all,  the  PiiErETTi,  or  superintendents. 
A  prefetto  was  placed  over  each  division,  and 
never  left  it  night  or  day.  At  table,  in  the  school- 
room, at  church,  in  the  play-ground,  the  inevitable 
prefetto  was  ever  them,  ever  everywhere.  Dur 
ing  the  night,  from  his  bed,  placed  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  dormitory,  he  commanded  the  whole 
room  at  a  glance,  and  watched  that  silence  and 
order  should  not  be  broken. 

u  I  must  add  that  the  irksome  and  enslaving 
daties  of  prefetto  were  so  ill  rr numerated,  that 
none  but  a  starveling  of  the  lowest  order  of  priest- 
hood  would  have  accepted  the  position.  They 
were  generally  men  without  cultivation  or  instruc- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  prttty  well  justified  our 
school  expression,  that  their  tonsure  was  taken 
as  a  ticket  of  exemption  from  the  plough  or  the 
conscription." 

This  general  description  is  followed  up,  in 
the  course  of  the  story,  by  jwrtraits  of  the 
several  officials  and  dignitaries  connected 
with  the  school.  Among  the  best  portraits 
are  the  following:— 


The  Prefetto.— ■«  The  Prefetto  of  onr  Division 
was  an  ugly,  dirty,  round-bellied  priest,  with  a 
large  red  nose  covered  with  carbuncles,  which 
might  have  rivalled  that  of  Shakspearc's  Bardolph, 
and  two  little  savage  eyes  bright  with  malice. 
Such,  in  two  words,  was  Don  Silvestro.  (The 
title  of  Don  is  given  in  Italy  to  all  the  clergy.) 
Scarcely  able  to  read  his  breviary,  knowing  no 
language  but  the  dialect  of  his  mountains,  his 
profound  ignorance,  which  he  himself  could  not 
liclp  being  aware  of,  joined  to  natural  and  instinc- 
tive malignity,  kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of 
hostility  towards  a  set  of  youths  whose  superiori- 
ty humbled  him,  and  disposed  him  to  Bee  an  in- 
sult in  any  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  his 
thick  skull  could  not  catch.  But  this  sort  of  la- 
tent ill-will  transformed  itself  into  open  warfare 
and  frightful  violence,  whenever  he  chanced  to  be 
seized  with  a  fit  of  a  kind  of  malady,  which  we 
did  not  know  how  to  define,  and  which  was  nothing 
less  than  decided  melancholy  madness.  I  sus- 
pect, for  my  part,  that  these  fits  were,  if  not  occa- 
sioned, at  least  aggravated,  by  excess  in  drinking, 
as  there  was  always  about  him,  on  such  occasions, 
a  strong  smell  of  spirits.  His  fixed  idea  in  these 
fits  was,  that  we  were  determined  to  have  his  life. 
Sometimes  he  fancied  we  had  poisoned  his  wine ; 
at  others  he  declared  there  was  a  plot  to  murder 
him  during  his  sleep.  I  remember  that  one  day 
he  saw  a  menace  of  death  to  him  in  a  red  cross 
which  I  had  most  innocently  painted  on  my  desk. 
Another  time  he  had  one  of  my  school-fellows 
sent  to  prison,  as  guilty  of  having  sharpened  a 
pen-knife  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  (the 
Prefetto's)  throat.  This  unfortunate  man  died  a 
few  years  afterwards  in  a  mad-house,  raving  in 
his  last  moments  of  nothing  but  poison  and  dag- 
gers." 

An  Abmrd  Prcfetsor. — "  The  regular  lecturer 
happening  to  be  ill  in  bed.  a  supplementary 
professor  filled  his  place — a  thin,  sallow,  lanky 
priest  of  about  thirty.  His  real  name  haa 
escaped  my  memory,  for  ho  always  went  among 
us  by  the  appellation  of  Spiderlegs,  owing  to  the 
disproportionate  length  of  his  nether  limbs, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  clerical 
shaven  crown  upon  stilts.  The  excessive  ten- 
dency to  familiarity  which  characterizes  child- 
hood, requires,  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  to  keep 
it  from  degenerating  into  rude  disrespect,  a 
nicety  of  judgment  which  few  possess — and 
Spidcrlcgs  least  of  all.  He  passcsscd  not  one 
quality  which  could  command  respect— no 
learning,  no  manners,  no  taste,  no  brilliant  or 
solid  qualitie  s  of  any  kind,  to  redeem  in  any 
degree  the  awkwardness  of  his  appearance.  On 
the  contrary,  a  vulgar  emphasis,  absurd  gestures, 
a  rage  for  incorrect  quotations,  and  a  turn  for 
floundering  into  subjects  quite  beyond  his  depth, 
combined  to  make  of  him  the  most  grotesque 
caricature.  I  must  further  mention  one  of  hia 
foibles,  quite  incomprehensible  in  one  so  ill 
formed.  His  strange  figure  would  have  been 
perfectly  veiled  by  the  priest's  long  gown,  such 
as  is  commonly  worn  in  our  country  :  but.  as  if 
to  display  his" deformity  to  it*  best  advantage, 
Spiderlegs  had  had  the  weakness  to  adopt  the 
short  eeclesiustioal  coat,  knee-breeches,  and 
black  silk  stockings,  a  rather  modem  innova- 
tion, first  introduced  by  some  abbe"  anxious  to 
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show  off  liis  handsome  limbs.  The  most  serious 
man  could  not  have  refrained  from  a  smile  at 
sight  of  Spiderlegs,  with  his  head  complacently 
bent  on  one  side,  bis  sburt  cloak  tucked  up 
under  his  arm,  his  elbows  squared,  his  toes 
turned  out  tripping  forwards  with  a  sort  of 
ekip  at  every  step,  which  gave  him  a  family 
likeness  to  a  magpie  wagging  its  tail  as  it  hops 
along.- — -The  lecture  begins — Spiderlegs  is  in 
bis  professor's  desk,  wbicb  is  exactly  like  a 
pulpit.  How  often  has  he  stood  there  as  in  a 
pillory  a  mark  for  the  mocks  and  gibes  of  bis 
turbulent  class !  The  pupils,  one  after  another, 
enter  the  hall,  each  holding  his  coat-tails  under 


their  books,  and  order  and  propriety  prevailed 
throughout.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  that 
these  should  be  the  same  youths,  so  riotous  and 
unruly  in  the  morning;  and  the  man  who,  by 
his  presence  alone,  could  operate  such  a  meta- 
morphosis deserves  a  few  words  of  introduction 
to  the  reader.— Signor  Lanzi,  our  professor  of 
Latin  and  Italian  poetry,  was  a  man  about 
forty,  with  a  considerable  tendency  to  corpu- 
lence, which,  however  a  tall,  well-proportioned 
figure  carried  off  very  well.  He  wore  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  had  a  rather  high-coloured 
complexion,  and  a  countenance  expressive  of 
serene  benevolence.    Gentle  and  intelligent  was 


;ountenance  expressive  of 
Gentle  and  intelligent  was 

his  arm,  and  mimicking,  with  mock  gravity,  all  [his  smile,  and  his  voice  sweet  and  melodious  ; 
the  ridiculous  peculiarities  of  the  professor's i  but  the  influence  he  exercised  upon  bis  numer- 
gait.  Presently,  the  pupils  stand  in  a  row,  in  ous  audience  depended  chiefly  upon  that  natural 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  to  repeat  their  lesson,  refinement  of  manners  which  wins  affection 
The  lesson  is  said  admirably — not  a  word  is  while  it  imposes  involuntary  respect.    There  is 

nothing  that  so  surely  commands  reverence 
from  young  people  as  treating  them  with  a 
certain  degreo  of  regard,  which  msikes  it  a 
point  of  honour  on  their  part  to  strive  to  merit 


omitted.  The  professor  lavishes  praise  aud  en- 
couragement upon  this  extraordinary  diligence, 
amid  the  titterings,  to  him  quite  incomprehen- 
sible, of  the  whole  set ;  till  one  unlucky,  near- 
sighted fellow,  begins  to  hesitate  and  stammer.  |  the  good  opinion  indicated.  But.  perhaps,  the 
Spiderlegs  frowns.  4  Are  you  not  ashamed,'  I  circumstance  which  had  the  greatest  share  in 
cries  he.  •  to  fall  so  far  short  of  your  companions  ?  j  the  authority  and  popularity  of  our  lecturer  on 


1  nopula 

Follow  the  example  they  have  set  you.'    Re-  poetry,  was  that  of  Signor  Lanzi's  not  being  a 

priest.  Had  he  been  a  priest  or  a  monk— two 
words  synonymous  among  us  with  tyrant  and 
fool — he  would  infallilily  have  met  with  a  sys- 
tematic opposition,  and  an  amount  of  ill-will, 


ncwed  hilarity.  "'Go  nearer/  says  a  voice 
•You  ought  to  have  put  on  spectacles,'  cries 
another.    'We'll  write  larger  another  time.' 


breaks  in  a  third.    The  direction  of  all 


eyes 


leads  at  last  those  of  the  bewildered  lecturer  to  j  which  he  would  nodoubt  in  course  of  time  havo 
look  over  his  desk,  and  there  he  sees,  just  j  overcome,  though  not  without  a  struggle.  As 
beneath  him,  and  facing  the  pupils,  a  huge  he  wore  ltoots  and  a  round  bat,  instead  of  a 
paper,  with  the  lesson  of  the  day  written  in  clerical  three-cornered  one  and  black  silk  stock 


capital  letters.  He  tears  it  off  indignantly,  and 
flings  the  pieces  about  him  with  rage  The 


ings,  he  found  no  unfavourable  prepsissession 
against  him,  and  we  soon  felt  that  we  might 
yield  ourselves  to  his  guidance  without  degra- 

reasoning. 


themes  are  then  called  for,  but  scarcely  a  dozen 

out  of  fifty  can  be  collected.  Spiderlegs  exclaims  dation.  .Such  at  least  was  our  collej 
against  such  an  enormous  deficit  and  asks  of,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  iSignor  Lanzi 
those  who  have  failed  how  this  comes  about,  j  possessed  besides  intrinsic  merits  more  than 
Now  for  the  best  of  tho  joke.  One,  with  a  sufficient  to  captivate  our  young  minds.  His 
lamentable  air,  shows  his  cheek  dreadfully  j  erudition  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature  was 
swelled  from  tooth-ache,  which  was,  of  course, 1  really  prodigious,  and  he  was  very  well  versed 
a  moment  before,  in  its  natural  state.  Another  in  Areiuoology.  There  was  hardly  an  author, 
has  dislocated  his  wrist,  and  exhibits  it  to  the  Greek  or  Roman— even  the  most  obscure,  that 
profes-or.  shockingly  contracted.  A  third  raises  be  had  not  analyzed,  dissected,  passed  through 
his  fore-fiuger,  bound  round  with  a  heap  of  rag  the  crucible  of  bis  brain  ;  hardly  a  scholium  or 
— he  has  cut  himself  to  the  bone.  Others 
audaciously  assert  that  they  have  given  in  their 
theme,  and  that  it  must  have  been  mislaid,  and 
set  about  hunting  for  it,  of  course  only  creating 
disorder.    Poor  Spiderlegs  must  bo  satisfied 

with  what  he  has  got,  and  begins  to  read.  

The  professor  having  made  up  his  mind  to  this, 
his  audience  make  up  theirs,  some  to  lean  with 
their  elbows  on  their  desks  to  take  a  little  nap 
as  comfortably  as  they  can,  others  to  have  a 
game  of  draughts,  others  to  play  at  odds  or 
evens.  A  battle  with  paper  arrows  begins  be- 
tween the  day  scholars  and  the  boarders,  seated 
at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  while  the  rest, 
who  have  no  particular  occupation,  set  to  talk- 
ing, laughing,  or  quarrelling,  with  the  same 
freedom  as  if  no  professor  at  all  were  prescut.'' 


A  Popular  Pro/tutor. — "  Three  hours  later, 
the  same  hall  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such 
uproar  and  riot  in  the  morning,  presented  a 
totally  different,  and  far  more  edifving  picture. 
The  pupils  wero  bent  in  silent  attention  over  « 


a  commentary  that  be  had  not  himself 
mented  upon.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear 
•signor  Lanzi  earnestly  dissert,  for  hours,  on  the 
Caionis  antmum  alrocem  of  Horace,  or  on  the 
substitution  of  an  r  for  a  v  in  the  word  Diva. 
You  would  havo  supposed,  from  the  solemnity 
of  his  tone,  that  the  fate  of  the  whole  world 
rested  upon  the  question.  He  was  exclusive  in 
his  admiration  of  the  classics,  and  be  would 
positively  work  himself  up  to  the  point  of 
weeping  over  Pons  Jiondtma:,  splnulid  or  vitro, 
while  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare  and  Schiller 
left  him  quite  unmoved.  Indeed,  he  hated 
innovators  as  much  as  he  could  hate  anything, 
and  would,  1  believe,  willingly  have  seen  them 
consigned  to  an  auto-dti-Je.  Such  was  the  man 
who  bad  undertaken  to  make  poets  of  us." 

The  Fatlier  Rrttore.— "The  Father  Rettore 
was  a  little  old  man  of  about  seventy  years  of 
age     His  carroty  wig,  set  awrv,  his  high- 
boned  rosy  cheeks,  a  large  vein,  which  marked 
blue  line  upon  his  red  nose  always 
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crammed  with  snuff,  tended  to  render  his  ap-  proof,  and  there  wan  generally  something  of  sto- 

pearanee  rather  ridiculous  than  imposing.  And  jdicd  severity,  I  might  say,  of  harshness,  in  his 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  somewhat  grotesque  OX*  manner  ;  hut  this  rugged  exterior  concealed  ex- 
terior, never  was  monarch  in  all  his  mightiness  quisite  sensibility,  which  wo  had  more  thaa 
more  wvered  by  his  subjects  than  was  the  Ka-  |oneo  discovered.  At  the  bed-side  of  the  sick 
ther  Rettore  by  tho  turbulent  youth  confided  to  his  mask  would  fall  off,  and  the  natural  man 
his  care  ;  and  this  was  not  owing  solely  to  the  appear  :  there  ho  let  forth  all  the  treasures  of  his 
perfectly  unlimited  extent  of  his  power.  Other  \  gentle  kindness.  What  care,  what  tender  anx- 
circumstances  concurred  to  make  him  an  object  j  lety,  what  soft  solicitude !  He  would  become  a 
of  profound  respect,  such  as  an  illustrious  name  'child  again  himself,  to  bring  a  smile  upon  the 
ana  exquisitely  polished  manners,  for  which  he  Hps  of  a  sick  child.  With  what  affection  he 
was  indebted  to  a  highly  aristocrat ical,  nay,  would  make  himself  his  nurse,  watch  and  com- 
priiicely  education,  and  a  reputation  for  im-  fort  him,  and  humour  his  little  wishes  or  his 
mense  learning,  and  for  an  austerity  of  life  wor-  whims !  It  was  affecting  also  to  sec  the  good 
thy  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Wonder*  old  man  on  a  sacrament  day,  his  countenance 
ful  tales  of  the  penances  and  macerations  he  radiant,  and  shedding  tears  of  tenderness,  as  he 
was  said  to  impOM  upon  himself  circulated  in  |  prayed  for  his  beloved  children,  whom  he  be- 
tho  College,  and  were  calculated  to  strike  ourjlicvcd  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  bursts  of 
young  minds,  open  as  they  were  to  receive  [sensibility,  which  gave  an  insight  into  the 
strong  impressions  from  all  "that  rusts  above  or- 1  depths  of  his  soul,  did  not  escape  our  sharp- 
dinary  life— and  to  inspire  us  with  deep  venera-  [sighted  observation  and  mingled  with  our  awe 
tion  for  a  head  which  we  looked  upon  as  already  of  tho  Father  Rettore  the  more  tender  senti- 
encireled  with  a  halo  of  saintly  glory.  As  just  jnient  of  almost  filial  love." 
as  it  was  possible  to  be  in  Ins  situation,  kind  Now,  all  these  are  thoroughly  Italian  por- 
and  humane,  although  frequently  severe  upon  traite  t  at  of  tho  Father  Uetlor&  especially. 
system,  lull  to  the  brim  of  a  conscientious  sense  j  »k— .  mmm  Mi,  ,f ....,.„  t„  There 

per- 

liaps  not  one  of  all  tho  pedagogic  typos 
introduced  to  us  throushout  the  "first  half  of 


of  duty  this  austere  man  combined  in  himself!  I  .Aml  -Vuet  ^  are  nf*  ^"f?  to  US"  J 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  virtues  and  the  de-  'Js  PerhaP9  ,lot  °ne  of  these  figures,  and 
fects  of  a  fervent  Catholic  priest.  Unbounded 
was  his  devotion  to  the  young  flock  entrusted  to 

him,  for  whose  eternal  weal  he  considered  him-  tho  book,  that  has  not  its  oxact  Scottish  or 
self  individually  responsible  to  God  ;  but  this 'English  analogue.  The  contrast,  fur  exam- 
sense  of  responsibility  caused  him  to  carry -in-  \p\^  so  admirably  depicted,  between  the 
tolerance  to  a  pitch  ot  cruelty  worthy  of  a  Tor-  '    '  n»a „„,  p„,  anA  k;*  ™™,i.lf.  nr>A 

q«emada.inallca*esinwhich  hethought-Mit!i  ob9up?,  1  rofessor  and  his  popular  and 
or  without  reason— that  he  saw  the  slightest  of-  d»cient  colleague,  is  one  which  reproduces 
fence  to  religion.  And  such  is  the  power  ofiitse1^  with  little  variation,  in  almost  every 
any  faith  deep  and  sincere,  even  when  carried  college  or  grammar-school  in  our  own  coun- 
to  excess,  that  in  spite  of  its  effects  being  often  !  try.  Cannot  the  memory  of  every  one  of  us 
productive  of  serious  evil  to  us  we  looked  with  !  furnish  recollections  of  native  pedagogues  as 
admiration  oa  the  bent  priest,  who  at  mh  h  ..ll(surd  m  the  Gcnoesc  S piderlegs,  as  worthy 
times,  drawing  himself  fulf  up,  a<  u  by  miracle,  if  undvi  ol  as  the  Genoese  Professor 

to  bis  full  height,  would  stand  majestic  and  in- 1 


exorablc,  like  Mos<  s,  when  coming  down  from 
the  mountain  be  found  the  Israelites  worship- 
ping the  golden  calf.  Besides,  tho  Father  Ret- 
tore, in  order  the  better  to  maintain  the  mani- 
fold influenco  he  possessed,  did  not  disdain  to 
have  recourse  to  certain  tactics,  which  proved 
his  long  and  deep  experience  of  children.  A 
certain  degree  of  mystery  surrounded  all  his 
action*,  especially  the  punishments  he  inflicted. 
It  was  not  uncommon,  for  instance  that  a  sum- 
mons to  tho  presence  of  the  Father  Rettore 
should  l>e  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
individual  thus  summoned.  What  had  become 
of  1 


uf  Poetry  ?  To  our  own  memory  as  we 
write  there  rise  the  figures  of  t  iree  men, 
now  dead,  who,  were  there  a  record  of  such 
things,  ought  to  be  consigned  to  the  order 
of  academic  infamy.  There  was  Dr.  A.,  a 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  a  poor  old 
man  whogavo  us,  instead  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, a  mere  rubbish  of  scraps  pertaining  to 
no  science  in  particular,  who  was  a  source  of 
fun  to  us  all,  whom  we  pelted  with  snow 
regularly  as  tho  whiter  came,  on  whose  black 
board  we  used  to  chalk  ineffable  figures,  du- 


him  ?    Nothing  transpired  and  it  was  oty  Lfag  whose  lectures  we  sang  songs,  and 

Z>Zl teJ^i*!  i*°  us,c>nipilm0nf  }t  1  wl">*>  dialect  wo  used  to  mimic  to  his  face, 
oecamo  known  that  he  had  been,  perhaps,  mir,<L  „      „    -  -,f     ,  t,,. 

prison.  This  was  the  system  of  Venice  applied ,?  her°  was  l)r-  a  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
to  a  college.  Like  those  of  the  oracles  of  old.  I  losof ,nv>  almost  worse  still,  an  old  man  who 
so  the  awards  of  this  dreaded  monk  came  from  |  lectured  trash  to  us  out  of  manuscripts  not 
an  invisible  source ;  for  the  Father  Rettore  lived  i  his  own,  while  some  of  us  drank  bottled 
far  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  and  in  a  mys-  porter  under  the  seats,  and  whose  wits,  nov- 
terious  sphere,  from  which,  however,  his  iuflu-]er  bright,  were  all  but  absolutely  gone,  so 
ence  penetrated  everywhere,   and  at  every  that  g  ugcd  ^  ^  wi(h  mmUal  ob_ 

moment,    ins  very  rare  appearance  in  public  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  e 

became  an  event  the  more  imposing  from  its .  orations  and  total  loss  of  the  power  of  ut- 
alwavs  occurring  unexpectedly.  He  spoke  little,  ■teiance  in  the  class-room.  There  was  \)T, 
seldom  smiled,  was  very  snaring  of  praise,  C,  who  ought  to  have  taught  us  three  or  four 
which  bo  over  tompered  with  some  slight  re- !  languages,  but  in  whose  class-room  we  used 
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to  read  novels,  and  write  letters,  from  a  per- 
fectly sound  conviction  that  this  was  the 
more  judicious  expenditure  of  the  time  we 
were  obliged  to  be  in  his  company.  It  makes 
us  angry  even  now  to  think  of  how  much 
these  three  holders  of  important  Chairs  de- 
frauded ourselves  and  hundreds  more,  who 
are  now  scattered  over  the  world,  inferior  to 
what  they  might  have  been  by  all  that  the 
hours  thus  wasted  might  have  added  to  their 
culture.    Probably  the  evil  is  one  for  which 
there  can  be  no  perfect  remedy  ;  and  yet  one 
cannot  but  think  that  there  might  be  a  pro- 
vision for  rooting  out  from  our  colleges  all 
such  very  notorious  incapables.    On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  there  is  an  educational 
value  in  the  existence  in  our  Universities 
and  other  public  institutions,  of  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  such  pedagogic  humbugs.  They 
serve  at  least  as  sources  of  some  of  the  most 
rich  reminiscences  in  the  after-lives  of  those 
whose  youth  they  have  professionally  cheat- 
ed.   Ilappy,  however,  the  educational  in- 
stitution that  has  not  too  many  of  them,  and 
that  can  balance  every  Spiderlegs  and  Don 
Silvcstro  with  at  least  one  Signor  Lanzi  and 
one  Father  Bettore.    Nor,  fortunately,  are 
such  men  more  rare  than  their  opposites. 
Side  by  side  in  our  own  memory  with  the 
very  humbugs  we  have  named  stand  men  of 
a  very  different  cast,  every  thought  of  whom, 
even  yet,  is  a  new  sense  of  gratitude.  One 
man,  we  remember,  a  colleague  of  the  two 
incapables  first  mentioned,  who  was  in  all 
respects,  save  that  of  physical  appearance,  a 
very  brother  of  the  Signor  Lanzi  presented 
to  us  by  our  friend  Benoni — a  man  whose 
head  was  itself  a  type  of  the  true  Roman 
strictness  he  loved  to  expound  and  inculcate, 
whose  rendering  of  0  Fons  BandusitF  would 
have  been  a  treat  to  Horace  himself,  whose 
reproaches  for  a  false  construction  or  a  false 
quantity  made  us  feel  like  criminals  for  half 
a  day,  and  to  learn  Latin  from  whom  was  to 
be  taught  accuracy  and  research  for  ever. 
Nor,  when  he  is  remembered,  is  it  possible 
to  forget  others  to  whom,  each  after  his  own 
fashion,  a  similar  tribute  would  be  due — 
him,  for  example,  who,  while  he  taught  us 
Euclid,  reminded  us,  by  figure  and  charac- 
ter, of  Aristidcs ;  or  him,  whose  warm  heart 
and  enthusiasm  made  us  lovo  Homer  and 
Sophooles  for  his  sake  as  well  as  for  their 
own  ;  or  him,  the  weak-voiced,  strong-armed 
eccentric,  who  led  us  so  cursorily,  but  so 
beautifully,  over  the  field  of  general  physics, 
whose  real  opinions  bafiled  all  investigation, 
who  called  us  blackguards  to  our  faces,  made 
sly  hits  at  the  idola  fori  of  our  neighbourhood, 
and  so  first  taught  us  to  doubt  and  to  ques- 
Of  these,  some  were  men  hardly 
I  a  local  circle  within 


which  their  useful  lives  had  been  spent ;  but 
they  were  men  who,  if  a  right  note  were  ta 
ken  of  such  things,  should  have  been  sought 
out  for  public  and  conspicuous  houour. 
Whether  in  Italy  or  Great  Britain  there  is 
no  more  deserving  functionary  iu  a  Com- 
monwealth than  a  conscientious  and  able 
teacher ;  and  it  might  be  made  a  test  of  the 
social  condition  of  states  how  many  such 
functionaries  they  have,  and  what  scope  is 
given  to  them. 

Piedmont,  thirty  years  ago,  if  we  may- 
trust  the  representation  of  its  educational  in- 
stitutions given  in  the  pages  before  us,  would 
have  stood  very  ill  the  application  of  such  a 
test.    The  Signor  Lanzi,  aud  the  Father 
1'ettore  of  the  Royal  College  of  Genoa 
were,  it  is  clear,  exceptional  phenomena — 
instances  rather  of  how  good  men  may  lurk 
as  anomalies  under  any  system,  or  even  be 
cast  constitutionally  in  the  mould  of  the 
worst  system,  than  of  the  proper  character 
and  bearing  of  the  system  with  which  they 
were  associated.    And  here  we  are  remind- 
ed, in  spite  of  such  international  resem- 
blances as  we  have  noted,  that  it  is  to  school- 
life  in  a  despotic  country  that  we  are  intro- 
duced in  the  pages  before  us.  Whoever 
wishes  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  system  of  education  in  a  free  and 
that  in  a  despotic  country,  ought  to  read  the 
account  which  our  author  gives  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Royal  College  of  Genoa  un- 
der the  rule  of  Somaschi  Friars.  The  essence 
of  the  difference  soon  appears.    In  a  free 
country,  education,  as  we  know  too  well, 
may  be  deficient  enough  in  quantity,  and 
bad  enough  in  kind  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
supplied  to  those  who  can  procure  it  as  some- 
thing good  and  desirablo  in  itself,  and  the 
end  and  direction  of  such  education  are  de- 
termined no  farther  than  they  may  happen 
to  be  by  the  general  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  general  ideas,  be  they  truths 
or  prejudices,  which  float  in  the  whole  social 
atmosphere.    In  a  despotic  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  education,  where  it  is  administer- 
ed at  all,  is  administered  as  something  which 
is  dangerous,  but  which  cannot  be  withheld  ; 
and  the  end,  amount,  and  direction  of  such 
education,  arc  determined  by  the  one  blast- 
ing thought,  of  how  it  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  conservation  of  despotism  itself, 
as  represented  in  a  set  of  arrangements  not 
spontaneously  adopted  by  the  community, 
but  let  down  into  it,  and  tied  over  it,  as  an 
entirely  separate  interest.     Such  preemi- 
nently, is  education  in  Italy.    In  every  part 
of  Italy,  with  some  exception  now  in  favour 
of  Piedmont,  what  is  called  the  government, 
is  something  extraneous  to  the  people,  some- 
thing tied  down  over  them  as  an  entirely 
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separate  interest;  and  such  education  as 

cannot  be  withheld  is  ordered,  stinted,  cor- 
rupted, supervised  to  the  one  end  of  not 
loosening  or  of  farther  strengthening  the 
wretched  bonds  by  whieh  this  incubus  holds 
itself  from  being  flung  off*.  Worst  of  all,  it 
has  been  reserved  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  herein  untrue  to  that  ancient 
ideal  of  Catholicism  which  was  proclaimed 
by  their  own  Ilildcbrand,  and  which,  with 
all  its  faults,  contemplated  a  very  different 
function  for  the  Church  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  than  that  of  being  the  lackey  of  secu- 
lar tyrants — it  has  been  reserved  for  this 
priesthood  to  assume  the  office  of  the  thus 
degraded  schoolmaster.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  !  A  priesthood  teaching,  as  the  the- 
ory is,  that  the  great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  lias  left  as  a  deposit  of  his  past  pre- 
sence and  footing  on  our  planet,  an  institu- 
tion called  the  Papacy,  and  that  it  is  for  this 
institution  to  control  the  thoughts  of  men, 
and  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  by  virtuo  of 
its  connexion  with  the  unseen  world  of  truth, 
new  intellectual  irradiations,  and  new  moral 
decrees,  till  the  earth,  swimming  in  factitious 
beauty,  shall  near  the  goal  of  the  Eternal — 
this  were  a  sight  to  awaken  ehivalrous  respect 
eveu  in  those  to  whom  the  theory  itself 
seemed  but  a  fallacy  and  delusion.  But 
where,  save  in  the  dreams  of  a  few  English 
neophytes,  who  are  carrying  more  into  Ca- 
tholicism than  they  are  deriving  out  of  it,  is 
such  a  priesthood  now  I  The  characteristic 
intellectual  work  of  clerical  Catholicism 
proper,  at  the  present  hour,  is  to  write  cate- 
chisms of  despotisms,  such  as  the  Austrian* 
compel  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  Italy, 
and  otherwise  to  theorize  everywhere  for  the 
conservation  of  a  particular  type  of  secular 
government.  And  this  definition  will  hold 
good  until  Jesuitism  shall  show  that  it  has  a 
programme  of  its  own,  distinct  from  the 
more  design  of  converting  the  nations  to  the 
rule  of  the  actual  Papacy. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  author's  pic- 
ture of  Italian  school-life,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  practice  of  despotic  governments  in 
the  matter  of  education,  is  the  account  he 
gives  of  what  may  be  termed  the  university 
portion  of  the  career  of  his  friend  Benoni. 
At  the  time  when  Benoni  is  supposed  to 
leave  the  Royal  College  and  to  enter  on  this 
portion  of  his  career,  the  University  of  Ge- 
noa, which,  with  that  of  Turin,  had  been 
closed  in  consequenco  of  the  insurrectionary 
movement  in  Piedmont  in  1821,  had  just 
been  re-opened  under  a  now  code  of  regula- 
tions. In  several  chapters,  accordingly,  the 
author  makes  it  his  aim,  partly  by  historical 
details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  regulations, 
partly  by  humorous  accounts  of  the  shifts  to 


which  his  hero  and  otheT  young  men  were 

put  in  order  to  comply  with  these  regula- 
tions, to  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  the  youth  of 
Italy  when  they  reach  a  period  of  life  when 
they  can  think  and  judge  for  themselves. 
In  these  chapters  we  have  some  additional, 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  authentic  portraits 
of  Italian  officials — in  particular,  a  most 
graphic  portrait  of  a  Mr.  Merlini,  Acting 
Commissioner  for  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  a  perfect  lynx  of  despotism. 

Referring  to  the  story  itself  for  the  facts, 
let  us  only  note  the  impressions  they  give 
us,  as  to  the  real  effect  on  the  young  men 
themselves,  of  the  system  of  education  pur- 
sued in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Italy. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  Italians  in  good 
circumstances  do,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  system,  succeed  in  being  educated, 
and  even,  in  some  respects,  well  educated. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  the  article  of  scienco, 
and  especially  of  science  as  either  stimu- 
lating to  intellectual  generalisation,  or 
trenching  on  social  practice,  that  formal 
Italian  education  is  most  deficient.  The 
priests  do  not  seem  to  be  jealous  of  geome- 
try, nor  would  they  repress  a  decided  bent 
to  anatomy,  to  optics,  or  to  hydraulics; 
but  they  would  rather  not  have  a  Licbig 
among  their  pupils,  much  less  a  political 
economist.  In  the  articlo  of  traditional 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to 
be  less  wary.  Young  men  belonging  to 
wealthy  families  may,  it  is  probable,  be  as 
well  grounded  in  the  classics,  and  in  all  the 
learning  of  archeology,  in  Italy  as  any  where 
else.  Literary  taste,  skill  in  verification, 
and  the  like,  seem  to  be  even  encouraged  ; 
and  in  the  native  eountry  of  modern  art,  it 
would  be  hard  if  there  were  not  the  means 
of  sufficient  culture  both  to  practical  excel- 
lence in  music  and  painting,  aud  to  a  w  ide- 
spread and  genial  dilettantism.  In  short, 
whether  it  is  that,  even  where  priests  are 
the  schoolmasters,  there  is  a  certain  routine 
of  valuable  studies  w  hich  custom  and  the 
prescription  of  ages  make  sacred  and  inevit- 
able, or  whether  it  is  that  there  are  always 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  like  the  Signor 
Lanzi  and  the  Father  Rettore  to  keep  young 
men  hard  at  work  within  the  permitted 
range,  or  whether  it  is  that  there  are  in 
Italy  sufficient  means  of  education  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  schools,  extending 
oven  to  liberty  of  access  for  the  few  to  pro- 
hibited books  of  foreign  aud  native  literature, 
it  is  certain,  that  if  the  young  men  of  the 
wealthier  classes  in  Italy  consented  to  bo 
mere  book-worms  or  dilettanti,  they  might 
go  on  as  comfortably  as  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  But  they  will  not  consent  to  this ; 
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and  here  lies  the  difference.  We  wrong 
them  in  expecting  that  they  should.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  us  in  a  land  like  ours, 
where  we  may  rave  on  platforms  if  we  like, 
and  plunge  up  to  the  neck  in  polities  of  any 
colour,  to  affect  the  philosophy  of  a  Goethe, 
sneer  at  the  life  of  platforms  and  politicians, 


can  gratify  theirsecret  glee  in  doing  spite  to 
the  priests.  Thousands  of  Italians  are  free- 
thinkers aud  blasphemers  literally  out  of  a 
spirit  of  revenge.  That  antagonism  to  what 
seems  unworthy  of  belief  which,  in  a  free 
country,  where*  it  can  have  a  natural  outlet, 
assumes  the  mild  form  of  speculative  dissent 


and  preach  the  calm  and  sober  culture  of  the  |  tempered  by  social  respect,  assumes  in  Italy 
individual.  The  calm  and  sober  culture  of.  rather  the  form  of  secret  orgies  of  sceptical 
the  individual  !    The  luxury  of  ennui  to  a  i  conference,  of  bigotry  against  bigotry,  of 


man  fatigued  with  work,  tho  post-prandial 
appetite  for  nothing  but  wine  and  walnuts! 
But  a  nation  doomed  to  ennui  as  its  one 
occupation,  served  with  wine  and  walnuts 
us  its  only  food  !  We  have  lost  the  right 
English  spirit  in  contemplating  such  matters. 
There  is  a  cant,  it  may  be,  in  these  everlast- 
ing disquisitions  on  freedom,  with  which  the 
world  resounds  ;  but  in  our  horror  of  such 
cant,  and  our  speculative  disgust  with  the 


underground  plot  and  organization  to  create, 
within  a  society  all  permeated  by  priests, 
auother  and  esoteric  society  into  which 
nothing  priestly  can  penetrate.  And  so,  on 
and  on  rolls  life  in  Italy,  one  generation  of 
young  men  succeeding  another,  each,  while 
it  is  young,  going  through  its  course  of 
hatred  to  the  priests,  and  each,  as  age  and 
respectability  grow  upon  it,  succumbing  to 
these  very  priests,  confessing  to  them,  being; 


platitudes  of  demagogy,  are  w  e  not  begin- 1  married  by  them,  and  shrived  by  them,  and 
ning  to  lose  sight  of  tho  grand  old  truth  carried  by  them  to  their  duly  consecrated 
which  the  word  freedom  does  recognise,  and  graves.  The  women  and  the  peasantry  form 
to  strike  a  note  that  is  weak  and  false  ?    O  in  Italy,  as  in  every  other  Catholic  country, 


for  one  hour  of  a  Milton  to  sound  anew  the 
trumpet-blast,  to  refresh  au  intellectual 
world  sick  with  too  much  Goethe,  and  to 
teach  how  much  better  for  tho  mind  of  man 
even  the  jars  and  broils  of  liberty,  than  the 
peace  of  priests,  with  pictures,  dance,  and 
song  !  Italy  may  come  round  at  some  time 
to  the  calm  and  sober  culture  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  at  prosent,  what  she  craves  is  a  little 
freedom  to  choose  the  opposite.  Right  or 
wrong,  tho  youth  of  Italy  are  not  content  to 
be  either  mere  book-worms  or  mere  dilet- 
tanti, even  should  the  liberty  of  private  reli- 
gious scepticism  be  added  in  the  most 
nbundant  measure.  Hence  a  universal  spirit 
of  rebellion,  such  as  no  other  country  can 
parraliel,  against  the  entire  system  under 


tho  permanent  social  menstruum  in  which 
the  scepticism  of  the  educated  men  is  lost 
and  dissolved  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
Hut  already  in  Italy  tho  entire  social 
mass  begins  to  be  pervaded  with  what 
is  virtually  an  anti-Papal  feeling  ;  and  if  the 
Pope  wishes  to  live  in  a  really  Catholio 
country,  ho  ought  to  leave  Italy  very  soon, 
and  take  up  his  abode  in  Ireland. 

It  is  a  common  observation  of  those  who 
have  opportunities  of  watching  the  youth  of 
a  country  or  of  a  district,  in  tho  aggregate, 
for  any  number  of  years,  that  talent  and 
energy  are  not  diffused  in  equal  proportions 
over  equal  parts  of  a  given  period,  but  seem 
rather  to  come  in  irregular  waves.  Ask  any 
veteran  teacher,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 


which  they  are  educated.  With  all  that i such  has  been  his  experience,  and  that,  in 
they  do  contrive  to  acquiro  by  way  of  cul-  j  looking  back,  he  can  fix  on  tho  precise  year 


turc  under  that  system,  they  feel  that  they 
are  systematically  wronged.  With  the 
instinct  of  many  generations  in  them,  they 
chafe  and  revolt  under  a  system  which  seeks 
to  train  them  up  so  that  they  shall  be  pas- 
sive  slaves  of  the  governments  that  are  tied 


or  years  when  his  class  contoined  a  greater 
galaxy  of  talent  than  ever  before  or  since. 
Whether  it  is  tliat  there  is  a  kind  of  conta- 
gion  operating  among  young  men,  so  that, 
where  there  is  one  youth  of  any  special  bent, 
others  aro  leavened  all  round  him,  or  w  hether, 


down  over  them.  Above  all,  they  hate  their!  as  is  more  probable,  the  reason  lies  in  a 
schoolmasters.  There  is  something  terrible,  I  more  general  law,  according  to  which,  as  the 
somei  hing  passing  all  that  wo  in  England  j  vegetable  crops  of  certain  physical  years 
know  of  hatred,  in  the  hatred  with  which  j  are  unusually  fine,  so  certain  years,  taken 
every  educated  young  Italian  regards  a  |  after  a  moral  measure,  arc  characterized  by 
priest.  A  priest — only  hear  tho  tone  of;  a  better  than  average  condition  of  human 
mingled  contempt,  loathing,  and  suspicion  I  nerve,  certain  it  is  that  this  fact  of  undula- 
with  which  a  young  Italian  pronounces  theUion,  of  unequal  concentration  of  talent  and 
name  !  And  hence  in  Italy  it  is  the  delight  I  spirit  in  particular  times  and  places,  may  be 
of  young  men  to  complete  their  own  educa-' observed  both  on  the  large  scale  and  on  the 


tion  by  plunging  into  whatever  regions  of 
thought  or  investigation  are  under  sacerdotal 
prohibition,  and  by  running  riot  in  all  that 


small.  Now,  connecting  the  representations 
of  tho  work  before  us,  w  ith  what  we  chance 
to  know  of  the  real  basis  of  fact  in  the  history 
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of  Italy  on  which  those  representations  rest, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the 
years  1830-33,  about  which  time  our  friend 
Lorenzo  Benoni,  leaving  his  studies  at  the 
University  behind  him,  is  represented  as 
beginning  life  in  Genoa  on  his  own  account, 
as  a  young  lawyer,  must  havo  been,  if  not 
for  all  Piedmont,  at  least  for  Genoa  and  its 
neighbourhood,  precisely  one  of  these  epochs 
of  unusual  flower.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in- 
deed, already  well  known,  that  no  city  has 
contributed  so  many  men  conspicuous  in 
recent  Italian  politics  as  Genoa.  The  fact 
might  be  susceptible  of  explanation  were  we 
to  consider  duly  the  peculiar  relation  of 
Genoa  during  the  last  forty  years  to  the 
Sardinian  kingdom,  and  again  the  peculiar 
relation  of  that  kingdom  to  Italy  in  general. 
Suffice  it  here  to  remind  our  readers,  that, 
until  the  year  1S48,  the  Sardinian  or  Pied- 
montese kingdom  was  under  a  despotism 
both  military  and  ecclesiastical,  which  gave 
Its  subjects  ample  opportunities  of  personally 
studying  the  common  problem  of  the  whole 
peninsula  ;  that  the  natural  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  the  Piedmontese  proper,  have  a 
peculiar  and  rather  hard  type  of  character, 
distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
Italians  ;  and  again  that  the  Genoese, 
politically  compatriots  of  the  Piedmontese 
since  IS  15.  have  elements  in  them,  more 
especially  the  proud  republican  memories 
of  a  thousand  years,  distinguishing  them 
from  the  Piedmontese,  and  qualifying  them 
to  think  and  act,  under  the  conditions  of 
their  new  combination,  in  an  original  and 
influential  manner. 

Leaving  these  hints  to  suggest  what  they 
mav,  let  us  fancy  the  one  Genoese  in  whose 
fortunes  we  arc  at  present  interested,  as  he 
walked  about  his  native  city,  laden  with  his 
last  University  honours,  and  with  the  poor 
prospects  of  a  Genoese  lawyer  before  him, 
in  the  year  1830.  He  has*  his  otfice  in  his 
father's  house,  where  he  and  his  brothers 
live,  petted  by  a  mother  whom  they  all  love, 
and  enduring  not  a  little  from  the  tetchy  tem- 
per of  their  father,  who  is  secretly  proud  of 
them,  but  hardly  sees  what  is  to  become  of 
them  all,  and  is  in  constant  dread  of  their 
getting  into  scrapes  with  the  authorities. 
The  brothers,  especially  two  of  them,  Cesar 
and  Lorenzo,  who  are  nearly  of  the  same 
ago,  are  constant  companions,  and  havo  much 
time  on  their  hands — Cajsar  having  as  little 
to  do  as  a  physician,  as  Ixweuzo  has  as  a 
lawyer.  They  read  books,  they  walk  out, 
they  play  billiards,  they  go  to  balls  and  the- 
atres; they  enjoy  the  moonlight  and  the 
lovely  night-expanse  of  sea,  smoking  their 
cigars  on  the  bridge  of  Carignano  as  long  as 
the  carabineers,  the  detested  police  of  Ge- 


noa, will  let  thorn  stay  out  of  bed  ;  they  do 
all  that  honest  youths  can  to  reconcile  the 
hopofulness  and  buoyant  spirit  of  youth  in 
general  with  the  chronic  ennui  to  which 
youth  in  Italy  is  subject.  It  is  hard  work. 
At  every  step  they  are  dogged  by  a  carabi- 
neer, or  meet  the  sinister  face  of  a  Jesuit, 
or  have  to  command  the  hot  Italian  pride 
rising  in  their  hearts  as  they  encounter  the 
instilling  glance  of  an  Austrian  officer,  or 
are  reminded  in  one  of  a  thousand  wavs  of 
the  miserable  meshes  under  which  the  soci- 
ety of  which  they  are  a  part  lies  bound  and 
enthralled.  In  these  circumstances  they 
find  a  resource  in  what  in  Italy  exists  in  all 
the  forse  of  a  real  passion — friendship. 
Precisely  as  tho  state  of  society  in  Italy  de- 
velops types  of  treachery,  meanness,  cow- 
ardliness, and  cruelty,  more  pure  and  exag- 
gerated than  are  found  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, so,  on  the  other  hand,  operating  on  na- 
tures of  better  material,  it  produces  charac- 
ters in  which  the  virtues  of  honour,  fidelity, 
courage,  and  gentleness,  are  pushed  to  the 
degree  of  romance.  "What  we  call  friend- 
ship in  England  would  hardly  answer  to  tho 
Italian  definition  of  the  word.  When  an 
Italian  brings  himself  to  say  Tu  to  a  man, 
thus  acknowledging  him  as  his  friend,  it  is  a 
kind  of  paction  of  lifo  and  death  between 
the  two— purse,  thoughts,  secrets  are  thence- 
forth in  common  between  them.  Such  was 
the  friendship  formed  between  our  two 
brothers  and  a  young  fellow-townsman  with 
whom  about  this  time  they  became  ac- 

r tinted,  and  who  thenceforward  figures  in 
history  under  the  name  of  Fantasio. 
This  remarkable  person  is  thus  describe  d  : — 

"  Fantasio  was  my  elder  by  one  year.  Ho 
had  a  finely-shaped  head,  the  forehead  spacious 
and  prominent,  and  eyes  black  as  jet.  at  times 
darting  lightning.  His  complexion  was  a  palo 
olive,  and  his  features,  remarkably  striking  alto- 
gether, were  set,  so  to  speak,  in  a  profusion  of 
flowing  black  hair,  which  he  wore  rather  long. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance,  grave  and 
almost  severe,  was  softened  by  a  smile  of  great 
sweetness,  mingled  with  a  certain  shrewdness, 
betraying  a  rich  comic  vein.  11c  spoke  well  and 
fluently,  and  when  he  warmed  upon  a  subject, 
there  was  a  fascinating  power  in  his  eyes,  his 
gestures,  his  voice,  his  wholo  bearing,  that  was 
quite  irresistible.  His  life  was  one  of  retirement 
and  study ;  the  amusement*  common  with  young 
men  of  his  age  had  no  attraction  for  him.  His 
library,  his  cigar,  his  coffee;  some  occasional 
walks,  rarely  in  the  day  time,  and  always  in  sol- 
itary places,  more  frequently  in  the  evening  and 
hy  moonlight,— such  were  his  only  pleasure*. 
His  morals  were  irreproachable,  his  conversation 
was  always  chaste.  If  any  of  the  young  com- 
panions he  gathered  round  him  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  some  wanton  jest,  or  expression  of 
double  meaning.  Fantasio — God  bless  him! — 
would  put  an  immediato  stop  to  it  by  wane  one 
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which  never  failed  of  its  effect.  Such 
the  influence  that  the  purity  of  his  life,  and 
his  incontestable  superiority,  gave  to  bim.  Fan- 
tasio was  well  versed  in  history,  and  in  the  litera- 
ture not  only  of  his  own  hut  of  foreign  countries. 
Shnk-pearc,  Byron,  Goethe,  Schiller,  were  an 
familiar  to  him  as  Dante  and  Alfieri.  Spare  and 
thin  in  body  ho  had  an  indefatigably  active 
mind ;  he  wrote  much  and  well  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  there  was  hardly  a  subject  he 
had  not  attempted, — historical  essays,  literary 
criticisms,  tragedies,  &c.  A  passionate  lover  of 
liberty  under  every  shape,  there  breathed  in  his 
fiery  soul  an  indomitable  spirit  of  revolt  against 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  every  sort..  Kind, 
feeling,  generous,  never  did  he  refuse  advice  or 
service,  and  his  library,  amply  furnished,  as  well 
as  his  well-filled  purse,  were  "always  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  friends.  Perhaps  he  was  rather 
fond  of  displaying  the  brilliancy  of  his  dialectic 
powers  at  the  expense  of  good  sense,  by  main- 
taining occasionally  strange  paradoxes.  1'erhaps 
there  was  a  slight  touch  of  affectation  in  his  in- 
variably black  dress :  and  his  horror  of  apparent 
shirt  -collars  was  certainlv  somewhat  exagger- 
ated J  but,  take  him  all  fn  all,  he  was  a  noble 
lad  — To  him  I  owe  having  really  read  and 
enjoyed  Dante.  Many  a  time,  before  having 
made  acquaintance  with  Fantasio,  I  had  taken 
up  the  Dtvii,a  Commedia  with  the  firm  determi- 
nation of  going  through  the  whole  of  it ;.  but 
soon  recoiling  from  its  difficulties  I  had  given 
up  the  task,  and  contented  myself  with  reading 
those  portions  of  the  great  poem  which  are  most 
famous,  and  the  l>eautics  of  which  are  most 
popular.  In  a  word,  I  had  only  sought  amuse- 
ment in  Dante.  Fantasio  taught  me  to  look 
there  for  instruction  and  the  ennobling  of  my 
faculties.  I  drank  deeply  at  this  source  of  pro- 
found thought  and  generous  emotion,  and  from 
that  time  the  name  of  Italy,  which  recurs  so 
often  in  the  book,  became  sacred  to  me,  and 
made  my  very  heart  beat." 

Fantasio  and  the  two  brothers  become 
from  this  time  the  principal  figures  in  a 
group  or  clique  of  young  mon,  including 
some  of  the  most  promising  of  the  educated 
youth  of  Genoa.  Lorenzo  is  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  tall,  thin,  dark,  and  with 
an  expression  of  languor  in  his  countenance, 
which  easily  brighteus  up,  and  changes  for 
the  better.  Caesar,  a  year  older,  and  to 
whom  Fantasio  is  more  strongly  attached 
than  even  to  Ix>rcnzo,  is  less  tall,  but  stouter 
and  better  proportioned,  with  a  healthy  glow 
in  his  cheeks,  and  clustering  chesnut  hair. 
Other  figures  in  the  group  are — a  youth 
named  Alfred,  I^orenzo's  fdua  Achates  at 
school ;  and  a  youth  named  Sforza,  a  daring, 
6trange,  resolute  being,  who,  even  as  a  boy, 
had  shewn  himself  a  born  leader  when  firm 
will  and  action  were  required,  whose  hopes 
in  professional  life  had  been  blasted  by  his 
expulsion  from  school  for  a  fray  against  the 
friars,  and  who,  though  poor  as  a  rat,  and 
living  frugally  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing, 


want  of  it    There  is  besides  another  youth, 

Vadoni,  an  unfortunate  wretch,  who  had 
been  compelled  by  a  miserly  uncle  to  em- 
brace the  priestly  office  against  his  will; 
and  from  time  to  time  thoro  appears  also  a 
youth,  of  high  aristocratic  birth,  named  "  the 
Prince,"  who  figures  rather  equivocally  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  story,  where  he  is  already 
introduced  to  us  as  Lorenzo's  enemy  and 
rival  at  school.  These,  we  believe,  are  not 
imaginary  portraits,  but  all  portraits  from 
the  life.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  at  all  events, 
for  such  as  have  the  clue,  to  recognise  the 
original  of  Fantasio  in  a  man  not  unknown 
at  the  present  day  in  the  history  of  Europe* 
The  portrait  is  not  without  a  dash  of  criti- 
cism in  it,  as  if  years  and  events  had  made 
Lorenzo  no  longer  exactly  what  he  onco  was 
to  Fantasio,  nor  Fantasio  what  he  once  was 
to  Lorenzo:  and  yet,  if  our  identification 
of  the  portrait  with  the  original  is  correct, 
what  a  tribute  is  paid  to  a  man  now  much 
maligned  in  Europe,  in  the  fascinating  pic- 
ture given  in  these  pages  of  the  young 
Fantasio  of  Genoa,  so  pure,  so  good,  so 
noble ! 

From  walks  and  talks  together,  from  read* 
ings  of  Dante,  from  discussions  of  the  great 
question  of  Classicism  or  Romanticism  then 
agitating  the  literary  world,  from  projects  of 
literary  journals  in  the  interest  of  the  Ro- 
mantic school,  to  be  published  at  Florence, 
where  the  censorship  was  less  strict  than  m 
Piedmont — little  wonder  if  the  thoughts  of 
Fantasio  and  his  friends  turned  at  last  most 
decisively  to  Italian  politics.  Indeed,  of 
what  else  could  an  Italian  think  .'  His 
country,  its  wrongs,  its  hopes  of  emancipa* 
tion — from  generation  to  generation  this  had 
been  the  one  thought  of  every  honourable 
Italian  breast,  a  thought  to  be  quenched,  per- 
haps, in  some  by  the  cares  of  life  as  they 
grew  older,  and  to  be  drowned  by  others  in 
the  feeble  pleasures  of  literary  dilettantism, 
but  ever  ready  to  burst  out  afresh,  and 
never,  never  to  be  extinct  in  all.  Full  of 
this  chronic  thought,  and  cherishing  in  a  no- 
bler form  than  usual  that  hatred  of  priest 
hood  and  tyranny  into  which  all  Italians  arc, 
as  we  have  said,  schooled  and  driven,  it  was 
reserved  for  our  Genoese  group  of  friends  to 
feel  called,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
to  put  their  thoughts  in  practice.  A  glorious 
example  was  beforo  them  in  tho  successful 
strugglo  by  which  the  Greeks  had  won  their 
freedom.  Why  should  not  Italy  do  what 
Greece  had  done?  What  was  wanting  in 
Italy  that  Greece  had  possessed  ?  One  thing 
only — a  Hetaireia  like  that  which  had  done 
so  much  for  Greece;  a  secret  association  of 
patriotic  souls,  bound  by  a  common  purpose, 


vuuld  never  borrow  ruoucy  or  confess  the  and  connecting  all  parts  of  Italy  with  each 
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other  !  Such  was  the  first  step  of  Fantasio 
and  his  friends  in  their  progress  towards  the 
dangerous  career  of  political  conspiracy; 
and  for  months,  both  in  Genoa,  and  in  the 
quiet  and  beautiful  valley  of  San  Secondo, 
to  which  they  often  retire  to  be  out  of  the 
bustle  of  town,  the  one  subject  of  their  con- 
versations  is  the  possibility  of  founding  an 
Italian  Hetaireia.  Lorenzo  and  his  brother 
are  watched  by  a  kind  and  eccentric  uncle 
John,  who  holds  a  commercial  situation  in 
Genoa,  and  who,  perceiving  what  is  in  the 
wind,  takes  every  opportunity  of  lecturing 
his  nephews  on  the  folly  of  expecting  to  turn 
society  like  a  pancake,  t'nele  John's  maxim 
is  that  the  only  thing  is  for  every  individual 
in  his  own  sphere  to  be  as  goid  and  to  do 
as  much  good  as  ho  can ;  and  he  openly  de- 
clares that  if  he  was  sure  that,  the  first  shop 
he  entered,  he  should  bo  asked  only  the  cor- 
rect price  or  thereabouts  for  any  article  he 
wanted  to  buy,  he  would  think  that  moral 
change  a  more  important  conquest  for  the 
country  than  all  the  institutions  of  Sparta 
and  of  Athens  to  boot.  But,  after  all,  his 
heart  goes  with  the  boys ;  and,  had  he  bocn 
Goethe  himself  instead  of  only  uncle  John, 
his  preachings  could  have  had  little  chance 
with  Italian  flesh  and  blood,  daily  revolted 
by  the  workings  of  a  government  character- 
ized since,  in  the  words  of  even  so  calm  a 
man  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  systematic  set- 
tiDU  up  of  the  negation  of  God. 

We  cannot  here  trace  the  successive  steps 
of  the  friends,  led  and  agitated  by  the  burn- 
ing enthusiasm  of  Fantasio,  in  their  search 
after  the  Italian  Hetaireia.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  at  first  they  fling  themselves  into  the 


which  stopped  the  investigations  of  the  po- 
ice  at  the  very  point  when  they  might  have 
led  to  death  and  ruin  to  all  concerned,  Fan- 
tasio is  released,  on  the  condition  of  his  im- 
mediate exile  to  France.  He  leaves  his 
little  group  of  friends,  and  takes  up  his 
abode  in  Marseilles.  And  here  for  a  little 
while  the  work  of  conspiracy  is  at  an  end ; 
and  in  lieu  of  it  lovo  goes  on.  But  soon 
there  comes  a  messenger  with  a  packet  from 
Fantasio,  announcing  that  as  a  refugee  he 
has  not  been  idle*  that  the  rudiments  of  a 
new  organization  have  been  formed  by  him 
among  his  fellow-refugees,  and  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  friends  he  has  left  behind  him 
in  Genoa  to  give  edict  and  body  to  this  or- 
ganization by  spreading  it  throughout  Pied- 
mont and  Italy.  Here  the  memoir  before 
us  becomes  actual  and  autheutio  history. 
Afterdeliberation,  the  suggestion  of  Fantasio 
is  taken  up ;  Caisar,  his  bosom-friend,  be- 
comes his  substitute  as  the  soul  of  the  pro- 
jected enterprise;  and  Lorenzo,  Sloiza, 
Alfred,  Count  Alberto,  Vadoni,  with  two 
new  associates — Adriano  Stella,  a  merchant 
well  known  on  the  Genoese  Exchange,  and 
his  brother  Lazzarino,  captain  of  a  trading 
vessel, — are  grouped  around  Caisar  as  his 
coadjutors  and  ministers.  To  these  is 
added,  after  a  little  while,  a  young  cavalry 
officer,  named  Vittorio.  The  work  of  or- 
ganization now  goes  on  in  right  earnest ;  it 
is  no  longer  a  set  of  youths  dreaming  and 
longing;  it  is  a  formidable  conspiracy, 
amply  provided  with  resources,  and  growing 
in  dimensions  every  day.  We  here  quote 
our  author — 

"  In  six  months  of  incessant  labour,  we  had 


arms  of  Carbonarism,  a  system  of  secret  obtained  results  at  which  we  were  ourselves  as- 
sociation, dating  its  origin  from  the  f  tonished.  Not  ft  single  town  of  any  importance 
Neapolitan  movements  consequent  on  the, in  the  kingdom,  but  had  its  committee  at  work; 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  which,  at .  not  a  considerable  village  that  lacked  its  props* 


this  time,  after  being  dormant  for  some  years,  PMldirt  Wc  Lad  »»ccceded 

"     ..*„  nf  I  ing  regular  and  sure  means  of  communication 
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was  again  recruiting  its  ranks  in  all  part 
Italy.  This  connexion  with  the  Carbonari 
brings  a  new  personage  on  the  field — a 
Count  Alberto;  and  with  him,  his  sister, 
and  a  long  and  trying  love-episode  for  poor 
Lorenzo.  But  our  friends  soon  become 
disgusted  with  Carbonarism,  which  proves 
itself,  in  their  experience  of  it,  to  be  more 
a  mummery  than  a  reality ;  so  that  they 
havo  to  look  about  among  themselves  for 
the  elements  of  a  better  Hetaireia— all  the 
more  necessary  at  a  moment  when  the 
French  Revolution  of  July  seemed  to  hold 


Su7o^more"t7the  SnV\he~8ignarof  faring  class,  the  second  among  the  nobility. 

To  render  justice  to  every  one, 


emancipation.  They  are  scheming  and 
arranging  such  an  association,  when,  O 
horror !  Fantasio  is  arrested.  It  is  a  mo- 
ment of  intense  anxiety,  but  at  last,  by  an 
unexpected  conjunction  of  circumstances 


between  the  eeveral  committees  in  the  interior, 
and  we  corresponded  abroad,  through  affiliated 
travellers,  with  Tuscany  and  Home,  through 
Leghorn  and  Civita  Yecchia,  and  so  on  to 
Naples.  The  number  of  adepts  had  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent,  that  we  soon  felt  the  necessity 
of  slackening  the  impulse.  People  of  all  clashes 
joined  ue— nobles,  commoners,  lawyers,  men 
employed  under  Government,  merchant  cap- 
tains, sailors,  artisans,  priests,  and  monks. 
Among  these  last  named,  my  old  friend  Vadoni, 
now  one  of  our  sect,  pushed  on  propagandism 
indefatigably,  as  did  our  colleagues  Adriano 
Stella  and  the  Prince,  the  first  among  the 


I 

must  say  that  devotion"  and  self  sacrifice  were 
the  order  of  the  day  in  all  ranks.  Surely  the 
hour  appointed  by  Providence  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Italy  wan  not  yet  at  hand,  since  such  a 
combination  of  perseverance,  self-denial,  batel- 
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licence,  and  activity  in  this  cause,  were  destin- 
ed to  fail  in  the  attempt !  It  must  also  be  al- 
lowed that  the  directing  committee  at  Marseille* 
gave  us  good  assistance.  Thanks  to  their 
agency,  the  crows  of  our  merchant-vessels 
which  traded  to  Marseilles  returned  well  indoc- 
trinated and  enthusiastic ;  and  in  nlmost  all  the 
steam  boats  that  plied  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  we  hnd  confidential  agents, 
chared  to  carry  to  the  different  ports  along 
their  line,  not  only  letters,  but  bales  of  printed 
political  papers,  which  were  thus  introduced  to 

bo  afterwards  distributed  inland  

But  it  was  specially  in  a  lino  hitherto  unexplor- 
ed—I  mean  in  the  army — that  the  progress  of 
the  Association  was  most  remarkable.  Vittorio, 
the  young  artillery  officer  to  whom  Ctcsar  dur- 
ing my  illness  hud  presented  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction, hud  proved  an  inestimably  precious 
acquisition.  He  was  a  young  man  of  two  and 
twenty,  strikingly  handsome.  No  man  ever  re- 
alized in  my  eyes,  as  he  did,  thotypc  of  a  hero, 
both  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was  taller  by  a 
head  than  the  tallest  of  us,  and  erect  as  a  tower, 
and  though  a  youthful  down  barely  shaded  his 
lip,  his  broad  chest  and  shoulders  bespoko  the 
full  development  of  manhood  ;  yet  so  finely  and 
haruionion.-ly  was  he  proportioned  that  he  did 
not  strike  you  as  being  much  above  the  ordinary 
size.  The  lines  of  his  spacious  forehead,  and  of 
bis  whole  countenance,  were  of  that  pure  cast 
that  wc  so  much  admire  in  ancient  (irecian 
statues  ;  and  his  every  motion  and  gesture  bore 
that  stamp  of  nobility  and  easy  elegance  with 
which  nature  endows  her  most  favoured  chil- 
dren. When  looking  at  him  in  his  simple  but 
handsome  uniform,  leaning  on  his  longsword, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Achilles.  The  in- 
ward w;is  in  keeping  with  the  ontward  man. 
Vittorio  bad  an  anient  spirit,  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  all  that  is  ^ood  and  noble,  a  mild' and 
affectionate  disposition,  and  uncommon  capacity 
and  activity.  Such  a  mtin,  it  will  be  readily 
conceived,  could  not do  things  by  halves.  He 
first  of  all  secured  the  co-operation  of  two  of  his 
comrades  and  friends — his  staff  as  he  jocularly 
called  them,  and  then  went  to  work  in  right ; 
earnest.  The  success  he  met  with  exceeded  nisi 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  in  a  short  time 
be  was  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  number  of 
adepts.  Wc  were  thus  secure  of  access  to  the 
arsenal,  and  of  finding  there  not  only  the  arms 
which  we  wanted,  but  a  body  of  men  ready  to 
join  and  march  with  us.  Krom  the  artillery, 
to  which  it  had  at  first  been  confined,  the  work 
of  propagandism  soon  spread  to  the  other  mili- 
tary corps  of  the  town.  There  could  be  no  lack 
of  elements  of  dissatisfaction  in  an  armyrfristo- 
oratically  constituted  as  ours  was,  (though  by 
the  law  of  conscription  service  was  obligatory 
on  all  clashes,)  and  in  many  corps  of  which 
merit  was  precluded  from  all  advancement,  if 
unaccompanied  by  pedigree  or  title.  Now  this 
was  the  ease  with  nine-tenths  of  the  numerous 
and  well  instructed  class  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  Let  us  add,  with  honest  pride,  the 
Piedmontcsc  uniform  covered  many  a  brave 
heart,  that  beat  high  and  fast  at  the  words 
'Italy   and   National  Independence.' 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  our  nffairs  in  the  begin- 
Ing  of  the  month  of  Fcbruiry  J  833 — just  fourteen  J 


months  from  tho  first  establishment  of  the  new 
association — a  state  full  of  hope,  but  also  full  of 

danger." 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  this 
passage  a  description  of  the  association 
which  has  since  been  famous  in  Italian  histo- 
ry as  the  association  of  "  Young  Italy." 
There  are  many  reflections  which  the  picture 
here  given  of  this  celebrated  association 
might  suggest  to  us — particularly  the  reflec- 
tion what  I  state  of  society  that  must  be,  in 
which  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  generous 
in  a  people  is  driven  to  such  a  mode  of 
working  a  way  for  itself;  and  what  centuries 
of  suffering,  unheard  of  in  our  parts  of  tho 
world,  it  must  have  taken  to  impart  to  tho 
Italian  character  such  an  aptitude  for  conspi- 
racy and  secret  organization  as  is  hero  dis- 
closed. Let  us  only,  however,  refer  such  of 
our  readers  as  cannot  shake  off  the  bad  asso- 
ciations legitimately  connected  with  the 
word  conspiracy  in  a  country  and  language 
like  outs,  where  conspiracy  is  happily  not, 
as  it  is  in  Italy,  the  only  synonym  for  poli- 
tical activity,  to  tho  more  detailed  repre- 
sentations in  the  pages  of  our  author.  Only 
by  a  fair  reading  of  tho  whole  book  can  the 
proper  impression  on  this  subject  be  pro- 
duced. 

We  hurry  to  the  catastrophe.    At  the 
very  time  when  tho  conspiracy  was  ripe, 
and  when  evny  hour  of  delayed  action  in- 
creased the  danger  of  discovery,  a  difference 
arose  between  the  ( lenoese  centre  and  the 
branch  in  Turin  as  to  the  preciso  moment 
itriking  tho  blow.    A  correspondence  is 
going  on  to  adjust  this  matter ;  but  the  delay 
is  fatal — tho  conspiracy  is  discovered.  A 
quarrel  between  two  soldiers  is  the  cause  of 
the  discovery.    The  police  lose  no  time — 
( feesor,  Sforza,  and  others  are  arrested  on  tho 
instant — Vittorio  mysteriously  disappears, 
and  investigations  begin  which  lead  to  whole- 
sale arrests  in  all  the  towns  of  Piedmont. 
A  warrant  is  out  for  the  arrest  of  Lorenzo ; 
but  he  contrives  to  avoid  the  carabineers  in 
time,  is  hidden  for  some  days  in  Genoa,  es- 
capee in  a  boat  under  the  care  of  a  smuggler 
who  bargains  to  carry  him  to  France,  grows 
delirious  00  the  way.  and  insists  on  being  set 
on  shore  on  the  Sardinian  coast,  skulks  about 
for  a  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  coun- 
try village  where  he  runs  great  danger  of 
being  discovered,  and  at  last  by  a  miracle 
makes  his  Way  across  the  Varand  is  safe  on 
French  soil.    He  hastens  to  Marseilles,  and 
there  from  tho  lips  of  Fantasio  learns  the 
fate  of  those  he  had  left  behind  him.  The 
with  these  tidings  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  a  u  Note  by  the  Editor:" — 

<•  Lorenzo's  presentiment  as  to  his  brothers  fat© 
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had  proved  but  too  true.  Not  was  Caesar  the 
only  one  among  the  reader's  acquaintances— the 
single  victim.  Poor  Sforza  had  been  shot;  the 
two  associates  of  Vittoria,  Miglio  was  one  of 
them,  were  also  shot.  Vadoni  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life;  Lazzarioo  to  ten  years' 
solitary  confinement  in  a  fortress.  The  mystery 
that  enveloped  Vittorio's  fate  was  not  cleared  till 
some  months  afterwards,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  ho  was  at  Bologna,  a  prisoner.  To  explain : 
— On  the  morning  of  the  day  previous  to  the 
capture  of  the  chief  conspirators,  Vittorio  was 
summoned  before  his  Colonel,  seized  on  while 
off  his  guard,  thrown  into  a  post-chaise,  and  con- 
veyed under  escort  to  the  frontier  of  the  Roman 
States,  of  which  ho  was  a  native.  By  this  sum- 
mary, and  apparently  rigorous  proceeding,  had 
the  gallant  officer  contrived,  without  comtniting 
himself  too  far,  to  save  at  least  the  life  of  his 


bo.    Wise,  calm,  fervid,  honourable,  proud  ; 

capable  of  being  so  stern,  uud  withal  so 
courteous  !  Ever  open  and  eonsidorato  to 
the  sorrows  of  others,  ever  secret  and  jealous 
<>f  his  own  !  To  those  who  saw  him  but 
once,  he  was  the  type  of  a  thoughtful  and 
most  gentle  man ;  to  those  who  saw  him  of- 
ten, a  fountain  of  the  richest  and  the  rarest 
pleasure.  What  he  was  to  ourselves — ah  ! 
what  was  he  not?  Deur  to  us  yet,  Agosti- 
no,  as  nothing  ever  can  be  dearer,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  hours  spent  with  thee ;  of  the  up- 
per-room where  we  so  often  sat  together,  wo 
and  our  common  friend ;  of  thy  dark  kind 
face,  with  its  soft  and  melancholy  eves  ;  of 
thy  deep  delightful  converse,  now  of  books 


young  subordinate,  for  whom  he  was  known  to  and  °ld  lhemes  ,of  bought  or  fancy,  now  of 


entertain  a  special  regard.  Count  Alberto  and  Al- 
fred wero  left  unmolested.  Adriano  Stella,  who 
was  absent  from  home  at  tho  time  when  the  ar- 
rests began,  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  the 
way.  Many  a  line  fellow,  chiefly  among  tho  mili- 
tary, whose  name  has  not  appeared  in  the  forego- 
ing pages — Vochieri  was  one — was  shot  at  Alex- 
andria and  Chambery ;  some  were  confined  for 
life,  or  for  periods  varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
years :  a  still  greater  number  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing their  escape  abroad." 

And  so,  for  tho  present,  the  veil  is  drop- 
ped over  this  interesting  Italian  history. 
Header,  we  could  raise  that  veil.  Wo  could 
cite,  out  of  authentic  and  known  record,  ex- 
tracts stating  in  exact  detail  the  time  and 
manner  of  tho  death  of  htm  who  passes  in 
these  pages  under  the  name  of  Ctcsar  lieno- 
ni.  It  is  a  tale  tragio  beyond  tho  power  to 
relate  it,  calling  up,  as  wc  write,  the  image 
of  a  prison-wall,  of  words  written  on  that 
wall  in  blood,  of  gaolers  finding  a  dead  body. 
We  could  tell  of  other  victims  named  or  not 
named  in  this  history ;  and  wo  could  trace 
the  farther  fortunes  both  of  Lorenzo  and 
Fantasio.  The  custom  of  courtesy  does  not 
allow  that  we  should  do  so ;  only,  as  this 
whole  history  has  to  us  a  warmer  interest 
than  that  of  mere  literary  appreciation,  may 
we  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  throw  off 
for  an  instant,  the  critical  guise,  and  conse- 
crate a  few  lines  to  pirvate  feeling  ? 

The  first  Italian  that  wo  ever  knew  was  a 
Genoese  exile,  driven  from  his  country  by 
events  connected  with  those  narrated  in  the 
volume  beforo  us.  He  might  have  been  a 
younger  brother  of  Cnssar  and  Lorenzo. 
Where  these  pages  shall  first  see  the  light, 
there  aro  many  who,  with  us,  will  remember 
Agostino.  Memorable  to  many  he  was,  in- 
deed, fit  to  be — to  old  and  to  young,  to  rich 
and  to  poor,  to  wise  men  and  to  gentle  wo- 
men. Nature  never  made  a  man  in  a  no- 
bler, finer  mould.  Ho  was  sent  among  us 
to  shew  what  manner  of  man  an  Italian  might 


matters  personal,  now  of  lighter  and  more 
gamesomo  tilings.  Through  thee  it  was  that 
we  first  learned  to  love  Italy — Italy  which 
gave  thee  to  us,  and  to  which  again  we  gavo 
thee  back,  when  duty  and  freedom  called 
thee.  Ah,  it  is  years  since  then  ;  and  now, 
as  from  thy  bed  of  sickness  unvler  thine  own 
Italian  skies,  each  passing  month  wafts  us 
tidings  of  hope  or  sadness,  how  wc  think  of 
theo  and  the  old  days  which  return  no  more  ! 
Over  all  the  intervening  space  of  sea  and 
land,  I  stretch  my  hand  to  thee,  O  Agostino 
— a  salutation  back  to  life,  if  our  prayers 
can  avail ;  a  farewell  for  this  world,  if  such 
is  the  decree,  my  elder  and  wiser  brother ! 

Yet  another  Italian  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
know,  also  a  Genoese  exile,  and  nota  strang- 
er to  the  events  of  this  Piedrnontcse  story. 
He  might  be  Fantasio  grown  older.  Of 
him  and  what  he  is,  it  is  not  for  private  re- 
gard to  speak  ;  he  is  a  man  of  whom  history 
takes  charge.  Long  ago  was  his  name  known 
in  Italy  ;  and  now,  whether  he  walks  mod- 
estly in  the  streets  of  London,  or  suddenly 
appears  elsewhere  to  pursue,  with  no  official 
pomp  or  circumstance,  the  business  which 
Italy  has  devolved  upon  him,  it  is  felt  that  in 
his  hauds  lies  a  port  ion  of  the  power  of  Eu- 
rope.   For  it  is  not  long  since  tho  world  saw 
him  in  a  position  which  it  has  been  given  to 
no  other  man  of  the  present  age  to  hold — 
with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  secular  Pa- 
pacy.  Franco,  with  Protestant  England  con- 
senting and  abetting,  took  him  thence  and 
raised  the  prostrate  victim.    Once  more  he 
enmo  amongst  us,  again  to  bide  his  time. 
His  work  seems  over  ;  Pope  and  tyrants  aro 
at  rest,  and  hope  seems  to  have  grown  sick 
in  tho  heart  of  a  waiting  world,  when,  lo !  ho 
again  quits  our  shores,  and  firo  bursts  forth 
wherever  ho  plants  his  footsteps.    A  whole 
continent  is  searched  for  him.    He  is  not 
here,  he  is  not  there ;  ho  is  sought  for  every- 
where in  vain  ;  and  yet  he  "  may  well  be  in 
the  heart  of  every  Italian  who  lias  been  out- 
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raged,  oppressed,  and  wronged,  and  there  no 
doubt,  Pope  and  Austrian  will  one  day  find 
him."  Such  is  the  prophecy,  at  least,  of  the 
Tones  newspaper. 

Italia,  O  Italia,  how  long  shall  thy  harp 
hang  on  tho  willows  ?  How  loig,  instead  of 
retaining  such  men  as  these  within  thy  bo- 
som, to  make  thee  what  thou  mightcst  be- 
come, shalt  thou  have  to  drive  them  forth  as 
now  to  shew  what  that  might  be  1  Arise, 
thou  noble  land;  arise  in  thy  strength  to 
right  thine  own  wrongs,  and,  while  righting 
these,  to  render  at  the  same  time  that  ser- 
vice to  the  world  which  tho  world  expects 
from  thee  !  Destroy  that  Nuisance  crowned 
with  a  tiara  which  not  thou  alone,  but  a 
whole  earth  is  tired  of;  crush,  crush  that 
8pider  of  tho  nations  whose  home-nest  is  in 
thee,  but  whoso  web  over-spreads  the  world  ! 
Arise,  and  take  thy  place  among  the  na- 
tions, O  fair  Italy  J  do  among  them  as  thou 
hast  capacity  and  will ;  and  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  thy  deserts ! 


Art.  VIIT.— 1.  The  Strayed  Reveller,  and 
other  Poems.    By  A.    London,  1849. 

2.  Ernpedocles  on  Etna,  and  other  Poems. 
By  A.    London,  1852. 

3.  The  Morlas.    A  Poem.    By  V.  Lon- 
don, 1853. 

Poetry  is  scarce.  Our  ago,  famous  as  it  is 
in  many  ways — abounding  in  great  deeds, 
and  far  from  being  destitute  of  great  men — 
seems  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
ever  welcome  flower.  Many  volumes  of 
verses  are  published  annually,  evincing 
taste,  feeling,  and  sometimes  an  artistic 
carefulness  and  finish.  There  is  no  indiffer- 
ence on  tho  part  of  tho  public ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  feel  convinced  that  the  "  V.ates 
Sacer"  were  he  to  come  among  us,  could 
easily  command  an  audience.  The  encou- 
ragement so  freely  afforded  to  anything 
which  looks  like  promise,  and  tho  indulgence 
displayed  to  the  poets  of  America,  are  the 
best  proofs  we  could  advance  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  a  genuine  love  of  poetry. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  to  omit  mention 
of  an  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
tho  tone  of  many  of  our  writers  of  verse. 
That  there  is  often  a  delicacy  and  purity  of 
feeling,  a  desire  after  noble  objects  of 
ambition,  and  what  is  better  than  either,  an 
earnest  and  sometimes  pathetic  expression 
of  sympathy  for  tho  wants  of  tho  poor,  few 
of  those  who  aro  in  the  habit  of  bestowing 
attention  on  tho  literature  of  the  day  will 


feel  inclined  to  deny.  For  the  higher  attri* 
butes  and  mysterious  qualities  of  song,  we 
look  in  vain.  But  at  least  let  us  bo  grateful 
for  the  absence  of  misanthropical  monodies, 
aud  voluptuous  love  songs.  There  is  another 
peculiarity  in  many  of  the  recently  published 
volumes  of  verses,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
force  itself  on  the  notice  of  every  reader. 
We  mean  the  uumistakeablc  traces  which 
they  bear  of  the  influence  exercised  on  his 
age  and  contemporaries  by  Mr.  Tennyson, 
When  the  earlier  poems  of  Tennyson  first 
mado  their  appearance,  the  admirers  and 
disciples  of  the  sensational  school  claimed 
their  author  for  themselves.  In  his  more 
recent  productions,  however,  the  poet  has 
shown  himself  in  an  entirely  new  light. 
The  debateablo  land  that  lies  between  the 
regions  of  sensation  and  the  regions  of 
thought,  Mr.  Teunyson  has  fairly  claimed 
to  hold.  Where  a  great  genius  walks 
securely,  how  few  there  be  that  can  follow  ! 
In  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  there  is  a  want 
of  proportion,  and  an  absenco  of  harmony 
which  render  the  varied  ease  and  facile 
gracefulness  of  the  master  only  more  appa- 
rent. It  is  far  from  unnatural  that  the 
younger  portion  of  the  community  should 
fix  their  admiration  on  tho  poet  who  is 
nearest  them.  Grave  seniors  may  hint  at 
the  propriety  of  rigid  adherence  to  classic 
models,  and  point  to  "  the  pure  well  of 
English  undcfilcd," — but  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been,  or  that  can  be  said,  the  poet  whose 
verse  comes  bounding  over  tho  soul,  who  is 
continually  in  the  thoughts  and  language  of 
vouth,  must  be  he  who  has  felt  the  difficul- 
ties,  and  perhaps  solved  the  problems  of  the 
present  time.  There  is  one,  it  is  true,  who 
is  for  all  ages  and  for  all  times,  but  it  is  rare 
to  discover  that  the  first  affections  of  male 
or  female  students  of  poetry  centre  in 
Shakspeare.  "  Knowledge  comes,  but  wis- 
dom lingers." 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  our  somewhat 
desultory  reflections  and  introduce  our  read- 
ers to  "A."  aud  "V." 

"  Tho  Strayed  Reveller"  has  been  before 
the  world  for  some  time,  and  was,  we 
believo,  favourably  noticed  by  more  than 
one  journal,  on  its  first  appearance.  It  is 
in  all  respects  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
collection.  The  writer,  ovidently  a  man  of 
high  culture,  gave  in  this  volume  a  promise 
of  excellence  which,  we  regret  to  say,  his 
last  production, "  Ernpedocles  on  Etna*"  has 
not  fulfilled.  The  poems  in  the  first  volume, 
as  regards  smoothness  of  rhythm,  and  ela 
boration  of  style,  are  strikingly  superior  to 
those  of  the  second.  Nor  is  the  philosophy 
and  general  tone  of  the  "  Reveller"  im- 
proved in  "  Ernpedocles."    An  indolent, 
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selfish  quietism  pervades  everything  that 
"A."  lias  written,  mars  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader,  and  provokes  him  into  thinking 
scvcro  thoughts  about  the  poet.  But  u  A." 
is  a  poet.  He  has  held  deep  communion 
with  nature.  He  has  studied  in  a  way  that 
we  wish  was  more  common  than  it  is. 
From  the  works  of  Sophocles,  and  Homer, 
Goethe,  and  Wordsworth,  he  has  gathered 
fruits,  and  ho  has  garnished  his  gains  with 
fresh  blooming  flowers  of  his  own.  The 
"Strayed  Reveller"  is  an  imitation  of  the 
antique.  Though  containing  some  fine 
imagery,  there  is  little  which  we  care  to 
extract.  A  "  Fragment  from  an  Antigone" 
is  well  oxecuted,  but  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  which  must  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  As  a  specimen  of  the  graceful 
fashion  in  which  "A."  can  write,  we  give 
the  following  poem,  "  To  my  friends,  who 
ridiculed  a  tender  leave-taking."  It  reminds 
us  in  many  ways  of  Goethe  : — 

"Laugh,  my  Friends,  and  without  blame, 

Lightly  quit  what  lightly  came: 

Rich  to-morrow  as  to-day, 

Spend  as  madly  as  you  may. 

1,  with  little  land  to  stir, 

Am  the  exactor  labourer. 

Krc  the  parting  kiss  bo  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory! 

-  But  my  Youth  reminds  me—'  Thou 
Hast  lived  light  as  these  live  now : 
As  these  are,  thou  too  wert  such  : 
Much  hast  had,  hast  squander'd  much.' 
Fortunes  now  less  frequent  heir, 
Ah!  I  husband  what's  grown  rare. 
Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory! 

44  Young,  I  said, 1 A  face  is  gono 
If  too  hotly  mus'd  upon  : 
And  our  l»est  impressions  are 
Those  that  do  themselves  repair.' 
Many  a  face  I  then  let  by, 
Ah !  is  faded  utterly. 

lire  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory  ! 

44 Marguerite  says:  « As  last  year  went, 
So  the  coming  year 'II  be  spent: 
Some  day  next  year,  I  shall  be, 
Entering  heedless,  kiss'd  by  thee.* 
Ah  !  I  hope — yet  onco  away, 
What  may  chain  us,  who  can  say  ? 
Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory ! 

"  Paint  that  lilac  kerchief,  bound 
Her  soft  face,  her  hair  around  : 
Tied  under  the  archest  chin 
Mockery  ever  ambush'd  in. 
Let  the  fluttering  fringes  streak 
All  her  pale,  sweet-rounded  cheek. 
En-  tlio  parting  kiss  be  dry, 


Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory ! 

■  Paint  that  figure's  pliant  grace 
As  she  towards  me  lean'd  her  face, 
Half  refus'd  and  hall' resign  d, 


Murmuring, «  Art  thou  still  unkind  F 
Many  a  broken  promise  then 
Was  new  made — to  break  again. 
Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory ! 

"  Paint  those  eyes,  so  blue,  so  kind, 

Eager  tell-tales  of  her  mind : 

Paint  with  their  impetuous  stress 

Of  enquiring  tenderness, 

Those  frank  eyes,  where  deep  doth  lie 

An  angelic  gravity. 

fire  the  parting  kiss  be  drv, 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory! 

"  What,  my  Friends,  these  feeble  lines 
Shew,  you  say,  my  love  declines  1 
To  paint  ill,  as  I  have  done, 
Proves  forgetfulness  begun  t 
Time's  gay  minions,  pleas'd  you  see, 
Time,  your  master,  governs  me. 

Pleas'd,  you  mock  the  fruitless  cry, 
4  Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory  !' 

44  Ah !  too  true.   Time's  current  strong 
Leaves  us  true  to  nothing  long. 
Yet,  if  little  stays  with  man, 
Ah!  re  Lain  we  all  wc  can! 
If  the  clear  impression  dies, 
Ah!  the  dim  remembrance  prize  ! 
Ere  the  parting  kiss  be  dry, 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  Memory  P 

There  is  grace  and  pathos  in  the  poem  of 
•4  The  forsaken  Merman,"  but  it  recalls  cer- 
tain poems  of  Tennyson  rather  too  vividly. 
'  The  New  Sirens"  does  moro  than  recall 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  that  too  by  no  means 
in  her  happiest  mood.  We  advise  our 
friends  to  avoid  "The Sick  King  in  Bokhara,'* 
and  assure  them  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  the  mystical  pieces  addressed 
to  Fausta. 

"  A."  constantly  disappoints  us.  We  aro 
in  hopes  all  throughout  his  volumes  that  we 
are  about  to  be  delighted  with  a  flow  of  me- 
lody, or  a  noble  train  of  sentiment.  He  is 
often  on  the  verge  of  excellence.  He  has 
been  astride  Pegasus.  We  can  hardly  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  he  has  ridden  him. 

u  Empedoclcs  on  Etna,"  is  an  utter  mis- 
take. It  fills  seventy  pages,  and  though  tho 
author  calls  it  a  drama,  it  hardly  possesses 
one  attribute  of  dramatic  poetry.  Every 
thing  about  it  is  modem.  But  the  thoughts 
and  images  which  the  author  has  accumulat- 
ed in  this  poem  are  often  original.  Callicles, 
a  young  harp-player,  has  followed  tho  sage 
up  tho  mountain  side,  and  eudcavours  by 
snatches  of  song  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of 
Empedooles.  Here  is  an  exquisite  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene : — 

14  The  track  winds  down  to  the  clear  stream, 
To  cross  the  sparkling  shallows :  there 
The  cattle  love  to  gamer,  on  their  way 
To  the  high  mountain  pastures,  and  to  stay 
Till  the  rough  cowherds  drive  thcin  past, 
Knee-deep  in  the  cod-ford :  for  'tis  the  last 
Of  all  the  woody,  high,  well-water'd  dells 
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On  Etna :  and  the  beam 
Of  noon  is  broken  there  by  chestnut  boughs 
Down  its  steep  verdant  sides :  the  nir 
So  freshened  by  the  leaping  stream,  which 
throws 

Eternal  showers  of  spray  on  the  moss'd  rqots 
Of  trees,  aud  veins  of  turf,  and  long  dark 
shoots 

Of  ivy-plants,  and  fragrant  hanging  bells 
Of  hyacinths,  and  on  late  anemones, 
That  muffle  its  wot  banks :  but  glade, 
And  stream,  and  sward,  and  chestnut  trees, 
End  here :  Etna  beyond,  in  the  broad  glaro 
Of  the  hut  noon,  without  a  shade, 
Slope  behind  slope,  up  to  the  peak,  lies  baro ; 
The  peak  round  which  the  white  clouds  play." 
— P.  17. 

Oh  si  sic  omnia  !  But  alas,  "  A."  has  In* 
dulged  to  excess  in  poems  of  a  meditative 
cast,  reflecting,  indeed,  the  culture  and  re- 
finement of  their  author's  mind,  but  failing 
to  touch  the  reader.  "  Tristram  and  Iseult" 
display  the  author's  characteristic  power  to 
great  advantage.  "  The  Memorial  Verses" 
on  Wordsworth's  death,  originally  published 
in  Fraser's  Magazine,  are  really  very  memo- 
rable.   Our  readers  will  thank  us  for 

"  LONGING." 

"  Come  to  me  in  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again  : 
For  then  the  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day. 

"  Come,  as  thou  cam'st  a  thousand  times 
A  messenger  from  rudiant  climes, 
And  smile  on  thy  new  world,  and  bo 
As  kind  to  all  the  rest  a*  me. 

"  Or,  as  thou  never  cam'st  in  sooth, 
Come  now,  and  let  me  dream  it  truth , 
And  part  my  hair,  and  kiss  my  brow, 
And  say— my  love !  why  suffcrest  thou  1 

"  Come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
By  day  I  shall  be  well  again : 
For  then  tho  night  will  more  than  pay 
The  hopeless  longing  of  the  day."— P.  64. 

There  arc  indications  throughout  these  vol- 
umes that  tho  glorious  scenery  which  sur- 
rounds the  English  lakes  has  especial  attrac- 
tion for  "  A."  When  we  next  meet  with 
him,  we  trust  that  his  poetry  will  exhibit 
more  than  it  does  at  present  of  tho  severe 
manliness  and  exalted  tone  which  must  ever 
be  associated  in  the  minds  of  lovers  of  po- 
etry with  the  hills  and  dales  of  Westmore- 
land. Ixss  of  aversion  to  action  in  all  its 
forms, — greater  sympathy  with  the  wants  of 
the  present  generation,  will  endear  him  to 
many  who  would  now  turn  away  contemp- 
tuously from  the  self-complaceut  reverie,  and 
refined  indolence,  which  too  often  disfigure 
bis  pages.    It  is  not  merely  as  an  artist  that 


men  love  to  reeard  a  favourite  poet.  He 
must  not  only  himself  obey  the  dominion  of 
moral  and  religious  ideas,  he  must  do  more 
— he  must  teach  others  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. But.  when  all  deductions  have  been 
made,  and  every  critical  objection  has  been 
stated,  there  still  remains  enough  in  the  po- 
etry of  "  A."  to  justify  a  warm  eulogy,  and 
to  entitle  us  to  hope  that  he  may  yet  pro- 
duce poems  worthy  of  a  higher  praise. 

There  is  much  in  the  poetry  of  "  V."  to 
excuse  the  belief  that  the  writer  ( who  is 
really  a  lady)  is  a  man.  Vigour,  firmness, 
and  an  almost  philosophical  acutencss,  are 
its  distinguishing  characteristics.  "V."  is  a 
lover  of  realities.  She  has  no  meaning  to 
conceal.  She  hates  enigma.  The  unassum- 
ing form — betokening  an  absolute  inditfer- 
ence  to  fame — in  which  the  writings  of  M  V." 
havo  been  issued,  has,  we  are  fully  convinced, 
injured  her  reputation.  Some  few  years 
have  passed  since  full  justice  was  done  iu 
the  pages  of  this  Journal  to  the  merits  of 
her  first  publication, "  IX  Poems."*  In  1842 
she  published  the  first  canto  of  a  poem  named, 
"I  watched  the  Heavens,"  which,  amidst 
much  palpable  imitation  of  Dante,  disclosed 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart.  We  venture,  be- 
fore introducing  our  readers  to  her  last  and 
best  poem,  "  The  Morlas,"  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  conclusion  of  M  I 
watched  the  Heavens;" — 

"  For  'tis  not  only  in  the  sun  to  bask, 

Nor  by  bright  hearts  to  shun  tho  tempest's 
rage, 

That  man  is  summoned  to  his  earthly  task, 

And  shewn  afar  his  native  heritage. 
More  glorious  laliours  are  assigned  the  race 
Whose  future  home  is  all  the  breadth  of  space, 
And  who  in  many  a  fight  must  win  the 
strength 

Which  nerves  their  spirits  to  that  height  at 
length ; 

E  on  as  tho  falcon,  when  the  wind  is  fair, 
Close  to  the  earth  on  lagging  pinions  goes, 

But  when  against  her  beats  the  adverse  air, 
She  breasts  the  gale,  and  rises  as  it  blows." 
—P.  58. 

Tho  concluding  lines  we  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  excel.  In  tho  few  words  of 
preface  to  "  The  Morlas,"  the  author  says — 
**I  feel  justified  in  offering  it  to  the  world,  as 
the  best  I  can  do,  which,  if  it  fails  to  please, 
fails  through  want  of  ability,  not  for  want  of 
pains."  This  is  superior  to  the  affectation 
whioh  would  have  tho  public  imagine  that 
the  novel  or  poem  was  tho  work  of  hours,  not 
days.  The  poem  opens  with  a  description 
of  a  forest  solitude,  far  from  tho  track  of 
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men,  which  recalls  the  opening  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow 'a  "  Ivvangeline,"  but,  indeed,  only  to 
render  the  inferiority  of  the  American  poet's 
"forest  primxeval"  very  evident.  The 
stranger,  who  narrates  the  poem,  is  led  to 
moralize  ou  the  vicissitudes  of  humanity,  the 
common  lot,  tho  ultimate  destiny  of  man. 
A  voice  seems  to  reach  tho  air.  The 
thoughts  which  have  filled  the  stranger's 
bosom  have  vibrated  through  many  hearts 
in  that  still  solitude.  The  spirit  of  the  val- 
ley, who  takes  form  and  shape,  appears  bo- 
fore  the  eyes — 

M  A  form  which,  how  it  met  the  sight 
1  know  not,  save  that  it  was  there; 

A  quivering  and  a  colour' d  light, 

That  seem'd  embodied  but  in  air."    P.  13. 

To  trace  the  line  of  existence  through  va- 
rious ages  is  the  delight  of  the  spirit.  The 
savage  and  the  sage  are  brethren.  They 
have  stood  beside  the  flood,  each  with  his 
own  aspirations,  his  own  hopes  and  fears. 
A  stone,  whereon  a  mother  who  had  fled 
from  terrors  of  war  had  laid  her  boy,  sug- 
gests tho  recital  of  the  mournful  story. 

"  Then,  as  his  eyelids  closed  at  last, 
And  every  sense  in  sleep  was  fast, 
She  rose  to  seek  for  needful  food 

Wherewith  to  greet  his  waking  there; 
And  left  him  in  tho  shelt'ring  wood, 

Spending  her  very  soul  in  prayer. 
Her  shaping  boy  partook  the  breeze 
That  ftirr'd  and  freahen'd  in  the  trees; 
The  MOM  sun-ray  that  cheor'd  the  flower, 
Sent  to  his  frame  its  quick'ning  power; 
It  roused  his  blood,  it  smooth'd  his  limb, 

And  dyed  his  cheek  a  brighter  hue ; 
The  cay  that  warm'd  to  Ufe  in  him, 

Enjoy  d,  rejoie'd— ah,  suffer'd  too." 

Pp  22-23. 

A  sudden  rising  of  tho  waters  takes  the 
lifo  of  the  child.    The  mother  returns — 

"  She  came,  and  saw  the  waters  wild 
Rush  where  she  left  her  helpless  child, 
And  stared  upon  the  madd'ning  view, 
And  all  her  loss  at  once  she  knew, 
While  pain  intolerable  pressed 
Shrieks  from  her  ovor-master'd  breast. — 
And  yet,  in  sooth,  a  mortal's  grief 

Has  but  a  few  brief  years  to  run, 
Time  brought  its  winter  of  relict 

And  sho  was  ashes  like  her  son." 

P.  25. 

This  is  finely  and  delicately  touched.  Our 
next  extract  describes  the  solitude  in  its  early 
beauty  :— 

"  A  teeming  solitude  lay  round ; 
A  sea  of  forest  whs  my  bound : 
Where  winds  alone  would  nobly  sweep 
As  o'er  tho  waters  of  tho  deep ; 


Or  from  his  rock  the  eagle's  cry 
Resound  across  tho  morning  sky; 
While  rustling  in  the  covert's  haunt 
Stirr'd  the  unseen  inhabitant. 
All  else  was  still ;  creation's  hand 
Impress' d  the  solitary  land ; 
And  manv  a  wild's  untrodden  span 
Still  lay  between  my  dell  and  man, 
Who,  new  to  earth,  not  yet  could  traco 
Half  of  his  mighty  dwelling-place." 

P.  32 

The  descriptive  parts  of  "The  Morlas" 
remind  us  of  Scott.  The  more  serious  por- 
tions of  the  poem  combine  much  of  the 
tenderness  of  Moore  with  the  thought fulnosa 
of  the  later  poems  of  Tennyson.  We  are, 
perhaps,  inclined  to  desire  some  one  exhaus- 
tive view  of  a  single  phase  of  human  life, 
rather  than  tho  v  ivid  but  too  brief  sketches 
which  tho  author  has  given  us.  Hut  we 
must  proceed  in  our  analysis.  A  change 
comes  over  tho  peaceful  solitude.  Tho  stag, 
as  ho  seeks  tho  margin  of  the  water,  bears 
a  dart  quivering  in  his  side.  "Long,  red 
lines  of  blood"  pass  down  the  stream,  and 
tell  of  distant  strife  and  warfare.  These 
tokens  warn  the  narrating  spirit  of  stirrings 
in  the  outer  world — 

"  They  told  of  far  events  to  me 
Which  shook  a  land  I  could  not  see. 
As  when  some  troubled  region  rocks 
Beneath  an  earthquake's 'whelming  shocks, 
A  land  at  peace  far  off,  will  feel 

A  larger  billow  on  its  shore, 
A  cloud  across  its  sky  will  steal, 

And  all  grow  quiet  as  before." 

P.  34. 

A  fact  in  physical  science  is  here  rendered 
most  forcibly.  An  exiled  monarch  seeks 
the  wilderness.  The  fountain  where  he 
sought  refreshment  becomes  the  "Holy 
Well."  Pilgrims  repair  to  its  welcome 
waters.  The  conscience-stricken  find  solace  j 
the  sick  health — 

"  The  (ranter,  when  his  way  was  lost, 
His  dog  untrue,  his  purpose  cross'd, 
And  swollen  streams  and  darken'd  skies 
Show'd  like  offended  deifies, 
Bethought  him  of  tho  hallow'd  soil, 

And  vow'd  to  leave  upon  its  shore 
A  portion  of  his  hard-won  spoil, 
If  home  might  welcome  him  once  more."— 

Pp.  38-39. 

But  superstition  is  doomed.  The  hour 
had  arrived  when  "  the  oracles  are  dumb." 
The  apostle  of  the  true  faith  at  last  finds  his 
way  to  this  remote  spot. 

u  The  stars  were  forth,  the  worlds  of  light, 
The  brother-worlds  we  see  by  night ; 
And  o'er  them  through  the  peopled  Bky 
Wander'd  his  meditative  eye. 
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In  reverence  by  tho  stream  he  bow'd, 
Where  prayer  from  human  lips  had  flow'd ; 
lie  also  proy'd — but  not  as  those 
Who  heretofore  the  temple  chose 
To  adore  an  unknown  God."— P.  41. 

• 

The  signs  of  idolatry  aro  removed,  and  the 
cross  is  reared  above  the  fountain.  We  wish 
we  had  space  for  the  beautiful  narrative  which 
follows.  A  pilgrim,  weary  of  life,  has  come 
in  desperate  need  to  claim  the  succour  of 
the  holy  well.  His  infirm  feet  can  hardly 
advance  up  the  glade.  He  envies  the  spring- 
ing deer  in  its  progress ;  and  when  at  last 
the  well  is  gained,  and  he  has  plunged  in 
the  wave,  and  felt  no  reanimating  vigour 
pervade  his  frame,  hope,  which  had  sustain- 
ed him  hitherto,  expires  within  his  breast, 
and  he  sinks  prostrate  on  tho  earth.  But 
help  is  nigh  at  hand.  He  is  bid,  in  the  name 
of  names,  be  free,  and  after  he  has  indulged 
in  the  rapture  of  his  new  found  strength,  he 
returns  to  bend  the  knee  before  the  Apostle, 
and  to  learn  from  his  lips  the  glad  tidings  of 
truth.  Night  beholds  the  master  and  the 
disciple  leave  the  valley  together.  The 
spirit,  after  telling  the  stranger  that  he  has 
Ohoaen  him,  from  his  air  of  thoughtfulucss 
amidst  the  common  throng,  to  hear  the  re- 
cords of  the  dell,  again  becomes  viewless, 
and  the  poem  concludes. 

We  think  that  the  extracts  from  "The 
Morlas"  which  we  havo  given  will  justify 
the  opinion  that  it  is  no  ordinary  produc- 
tion. ITie  name  is  a  puzzle.  Some  of  the 
pains-faking  contributors  to  "  Notes  and  Que- 
ries," may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  it.  We  hope  and  trust  that  the 
world  has  not  heard  tho  last  of  "  V."  Miss 
Mitford,  in  her  agreeable  volumes  of  person- 
al reminiscences,  informed  her  readers  that 
"  V."  was  so  richly  endowed  with  all  that  is 
generally  supposed  to  ensure  happiness,  as 
to  render  it  matter  of  surprise  that  her  po- 
etry has  so  often  spoken  of  sadness  and  death. 
She  has  some  faults  to  cure.  Her  rhymes 
are  often  faulty,  and  there  is  an  occasional 
harshness  in  her  lines,  which  contrasts  some- 
what unfavourably  with  other  more  elaborate 
and  smoothly  polished  passages.  May  she 
prosper  and  delight  us  again ! 

Let  all  readers  of  poetry  purchase  "  The 
Morlas."  We  assure  them  that  they  will 
not  regret  it. 

"  The  post,"  said  Goethe,  shortly  beforo 
his  death,  "as  a  man  and  citizen,  will  love 
his  native  land  ;  but  the  native  land  of  his 
poetic  powers  and  poetic  action  is  the  good, 
noble,  and  beautiful,  which  is  confined  to  no 
particular  province  or  country,  and  which 
he  seizes  upon  and  forms  wherever  he  finds 
it  If  the  poet  has  em- 
ployed a  life  in  battling  with  pernicious  pre- 


judices, in  setting  aside  narrow  views,  in  en- 
lightening the  minds,  purifying  the  tastes, 
ennobling  the  feeliugs  and  thoughts  of  his 
countrymen,  what  better  could  he  have  done? 
How  could  he  have  acted  more  patriotical- 
ly ?" — (  Conversations  of  Goethe,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
427-8.)  Theso  are  truthful  words,  and  wo 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  mar  their  force  by 
any  remarks  of  our  own,  were  it  not  that  we 
believe  that  it  is  often  tho  tendency  of  youth- 
ful aspirants  to  obey  them  too  implicitly. 
Topics  derived,  not  from  the  storehouse  of  the 
individual  consciousness,  nor  from  the  real 
aspects  of  humanity,  but  from  the  world  of 
books  and  authors,  seem  to  posses  especial 
charms  for  young  writers.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  a  studied  neg- 
lect of  "  the  common  things  that  around  us 
lie  "  is  fatal  to  the  ultimate  popularity  of  the 
poet.  Men  arising  from  the  toil  and  tumult 
of  this  busy  time — redeeming  its  earthliness 
— elevating  and  purifying  its  weakness — 
singing  not  only  for  the  studious  and  the  re- 
fined, but  also  for  the  laborious  and  unlearn- 
ed sons  of  toil,  and  bequeathing  to  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  the  goodly  heritage  of  noble 
songs  and  stirring  lyrics — such  arc  the  poets 
we  desire  to  see  amongst  us,  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  our  hopes  are  in  vain. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Tlie  Recommendations  of  the 
Oxford  University  Commissioners,  dc.  By 
James  IIeywoop,  M.P.,  F.K.S.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    London,  1853. 

2.  Suggestions  for  the  Extension  of  Profes- 
sorial Teaching  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  By  Bonamv  Price.  London, 
1850. 

3.  German  University  Education  ;  or,  Pro- 
fessors and  Students  of  Germany,  d~c.  By 
Walter  C.  Perrv,  Phil.  Dr.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen. 

4.  The  Rationale  of  Discipline,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  By 
Professor  Pillans.    Edinburgh,  1852. 

5.  Regulations f>r  Scholarships,  Degrees,  and 
tlie  Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  Faculties 
and  Schools  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Ire- 
land.   Dublin,  1848. 

G.  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Opening  of 
Owen's  College,  Manchester.  Manchester, 
1852. 

Ocr  function  being  to  watch  over  the  imma- 
terial, even  more  directly  than  the  material, 
interests  of  our  countrymen,  we  have  from 
tho  first  establishment  of  tho  North  British 
Review,  regarded  tho  higher  educational 
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institutions  of  Scotland,  not  only  as  a  legiti- 
mate, but  as  a  peculiar  object  of  our  care. 
With  all  the  heartiness  of  the  most  genuine 
sympathy,  we  have  seconded  the  healthy 
and  hopeful  tendencies  which  are  at  work  in 
society  in  other  directions.  We  have  com- 
mended the  activity  which  is  manifested  in 
behalf  of  what  is  humane  and  beneficent,  of 
what  is  pure  and  blameless.  We  have 
lauded  the  disinterestedness  with  which 
whatever  is  calculated  to  refine  or  elevate 
the  masses  of  a  hitherto  too  much  neglected 
population,  is  instantly  brought  to  bear  on 
their  condition,  by  those  who  arc  themselves 
already  in  possession  of  comfort,  and  refine- 
ment, and  leisure.  From  the  noble  strivings 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  benevolent  specu- 
lations of  Mr.  Helps,  to  the  more  imme- 
diately practical  efforts  of  those  who  have 
founded  Hugged  Schools,  and  built  lodging- 
housen,  and  furnished  reading-rooms  for  the 
working  classes,  we  have  withheld  our  word 
of  encouragement  from  no  rational  scheme 
which  had  the  good  of  our  fellow-men  for 
its  object. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have  not 
failed  to  point  out,  that  more  has  been  done, 
in  these  years,  towards  satisfying  the  hirer 
than  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  wants 
of  our  people.  Whilst  we  have  been 
striving  to  raise  the  labouring  classes  from 
degrading  sensuality  and  gross  vice,  we  have 
done,  for  centuries  past,  little  to  foster  the 
institutions  which  profess  to  cultivate  the 
higher  intellectual  powers,  and  to  supply 
guidance  and  nourishment  to  the  more 
active  moral  life  of  the  community.  In 
neglecting  these  roots  of  our  civilisation,  we 
have  not  only  failed  to  provide  for  the 
upward  movement  of  society  in  its  ultimate 
manifestations,  but,  however  vigorous  may 
be  the  signs  of  life  which,  for  a  time,  our 
social  development  in  its  earlier  stages  puts 
forth,  we  have  been  endangering  the  perma- 
nence of  those  very  individual  and  citizen 
virtues  on  the  possession  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  so  justly  congratulated  ourselves. 
But  in  previous  discussions  of  this  great  and 
urgent  national  question,  we  have  perhaps 
taken  these  consequences  of  the  neglect  of 
the  higher  instruction  for  granted  rather  too 
hastily  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  is  probably 
to  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
little  practical  activity  which  the  repeated 
demonstrations  which  our  pages  havo  con- 
tained of  the  fact,  that  the  provision  for 
supporting  a  literary  or  intellectual  life  in 
Scotland  is  so  scanty  and  ill  organised,  have 


denied.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  ad- 
mitted with  a  facility  which  a  greater 
knowledge  of  mankind  would  have  enabled 
us  at  once  to  set  down  as  deceptive.  It  is 
not  as  regards  religious  doctrines  alone  that 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  a  ready 
ac(pjicscence  and  a  living  faith  ;  nor  is  it  in 
theso  only  that  a  nominal  believer  is  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  an  open  infidel. 

But  though  we  may  have  erred  in  as- 
suming that  all  who  do  not  openly  oppose, 
or  who,  from  motives  of  convenience,  even 
ostensibly  second  our  views,  arc  heartily  on 
our  side,  we  should  interpret  ill  the  charac- 
ter of  our  age  in  general,  and  do  grievous 
injustice  to  our  own  country  in  particular, 
if  wo  failed  to  recognise  that  now  in  Scot- 
land wo  may  confidently  look,  if  not  for  an 
efficient  support  of  learned  institutions,  at 
least  for  a  wider  popular  sympathy  with 
intellectual  and  moral  activity,  than  wo 
could  previously  have  hoped  for.  Not  only 
by  the  opinions  which  they  express,  but  by 
the  far  surer  test  of  the  books  which  they 
read,  wo  know  that  a  very  large  and  most 
influential  portion  of  our  countrymen  are 
deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  whatcver 
they  consciously  feci,  or  even  conscien- 
tiously believe,  will  enlighten  their  under- 
standings, refine  their  tastes,  or  purify  their 
hearts.  Though  we  havo  probably  fewer 
leading  individual  thinkers,  and  literary 
guides,  in  Scotland  at  present  than  at  any 
other  period  of  our  history  since  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  there  is  a  wide-spread 
seriousness  of  purpose,  and  a  thoughtfulness 
in  the  lives  of  the  whole  intelligent  commu- 
nity, which  bids  fair  to  produce  an  atmo- 
sphere out  of  which,  if  not  a  higher  and 
more  creative  order  of  minds,  at  least  many 
important  improvements  in  our  national 
institutions  and  social  arrangements  may  be 
expected  to  arise.  But  we  must  remember, 
that  neither  in  the  State  nor  in  the  indivi- 
dual will  spontaneous  development,  however 
vigorous,  supply  the  place  of  conscious  effort. 
It  is  true  that,  with  little  sacrifice  or  effort 
of  any  kind,  the  public  have  already  become 
the  most  generous  patrons  of  literature  in 
its  popular  forms.  As  regards  that  su- 
perficial enlightenment,  of  which  cheap 
books  and  lectures  are  the  vehicles,  thero  is 
no  longer  any  want  of  sheltering  institutions 
or  artificial  culture.  But  tho  grain  which 
nourishes,  and  the  herb  which  heals,  most 
frequently  do  not  grow  spontaneously,  even 


in  a  fruitful  soil,  and  so  it  is  with  the  most 
nutritions  and  indispensable  products  of 
hitherto  called  forth.    In  saying  this,  we  [mind.    If  we  do  not  sow  them,  neither  shall 

we  reap  them.  If  we  do  not  bring  within 
the  reach  of  some  considerable  portion  of 
the  community  the  possibility  at  least  of 


would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  insinu 
ating,  that  either  our  conclusions,  or  the 
premises  on  which  we  founded  them,  were 
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studious  leisure,  wo  cannot  look  for  those 
results  to  individuals  and  society  which 
nothing  Lut  leisure  and  study  have  ever 
afforded  to  mankind. 

But  we  are  gravely  mistaken,  if  the  wide- 
spread  sympathy  with  popular  education, 
and  popular  literature,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  does  not  supply  some  guarantee  for 
the  future  support  of  its  systematic  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  in  the  causes  which  have  hitherto 
starved  and  crippled  the  learned  institutions 
of  this  country,  we  think  we  can  trace,  even 
now,  symptoms  of  a  temporary  character. 
Tho  spirit  of  dissemination,  for  the  present, 
has  drawn  off  tho  sap  from  the  higher  stu- 
dies, and  tho  tendency  of  our  civilisation  is 
to  spread  its  roots  among  the  people,  not  to 
throw  its  branches  boldly  into  the  air.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  principle  of  social 
life  has  lost  nothing  of  its  power,  and  when 
the  process  of  growth  recommences,  when 
the  public  interest  in  tho  higher  education 
revives,  it  will  draw  its  nourishment  from  a 
far  wider  class  than  it  ever  before  could  ap- 
peal to.  Our  present  institutions  of  learn- 
ing were  founded  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
munificence  of  an  age  in  which  cultivation 
wras  con  fined  to  the  few.  What  might  we 
not  expect  now  if  a  similar  sympathy  could 
be  evoked  on  their  behalf  from  the  vastly 
broader  basis  of  the  popular  intelligence  of 
our  country  in  tho  19th  century  ?  Besides, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Universities  of  Scot- 


tho  sympathies  of  the  general  intelligent 
public  in  their  favour.  It  is  on  the  Scottish 
people,  in  this  sense,  that  the  Scottish 
Universities  must  throw  themselves.  If  the 
geucral  voice  pronounces  that  an  efficient 
instruction  of  the  highest  kind,  and  a 


ous  cultivation  of  literature,  science,  and 
philosophy,'  is  not  less  indispensablo  to 
national  wellbeing  than  a  widely  diffused 
superficial  intelligence,  then  our  country  is 
neither  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  supply 
the  conditions  of  their  existence,  nor  so  weak 
as  to  be  unable  to  make  its  claim  hoard  by 
Parliament.  But  our  first  concern  is  with 
public  opinion.  Even  before  we  attempt  to 
make  a  case,  we  must  if  possible  gather  an 
audience,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  we 
now  address,  not  to  tho  gifted  few  but  to 
the  earnest  many,  a  few  plain  observations 
on  the  political,  social,  and  religious  influen- 
ces of  the  higher  instruction  and  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing one  hundred  and  six  w  itnesses  agree  in 
pronouncing  tho  intuitive  beliefs  of  mankind 
to  be  the  foundations  of  philosophy,  and  if 
he  had  inquired  into  their  political  creeds, 
they  probably  would  have  had  as  little  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  the  aggregate  result  of 
the  convictions  of  the  community  to  be  the 
root  of  legislation  in  all  states  that  are  en- 
titled to  be  denominated  free.  Whatovor 


land  labour,  in  the  meantime,  under  a  double  may  be  the  form  of  government,  if  it  is  to 
disadvantage;  for  whilst  they  havo  scarcely  fulfil  the  condition  which  Aristotle  pointed 
yet  become  objects  of  interest  to  the  whole  out  once  for  all*  as  the  test  of  the  legitimate, 
community,  they  have  already  lost,  to  some  as  opposed  to  the  illegitimate  or  degenerate 
extent,  the  protection  of  those  classes  by  government ;  i.  e.,  if  it  is  to  be  a  govern- 


which  the  community  in  former  times  was 
led.  To  the  clergy  and  nobility  they  stand 
in  a  relation  far  less  intimate  than  that 


ment,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  the  whole,  its 
acts  must  be  in  conformity  with  this  com- 
mon conviction.    It  is  in  this  that  the  mon- 


which  they  formerly  occupied,  and  from  the  archy  differs  from  the  tyranny,  the  aristo- 
iniddlc  class  of  laymen,  who  now  rule  the  cracy  from  the  oligarchy,  the  free  state  from 
destinies  of  the  state,  they  have  not  yet  re-  that  which  is  governed  "by  and  for  the  rab- 
oeived  that  enlightened  sympathy  which  has  blc.  Now,  this  common  conviction,  or 
already  been  extended  to  the  more  popular  common-sense,  is  neither  the  highest  and 
educational  institutions.  Even  in  their  in-  latest  discovery  of  the  most  advanced  indi- 
ternal  organization,  tho  Universities  have  vidual  members  of  the  community  on  the 
not  been  able  wholly  to  resist  the  spirit  of  one  hand,  nor  is  it  the  unaided  and  unguid- 
thc  age,  which  forces  upon  them  that  more  ed  opinion  of  the  majority  on  the  other.  If 
liberal  character  which  already  belongs  to  it  were  the  former  it  would  be  before  the 
our  other  institutions ;  and  in  proportion  as  ago,  if  society  be  progressive,  ami  in  any 

case  would  be  above  it ;  and,  consequently, 
the  institutions  resulting  from  it  would  be 


they  comply  with  it,  they  cut  themselves 
loose  from  what  remains  of  their  mediaeval 
of  nourishment.    That  they  have 


sources 


no  choice  in  following  the  general  line  of 
march,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  is 
not  blind  to  the  character  of  the  time ;  and 


suited  to  the  requirements,  not  of  the  whole 
community,  but  of  a  very  small  portion  of 
it.  Again,  if  it  wero  the  latter,  synonymous, 
that  is,  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  it 


in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  of  j  would  inevitably  be  behind  the  age,  because 
whether  or  not  they  shall  succeed  in  adapt-  the  majority  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  tho 

ing  themselves  to  modern  requirements,  do- 1 — .  

pends  entirely  on  thoir  success  in  enlisting  I      *  Politicor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  tr»  0»  itk,  &c: 
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true  exponents  of  the  enlightenment  of 
which  the  age  iu  which  they  live  has  taken 
secure  aud  permanent  possession.  It  is 
still  but  a  minority  who  see  even  what  has 
been  fairly  aud  conspicuously  brought  to 
light.  Wherever  this  common  senso  has 
been  attempted  to  be  discovered  by  the 
mechanical  process  of  counting  voices,  the 
real  centre  of  gravity  has  not  been  found, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  the  instability 
of  the  social  edifice.  The  moral  influences, 
which  iu  society  carry  iu  the  end  even 
physical  force  along  with  them,  are  all 
above  this  supposed  centre;  and  to  exclude 
their  operation  is  impossible.  In  the  legiti- 
mate state,  which  takes  cognizance  of  them, 
they  are  elements  of  advance;  in  the  illegit- 
imato  state,  which  ignores  them,  they  are 
olements  of  disorganization.  In  either  case 
they  determine  the  current  of  events,  and  it 
is  these  influences,  and  this  intelligence, 
taken  along  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
as  modified  by  their  action,  which  form  the 
common  sense,  tho  popular  spirit,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  which  not  occasionally 
or  accidentally,  but  universally  and  neces- 
sarily, and  this  whether  speaking  through 
tho  mouth  of  a  Parliament  or  a  king,  is  the 
source  of  all  genuine  law-giving.  Now,  the 
question  which  is  important  for  our  present 
subject  is  this, — can  you  supply  these  in- 
ilueuces,  and  adequately  deal  with  the  com- 
mon conviction,  as  thus  explained,  by  any- 
thing short  of  the  highest  instruction  which 
the  age  is  in  a  condition  to  communicate  to 
its  children?  Do  you  make  tho  most  of  t  he- 
present,  or  do  justice  to  the  future,  by  dis- 
seminating, even  if  such  were  possible,  to 
the  whole  community,  an  amount  of  insight 
short  of  tliat  which  belougs  not  only  to  the 
learned,  but  which,  by  adequate  institutions 
for  the  purpose,  may  be  made  tho  common 
property  of  all  whose  necessities  do  not 
withdraw  them  from  mental  pursuits? 
Whatever  may  be  our  activity,  in  directly 
checking  vice,  or  preventing  degradation,  do 
we  not,  so  long  as  we  fail  to  communicate, 
to  the  greatest  number  who  can  receive  it, 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  highest  instruc- 
tion, lose  the  most  powerful  means  which 
we  possess  of  acting  on  the  guiding  spirits 
of  society,  of  whose  views  its  laws  and 
institutions  are,  and  ought  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure  tho  expression.  Nay  more,  when 
'we  turn  from  tho  political  to  the  social  side 
of  the  question,  do  we  not,  by  lowering  the 
whole  tone  of  society,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  cut  off,  even  from  the  humbler 
classes,  whoso  friends  we  profess  to  be,  the 
source  from  which  the  benefits,  which  at 
present thoy  are  enjoying,  flowed  originally? 
To  our  mind  nothing  can  be  clearer,  Uian 


that  on  the  completeness  of  the  higher  in- 
struction, aud  consequently  of  the  institu- 
tions by  which  it  is  communicated,  our 
general  civilisation,  of  which  popular  im- 
provement is  only  one  of  many  conse- 
quences, is  dependent,  not  only  for  its  pro- 
gress but  its  permanence. 

But  again,  the  popular  thought  of  one 
age  is  dependent  on  the  scientific  thinking  of 
the  ago  which  preceded  it — the  lower  is 
nourished  by  the  higher  instruction.  In 
each  individual  generation  it  is  to  those  who 
have  received  tho  complete  training  of  their 
time,  that  those  who  have  received  it  par- 
tially  owe  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  their 
knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Were  it  not 
that  the  information  communicated  to  tho 
people  is  continually  referable  fo  its  sourco, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  constant  criticism  of 
the  class  of  persons  from  whose  labours  it 
was  borrowed,  it  is  manifest  that  in  these 
respects  it  would  degenerate  in  every 
hand  through  which  it  passed.  That  the 
fullest  man  is  not  always  the  readiest  aud 
clearest  instructor,  is  so  true  as  to  be  a  true- 
ism  ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  though  apparently 
not  so  well  remembered  in  our  day,  that 
unless  the  full  man  were  alternately  behind 
the  scenes  as  a  coadjutor,  and  before  them 
as  a  censor,  the  audience  in  all  likelihood 
could  receive  from  the  ready  man  only  a 
superficial  aud  slovenly  account  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  discourse.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  where  the  more  ordinary  gifts 
of  clear  statement,  and  ready  and  apt  illus- 
tration, chance  to  fall  together,  as  they  often 
do,  with  depth  and  originality,  a  far  greater 
impetus,  aud  a  much  moro  serious  charac- 
ter will  bo  communicated  to  the  thinking  of 
an  audience  than  can  bo  givcu  to  it  by  an 
inferior  man,  however  dexterous.  A  speak- 
er of  this  character,  along  with  the  know- 
ledge which  he  communicates,  will  impart 
something  of  his  own  mode  of  viewing  it, 
and  the  better  part  of  his  audience  will  bo 
participators,  not  only  in  the  results  of  his 
thinking  aud  of  his  learning,  but  of  the  habits 
of  mind  and  methods  of  working  by  which 
these  results  were  arrived  at.  Nor  is  it  only 
from  the  professor's  chair  or  the  pulpit,  from 
the  platform,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  senate, 
or  through  the  press,  that  such  instruction 
may  be  communicated.  Though  the  per- 
son whom  we  have  supposed  should  be  de- 
nied each  and  all  of  these  public  channels, 
if  you  prepare  him  thoroughly,  launch  him 
into  the  community,  and  support  him  in  it, 
he  must  aud  will  do  it  this  inestimable  ser- 
vice. Even  if  his  instructions  should  not  pass 
beyond  tho  circle  of  his  family  and  his 
friends,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  ser- 
vices which  he  may  render  In  training  others 
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for  wider  spheres  of  activity.  Wo  believe 
there  never  was  a  deeply  learned  and 
thoughtful  man,  who  did  not  create  around 
him,  and  leave  after  him,  his  school  of  dis- 
ciples. 

But  farther,  we  must  remember  that  how- 
ever we  may  estimate  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  higher  instruction,  our 
having  it  and  its  representatives,  in  some 
shape,  is  not  an  optional  matter.  Wherever 
active  minds  are  born  into  the  world  there 
must  be  those  who  acquire  and  communi- 
cate, who  think  and  teach,  beyond  the  mere 
rudiments  of  knowledge. 

"  Gladly  wolde  he  learne,  and  gladly  techc," 

is  a  characteristic  happily  not  peculiar  to  the 
"Cleike  of  Oxenforde,"  cither  of  the  four- 
teenth or  the  nineteenth  century.  Specula- 
tion is  inseparable  from  intelligent  existence, 
involuntary  in  the  individual,  irrepressible 
in  the  community.  M  Man  philosophizes  as 
he  lives ;  he  may  philosophize  much  or  little, 
well  or  ill,  but  philosophize  he  must." 
When  we  keep  this  fact  in  view,  we  have  no 


view  the  necessity  of  a  Learned  Class,  for 
the  mere  safety  of  the  community,  comes 
out  almost  as  clearly  as  that  of  a  police  or 
a  magistracy.  They  are  the  great  moral 
u  detectives,"  and  unless  provision  is  made 
by  society  for  their  vigilance,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  those  whose  boast  it  is  that  they 
"  mind  their  own  matters,"  may  not  be  per- 
mitted for  ever  to  do  so  in  security.  Let 
us  remember  what  the  consequences  were  of 
Housseau  and  his  followers  being  left  to  la- 
bour, with  no  monitors  more  adequate  to  the 
task  of  superintending  them,  than  the  obso- 
lete and  dogmatic  priesthood  of  last  centu- 
ry !  If  Fiance  had  possessed  a  class  of  ac- 
tive men  of  letters,  dealing  with  subjects  of 
modern  interest,  ready  to  apply  the  tests  of 
history  to  every  crude  political  rhapsody, 
to  subject  every  pretended  theory  to  the 
erpcrimentum  erucis  of  an  unsparing  criti- 
cism, who  can  say  that  the  Revolution  would 
have  taken  the  shape  which  it  assumed? 
There  was  knowledge  enough  in  the  world 
to  meet  the  emergency,  if  it  could  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  for  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  if  a  single  erroneous  political  doc- 


difficulty  in  seeing  that  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 'trine  was  propounded  by  these  writers  which 


pose  that  the  only  impracticable  schemers 
are  those  who  propose  to  themselves  an  aim 
too  high  for  humanity.  Wc  may  reach  the 
impossible  by  descending  as  well  as  by  as- 
cending ;  by  taking  too  humble  as  well  as 
too  lofty  a  view  of  our  common  nature. 
Those  who  tell  us  that  they  wish  all  men 
could  be  persuaded  simply  to  read  their  Bi- 
bles and  attend  to  their  business,  utter  a 
wish  as  chimerical  as  ever  proceeded  from 
the  wildest  believer  in  human  perfectibility. 
No  Utopian  ever  proposed  to  himself  a  task 
more  hopeless  than  that  which  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  views  would  impose.  The  only 
choice  that  is  left  to  man  is  between  "  phi- 
losophizing well"  and  "  philosophizing  ill," 
and  all  that  that  public  sense,  which  rules 
the  destinies  of  free  states,  can  do,  is  to 
make  its  election  between  encountering  the 
consequences  of  the  one,  or  reaping  the  fruits 
of  the  other.  Where  the  bane  is  inevitable, 
can  there  be  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  man,  or  community  of  men,  hi 
seeking  for  the  antidote  ?    If  you  cannot 


Aristotle  had  not  already  anticipated  aud 
refuted.* 

But  if  the  present  and  the  future  do  not 
greatly  differ  from  the  past,  the  purity  of 
our  religious  faith  and  practice  is  not  less 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  higher  instruc- 
tion, than  the  rectitude  of  our  political 
opinions,  and  the  stability  and  progress  of 
our  institutions.  In  former  times,  the  ne- 
essitv  of  this  connexion  was  never  doubted. 
When  the  sacred  functions,  which  tho  first- 
born of  all  Israel  had  performed,  were  trans- 
terred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  them  also  was 
entrusted  the  care  of  tho  secular-spiritual 
interests  of  the  people.  The  priests  of 
Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest, 
were  the  representatives  of  secular  learning. 
Manetho,  the  historian,  is  said  to  have  been 
high-priest  at  Ileliopolis,  and  certainly  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  the  priesthood.  The 
Persian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  Magi, 
the  Hindoo  Brahmins,  tho  Chinese  Confuci- 
ants,  regarded  the  cultivation  of  the  learning 
of  their  respective  countries  as  inseparable 
have  the  lower  instruction,  in  the  sense  of  !  from  their  sacred  functions.  Tho  compan- 
an  acquaintance  merely  with  tho  indispensa- 1  ions  of  Odin  were  the  Lcvites  of  theSeandi- 
ble  elements  of  knowledge,  but,  wherever 


you  come  upon  a  mind  more  active  than  the 


*  For  further  illustration  of  these  remarks  we  may 


rest,  must  have  an  attempt  at  applvinc  this  I  je^to  the  paragraphs  in  the  admirable  pamphlet  by 
•        *  j  i.       _  Mr.  Bonamv  Price,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 

knowledge  to  speculate  purposes,  c«n  you  c|o  b  which  are  \*  My  jn(]icalea  the  m  conse. 

innocently  or  safely  leave  this  speculation  !  ^uences  of  the  conversion  of  the  English  Universi- 
to  wander  into  regions  where  error  is  found  ties  into  Public  Schools,  and  of  their  having  failed  to 
by  the  wayside,  but  where  truth,  if  gained  J*twn  wjllun  their  pale  mdmmot  persons  who  should 
«»«n  w.    »u       •     i    i.  «u  i>i        be  "held  by  public  opinion  to  be  the  highest  English 

at  all,  must  be  gamed  at  the  expense  of  long  auXhoTluC8\n  the  special  branchesof  leaning  taught 
and  patient  and  skilled  husbandry,    hi  this  there." 
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navians,  and  the  twelve  pontitts  who  were 

chosen  from  among  them,  were  the  inter- 
preters of  the  law,  and  the  masters  of  the 
lav.  The  Druids  preserved  to  the  unpro- 
gressive  Celts  the  little  that  they  had  rc- 
olaimed  from  the  realms  of  the  unseen.  In 
the  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  the  con- 
nexion between  secular  and  sacred  learning 
was  less  than  was  ever  elsewhere  known, 
and  there  also  the  influence  of  the  latter  was 
at  its  minimum.  In  cultivated  Greece,  in- 
deed, the  philosophers  were  the  true  priest- 
hood of  the  nation ;  and  we  may  say  of  the 
secular,  that  it  absorbed  the  religious  ele- 
ment, rather  than  that  it  was  separated  from 
it.  When  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  clergy  as- 
sumed the  guidance  of  the  entire  spiritual 
interests  of  the  people,  the  assumption  was 
acquiesced  in,  rather  as  a  declaration  of  a 
connexion  which  mankind  instinctively  re- 
cognised, than  as  the  proclamation  of  a  new 
relation ;  and  when  in  the  end  Protestantism 
established  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  individual  responsibility,  in  matters  sa 
cred  as  well  as  civil,  the  union  was  recog- 
nised, not  in  a  tribe  or  an  order,  but  in 
every  individual  member  of  Christ's  body. 
M  Yo  are  all  priests,"far  from  removing  from 
the  priesthood  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing, in  a  secular  sense,  the  highest  nature  of 
man,  imposed  it  as  a  part  of  his  religious 
duties  on  every  responsible  being.  The 
privileges,  and  the  corresponding  responsi- 
bilities of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  were,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Mosaic  arrangements,  ex- 
tended by  Christ  himself  to  tho  universal 
Church.  We  are  thus  all  Levites  at  our 
peril.  The  religion  which  wo  profess  is  not 
an  exceptional  law,  a  jus  singulare,  a  rule 
for  Sundays  more  than  for  Saturdays,  for 
sickness  more  than  for  health,  for  our  pre- 
paration for  another  world  more  than  for 
our  guidance  in  this.  It  is  the  constant  rule 
of  our  secular  as  well  as  of  our  religious 
life,  for  tho  two  indeed  are  one. 

But  when  the  priesthood  was  in  a  tribe, 
that  tribe  enjoyed,  both  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  heathen  nations  which  we  have 


their  very  nature  these  duties  must  be  the 
task  of  individuals,  the  obligation  of  making 
provision  for  their  performance  by  the  sup- 
port of  these  individuals,  has  been  transfer- 
red along  with  them.  If  the  community  is 
bound  to  perform  them,  it  is  bound  to  em- 
ploy tho  means  that  are  necessary  for  their 
performance.  If  even  on  his  own  chosen 
people,  in  whose  affairs  God  so  often  inter- 
fered by  special  providences  he  imposed  the 
duty  of  supporting,  by  th^  surrender  of  a 
tithe  of  their  earnings,  the  class  whose  con- 
cern was  with  their  immaterial  interests, 
can  we  suppose  that  it  will  be  different  in  a 
condition  of  affairs  in  which  direct  interposi- 
tions have  ceased,  and  in  which  ends  are 
more  constantly  and  manifestly  tho  results 
of  human  means. 

But  even  when  we  are  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  secular  pastors,  and  are  willing 
to  admit  that  somehow  they  must  partici- 
pate in  the  national  wealth,  the  question  re- 
mains as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  must  be 
given  and  secured  to  them.  This  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  practical  part  of  our  present 
subject. 

By  many  persons  who  admit  tho  inevita- 
ble connexion  between  the  higher  instruction 
and  the  progress  of  civilisation,  it  is  contend- 
ed that  society  has  already  so  changed  in  its 
character,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  learned  dass 
by  direct  endowment.  If  we  can  carry  the 
lower  instruction  far  enough,  and  make  it 
sufficiently  general,  it  will  bear  up  the  high- 
er instruction  and  support  its  ministers  by 
means  of  its  own  inherent  strength.  The 
principles  of  free  trade,  they  tell  us,  are  ap- 
plicable here  as  elsewhere,  and  if  wo  create 
the  market,  we  need  not  fear  that  the  com- 
modity will  be  wanting.  To  this  view  we 
answer,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  h'ujher 
instruction  to  be  itnjmpvlar  to  tlte  extent  of  be- 
ing an  unmarketable  commodity;  and  this 
opinion  we  found  on  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  which  it  holds  and  must  continue  to 
hold  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity.   Whilst  man  is  a  progressive  and 


mentioned,  such  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the 1  imperfect  being  there  must  be  an  unattaincd 
soil  as  was  requisite  for  their  support,  not1  goal  in  knowledge  and  in  virtue,  and  whilst 
only  as  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  also  as  men  are  unequal  there  must  be  those  who 
the  secular  teachers  of  the  people.*  The  i  have  advanced  on  the  onward  march  farther 
sacerdotal  family  had  but  a  "tenth  of  the  than  others.  However  high  you  raise  the 
titho"f  which  tho  children  of  Israel  paid  to!  general  instruction  and  thinking  of  a  people, 
the  sacerdotal  tribe.  Now,  if  the  duties  of  therefore,  you  must  still  have  a  higher  in- 
tlie  Levites,  secular  and  sacred,  instead  of  struction,  which,  though  absolutely  differing 
being  abolished  by  Christianity,  have  only  from  what  we  now  call  by  tho  name,  will 
been  transferred  to  the  whole  community  of  hold  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  ago  to 


the  faithful,  is  it  not  obvious  that,  since  from 


•  Vide  Coleridge  on  the  «  Nationality »  Church 
and  State,  pas$im. 


which  it  belongs  the  samo  relative  position 
which  the  higher  does  to  the  lower  instruc- 
tion at  present.  Tho  distance  between  the 
two  may,  without  injury  to  society,  be  di- 
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minished  for  a  time  by  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  lower  instruction,  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  popular  literature ;  but  it  can  dis- 
appear, if  at  all,  only  by  a  cessation  of  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  higher  instruction 
which  would  ultimately  check  the  march  of 
social  development.  Now  that  the  lower 
instruction,  and  the  general  intelligence 
which  it  generates,  do  not  at  present  sym- 
pathize with  the  higher  instruction,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  supporting  it  indirectly,  will,  we  im- 
agine, be  admitted ;  and  if  we  are  right  in 
asserting  that  the  cause  of  this  effect  is  likely 
to  be  permanent,  can  we  hope  that  the  effect 
will  pass  away  1  Can  we,  for  example,  look 
for  a  condition  of  general  intelligence,  in  which 
the  public  will  buy  books,  or  hear  lectures,  or 
otherwise  avail  itself  of  a  teaching,  in  which 
the  highest  thinking  of  the  time  is  embodied, 
to  the  extent  of  remunerating,  or  even  in 
any  way,  however  humble,  of  supporting 
those  of  whoso  labour  it  is  the  result  l  Nor 
is  it  the  want  of  that  amount  of  interest 
which  is  extended  to  popular  teaching  alone 
which  prevents  the  higher  instruction  from 
being  self-supporting.  Tako  the  case  of 
books; — and  even  suppose,  (what  every 
bookseller  can  tell  is  far  from  being  the 
case,)  that  those  which  possess  a  strictly 
scientific  or  profoundly  speculative  charac- 
ter, could  be  sold  as  readily  as  popular  trea- 
tises or  lighter  literary  productions,  can  they 
be  produced  with  the  same  facility  or  in  the 
same  quantity  ?  One  single  volume  of  no 
great  dimensions,  and  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
sold  at  all,  must  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price, 
is  probably  the  result  of  a  life,  or  of  several 
lives,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Even  after  its  publication,  whatever 
fame  it  may  bestow  on  its  author,  it  will 
bring  him  the  means  of  living  to  no  greater 
extent  than  any  other  successful  volume  of 
equal  size,  and  up  to  that  period  to  what 
bavo  ho  and  his  fellow-labourers  trusted  I 
In  the  most  favourable  circumstances  they 
have  been  exercising  uncongenial  professions, 
which  stood  continually  in  the  way  of  the 
discharge  of  their  natural  duties  to  society, 
or  they  have  been  holding  public  situations, 
which,  to  the  public  loss,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  convert  into  sinecures.  Such  are 
the  fortunate  exceptional  cases  in  which  per- 
severance in  leaniod  pursuits  has  been  ren- 
dered possible ;  the  rule  is,  that  suck  men, 
after  an  unavailing  struggle  to  serve  two 
masters,  abandon  the  one  whom,  if  he  had 
had  the  means  of  retaining  them,  they  would 
have  served  with  zeal ;  and  the  public,  in 
place  of  the  lay-pastors  of  whom  they  stood 
in  need,  have  a  very  unnecessary  and  not 
very  elFieieut  accession  to  the  already  over- 
crowded ranks  of  the  professions.  , 


But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  of  possible 

evils.  So  long  as  such  men  are  abundantly 
produced,  thoy  will  contrive  to  give  such  a 
tone  to  the  existing  professions  and  to  the 
public  service  as  will  enable  them  to  draw  a 
scanty  tithe  from  their  connexion  with  them, 
and  the  public  will  still  have  the  benefit  of 
their  services,  though  probably  at  a  greater 
cost  than  would  have  been  required  for  their 
direct  support.  The  state  of  matters  which 
we  have  most  to  apprehend  is  that  in  which, 
wearied  with  the  discouragements  incident 
to  their  condition  as  irregular  professional 
practitioners,  they  threaten  to  disappear 
from  the  community  altogether.  It  is 
against  this  occurrence  that  we  must  guard, 
as  we  should  against  an  influx  of  barbarism 
itself,  and  it  is  when  its  approach  becomes 
imminent,  that  direct  endowments  for  a 
learned  class,  which  before  would  have  been 
wise,  become  indispensable. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a  cause 
for  the  existence  of  that  spirit  of  immediate 
utilitarianism  which  has  brought  the  higher 
forms  of  professional  accomplishment  into 
disfavour  in  our  day.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  professions, 
like  the  Universities  themselves,  have  passed 
from  the  patronage  of  the  few  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  many ;  and  that  the  many  are 
scarcely  yet  enlightened  enough  to  perform 
to  them  the  offices  which  tho  few  are  no 
louger  in  a  condition  to  render.  Even  in 
former  times,  it  is  true,  those  who  exercised 
a  profession  were  not  dependent  on  mon- 
archical or  oligarchical  patronage  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  professors  of  learning,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  wore;  but  still,  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  genius  of  society, 
the  law  by  which  they  were  ranked  came 
de  hat't  en  bas,  and  though  far  less  liberal, 
and  far  less  impartial,  this  law  was  probably 
a  more  discriminating  one  than  that  which  is 
furnished  by  popular  favour  alone.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  allairs.  incident  to  a  growing 
external  prosperity,  has  also  unquestionably 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  men  less  fastid- 
ious about  the  means  by  which  each  indi- 
vidual affair  is  despatched.  They  have  no 
longer  time  or  patience  for  tho  luxury  of  a 
learned  treatment  of  their  interests ;  and  a 
learned  lawyer  or  statesman,  instead  of 
being  eagerly  sought  after,  is  shunned  us  an 
impediment  to  public  business.  Hut  what- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  the  fact,  we  have 
good  reason  to  think,  is  beyond  dispute,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  at  present  making 
itself  felt  in  the  highest  department  of  tho 
legal  profession,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  has  been  so  recently  examined  in 
our  pages,  that  for  the  present  we  must  be 
contented  to  make  a  reference  serve  in  place 
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of  a  demonstration.*  We  are  far,  however, 
from  regarding  this  tendency,  unfavourable 
as  we  think  it  to  present  progress,  as  a  sign 
of  social  retrogression.  On  the  contrary, 
wo  believe  that  in  every  state  in  which  soci- 
ety is  highly  organized,  and  which  enjoys 
great  external  prosperity,  reference  to  gene- 
ral principles  for  rules  of  immediate  action, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  despatch  of  business,  must,  from  the 
delay  which  it  necessarily  occasions,  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  worse  evil  than  action 
which  is  at  variance  with  principle  altogether. 
In  such  circumstances,  however,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  our  safety  does  not  consist  in 
clinging,  without  farther  investigation,  to 
principles  which  have  been  established  in 
more  leisurely  times.  If  our  action  in  the 
senate  and  on  the  judgment-seat  is  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  our 
existing  society,  it  must  be  founded  not  on 
principles  which  we  have  inherited,  but  on 
such  as,  by  the  comtant  labours  of  a  living 
portion  of  our  living  community,  are  evolved 
for  our  present  guidance.  It  is  thus  alone 
that  the  "  occasion  sudden"  can  bo  encoun- 
tered with  a  rational  confidence,  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  can  be  made  truly 
available  to  the  present,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  innovation,  which,  without  such  guidance, 
the  judicious  tremble  to  see  at  work,  will 
serve  effectually  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  who  aro  entitled  to  be  original.  If  we 
cannot  afford  to  allow  our  men  of  action  to 
retire  into  the  closet,  as  their  ancestors  did, 
to  question  the  rules  of  their  own  conduct, 
we  must  not  neglect  to  supply  othersf  for 
the  duty  which  we  refuse  to  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  performing.  We  must  submit  to 
this  additional  divisiou  of  labour,  as  a  new 
consequence  of  a  civilisation  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  progressive,  must  become  daily  more 
artificial,  and  we  must  furnish  society  with 
a  class  of  persons  who  can  charge  them- 
selves directly  with  duties  which  can  no 
longer  be  combined  with  other  occupations. 
Sootland  has  furnished  perhaps  the  most 
memorable  instance  known  to  history  of  the 
benefits  which,  even  as  regards  their  exter- 
nal prosperity, one  single  theoretical  labourer 
may  bestow  on  whole  generations  of  practi- 
cal men.    It  is  to  an  old  Glasgow  Professor 

•  Article  in  last  Number  on  Sheriff-Court  Reform. 

f  If  you  will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must  ob- 
serve David's  military  law,  which  was,  That  those 
who  staid  with  the  carriage  should  have  equal  part 
with  those  which  were  in  the  action,''  else  will  the 
carriages  be  ill  attended.  So  Readers  in  sciences  are 
the  guardians  of  the  store*  and  provisions  of  sciences, 
wherever  men  in  active  causes  are  furnished,  and 
therefore  right  to  have  equal  entertainment  with 
them.—  flucoN,  Jldvanctmtnt  of  Ltaming,  vol.  ii.  p. 
84,  ed.  * 


of  Logic,  whose  own  business  transactions, 

for  purposes  of  experiment,  must  have  been 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  those  of  Dioge- 
nes, that  Europe  is  indebted  for  that  science, 
the  direct  object  of  which  was  the  supply  of 
our  physical  wants,  and  for  thoso  principles 
of  trade,  by  the  practical  application  of 
which,  in  our  own  day,  second-rate  econo- 
mists have  gained  reputations  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  their  great  discoverer.  If 
Adam  Smith  had  been  a  merchant  or  a 
banker,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  even  he 
would  have  been  able  to  view  economics 
sufficiently  in  the  abstract  to  enable  him  to 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  In 
admitting,  however,  the  necessity  and  recog- 
nising the  benefits  of  a  separate  cultivation 
of  theory  and  practice  in  advanced  societies, 
we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  impu- 
tation of  supposing  that  they  can  possibly 
oxist  independently  of  each  other,  or  that 
their  mutual  dependence  can  be  diminished 
without  injury  to  both.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
their  connexion,  and  preventing  practice 
from  beiug  guided  either  by  antiquated 
dogmas  or  by  narrow  empiricism,  that  we 
have  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a  non-practi- 
cal or  rather  a  non-practising  class.  The 
function  of  these  individuals  will  not  be,  by 
laying  down  lifeless  rules  for  his  guidance, 
to  relieve  the  practitioner  from  the  necessity 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  living  and  gen- 
erative principles  of  his  art,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  bring  these  principles  home  to 
his  eonseiousm-ss,  to  keep  them  constantly 
before  his  mind,  and  thus,  in  the  midst  of 
his  pressing  ullairs,  to  enable  him  to  act  in 
novel  circumstances  with  the  secuiity  which 
the  complete  possession  of  principle  alone 
can  give  him. 


The  observations  we  have  hitherto  made, 
from  the  inter-dependence  of  all  the  branches 
of  our  subject,  have  necessarily  assumed 
something  of  an  unsystematic  character ;  but 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  c  irry  ing  the  con- 
viction of  our  readers  along  with  us,  we  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  derive  from  them  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1st.  lhat  the  highest  instruction  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
w  ellbeing  of  the  community. 

2d.  That  in  no  community,  however  en- 
lightened, can  the  higher  instruction,  or  the 
class  which  represents  it,  be  self-supporting. 
And, 

3d.  That  tho  tendencies  of  the  present 
time  in  this  couutry  are  unfavourable  to 
their  indirect  support,  in  connexion  with  tie 
professions,  or  tho  public  sen  ice. 

It  is  properly  as  a  consequence  of  these 
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conclusions  which,  whilst  they  pronounce  the 
higher  instruction  to  be  indispensable,  cut  it 
off  from  all  other  means  of  support,  that  our 
former  remarks  on  the  inadequacy  of  tho  di- 
rect provision  which  is  made  for  "it  in  Scot- 
land assume  their  true  importance;  and 
though  we  have  no  present  intention  of  del- 
uging our  readers  with  statistics,  we  must 
take  the  liberty  of  reminding  them  of  a  few 
of  the  facts  which  we  have  brought  under 
their  notice  in  former  articles,  and  of  adding 
to  them  such  as  occur  to  us  on  the  present 
occasion. 

In  our  August  Number  of  1850,*  we  stat- 
ed the  historical  grounds  which  had  led  us, 
most  unwillingly,  to  the  opiniou  that  the 
provision  which  existed  for  the  secular-spirit- 
ual wants  of  our  people  after  tho  foundation 
of  our  Metropolitan  University  in  1852,  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  which,  considering  the  increase 
of  our  population  and  our  resources,  the  pres- 
ent times  can  boast.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lation which  we  then  made,  Scotland  in  the 
sixteenth  century  did  not  possess  a  fourth  of 
the  population  or  a  tenth  of  the  wealth 
which  now  belong  to  her,  and  before  its  ter- 
mination she  had  her  four  Universities  in  a 
state  of  equal  efficiency,  and  possessing  en- 
dowments little  if  at  all  inferior  to  those 
which  belong  to  them  now.  Even  after  the 
abolition  of  the  monastic  and  cathedra 
schools,  the  ancient  burgh  schools  remained, 
and  were  frequently  taught  by  persons  who,  in 
the  days  of  Erasmus  and  Turnebus.f  enjoyed 
a  continental  reputation  for  scholarship.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  provisions  within  the  country 
itself,  there  was  an  organized  system  for  tho  ] 
training  of  our  youth  abroad.  J  Balliol  Col- ! 
lege,  Oxford,  and  the  Scotch  College  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  were  founded  expressly 
fbr  this  purpose  ;  and  even  where  no  such 
positive  institution  existed,  there  was  scarce- ! 
ly  a  foreign  university  to  which  a  Scottish 
youth  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  repair, 
at  w  hich  he  was  not  certain  of  receiving  the 
assistance  of  his  own  countrymen,  in  the 
character  not  only  of  fellow-students,  but  of 
university  teachers.  The  fact,  that  there  is 
now  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  Scotchman 
holding  a  learned  position  in  any  other  coun- 


*The  Scottish  Universities. 

t  "Nunquam  satis  laudatus  vir  Andreanus  Turne- 
bus."— Jot.  Scaltgrr.  "  Sol  ille  Gallia-  Turnebus/' 
— Li/mus,  $r  v.  Tytltrt  Lift  of  Craig.  The  grand- 
father of  this  M  totius  Europe  omamentwn  "  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  his  own  name,  being  interpreted,  was 
Andrew  Turnbidl. 

\  u  As  the  proficience  of  learning  consisteth  much," 
Bays  Bacon,  "in  the  orders  and  institutions  of  univer- 
sities in  the  same  states  and  kingdom,  so  it  would  be 
yet  more  advanced,  if  there  were  more  intelligence 
mutual  between  the  Universities  of  Europe  than  now 
there  is."— Mi- a  wane nt  of  Learning,  td.  Monta-u,\y. 
103. 


try,  and  the  small  number  of  names  of  liv- 
ing Scotchmen  known  throughout  Europe  for 
eminence  in  literature  and  science,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  shew  to  how  great  an  extent  tho 
proseut  race  of  Scotchmen  have  lost  the  posi- 
tion which  their  ancestors  held  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  European  letters. 

When  we  search  into  the  causes  of  the 
present  condition  of  Scottish  learning,  we  are 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  whereas  other  coun- 
tries have  vastly  increased  their  provision 
for  their  learned  class,  Scotland  has  remain- 
ed nearly  stationary.  Since  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
no  less  than  six  Universities  have  sprung  up 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  there  are  nine 
which  date  from  the  Reformation.  We  sub- 
join in  a  note  their  names,  with  the  dates  of 
their  foundation.* 

In  the  number  immediately  preceding  that 
to  which  we  have  referred, f  we  contrasted 
the  stall*  of  the  University  of  Berlin  with  that 
of  Edinburgh;  but,  as  in  applying  to  the  lat- 
ter the  sub-divisions  of  the  former,  we  may 
seem  to  have  committed  an  inaccuracy,  we 
may  mention  again,  that  whilst  tho  whole 
number  of  professors  in  Berlin  averages 
about  150  or  152, \  that  in  Edinburgh  is  31. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  Berlin  is  the  metro» 
politan  university  of  a  country,  vastly  great- 
er  in  extent  and  population  than  Scotland. 
Let  us  take  then  the  smallest  of  the  Prussian 
universities — Greifswalde — and  we  shall  find 
that  even  there  the  number  (which  is  34)  ex- 
ceeds that  to  be  found  in  the  largest  of  ours* 
The  other  Universities  are  on  a  similar  scale. 
Bonn  has  somewhere  about  70  professors, 
Halle  60,  Brcslau  80,  Kbnigsberg  53;  even 
quitting  Prussia,  in  the  smaller  German 
States  we  find  a  corresponding  state  of  mat- 
tors.  Tubingen  in  Wirtembcrg  has  62  pro* 
feasors,  Leipsic  has  97,  Munich  (which  ranks 
very  low  among  the  German  Universities) 
66,"Gottingen  88,  Heidelberg  62,  Jena  60, 
Erlangen  47,  Wiirzburg  39,  Gicssen  47,  Mar- 
burg 50,  Freiburg  39 ;  every  one  of  them 
thus  surpassing  in  numbers  the  largest  Uni- 
versities in  Scotland. 


*  Dates  of  German  Universities  j — 

1.  Marburg,   -    1527.      6.  Breslau,   -  1702. 

•2.  Konisberg,      1543.      7.  Gtittingen,  1737. 

3.  Jena,    -    -    1306.      8.  Berlin,     -  1H09. 

4.  Kiel,     .    -    1605.      9.  Bonn,       -  1618. 

5.  Halle,   -    -  1604. 

The  two  latter  were  established  and  endowed  by 
Frederic  William  III.,  father  of  the  present  King  of 
Prussia. 

t  Lord  Cockbum's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Provost,  Feb- 
ruary 1850. 

J  The  precise  number  varies  from  year  to  year,  be- 
cause the  privathn  itarrntr$,  being  candidates  for  extra- 
ordinary professorships,  are  continually  changing  from 
one  University  to  another;  and  their  places  are  fre- 
quently not  filled  for  some  time  after  their 
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Nor  are  the  ideas  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  these  insti- 
tutions altogether  well  founded.  In  Prussia, 
where,  in  the  hands  of  a  native,  money  goes 
at  least  one-third  farther  than  it  docs  in  this 
country,  wc  find  that,  apart  altogether  from 
their  other  sources  of  revenue,  (which  in  the 
case  of  such  small  Universities  as  Hallo  and 
Greifswaldo,  are  stated  at  £4400  a-year  for 
the  first,  £7528  for  the  second,  exclusive  of 
fees),  the  government  grant  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  £53,440,*  a  sum  exceeding  by  seve- 
ral thousands  a  year  the  whole  revenues  of 
the  Scotch  Universities  from  all  sources  what- 
soever. 

But  sincerely  as  we  admire  the  learned  in- 
stitutions of  Germany,  and  much  as  we  love 
a  people  whose  true  vocation  seems  to  be  the 
search  after  abstract  truth,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  political  results  which  their  intellec- 
tual life  has  brought  forth  during  the  last 
four  years  should  not,  for  the  present  at  all 
ovents,  prejudice  us  even  against  that  side  of 
their  activity  to  which  we  ourselves  are  so 
deeply  indebted,  and  wo  therefore  turn  our 
eyes  in  a  direction  where  no  such  objection 
meets  us. 

In  a  Htt'e  work  beforo  us,f  there  is  a  table 
from  which,  as  it  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  more  recent  information  of  the  Universi- 
ty Commissioners,  wo  extract  the  following 
facts : — In  Oxford  there  are  593  professor- 
ships, lectureships,  and  fellowships ;  in  Cam- 
bridge 482  ;  in  Durham  34 ;  and  in  London 
there  are  52  professors.  From  other  sources 
we  learn  that,  in  Queen's  College,  Binning- 
ham,  there  are  1G;  in  New  College,  Man- 
chester, 9  ;  and  in  St.  David's,  Lampeter,  4 
professorships,  or  similar  positions — making 
in  all  1190  persons  in  England  who  live,  or 
may  live,  as  men  of  letters,  without  being 
dependent  on  the  exercise  of  a  profession  for 
their  subsistence  To  this  number  falls  to 
be  added  not  only  the  temporary  scholar- 
ships and  bursarsnips,  but  tne  College  and 
University  offices ;  and  if  we  wish  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  England  for  learned  pur- 
poses, wo  must  farther  take  into  account  the 
stalls  in  cathedrals,  and  other  livings  in  the 
Church  to  which  activo  ministerial  duties  are 
not  attached,  as  well  as  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  positions  connected  with  the  richly 
endowed  publio  schools,!  e.g.,  the  Professor- 


♦  There  is,  for  the  Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia,  an- 
other grant  of  £127,648,  making  in  all  £181,088, 
which  is  voted  annually  for  the  higher  instruction  in 
Prussia.— Perry,  p.  143. 

t  The  Stalittical  Companion,  by  T.  C.  Banfield.Esq., 
Statistical  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Education,  and  C. 
R.  Weld,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 1848. 

J  In  speaking  of  Germany,  we  also  excluded  from 
our  computations  the  Gymnasia!  professorships, 


ship  of  Law  at  Hailoybury,  lately  hold  by 
the  lamented  Professor  Empson.  In  Scot- 
land, when  we  have  said  that  there  are  105 
professors  aud  lecturers  in  our  four  Univer- 
sities, we  have  mentioned  every  learned  po- 
sition within  the  land. 

But  lotus  consider  those  1190  literary 
positions  of  England.  From  the  occupancy 
of  these,  Scotchmen  have  hitherto  been  all 
but  excluded.  To  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  fellowships,  especially  in  Oxford,  con- 
ditions of  local  birth,  descent,  dec,  are  at- 
tached, which  amouut  to  a  total  exclusion  of 
all  but  Englishmen  ;  and  in  the  cases  where 
such  restrictions  do  not  occur,  an  English 
education  and  English  degrees,  which,  from 
the  expense  which  attends  them,  are  at 
present  within  the  reach  of  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  Scotchmen,  are  still  re- 
quisite. Both  of  these  causes  of  exclusion, 
however,  wo  aro  probably  destined  to  see 
removed  in  a  very  few  years.  Of  the  changes 
recommended  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Univer- 
sities both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that 
which  the  Commissioners  urge  with  greatest 
earnestness  is  the  throwing  open  of  tho  fel- 
lowships. 

"Of  the  changes  required,''  Bay  the  Oxford 
University  Commissioners,  p.  149,  "perhaps  the 
most  important  is  that  of  removing  restrictions  on 
the  elections  to  fellowships.  These  restrictions 
are  of  various  kinds.  The  most  injurious  aro 
those  which  confine  the  fellowships  to  natives  of 
particular  localities,  to  members  of  particular 
families,  and  to  those  who  are,  or  have  been 
scholars  in  the  College.  The  result  of  these 
various  limitations,  whether  imposed  by  statutes 
or  the  practice  of  Colleges,  is,  that  of  540  fellow- 
ships, there  are  scarcely  20  which  are  open  to 
general  competition,  and  of  these,  few,  if  any,  can 
be  considered  as  absolutely  free  from  statutable 
restrictions.  Every  other  recommendation  we 
propose  depends,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on 
the  removal  of  these  restrictions." 

The  Cambridgo  Report  contains  similar 
recommendations,  though  comparatively 
speaking,  tho  fellowships  in  Cambridge  aro 
open. 

Then,  as  to  the  expense  of  University  edu- 
cation. In  speaking  of  the  present  state  of 
matters  in  this  respect,  tho  Commissioners 
say  : — "  On  the  whole,  wo  bclicvo  that  a 
parent  who,  after  supplying  his  son  with 
clothes,  and  supporting  him  at  homo  during 


though  these  are  often  held  by  persons  of  the  highest 
accomplishments,  and  do  not  always  imply  that 
amount  of  drudgery  which  is  laid  upon  every  one  in 
Scotland  who  embraces  the  occupation  of  a  teacher. 
Some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  Germany,  Matthias, 
Butmann,  Meinicke,  Na>gilsbach,  Carl  Patsow,  &c, 
have  found  their  positions  in  the  Gymnasia  so  conge- 
nial to  their  tastes,  that  they  have  manifested  no  de- 
sire to  go  over  to  the  Universities. 
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the  vacation,  has  paid  for  him  during  his 

University  course  not  more  than  £600,  and 
is  not  called  upon  to  discharge  debts  at  its 
close,  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself." 
At  p.  41,  the  usual  cost  of  graduation  at 
Oxford  is  stated  at  "£800  at  least,"  and  we 
believe  tho<*o  of  our  readers  who  know  the 
subject  best  will  agree  with  us  in  raising  this 
sum  to  £1000.  By  adopting  a  system  of 
resideuce  without  the  Colleges,  and  other 
changes,  the  Commissioners  tell  us  (p.  50) 
that  they  "  see  no  reason  why  the  degree 
should  not  be  taken  for  £200,  even  if  the 
studeut  resided  for  84  weeks  during  the 
four  years.  This  estimate  includes  nil  that 
would  bo  necessary  for  his  support,  except 
board  during  the  vacations,  with  clothes  and, 
pockot-moDcy  for  the  whole  year."  Now 
to  mako  all  possible  allowance  for  those 
financial  frailties  by  which  the  generous 
natures  of  ingenuous  youths  are  so  frequent- 
ly beset,  let  us  double  the  sum  of  the  Com- 
missioners. £400  is  probably  about  the 
sum  which  a  gentleman's  son  spends  during 
his  four  years'  course,  at  a  Scotch  University, 
and  if  travelling  expenses  and  other  extras 
are  taken  into  account,  we  do  not  sec  how  a 
three  years'  residence  at  Oxford  could  cost 
him  le'ss. 

Let  us  take  the  sum  then  of  £400,  as  that 
which  a  Scottish  father  will  in  future  have 
to  set  apart  for  the  education  of  his  son  at 
Oxford.  Greatly  under  this  sum  he  certainly 
cannot  procure  him  an  university  education, 
and  indeed  cannot  support  him  anywhere, 
except  perhaps  in  his  own  family.  Now,  if 
he  sends  him  to  Oxford,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  may 
gain  an  open  scholarship,  which  will  go  far 
towards  defraying  his  whole  expenses  ;  and 
even  if  he  should  fail  in  this,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  three  years  he  will  be  entitled  to 
compete  iu  one  university  for  any  one  of  the 
540  fellowships  which  may  fall  vacant,  every 
one  of  which  greatly  exceeds  in  value  the 
expense  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been  sub- 
jected. As  to  his  chances  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Oxford  Report  is  in- 
structive :— 

■  It  is  calculated  that  the  present  length  of  the 
tenure  of  a  Fellowship  is  about  ten  years.  Sup- 
posing that  such  chancres  in  the  distribution  of 
the  incomes  of  the  Colleges  as  we  shall  presently 
recommend  should  take  place,  it  is  probable  that 
even  then  not  fewer  than  35  will  become  vacant, 
nnd  be  thrown  open  to  competition  every  year.  . 
The  University  would  thua  ho  enabled  to  offer  a 
sufficient  provision  to  one-eighth  of  its  graduates, 
in  case  their  present  number  should  not  increase: 
and.  even  if  the  increase  should  lie  as  great  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected,  it  may  bo  calculated  that 
still  a  large  proportion  of  thoso  who  graduated 
would,  at  the  close  of  their  career,  be  placed  in  a 


position  of  present  and  prospective  honour  _ 
emolument.   No  other  place  of  education  in  the 
world  can  offer  such  incentives  to  industry." 

Suppose  our  Scottish  youth,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  to  gain  a  fellowship  of  £300  a- 
year,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  in  ca*e  of 
necessity,  of  his  paying  back  to  his  father, 
in  the  course  of  four  years,  the  whole  sum 
which  he  expended  on*  his  university  educa- 
tion.- Now  as  the  chance  of  this  occurrence 
can  be  raise- J  by  previous  preparation  almost 
to  a  certainty,  and  as  parental  partiality  is 
likely  to  view  it  at  all  times  as  quite  as 
great  as  it  is,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  tho 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  fellowships  are  thrown 
open,  a  migration  of  our  most  hopeful  stu- 
dents to  the  South,  by  which  our  Scottish 
Universities  and  our  Scottish  nationality 
must  suffer  a  heavy  loss,  is  likely  to  be  tlio 
consequence. 

We  aro  perhaps  freer  from  anti-English 
prejudices  than  some  of  the  more  patriotic 
of  our  countrymen  might  think  desirable; 
but  wo  do  confess  that  we  could  not  see 
without  regret  the  whole  youth  of  Scotland 
cast  in  the  mould  of  the  English  Universities. 
We  are  persuaded  that  these  institutions, 
from  their  very  completeness,  exercise  on 
second-rate  minds  an  influence  unfavourable 
to  originality  and  freedom  of  thought.* 
Such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  peculiarly  tho 
case  with  Oxford.  Her  pupils  aro  struck, 
as  it  were,  with  one  mental  die,  and  on 
every  subject  which  is  presented  to  them, 
the  opinions  to  which  they  give  utterance, 
in  place  of  being  the  results  of  their  own 
individual  thinking,  are  too  frequently  noth- 
ing more  than  an  expression  of  Oxford  views. 
But  if  there  be  one  peculiarity  iu  tho  intel- 
lectual character  of  our  countrymen,  as  de- 
veloped in  their  native  academical  institu- 
tions, that  we  specially  prize,  it  is  that  open- 
ness and  freshness  of  mind  which  is  ready  to 
receive  new  truth  whencesoevcr  it  may  come. 
Of  this,  many  instances,  past  and  present, 
might  bo  mentioned.  Tho  philosophy  of 
Newton  was  taught  in  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  long  before  it  was  substituted  for 
the  Cartesian  hypotheses,  in  Newton's  own 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  the  present 
century,  the  modern  philosophical  opinions 
which  originated  with  Kant,  Coleridgo  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  into  England  in  vain ; 
but  even  at  his  hands  they  were  received 
without  projudieo  in  a  country,  the  national 
peculiarities  of  which,  during  his  whole  life, 

*  Sec  Macaulay's  observations  on  the  effect  which 
the  elaborate  drill  of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  hod  in  cuifo- 
eating  original  genius.— H istory  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  60. 
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had  been  the  favourite  subject  of  his  ridicule  j 
and  through  Scottish  channels  they  arc  now 
daily  influencing  English  thought.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  claim  which  Scotland 
has  to  the  origin  of  those  economical  doc- 
trines which,  during  tho  last  fifty  years,  have 
been  slowly  working  their  way  into  Eng- 
land, and  to  tho  same  source  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, not  only  the  mechanical  inventions 
which  signalized  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  but  the  medical,  and  even 
the  legal  reforms,  which  are  now  running  riot 
among  our  English  neighbours.  How  greatly, 
too,  is  the  systematic  and  scientific  agricul- 
ture of  the  ago  indebted  to  the  free  experi- 
mental research  of  Scotland  during  the  pre- 
sent century. 

In  proposing  that  something  should  be 
done,  not  only  for  the  preservation,  but  for 
the  development  of  an  intellectual  nationality 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  in  results  in  the 
past,  we  propose  only  what  has  already 
been,  or  is  about  to  be,  effected  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  Any  one  who  will 
look  at  the  dates  of  foundation  of  the  chairs 
and  lectureships  in  the  two  ancient  seats  of 
English  learning,  will  be  convinced  that  even 
there,  (before  the  days  of  the  Commissioners, 
in  whoso  report  University  extension  holds 
so  prominent  a  place,)  moro  has  been  done 
towards  meeting  tho  increased  requirements 
of  modern  society  than  in  all  our  Scottish 
colleges.  At  Oxford,  eight  professorships 
and  one  readership  have  been  founded  dur- 
ing the  present  century  ;*  and  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  same  time,  six  University  teachers 
have  been  added.  The  London  University, 
with  its  Colleges,  the  University  of  Durham, 
and  the  the  smaller  establishments  at  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  Lampeter,  and  St. 
Bees,  all  fall  within  the  same  period.  Ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  which  we  have  given 
above,  somewhere  about  130  new  learned 
positions  have  been  created  in  England  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years.  In  Scotland,  during 
the  same  period,  great  additions  have  no 
doubt  been  made  to  the  medical  faculties  in 
the  three  Universities  which  possess  them  ; 
but  as  regards  the  faculties  of  Arts,  the  ad- 
ditions have  been  few ;  and  even  where  new 
foundations  are  mentioned,  they  will  be 
found  on  inquiry  generally  to  be  adaptations 
(sometimes  very  unwiso  ones)  of  formerly 
existing  chairs.  Where,  for  example,  is  our 
equivalent  for  the  chair  of  public  law  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  abolish- 
ed at  the  suggestion  of  that  sagacious  body 
the  Scottish  L^iversity  Commissioners  ?f 


•  By  the  new  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
since  1812,  one  hundred  and  seventy  new  rooms  have 
been  obtained.— Appendix  E.  p.  SC. 

f  In  the  preceding  and  following  calculations,  we 


is  witn  rcierenc©  to  ireiana,  now  ever, 
that  statesmen  in  recent  times  have  most 
unequivocally  expressed  their  sense  of  tho 
importance  of  a  learned  class,  by  providing 
new  means  for  its  support.  By  tho  Act 
passed  in  1845,*  for  establishing  new  Col- 
leges in  Ireland,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
were  authorized  to  issue  the  sum  of  £100,000 
for  purchasing  land,  and  an  annual  sum  of 
£7000  to  any  one  College,  but  not  to  exceed 
£21,000  in  all,  for  salaries  of  professors,  and 
for  premiums  and  exhibitions.  In  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  as  is  well  known,  charters  have 
been  granted  to  three  Colleges,  called  tho 
Queen's  College  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal- 
way.  The  buildings  were  completed  in 
1848,  and  the  Colleges  were  opened  in  No- 
vember 1849.  In  connexion  with  these  Col- 
leges, the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  for 
conducting  examinations  and  granting  de- 
grees, was  established.  By  another  Act  of 
the  same  Session  of  Parliament,  (c.  26,)  tho 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  which 
had  already  for  fifty  years  drawn  liberally 
on  imperial  resources,  was  placed  on  a  new 
footing,  and  permanently  endowed  for  tho 
maintenance  of  500  junior  and  20  senior 
students :  the  Act  vesting  besides  £30,000 
in  tho  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for 
the  erection  of  now  buildings.  By  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Queen's  Colleges  alone  upwards 
of  seventy  new  positions  for  learned  men 
were  erected  in  Ireland  at  one  "  coup."  Of 
the  increase  in  this  respect  which  took  place 
at  Maynooth  we  cannot  speak  with  accuracy, 
nor  is  it  important  otherwise  than  as  show- 
ing the  liberality  with  which  the  Legislature 
sometimes  makes  use  of  tbo  public  purse, 
for  the  advancement  even  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable form  of  the  highor  instruction. 

Will  it  not  be  a  want  of  all  true  patriot- 
ism if  Scottish  members  of  Parliament  fail 
to  urge  the  claims  of  Scotland  for  a  liberality 
corresponding  to  that  which  has  thus  been 
already  extended  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
empire  ?  That  provisions  for  a  learned  class 
aro  wanting  in  Scotland,  we  have  greatly 
deceived  ourselves  if  we  have  not  already 
abundantly  shewn.  Before  finally  taking 
leave  of  the  statistical  portion  of  our  article, 
however,  there  is  one  consideration  to  which 
we  must  call  attention.  In  stating  the 
whole  number  of  professorships  in  Scotland 
at  105,  we  left  out  of  view  that  this  number 
includes  the  professional  Chairs,  and  that 
those  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  are  very 
numerous.  We  must  take  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  alone  if  we  wish  to  judge  of  what  can 
properly  be  called  learned  positions  in  Scot- 
leave  out  of  account  theXc 
Academies  of  England 

•  8  &  9  Vic,  c.  66. 
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land,  and  by  this  means  the  number  is  at 

once  reduced  to  somewhere  between  35  and 
40.*  When  we  put  this  number  against 
those  of  the  other  Universities,  English, 
Irish,  and  foreign,  where  the  medical  Chairs, 
are  not  at  all  more  numerous  than  with  us, 
our  deficiency  comes  out  in  its  true  light. 
Often  in  a  single  College  at  Oxford,  the  Fel- 
lowships alone  greatly  exceed  in  number  the 
whole  learned  positions  in  Scotland ;  and  we 
have  already  called  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Commissioners,  that  even  should 
their  recommendations  be  adopted,  "  it  is 
probable  that  not  fewer  than  35  Fellowships 
will  become  vacant  and  be  thrown  open  to 
competition  every  year."  We  shall  thus, 
not  in  England,  but  in  Oxford  alone,  have 
nearly  as  great  a  number  of  learned  posi- 
tions open  to  competition  every  year  as  ex- 
ist in  Scotland  altogether ! 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ]  By  what  means, 
and  in  what  manner  are  we,  in  our  poor  and 
barren  north,  so  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  Universities  as  to  enable  them  to  rival 
institutions  which  for  age3  have  been  gather- 
ing around  them  the  riches  of  England,  and 
w  hich  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  great  renova- 
tion. The  difficulty,  we  admit,  is  a  grave 
one,  but  our  present  business  is  not  with 
practical  suggestions.  Let  the  existence  of 
these  defects  be  once  fairly  recognisedf  by 
the  public,  and  the  determination  to  supply 
them  honestly  and  resolutely  embraced, 
and  the  first  great  vantage-ground  will  have 
been  gained. 

In  the  few  hints  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude our  present  article,  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  assume  the  confident  tono  which 
a  strong  conviction  has  forced  upon  us  in  the 
preceding  part  of  it,  and  our  object  in  throw- 
ing them  out  is  rather  to  commence  than  to 
end  discussion. 

The  defects  of  our  Scottish  Universities 
ought  to  be  supplied  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  existing  spirit  and  genius.  Bacon 
tells  us  that  in  such  cases  the  first  considera- 
tion is  "  direction ;"  and  though  wo  have 
neither  the  "  amplitude  of  reward,"  nor  the 
"conjunction  of  labours"  of  which  he  speaks, 
there  are  two  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
think  that  the  cardinal  point  of  direction  has 
been  correctly  fixed.  Of  these  the  first  is 
the  results  which,  with  means  so  inadequate, 
these  institutions  have  already  produced; 
and  the  second  is,  that  ono  of  the  most  pro- 

*  There  are  several  chairs  of  a  genera]  scientific, 
and  general  theological  character,  which  we  scarcely 
know  whether  to  regard  as  belonging  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  or  as  referable  to  their  professional  depart- 
ments of  medicine  and  theology. 

t  '•  The  opinion  of  plenty,  is  amongst  the  causes  of 
want." — Bacon. 


minent  recommendations  of  the  Oxford 
Commissioners  is  the  introduction  of  the 
professorial  system  to  a  greater  extent  in 
that  University.  It  is  by  a  combination  of 
the  system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
England,  with  that  of  the  Scottish  and  For- 
eign  Universities,  unquestionably,  that  a 
complete  academical  system  can  alone  be 
attained ;  but  we  believe  that,  to  the  people 
of  Scotland,  in  the  meantime,  the  institution 
of  new  Chairs,  and  the  better  endowment  of 
old  ones,  will  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
introduction  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or 
even  tutorships,  to  any  very  great  extent. 
Fifty  new  chairs,  with  half  a" dozen  tutors  to 
each  University,  would  place  the  Scottish 
Universities  in  a  tolerably  efficient  state  on 
the  present  system ;  but  fifty  fellowships 
would,  we  fear,  by  no  means  produce  all  the 
benefits  which  the  public  would  conceive  it- 
self entitled  to  demand  J  As  to  the  extent 
of  endowment  requisite  for  a  Chair,  Bacon 
has  fixed  its  measure  once  for  all.  "  It 
must  have  a  proportion  answerable  to  that 
mediocrity  or  competency  of  advancement 
which  may  be  expected  from  a  profession." 

The  commendable  attempt  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  Edinburgh  to  procure  Parlia- 
mentary representation  for  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  if  successful,  will  unquestion- 
ably have  the  effect  of  raising  the  character 
of  their  Degrees,  and  of  answering  in  some 
measure  the  cut  bono  with  which  students 
have  hitherto  met  those  who  urged  on  them 
the  propriety  of  submitting  to  the  examina- 
tion. In  their  present  state,  however,  we 
question  whether  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land are  really  of  sufficient  national  import- 


•  For  the  improvements  which  we  propose  we 
conceive  that  an  addition  of  from  £10,000  to  £15,- 
000  a  year  to  the  present  revenues  of  the  Universities 
would  suffice.  On  grounds  of  common  justice  it 
seems  to  us  that  no  very  unreasonable  demand  would 
be  made,  even  if  the  whole  of  this  sum  were  to  be 
claimed  by  our  Scottish  Members  from  the  Imperi- 
al Exchequer.  We  learn  from  the  newspapers  that, 
in  the  estimates  for  the  civil  service  of  the  year  end- 
ing March  1851,  which  were  recently  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  art,  an  increase  is  asked  of  no  less 
than  £127,661.  Of  this  sum  £100,000  are  for  the 
New  Education  Scheme  for  England,  £11,406  for  the 
National  Education  system  in  Ireland,  £11,636  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
£4847  for  the  British  Museum,  and  £1768  for  the 
National  Gallery.  The  sum  doled  out  to  the  Scot- 
tish Universities,  including  the  Observatory,  Muse- 
um, and  Botanic  Gardens  at  Edinburgh,  is  £7010, 
3s.  4d. :  and  this  poor  pittance  is  this  year  shorn  of 
£150,  the  amount  of  a  special  grant  enjoyed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Mearns,  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  Against  this  reduction  all  that 
we  have  to  set  is  a  vote  of  £616,  to  buy  up  the  feu- 
duty  of  the  official  residence  of  the  Astronomer  Roy- 
al at  Edinburgh.  Surely  there  is  a  Scottish  griev- 
ance here  of  a  more  serious  kind  than  one  which  has 
recently  been  running  the  round  of  the  press. 
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anec  to  merit  a  separate  representation. 
As  regards  University  Degrees,  which  in 
Scotland  have  never  been  productive  of  the 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  them 
elsewhere,  one  method  of  introducing  uni- 
formity and  giving  value  to  them,  would  bo 
to  combine  the  Colleges  of  Scotland  into 
one  University,  resembling  the  Queen's 
University  in  Ireland,  or  the  University  of 
London,  with  a  General  Board  of  Examiners. 

But  our  first  object  must  bo  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  academical  establish- 
ments, to  widen  their  range,  and  render 
them  more  and  more  tho  nucleus  of  a  learn- 
ed class.  Why  should  not  their  teaching, 
like  that  of  the  German  Universities,  be 
mado  to  inelude  History,  in  its  various  de- 
partments, and  in  separate  courses,  and  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  ancient  and  modern? 
In  accordance  with  the  often  expressed  opin- 
ion of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  might 
have  a  class  of  Metaphysics,  apart  from 
Logic  and  Ethics;  a  Chair  of  Political 
Economy,  which  Lord  Jeffrey  was  willing 

m  m 

to  have  endowed  at  his  own  expense,  should 
now  be  endowed  from  other  sources;  the 
Chair  of  Public  Law,  which  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  founded,  might  be  revived ; 
the  Philosophy  of  Government  might  be 
taught ;  we  might  have  a  Chair  for  Ethnolo- 
gy, for  tho  English  Language  and  Literature, 
tor  Modern  Continental  Literature,  Teuto- 
nic and  Romanic;  for  Esthetics,  and  such 
other  subjects,  both  literary  and  scientific, 
as  are  represented  in  the  Universities  of 
othor  countries. 

•  But  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  our  provisions  for  a 
learned  class.  If  this  can  be  effected,  ulte- 
rior arrangements  for  enabling  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  their  labours*  will  not  be  want- 
ing. If  our  richer  neighbours  will  not  help 
us,  our  poverty  will  be  indeed  a  reproach  to 
us,  if  wo  cannot,  in  some  measure,  help  our- 
selves. That  tho  adequate  supply  of  the 
requirements  of  tho  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  our  country,  must  ultimately 
depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  liberality 
of  individuals  within  the  country  itself,  is 
an  opinion  which  we  ourselves  have  long 
held  and  expressed.  There  are  no  opera 
basilica  in  our  day,  except  in  Ireland,  and 
wo  cannot  better  express  our  own  convic- 
tions, or  say  a  word  more  in  season  on  this 
subject,  than  by  quoting  a  singlo  sentence 


*  Though  not  bearing  directly  on  our  present  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  gratifica- 
tion which  we  have  felt  in  perusing  "  The  Rationale 
of  Discipline,  as  exemplified  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,"  by  Professor  Pillans.  From  the  same 
veteran  hand,  a  similar  work  on  University  Disci- 
pline would  be  invaluable. 

vol.  xix.  9 — B 


from  a  speech  which  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  re- 
cently delivered  to  nn  Edinburgh  audience. 
"  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  what- 
ever the  government  may  consent  or  under- 
take to  do.  it  will  only  be  in  aid  and  fur- 
therance of  individual  exertion  and  liberality, 
and  farther,  that  whatever  government  may 
have  done,  there  will  still  be  a  great  deal 
that  will  bo  left  undone  unless  individuals 
tako  it  up."  It  is  to  the  growth  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  streams  of  private  munificence,  di- 
rected towards  our  national  foundations  of 
learning,  guided  and,  when  needful,  increased 
by  a  patriotic  government,  that  we  look  for 
that  instauration  of  these  noble  institutions 
which  the  necessities  of  modern  civilisation, 
— the  social  and  religious  interests  of  tho 
nation,  so  urgently  demand.  We  do  not 
know  any  Scottish  question  of  the  day  more 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  efforts  of  the  best, 
most  patriotic,  and  most  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  than  the  ono  which 
has  suggested  the  present  article. 


Art.  X. — The  Private  Journal  of  F.  8. 
Larpent,  Fsg.,  Judge-Advocate-General  of 
the  British  Forces  in  the  Peninsula.  At- 
tached to  the  Head  Quarters  of  Lord 
Wellington  during  the  Peninsular  War, 
from  1S12  to  its  close.  Edited  by  Sir 
George  Larpent,  Bart.  3  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1853. 

Tins  is  not  merely  a  very  amusing  book,  it 
is  also  a  very  suggestive  one.    It  has  the 
peculiar  merit,  too,  of  having  been  written 
by  the  only  person  who  could  have  written 
it,  or  anything  nearly  resembling  it.    It  is 
the  private  journal  of  an  English  lawyer, 
suddenly  transplanted  from  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  brought,  in 
his  professional  capacity  of  Judge- Advocate- 
General,  into  close  connexion  with  the  great 
Captain  of  the  age,  who  was  then  fast  rising 
to  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.    No  other 
man  saw  Wellington  as  Mr.  Larpent  saw 
him.    We  have  had  many  pictures  of  the 
chief,  hastily  sketched  or  elaborately  exe- 
cuted, by  soldiers  who  served  under  him ; 
but  Mr.  Larpent  approached  him  as  a 
civilian,  and  his  communications  with  the 
leader  of  that  great  and  varied  army  related 
chiefly  to  a  subject  on  which  greater  reserve 
would  havo  been  maintained  before  any 
other  officer — tho  morale  of  his  force. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  one  respect  a 
Judge-Advocate  stands  in  an  unfortunate 
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At  Frenada,  Mr.  Larpent  for  the  first 

time  transacted  business  with  the  General. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  fifty  cases 
was  beginning  slowly  to  appear.  All  that 
the  Judge- Advocate  says  on  this  occasion  is, 
"  The  next  person  I  met  was  Lord  Welling- 
ton, and  I  asked  him  whether  he  wished  to 
see  me,  and  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  my  moving  here.  He  said  I  might 
choose,  and  take  the  best  of  the  bad  quar- 
ters. He  then  asked  if  I  had  my  papers 
about  me.  I  said  '  All.'  He  then  said, 
'  Come  up  \  and  in  ten  minutes  ho  looked 
over  my  papers,  four  sets  of  charges  against 
officers,  and  they  were  all  settled,  with  a 
few  judicious  alterations,  in  which  1  entirely 
agreed.  I  then  came  out  and  wrote  them 
fair  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  and  two 
went  to  Lisbon  that  day."  At  this  rate  it 
would  have  taken  nearly  a  year  to  get 
through  the  fifty  cases  if  they  had  all  been 
valid. 

But  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Larpent 
spoke  in  "round  numbers,"  and  that  the 
stock  with  which  he  was  set  up  in  business 
at  starting  was  in  reality  only  thirty-two, 
and  that  these  he  was  able  to  dismiss  after 
two  months  of  unceasing  exertion.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  he  wrote : — 
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and  invidious  position  as  a  narrator.  He 
sees  the  worst  side  of  the  army ;  and  the 
experiences  of  no  man,  except  the  Provost- 
Marshal,  contain  so  many  painful  and  hu- 
miliating pictures  of  war.  He  sees  all  the 
criminality  without  the  excitement  and 
without  the  glory.  He  sees  the  soldier  out 
of  the  battle — not  as  a  hero,  but  as  a  ruffian 
and  a  depredator.  He  has  to  tell  not  how 
gallantly  the  regiments  bore  themselves  in 
action,  but  how  pitifully  they  behaved  in  the 
stagnant  camp,  or  on  the  line  of  march. 
Th  ese  are  things  of  which  home-staying 
people,  who  only  look  at  the  national  results 
of  a  successful  campaign,  do  not  care  to  take 
any  account.  They  are  hidden  behind  the 
spangled  curtain,  and  few  men  will  inten- 
tional! v  draw  it  aside.  But  it  is  well  that 
we  should  see  both  sides  of  the  great  picture 
of  "  glorious  war,"  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  in  some  respects,  this,  the 
most  unattractive  point  of  view  in  which 
Mr.  Larpent's  journal  can  bo  regarded,  is 
that  which  best  develops  its  importance. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is  as  suggestive  and 
improving,  as,  in  others,  it  is  interesting  and 
amusing. 

•  Mr.  Larpent  was  an  English  barrister, 
going  the  Western  Circuit,  w  ho,  "  in  1812, 
was  tempted  by  the  Right-IIon.  C.  Manners 
Sutton,  then  Judge-Advocate-General,  to 
leave  his  profession,  and  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion of  Judge- Advocate- General  to  the 
armies  in  Spain  under  the  command  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  remain  at  head- 
quarters with  his  Grace,  and  to  manage  the 
(]burts-martial  throughout  the  army."  In 
September  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and 
early  in  November  reached  the  head  quar- 
ters  of  the  army  at  Kueda,  where  he  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  Lord  Wellington. 
"  I  was  introduced  to  Lord  Wellington  this 
morning,"  writes  Mr.  Larpent,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  "  and  delivered  my  letters.  He 
was  very  courteous.  We  conversed  for 
half-an-hour,  and  I  am  to  dine  there  to-day, 
in  full  uniform.  He  is  to  send  mo  fifty 
cases  against  officers  to  examine,  in  order  to 
see  if  any  can  bo  made  out  on  evidence, 
which  is  the  great  difficulty." 

"  Fifty  eases  against  officers !"  This  was 
a  pleasant  beginning, — not  likely  to  impress 
the  new  Judge- Advocate  with  a  "very  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  discipline  of  the  troops, 
or  of  the  leisure  that  he  was  likely  to  enjoy. 
If  there  were  fifty  cases  against  officers,  how 
many,  on  a  moderate  computation,  were 
there  likely  to  be  agaiust  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army, — cases  to  be  tried,  for  the  most 
part,  by  inferior  military  tribunals,  and  not 
within  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the 
Judge-  Ad  vocate-General  ? 


"  I  really  for  the  last  month  have  been  too 
busy  to  write.  During  the  last  week,  before 
Lord  Wellington  went  away,  ho  kept  me  hard 
at  work,  and  left  directions"  to  try  and  clear  off 
and  get  rid  of  all  the  cases  pending  for  Courts- 
martial.  About  thrty-ttco  cates  were  made  over 
to  me,  some  of  two  years'  standing.  We  have  now 
a  Court  sitting  at  Lisbon,  one  in  the  second 
division  at  Coria,  one  in  the  seventh  at  Govca, 
and  one  here,  which  I  attend  myself,  four  miles 
off  at  Fuentes  d'Onore.  I  have  sent  six  to 
Lisbon,  five  to  the  seventh  division,  five  to  the 
second,  and  intended  taking  seven  myself  to 
Fuentes  d'Onore;  the  rest  have  in  some  way 
been  arranged/'— Vol.  i.  p.  52. 


We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Larpent  into  the 
details  of  his  business,  which  he  appends 
upon  this  occasion,  though  some  of  them  are 
very  suggestive.  The  great  difficulty  was 
the  supply  of  evidence.  The  witnesses  were 
coutinually  falling  sick,  and  the  prisoners 

I  were  following  their  example.  Some  in- 
deed of  the  latter  were  summarily  putting 
an  end  to  all  proceedings  against  them,  and 
slipping  through  the  Judge- Advocate's 
hands.  u  I  have  nine  here,"  wrote  Mr. 
Larpent,  "  in  the  Provost's  bands  for  trial, 
and  five  are  in  the  hospital — one  just  dead." 

These  repeated  Courts-martial  brought 
Mr.  Larpent  into  frequent  communication 
with  Wellington.  He  speaks  highly  of  the 
prompt  and  decisive  manner  in  which  the 

I  chief  transacted  business  with  him:  — 
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"Lord  Wellington,  whom  T  saw  every  day 
for  the  last  three  or  four  days  before  he  went,  I 
like  much  in  business  affairs.  He  is  very  ready 
and  decisive,  and  civil,  though  some  complain  a 
little  of  him  at  times,  and  are  much  afraid  of 
him.  Going  up  with  my  charges  and  papers 
for  instructions,  1  feel  something  like  a  boy 
going  to  school.  I  expect  to  have  a  long  report 
to  make  on  his  return."— Vol.  i.  p.  56. 

After  a  little  time,  during  which  the  pres- 
sure of  business  continued  to  increase, 
something  of  this  awe  on  the  one  side,  and 
reserve  on  the  other,  began  to  wear  away ; 
and  Mr.  Larpent  writes  that  he  felt  more  at 
home : — 

"  There  never  were  known  so  many  Courts- 1 
martial  in  this  army  as  at  this  moment ;  and  as 
I  have  the  whole  direction  of  them  all,  I  really 
scarcely  know  where  to  turn,  and  my  fingers 
are  quite  fatigued,  as  well  as  my  brains,  with 
the  arrangements  and  difficulties  as  to  wit- 
nesses, &c.    I  sent  out  seventeen  letters  yester- 
day; and  to-day  1  have -one  case  of  thirteen 
prisoners,  who  have  been  committing  every  sort 1 
of  outrage  on  their  march  here.    Lord  Welling- ! 
ton  is  now  much  more  easy  with  me,  and  seems  I 
to  trust  to  me  more ;  and  yesterday  1  was 
pleased  when  he  said,  '  If  your  friends  knew , 
what  was  going  on  here,  they  would  think  you  l 
had  no  sinecure.    And  how  do  you  suppose  1 1 
was  plagued  when  I  had  to  do  it  nearly  all  my- 
self?'   He  seemed  to  feel  relieved,  and  of  course 
I  could  not  but  feel  gratified."— VoL  i.  p.  84. 


The  General  soon  began  to  feel  confi- 
in  the  Judge- Advocate-General,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  unpretending 
manners,  and  sound  good  sense  ;  for  a  littlo 
way  further  on  we  find  this  entry  in  his 
journal : — 

"Two  or  three  days  ago  I  was  somewhat 
puzzled,  when  u  ■  •  n  my  pointing  out  the  sen- 
tence of  a  Court-martial  as  illegal,  Lord  Wel- 
lington said,  4  Well,  do  write  a  letter  for  me  to 
the  President,  and  I  will  sign  it,  and  it  shall  be 
sent  back  for  revision.'  I  did  not  know  bis 
style,  but  the  letter  was  fortunately  approved 

of    I  had  yesterday  a  visit  from  Colonel  

of  the  Engineers,  begging  for  a  favourable  re- 
port upon  the  case  of  a  complaint  against  a 
captain  of  artillery :  I  suppose  people  think  that 
I  have  some  weight  in  l/mi  Wellington's  de- 
cisions, but  that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  He 
thinks  and  acts  quite  for  himself ;  irith  mo  if  he 
thinks  I  am  right,  but  not  otherwise.    1  have 

not,  however,  found  what  Captain  told  me 

I  should— that  Lord  Wellington  immediately 
determines  against  anything  that  is  suggested 
to  him.  On  the  contrary.  1  think  he  is  reasona- 
ble enough,  only  often  a  little  hasty  in  ordering 
trials  when  an  acquittal  must  bo  the  conse- 

Suence.    This,  I  think,  does  harm,  as  I  would 
avo  the  law  punish  almost  always  when  it  is 
put  in  force." — Vol.  L  pp.  91,  92. 

Here  Mr.  Larpent  was  right,  beyoud 


question.  The  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
bring  offenders  to  justice  always  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  law.  It  would  seem  that 
the  result  of  tho  haste  with  which  trials 
wero  ordered,  bore  the  expected  fruit. 
There  were  frequent  acquittals  and  recom- 
mendations to  mercy.  These  exasperated 
the  Duke  :— 

"  I  now  see  Lord  Wellington  almost  daily  on 
business:  ho  one  dav  fell  into  a  passion  about 
the  Courts-martial  for  not  doing  their  duty,  by 
acquitting,  and  recommending  to  mercy.  &c. 
He  has  always  been  civil  to  me,  though  at  times 
quick  and  ha*ty  in  business ;  I  nearly  got  into 
a  scrape  by  saying  a  good  word  for  Captain 

 ,  merely  from  his  good  character,  as  1  did 

not  personally  know  him.  However,  Lord  Wel- 
lington so  far  acquiesced,  that  ho  said  I  need  not 
draw  the  charge  as  yet."— Vol.  i.  p.  93. 

A  little  further  on,  Mr.  Larpent  says  : — 

"  The  Courts  will  not  do  their  duty ;  Lord 
Wellington  was  quite  angry.  He  swore  and  said 
his  whole  tablo  was  covered  with  details  of 
robbery  and  mutiny,  and  complaints  from  all 
quarters,  in  all  languages,  and  that  he  should 
be  nothing  but  a  General  of  Courts-martials. 
He  has  given  some  broad  hints  to  the  Courts  in 
general  orders."— VoL  i.  p.  101. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  surprised  at 
the  unwillingness  of  the  members  of  the 
Courts-martial  to  pass  sentence  upon  their 
comrades.  That  sentence  being,  in  most 
instances,  ignominious  hanging,  or  the  cruel 
torture  of  the  lash.  There  are  at  all  times 
great  temptation  to  excess  on  tho  lino  of 
march.  Brave  soldiers,  ay,  and  good  sol- 
diers, may  step  aside  from  the  plain  path 
of  duty  to  help  themselves  in  a  strange 
country  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  the 
commissariat  so  scantily  bestows  upon 
them.  The  army  was  at  this  time  insuffi- 
ciently fed ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
plunder.  The  necessity  of  suppressing  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  but  we  hardly  think  that 
the  natural  leniency  of  the  Courts  ought  to 
have  evoked  tho  bursts  of  passion  of  which 
Mr.  Larpent  speaks.  Anger  is  not  the  feel- 
ing that  it  should  have  elicited.  We  admit 
tho  force  of  all  that  Sir  Digby  Neave  says 
upon  this  subject : — "  For  the  salvation  of 
the  army — for  tho  lives'  sake  of  an  innocent 
unarmed  population  ;  and  last  not  least,  to 
keep  the  veterans'  consciences  in  their  well- 
earned  retirement  free  from  the  memory  of 
brutal  excesses,  such  examples  were  made  ; 
but  it  is  not  less  painful  to  think,  that  tho 
fluah  of  the  morning's  victory  on  the  cheek 
of  the  bravest  of  tho  brave,  has  beon 
changed  at  oven  by  the  gripe  of  the  provost- 
marshal  into  tho  paleness  of  death,  con- 
trasted with  the  black  smear  of  the  cartridge 
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still  round  hi??  month,  evidence  of  that  good 
service  that  had  called  forth  the  admiratiou 
of  Ins  officer ;"  and  it  is  not  less  natural 
that  the  officer  should  shrink  from  the  duty 
of  doing  the  enemy's  part  by  depriving  the 
brave  soldier  of  life,  or  fearfully  wounding 
him  with  the  terrible  cat — it  is  not  less  na- 
tural that,  sometimes  bearing  in  mind  the 
truth, — 

41  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's 


they  should  be  willing  to  acquit  or  to  pass 
li^ht  sentence  on  men  who  havo  yielded, 
perhaps  under  the  pressure  of  sore  tempta- 
tion, to  the  temptations  which  beset  them 
on  the  march. 

The  story  to  which  Sir  Digby  Neave  al- 
ludes is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we 
must  lay  aside  Mr.  Larpent's  volume  for  a 
moment,  whilst  we  extract  this  very  striking 
anecdote : — 

"This  horror,  incident  to  glorious  war,  took 
place  after  the  battle  of  Orthez.  Early  the 
next  morning,  Colonel  Wcldman  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  murching  out  with  his  regiment  and 
a  largt?  part  of  the  army,  saw  a  mun  lunging 
bt)  the  road-sule,  hi*  mourn  black  with  cartridges. 
lie  was  recognised  aa  a  private  of  the  line  who 
had  doue  good  duty  during  the  action.  The 
poor  fellow  was  carrying  a  sack  out  of  a  desert- 
ed mill,  when  the  Duke  rode  by.  'Provost,  do 
your  duty,1  was  the  order  passed,  and  the 
soldior  Buffered  for  the  good  of  his  comrades ; 
for  it  was  owing  to  the  repression  of  pillage, 
and  payment  for  provisions  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, that  our  camp  was  supplied  when  the 
French  troops  were  iu  want."* 

But  the  question  that  naturally  suggests 
itself  is,  44  Did  these  summary  punishments 
repress  pillage  Y*  At  a  subsequent  period 
of  the  war,  as  we  see,  the  soldiery  were 
plundering  as  recklessly  as  ever.  It  was 
found  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  increased 
powers  to  the  lower  military  tribunals.  It 
required  at  first  thirteen  officers  to  hang  a 
man  ;  afterwards,  seven  sufficed.  A  police 
corps  was  also  established ;  and  Mr.  Lar- 
pent,  thinking  prevention  better  than  cure, 
exhorted  the  chief  to  introduce  some  cau- 
tionary passages  into  the  genoral  orders, 
lie  tells  us  that  offenders  were  sometimes 
sentenced  to  reccivo  2000  lashes,  but  that 
700  were  considered  the  maximum  of  en- 
durance. 

It  would  appear  that  in  those  days,  a  man 
sentenced  to  1200  lashes  was  supposed 
almost  to  escape : — 

•  Four  Tiayt  in  Conntmara,  by  Six  Digby  Ncave. 


44 1  have  now  got  a  Court-martial  in  the  fourth 

division,  the  only  one  which  has  been  hitherto 
free,  to  try  three  fellows  for  going  out  at  night 
and  stealing  seven  sheep,  keeping  sentry  as  a 
guard  over  the  two  shepherds,  whilst  they 
skinned  the  sheep  and  divided  the  meat.  Two 
other  men  were  with  them,  of  better  characters, 
and  they  are  therefore  to  bo  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses against  the  three.  The  Court  at  Coim- 
bra  has  let  my  two  worst  fellows  almost  escape 
with  twelve  hundred  lashes.  They  ought  to  havo 
been  hung,  as  they  are  desperate  fellows — both 
Irishmen.  They  have  been  most  mutinous  and 
insolent  whilst  under  trial,  and  one  of  them,  a 
few  days  since,  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  to  be  hung  or  flogged  this  time  ;  but  if 
the  latter,  he  would  take  care  next  time  ther0 
should  be  no  wittxsses  to  tell  of  what  he  had 
rfwie."— Vol.  i.  pp.  143-144. 

There  is  something  painfully  suggestive 
in  this.  It  would  seem  that,  if  a  man 
44  almost  escaped"  with  1200  lashes  for 
sheep-stealing,  instead  of  determining  to 
steal  no  more,  he  determined,  on  the  next 
occasion,  to  murder  as  well  as  rob.  Such, 
declarations  do  not  go  far  to  prove  the  virtue 
of  the  severe  discipline  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  enforce.  Yet  a  little  way 
further  on,  we  find  Mr.  Larpent  saying, 
44  we  have  flogged  aud  hung  men  iuto  a  little 
better  order;"  and  again — 44 The  statement 
of  Courts-martial,  which  I  shall  present  to 
Lord  Wellington  to-morrow,  satisfies  me 
that  we  are  mending,  and  that  we  have  not 
tried  fifty  cases,  hung  eight,  transported 
eight  or  ten,  flogged  about  sixty  severely, 
and  broken  several  officers,  for  nothing." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  discipline  was 
not  "for  nothing,"  though  the  effects  are 
not  very  apparent ;  for  wo  do  not  proceed 
very  much  further  into  the  heart  of  Mr.  Lar- 
pent's narrative,  before  we  find  that  the  men 
were  plundering  and  deserting  as  recklessly 
as  ever.  Sir  Digby  Ncave  says,  in  the  pas- 
sago  which  we  have  quoted  above,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Wellington's  severe  dis- 
cipline, the  conduct  of  our  army  on  the 
march  would  have  been  as  bad  as  that  of 
the  French.  Mr.  Lar|>ent  in  one  passage 
say  a  that  it  was  worse. 

It  appears,  however,  that  other  measures 
than  the  lash  and  the  platoon  were  some- 
times tried.  Here  is  a  cheering  proof  of 
the  good  effects  of  morn!  influence.  It  may 
have  been,  as  Mr.  Larpent  says,  "an  odd 
thing,"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful. 

44  We  are  as  quiet  hero  as  at  Frenada.  Deser- 
tion is  terrible.  I  think,  however,  Lord  Wel- 
lington must  stop  it.  We  have  only  as  yet  tried 
five  out  of  sixteen  on  trial.  They  are  all  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  all  shot !  This  will,  I  think, 
at  least  have  a  good  effect  on  our  new  reinforce- 
ments.  One  of  our  officers  did  an  odd  thing  to 
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stop  it,  and  it  answered,  or  has  so  hitherto.  He 
called  his  men  together,  and  addressing  them, 
said, — '  I  want  no  men  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
French,  and  if  any  now  will  say  they  wish  to 
go,  I  promise  to  send  them  in  with  a  flag  of 
truce.'  No  one  stirred,  nor  has  any  one  stirred 
anco/'—VoL  ii.  p.  74. 

The  severer  remedies,  it  seems,  wcro  not 
always  successful.  The  Provost  was  some- 
times outwitted,  and  criminals  escaped  after 
conviction. 

"  Hero  we  are  still  quiet  and  very  hu«y : 
Courts-martial  all  at  work,  &c  In  these  hills, 
however,  our  Provosts  are  not  the  most  secure : 
and  common  precautions  will  not  do  against 
men  who  know  they  arc  prohahly  to  be  shot  in 
a  day  or  two.  I  told  you  previously  of  a  man 
who  was  to  have-  been  hung  the  next  day,  hut 
escaped  overnight.  Another  Court  is  just  cut 
short  for  the  same  cause.  They  adjourned  till 
yesterday  morning  for  a  witness  for  the  priso- 
ner, and  in  the  fight  he  was  off.  Another  man 
under  sentence  of  death  near  Maya,  and  three 
,  other  deserters  just  taken  as  they  were  going 
over  to  the  French,  were  put  foolishly  under  the 
care  of  a  man  and  a  lad  armed  to  convoy  them 
a  little  way.  They  r<»sc  on  them,  took  away 
their  arms,  and  went  over  with  them  to  the 
French  post.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
we  have  still  enough  to  hang."— Vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

Still  the  old  story, — "  we  have  enough  to 
hang !" 

These  are  very  painful  matters  to  write 
of,  and  we  shall  bo  glad  to  quit  the  subject. 
Such  things  may  bo  inseparable  from  war 
under  the  best  of  circumstuneus.  They  were 
certainly  inseparable  from  tho  military  sys- 
tem which  obtained  forty  years  ago.  The 
morale  of  the  British  army  was  very  low, 
and  paiufl  were  not  taken  to  improve  it. 
The  old  system  of  enlistment  for  life  had  a 
tendency  to  draw  into  the  ranks  only  the 
scum  and  refuse  of  English  society.  Few 
men  took  the  shilling  in  those  days  except 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  or  desperation, 
or  both.  Military  service  was  not  looked 
to  as  an  honourable  profession.  It  was 
deemed  by  the  outside  world  not  ennobling, 
but  degrading.  It  was  a  service  into  which 
men  were  to  be  deluded  and  betrayed  ;  for 
no  one  would  voluntarily  seek  it  who  could 
follow  the  plough,  or  tend  the  loom,  or  earn 
ten  shillings  a  week  after  any  other  fashion, 
in  shirt  sleeves  and  a  round  hat.  It  was 
altogether  a  reprobate  profession.  The 
stamp  of  the  outcast  was  upon  it.  The  sol- 
dier quitted  his  home— enlisted,  perhaps 
under  a  false  name.  His  friends  seldom 
heard  of  him  again.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
wish  to  hear.  Ho  had  "  gone  for  a  soldier/' 
It  was  enough.  Honest  men  looked  upon 
it  as  a  sort  of  moral  death,  and  shrunk  from 
all  allusion  to  the  subject,  as  though  the 


erring  son  or  brother  had  utterly  disgraced 
his  name. 

It  is  true  that  at  this  time  men,  who  lived 
at  home  and  looked  eagerly  for  the  Gazette, 
were  stirred  ever  and  anon  into  a  great  en- 
thusiasm when  glad  tidings  came  from  the 
seat  of  war,  and  they  heard  how  victory 
dogged  the  heels  of  victory,  until  England 
was  woll-nigh  drunk  with  fame.  They  had 
a  keen  sense  of  military  glory  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  a  true  appreciation,  pci  haps,  of 
tho  army  in  the  concrete  ;  but  there  always 
was,  and  there  still  is,  a  remarkable  dispro- 
portion between  the  public  estimate  of  the 
British  army  and  of  the  British  soldier. 
The  British  army  is  something  which  wins 
great  battles  and  raises  the  national  renown 
and  the  national  prosperity  to  the  highest 
pitch  attainable  by  any  nation  under 
heaven :  but  the  British  soldier  is  something 
to  be  hanged,  to  be  shot,  to  be  flogged, 
under  the  remorseless  hand  of  the  Provost, 
if  he  escapes  the  bullets  and  the  sabres  of 
the  enemy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we 
have  never  sufficiently  considered  tho  indi- 
vidual manhood  of  the  British  soldier.  In 
Mr.  Larpent's  time,  wo  fear,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered at  all.  Army  reform  has  recently 
made  considerable  strides ;  and  under  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  al- 
wavs  hij'hlv  esteemed  as  a  military  reformer, 
we  doubt  not  it  will  make  still  more  satis- 
factory progress.  But  within  a  very  recent 
period  all  the  environments  of  military  life 
have  been  only  such  as  fatally  tended  to 
brutalize  the  common  soldier.  The  system 
of  enlistment — the  want  of  sufficient  barrack 
accommodation — the  absence  of  schools  and 
soldiers'  libraries — of  the  means  of  healthful 
recreation  and  innocont  amusement — the 
frequency  of  corporal  punishment — the 
apathy  and  exclusiveness  of  the  officer,  all 
tended  to  keep  the  soldier  down  in  the  scale 
of  manhood.  And  then  there  was  often,  on 
service,  a  total  want  of  rebgious  instruction 
— a  general  desecration  of  Sabbath.  Hear 
what  Mr.  Larpent  says  of  this : — 

"  There  has  been  no  chaplain  here  for  these 
last  eight  or  nine  months,  or  any  notice  taken 
in  any  manner  of  Sunday.  It  used  to  be,  I 
hear,  a  very  regular  and  imposing  thing  to  at- 
tend divine  service  performed  out  of  doors — 
hats  off— but  the  people  must  now  think  we 
have  no  religion  at  all,  as  every  business  almost 
(puhlie  at  least)  goes  on  nearly  as  usual.  The 
Knglish  soldiers,  however,  keep  it  as  a  holiday, 
though  tho  Portugese  will  many  of  them  work." 
— Vol.  i.  p.  75. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  in  that  im- 
mense camp  a  Chaplain  would  have  been  as 
useful  an  officer  as  a  Judge- Advocate.  But 
in  those  days,  in  civil  no  less  than  in  mili- 
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tary  life,  the  system  was  rather  to  punish 
than  to  prevent  crime.  We  thought  little 
of  prophylactic  measures.  Perhaps  a  few 
ministers  of  thegospel  might  have  diminished 
the  work  of  Mr.  Larpcnt  and  the  Provost. 

There  is  some  consolation,  however,  in  the 
thought  that  such  are  the  progressive  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  towards  good,  that  the 
state  of  things  here  represented  could  hardly 
exist  in  the  present  day.    There  is  infinitely 
more  morality  and  religion  in  the  army  than 
there  was  fifty  yean  ago.    Indeed,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  among  the  officers  of 
the  British  army,  under  which  designation 
we  include  Queen's  aud  Company's  officers 
alike,  there  are  as  many  really  religious  men 
as  in  any  other  class  of  English  gentlemen. 
Iu  these  days,  if  there  were  no  chaplains  with 
the  army,  many  an  officer's  quarters  would 
he  thrown  open  for  domestic  worship  on  the 
Sabhath.    We  remember  with  what  plea- 
sure we  read  in  Major  Edwards'  "  Two 
Years  on  the  Punjaubee  Frontier,"  how,  far 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  among 
a  savage  people  in  a  dreary  country,  a  young 
English  officer,  Lieutenant  Taylor,  exhorted 
his  comrade  to  join  with  him  in  divine  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath,  though  the  congregation 
was  only  to  consist  of  those  two  young 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  to  officiate,  and  a 
third  of  doubtful  Christianity.    We  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  present  time,  any  num- 
ber of  British  officers,  thrown  together  on 
service,  would  fail  to  preserve,  except  in  a 
critical  conjunction  necessitating  action,  the 
solemnity  of  the  Christian's  day  of  rest. 

We  turn  now  to  the  more  agreeable  part 
of  our  duty.  We  have  seen  what  were  the 
materials  of  that  army  with  which  Welling- 
ton achieved  his  victories  on  the  Peninsula. 
We  have  seen  tho  worst  side  of  the  British 
soldier — the  worst  side  of  war.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  work  is  the  journal  of 
a  Judge- Advocate,  or  rather,  a  scries  of  let- 
ters written  to  a  near  relation,  never  intend- 
ed for  publication,  and  not  published  until 
forty  years  after  they  were  written.  It  was 
not  that  Mr.  Larpcnt  turned  aside  to  speak 
of  such  things,  but  that  it  was  his  business 
to  contemplate  them,  and  that  such  records 
naturally  belonged  to  the  annals  of  his  daily 
life.  A  Judge-Advocate's  view  of  an  army 
is  not  the  pleosantest  that  can  be  taken — but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  instructive.  What  the 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  it  are  we  have 
cursorily  indicated.  But  what  we  now  wish 
to  say  is,  that  this  picture  of  the  British 
army  enhances  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
the  commandor  who  led  it  on  to  victory.  To 
the  general  reader  the  interest  of  Mr.  I.ar- 
pent's  book  will  centre  in  "  Lord  Welling, 
ton."    These  volumes  overflow  with  anec- 


dotes of  tho  great  Duke.  There  is  a  gen- 
uineness about  them  beyond  all  suspicion. 
The  letters  have  been  published  as  they 
were  written  :  and  there  is  in  every  page  a 
Boswellian  minuteness  of  detail  more  valu- 
able than  bolder  writing.  Tho  future  his- 
torian will  find  in  them  much  to  illustrate 
both  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  annals 
of  the  war;  and  the  most  careless  reader 
I  will  find  in  them  more  amusing  matter  than 
in  any  work  the  "  season  "  has  put  forth  up 
to  the  present  time. 

We  have  not  as  yet  fairly  represented  the 
characters  of  the  book  before  us.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  can  best  bo  done  by  taking  at 
random  a  few  brief  passages  containing 
traits  of  individual  portraiture — principally 
the  portraiture  of  Wellington  himself.  It 
is  probable  that  some  who  do  not  take 
just  account  of  the  qualities  which  go  to 
mako  up  the  military  character,  may 
think  that  Mr.  Larpeuts  picture  of  the  Duke 
is  not  a  very  flattering  one — that  its  tendency 
is  less  to  elevate  than  to  degrade.  But  this 
is  altogether  a  mistake,  as  we  hope  presently 
to  show.  Here  are  some  illustrations  of  tho 
activity  of  the  man — a  fete  is  given  at  Ciudad 
Ilodrigo,  "  of  which  he  is  Duke."  u  A  grand 
dinner,  ball,  and  supper." 

"  Lord  Wellington  was  the  most  active  man  of 
the  party ;  he  prides  himself  on  this ;  but  yet  I 
hear  from  those  about  him  that  he  is  a  little 
broken  down  by  it  He  stayed  at  business  at 
Frenada  until  half-past  three,  and  then  rode  full 
seventeen  miles  to  Rodrigo  in  two  hours,  to  din- 
ner, dressed  in  all  his  orders,  &c.,  was  in  high 
glee,  danced  himself,  stayed  supper,  and  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning  went  back  to  Frenada 
by  moonlight,  and  arrived  here  before  day-break 
at  six,  so  that  by  twelve  he  was  ready  again  for 
business,  and  I  saw  him  amongst  others,  about  a 
Court-martial,  when  I  returned  at  two  the  next 
day."— Vol.  i.  p.  114. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  same 
quality  :- 

"  Not  to  lose  a  day,  Lord  Wellington,  the  first 
day  ho  was  here,  rode  all  about  St.  Sebastian,  to 
sec  it  in  all  directions,  examine,  &c.,  and  was  pro- 
voked at  the  Spaniards  parading  for  liiru,  when 
his  object  was  to  be  ineog.  The  second  day  ho 
went  to  Irun,  on  the  frontier,  on  the  Bidasttoa,  to 
see  how  things  were  going  on  there.  The  day 
before  yesterday,  having  waited  till  eight  (/clock 
(morning,)  just  to  receive  the  Gazette,  with  his 
battle  despatches,  and  his  appointment  of  Field- 
Marshal,  away  he  went  nine  leagues  over  the 
mountains  for  St.  Estevan.  He  is  going  to  see 
more  of  the  mountain  passes  that  w  ay,  and  says 
he  shall  be  back  the  fourth  day,  if  possible,  though 
many  think  it  impossible.  Wc  have  heard  of  him 
eating  some  trout  at  Gaysueta  at  twelve,  and  ar- 
riving at  St.  Estevan  at  five,  tho  day  he  left  here." 
—Vol.  i.  p.  289. 
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But  with  all  this  activity,  it  would  scorn, 
that  at  this  period  ho  was  not  habitually  an 
early  riser.  According  to  Mr.  Lnrpont's  ac- 
count, he  did  not  like  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock : — 

"  l^ord  Wellington  and  all  his  party  went  off 
at  eijjht  this  morning  for  St.  Sebastian  to  see 
how  things  arc  going  on.  He  intends  returning 
to  dinner — a  late  one.  I  think  it  will  be,  though 
they  all  have  fresh  horses  on  the  road.  .  .  . 
Lord  Wellington  is  not  as  easily  roused  from 
his  bed  as  he  used  to  be.  This  is  the  only 
change  in  him :  and  it  is  said  he  has  been  in 

Sart  encouraged  to  this  by  having  such  eonfi- 
ence  in  General  Murray.  I  understand  he  was 
always  naturally  fond  of  his  pillow.  He  had 
rather  rido  like  an  express  for  ten  or  fifteen 
leagues,  than  be  early  and  take  time  to  his 
work.  On  the  whole,  this  may  fatigue  bim  less 
as  being  a  less  time  on  horseback:'  VoL  ii. 
p.  7. 

"We  arc  inclined  to  think  that  this  was 
rather  an  accident  than  a  propensity.  The 
following  seems  to  bo  more  characteristic 
of  the  man  as  he  is  now  known  to  us  : — 

"  You  ask  if  Lord  Wellington  has  recollected 
with  regard.    He  seems  to  have  had  a 


great  opinion  of  him,  but  has  scarcely  ever 
named  him  to  me.  In  truth,  1  think  Ix>rd 
Wellington  ha3  an  active,  busy  mind,  always 
looking  to  the  future,  and  is  so  used  to  lose  a 
useful  man,  that  as  soon  as  gone  he  seldom 

thinks  more  of  him  He  has  too 

much  of  everything  and  everybody  always  in 
his  way  to  thmk  much  of  the  absent."— Vol.  ii. 
pp.  48-49. 

This  we  can  readily  believe.  People  who 
arc  very  full  of  business,  in  war  or  in  peace, 
have  little  time  to  think  of  the  absent  or  the 
dead. 

Mr.  Larpent  speaks  with  Incoming  praise 
of  Wellington's  simplicity  of  character.  Ho 
says : — 


M  I  have  no  doubt  that 


ing,  that  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onore 
Wellington  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life: 


—  plays  the  great 
man  very  well,  and  puts  on  all  the  dignity  of  a 
Jack  in  office.  He  likes  the  thing  and  has  a 
turn  for  humbug,  of  which  there  is  so  much  all 
over  the  world  in  every  line,  and  which  is  often 
of  such  infinite  use  to  those  who  can  adopt  it. 
I  think  it  very  tiresome,  and  I  only  rejoice  that 
it  is  not  the  fashion  here  at  head-quarters. 
From  I.ord  Wellington,  downwards,  there  is 
mighty  little.  Kvery  one  works  hard,  and  docs 
his  business.  The  substance  and  not  the  form 
is  attended  to;  in  dress,  and  many  other 
respects,  I  think,  almost  too  little  so.  The 
maxim  of  our  chief  is,  '  bet  every  one  do  his 
duty  well,  and  never  let  me  hear  of  any  difficul- 
ties about  anything  and  that  is  all  he  cares 
about.  '— Vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

One  or  two  more  personal  anecdotes  and 
we  have  done.    We  learn  from  tho  follow- 


"  Lord  Wellington,  the  other  day.  was  again 
talking  of  tho  battle  at  Fuentes  d'Onore;  he 
said  he  was  obliged  to  ride  hard  to  escape :  and 
thought  at  one  time,  as  ho  was  on  a  slow  horse, 
he  should  have  been  taken.  The  whole  of 
head-quarters,  general  and  all,  he  said,  English 
dragoons  and  French  dragoons,  were  all  gallop- 
ing away  together  across  tho  plain  ;  and  he 
more  than  once  saw  a  French  dragoon  in  a 
green  coat,  within  twenty  yards  of  him.  One 
Frenchman  got  quite  past  them  all,  and  they 
could  not  knock  him  off  his  horse.  At  last  they 
caught  his  bridle  and  stopped  him."— Vol.  l 
p.  145. 

At  Orthes  ho  was  wounded  *  slightly. 
How  it  happened  is  not  generally  kuown. 
Mr.  Larpent  says : — 

"  I  walked  down  to  the  bridgo  with  Lord 
Wellington  yesterday,  and  found  him  limp  a 
little,  and  he  said  he  was  rnther  more  pained 
than  usual,  but  it  was  nothing.  At  dinnor, 
yesterday,  he  said  ho  was  laughing  at  General 
Alava  having  had  a  knock,  and  telling  him  it 
was  all  nonsense,  and  that  he  was  not  hurt, 
when  he  received  this  blow  and  a  worse  one  on 
the  same  place  himself.  Alava  said  it  was  to 
punish  him  for  laughing  at  him." — Vol.  iii. 
p.  41. 

The  next  and  last  scrap  which  wo  have 
marked,  contains  an  anecdote  illustrative  of 
tho  characters  both  of  Wellington  and 
Crawford : — 

"  I  have  heard  a  number  of  anecdotes  of 
General  Crawford.  He  was  very  clever  and 
knowing  in  his  profession  all  admit,  and  led  on 
his  division  on  the  day  of  his  death  in  the  most 
gallant  stylo :  but  Lord  Wellington  never  knew 
what  he  would  do.  He  constantly  acted  in  his 
own  way  coutrary  to  orders ;  aod  as  he  com- 
manded the  advanced  division,  at  times  per- 
plexed Lord  Wellington  considerably,  who  never 
could  be  sure  where  he  was.  On  one  occasion, 
near  Guinaldo.  he  remained  across  a  river  by 
himself,  that  is,  only  with  his  own  division, 
I  nearly  a  whole  day  after  he  was  called  in  by 
j  Wellington.  He  said  he  knew  he  could  defend 
|  his  position.  Lord  Wellington,  when  he  camo 
back,  only  said,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe, 
Crawford.'  The  latter  said,  1  Oh  !  I  was  in  no 
dauger,  I  assure  you.'  'But  I  was,  from  your 
conduct,"  said  Wellington.  Upon  which  Craw- 
ford observed,  1  He  is   crusty  to-day.' 

Vol.  i.  p.  133. 

We  think  that  these  passages  will  exb'Jnt 
both  sides  of  those  interesting  volumes,  and 
show  how  varied  are  their  contents.  There 
is  much  grave  and  suggestive  matter  in 
them;  much  that  is  light  and  anecdotical. 
The  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  genuine 
history  of  the  Peninsular  War,  as  welcome 
as  it  is  unexpected.    Wo  have  laid  it  down 
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with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  hours  of 
j>li  asm:  reading,  and  placed  the  volumes  on 
our  shelves  with  a  certainty  that  we  shall 
often  refer  to  them  again  for  the  materials 
of  authentic  history  which  they  so  abun- 
dantly contain. 


Art.  XI. — Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon.  With  Travels  in  Ar- 
menia ,  Kurdistan,  and  the  Desert,  k  ing  the 
Result  of  a  recent  Expedition  undertaken 


the  past  as  a  guide  to  the  ameliorations  of 
the  future,  and  even  in  the  blackest  records 
of  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  and  ambition,  he 
sees  the  dawn  of  a  better  age,  rejoices  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  and  pants  for  the 
final  emancipation  of  his  race. 

But  while  the  volume  of  Mr.  Layard  must 
be  thus  interesting  to  various  classes  of  its 
readers, — now  casting  a  light  on  the  scenes 
of  Old  Testament  history — now  adding  a 
fresh  buttress  to  our  faith — now  displaying 
to  us  tho  rude  grandeur  of  primeval  civiliza- 
tion, and  reading  aloud  to  the  Western  world 
the  earliest  histories  of  the  East, — it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  book  of  travels,  in  which 
the  author  describes  his  journies  in  Armenia, 
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that  copiousness  and  accuracy  which  could 
be  expected  only  from  a  traveller  familiar 
with  tho  language  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy  with 
the  semi-barbarous  natives,  and  tho  rulers 
that  oppress  them.    In  this  respect  Mr.  Lay- 


"  Nineveh  and  its  Remains"    Svo.  pp. 
700.    London,  1S53. 

Is  our  former  review  of  Mr.  I^ayard's 
"  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"*  we  looked 
forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  a  more 

caivful  and  extended  scrutiny  of  the  mounds  [  aid  enjoyed  privileges  which  had  never  bc- 
of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia,  but  without  |  fore  been  conceded  to  travellers  in  the  East 
any  ground  of  hope  that  these  anticipations  1  His  reputation  preceded  him  in  all  his  jour- 
would  be  so  quickly  and  amply  realized.  |  nies,  and  he  was  everywhere  received  as  a 
Sanguine,  however,  as  we  were,  we  were  not  j  friend  and  benefactor.  The  information, 
prepared  to  expect  that  while  Mr.  Layard  j  therefore,  which  he  acquired,  whether  domes- 
tic, social,  or  political,  was  of  the  most  au- 
thentic character,  and  i  elating  as  it  does  to 
the  most  interesting  regions  of  the  globe,  it 
possesses  a  value  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
vast  territory  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bordering 
on  the  birth-place  of  man, — basking  under  a 


was  disinterring  the  slabs,  and  obelisks,  ana 
antiquities  of  the  East,  instinct  with  the  his- 
tory and  customs  of  the  countries  that  pro- 
duced them,  Providence  should  be  raising  up 
learned  and  sagacious  interpreters  to  deci- 
pher the  handwriting  of  the  ancient  sculp- 
tors, and  read  to  us  the  history  of  sovereigns 
and  rulers  that  were  chiefly  known  from  the 


temperate  sun  and  an  azure  sky, — the  seat 
of  early  civilization  and  of  glorious  entcr- 
es  of  holy  writ.  These  individuals  were  I  prise,  is  at  this  moment  arresting  the  atten- 
onel  Rawlinson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilincks.  tion  of  the  Christian,  the  statesman,  and  the 


whose  discoveries  resemble  more  the  results 
of  inspiration  than  of  research,  and  hold  out 
to  us  the  gratifying  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
know  more  of  the  heathen  nations  contem- 
porary with  the  people  of  Israel,  than  we  do 


philanthropist.  Lying  between  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Western  world  and  the  dawning 
intelligence  of  the  East, — between  the  Chris- 
tian influences  of  Free  America,  and  Europe 
about  to  be  free,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  svm- 


of  less  ancient  communities,  and  of  races  pathics  of  our  Indian  Empire,  the  vast  con- 
more  closely  connected  w  ith  our  own.  In  !  tincnt  which  has  Babylon  and  Nineveh  in  its 
attaching  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  research-  centre  w  ill  doubtless  be  the  theatre  of  those 
es  relating  to  the  localities  of  Scripture  his-  great  events  which  prophesy  foreshadows, 

and  whose  mirage  the  statesman  now  dc- 


tory,  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  their 
religious  beat  ing  is  the  only  measure  of  their 
value.  To  the  Christian,  indeed,  this  must 
ever  be  the  principal  source  of  his  gratifica- 
tion ;  but  he  shares  also  in  the  pleasure  w  ith 
which  the  philosopher  and  the  antiquary 
study  the  records  of  the  past,  and  trace  the 
history  of  then  species  through  its  recurring 
cycles  of  barbarism  and  civilization.  With 
them  he  ponders  over  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient lifv!  w  hich  preceded  the  creation  of  man. 
"With  them  he  lingers  over  the  experiences  of 


*  North  British  Rcvinr.  vol.  x.  p.  111. 


scries  in  the  distance.  Already  has  the  school- 
master begun  to  ply  his  preliminary  labours 
— the  fu  st  and  the  surest  steps  of  civilization. 
Already  does  the  missionary  diffuse  the  aro- 
ma of  his  heavenly  mc-sage,  and  already 
have  justice  and  mercy  been  wrested  from 
the  oppressor  by  the  benign  influence  of  tho 
traveller  and  the  diplomatist.  The  schools 
and  churches  of  the  Armenian  people  are  now 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  vast.  Protestant 
community,  which  alone  can  regenerate  tho 
benighted  nations  of  the  East.  Those  high 
expectations  will,  we  trust,  be  justified  by  a 
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careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Layard's  volume,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  if,  in  our  brief  analysis  of  it. 
the  render  shall  find  some  evidence  of  the 
great  truths  which  we  have  ventured  to  enun- 
ciate. 

After  a  few  months'  residence  in  England 
in  1848,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Mr. 
Layard  returned  to  his  post  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  Turkey.  The  great  interest 
which  was  felt  and  expressed  in  England  re- 
specting the  important  discoveries  which  he 
had  nyide,  induced  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  to  propose  to  him  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  second  expedition  into  Assyria.  In 
reply  to  this  invitation  Mr.  Layard  drew  up 
a  plan  of  operation,  which  he  considered  best 
fitted  to  obtain  interesting  and  important  in- 
formation. The  plan,  as  he  himself  observes, 
"was  perhaps  too  vast  and  general  to  admit 
of  performance  or  warrant  adoption,"  and  he 
was  therefore  "  merely  directly  to  return  to 
the  site  of  Nineveh,  and  continue  the  re- 
searches commenced  among  its  ruins."  With 
this  view,  "  arrangements,  husty  and  inade- 
quate, were  made  in  England."  Mr.  F. 
Cooper  was  selected  as  the  artist,  and  Mr. 
Layard  was  joined  at  Constantinople  by  Dr. 
Sandwith,  an  English  Physician  on  a  visit  to 
the  East,  and  by  I  lormuzd  Kassam,  who  had 
aided  him  in  his  first  discoveries.  On  the 
28th  August  1849,  Mr.  Layard  and  his  par- 
ty left  the  Bosphorus  by  an  English  steam- 
er, bound  for  Trebizond,  accompanied  by 
Cawal  Yusuf,  the  head  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Yezidis,  and  four  chiefs  of  the  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diarbckir,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Constantinople,  as  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  Layard,  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  the 
redress  of  grievances  which  had  been  recent- 
ly imposed  upon  them  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. 

After  Mr.  Layard's  departure  from  Mosul 
in  1847,  the  military  conscription  was,  in 
deliaucc  of  the  general  law  in  the  Koran, 
extended  to  the  Yezidis,  and  to  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  the  Pasha  lie.  The  duties  of  a 
soldier  wore  incompatible  with  the  rites  and 
observant  es  of  the  faith  of  the  Yezidis,  to 
w  hom  the  customs  and  the  very  food  of  the 
Turkish  soldier  w  ere  an  abomination.  Their 
children,  too,  were  still  lawful  objects  of  pub- 
lic sale,  and  their  parents  were  subject  to 
persecution,  and  even  to  death  on  account 
of  their  religion.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  chiefs  of  the  Yczidi  nation  having 
learned  that  Mr.  Layard  was  at  Constanti- 
nople, requested  his  influence  in  obtaining 
access  for  the  deputation  to  the  Minister  of 
State.  Mr.  Layard  introduced  thern  to  Sir 
Stratford  Canniug,  now  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redclifie,  who  obtained  from  the  Porte  an 
imperial  order  freeing  the  Yezidis  from  all 


illegal  impositions,  forbidding  the  Falo  of 
their  children  as  slaves,  securing  to  them  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  and  placing 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  sects 
of  the  empire. 

Having  reached  Trebizond  on  the  31st 
August,  the  party  commenced  their  land 
journey  to  Erzeroom  on  the  following  day  ; 
and  by  one  of  the  caravan  routes  which  con- 
nect Persia  with  the  Black  Sea,  they  reach- 
ed Erzeroom  on  the  8th  September.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Brant  the  British  Consul, 
Mr.  Layard  visited  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Turkish  Forces  in  Anatolia,  Reshid 
Pasha,  known  as  the  "  Ought"  or  M  Wearer 
of  Spectacles,"  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  subjugation  of  the  wild  mountain  tribes 
of  Central  Armenia.    These  tribes  had  been 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  Sultan,  and, 
according  to  the  Pasha,  who  united  to  a 
[  knowledge  of  the  French  language  a  tasto 
I  for  European  literature,  they  were  idolaters, 
'worshipping  venerable  oaks,  great  trees, 
[huge  solitary  rocks,  and  other  grand  features 
jof  nature.    The  chief  priest  and  political 
head  of  the  sect  had  been  recently  taken 
1  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.  The 
direct  road  between  Trebizond  and  Mesopo- 
tamia once  passed  through  their  district,  but 
from  a  remote  period  no  traveller  durst 
i  venture  among  tribes  so  notorious  for  their 
j  lawlessness  and  cruelty.    The  Pasha  spoke 
'of  reopening  the  road,  and  Mr.  Layard 
i  thinks  it  probable  that  the  district  may  con- 
tain the  remains  of  ancient  races,  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  natural  productions 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  his  journey  from  Erzeroom  to  Mosul 
Mr.  Liyard's  caravan,  furnished  with  seven- 
teen hor-es  and  mules,  took  the  direct  route 
but  recently  opened  to  caravans,  which  pass- 
es by  the  lake  of  Wan,  Bitlis,  and  Jezireh. 
He  rested  the  first  night  at  Guli,  whose 
owner  was  Shahan  Bey,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  Dereh-Beys.  or  "  Lords  of  the  valley," 
who  resided  in  their  fortified  castles  or  villa- 
ges, and  who,  though  yielding  only  a  nomi- 
nal allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  generally  ac- 
companied him  in  a  great  national"  war 
against  the  Infidels.  Having  been  apprized 
of  Mr.  Layard's  visit,  Shahan  Bey  received 
him  with  the  warmest  hospitality,  which 
was  extended  to  the  whole  of  his  large  com 
pany.  The  race  of  military  chieftains  who 
were  extirpated  under  the  centralizing  sys 
tern  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  and  of  whom  Shan 
Bey  was  at  once  the  descendant  and  the  rep- 
resentative, are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Lay- 
ard : — 

M  It  is  customary  to  regard  these  old  Turkish 
lords  as  inexorable  tyrants — robber  chiefs  who 
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lived  on  the  plunder  of  travellers  nnd  of  their  in  the  rook,  and  a  square  entrance  generally 

subjects.  That  there  were  many  who  answered  to  leiUls  to  a  spacious  chamber.    Mr.  Layard 

this  description  cannot  bo  denied;  but  they  were, '  observed  no  traces  of  the  method  of  closing 

I  believe .exceptions •   Atnongst them, were sorao  ^  entr  bufc  he  ^    ^  th  J 

rich  in  virtues  and  high  and  noble  feeling.    It  has  r ..         ,  * 

been  frequently  my  lot  to  find  a  representative  of  otUt;r  Parts  of  the  Last,  it  was  by  stone* 

this  nearly  extinct  class  in  Asia  Elinor  or  Alba  turning  on  a  rude  hinge,  or    rolling  ou  rol- 

nia.    I  have  been  received  with  affectionate  lers,"  as  when  the  M  stone  was  rolled  away 

warmth,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey,  by  a  vene-  from  the  sepulchre  in  which  Christ  was  laid." 

ruble  Boy  or  Agha,  in  his  spacious  mansion,  now  The  forest  of  tombs  which  we  have  already 

fast  crumbling  to  ruin,  but  still  bright  with  the  mentioned  surrounds  Akhlat  like  a  broad 

remains  of  rich  yet  tasteful  oriental  decoration;  be]t  cout:iinmg  the  accumulated  remains  of 
his  long  beard,  whito  as  snow,  falling  low  on  his        '    .  b  ..r,,     ..       ,  - 

?  u:„  e~\A»A  uu  successive  generations.    "The  triumph  of 


breast;  his  many-folded  turban  shadowing  his 


benevolent  vet  manly  countenance,  and  his  fimbs  the  dead  over  the  living,"  as  Mr.  Lay  aid 


enveloped  in  the  noble  garments  rejected  by  the 


generation ;  his  hall  open  to  all  comers,  the 
guest  neither  asked  from  whence  he  came  nor 


says,  "  is,  perhaps,  only  thus  seen  in  the  East. 


erence  before  him,  rather  his  children  than  his 
servants ;  his  revenues  spent  in  raising  fountains 
on  the  wayside  for  the  weary  traveller,  or  in 
building  caravanserais  on  the  dreary  plain ;  not 
only  professing  but  practising  all  the  duties  and 
virtues  enjoined  by  tho  Koran,  which  are  Christ- 
ian duties  and  virtues  too;  in  his  manners,  his  ap- 
pearance, his  hospitality,  and  his  faithfulness,  a 
perfect  model  for  a  Christian  gentleman.  The 
race  is  fast  wearing  away,  and  I  feel  grateful  in 
being  able  to  testify,  with  a  few  others,  to  its  ex- 
istence once,  against  prejudice,  intolerance,  and 
so-called  reform."— Discoveries,  pp.  13,  13, 


We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  follow  Mr.  Layard  in  his  journey 
to  Mosul — to  describe  the  threshing-floors 
which  ho  met  with  in  every  village,  "  the 
threshing  sledges*  armed  with  teeth,"  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,  and  the  "  unmuzzled  oxen 
and  horses,  driven  over  the  scattered  sheaves 
by  tho  boys  and  girls  to  whom  the  duty  is 


In  England,  where  we  grudge  our  dead  their 
last  resting  place,  the  habitations  of  the  liv- 
whither  he  was  going,  dipping  his  hands  with  him  |  jng  encroach  on  the  burial-ground  :  as  in  the 
in  the  same  dish  ;  his  Mmnto  st^uig  mth  ra^  |  £^  h  b  the  p^y^rf  which  drives  be- 
fore it  the  cottage  and  the  mansion.  The 
massive  head-stones  still  stand  erect  long 
after  the  dwelling  places  of  even  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  placed  them  there 
havo  passed  away." 

At  the  long,  straggling  town  of  Bitlis, 
Mr.  Layard's  party  were  seized  with  fever 
and  ague,  "  that  curse  of  eastern  travel," 
and  he  availed  himself  of  the  day's  rest  to 
assist  Cawal  Yusuf  in  obtaining  out  of  the 
property  of  the  late  Sheriff  Bey  the  restora- 
tion of  the  personal  effects  of  two  Cawals 
of  the  Yezidis  who  had  been  murdered  at 
his  instigation.  Mr.  Layard  had  received 
from  licshid  Pasha  an  official  order  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Mudir  or 
governor  in  accomplishing  his  object. 

Of  the  three  roads  which  lead  from  Bitlis 
to  Jezireh,  Mr.  Layard  chose  the  circuitous 
one  which  winds  through  the  valley  of  the 
assigned,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his  ride  eastern  branch  of  the  Tigris,  as  it  'enabled 
through  the  vast  Tartar  limits  of  tho  ancient  him  to  visit  the  Yezidi  villages  of  the  dis- 
city  of  Akhlat,  a  perfect  forest  of  upright  J  trict  of  Kherzon.  Passing  through  a  tunnel 
stones  seven  or  eight  foet  high,  of  the  richest '  about  twenty  feet  long,  cut  through  a  mass 
red  colour,  delicately,  and  tastefully  carved,  of  calcareous  rock,  they  reached,  at  sunset, 
with  arabesquo  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  the  Yezidi  village  of  Namki.  Returning 
In  the  midst  of  these  rise,  here  and  there,  a  from  their  threshing-floor,  the  peasants  were 
conical  turbeh,  or  mausoleum  of  beautiful  alarmed  at  the  large  company  of  horsemen 
shape,  covered  with  exquisite  tracery,  carved  whom  they  saw  in  the  distance,  whom 
in  relief  in  the  rod  stone.  "These  orna-  j  " they  took  for  irregular  troops,  the  terror 
ments  of  the  dead  still  stand,  and  have  be-  \  0f  an  eastern  village."  Cawal  Yusuf,  con- 
OOtne  the  monuments  of  a  city  long  crum-  coaling  all  but  his  eyes  with  the  Arab  ker- 
bled  into  dust."  One  of  these  turbehs,  sur-  ■  chief  which  ho  then  wore,  rode  into  the 
passing  the  rest  in  beauty,  with  its  flue ,  midst  of  them,  demanding  peremptorily 
conical  roof  resting  on  columns  and  arches,  I  quarters  and  provisions  for  the  night.  The 
contained  in  its  basement  chamber  tho  dust  alarm  thus  given  was  instantly  removed, 
of  the  Sultan  Baiandour.  In  the  vicinity  The  Cawal  and  his  party  were  welcomed 
was  a  deep  ravine  flanked  with  lofty  per- 1  with  the  warmest  affection.  A  report, 
pellicular  rocks,  literally  honeycombed  with  which  his  long  silence  had  confirmed,  had 
entrances  to  artificial  caves,  ancient  tombs,  gone  abroad  that  he  had  been  put  to  death 
or  dwelling-places.  These  tombs  are  fre- |  by  the  Sultan.  Ho  was  received  with  gen- 
eral rejoicing  as  the  "dead  who  was  alive 
again,"  and  as  "  tho  lost  who  was  found." 
"Yusuf,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  " wa<  soon 


quently  approached  by  flights  of  steps  cut 

*  Sledges  stuck  full  of  iharp  flints  in  tbe  under  part, 
and  drawn  by  oxen. 
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in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  tbe  elders.  He  told 
his  whole  story  with  such  details  and  illustra- 
tions  as  an  Kastern  alone  can  introduce,  to  bring 
every  fact  vividly  before  his  listeners.  Nothing 
was  omitted  ;  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  his 
reception  by  mo,  his  introduction  to  the  ambas- 
sador, his  interview  with  tho  great  ministers  of 
state,  the  firman  for  tho  future  protection  for 
the  Yezidis,  prospects  of  peace  and  happiness  for 
the  tribe,  our  departure  from  the  capital,  tho 
nature  of  Mramhoats.  the  tossing  of  the  waves, 
the  pains  <  t'  sea-Mekuess,  and  our  journey  to 
Khcrzan.  Not  tho  smallest  particular  was  for- 
gotten ;  every  person  and  event  were  described 
with  equal  minuteness :  almost  the  very  num- 
ber of  pipes  he  had  smoked  and  coffees  he  had 
drunk,  was  given.  He  was  continually  inter- 
rupted by  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  won- 
der, and  when  he  had  finished,  it  was  my  turn 
to  bo  the  object  of  unbounded  welcomes  and 
salutations. 

M  As  the  Cawal  sat  on  the  ground,  with  his 
noble  features  and  flowing  robes,  surrounded  by 
the  elders  of  the  village,  eager  listeners  to  every 
word  which  dropt  from  their  priest,  and  looking 
towards  him  with  looks  of  profound  veneration, 
tho  picture  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  many 
scenes  described  in  the  sacred  volumes.  Let  tho 
painter  who  would  throw  off  the  conventionali- 
ties of  the  age,  who  would  feel  as  well  as  por- 
tray the  incidents  of  holy  writ,  wander  in  tho 
East,  ami  mix.  not  as  the  ordinary  traveller, 
but  as  a  student  of  men  and  of  nature,  with  its 
people.  He  will  daily  meet  with  customs  which 
ho  will  otherwise  be  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
and  he  brought  face  to  face  with  those  who  have 
retained,  with  little  change,  the  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  dress  of  a  patriarchal  race.  '— -Dis- 
coveries, &c,  pp.  40,  41. 

This  interesting  scene,  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Layard,  was  only  tho  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  ovations  presented  to  him 
on  passing  through  the  Yezidi  territory  on 
his  way  to  Mosul.  Messengers  on  foot  and 
on  horseback  announced  to  tho  surrounding 
villages  the  arrival  of  their  benefactor,  and 
tho  grateful  inhabitants  flocked  to  his  tent 
to  offer  their  congratulations.  Tho  joyous 
throng  accompanied  him  from  village  to 
village.  Their  drums  and  their  bells  an- 
nounced his  arrival,  and  sheep  were  slain, 
and  libations  of  raki  poured  out  in  his 
honour.  Never  were  the  conquerors  of 
Assyria,  or  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  re- 
ceived with  such  heartfelt  rejoicing,  as  was 
the  English  traveller,  who  had  conquered 
from  their  oppressors  the  inestimable  boons 
of  justice  and  of  mercy.  There  is  no  part 
of  Mr.  hazard's  successful  labours  that  the 
reader  will  envy  more  than  the  triumph 
which  he  achieved  for  the  grateful  Yezidis. 
Let  future  travellers  learn,  that  while  they 
are  exploring  the  territory,  and  studying  the 
manners  of  semi-barbarous  and  oppressed 
communities,  they  may  be  able  to  lighten 
the  yoke  which  they  bear,  without  offending 


the  power  that  Imposed  it.  Lord  Stratford 
and  Mr.  I^ayard  are,  we  venture  to  say,  not 
less  esteemed  by  the  Sultan  and  his  govern- 
ment, that  they  have  successfully  interposed 
in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Before  leaving  the  house  of  Nazi,  the  chief 
of  the  whole  Yezidi  district,  Mr.  Layard 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  Melck  Taous*  or  copper  bird, 
which  he  ascertained  to  be  a  symbol  or 
banner  of  the  house  of  Hussein  Bey.  It  was 
placed  in  a  dark  room,  under  a  red  coverlet. 
"  The  cawals  drew  near  with  every  sign  of 
respect,  bowing  and  kissing  tbe  corner  of 
the  cloths  upon  which  it  was  placed.  A 
stand  of  bright  copper  or  brass,  in  shape  like 
tho  candlesticks  generally  used  in  Mosul 
and  Baghdad,  was  surmounted  by  the  rudo 
image  of  a  bird  in  the  same  metal,  and  moro 
like  an  Indian  or  Mexican  idol  than  a  cock 
or  peacock." 

Leaving  Nazi's  house,  followed  by  a  largo 
company  of  Yezidis,  with  a  party  of  Chris- 
tians with  the  Kiayah  at  their  head,  Mr. 
Layard  reached  Tillch,  where  he  crossed  tho 
uuitcd  streams  of  the  Bitlis  and  Sert,  which 
join  the  western  branch  of  the  Tigris.  It 
was  at  this  spot  that  the  10,000  Greeks 
forded  these  united  streams,  called  by 
Xcnophon  tho  Centritis.  Tho  deep  ford  was 
disputed  by  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  emi- 
nence. Xcnophon  dreamed  that  he  was  in 
chains,  and  that  his  fetters  burst  suddenly 
and  spontaneously.  His  dream  was  fulfilled 
when  two  youths  pointed  out  to  him  a  better 
ford,  across  which  he  lod  his  army  in 
safety. 

At  the  Yezidi  village  of  Semil,  Mr.  Layard 
found  tho  Yezidi  chieftain,  Abde  Agha, 
seated  "  in  the  gate,:f  of  his  mud-built 
castle,  where  business  is  generally  transacted 
during  tho  day.  His  reception"  was  most 
hospitable  ;  the  lamb  was  slain,  and  the 
feast  prepared  ;  but,  in  tho  very  midst  of 
their  mutual  greetings,  a  messenger,  in 
breathless  haste,  announced  an  attack  of  the 
Bedouins  upon  tho  village  of  Pnshai,  belong- 
ing to  Abdo  Agha's  tribe.  The  chieftain 
instantly  mounted  his  high-bred  marc,  gal- 
loped off  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  and 
left  the  hospitalities  of  his  castle  to  be  per- 
formed by  his  wife.  On  his  return  from 
the  fight,  in  which  he  slew  five  Arabs  with 
his  own  hand,  he  advised  his  guests  to 
mako  the  best  of  their  way  to  Tel  Eskeff, 
and  apologized  for  not  giving  them  an  escort, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  battlo 
with  every  man  that  could  bear  arms.  They 

had  scarcely  got  three  miles  from  Semil, 



*  See  this  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  125. 
t  See  6  Samuel  xix.  S ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  9  ;  Dan.  ii. 
49;  2  Kings  vii.  1,  and  18. 
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when  a  large  body  of  horsemen  appeared  on 
a  rising  ground  to  the  east.  The  momentary 
fear  that  they  might  he  the  victorious 
Bedouins  was  quickly  dissipated  hy  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hussein  Hey  and  Sheik  Nasi, 
who,  with  the  cawals  and  Yczidi  elders,  had 
ridden  nearly  40  miles  through  the  night,  to 
escort  them'  if  needful,  to  Mosul.  They 
rode  with  Mr.  Layard  as  far  as  Tel  Eskoff, 
where  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  Arabs.  Here  he  met 
with  many  old  friends,  and  with  crowds  of 
Jebours,  who  were  anxious  to  be  again  em- 
ployed at  the  excavations.  At  Tel  Kef,  his 
Old  suporintendants  of  workmen  met  him  at 
the  roadside.  Mr.  Rassnm,  the  vice-consul ; 
Mr.  Layard's  old  groom,  with  his  horse 
ready  to  be  mounted,  and  even  the  grey- 
hounds that  had  been  brought  up  under  his 
roof,  were  all  assembled  to  grace  his  entrance 
into  Mosul.  "  Hastening  over  the  creaking 
bridge  of  boats,  wo  force  our  way  through 
the  crowded  bazaars,  and  alight  at  the  house 
I  had  left  two  years  ago.  Old  servants  take 
their  places  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  unin- 
vited, pursue  their  regular  occupations  as  if 
they  had  never  been  interrupted." 

I'pon  Mr.  Layard's  return  to  Europe  in 
1S47,  Mr.  Ross  had  continued  the  researches 
in  the  mound  at  Kouyunjik,  and  had  dis- 
covered several  interesting  bas-reliefs,  but 
as  he  had  left  Mosul  the  excavations  had 
been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Rassam,  whom  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  had  author- 
ized to  employ  a  small  number  of  men, 
rather  with  the  view  of  keeping  possession 
of  the  spot,  than  of  carrying  on  extensive 
operations.  The.  sculptures  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  the  mound  had  been  reached  by 
digging  down  from  the  surface,  but  the  earth 
having  accumulated  to  such  a  degree,  fre- 
quently to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  tho  work- 
men now  tunnelled  along  the  wall,  sinking 
shafts  for  light  and  air,  and  propping  up  the 
narrow  subterranean  passages,  either  by 
leaving  columns  of  earth,  or  by  wooden 
beams.  "  These  long  galleries,  dimly 
lighted,  lined  with  the  remains  of  ancient 
art,  broken  urns  projecting  from  the  crumb- 
ling sides,  and  the  wild  Arab  and  the  hardy 
Nestorian  wandering  through  their  intrica- 
cies, or  working  in  their  dark  recesses,  were 
singularly  picturesque." 

After  examining  the  sculptures  discovered 
in  his  absence, — namely,  a  scries  of  bas-re- 
liefs, recording  the  subjection  by  the  Assyr- 
ians of  a  people  inhabiting  the  batiks  of  a 
river,  probably  in  Southern  Mesopotamia ; 
a  pair  of  gigantic  human -headed  bulls,  form- 
ing the  portal  to  the  hall  containing  the  bas- 
reliefs  ;  and  a  well  cut  through  the  large 
pavement  slab  between  the  bulls,  and  con- 


taining tho  remains  of  bas-reliefs, — Mr. 
Layard  made  arrangements  for  continuing 
the  excavations,  and  after  propitiating  with 
a  little  civility  the  new  Pasha,  the  sixth 
occupant  of  the  office  since  he  left,  his  work- 
men entered  upon  the  task  of  making  fresh 
excavations  by  the  tunnelling  process. 

Mr.  Layard  was  scarcely  settled  in  Mosul 
when  a  deputation  of  the  Yezidi  Cawals,  on 
the  part  of  Hussein  Boy  and  Sheikh  Nasr, 
came  to  invito  him  to  their  annual  festival. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  refuse  so  earnest  an 
invitation,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ross, 
one  of  his  own  party,  he  set  off  for  Baadri, 
and  was  entertained  for  the  night  by  the 
young  chief  who  came  to  meet  him  with  a 
large  company  of  Yezidi  horsemen.  At  the 
tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi  various  ceremonies 
were  performed  *  in  honour,  or  in  propitia- 
tion of  the  evil  spirit.  Sheikh  Jindi,  who 
had  never  been  known  to  smile,  wa«  the 
Peesh-namaz,  or  "  Leader  of  prayer"  in 
these  ceremonies,  where  hymns,  with  music 
and  the  Tahke1,\  in  favour  of  the  evil  deity, 
were  followed  by  others  in  honour  of  Melek 
Isa  and  Sheikh  Adi.  The  public,  private, 
and  domestic  affairs  of  tho  sect  were  then 
discussed,  and  various  reforms  proposed : 
One  of  these,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  mode 
of  contracting  marriage,  was  adopted,  and 
in  conformity  with  it  several  betrothals,  in 
the  midst  of  great  mirth  and  applause,  were 
made  on  the  spot.  At  this  festival  the' fol- 
lowing ancient  and  curious  ceremony  was 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  performed  by 
the  Kaidi,  a  powerful  Yezidi  tril>c,  who  alone 
used  to  send  fiOO  matchlock  men  to  the 
festival : — 

"  In  company  with  all  those  that  have  fire- 
arms they  ascend  the  rocks  overhanging  the 
temple,  and  placing  small  oak  twigs  in  the  mor- 
ale of  their  nuns,  discharge  them  into  the  air. 
After  having  kept  up  a  running  fire  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  they  descend  into  the  outer  court, 
and  again  let  off  their  pieces.  When  entering 
the  inner  court,  they  go  through  a  martial  dance 
before  Hussein  Bey,  who  stands  on  the  steps  of 
the  sanctuary,  amidst  the  assembled  priests  and 
elders.  Tlie  danee  being  ended,  a  bull,  presented 
by  the  Yezidi  chief,  is  led  out  from  the  temple. 
The  Kaidi  rush  upon  the  animal  with  shouts, 
and,  seizing  it,  lead  it  off  in  triumph  to  Sheikh 
Mirza,  one  of  the  heads  of  tho  sect  from  whom 
they  also  receive  a  present  yearly  consisting  of 
sheep.  During  these  ceremonies  the  assembled 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  form  groups 
on  tbe  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  some  standing 
on  tho  well-wooded  terrace,  others  on  projecting 
rocks  and  ledges,  whilst  the  boys  clamber  into 
the  high  trees,  from  which  they  can  obtain  a 
view  of  the  proceedings.  The  women  make  tho 
tihleel  without  ceasing,  and  the  valley  resounds 
with  tho  deafening  noise.    The  long  white  gar- 


*  See  this  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  123-    t       p.  184. 
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fluttering  amongst  the  trees,  and  the  gay 
costume*  of  some  of  the  groups  produce  a  very 
beautiful  and  novel  effect."' — Discoveries-,  &c, 
pp.  88,  89. 

Mr.  Layard  had  obtained  a  promise  from 
Cawal  Yusuf  that  he  would  shew  him  on 
the  occasion  of  the  festival  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Yezidis.  It  consisted  of  a  few  tattered 
leaves,  containing  a  poetical  rhapsody  on 
Sheikh  Adi,  who  is  identified  with  the  Deity. 
The  following  are  the  last  ten  lines  of  the 
eighty  of  which  it  consists : — 

"70.  I  create  and  make  rich  those  whom  I 
will. 

71.  Praiso  be  to  myself,  and  all  things  are 

by  my  will. 

72.  And  the  universe  is  lighted  by  some  of 

my  gifts. 

73.  I  am  the  King  who  magnifies  himself  ; 

74.  And  all  the  riches  of  creation  are  at  my 

bidding. 

75.  I  have  made  known  to  you,  0  people, 

Borne  of  my  ways. 
7G.  Who  desireth  me  must  forsake  the  world. 

77.  And  I  can  also  speak  the  true  saying. 

78.  And  the  garden  on  high  is  for  those  who 

do  my  pleasure. 

79.  I  sought  the  truth,  and  became  a  con- 

firming truth : 

80.  And  by  the  like  truth  shall  they  possess 

the  highest  place  like  me." 

The  Yezidis  believe  that  Christ  will  come 
to  govern  the  world ;  that  punishments  are 
not  eternal ;  and  that  all  who  go  to  heaven 
must  pass  an  expiatory  period  in  hell.  Cir- 
cumcision is  optional ;  infant  baptism  the 
custom.  One  |>erson  in  a  family  may  fast 
for  the  rest.  Polygamy  is  unlawful;  and 
Hussein  Bey  is  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
political  head  of  all  Yezidis  wherever  they 
reside.  Nadir  Shah  is  only  the  chief  of  the 
Sheikhs  of  the  district  of  Sheikhan. 

The  excavations  at  Kouyunjik  having  been 
commenced,  Mr.  I^ayard  went  to  Nimroud 
on  the  18th  October.  He  resumed  his  work 
there  at  the  singular  ruin  called  the  Pyramid, 
a  high  conical  mound,  forming  the  north- 
west corner  of  Nimroud,  and  into  the  base 
of  it,  in  the  western  face,  he  ordered  a  tun- 
nel to  bo  cut.  On  ascending  the  mound 
next  morning,  he  saw  a  group  of  travellers 
on  its  summit,  and  found  in  an  excavated 
chamber  Colonel  Rawlinson,  "  deep  in  sleep, 
wearied  by  a  long  and  harassing  night's 
ride."  For  the  first  time,  says  Mr.  Layard, 
we  met  in  the  Assyrian  ruins,  and  besides 
the  greeting  of  old  friendship,  there  was 
much  to  be  seen  together,  and  much  to  be 
talked  over.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey, 
however,  had  brought  on  fever,  and  wo  were 
soon  compelled,  after  visiting  the  principal 
c  \ l i.i  \  EitiOQS^  to  tfllco  r©^\i^2jG  ijryxxx  t-liw  Ijl  Lit.  of 


the  sun  in  tho  mud  huts  of  the  village.  The 
attack  increasing  in  the  evening,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  ride  into  Mosul  at  once, 
and  we  mounted  our  horses  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  During  two  days  Colonel  l'aw- 
linson  was  too  ill  to  visit  the  excavations  at 
Kouyunjik.  On  the  third  we  rode  together 
to  the  mound.  After  a  hasty  survey  of  tho 
ruins  we  parted,  and  he  continued  his  journey 
to  Constantinople,  and  England,  to  reap  the 
laurels  of  a  well  earned  fame." 

By  the  end  of  November  they  had  ex- 
plored tho  magnificent  halls,  no  loss  than 
124  feet  long,  by  90  wide.  In  the  centre  of 
each  side  was  a  grand  entrance,  guarded  by 
colossal  human-headed  bulls.  The  walls 
had  been  completely  covered  with  the  most 
elaborate  and  highly  finished  sculpture,  but 
these,  as  well  as  the  gigantic  bulls,  had  suf- 
fered from  the  fire  which  had  destroyed  the 
edifice.  The  long  gallery  to  the  west  of  the 
great  hall  had  been  occupied  by  a  continu- 
ous series  of  bas-reliefs,  "  representing  the 
different  processes  adopted  by  the  Assyrians 
in  moving  and  placing  various  objects  used 
in  their  buildings,  and  especially  the  human- 
headed  bulls,  from  the  first  tran-port  ot  the 
huge  stone,  in  tho  rough  from  the  quarry,  to 
the  raising  of  these  gigantic  sculptures  in 
the  gateways  of  the  palace  temples."  It 
would  appear,  from  the  minute  description 
of  the  process  given  by  our  author,  that  ca- 
bles, ropes,  levers,  and  rollers,  were  the  in- 
struments by  which  these  enormous  masses 
were  transported.  An  of!i> «  r  appears  to  be 
clapping  his  hands,  "  probably  beating  time," 


that  the  workiiu-n  may  apply  their  strength 
at  one  and  the  same  moment ;  another  offi- 
cer holds  to  his  month  what  "  resembles  tho 
modern  speaking  trumpet."  In  raising  tho 
massive  sculptures,  sometimes  20  feet  square, 
and  therefore  weighing  40  or  50  tons,  no 
other  auxiliary  to  manual  strength  seems  to 
have  been  used  than  the  levers  and  rollers, 
and  wedges  for  varying  the  height  of  the  ful- 
crum. Sir.  Layard  used  "  almost  the  same 
means"  for  moving  from  the  ruins  to  the 
banks  of  tho  Tigris  the  winged  bulls  and 
lions  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Great  as 
these  weights  are,  they  are  even  far  exceeded 
by  thoso  moved  by  the  Egyptians.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  the  granite 
colossus  of  Kamescs  II.  at  the  Momnunium, 
weighed  887  tons  when  entire;  and  tho 
stupendous  monolith  in  tho  temple  of  Lato- 
na  at  Buto,  must  havo  weighed  upwards  of 
5000  tons* 

The  king  who  is  represented  in  these  bas- 
reliefs,  as  superintending  the  placing  of  the 

•  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 
According  to  Herodotus,  this  stone  required  2000 
men  during  three  year*  to  move  it  to  its  place. 
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bulls,  is  Sennacherib  himsolf,  as  appears 
from  the  short  epigraph  upon  the  bas-reliefs 
describing  the  subject.  One  of  these,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  llincks,  runs  thus, — "Sen- 
nacherib, king  of  Assyria,  the  great  figures 
of  bulls,  which  in  the  land  of  Belad  were 
made  for  his  royal  palace  at  Nineveh,  he 
transported  thither!"  In  a  fragment  of 
another  epigraph,  mention  is  made  of  ob- 
jects of  wood  "  brought  from  Mount  Leba- 
non and  taken  up  (to  the  top  of  the  mound) 
from  the  Tigris."  Mr.  Layard  supposes 
that  these  may  have  been  beams  of  cedar 
which  were  extensively  used  in  the  Assyrian 
palaces ;  and  he  adds,  that  "  it  is  highly  in- 
teresting thus  to  find  the  inhabitants  of 
Nineveh  fetching  these  rare  and  precious 
woods  from  the  samo  spot  whence  king  Sol- 
omon had  brought  the  choicest  wood-work 
of  tho  templo  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  own 
palaces."  \ 

The  excavations  at  tho  great  pyramid  of 
Nimroud,  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
were  most  successful.  The  edifice  covered 
by  this  high  mound,  was  originally  built  upon 
the  natural  rock,  and  had  been  a  square 
tower,  and  not  a  pyramid,  probably  termin- 
ating in  a  series  of  three  or  more  gradines. 
As  the  ruin  is  140  feet  high,  the  building 
must  have  been  200  at  least.  Mr.  Layard 
supposes  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Sarda- 
tiapalus,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city  ;  but  he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  the  royal  remains. 

In  th a  month  of  December,  discoveries  of 
great  interest  and  iTiiportancc  were  made, 
both  at  Kouyunjik  and  Nimroud.  At 
Kouyunjik  the  facade  of  the  south-east  side 
of  the  palace,  apparently  tho  grand  entrance, 
had  been  discovered.  Ten  colossal  bulls, 
with  six  human  figures  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, were  here  grouped  together,  and  the 
length  of  the  whole  was  180  feet.  Mr. 
Layard  ascribes  to  some  convulsion  of  nature 
the  overthrow  and  injury  of  the  bulls,  and 
the  scattering  of  their  fragments  among  the 
ruins.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  mis- 
fortune, the  lower  parts  of  the  statues,  and 
consequently  tho  inscriptions,  havo  been 
more  or  less  preserved;  and  to  this  fact, 
says  Mr.  Layard,  "  we  owe  the  recovery  of 
some  uf  the  most  precious  records  with 
which  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  world 
have  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  antiquary." 
These  records  contain  the  annals  of  six 
years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  besides 
many  particulars  respecting  tho  religion,  the 
(Amplest,  and  the  gods  of  the  Assyrians. 
Mr.  Layard  had  identified  the  builder  of  this 
palace  with  Sennacherib ;  but  Dr.  Hincks, 
in  June  1849,  was  the  first  to  detect  tho 
name  of  the  king  iu  the  arrow-headed 


character  of  the  inscriptions.  This  identifi- 
cation was  subsequently  confirmed ;  but  it 
was  not  till  August  1S51,  "  that  the  mention 
of  any  actual  event  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  ancient  profane  history,  was  detected 
on  the  monuments."  Colonel  Itawlinson, 
who  had  seen  Mr.  Layard's  copies  of  these 
inscriptions,  anuounced*  "  that  he  had  found 
in  them  notices  of  tho  reign  of  Sennacherib, 
which  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute 
his  historic  identity  ;"  and  he  gave  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  principal  events,  of  which 
wc  know  the  greater  part  either  from  sacred 
or  profane  history.  Dr.  llincks  ha*  more 
recently  examined  these  inscriptions,  which 
he  has  translated  independently  of  Colonel 
Rawlinson ;  and  it  was  by  his  assistance 
that  Mr.  Layard  has  been  able  to  give  an 
abridgment  of  their  contents.  We,  of 
course,  cannot  find  room  for  even  an  epitome 
of  this  most  interesting  abridgment ;  but 
we  cannot  resist  giving  a  single  spcein.cn  of 
it,  referring  to  llezekiali,  king  of  Judah; 
and  we  shall  add  Colonel  liawlinson's  ver- 
sion of  tho  same  portion  of  the  inscription, 
in  order  to  shew  the  confidence  which  may 
be  placed  in  the  two  processes  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

"Dr.  Hincks  Version. 

" 1  Hezekiah.  Kin  p  of  Judah,'  says  the  Assyrian 
king,  1  who  had  submitted  to  my  authority  forty- 
six  of  his  principal  cities,  and  fortresses  and 
villages  depending  upon  them,  of  which  I  took 
no  account,  I  captured,  and  carried  away  their 
spoil.  I  shut  up  (?)  himself  within  Jerusalem, 
his  capital  city.  The  fortified  towns,  und  the 
rest  of  his  towns  which  I  spoiled,  I  severed  from 
his  country,  and  gave  to  the  kings  of  Ascalon, 
Ekrou,  and  Gaza,  so  as  to  make  his  country 
small.  In  addition  to  the  former  tribute  im- 
posed upon  their  countries  I  added  a  tribute, 
the  nature  of  which  I  fixed.'  The  next  passage 
is  somewhat  defaced,  but  the  substance  of  it 
seem*  to  be,  that  he  took  from  Hezekiah  tho 
treasure  he  had  collected  in  Jerusalem,  4  30 
talents  of  gold,  and  800  talents  of  silver/  the 
treasures  of  his  palace,  besides  his  sons  and 
his  daughters,  and  his  male  and  female  scrva 
and  slaves,  and  brought  them  to  Nineveh." 

"  Colonel  Ravlinsori's  Version." 

"  'Because  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  did  not 
submit  to  my  yoke,  forty-six  of  his  strong-fenced 
cities,  and  innumerable  smaller  towns  which  de- 

r ended  upon  them,  1  took  and  plundered ;  but 
left  to  him  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  and 
some  of  the  inferior  towns  around  it.  .  .  . 
And  because  Hezekiah  still  continued  to  refuse 
to  pay  mo  homage,  I  attacked  and  carried  off 
the  whole  population,  fixed  and  nomade,  which 
dwelled  around  Jerusalem,  with  30  talents  of 
gold,  and  800  talents  of  silver,  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  nobles  of  Hezckiabs  Court,  and 
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of  their  daughters,  with  the  officers  of  his 

palace,  men  slaves  and  women  slaves.  I  return- 
ed to  Nineveh,  and  I  accounted  their  spoil  for 
the  trihutc  which  ho  refused  to  pay  me.' " 

i 

"Scripture  Statement. 

"  '  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Heste- 
kiah,  did  Sennacherib  King  of  Assyria  come  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took 
them.  And  Heickiah  King  of  Judah  sent  to 
the  King  of  Assyria  to  Lachish,*  saying,  I  have 
offended ;  return  from  nie :  that  which  thou 
puttest  on  mo  will  1  bear.  And  the  King  of 
Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah 
300  talents  of  silver,  and  30  talents  of  gold/'— 
•      2  Kings  xviii.  13,  14. 

Tlio  difference  of  500  talents  in  the 
amount  of  silver,  between  the  statements 
in  the  inscription  and  in  Scripture,  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  Mr.  Layard.  The 
silver  was  taken  in  fragments  from  "the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  and  it  is  probablo  that 
the  300  talents  was  the  amount  paid  in 
money  to  Sennacherib,  while  the  whole 
amount,  as  estimated  by  the  Assyrian  king, 
was  800.  Although  it  can  scarcely  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  the  palace  of  Kouyunjik 
was  built  by  the  Sennacherib  of  Scripture, 
yet  Mr.  Layard  has  thought  it  right  to  ad- 
duce, in  the  conclusion  of  his  Sixth  Chapter, 
all  the  corroborative  evidence  in  his  posses- 
sion,— evidence  derived  chiefly  from  a  fine 
series  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the  siege 
and  capture  of  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
importance.  That  the  besieged  were  Jews 
is  evident  from  their  physiognomy,  and 
that  the  city  was  Laebish  "is  proved  by  the 
following  inscription  over  the  head  of  the 
king,  seated  on  his  throne  : — 

"  Sennacherib  the  mighty  King,  King  of  the 
country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
judgment,  before  {or  at  the  entrance  of)  Lachish, 
(Lakhisha.)  I  give  permission  for  its  slaugh- 
ter." 

While  the  Jebour  workmen  were  engaged 
in  their  excavations  at  Nimroud,  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Arab  tribe  of  Tai, 
from  whom  some  Jcbours  had  carried  off  a 
number  of  camels.  Disturbed  by  the  re- 
ports of  firearms,  and  the  shouts  and  shrieks 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Layard  rushed  from  his 
house,  and  found  the  Tai  horsemen  driving 
off  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  villagers, 
while  the  men  were  firing  at  the  invaders, 
and  the  women,  with  poles  and  pitchforks, 
trying  to  rescue  their  cattle.  Mounting  his 
horse,  Mr.  Layard  rode  to  the  chief,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Saleh,the  brother  of  Howar, 

*  Colonel  Rawlinson  identifies  Al...ku.  which  he 
reads  Alakis,  with  Lachinh  the  city  besieged  by 
Sennacherib  when  be  sent  Rabshakeh  to  F-zekiah. 
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the  Sheikh  of  the  Tai  tribe,  and  having 
learned  the  cause  of  the  attack,  he  promised 
to  do  his  best  to  rescue  the  camels,  and  thus 
induced  Saleh  to  restore  the  property  of  the 
villagers.  Having  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  Tai,  Mr.  Layard  paid  a  visit  to  their 
chief,  Sheikh  Ilowar,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  renowned  tribes  of  Arabia, 
though  now  reduced  to  two  small  branches. 
During  his  absence  a  new  chamber  was  dis- 
covered in  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimroud, 
and  in  one  corner  of  it  was  a  well,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  inclosed  by  brickwork 
about  3  feet  high.'  In  the  chamber  thero 
were  discovered  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
interesting  relies  which  have  been  recovered 
from  the  ruins  of  Assyria.  The  description 
of  them  occupies  a  whole  chapter.  They 
consist  of  large  copper  cauldrons,  contain- 
ing bronze  bells,  cups,  dishes  and  other  ob- 
jects in  metal,  and  several  hundred  studs 
and  buttons  in  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory. 
Beneath  the  cauldrons  were  heaped  lions' 
and  bulls'  feet  of  bronze,  and  near  them  two 
circular  flat  vessels,  about  6  feet  in  diameter 
and  2  feet  deep,  which  Mr.  Layard  likens  to 
the  brazen  sea  that  stood  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  There  wero  also  bronze  bowls, 
cups,  and  dishes  curiously  embossed,  large 
bronze  shields,  arms  and  armour,  saws  and 
iron  picks,  part  of  an  ivory  sceptre^  bronze 
cubes  inlaid  with  gold,  glass  and  alabaster 
vases  bearing  tho  name  of  Sargon.  Along 
with  the  glass  bowls  a  round  disc  of  rock 
crystal,  which  Sir  David  Brewster,  upon  ex- 
amining it,  considered  to  have  been  a  mag- 
nifying and  burning-glass,  and  therefore  the 
earliest  specimen  of  such  an  article.  The 
following  is  his  account  of  it : — 

•  This  lens  is  piano  convex,  and  of  a  slightly 
oval  form,  its  length  being  1  6-10  of  an  inch,  and 
its  breadth  14-10  inch.  It  is  about  Ut>o-1mths  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  a  little  thicker  at  one  side  than 
the  other.  Its  plane  surface  is  pretty  even,  though 
ill  polished  and  scratched.  Its  convex  surface 
has  not  been  ground  or  polished  on  a  spherical 
concave  disc,  but  has  been  fashioned  on  a  lai>i- 
dary's  wheel,  or  by  some  method  equally  rude. 
The  convex  side  is  tolerably  well  polished ;  and 
though  uneven  from  the  mode  in  which  It  has 
been  ground,  it  gives  a  pretty  distinct  foens  at  tho 
distance  of  about  4>i  inches  from  the  plane  side. 
There  are  about  twelve  cavities  in  tho  lens  that 
have  been  opened  during  the  process  of  grinding 
it.  These  cavities  doubtless  contained  either 
naphtha,  or  the  fluids  which  I  discovered  in  topaz 
or  other  minerals.  As  the  lens  does  not  shew 
the  polarized  rings  at  great  obliquities,  its  piano 
surface  must  be  greatly  inclined  to  the  axis  of 
the  hexagonal  prism  of  quartz,  from  which  it  muft 
have  been  taken.  It  is  obvioos  from  the  shape 
and  rude  cutting  of  the  lens  that  it  could  not 
j  have  been  intended  as  an  ornament.  We  are  en- 
I  titled  therefore  to  consider  it  as  intended  for  a 
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lens,  to  be  used  either  for  magnifying,  or  concen- 
trating the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  it  does,  how- 
ever,  very  imperfectly." — Discoveries,  &c.,  Note  on 
p.  197. 

Sir  David  Browstor  examined  also  some 
of  the  interesting  specimens  of  decomposed 
glass  found  along  with  the  preceding  article, 
and  has  given  an  account  of  them  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  674-676,  to  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader. 

The  gigantic  human-headed  lions  which 
Mr.  Layard  had  discovered  in  the  north-west 
palace  of  Nimroud,  had  been  chiefly  covered 
up  with  earth  previous  to  his  departure  in 
184S,  and  were  still  standing  in  their  origi- 
nal position,  having  been  carefully  protected 
both  from  the  weather  and  the  Arabs.  The 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  desirous  of 
adding  these  magniticeut  sculptures  to  the 
natioual  collection,  directed  Mr.  Layard  to 
have  them  removed  entire.  The  operation 
of  cutting  a  path  for  them  through  the  mass  of 
earth  and  rubbish,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of 
15  or  20  feet,  occupied  the  workmen  from  the 
beginning  of  December  till  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, when,  "by  still  simpler  and  ruder  means 
than  those  adopted  in  Mr.  Layard's  first  ex- 
pedition," though  with  very  great  difficulty, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  and  now  stand  universally  admired  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Having  been  invited  to  tho  marriage  of 
the  niece  of  Cawal  YusufatBaashiekhah,  Mr. 
Layard  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
visit  the  rock  tablets  at  Bavian,  a  small  Kur- 
dish hamlet,  which  lay  in  the  same  direction. 
These  sculpture*  he  regards  as  the  most  im- 
portant that  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
Assyria.*  They  are  engraven  in  relief  in 
the  limestone  face  of  a  narrow  rocky  ravine 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gomel,  near  tho 
supposed  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Arbela. 
The  principal  tablet  contains  four  figures  in 
relief  on  the  smoothed  face  of  the  limestone 
cliff.  They  are  inclosed  by  a  kind  of  frame, 
28  feet  high  by  30  wido.  Two  of  the  figunjs 
are  gods,  standing  on  mythic  animals  like 
dogs;  and  tho  other  two  are  kings, — the 
king  doubly  pourtrayed  being  in  the  act  of 
adoration.  The  dress  of  tho  king  resembles 
that  of  Sennacherib,  w  ith  whom  the  inscrip- 
tions identify  him.  In  this  immense  tablet 
there  are  four  sepulchral  chambers,  round 
the  walls  of  which  are  the  usual  troughs  for 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  To  tho  left  of  this 
great  bas-relief,  and  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 

*  They  were  first  visited  by  M.  Rouet,  French 
Consul  at  Mosul,  and  afterwards  briefly  described  by 
Mr.  Rom.  "They  are  the  rock  tablets  which  have 
been  recently  described  in  the  French  Papers  as  a 
new  discovery  by  M.  Place,  and  as  containing  a  series 
o(  portraits  of  the  Assyrian  lungs." 


■  ravine,  is  a  second  tablet,  containing  a  fino 
I  bas-relief,  of  a  horseman  at  full  speed.  On 
each  side  of  these  two  tablets  arc  eleven 
smaller  ones,  each  arched  recess  containing 
a  figure  of  tho  king,  5  feet  6  inches  high, 
across  three  of  these  tablets  are  inscriptions, 
which  Mr.  Liyard  copied,  lowered  by  ropes 
and  standing  on  a  ledge  6  inches  wide,  over- 
looking a  giddy  depth.  These  inscriptions, 
occupying  sixty-three  lines,  have  been  partly 
translated  by 'Dr.  Hincks.  They  contain 
the  name  and  titles  of  Sennacherib,  and  de- 
scribe various  great  works  for  irrigation  which 
he  undertook,  no  fewer  than  eighteen  canals 
to  Nerissur,  and  a  canal  from  Kisri  to  Ni- 
neveh, called  the  canal  of  Sennacherib.  Tho 
army  which  defended  the  workmen  arc  said 
to  have  been  attacked  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, who  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Khalul.  Sennacherib  then  mentions  his 
advance  to  Babylon,  which  he  plundered, 
"  bringing  back  from  that  city  the  images  of 
the  gods  which  had  been  taken  by  Meroduch- 
adakhe{\)  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  from. 
Assyria  418  years  before,  and  put  them  in 
their  places.  Tho  inhabitants  of  Babylon 
appear  to  have  been  transported  to  Arakhti 
(?  the  river  Araxcs.)  A  name  imperfectly 
deeyphcred  is  given  as  that  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  of  that  day,  (that  is,  of  703  n.  c.-U 
41S  — 1121  n.c.)  Dr.  Hincks  reads  this 
name  Shimishti- PaUBithkira,  admitting  tho 
last  element  to  be  very  doubtful.  Colonel 
Iiawlinson  makes  it  Anakbar-btth-hira,  ngrco- 
ing  nearly  in  the  last  element  with  Dr. 
Hincks.  The  same  name  is  figured  on  tho 
slabs  from  the  temple  in  the  north  of  the 
mound  at  Nimroud  as  that  of  a  predecessor 
of  the  builder  of  the  north-west  palace,  as 
also  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
I'ileser  or  Pul,  but  Mr.  Layard  thinks  that 
the  earlier  king  is  probably  intended,  and  ho 
accordingly  places  it  in  his  chronological 
table  with  the  approximate  date  of  1 130 
n.c,  there  being  in  that  table  only  two 
earlier  kings,  namely,  Ditmnuke*  1200  n.c, 
and  Derceto  1250  n.c.  After  his  return  from 
this  expedition,  at  the  mouth  (?)  of  the  riv  er 
he  had  dug,  he  set  up  six  tablets,  and  besido 
them  he  put  up  the  full  length  images  of 
the  great  gods." 

This  inscription  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Layard  as  very  important,  for,  if  rightly 
interpreted,  it  proves  that  at  that  remote 
period  the  Assyrians  kept  an  exact  compu- 
tation of  time.  Ho  therefore  expects  that 
chronological  tables  may  bo  discovered, 
which  will  prove  the  precise  epoch  of  im- 

*  According  to  Dr.  Hincks  Divanurxth,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  standard  inscription  from  Nimroud; 
Dtrreto  occurs  on  the  pavement  slab  in  the  British 
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portant  events  in  Assyrian  history,  and  he 

anticipates  also  important  details  from  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  of  the  Bavian 
inscriptions. 

Beneath  these  tablets  are  two  enormous 
fragments  of  rock  torn  from  the  cliff  above, 
and  hurled  by  some  mighty  convulsion  of 
nature  into  the  torrent  below,  where  the 
pent  up  stream  forms  dangerous  whirlpools, 
in  which  Mr.  Bell,  the  young  artist  sent  out 
by  the  British  Museum,  was  drowned  while 
bathing  in  1851.    They  still  bear  the  re- 
mains of  sculpture  :  One,  which  is  broken  in 
two  pieces,  represents  the  Assyrian  Hercules  ! 
strangling  the  lion,  between  two  winged  | 
human-headed  bulls  back  to  back.    Above  ; 
this  is  the  king  worshipping  between  two 
deities.    Hie  height  of  the  whole  sculpture  \ 
is  24  feet,  that  of  the  bulls  8  feet  6  inches.  ] 

After  remaining  two  days  at  Bavian 
copying  the  inscriptions,  Mr.  Layard  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Yezidi  chiefs  on  his  return  to 
Mosul.  "  We  passed  the  night,"  he  says, 
"  in  tho  village  of  Essccayah,  where  Sheikh 
Nasr  had  recently  built  a  dwelling-house.  I 
occupied  the  same  room  with  the  Sheikh, 
Hussein  Bey,  aud  a  large  body  of  Yezidi 
Cawals,  and  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  an 
interminable  tale  about  the  prophet  Moham- 
med and  a  stork,  which,  when  wo  had  all 
lain  down  to  rest,  a  Yezidi  priest  related 
with  tho  same  soporific  effect  upon  the 
whole  party." 

Having  failed  to  induce  his  Jebour  Sheikh 
to  accompany  him  to  a  re-examination  of 
the  mound  of  Kala  Shergat,  owing  to  the 
Bedouins  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr. 
Layard  visited  tho  ruins  of  Mokhamour  and 
Shamamoh  in  the  country  of  the  Tai.  At 
Mokhamour  tho  principal  mound  is  of  con- 
siderable height  ending  in  a  cone.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle  of  lower 
mounds  about  480  paces  square,  but  he 
found  no  remains  of  masonry  or  sculpture. 
One  of  tho  principal  artificial  mounds  at 
Shamamoh,  called  the  Kasra  Palace,  is  large 
and  lofty,  bisected  by  a  ravine,  and  contain- 
ing chambers  lined  with  bricks  and  limestone 
slabs.  TIic  inscriptions  on  somo  of  tho 
bricks  stated  that  Senuachcrib  had  here  built 
a  palace,  the  name  of  which  Mr.  Layard 
could  not  read.  From  the  summit  of  this 
mound  he  took  bearings  of  twenty-five  con- 
siderable mounds,  the  remains  of  ancient 
Assyrinn  population.  At  one  of  these,  Abd- 
ul-Azcez,  he  found  sepulchral  urns  and  pot- 
tery apparently  not  Assyrian,  and  at  Gla, 
or  the  "  Castle,"  a  natural  stronghold  100 
feet  high,  he  found  inscribed  bricks,  with  the 
name  of  Sennacherib,  and  a  castle  or  palace 
which  ho  could  not  interpret.  Crossing  tho 
plain  to  the  Mound  of  Abou  Shcctha,  Mr. 

▼ol.  xix.  10— B 


Layard  found  himself  near  the  very  spot 

where,  after  tho  treacherous  seizure  of 
Clearcus,  Proxenus,  Menon,  Agiaa,  and 
Socrates,  Xenophon  was  elected  commander 
of  the  Greek  auxiliaries,  and  commenced 
the  celebrated  retreas  of  the  10,000.  Hero, 
too,  Darius,  a  fugitive,  urged  his  flying 
horse  through  the  Zab,  pursued  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch,  who,  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, crossed  tho  stream  at  the  head  of 
those  warrior  legions  which  ho  was  leading 
in  triumph  to  the  banks  of  tho  Indus. 

After  describing  some  interesting  bas- 
reliefs,  found  in  several  new  chambers  that 
had  been  opened  at  Kouyunjik,  Mr.  Layard 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  banks  of  the 
Khabour,  (tho  Cha boras  of  the  Greeks,  a 
river  which,  rising  in  the  north  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, fulls  into  the  Euphrates  near  tho  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Carchemisb,*  or  Cir- 
cesium,)  under  the  protection  of  Sheikh 
Suttum  of  tho  Boraij  tribe,  with  fifty  Arab 
workmen,  and  twelve  Nestorians,  and  sup- 
plies for  two  months.  He  left  Mosul  on 
the  19th  of  March.  The  Sheikh  Suttum, 
who  knew  every  spring  and  pasture  of  the 
Mesopotamian  desert,  superintended  and 
directed  tho  march,  and,  with  tho  exception 
of  a  violent  hurricane  and  thunder-storm 
which  disturbed  their  tents,  the  journey  to 
tho  Khabour  was  an  interesting  and  success- 
ful one,  occupying  in  its  description  five 
chapters  of  Mr.  Layard's  volume.  In  these 
chapters  we  have  full  details  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  tho  Arab  tribes 
with  whom  he  associated,  and  of  tho  various 
chiefs  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained. Upon  reaching  Arban,  the  principal 
object  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Layard  found  that 
the  ruins  consisted  of  a  large  artificial  mound 
of  an  irregular  shape,  washed,  and,  indeed, 
partly  carried  away  by  tho  river,  which  was 
gradually  undermining  tho  perpendicular 
cliff  left  by  tho  falling  earth.  He  pitched 
his  tents  in  a  recess  like  an  amphitheatre, 
facing  the  stream.  In  the  centre  of  his  en- 
campment facing  the  river  was  pitched  a  tent 
large  enough  to  hold  200  persons,  and  in- 
tended as  a  musecf,  or  place  of  reception 
where  the  wayfarer  and  the  Arab  visitor 
might  receive  that  hospitality  which  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  traveller  in  that  country  to 
exercise.  To  the  right  were  the  tents  of  the 
Cawals  and  servants — to  the  left  thoso  of  his 
fellow-travellers,  and  about  200  yards  be- 
yond, and  near  the  excavations,  his  own  pri- 
vate tent,  to  which  he  retired  during  the 
day,  and  to  which  tho  Arabs  were  not  ad- 
mitted. Tho  following  account  of  the  two 
chiefs  who  usually  ate  with  Mr.  Layard's 


•  2  Chron. 
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garty  -will  interest  the  reader,  namely,  of 
uttum,  already  mentioned,  and  of  Moham- 
med Emir,  the  Jebour  sheikh,  whoso  tents 
■were  pitched  under  the  ruins  of  Arban  : — 

"  Suttum  and  Mohammed  Emir  usually  eat 
with  us,  and  soon  became  reconciled  to  knives 
and  forks,  nnd  the  other  restraints  of  civUized 
life.  Suttum's  tact  and  intelligence  were,  in- 
deed, remarkable.  Nothing  escupe.d  bis  hawk- 
like eye.  A  few  hours  had  enabled  him  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  every  one 
of  the  party,  and  he  had  detected  peculiarities 
which  might  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
most  observant  European.  The  most  polished 
Turk  would  have  been  far  less  at  home  in  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  during  the  whole  of  our 
journey  ho  never  committed  a  breach  of  man- 
ners, only  acquired  after  a  few  hours"  reddencc 
with  us.  As  a  companion  he  was  delightful — 
full  of  anecdote,  of  unclouded  spirits,  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  every  Bedouin  tribe,  their 
politics  and  their  wars,  nnd  intimate  with  every 
part  of  the  desert,  its  productions  and  its  inha- 
bitants 
Beated 


would  appear  that  the  sculptures  belonged 

to  the  palace  of  a  king,  whose  name  has  been 
found  on  no  other  monument.  The  title  of 
M  king"  is  not  attached  to  it,  nor  the  name 
of  any  country  over  which  he  reigned. 

Tunnels  and  trenches  having  been  cut  bo- 
hind  the  bulls,  nnd  on  the  surface  of  the 
mound,  various  Assyrian  relies  were  found, 
a  copper  bell,  bric  ks,  with  arrow  headed 
characters,  glass,  and  pottery.  After  fivo 
days'  digging,  a  similar  pair  of  winged  bulls, 
having  the  same  size,  aud  the  same  inscrip- 
tion as  the  first  pair,  was  discovered.  In  a 
few  days,  a  lion  with  extended  jaws,  cut  in 
the  same  antique  style,  out  of  the  same 
limestone,  was  excavated.  It  had  livo  legs, 
and  a  claw  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  as  in  tho 
Nineveh  bas-relief.  Among  the  other  arti- 
cles discovered  at  Arban  was  half  of  a  human 
figure  in  relief,  grasping  a  sword,  a  bottlo 
with  Chinese  characters,  a  large  copper  ring, 
a  bulla  head  in  terra  cotta,  and  several 


s.  Many  happy  hours  I  spent  with  him  :  E  jlian  scarftbei.  Sevcrsii  tom})3  wer0 
.after  the  sun  went  down,  on  a  mound  I       J.  .  ,   consisting  of  boxes  of  sar- 

overlooking  the  great  plain  nnd  the  winding       ,  '  .  ».         ,       „  , 

river,  listening  to  the  rich  flow  of  his  graceful1  f  T^b  ol  terracotta,  similar  to  those  found 
Fedouin  dialect,  to  his  eloquent  stories  of  Arnhl  "»  Mesopotamia. 

life,  and  to  his  animated  descriptions  of  foray*,      Mr.  Layard  is  of  opinion,  that  tho  monu- 
and  single-combats.    Mohammed  Emir. '  ments  on  the  Khabour,  the  Chebar  of  Scrip* 


tho  pure  bedouins.    During  our  intercourse  I , 

had  everv  reason  to  be  satbfied  with  his  hosni-  to  tl,cst>  remains  from  the  site  they  occupy. 


tality,  and  the  cordial  aid  he  afforded  mo. 
Always  willing  to  give,  he  was  equally  ready  to 
receive.  In  this  respect,  however,  all  Arabs  "are 
alike,  and  when  the  habit  is  uudtrst 
long 
no 


To  the  Chebar  were  transported  by  tho  As- 
syrian king,  after  tho  destruction  of  Samaria, 
the  captive  children  of  Israel,  and  on  its 


ce,  and  when  the  habit  is  understood,  it  is  no  banks  1  the  heavens  were  opened'  to  Ezekiel* 
ger  a  source  of  inconvenience,  as  in  a  refusal  a„j  , j  e  gaw  vis;  of  God,'  and  spake  his 
oflence  is  taken.    1  he  Jebour  chief  was  a  .        i     .  •»    «  '  .,       1  .  , 

complete  patriarch  in  his  tribe,  having  no  fewer  |  ProPhe«-'«»  \°  ^\  brother  exiles  Around 
than  sixteen  children,  of  whom  six  sons  were  Arban  may  have  been  pitched  the  tents  of 
horsemen,  and  the  owners  of  mares."— Disco-  the  sorrowing  Jews,  as  those  of  the  Arabs 
veriest  &c.  pp.  274^5.  I  were  during  my  visit.    To  the  same  pastures 

(they  led  their  sheep,  and  they  drank  of  the 
Mr.  Layard  now  proceeded  to  examine  the  same  waters." 
sculptures.    The  recent  floods  having  worn  I    Through  his  three   chapters  containing 
tho  mound,  left  uncovered  a  pair  of  sketches  of  Arab  life,  and  descriptions  of  a 


awav 


winged  human- headed  bulls,  about  six  feet: region  which  had  not  previously  been  visit- 
above  the  water's  edge,  and  fifty  beneath  the  led  by  European  travellers,  the*  reader  will 
level  of  tho  river.  The  fore-feet  of  these  !  follow  Mr.  Layard  with  much  interest.  lie 
figures  only  were  exposed  to  view,  and  Mo! will  bo  instructed  and  amused  with  tho 
hammed  Emir  would  not  allow  any  of  the  f  spirited  description  of  the  domestic  ccono- 
eoil  to  be  removed  till  Mr.  Layard's  arrival,  j  my,  the  pasturages,  the  horses,  the  diseases, 
Upon  clearing  away  the  earth  they  were -the  legislature,  tho  warfare,  tho  amuse- 
found  to  be  of  coarse  limestone,  not  exceed- 1  ments,  and  the  traditions  of  Uiatremaikabl© 
ing  feet  high,  by  4$  in  length.  There I nation— a  nation  which  the  late  Mr.  Burek- 
was  a  pavement  slab  of  the  same  material  hardt  regards  as  one  of  the  noblest  with 


between  them,  and  though  they  resembled 
the  well  known  winged  bulls  of  Nineveh, 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the 


which  he  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
acquainted,  distinguished  above  all  others 
by  cheerfulness,  wit,  softness  of  temper, 


style  of  art.    In  their  outline  and  treatment  good-nature,  and  sagacity,  and,  in  thort,  as 


they  were  bold  and  angular,  conveying  the 
impression  of  great  antiquity.  Above  the 
figures  waa  an  inscription,  from  which  it 


truly  amiable,  when  there  was  no  question 

*  9  KiiM:s  xvii.  6;  Ezck.  i.  1.  In  Kings  the  river 
is  called  Khabour,  in  Ezekiel  Kcbar. 
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of  profit  or  interest.  Mr.  Layard  confirms 
this  view  of  the  social  character  of  the  Arabs, 
but  regrets  that,  since  Mr.  Burekhardt's  time, 
"a  closer  intercourse  with  the  Turks  and 
Europeans  lias  much  tended  to  destroy 
many  good  features  in  the  Arab  character." 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  arc 
obliged  t<>  leave  our  author  without  follow- 
ing him  through  these  important  chapters. 
We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  notice  to  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  topics  which  he 
discusses,  to  the  remarkable  custom  of  the 
Thar  or  Blood- lie  vonge,  and  the  laws  of 
Dakheel,  which  regulate  the  relation  between 
the  protector  and  the  protected  :— 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  in  force 
amongst  the  wandering  Arabs,  and  one,  proba- 
bly, of  the  highest  antiquity,  is  the  law  of  blood, 
called  the  Thar,  prescribing  the  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity within  which  it  is  lawful  to  revenge  a 
homicide.  Although  a  law,  rendering  a  man  re- 
sponsible for  blood  shed  by  any  one  related  to 
him  within  the  fifth  degree,  may  appear  to  mem- 
bers of  a  civilized  community  one  of  extraordi- 
nary rigour,  and  involving  almost  manifest  injus- 
tice, it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  no 


allowed  to  the  fugitives  be- 
fore  they  can  l»e  pursued.  Frequently  they  never 
return  lo  their  friends,  but  remain  with  those 
who  give  them  protection,  and  become  incorporate 
ed  into  the  tribe  by  which  they  are  adopted. 
Thus,  there  are  families  of  the  Harb,  Aneyxa, 
Dhofyr,  and  other  great  clans,  who  for  this  cause 
have  joined  the  Shamrnar,  and  are  now  consider- 
ed part  of  them.  Frequently  the  homicide  him- 
self will  wander  from  tent  to  tent  over  the  des- 
ert, or  even  ride  through  the  towns  and  villages 
on  its  borders,  with  a  chain  round  his  neck  and 
in  Rigs,  begging  contributions  from  the  charita- 
ble, to  enable  him  to  pay  the  apportioned  blood- 
money.  I  have  frequently  met  such  unfortunate 
persons,  who  have  spent  years  in  collecting  s 
small  sum." — DiMoieries,  <fc,  pp.  305-307. 

In  strange  yet  agreeable  contrast  with  this 
unchristian  law  of  blood-revenge  is  the 
peaceful  and  humane  legislation  of  the  Dak- 
heel, which  regulates  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  protector  and  the  protected.  While  an 
Arab  is  authorized  by  law  to  take  with  im- 
punity the  life  of  his  fellow-countryman, 
whom  ho  never  even  saw,  and  who  never  in- 
jured him,  he  is  on  other  occasions  restrain- 


power  vested  in  any  one  individual,  and  no  pun-  ?d'*n  thc  Jil  power,  and  in  the 

ishment  however  severe,  could  tend  more  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  by  certain  privi- 


maintenaiice  of  order  and  the  prevention  of 
bloodshed  amongst  thc  wild  tribes  of  the  Desert 


leges  of  humanity  and  mercy,  which  are 
conceded  to  an  enemy,  and  even  to  a  crimi- 


-      -         -  r»    —   i       —   V  '      

As  Burckhardt  has  justly  remarked, '  this  salutary !  nal.    If  in  a  civilized  age  wo  shudder  at  the 

inheritance  of  revenge,  and  at  thc  right  over 
human  life  which  is  bequeathed  to  a  wide 
circle  of  heirs,  we  may  learn  a  lesson  of  hu- 
manity from  those  merciful  provisions  of 
thc  Dakheel,  in  which  new  ties  are  created 
by  the  exercise  of  hospitality,  and  in  which 
a  stranger,  or  a  woman,  can  arrest  the 
avenging  arm  of  a  friend. 

"  No  customs,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  "  are  more 
religiously  respected  than  those  of  the  Dakheel, 
which  regulate  the.  mutual  relations  of  the  pro- 
tector and  protected.    A  violation  of  this  law 
"This  law  is  enforced  between  tribes  remote  would  be  considered  a  disgrace,  not  only  upon  the 
from  one  another,  as  well  as  between  families,  individual  but  upon  his  family,  and  even  upon  his 

be  attributed  many  tribe,  which  never  could  be  wiped  out.    No  great- 


institution  has  contributed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  circumstance  to  prevent  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Arabia  from  exterminating  one  an- 
other.' 

"  If  a  man  commit  a  homicide,  the  Cadi  endeav- 
ours to  prevail  upon  the  family  of  the  victim  to 
accept  a  compensation  for  the  blood,  in  money  or 
in  kind,  the  amount  being  regulated  according  to 
custom  In  different  tribes.  Should  this  offer  of 
•blood- money'  be  refused,  the  'Thar'  comes  into 
operation,  and  any  person  within  the  '  Khoinse,' 
or  the  fifth  degree  of  blood  of  the  homicide,  may 
be  legally  killed  by  any  one  within  the  same  de- 
gree of  consanguinity  to  tho  victim. 


and  to  the  blood  revenue  may 
of  the  bitter  feuds  which  exist  amonc  the  Arab 
clans.  It  affects,  in  many  respects,  their  social 
condition,  and  has  a  marked  influence  upon  their 
habits,  and  even  upon  their  manners.  Thus,  an 
Arab  will  never  tell  his  name,  especially  if  it  be 
an  uncommon  one,  to  a  stranger,  nor  mention 
that  of  his  father  or  of  his  tribe,  if  his  own  name 


er  insult  can  be  offered  to  a  man,  or  to  his  clan, 
than  to  say  that  he  has  broken  the  Dakheel.  A 
disregard  of  this  sacred  obligation  is  tho  first  symp- 
tom of  degeneracy  in  an  Arab  tribe ;  and  when  once 
it  exists  the  treachery  and  vices  of  the  Turk  rap- 
idly succeed  to  thc  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the 
true  Arab  character.    The  relations  between  the 


be  ascertained,  lest  there  should  be  Thar  between  Dakheel  and  the  Dakhal  (or  the  protector  and 
them.    Even  children  are  taught  to  observe  this  i  protected),  arise  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
custom,  that  they  may  not  fall  victims  to  the ' 
blood-revenge.     Hence  the  extreme  suspicion 


with  which  a  Bedouin  regards  a  stronger  in  the 
open  country,  or  in  a  tent,  and  his  caution  in  dis- 
closing anything  relating  to  the  movements  or 
dwelling  place  of  his  friends.  In  most  encamp- 
ments are  found  refugees,  sometimes  whole  fami- 
lies, who  have  left  their  tribe  on  account  of  a 
homicide  for  which  they  are  answerable.  In 


'  the  principal  of  which  arc,  eating  a  man's  salt  and 
bread,  and  claiming  his  protection  by  doing  cer- 


tain acta,  or  repeating  a  certain  formula  of  words. 
Amongst  the  fcShaminar,  if  a  man  can  seize  the  end 
of  a  string  or  thread,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
hold  by  his  enemy,  he  immediately  becomes  his 
Dakheel.  If  he  touches  thc  canvass  of  a  tent,  or 
can  even  throw  his  mace  towards  it,  he  is  the  Dak- 
heel of  its  owner.  If  he  can  spit  upon  a  man,  or 
case,  after  a  murder,  persons  within  the  1  Thar' I  touch  any  article  belonging  to  him  with  bis  teeth, 
take  to  flight,  three  days  and  four  hours  are  by  |  he  is  Dakheel,  unless,  of  course,  in  case  of  theft,  it 
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be  the  person  who  caught  him.  A  woman  can  | 
protect  any  number  of  persons,  or  oven  of  tents. 
If  a  horseman  ride  into  a  tent  he  and  his  horse  are  ( 
Dakhal.  A  stranger  who  has  eaten  with  a  Sham- 
mar  can  give  Dakheei  to  his  enemy ;  for  instance,  I 
could  protect  an  Aneyza,  though  there  is  blood 
between  his  tribe  and  the  Shammar. 

"The  Shammar  never  plunder  a  caravan  within 
sight  of  thoir  encampment,  for  as  long  as  a  strang- 
er can  see  their  tents,  they  consider  him  their  Dak- 
heel.  If  a  man  who  has  eaten  bread  and  slept  in 
a  tent  steal  his  host's  horse,  he  is  dishonoured, 
and  his  tribe  also,  unleas  they  send  back  the  stolen 
animal.  Should  the  horse  die,  the  thief  himself 
should  be  delivered  up,  to  be  treated  as  the  own- 
er of  the  stolen  property  thinks  fit.  If  two  ene- 
mies meet  and  exchange  the  *  Salam  AUikwnJ 
even  by  mistake,  there  is  a  peace  between  them, 
and  they  will  not  tight  It  is  disgraceful  to  rob  a 
woman' of  her  clothes,  and  if  a  female  be  found 
amongst  a  party  of  plundered  Arabs,  even  the 
enemy  of  her  tribe  will  give  her  a  horse  to  ride 
back  to  her  tents.  If  a  man  be  pursued  by  an 
enemy,  or  even  be  on  the  ground,  he  can  save  his 
life  by  calling  out  *  Dakheei,'  unless  there  be  blood 
between  them.  It  would  be  considered  coward- 
ly, and  unworthy  of  a  Shammar,  to  deprive  an 
enemy  of  his  camel  or  horse  when  he  could  neither 
reach  water  or  an  encampment.  When  Bedouins 
meet  persons  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  they  will 
frequently  take  them  within  a  certain  distance  of 
tent*, and,  first  pointing  out  their  site,  then  deprive 
thern  of  their  property. 

■  An  Arab  who  has"  given  his  protection  to  an- 
other, whether  formally,  or  by  an  act  which  con- 
fers the  privilege  of  Dakheei,  is  bound  to  protect 
his  Dukhal  under  all  circumstances,  even  to  the 
risk  of  his  own  property  and  life.  I  could  relate 
many  instances  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  having 
been  made  by  individuals,  and  even  of  whole  tribes 
having  been  involved  in  war  with  powerful  ene- 
mies/by  whom  they  have  been  almost  utterly 
destroyed,  in  defence  of  this  most  sacred  obliga- 
tion. Even  the  Turkish  rulers  respect  a  law  to 
which  they  may  one  day  owe  their  own  safety, 
and  more  than  one  haughty  Pasha  i  t  Baghdad  has 
found  refuge  and  protection  in  the  tent  of  a  poor 
Arab  Sheikh,  whom,  during  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, he  had  subjected  to  every  insult  and  wrong, 
and  yet  who  would  thus  defy  the  Government  it- 
self, and  risk  his  very  life,  rather  than  surrender 
his  guest  Tho  essence  of  Arab  virtue  is  a  re- 
spect for  the  lawB  of  hospitality,  of  which  the 
Dakheei,  in  all  its  various  forms,  Is  but  a  part"— 
Discoveries,  dte.,  pp.  317-319. 

Mr.  Layard  has  devoted  some  very  inter- 
esting pages  to  the  subject  of  Arab  horses 
and  thoir  breeds.  The  Arab  horse  is  not  so 
much  distinguished  for  its  extraordinary 
speed,  as  for  its  exquisite  symmetry  and 
fine  proportions,  joined  to  wonderful  powers 
of  endurance.  Their  average  height  is  from 
14  to  113  hands.  Their  colour  is  generally 
white,  light  or  dark  grey,  light  chestnut,  aud 
bay,  with  white  or  black  feet.  Black  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  Mr.  Lnyard  never  saw 
one  either  dun,  sorrel,  or  dapple.  Notwith- 
stauding  their  small  size,  they  often  possess 


great  strength  and  courage,  and  he  heard  that 
a  celebrated  mare  had  carried  two  men  in 
chain  armour  beyond  the  reach  of  their  Aney- 
za pursuers.  Their  great  quality,  however, 
is  their  power  of  performing  long  and  ardu- 
ous marches  on  the  smallest  possible  allow- 
ance of  food  and  water.  Even  the  mare  of 
the  wealthy  Bedouin  subsists  on  12handfuls 
of  barley  once  in  24  hours.  The  saddle  is 
rarely  taken  from  their  backs,  and  they  are 
never  cleaned  or  groomed.  Though  docile 
as  a  lamb,  and  requiring  no  guide  but  a  hal- 
ter, the  Arab  mare  is  roused  at  the  sound 
of  the  war-cy,  and  the  sight  of  its  rider's 
spear.  "  I  ler  eyes  glitter  with  fire,  her  blood- 
red  nostrils  open  wide,  her  neck  is  nobly 
arched,  and  her  tail  and  mane  are  raised  and 
spread  out  to  the  wind."  According  to  the 
Bedouin  proverb,  a  high-bred  marc  at  full 
speed  should  hide  her  rider  between  her 
neck  and  her  tail.  Tho  Arab  horses  some- 
times get  large  quantities  of  camels'  milk, 
and  they  are  said  sometimes  to  cat  raw  flesh. 

There  arc  five  breeds  called  the  Karnse, 
from  which  alone  entire  horses  are  chosen  to 
propagate  the  race.    The  Saklawi  breed,  not 
derived  from  the  Kamso,  is  considered  the 
noblest  of  all.     It  is  divided  into  three 
branches,  of  which  the  Suklawi  Jedran,  now 
almost  extinct,  is  said  to  be  the  most  valued. 
The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  particularly  anx- 
ious to  purchase  mares  of  this  breed.  A 
Sheikh  was  olli-rod  £1200  for  a  mare,  and 
refused  it,  and  .£'1000  has  been  given  to  the 
Sheikhs  of  the  Aneyza  for  well-known  mares. 
Such  sums  as  these  arc  often  refused  by  an 
Arab  who  has  not  even  bread  to  food  himself 
and  his  ehildreu.    The  Bedouin,  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Layard  informs  us,  is  entirely  dependent 
on  his  mare  for  his  happiness,  his  glory,  and 
indeed,  his  very  existence.    With  a  horse  of 
unrivalled  speed,  an  Arab  is  his  own  master ; 
no  one  can  catch  him.    Ho  may  rob  and 
plunder  at  his  will.    Without  his  mare,  he 
could  only  keep  his  gold  by  burying  it,  and 
thus  it  would  be  of  no  value  to  one  who  is 
never  two  days  in  the  same  spot.    Tho  Be- 
douins attach  a  high  value  to  the  pure  blood 
of  their  horses.    The  descent  of  n  horse  is 
preserved  by  tradition,  and  the  birth  of  a 
colt  is  a  public  event.    Written  evidence  of 
their  descent  is  given  before  "the  cadi  of 
the  horses,"  and  implicit  confidence  is,  in 
these  matters,  placed  on  the  word  of  a  true 
Bedouin. 

During  Mr.  Layard's  absence,  important 
discoveries  were  made  at  Kouyunjik.  On 
the  south  side  of  one  of  the  chambers  already 
mentioned,  there  were  two  doorways  leading 
into  separate  apartments,  and  each  of  the 
entrances  was  formed  by  two  colossal  baa- 
reliefs  of  Dagon,  or  tho  Eish-god.  The 
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head  of  the  fish  formed  a  mitre  above  that 
of  the  man,  while  its  scaly  back  and  ex- 
panded tail  fell  as  a  cloak  behind,  leaving 
the  human  limbs  and  feet  exposed.  Mr. 
Lnyard  identifies  this  mythic  form  with  the 
Oannes,  or  sacred  man-fish,  which,  according 
to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Berosus, 
issued  from  the  Erythi;ean  Sea,  instructed 
the  Chahheans  in  science,  and  was  afterwards 
worshipped  as  a  god  in  the  temples  of 
Babylonia.  The  Dagon  of  the  Philistines 
was  worshipped  uuder  the  same  form.  In 
his  Commentary  on  Samuel,  Abarbanel 
informs  us  that  Dagon  had  the  form  of  a  fish 
from  the  middle  downwards,  with  the  feet 
and  hands  of  a  man  *  When  the  ark  was 
brought  into  the  great  temple  of  the  idol  at 
Ashdod,  and  the  statue  fell  a  second  time 
upon  its  faee  beforo  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
M  the  head  of  Dagon,  and  both  the  palms  of 
his  hands,  were  cut  olf  upon  tho  threshold, 
only  the  stump"  (the  Jishy  part  in  the  mar- 
gin") "  of  Dagon  was  left  to  him."f  Colonel 
liawlinson  has  found  the  name  of  Dagon 
among  the  gods  of  the  Assyrians  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions. 

The  first  doorway  guarded  by  the  fish- 
gods  led  into  two  small  chambers  opening 
into  each  other,  and  pannelled  with  bas- 
reliefs,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
destroyed.  Mr.  Layard  calls  these  apart- 
ments "  the  chambers  of  records;"  for  like 
"  the  house  of  rolls,"  which  Darius  ordered 
to  bo  searched  for  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
respecting  the  building  of  the  tomple,J  they 
appear  to  have  contained  the  decrees  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  as  well  as  the  archive*  of 
the  empire.  The  floor  of  these  chambers 
seems  to  have  been  covered  to  the  height  of 
a  foot  or  more  with  tablets  and  cylinders  of 
baked  clav,  which  contain  in  a  small  com- 
pass  an  epitome  of  the  great  inscriptions, 
exhibiting  the  events  of  each  reign  ehrono-j 
logically.  Some  of  these  were  entire,  the! 
largest  being  about  9  by  C<\  inches,  and  the 
smaller,  which  were  slightly  convex,  not 1 
above  an  inch  long,  and  containing  but  one 
or  two  lines  of  writing.  Dr.  Ilineks  has 
detected  on  one  of  them  "a  table  of  the 
value  of  certain  cuneiform  letters,  expressed 
by  different  alphabetical  signs,  according  to 
various  modes  of  using  them," — a  discovery 
that  Mr.  Layard  thinks  a  most  important' 
one.  lie  has  found  on  another  "  apparently  j 
a  list  of  the  sacred  days  in  each  month,"  and 
on  a  third  "what  seems  to  be  a  calendar." 
A  large  collection  of  these  tablets  aud  cylin- 

•  Mr.  Layanl  does  not  mention  that  Diodorus 
Sicului  di-wribes  Dagon  "as  having  the  head  of  a 
woman  united  to  the  body  of  a  tub." 

f  1  Samuel  v.  4. 

i  Ezra  vi.  1. 


dcrs  has  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  are  considered  by  Mr.  Layard 
as  of  high  value  "for  the  complete  dcey- 
pherment  of  tho  cuneiform  character,  for 
restoring  tho  language  and  history  of  Assy- 
ria, and  for  inquiry  into  the  customs,  sci- 
ences, and  literature  of  its  people."  "  These 
documents,"  he  adds,  "  probably  exceed  all 
that  have  yet  been  afforded  by  tho  monu- 
ments of  Egypt.  But  years  must  elapse 
beforo  the  innumerable  fragments  can  bo 
put  together,  and  the  inscriptions  transcribed 
for  the  use  of  those  who  in  England  and 
elsewhere  may  engage  in  the  study  of  the 
cuneiform  character." 

About  30  feet  to  the  north  of  tho  lion 
gallery  there  was  found  a  second  entrance, 
flanked  by  two  singular  figures,  one  a  mon- 
ster with  a  hideous  head,  long  pointed  ears, 
and  extended  jaws  armed  with  huge  teeth. 
It  was  covered  with  feathers,  had  the  fore- 
feet of  a  lion,  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  tho  tail 
of  a  bird,  and  spreading  wings.  Behind  tho 
monster  was  a  winged  man,  with  a  garment 
of  fur,  an  under  robe  with  tassels,  and  tho 
sacred  horned  hat.  He  was  in  the  attitude 
of  hurling  a  double  trident,  tho  thunderbolt 
of  the  Greek  Jupiter,  against  the  monster, 
who  turned  furiously  towards  him.  Mr. 
Layard  considers  this  as  the  representation 
of  the  bad  spirit  driven  out  by  the  good 
deity.  To  the  right  of  the  same  entrance 
there  was  discovered,  outside  of  the  temple, 
and  isolated  from  tho  building,  an  entire 
slab,  8  feet  8  inches  hijjh,  4  feet  G  inches 
hroad,  and  1  foot  3  inches  thick.  It  was 
fixed  on  a  square  pedestal,  with  a  stone 
altar  in  front,  supported  on  lions'  feet.  This 
slab  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Assy- 
rian sculpture  brought  to  this  country.  It 
represents  tho  early  Nimroud  king  in  high 
relief,  and  is  covered  with  an  inscription  in 
arrow-headed  characters,  which,  when  entire, 
must  have  contained  several  hundred  lines. 
After  an  invocation  to  the  god  Ashur,  there 
occur  the  names  of  tho  twelve  great  gods. 
Then  comes  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
north-west  palace,  which  Dr.  Hincks  reads 
Assuracbal,  and  Colonel  Baw  linson  Sarda- 
napalus.  After  an  exordium  not  yet  satis- 
factorily decyphered,  comes  a  full  account 
of  tho  king's  campaigns  and  wars. 

The  lion  entrance  led  into  a  chamber,  47 
feet  by  31,  ending  in  a  recess  paved  w  ith 
an  enormous  slab,  21  feet  by  1G  feet  7  inch- 
es, and  13  inches  thick.  The  surface  of  this 
great  monolith,  as  well  as  the  side  facing 
tho  chamber,  was  occupied  by  one  inscrip- 
tion 325  lines  long.  The  back  was  also 
covered  with  throe  columns  in  the  cunei- 
form character.  For  an  account  of  these 
inscriptions,  which  Dr.  Hincks  has  transla- 
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ted,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  lany- 
ard's volume.  As  usual,  they  contain  an 
account  of  the  wars  and  campaigns  of  the 
king  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
Northern  Syria.  The  forms  of  expression 
in  the-e  chronicles  differ  from  those  in  later 
monuments.  The.  king  declare >  that  the 
amount  of  spoil  "exceeds  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven," and  he  likens  the  destruction  of  the 
enemies'  cities  to  "  the  burning  of  stubble." 
He  celebrates  also  the  burning  of  innumera- 
ble women  and  children. 

About  100  feet  to  the  east  of  the  building 
last  described,  Mr.  Layard  discovered  a  se- 
cond temple,  the  gateway  of  which,  about 
8  feet  wide,  was  formed  by  two  colossal 
lions  with  extended  jaws,  and  paved  with 
one  inscribed  slab.  The  lions  were  8  feet 
high  and  13  long,  with  an  inscription  carved 
across  them.  One  of  them  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  lion  portal  led  into  a 
chamber  57  feet  by  29,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  recess  like  that  in  the  opposite  tem- 
ple, paved  with  an  inscribed  alabaster  slab 
J(H  feet  by  12.  The  inscription  was  nearly 
the  same  as  on  the  other  monolith.  In  the 
earth  above  the  great  inscribed  slab  was 
found  a  regal  statue  3  feet  4  inches  high,  re- 
markable as  the  only  statue  "  in  the  round" 
of  this  period  hitherto  discovered  in  the  ru- 
ins of  Nineveh. 

After  enjoying  the  society  of  a  large  party 
of  English  travellers,  and  moving  and  pack- 
ing the  sculptures  of  both  ruins,  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  ague  consequent  upon  it, 
drove  Mr.  Layard  to  the  mountains,  and 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  examining  some 
parts  of  Central  Kurdi-tan  which  had  not 
been  visited  by  any  European  traveller. 
He  accordingly  took  this  route  on  his  way 
to  study  the  ruins  and  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions in  and  near  the  city  of  Wan,  or  Van. 
After  examining  the  rock  sculptures  at  the 
mouth  of  a  spacious  natural  cavern  above 
Gundah,  passing  the  spot  where  the  trav- 
eller Schulz  was  murdered,  in  1827,  by  a 
Kurdish  chief,  and  visiting  a  Jewish  encamp- 
ment, he  arrived  at  Wan,  escorted  into  the 
city  by  a  party  of  irregular  cavalry  sent  by 
the  Pasha  to  welcome  him.  The  city,  con- 
taining from  12,000  to  15,000  inhabitants, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  an  insulated  rock  on 
the.  borders  of  the  large  and  beautiful  lake 
of  the  same  name.  The  inscriptions  of 
Wan,  first  published  by  Schulz,  are  of  two 
distinct  periods,  and  in*  the  cuneiform  writ- 
ing. Tho  earliest  are  on  two  square  stones 
built  into  a  wall  near  the  western  gateway 
of  the  city;  but  the  most  important  are 
carved  on  the  southern  face  of  tho  isolated 
rock,  and  round  tho  entrance  to  a  set  of  ex- 
cavated  chambers  called  the  Caves  of 


Khorkhor.  They  are  considered  by  Dr. 
Ilincks*  as  the  records  of  a  king  whoso 
name  is  Arghistis,  and  who  celebrates  his 
conquests  iu  a  region  which  seems  to  read 
Mana.  The  other  inscription!  are  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  rock.f 

Having  copied  the  inscription*,  and  ex- 
amined numerous  remarkable  monuments 
of  antiquity,  which  occupied  him  a  week, 
Mr.  Layard,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Arme- 
nian bishop,  visited  the  principal  schools,  of 
which  there  was  one  in  the  town,  and  four 
in  the  suburbs.  More  than  200  children, 
of  all  ages,  were  assembled.  Hooks  were 
so  scarce,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  score  in 
the  whole  school.  The  first  class  had  a  few 
elementary  works  on  Astronomy  and  His- 
tory, but  only  one.  copy  of  each.  Owing  to 
the  zealous  exertions  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, great  and  beneficial  changes  are 
taking  place  in  the  Armenian  Church. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  these  excellent  men 
opened  in  Constantinople  the  first  institu- 
tion for  Christian  instruction  on  Protestant 
(independent)  principles.  They  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  empire  a  number 
of  young  men,  of  ability  and  character, 
whom  they  sent  as  teachers  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  who,  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  people, 
were  better  fitted  than  strangers  to  sow 
among  them  the  seeds  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge. The  Armenian  clergy  stigmatized 
these  persons  as  "  evangelists,"  and  by  cal- 
umny and  misrepresentation,  enlisted  against 
them  the  Turkish  authorities.  The  Reformed 
Armenian  Church  having  no  acknowledged 
head,  suffered  cruel  persecution.  Many  fell 
victims  to  their  opinions,  and  some  were 
tortured  even  in  the  house  of  the  patriarch, 
while  others  were  imprisoned  or  utterly  ru- 
ined in  Constantinople  and  the  provinces. 

"Sir  Stratford  Canning.''  says  Mr.  Ijiyard, 
"at  length  exerted  his  powerful  influence  to 
protect  the  injured  seet  from  these  wanton  cru- 
elties. Through  his  exertions  and  those  of  Lord 
Cowley,  when  minister,  a  finnan  was  obtained 
from  the  Sultan,  placing  the  new  Protestant 
community  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
churches  of  the  empire,  assigning  to  it  a  head, 
or  agent,  through  whom  it  could  apply  directly 
to  the  ministers,  and  extending  to  it  oilier  priv- 


ileges enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
Greeks.  This  act  of  toleration  and  justice  has 
given  fresh  vigour  to  tho  spirit  of  inquiry  bred 
by  the  American  Missionaries.    There  is  now 


*  On  the  Inscription  at  Van,  Journal  of  Royal 
Jtiatir  Socitty,  vol.  ix.  p.  3)*7 

f  Colonel  Kawlinson,  in  his  valuable  Memoir, 
(Journ.  J*.  Sor.,  vol.  x.  p.  X\,)  has  given  a  transla- 
tion of  the  inscription  of  Xerxes,  who  caused  a  tablet 
to  be  engraven  in  celcliration  of  his  own  and  hu  fa- 
ther Darius' s  visit  to  Wan. 
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scarcely  a  town  of  any  importance  in  Turkey 

without  a  Protestant  community,  and  in  most  of 
the  principal  cities  the  American  Mission  has 
opened  schools,  and  is  educating  youths  for  the 
priesthood.  Fortunately  for  the  cause,  many 
men  of  irreproachable  character,  and  of  un- 
doubted sincerity  from  the  Armenian  nation, 
have  been  associated  with  it,  and  its  success  has 
not  been  endangered,  like  that  of  so  many  other 
movements  of  the  same  kind,  by  interested  or 
hasty  conversions.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
effects  that  tins  desire  for  improvement  and  for 
religious  freedom  is  gradually  producing  upon 
a  force  and  important  section  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey,  muy  reasonably  hope 
thut  the  time  is  not*  far  distant  when  it  may 
exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  other  Christian 
sects,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  surround  them  : 
preparing  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  extended 
political  privileges,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a 
pure  and  rational  faith  to  the  East. "— Discove- 
ries &c,  pp.  405,  406. 

Unable  to  control  the  schism  occasioned 
by  the  abuses  in  their  own  Church,  the 
Armenian  clergy  have  been  obliged  to  adopt 
measures  of  reform,  and  to  erect  schools  in 
most  of  thu  large  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
opposition  to  thoso  of  the  American  estab- 
lishments. The  American  mission  has  now 
native  agents  all  over  Turkey,  and  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  ad- 
mirable establishment  among  the  Chaldaans 
in  Ooroomiyah  in  Persia,  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  lie 
regrets  that  be  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
"  plan  of  visiting  that  small  colony  from  the 
New  World,"  and  of  bearing  witness,  as  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Howcn,  a  member  of  the  English 
Church,  has  done,  to  the  enlightened  and 
liberal  spirit  in  which  their  labours  are  car- 
ried on.  "  Forty  or  fifty  schools  have  been 
opened  in  the  town  of  Ooroomiyah  and  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  abuses  that  have 
crept  into  this  primitive  and  highly  inter- 
esting Church  are  being  reformed,  and  the 
ignorance  of  its  simple  clergy  gradually 
dis{ielled.  A  printing  press,  for  which  type 
has  been  purposely  cut,  now  publishes  for 
general  circulation  the  Scriptures,  and  works 
of  education  in  the  dialect  and  character 
peculiar  to  the  mountain  tribes.  The  Eng- 
lish language  has  been  planted  in  the  heart 
of  Asia,  and  the  benefits  of  knowledge  are 
extended  to  a  race  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  almost  unknown  even  by  "name  to 
Europe." 

On  his  return  to  Mosul,  through  an  inter- 
esting country,  Mr.  Layard  visited  a  remark- 
able church  at  Martha  d'l'mra,  in  the  valley 
of  Jelu.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
Ncstorian  mountains,  and  having  been  the 
only  one  that  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Kurds,  it  contained  all  its  ancient  furniture 
and  ornaments.    Both  tho  church  and  the 


vestibule  were  so  thickly  hung  with  China 
vases,  innumerable  bells  jingling  discord- 
antly when  set  in  motion,  porcelain  birds 
and  animals,  grotosquo  figures  in  bronze, 
fragments  of  glass  chandeliers,  two  or  three 
pairs  of  old  bullion  epaulets,  that  the  ceiling 
was  completely  concealed  by  them.  Ho 
was  assured  that  the  China  bowls  and  jara 
had  been  brought  from  the  distant  empire 
of  Cathay  by  thoso  early  missionaries  of 
the  Ciialdasm  Church  that  carried  the  gospel 
to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  thus  refer- 
ring them  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
when  the  Ncstorian  Church  flourished  in 
China. 

New  and  important  discoveries  were 
made  at  Kouyunjik  during  Mr.  Layard'a  ab- 
sence. In  a  long  room,  two  of  whose  sides 
were  140  and  other  two  only  126  feet  long, 
its  four  entrances  were  formed  by  colossal 
human  headed  bulls,  and  the  bas-reliefs  on 
the  paneling  were  particularly  interesting. 
They  represented  as  usual  a  campaign  and 
a  victory,  in  a  country  traversed  by  a  great 
river  filled  with  crabs  and  fish  of  various 
kinds.  On  one  side  of  the  river,  Sennache- 
rib, in  his  gorgeous  war  chariot,  received  the 
I  captives,  and  "it  is  remarkable,"  Hays  Mr. 
I^ayard,  "  that  this  was  almost  the  only  figure 
of  tho  king  which  had  not  been  wantonly 
mutilated."  There  is  no  inscription  to  iden- 
tify tho  country,  but  Mr.  Layard  thinks  that 
the  river  is  the  Shattel-Arab,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
In  one  of  the  other  adjacent  chambers,  the 
sculptured  walls  had  been  burned  to  lime, 
while  in  another  tho  sculptures  had  partly 
escaped  the  general  wreck.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  great  hall  already  mentioned, 
there  were  three  entrances,  tho  centre  one 
being  formed  by  a  pair  of  winged  bulls  in 
fossiliferous  limestone.  Behind  this  central 
one  there  wero  other  two  similar  entrances 
leading  into  separate  rooms.  "  There  were 
thus,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  "three  magnificent 
portals,  one  behind  the  other,  each  formed 
by  winged  bulls  facing  the  same  way,  and 
all  looking  towards  tho  great  hall ;  the 
largest  colossi,  those  in  front,  being  above 
18  feet  high,  and  the  smallest  about  12." 
"It  would  be  difficult,"  he  adds,  "to  con- 
ceive any  interior  architectural  arrangement 
moro  imposing  than  this  triple  group  of 
gigantic  forms  a9  seen  in  perspective  by 
those  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
dimly  lighted  from  abovo,  and  harmoniously 
coloured  or  overlaid,  like  the  cherubims  in 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  with  gold."  The 
bas-reliefs  found  in  theso  chambers  were  put 
up  in  fragments,  regularly  arranged  and 
numbered  and  occupied  nearly  a  hundred 
Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
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Sumsion  they  were  admirably  put  together, 
Mid  now  stand  in  the  British  Museum. 

Having  done  so  much  at  Nimroud  and 
Kouyunjik,  Mr.  Layard  determined  upon 
devoting  the  winter  to  researches  among  the 
groat  mounds  of  Southern  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  particular  examination  of  Bahylon.  In 
order  to  avoid  any  collision  with  the  Arabs, 
he  engaged  a  Bedouin  chief  to  protect  his 
party,  and  and  ho  accordingly  set  out  on  the 
18th"  October,  in  one  of  the  primitivo  vessels 
by  which  the  trade  of  the  country  is  carried 
on.  Crossing  the  foaming  rapids  of  Awai, 
the  great  dam  which  stretches  across  the  Ti- 
gris, they  floated  in  their  rafts  through  the 
great  alluvial  plains  of  Chalda>a.  At  Eski, 
or  old  Baghdad,  they  saw  the  singular  tower, 
about  200  feet  high,  which  rises  above  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  round  which, 
on  the  outside,  there  winds  an  ascending 
way  like  the  spiral  of  a  screw.  Near  the 
same  place,  and  abutting  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  is  the  wall  or  rampart  of  Nimroud. 
Farther  down  the  river  they  descry  the  two 
gilded  domes  and  four  stately  minarets  of 
tho  mosque  of  Kathimain.  The  Tigris  widens 
as  they  advance,  and  its  current  becomes  al- 
most motionless.  A  pine-shaped  cone  of 
snowy  whiteness  rising  to  the  right,  marks 
the  tomb  of  the  lovely  Zobeide,  the  Queen 
of  Haroun-al-Heshed.  A  mosque  cut  in  two 
next  appears.  Coloured  cupolas  and  mina- 
rets me  on  all  sides  abovo  the  palms.  The 
trees  are  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  mud- 
built  houses.  The  palace  of  the  Governor 
next  arrests  the  eye,  and  passing  through  a 
crazy  bridge  of  boats,  the  rafts  bearing  the 
records  of  ancient  Assyria,  and  the  distin- 
guished traveller  who  discovered  them, 
u  anchor  beneath  the  spreading  folds  of  the 
British  flag,  opposite  a  handsome  building, 
not  crumbling  into  ruins  like  its  neighbours, 
but  kept  in  repair  by  European  residents, — 
the  dwelling  of  the  English  Oonsul-Gencral, 
and  jvolitical  agent  of  the  East  India  Com- 
party  at  Baghdad, — tho  residence  of  Colonel 
Kawlinson,  then  in  England." 

After  spending  a  week  at  Baghdad,  Mr. 
Layard  left  it  on  the  5th  December.  Ow- 
ing to  tho  overflowing  of  the  river,  the  whole 
country  round  the  city  was  a  swamp  j  and 
after  fording  ditches,  wading  through  water 
and  deep  mud,  and  crossing  wide  streams 
by  crazy  bridges  of  boats,  Mr.  Layard,  then 
struggling  with  intermittent  fever,  reached 
Khan-i-zad,  the  first  habitable  caravanserai 
on  the  road.  In  the  middle  of  the  spacious 
court-yard,  reclining  on  carpets  upon  a  raised 
platform,  he  found  Timour  Mirza,  one  of  the 
exiled  Persian  princes,  surrounded  by  hawks 
on  perches,  and  by  numerous  attendants, 
each  bearing  a  falcon  on  his  wrist.  Our 


thor  is  thus  led  to  give  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  falconry  of  the  East,  of  which 
that  of  the  gazelle  will  interest  the  reader : — 

"  The  falconry "  savs  Mr.  Layard,  M  in  which 
Easterns  take  most  delight,  is  that  of  the  gnzelle. 
For  this  very  noble  and  exciting  sport,  the  falcon 
and  greyhound  must  be  trained  to  hunt  together, 
by  a  process  unfortunately  somewhat  cruel.  In 
the  first  place,  the  bird  is  taught  to  eat  its  daily 
ration  of  raw  meat  fastened  on  the  stuffed  head 
of  a  gazelle.  The  next  step  is  to  accustom  it  to 
look  for  its  food  between  tho  horns  of  a  tame 
gazelle.  The  distance  between  the  animal  and 
the  falconer  is  daily  increased,  until  the  hawk 
w  ill  seek  its  meat  when  about  half  a  mile  otT.  A 
greyhound  is  now  loosed  upon  the  gnzelle,  the 
falcon  being  flown  at  tho  same  time.  When  the 
animal  is  seized,  which  of  course  soon  takes 
place,  its  throat  is  cut,  and  the  hawk  is  fed  with 
a  part  of  its  flesh.  After  thus  sacrificing  three 
gazelles,  the  edueation  of  the  falcon  and  grey- 
hound is  declared  to  be  complete.  The  chief  art 
in  the  training  is  to  teach  the  two  to  signal  out 
the  same  gazelle,  and  the  dog  not  to  injure  the 
falcon  when  struggling  on  the  ground  with  the 
quarry.  The  greyhound,  however,  soon  learns  to 
watch  the  movements  of  its  companion,  without 
whose  assistance  it  could  not  capture  its  prey. 

u  The  falcon,  when  loosed  from  its  tresses, 
flies  steadily  and  near  the  ground  towards  the  re. 
treating  gazelles,  and  marking  one,  soon  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  herd.  It  then  darts  at  the  he&d 
of  the  affrighted  animal,  throws  it  to  the  ground, 
or  only  checks  it  in  it*  rapid  course.  The  grey- 
hound rarely  comes  up  before  the  blow  has  been 
more  than  once  repeated.  Tho  falconer  then 
hastens  to  secure  the  quarry.  Should  the  dog 
not  succeed  in  capturing  the  gazelle  after  it  has 
been  struck  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  the 
hawk  will  generally  sulk  and  refuse  to  hunt  any 
longer.  I  once  saw  a  very  powerful  falcon  be- 
longing to  Alnle  Pasha  hold  a  gazelle  until  the 
horseman  succeeded  in  spearing  the  animal.  Tho 
fleetness  of  the  gazelle  is  so  great,  that,  without 
the  aid  of  the  hawk,  very  few  dogs  can  overtake 
it,  unless  the  ground  be  heavy  after  rain. 

"The  pursuit  of  the  gazellowith  thefulconand 
hound  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  and 
graceful  sports,  displaying  equally  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  bird." — 
Discoveries,  pp.  481-3. 

Mr.  I^ayard  spout  the  following  day  at 
the  encampment  of  Abde  Pasha,  who  en- 
tertained him  with  a  hawking  party,  and 
gave  him  letters  to  the  principal  chiefs  of 
tho  southern  tribes.  After  leaving  the 
camp,  and  resting  about  four  hours  amid  dry 
canals  and  ancient  mounds,  they  saw  to  the 
south  a  huge  hill,  with  flat  top  and  perpen- 
dicular sides,  rising  abruptly  from  an  alluvial 
plain.  This  was  the  mound  of  Babel,  tho 
Mujelibe  (the  Kasr  of  Rich)  Off  ''overturn- 
ed.'*   To  this  vast  mound  succeeded  long 


*  See  thi*  Journal,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 1 1  et  seq.  where  we 
have  given  a  full  description  of  the  Mujelibe  and  Birs 
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undulating  heaps  of  earth,  bricks,  and  pottery, 
rendering  the  Bite  of  Babylon  a  naked  and 
hideous  waste.  "Owls  start  from  the 
scanty  thickets,  and  the  foul  jackall  skulks 
through  the  furrows.  Truly  1  the  glory  of 
kingdoms,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldces' 
excellency,  is  as  when  God  overthrew  So- 
dom  and  Gomorrah.  Wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  lio  there  ;  and  their  houses  arc  full 
of  doleful  creatures;  and  owls  dwell  there, 
and  satyrs  dance  there.  And  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  islands  cry  in  their  desolate 
houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  places  j' 
for  her  day  has  come."* 

On  arriving  at  Hillah,  a  town  with  about 
8000  or  9000  inhabitants,  and  having  a  few 
half-ruined  mosques  and  public  laths  for  its 
principal  buildings,  Mr.  Layard  placed  work- 
men on  the  two  most  important  mounds,  the 
Babel  of  the  Arabs,  (the  Mujelibe  of  Rich,) 
and  the  Mujelibe,  (the  Kasr  of  the  same  tra- 
veller,) having  abandoned  his  plan  of  exca- 
vating in  the  Birs  Nimroud  on  account  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  In  the 
great  mound  of  Babel,  Mr.  Layard  found 
several  entire  coffins  with  skeletons  more  or 
less  entire,  glass  bottles,  glazed  earthenware, 
and  remains  of  solid  masonry  with  the  super- 
scription of  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  tho  Kasr 
ho  was  equally  unsuccessful.  He  found  only 
a  fragment  of  limestone,  on  which  were 
parts  of  two  figures,  undoubtedly  gods,  with 
a  few  rudely-engraved  gems  and  enamelled 
bricks.  The  last  ruin  which  our  author  ex- 
amined was  a  mound  of  great  extent,  called 
Jumjuma,  and  by  others  Amran.  In  various 
trenches  which  he  opened  he  could  find  no 
trace  of  an  edifice  of  any  kind.  Along  with 
some  specimeus  of  glass,  terra  cotta  figures, 
lamps  and  jars  of  the  timo  of  tho  Scleucida;, 
Mr.  Layard  found  "  five  cups  or  bowls  of 
earthenware,  and  fragments  of  others  covered 
on  the  inner  surface  with  letters  written  in  a 
kind  of  ink."  Tho  characters  resemble  the 
Hebrew,  and  havo  been  deciphered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum.  Mr. 
Layard  has  given  fac-similes  of  the  originals, 
with  Mr.  Ellis's  translations  of  these  books, 
which  are  Jewish  relics  relating  to  the  Jews 
in  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  therefore 
especially  interesting  to  biblical  students. 

In  these  excavations  Mr.  Layard  was  not 
ablo  to  trace  the  general  plan  of  any  one 
edifice.  "  No  sculptures  or  inscribed  slabs 
were  discovered,  and  scarcely  a  detached 
figure  in  stone,  or  a  solitary  tablet,  has  been 
dug  out  of  tho  vast  heaps  of  rubbish." 
"  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen  ;  and  all  the 
graven  images  of  her  gods  He  hath  broken 
unto  the  ground." 

•  Isaiah  xiii.  19-22.   See  Jeremiah  i.  39. 


On  the  15th  January,  Mr.  Layard  left 
Babylou  to  visit  tho  great  ruins  of  Niflfer, 
and  others,  in  the  south  of  Mesopotamia. 
Mr.  Lollus  had  visited  the  most  important 
of  them,  and  had  brought  home  from  Wurka 
a  highly  interesting  collection  of  antiquities, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Nifler,  which 
Mr.  Layard  first  visited,  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  mounds  of  unequal  height  and  irre- 
gular fonn.  The  high  cone  at  the  north- 
east corner  ho  considers  as  the  remains  of  a 
square  house  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
It  is  called  by  tho  Arabs  the  Bint-cl-Araeur, 
or  the  "Daughter  of  the  Prince."  The 
bricks  are  inscribed  with  tho  name  of  a 
king,  and  of  a  city  which  Colonel  Rawlinson 
reads  Tel  Anis,  the  Telano  of  geographers. 
The  only  discoveries  which  were  here  mado 
were  cells  of  brick-work  containing  human 
remains — many  earthenware  vases,  jars 
glazed  and  plain,  and  a  pottery  sarcopha- 
gus of  a  rich  blue  colour.  On  account  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  tho  country,  Mr.  Lay- 
ard »lid  not  even  attempt  to  visit  the  ruins 
at  Wurka,  which  had  been  partially  examined 
by  Mr.  Loftus,  and  he  returned  to  Baghdad, 
visiting  on  his  way  the  ruin  of  Zibbliyah, 
which  rises  from  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  tho 
centre  of  the  desert,  and  passing  the  great 
ruin  of  Ctesiphon,  a  palace  of  the  Persiau 
kings,  consisting  of  "a  vaulted  hall  150  feet 
in  depth,  and  about  106  feet  high,  forming 
the  centre  of  tho  building." 

On  Mr.  Layard's  return  to  Mosul,  he 
found  that  four  new  chambers  had  been  dis- 
covered to  the  north  of  the  runtral  ball.  In 
two  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  in  the  chambers 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  samo  edifice  is 
represented  a  battle  in  a  marsh,  and  in  others 
is  represented  the  conquest  of  a  nation, 
where  "  the  Assyrians  had  plundered  their 
temples,  and  were  now  carrying  away  their 
idols,"  as  asserted  in  holy  writ.*  "  Of  a 
truth,  Lord,  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  laid 
waste  all  the  nations,  and  their  countries, 
and  havo  cast  their  gods  into  the  fire,  for 
they  wero  no  gods,  but  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  wood  and  stone ;  therefore  they  have 
destroyed  them." 

After  describing  several  interesting  Assy- 
rian relics,  some  of  them  Greek  and  Roman, 
found  in  other  chambers  at  Kouyunjik,  Mr. 
Layard  gives  an  account  of  his  excavations 
beside  the  so-called  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  which  forms  part  of  tho  great  group 
of  ruins  at  Nebbi  Yunus,  opposite  Mosul, 
and  like  Kouyunjik,  in  tho  line  of  the  en- 
closed walls.  The  sanctity  of  the  place  made 
it  dangerous  to  excavate  openly,  but  Mr.  Lay- 
ard having  heard  that  tho  owner  of  one  of  the 


*  Isaiah  xxxvu.  18,  19. 
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largest  dwellings  in  the  village  wished  to 
make  scrdaubs,  or  under-ground  apartments, 
for  summer,  offered,  through  hia  agent,  to 
dig  them  for  him,  on  condition  (hat  he  should 
have  all  the  objects  discovered  during  the 
excavation.  In  this  way  he  was  enabled  to 
examine  a  part  of  the  mound,  but  he  found 
only  the  walls  of  h  chamber  panelled  with 
inscribed  but  unsculptured  alabaster  slabs, 
containing  the  name  of  Esarhaddon.  Since 
Mr.  Layard's  return  to  England  an  inhabi- 
tant  of  the  village,  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  his  house,  uncovered  a  pair  of 
colossal  Imman-headed  bulls,  and  two  figures 
of  tho  Assyrian  Hercules  slaying  the  lion, 
similar  to  thoso  in  the  Louvre.  Rival  anti- 
quaries having  quarrelled  about  their  claims 
to  these  sculptures,  they  were  seized  by  the 
Turkish  authorities. 

At  the  village  of  Shereef  Khan,  three 
miles  north  of  Kouyunjik,  Mr.  Layard  found 
the  remains  of  a  building  with  inscribed 
bricks,  containing  the  names  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib.  Other  bricks  mention  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Mars,  or  some  other  As- 
syrian deity,  or,  according  to  Colonel  Rawl- 
inson, to  Neptune,  or  Noah.  From  two  in- 
scribed limestone  slabs  found  among  the 
ruins,  it  appears  that  a  palace  was  erecU'd 
on  this  spot  by  Esarhaddon  for  his  son,  and 
that  the  name  of  tho  place  was  Tarbisi. 

Mr.  Layard  concludes  tho  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  his  work  with  an  interesting 
notice,  illustrated  by  many  drawings,  of  a 
large  collection  of  engraved  cylinders,  or 
gems,  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Their 
size  varies  from  Jth  of  an  inch  to  2  inches. 
Their  form  is  either  circular  or  barrel-shaped, 
and  their  material  lapis-lazuli,  rock-crystal, 
cornelian,  amethyst,  chalcedony,  agate,  onyx, 
jasper,  serpentine,  sicnitc,  oriental  alabaster, 
green  felspar,  and  haematite.  The  subjects 
are  religious  or  historic,  and  belong  to  sev- 
eral distinct  periods.  The  most  ancient  are  | 
those  of  the  tirno  of  the  king  who  built  the 
oldest  of  the  edifices  discovered  at  Nineveh. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  had  found  on  one  from 
Shoreef-Khan  the  names  of  two  of  the  pre- 
decessors of  tho  early  Nimroud  king. 

Having  thus  described  the  monuments 
and  relics  discovered  in  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, Mr.  Layard  devotes  his  twenty-sixth 
or  concluding  chapter  to  a  general  account 
of  the  results  of  the  excavations,  in  so  far 


as  they  are  calculated  "  to  increase  our  ac- 
quaintance with  tho  history  of  Assyria,  and 
to  illustrate  the  religion,  the  arts,  and  the 
manners,  of  tho  inhabitants."  These  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  united  researches 
of  English  scholars,  Colonel  Rawlinson,  Dr. 
Hincks,  and  Mr.  Layard  himself.  Mr.  Do 
Saulcy,  and  other  distinguished  foreign  writ- 
ers, have  contributed  their  labours;  but  wo 
are  not  able  to  give  any  notice,  nor  was 
Mr.  Layard,  of  their  particular  discoveries. 
Mr.  Layard  has  purposely  omitted  giving 
any  account  of  the  various  processes  adopt- 
ed in  decyphering  these  ancient  monuments, 
and  has  confined  himself  to  a  brief  notice  of 
the  chronological  and  historical  facts  which 
they  sanction.  These  facts  are  given  in 
three  tables.  The  first  contains  the  English 
version  of  the  royal  names  hitherto  discov- 
ered, according  to  Colonel  Rawlinson  and 
Dr.  Hincks,  the  principal  monuments  on 
which  they  were  found,  and  the  approximate 
date  of  the  reign  of  the  several  kings.  The 
second  contains  the  most  important  proper 
and  geographical  names  which  have  been 
identified  with  those  in  the  Bible,  their 
forms  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  cuneiform 
letters,  being  given  for  the  use  of  the  bibli- 
cal student.  The  third  table  contains  the 
names  of  the  thirteen  great  gods  of  As- 
syria, with  their  readings  according  to 
Dr.  Hincks.  Tho  Assyrian  chronology  in 
the  first  of  these  tables,  which  wo  give  bo- 
low,  rests  upon  tho  identification  of  Jehu, 
son  of  Omri,  mentioned  in  the  grand  obelisk 
in  tho  British  Museum  with  Jehu,  king  of 
Israel,  a  result  obtained  simultaneously  by 
Dr.  Hincks  and  Colonel  Rawlinson,  though 
first  published  by  Dr.  Hincks.*  Jehu  as- 
cended tho  throne  about  885  n.c,  and  it 
follows,  on  grounds  which  we  cannot  detail 
here,  that  the  date  of  the  reign  of  ti  e  early 
Assyrian  king  who  built  the  north-M-est 
palace  at  Nimroud,  and  whose  son  erected 
the  centre  palace,  and  raised  the  great 
obelisk,  must  be  about  1121  b.c  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  first  of  the  preced- 
ing tables,  omitting  the  names  of  tho  kings 
in  cuneiform  characters.  The  letter  R.  is 
affixed  to  Colonel  Rawlinson's  readings,  and 
II.  to  those  of  Dr.  Hincks  : — 


*  Dr.  Hincks  has  found  in  the  same  obelisk  the 
name  of  Hazael,  whom  the  Almighty  i 
Elijah  to  anoint  king  of  Syria. 
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I  onjeetttral  Heading. 


I 


Where 


1 


\|ijir'i\imjte 
T)itc  nf  R*I*A. 


Deercto,  (R.) 

Divanukha  R.  Divanurish,  (H.) 
Anakbar-bcth-hira,  (R.) 
Shimish-bal-Hithkira,  (H.) 
Mardokeinpad  ?  (R.) 
Mesesjsimordacud  !  (R.) 

Adraniuieleciyi.  (R.) 

Anaku  Menrfach,  (R.) 
Shimish  Bar,  (H.) 

(Son  of  preceding.) 
Sard  an  a  pal  us  I .  ( IV) 
Ashurakhbal,  (H.) 

(Sun  nf  preceding.) 
Divanubara,  (R.) 
Divanubar,  (H.) 
Shaman  Adar.  (R.) 
Shamsiyav,  (H.) 
Adrammcleeh  II.  (R.) 
Balda*i  ?  (H.) 


Ashurkish  '  (II.) 

?  Pul,  or  Tiglath-Pilescr. 

Sargon. 
Sennacherib. 

(Son  of  preceding.) 
Essarhaddon. 

(Son  of  preceding.) 
Sardanapalus  IK.  (R.) 
Ashurakhbal,  (H.) 

Son  of  preceding) 
(Son  of  preceding.) 

Shamishakhadon  ?  (H.) 


Pavement  slab,  B.  Museum. 
Standard  inscription,  Niiuroud,  &c. 
Slab-*  from  temples  in  north  of  mound  of } 
Nimroud  j  Baviun  tablets,  &c.  ) 

A  cylinder  from  Shercef-Khan. 

Standard  inscription,  bricks,  die.  from  N.  { 
|    West  Palace,  Nimroud.  ) 

Idem. 

(  Standard  inscription,  bricks,  &c.  from  N.  ) 
W.  Palace,   Nimroud  ;   Abou   Maria,  [ 

I Centre  Palace,  Nimroud  ;  obelisk,  bricks ; 
Kalah-Sherghot ;  Bauahiekha. 
|  Pavement  slab,  upper  chamber,  Nimroud.  j 
Idem. 

Slab  from  tunnel  of  Negoub. 
Idem. 

(  Pavement  slab,  and  slab  built  into  the  j 
j     S.W.  Palace,  Nimroud.  j 
Khorsabad  ;  Nimroud ;  Karamlcss,  &c. 

Kouyunjik,  ko. 

\  S.  W.  Palace,  Nimroud,  Ncbbi  Yunus 
(  Shcreef-Khan. 


Kouyunjik;  Shcreef-Khan. 

South-east  edifice,  Nimroud. 
Black  etono  in  possession  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen. 


1250  b.c. 
1200  b.o. 

1130  b.c. 


1000 
900  b.c. 

030  B.C 

900  b.c. 

870  b.c.  * 
840  a.c. 


750  b.c. 

722  n.c 
(  703  b.c. 
I  710(11.) 

G'X)  b.c. 


Owing,  wo  presume,  to  the  great  length 
to  which  Mr.  Layard's  volume  has  extended, 
he  has  "  not  given  any  account  of  the  various 
processes  adopted  in  deeyphering  the  in 


bo  overcome  in  such  researches  was  to 
obtain  accurate  copies  of  the  inscriptions 
themselves.  In  order  to  preserve  the  in- 
scriptions from  Injury,  they  were  necessarily 


script'ons,  and  of  the  steps  gradually  made  engraven  at  a  height  from  the  ground  which 
in  the  investigation."  \Vo  are  unwilling  to  it  was  difficult,  and  often  dangerous  to  reach, 
leave  our  readers  in  total  darkness  on  this  We  have  heard  Colonel  Kawlinson  deeri  >e 
branch  of  the  subject  and  shall  therefore  en- the  process  of  standing  for  hours  under  a 
deavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  means  burning  sun  on  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  or  on 
by  which,  to  uso  Colonel  liawlinson's  ex-  tho  narrow  ledge  of  a  rock,  copying  an  un- 
pression,  the  inscriptions  of  Nineveh  and  known  language,  sometimes  nearly  obliter. 
Babylon  have  been  rendered  legible,  undated;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Mr. 
of  the  different  persons  by  whom  the  art  has  Layard  experienced  groat  difficulty  in  copy 
been  created.  ling"  the  Bavian  inscriptions,  lowered,  as  he 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  it  was,  by  ropes,  and,  with  a  "  giddy  depth" 
was  by  means  of  the  Greek  translation  on  below  him,  standing  in  a  constrained  posi- 
the  Kosctta  stone  that  Young,  Champollion,  lion,  upon  a  ledge  scarcely  0  inches  wide, 
and  others  were  led  to  deevpher  the  hiorogly- Sehulz,  the  unfortunate  traveller  who  was 
phic  writing  of  Egypt.  In  like  manner,  it  murdered  in  Armenia,  obtained  several  of 
was  by  the  Persian  texts  of  tho  trilingual,  the  inscriptions  at  Wan  with  a  telescope  ; 
and  triliteral  cuneiform  inscriptions  engraven  and  Colonel  Rawlinson  informs  us,  that 
on  the  rocksat  ITamadan,  Van,  and  Behistun,  while  Mr.  Westerguard  was  content  with 
or  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  copying,  by  means  of  a  telescope,  tho  cele- 
palaces  at  Pcrsepolis  and  Pasargadrc,  that  brated  inscription  at  Nakshi-Rustam,  over 
antiquaries  and  philologists  have  been  the  rock  hewn  sepulchre  of  Darius,  the  late 
enabled  to  interpret  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- ,  Mr.  Talker  descended  by  ropes  from  the 
Ionian  inscriptions.    The  first  difficulty  to! summit  of  tho  cliff,  copying  the  writing 
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while  "  swinging  in  mid-air,"— a  perilous 
position  which  he  occupied  for  several  hours 
during  five  successive  days,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  utmost  accuracy  for  his  work. 
The  first  step  in  deciphering  the  Assyrian 


his  predecessors  in  the  memoir  on  the  subject 
which  he  drew  up  in  183'',*  Colonel  RawHn» 
son  justly  elnims  to  have  been  the  first  M  to 
present  to  the  world  a  literal  and  correct 
grammatical  translation  of  nearly  200  lines 


and  Persian  inscriptions,  was  taken  by  Pro-  (since  augmented  to  about  400)  of  cuneiform 
fessor  Grotefend,  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  I  writing,  a  memorial  of  the  time  of  Darius 
Royal  Society  of  Gottingcn  in  1802.    He  1  Ilystaspes." 

succeeded  in  decyphering  the  names  of)  From  his  lettered  seclusion  at  Bnghdad, 
Cyrus.  Xerxes,  Darius,  and  Ilystaspes,  and  where  Colonel  Rawlinson  was  carrying  on 

lde 


thus  obtained  the  true  determination  of 
nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  alphabet,  thus 


these  interesting  researches,  he  was  sudden- 
ly called  to  an  important  office  in  Afghan- 


supplying,  in  Colonel  Hawlinsons  opinion,  a  istan,  where  ho  remained  till  December, 


sure  and  ample  basis  for  further  research. 
M.  St.  Martin  took  up  the  inquiry  as  it  was 
left  by  M.  Grotefend,  but  added  little  to  his 
labours.  In  1826  Professor  llask  discovered 
the  two  characters  representing  M  and  N, 


1843,  when  he  found  himself  again  at  Bagh- 
dad, eager  to  resume  the  fascinating  studies, 
from  which  ho  had  been  removed  at  the  call 
of  his  country.  From  Mr.  Wcstergard,  the 
celebrated  Sanscrit  scholar,  who  had  visited 


which  led  to  several  important  results.    M.  Persia  in  18-13,  he  obtained  several  new  in- 


Bournnuf.  in  1836,  added  several  interesting 
discoveries  respecting  the  Hamadan  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  Professor  lessen  in  bis  work  on 
the  Persepolis  inscriptions,  published  s.t 
Berne  in  1830,  supplied  such  an  identification 
of  at  least  twelve  characters,  as  may  almost 
entitle  him,  in  Colonel  Kawlinson's  opinion, 
w  to  contest  with  Professor  Grotefend  the 
palm  of  alphabetical  discovery." 


scriptions  from  Persepolis,  from  which  he 
derived  much  assistance  in  his  subsequent 
inquiries.  Jaequct  and  Beer  had,  in  1S37-8, 
disco vered  two  new  characters,  and  Profes- 
sor Lassen  had,  from  the  inscriptions  given 
to  him  by  "Westergard,  published  the  whole 
scries,  with  an  amended  text  and  revised 
translation.  Colonel  Kawlinson's  transla- 
tions had  been  already  completed  when  he 


While   residing  at  Kermanshah  on  the !  received  Professor  Lassen's  work,  and  they 


western  frontier  of  Persia,  Colonel  llawlin- 
son, so  early  as  1835,  undertook  the  investi- 
tion  of  the  cuneiform  character.    All  that 
e  then  knew  was,  that  Professor  Grotefend 


are  published  in  his  celebrated  memoir 
'•On  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,"  illustrated 
with  eight  large  engravings  of  the  inscrip- 
tions themselves  occupying  the  whole  of 


had 

sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Achtemenes,  and 
in  submitting  to  analysis  the  Hamadan  in- 
scriptions, copied  by  himself,  he  obtained 
the  same  results  as  Professor  Grotefend,  and 
by  a  process  of  nearly  the  same  kind.  In 
1836  the  llehistun  inscriptions  and  the  tablets 
of  Elwand  furnished  him  with  the  native 
forms  of  Arsames,  Ariaramnes,  Teispes, 
Achiemenes,  and  Persia,  which  enabled  him 
to  construct  an  alphabet  with  eighteen 
characters.  In  1837  Colonel  llawlinson 
transmitted  to  the  Asiatic  Society  his  trans- 
lation of  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  Behistun 
inscription — paragraphs  wholly  inexplicable 
according  to  the  systems  of  Grotefend  and 
St.  Martin.  By  means  of  M.  Burnoufs 
memoir  on  the  inscriptions  at  Hamadan, 
whieli  Colonel  llawlinson  received  at  Teheran 
in  1838,  he  found  that  he  had  been  antici- 
pated in  many  of  the  improvements  which 
he  had  made  in  the  system  of  M.  St.  Martin, 
and  with  the  aid  of  tho  "luminous  critique" 
ofM.  Burnouf.  and  the  examination  of  the 
Persepolitan  inscriptions,  he  was  soon  after- 
wards enubled  to  complete  the  alphabet! 
which  he  has  employed  in  his  translations  of     *  Published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 

t\   .f       .    r  ,  „  ,    j.     . _        Societv,  vol.  x.  pp.  2-13  :  1817. 

the  cuneif.  >rm  inscriptions  published  0  1 847.  f  xhis  inleWfc\|ng  |itt|«  volume,  of  84  paa«,  wa. 
Hav.ng  done  every  justice  to  the  labours  of  I  published  aeparately  in  1830,  but  now  forms  Art  x. 


deciphered  the  names  of  the  early  the  tenth  volumeof  the  Journal  of  the  lloyal 

Asiatic  Society.  Colonel  Kawlinson  has 
since  published  "  A  Commentary  on  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscrip- 
tions on  the  Nirnroud  Obelisk,  and  a  brief 
notice  of  tho  ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon."f 

In  order  that  the  discoveries  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  inquiry  may  be  appreciated 
in  this  country,  Colonel  llawlinson  con- 
cludes his  memoir  with  a  comparative  table 
of  the  Persian  cuneiform  alphabet  according 
to  the  different  systems  of  interpretation. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  sys- 
tems : — 

1X24.  Grotefend,   from  Heeren's  ReHcarohea. 
l*2o.  Professor  Rask. 
1S32.  St.  Martin,  from  Kloproth's  Apcrcu. 
lX3lj.  Burnouf,  from  his  Memoir,  &e. 
1X30.  Professor  I.a*sen. 
1X37.  Jncquetnnd  Beer. 
183i>.  Professor  lAssen. 
1845.  Professor  lessen. 
1850.  Colonel  Rawlinfon. 
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In  Colonel  Rawlinson's  commentary  on 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  he  has  briefly  explained 
the  process  of  decyphering  the  inscriptions, 
and  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  nature  and 
Btructuro  of  tho  alphabet  employed  in  it. 
The  necessity  of  addressing  the  population 
in  three  different  languages  spoken  in  the 
Empire,  led  to  the  trilingual  inscriptions  on 
the  Assyrian  monuments.  The  inscriptions 
at  Behistun,  Naksh-i-Rustam,  and  Persepo- 
lis  furnished  a  list  of  more  than  eighty  prop- 
er names,  of  which  the  true  pronunciation 
is  fixed  by  their  Persian  orthography,  and 
of  which  we  havo  also  tho  Babylonian 
equivalents.  By  carefully  comparing,  there- 
fore, these  duplicate  forms  01  writing  the 
same  Dames,  and  duly  appreciating  the  pho- 
netic distinctions  peculiar  to  the  two  lan- 
guages, Colonel  Rawlinson  had  the  means  of 
determin  ng,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  the 
value  of  about  100  Babylonian  characters, 
and  thus  laying  a  basis  for  a  complete  ar- 
rangement of  tho  alphabet.  Ilis  next  step 
was  to  collate  inscriptions,  and  to  ascertain 
particularly  the  same  geographical  name, 
the  homophones  of  each  known  alphabetical 
power. 

"In  this  stage  of  the  inquiry.*' says  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  ';  much  caution,  or  it  may  be  called 
critique,  has  been  rendered  necessary;  for  al- 
though two  inscriptions  maybe  absolutely  iden- 
tical in  sense,  and  even  in  expression,  it  does 
not,  by  any  means,  follow  that  wherever  one 
text  may  differ  from  the  other,  we  are  justified 
in  supposing  that  we  have  found  alphabetical 
variant*.  Many  sources  of  variety  exist  besides 
the  employment  of  homophones.  Ideographs, 
or  abbreviations,  may  bo  substituted  for  words 
expressed  phonetically ;  sometimes  the  allocution 
is  altered  ;  sometimes  synonvms  are  made  uso  of; 
grammatical  suffixes  or  affixes,  again,  may  be 
employed  or  modified  at  option.  It  requires,  in 
Bhort,  a  most  ample  field  of  comparison,  a  cer- 
tain familiarity  with  tho  language,  and,  above 
all,  much  experience  in  the  dialectic  changes, 
and  in  the  varieties  of  alphabetical  expression, 
before  variant  characters  can  be  determined 
with  any  certainty.  By  mere  comparison,  how- 
ever, repeated  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  so  as 
to  reduce  almost  infinitely  the  chance  of  error. 
I  have  added  nearly  fifty  characters  to  the  hun- 
dred which  were  previously  known  through  the 
Persian  key ;  and  to  this  acquaintance  with  the 
phonetic  value  of  about  150  signs  is,  I  believe, 
limited  my  present  knowledge  of  tho  Babyloni- 
an and  Assyrian  alphabet."—  Commentary,  &c, 
p.  4. 

The  samo  process  which  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son employed  in  identifying  the  signs  of  the 
Assyrian  alphabet  was  applied  to  the  lan- 
guage, duplicate  phrases  giving  the  meaning 


401,  of  part  2d,  vol.  x.  of  the  Journal  ibove  re- 


SZ 


of  the  Babylonian  vocable,  in  tho  same  man- 
ner as  duplicate  names  give  the  value  of  the 
Assyrian  characters.  After  having  mus- 
tered every  Babylonian  letter,  and  every 
Babylonian  word  to  which  any  clue  existed 
in  the  trilingual  tablets,  Colonel  Rawlinson 
frankly  confesses  that  so  great  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  applying  the  key  thus  obtained, 
that  he  was  tempted,  more  than  once,  to 
abandon  tho  study  altogether,  in  utter  de- 
spair of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  result. 
He  considers  the  scionce  of  Assyrian  deci- 
pherment as  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  all  that  can  bo  said  of  it  is,  that 
a  commencement  has  been  made,  and  that 
tho  first  outwork  has  been  carried  in  a 
hitherto  impregnable  position. 

Wo  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
give  our  readers  much  information  respect- 
ing the  discoveries  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ilincks,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in 
tho  course  of  this  article.  In  his  first  paper* 
on  the  subject,  he  explained  the  system  of 
writing  used  in  the  Van  inscriptions,  and 
shewed  the  nature  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  composed.  His  second  memoir 
was  on  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions  ;|  and  in 
the  addenda  to  the  paper,  he  claims  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  the  almost  perfect  corre- 
spondence of  the  Median,  as  well  as  the  Van, 
phonographs  with  the  Assyria-  Baby  Ionian: 
—of  tho  fact  that  the  primitive  value  of  all 
of  these  arc  Indo-European  syllables,  and 
not  Semitic  letters;— of  the  existence  of 
ideographic  characters  with  various  uses, 
which  he  has  fully  explained  ;  and  the  con- 
sequent possibility  of  a  character  being  road 
in  two  or  more  ways  according  as  it  was 
used  as  a  phonograph  or  an  ideograph.  In 
the  same  addendum  he  has  given  two  brief 
specimens  of  translations  from  the  Khorsa- 
bad inscriptions,  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  such  as  those 
in  tho  Second  Book  of  Kings,  respecting  the 
deportation  of  conquered  nations  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  tho  planting  of  other  nations 
in  the  cities  from  which  they  were  removed. 
Dr.  Ilincks  has  given  a  further  account  of 
his  discoveries  in  a  memoir  "  on  tho  As- 
syriaBabylonian  Phonetic  Characters,"  pub- 
lished in  tho  samo  volume  of  tho  Irish 
Transactions.  He  was  the  first  to  detect  the 
namo  of  Sennacherib  in  tho  group  of  arrow- 
headed  characters  at  tho  commencement  of 
nearly  all  tho  inscriptions  at  Kouyunjik, 
and  written  on  nil  the  inscribed  bricks  from 
the  same  ruins.  Dr.  Ilincks  also  discovered 
tho  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Babylon, 


*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ix.  p. 
387,  March  1S47. 

f  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol. 
xxii.,  part  ii. 
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and  in  restoring  to  him  the  honour  of  this 
discovery,  which  he  had  erroneously  as- 
signed to  others,  Mr.  I^iyard  adds,  "that 
we  owe  these  discoveries,  with  many  others 
of  scarcely  less  importance,  to  the  ingenuity 
and  learning  of  Dr.  Hincks." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
referring  also  to  Mr.  Layard's  own  labours 
in  the  field  of  interpretation,  which  are  re- 
ferred to  throughout  his  volume  ;  and  it 
gives  us  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
state,  that  the  great  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  literature  by  his  Assyrian  la- 
bours have  been  appreciated,  and  in  a] 
certain  degree  rcwurded,  by  the  Govern-; 


mcnt.  When  Earl  Granville  was  made 
.Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ho 
pave  Mr.  Layard  the  appointment  of  Under- 
Secretary,  an  office  for  which  be  was  highly 
qualified.  He  of  course  lost  this  situation 
when  Lord  John  Kussell's  ministry  resigned  ; 
but  he  has  since  been  elected  member  for 
Aylesbury  in  the  new  Parliament,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  when  he  returns  from 
Constantinople,  to  which  he  lately  accom- 
panied Lord  Stratford  do  IJedclitle  on  a  par- 
ticular errand,  he  will  again  find  a  suitable 
appointment  under  the  liberal  ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  An  Essay  on  Poetry.  By  E. 
S.  Dallas.    London,  1852. 

2.  Poems.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Lon- 
don, 1So3. 

Scotland  seems  to  bo  doing  something 
original  at  present  in  tho  way  of  literature. 
Here,  at  least,  wo  have  two  new  works, 
each  by  a  young  Scottish  author,  which 
have  already  attracted  as  much  attention, 
after  their  respective  kinds,  as  it  is  usual  to 
bestow  on  first  publications  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit.  Edinburgh  claims  the  one 
dibutant ;  Glasgow  the  other.  Air.  Dallas, 
a  young  man  of  thorough  academic  culture 


son  of  one  of  her  young  metaphysicians,  is 
thus  philosophizing  on  poetry,  Glasgow 
accomplishes  the  more  difficult  and  more 
welcome  feat  of  sending  forth  a  poet. 
Verses  signed  with  the  unpromising  name 
of  Alexander  Smith  had  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  one  or  two  London  periodi- 
cals ;  and,  on  the  faith  of  these  verses,  gen- 
orous  and  discerning  critics,  led  by  one  who 
has  been  nobly  the  first,  not  in  this  case 
alone,  hastened  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  a 
new  poet- — not,  this  time,  in  Cambridge  or 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  in  the  city  which  had 
given  birth  to  Thomas  Campbell.  Glasgow 
was  proud  to  find  that,  in  one  of  her  com- 


and  an  admiring  pupil  of  Sir  William  Ha-|rnercial  houses,  she  had  so  raro  a  possession 
milton,  applies  his  native  talent  and  the  I  as  a  young  poet ;  and,  what  with  encourage- 
habits  of  philosophical  investigation  he  has|ment  at  hand  and  encouragement  from  a 
acquired  under  his  illustrious  teacher,  to  the  !  distance,  Mr.  Smith  has  ventured  to  put  his 
performance  of  no  less  a  task  than  that  claims  to  the  test  by  publishing  the  present 


undertaken  of  old  by  Aristotle  in  one  of  his 
treatises,  and  meddled  with  by  Coleridge 
and  others  in  modern  times — the  svstematic 


volume. 

We  account  it  part  of  our  duty,  as  our 
readers  know,  to  keep  an  eye  open  for  the 
elaboration  and  exposition  of  a  Theory  of  signs  and  appearances  of  literature  in  North 
Poetry.  M  To  discover  the  laws  of  opora- 1  Britain.  In  the  present  instanco  we  come 
tive  power  in  literary  works,"  said  Dr.  J  rather  late  into  the  field.  Wfc  have  not  to 
Whewell,  the  other  day,  "though  it  claims  introduce  either  of  our  young  authors  to  the 
no  small  respect  under  the  namo  of  criti-  public.  That  has  been  already  done  by 
cism,  is  not  commonly  considered  the  work  others,  and  we  rather  grudge  to  our  English 


of  a  science/'  Accepting  this  as  true,  but 
regretting  that  it  is  so,  and  maintaining  that 
the  very  abundance  of  our  critical  opinions, 
and  the  superior  depth  of  our  criticism  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  previous  age, 
make  the  want  of  a  system  of  critical  doc- 
trine more  felt — Mr.  Dallas,  with  due  mod- 
esty, offers  his  work  as  a  contribution 
towards  such  a  system,  in  as  far  as  it  is  an 
attempt  at  a  science  of  poetry  and  of  poetic 
expression.  While  Edinburgh,  in  the  per- 
VOL.  XIX.— ko.  xxxvlu.  N.  B. 


friends  the  honour  of  having  "  discovered" 
Mr.  Smith.  The  best  thing  wo  can  do, 
therefore,  after  our  laggard  trimcstrial  fash- 
ion, since  we  cannot  have  tho  credit  of 
introducing  either  of  our  young  compatriots, 
is,  to  invite  our  friends  to  a  little  party, 
where  they  shall  meet  them  both.  And 
first  for  our  Scottish  theorist,  on  poetry,  Mr. 
Dallas. 

Thero  have  been  hundreds  of  disquisitions 
on  poetry  in  all  age3— long  and  short,  good, 
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bad,  and  indifferent ;  and  now-a-days,  we 
cannot  open  a  magazine  or  a  review  without 
finding  something  new  said  about  our  friend 
u  The  Poet,"  as  distinguished  from  our  other 
friend  "  The  Prophet,"  and  the  like.  But 
cant  cannot  be  helped,  and,  if  we  are  to 
abandon  good  phrases  because  they  have 
been  used  a  great  many  times,  there  is  an 
end  to  all  reviewing.  Much,  too,  as  has 
been  spoken  about  poetry  and  poets,  \vc 
doubt  if  the  world  in  its  lucubrations  on 
this  subject,  has  got  far  beyond  the  antithesis 
suggested  by  what  Aristotle  said  about  it 
two  thousand  years  ago,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  Bacon  advanced  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  on  the  other.  At  least,  ac- 
quainted as  wo  are,  with  a  good  deal  that 
"Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  Goethe, 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  now  Mr.  Dallas,  have 
written  about  poetry  by  way  of  more  subtle 
and  insinuating  investigation,  wo  still  feel 
that  the  best  notion  of  the  thing,  for  any 
managcablo  purpose,  is  to  be  beaten  out  of  i 
the  rough-hewn  definitions  of  it,  from  oppo- 1 
site  sides,  supplied  by  Aristotle  and  Bacon. 
In  his  Poetics,  Aristotle  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Epic  poetry  and  the  poetry  of  tragedy,  as 
well  as  comcdv  and  dithyrambic  poetry,  and 
most  flute  and  lyre  music,  all  fire,  in  their  na- 
ture, viewed  generally,  imitations  (piprfin) ;  dif- 
fering from  each  other,  however,  in  three  things 
— cither  in  that  they  imitate  by  different  means, 
or  in  that  they  imitate  different  things,  or  in 
that  they  imitate  differently  and  not  in  the  same 
manner.    For,  as  some  artists,  either  from  tech- 
nical traininp  or  from  mere  habit,  imitate 
various  objects  by  colours  and  forms,  and  other 
artists  bv  vocal  sound  :  so,  of  the  arts  mentioned 
above,  all  effect  their  imitation  by  rhythm,  and 
words,  and  melody,  employed  cither  severally  or 
in  combination.    For  example,  in  flute  and  lyre 
music,  and  in  any  other  kind  of  music  having 
similar  effect,  such  as  pipe  music,  melody  and 
rhythm  are  alone  used.    In  the  dance,  again, 
the  imitation  is  accomplished^  by  rhythm  by 
itself,  without  melody  ;  there  being  dancers  who, 
by  means  of  rhythmical  gesticulations,  imitate 
even  manners,  passions,  and  acts.    Lastly,  epic 
poetry  produces  its  imitations  cither  by  mere 
articulate  words,  or  by  metre  superadded.    .  . 
.    .    .    Since,  in  tho  second  place,  those  who 
imitate  copy  living  characters,  it  behoves  imita- 
tions either  to  be  of  serious  and  lofty,  or  of  mean 
and  trivial  subjects.    Tho  imitation  must,  in 
fact,  either  be  of  characters  and  actions  better 
than  they  aro  found  among  ourselves,  or  worse, 
or  much  the  same;  just  as,  among  painters, 
Polygnotus  represented  people  bettordooking 
than  they  were,  1  Pauson  worse-looking,  and 
Dionysius  exactly  as  they  were.    Now,  it  is 
evident  that  each  of  the  arts  above-mentioned 
will  have  these  differences,  the  difference  arising 
from  their  imitating  different  things.    In  the 
danoe,  and  in  fluto  and  Ivre  music,  these  diver- 
sities are  visible  j  as  also  In  word-imitations  and 
simple  metre.    Homer,  for  example,  really  made 


men  better  than  they  are ;  Cleophon  made  th^m 
such  as  they  are:  whereas  Hogemon,  the  first 
writer  of  parodies,  and  Nieocbares,  made  them 
worse.  80  also  in  dythyrambics  and  lyrics,  one 
might,  with  Timothcus "and  Philoxenus,  imitate 
even  Persians  and  Cyelopscs.  By  thin  very  dif- 
ference, too,  is  tragedy  distinguished  from 
comedy.  The  one  even  now  strives  in  its  imi- 
tations" to  make  men  better  than  they  are.  the 

other  worse  Still  the  third 

difference  remains,  namely,  as  to  the  manner  or 
form  of  the  imitation.  For  even  though  the 
means  of  imitation,  and  the  things  imitated, 
should  be  the  nmc.  there  might  be  this  differ- 
ence,  that  the  imitation  might  be  made  either 
in  the  form  of  a  narration,  (and  that  either 
through  an  alien  narrator,  as  Homer  does,  or  in 
ones  own  person  without  changing,)  or  by  re- 
presenting the  imitators  as  all  active  and  taking 
part.  So  thai  though  in  one  respect  Homer 
and  Sophocles  would  go  together  as  imitators, 
as  both  having  earnest  subjects,  in  another  So- 
phocles and  Aristophanes  wouid  go  together,  as 

both  imitating  dramatically  Two 

causes,  both  of  them  natural,  seem  to  have  oper- 
ated together  to  originate  the  poetic  art.  The 
first  is.  that  the  tendency  to  imitate  is  innate  in 
men  from  childhood,  (the  difference  between 
man  and  other  animals  being  that  he  is  the 
most  imitative  of  all,  acquiring  even  his  first 
lessons  in  knowledge  through  imitation,)  and 
that  all  take  pleasure  in  imitation.  Moreover, 
in  the  second  place,  just  as  the  tendency  to 
imitate  is  natural  to  us,  so  also  is  the  love  of 
melody  and  of  rhythm ;  and  metre  is  evidently 
a  variety  of  rhythm.  Those,  therefore,  who  from 
tho  first  were  most  strongly  inclined  to  these 
things  by  nature,  proceeding  by  little  and  little, 
originated  poetry  out  of  their  impromptu  fan- 
cies. Poetry,  thus  originating,  w  as  broken  into 
departments  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  its  producers;  the  more  serious  imi- 
tating only  beautiful  actions  and  their  issues, 
while  the  more  thoughtless  natures  imitated 
mean  incidents,  inventing  lampoons,  as  others 
bad  invented  hymns  and  eulogies.  Before 
Homer  we  have  no  poem  of  any  kind  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  though,  doubtless,  many  existed." 

Such,  as  indicated  in  those  sentences  of 
tho  treatise  which  seem  to  be  of  most  essen- 
tial import,  is  the  general  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  nature  of  Poetry.  "With  this 
contrast  Bacon's  theory,  as  stated,  cursorily 
but  profoundly,  in  tho  following  sentences 
from  the  Advancement  of  Learning  : — 

"  The  parts  of  human  learning  have  reference 
to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding,  which 
is  the  seat  of  learning — History  to  his  Memory  ; 
Poesy  to  his  Imagination  j  and'Philosophy  to  his 
Reason.  ....  Poesy  is  a  part  of  learning, 
in  measure  of  words  for  the  most  part  restrain- 
ed, but  in  all  other  points  extremely  licensed, 
and  doth  truly  refer  to  the  imagination  ;  which, 
being  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  matter,  may  at 
pleasure  join  that  which  Nature  hath  severed, 
and  sever  that  which  Nature  bath  joined,  and 
so  make  unlawful  matches  and  divorces  of 
things.  Pictoribus  atque  Poctts,  &c.  It  (Poetry) 
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in  respect  of  words,  or  I  for  the  material,  and  its  own  phantasies  and 
so,  it  is  but  a  character  j  ]OUgi„gS  for  the  informing  spirit ;  to  be  ever 
to  the  arts  of  speech,  ,  m  tj,c  wm   among  nature's  sounds  and  ap- 


is  taken  in  two 

mattor.    In  the  first  sense 
of  stylo,  and  belonged. 

and  is  not  pertinent  fur  the  present ;  in  the  lat- 

tor,  it  is,  J  hath  been  said,  one  of  the  principal  Prances,  not  merely  fur  he  purpose  of  ob- 
portions  of  learning,  and  is  nothing  else  but  ^rving  and  co-ordinating  them,  butalso  that 
feigned  history,  which  may  be  styled  as  well  in  ,  it  may  delight  ltsdl  with  new  ideal  eombina- 


prose  as  in  verso.  Tho  use  of  this  feigned  his- 
tory hath  been  to  give  some  shadow  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  mind  of  man  in  the  points  wherein 
the  nature  of  things  doth  deny  it,  the  world 
being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  soul  :  by  rea- 
son whereof  there  is,  agreeable  to  tho  spirit  of 
man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact 


tions,  severing  what  nature  has  joined  and, 
joining  what  nature  has  put  asunder.  Poetry, 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  might  perhaps 
bo  defined  as  the  art  of  producing,  by  means 
of  articulate  language,  metrical  or  unmetri- 
cal,  a  fictitious  concrete,  this  being  cither  like 

rincss,  and  a  more  absolute  variety  than  can  to  something  existing  in  nature,  or,  if  unlike 
found  in  the  nature  of  things.  Therefore,  j  anything  there  existing,  justifying  that  unlike- 
because  the  acta  or  events  of  true  history  have  ness  by  tho  charm  of  its  own"  imprcssiveness. 
not  that  magnitude  which  satisficth  the  mind  of  ^tnid  all  tho  discussions  of  all  the  critics 
man,  Poesy  feigneth  acts  and  events  greater  th       t        f       t       his  antagoniam 

and  more  herotcal;  because  true  history  pro-  if  —  g'  Aristotdfan  ^ 

tho  Baconian  theory,  will  be  found  eternally 
reproducing  itself.    When  Wordsworth  dc- 


poundeth  the  successes  and  the  issues  of  actions 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtue  and 
vice,  therefore  Poesy  feigneth  thcin  more  just 
in  retribution,  and  more  according  to  revealed 
Provides  OB ;  because  truo  history  reprcscnteth 
actions  and  events  more  ordinary  and  less  inter- 
changed, therefore  Poesy  endueth  them  with 
more  rareness,  so  as  it  appeareth  that  Poesy 
sorvcth  and  couferreth  to  magnanimity,  moral- 


fined  poetry  to  be  "emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity,"  and  declared  it  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  pool  to  represent  out  of  real 
life,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language 
of  real  life,  scenes  and  events  of  an  affecting  or 


ity,  and  delectation.  And,  therefore,  it  was  |  exciting  character,  he  reverted,  and  with  good 
ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  of  effect,  to  the  imitation-theory  of  Aristotle, 
divincness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  All  Coleridge's  disquisitions,  on  the  other 
mind,  by  submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  the  hand,  even  when  his  friend  Wordsworth  is 
desires  of  tho  mind,  whereas  Reason  doth i  thc  thome  and  exemplar ,  aro  subtle  develop- 

»hich  is  Pocw,  I  can  report  no  deficienco.  tS,  \  J"3  fan,',°»s  rcmnr,k  lhe,  U™  ,°"lllesl; 
being  as  a  plant  tha 


report 

cometh  of  the  lust  of  thc 
earth  without  a  formal  seed,  it  hath  sprung  up 
and  spread  abroad  moro  than  any  other  kind." 


Now,  though  it  would  bo  possible,  we 
doubt  not,  so  to  stretch  and  comment  upon 
Aristotlj's  theory  of  poetry  as  to  mako  it 
correspond  with  this  of  Bacon's,  yet,  prima 
facie,  tho  two  theories  aro  different,  and 
even  antithetical.  If  both  arc  true,  it  is  be- 
cause the  theorists  tilt  at  opposite  sides  of 


is  not  Poetry  and  Prose,  but  Poetry  and 
Science,  is  but  another  form  of  Bacon's 
remark,  that  whereas  it  is  the  part  of  Reason 
"  to  bucklo  and  bow  the  mind  to  the  nature 
of  things,"  it  is  tho  part  of  Imagination,  as 
the  poetical  faculty,  "  to  raise  the  mind  by 
submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  its  de- 
sires." And  so  with  tho  definitions,  moro 
or  less  formal,  of  other  writers. — Thus 
Leigh  Hunt: — "Poetry  is  thc  utterance  of 
a  passion  for  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  etn- 


the  shield.  Aristotle  makes  the  essence  of  bodying  and  illustrating  its  conceptions  by 
poetry  to  consist  in  its  being  imitative  and  imagination  and  fancy,  and  modulating  its 
truthful  ;  Bacon,  in  its  being  creative  and  language  on  thc  principle  of  variety  in 
fantastical.  According  to  Aristotlo,  there  is  i  uniformity."  That  this  definition,  notwith- 
a  natural  tendency  in  men  to  tho  imitation  standing  that  it  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 


of  what  they  see  in  nature ;  tho  various  arts 
aro  nothing  moro  than  imitations,  so  to 
speak,  with  different  kinds  of  imitating  sub- 
stance ;  and  poetry  is  that  art  which  imi- 
tates in  articulate  language,  or,  at  most,  in 
language  elevated  and  rendered  more  rich 
and  exquisite  by  tho  addition  of  metre. 
According  to  Bacon,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  and  a  natural 
prerogative  in  the  mind  of  man,  to  condi- 
tion thc  universe  anew  for  its  own  intel- 
lectual satisfaction ;  to  brood,  as  it  were, 
over  tho  sea  of  actual  existences  carrying 


ciplc  of  omitting  nothing  that  any  one  would 
like  to  see  included,  is  yet  essentially  a 
glimpse  from  the  Baconian  side  of  thc  shield, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  its  author  after- 
wards uses  as  synonymous  with  it  the 
abbreviations  "Imaginative  passion,"  "Pas- 
sion for  imaginative  pleasure." — Lastly,  Mr. 
Dallas,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  does  not  really 
get  much  farther  in  the  end.  Beginning 
with  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  all 
existing  definitions  of  poetry,  Aristotle's 
and  Bacon's  included,  as  being  definitions  of 
tho  thing  not  in  itself,  but  in  its  accidents, 


~  •  -  ■  j  — o  i  —   B     1  — ■  -"-""""i 

on  the  work  of  creation  with  these  existences  |  he  proceeds  first,  very  properly  to  make  a 
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distinction  between  poetical  feeling,  which 
all  men  have,  nnd  the  art  of  poetical  cxpres 
sion,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  those  who 
are  called  poets.  Both  are  usually  included 
under  the  term  Poetry ;  but  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, Mr.  Dallas  proposes  to  use  the 
general  term  Poetry  for  the  poetical  feeling, 
and  to  call  the  art  which  caters  for  that  feel- 
ing Poesy.  Then,  taking  for  his  clue  the 
fact  that  all  have  agreed  that,  whatever 
poetry  is,  it  has  pleasure  for  its  end,  he  seeks 
to  work  his  way  to  the  required  definition 
through  a  prior  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
pleasure.  Having,  as  the  result  of  this 
analysis,  defined  pleasure  to  be  "the  har- 
monious and  unconscious  activity  of  the 
soul,"  he  finds  his  way  then  clear.  For 
there  are  various  kinds  of  pleasure,  and 
poetry  is  one  of  these — it  is  "  imaginative 
pleasure  ;"  or,  writing  the  thing  more  fully 
out,  it  is  the  "  imaginative  harmonious  and 
unconscious  activity  of  the  soul,"  or  that 
kind  of  harmonious  and  unconscious  activity 
of  the  soul  which  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination.  Poesy,  of  course,  is  the 
corresponding  art,  the  art  of  producing  what 
will  givo  imaginative  pleasure.  Now,  with 
all  our  respect  for  the  ability  with  which 
Mr.  Dallas  conducts  his  investigation,  nnd 
our  relish  for  the  many  lucid  and  deep  re- 
marks  which  drop  from  his  pen  in  the  course 
of  it,  we  must  say  that,  as  respects  the 
main  matter  in  discussion,  his  investigation 
does  not  leave  us  much  the  wiser.  "  Poetry 
is  imaginative  pleasure" — very  well;  but 
Bacon  had  said  substantially  the  same  thing 
when  he  described  poetry  as  a  part  of  learn- 
ing having  reference  to  the  imagination ;  and 
Leigh  Hunt  had,  as  we  have  seen,  anticipat- 
ed the  exact  phrase,  defining  poetry  to  be 
"imaginative  passion,"  and  the  faculty  of 
the  poet  to  be  the  faculty  of  "  producing 


)„,|f 


imaginative  pleasure."  In  short,  tho  w 
difficulty,  the  very  essence  of  the  question, 
consists  not  in  the  word  pleasure,  but  in  the 
word  imaginative.  Had  Mr.  Dallas  bestow- 
ed ono  half  the  pains  on  the  illustration  of 
what  is  meant  by  imagination,  that  he  has 
bestowed  on  tho  analysis  of  what  is  meant 
by  pleasure,  ho  would  have  done  the  science 
of  poetry  more  service.  This — tho  naturo 
of  the  imaginative  faculty — is  "  the  vapor- 
ous drop  profound  that  hangs  upon  tho 
corner  of  the  moon,"  nnd  Mr.  Dallas  has 
not  even  endeavoured  to  catch  it.  His 
chapter  upon  the  Law  of  Imagination  is  one 
of  the  most  meagre  in  the  book  ;  and  the 
total  result,  as  far  as  a  serviceable  definition 
of  poetry  is  concerned,  is,  that  he  ends  in 
finding  himself  in  the  same  hut  with  Bacon, 
after  having  refused  its  shelter. 
The  antagonism  between  the  Aristotelian 


theory,  which  makes  poetry  to  consist  in 
imitative  passion,  and  the  Baconian  theory, 
which  makes  it  to  consist  in  imaginative 
passion,  is  curiously  reproducing  itself  at 
present  in  tho  kindred  art  of  painting.  Prc- 
Raphaclitism  is  in  painting  very  much  what 
the  reform  led  by  Wordsworth  was  in  poet- 
ical literature.  Imitate  nature  ;  reproduce 
her  exact  and  literal  forms ;  do  not  paint 
ideal  trees  or  vague  recollections  of  trees, 
ideal  brick-walls  or  vague  recollections  of 
brick- walls,  but  actual  trees  and  actual  brick- 
walls  ;  dismiss  from  vour  minds  the  trash 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  about  "  correcting 
nature,"  "  improving  nature,"  and  the  like  ; 
— such  are  the  maxims  addressed  by  the 
Pro-Kaphaelitcs,  both  with  brush  and  with 
pen,  to  their  fellow-artists.  All  this  is,  we 
say,  a  return  to  tho  theory  of  Aristotle, 
which  makes  tho  essence  of  art  to  consist 
in  Imitation,  and  a  protest  against  that  of 
Bacon,  which  makes  the  essence  of  art  to 
consist  in  Idealization.  Poor  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  ought  to  fall  back  upon  Bacon,  so 
that  when  ho  is  next  attacked  for  his  phrases 
"  improving  nature,"  and  tho  like,  tho  Pre- 
Raphaelitos  may  see  looming  behind  him 
the  more  formidable  figure  of  a  man  whose 
words  no  one  dares  to  call  trash,  and  whose 
definition  of  art  was  couched  in  expressions 
like  these: — "There  is,  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a 
moro  exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute 
variety  than  can  bo  found  in  the  nature  of 
things;"  "the  use  of  feigned  history  is  to 
give  to  the  mind  of  man  some  shadow  of 
satisfaction  in  those  points  wherein  tho 
nature  of  things  doth  deny  it."  The  battle, 
we  say,  must  be  fought  with  these  phrases. 
Nor  is  tho  battle  confined  to  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. There  is  a  more  restricted  kind  of 
Prc-Raphaelitism  now  making  its  way  in  the 
department  of  fictitious  literature.  Ad- 
miring the  reality,  the  truthfulness  of  Thack- 
eray's delineations  of  life  and  society,  there 
are  men  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  they  call  the  phantasies  and  caricat  ures 
of  the  Dickens  school.  The  business  of  the 
novelist,  they  say,  is  to  represent  men  as 
they  are,  with  all  their  foibles  as  well  as 
their  virtues;  in  other  words,  to  imitate  real 
life.    Hero  again  comes  in  tho  Baconian 


thunder 


Because  the  acts  or  ovents  of 


true  history  have  not  that  magnitude  which 
satlsfieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  (and 
Bacon's  definition  of  poesy  includes  tho 
prose-fiction)  feigncth  acts  and  events  greater 
and  moro  heroical."  Whether  Dickens  can 
take  tho  benefit  of  this  authority  in  those 
cases  where  he  is  charged  with  unreality,  we 
need  not  inquire ;  it  evidently  points,  how- 
ever, to  a  possible  style  of  prose-fiction  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  of  Fielding  and  Thackeray 
and  yet  as  legitimate  in  the  view  of  art. 

For  ourselves,  we  hold  the  Imitation 
theory  as  applied  to  poetry  or  art  to  be  so 
inadequate  in  essential  respects  that  it  would 
be  time  lost  to  trv  to  mend  it :  and  we  find 
no  suitable  statement  of  what  seoms  to  us 
to  be  tho  very  idea  of  poetry,  except  in 
some  definition  tantamount  to  that  of  Bacon. 
Only  consider  the  matter  for  a  moment. 
Take  any  piece  of  verso  from  any  poet,  and 
in  what  single  respect  can  that  piece  of 
verse  bo  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature? 
In  the  first  place,  that  it  is  verse  at  all  is  a 
huge  deviation  in  itself  from  what  is,  in  any 
ordinary  sense,  natural.  Men  do  not  talk 
in  good  literary  prose,  much  less  in  blank 
verse  or  rhymo.  Macbeth,  in  his  utmost 
strait  and  horror — Lear,  when  the  lightnings 
scathed  his  white  head — did  not  actually  talk 
in  metre.  Even  Bruce  at  Bannockbum  did 
not  address  his  army  in  trochocs.  Here, 
then,  at  the  very  outset,  there  is  a  break- 
down in  tho  theory  of  Imitation,  or  literal 
truth  to  nature.  And  all  prose-literature 
shares  in  this  break-down.  Not  a  single 
personage  in  Scott's  novels  would  have 
spoken  precisely  as  Scott  makes  them  speak  ; 
nay,  nor  is  there  a  single  character  in  Thack- 
eray himself  strictly  and  in  every  respect  a 
fae-simile  of  what  is  real.  Correct  gram- 
mar, sentences  of  varied  lengths  and  of 
various  cadences,  much  more  octosyllabic  or 
pentameter  verse,  and  still  more  rhymed 
stanzas,  are  all  artificialities.  Literature  has 
thorn,  but  in  real  life  they  are  not  to  be 
found.  It  is  as  truly  a  deviation  from  nature 
to  represent  a  king  talking  in  blank  verse, 
or  a  lover  plaining  in  rhyme,  as  it  is,  in  an 
opera,  as  to  make  a  martyr  sing  a  song  and 
bo  encored  beforo  being  thrown  into  the 
flames.  So  far  as  truth  to  nature  is  concern- 
ed, an  opera  or  oven  a  ballet,  is  hardly  more 
artificial  than  a  drama.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that,  in  order  to  escapo  from  this  dif- 
ficulty, it  should  be  said  that  metre,  rhyme, 
rhetorical  cousccutiveness,  and  the  like,  are 
conditions  previously  and  for  other  reasons 
existing  in  the  material  in  which  the  imita- 
tion is  to  take  place,  would  the  theory  of 
imitation  or  truth  to  nature  even  then  hold 
good?  Let  it  be  granted  that  grammatical 
and  rhythmical  prose  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  marble,  that  blank  verse  is  as  it  were  a 
kind  of  jasper,  and  that  rhymed  verse  is,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  lapis  lazuli  or  opaline  ;  that 
the  selection  of  these  substances  as  the 
materials  in  which  the  imitation  is  to  be  ef- 
fected is  a  thing  already  and  independently 
determined  on ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  so  far 
as  imitation  can  be  achieved  consistently 
with  tho  naturo  of  these  substances,  that  im- 


itation and  art  are  held  to  be  synonymous. 
Will  the  theory  even  then  look  the  facts  in 
the  face  ?  It  will  not.  In  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  indeed,  when  most  Greek  poetry 
was,  to  a  greater  degree  than  poetry  is  now, 
either  directly  descriptive  or  directly  narra- 
tive, tho  theory  might  have  seemed  less 
astray  than  it  must  to  us.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessarily  at  fault.  The  Achil- 
les and  the  Ajax  of  Homer,  the  (Edipus 
and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  were,  in  no 
sense,  imitations  from  nature ;  they  were 
ideal  beings,  never  seen  on  any  vEgean  coast, 
and  dwelling  nowhere  save  in  the  halls  of 
imagination.  Aristotle  himself  felt  this; 
and  hence,  at  the  risk  of  cracking  into  pieces 
his  own  fundamental  theory,  ho  indulges 
occasionally  in  a  strain  liko  that  of  Bacon 
when  he  maintains  that  poetry  "  representcth 
actions  and  events  less  ordinary  and  inter- 
changed, and  endueth  them  with  more  rare- 
ness," than  is  found  in  nature.  "  The  poet's 
business,"  says  Aristotle,  "  is  not  to  tell 
events  as  they  have  actually  happened,  but 
as  they  possibly  might  happen."  And 
again :  "  Poetry  is  more  philosophical  and 
more  sublime  than  history."  Very  true, 
but  what  then  becomes  of  the  imitation? 
In  what  possible  sonsc  can  there  be  imita- 
tion unless  where  there  is  something  to  be 
imitated  ?  If  that  something  is  ideal,  if  it 
exists  not  actually  and  outwardly,  but  only 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  then  imitation  is 
the  wrong  word  to  use.  And  all  this  will 
bo  much  more  obvious  if  we  refer  to  modern 
poetry.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  Spenser — 
part  of  his  description  of  tho  access  to  Mam- 
mon's cave,  lie  has  just  described  IJevcnge, 
Jealousy,  Fear,  Shame,  and  other  entities. 

And  over  them  end  Horror  with  prim  hue 
Did  always  sour,  boating  his  iron  wings  ; 
And  after  him  owls  and  night-ravens  flew, 
The  hateful  messengers  of  heavy  things, 
Of  death  and  dolour  telling  sad  tidings ; 
Whiles  sad  f'elcno,  sitting  on  a  clift, 
A  song  of  hale  and  hitter  sorrow  sings, 
That  heart  of  flint  asunder  could  have  rift ; 
Which  having  ended,  after  him  she  flicth 
swift." 

This  is  true  poetry  ;  and  yet,  by  no  pos- 
sible ingenuity,  short  of  that  which  identi- 
fied Jeremiah  with  pickled  cucumbers,  could 
it  be  shewn  to  consist  of  imitation.  If  it 
be  said  that  it  is  mimic  creation,  and  that 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  Aristotle  meant 
his  imitation,  or  /«/;«(rtc,  to  be  understood, 
we  shall  bo  very  glad  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion ;  but  then  we  shall  have  to  say,  in  re- 
ply, that  as  the  essence  of  tho  business  lies 
in  the  word  "creation"  as  the  substantive 
of  the  phrase,  it  is  a  pity  the  brunt  of  the 
disquisition  should  have  been  borne  so  long 
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by  the  adjective.  Aristotle,  we  believe,  did 
mean  that  poetry  was,  in  the  main,  fiction, 
or  invention  of  fables  in  imitation  of  nature; 
but,  unfortunately,  even  then  he  misleads  by 
making  imitation",  which  is  but  the  jackal  in 
the  treatise,  seem  the  lion  in  the  definition. 
Nor  even  then  will  his  theory  be  faultiest 
and  complete.  Spenser's  grim-lined  Horror 
soaring  aloft,  beating  his  iron  wings,  and 
with  owls  and  night- ravens  after  him,  is 
certainly  a  creation  ;  but  in  what  sense  it  is 
a  mimic  creation,  or  a  creation  in  imitation 
of  nature,  it  wonld  take  a  critic,  lost  to  all 
reasonable  use  of  words,  to  show.  In  short, 
and  to  close  this  discussion  with  a  phrase 
which  seems  to  us  to  fall  like  a  block  of 
stone  crush  through  all  onr  puny  contempo- 
rary reasonings  about  art  imitating  nature, 
being  true  to  nature,  and  the  like — "Art  is 
callcl  art,"  said  Goethe,  ''simply  because  it 
is  not  nature.''  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  iden- 
tical with  Bacon's  poesy  "submitting  the 
shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind." 
Only  in  one  sense  can  it  be  said  that  art  it- 
self comes  under  the  denomination  of  na- 
ture.  Thus,  Shakespeare — 

"  E'en  that  art. 
Which,  you  say.  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.'' 

True,  as  Goethe  would  have  been  the  first 
to  admit!  In  this  sense,  Spender's  grim- 
hucd  Horror  beating  his  iron  wings  vas  a 
part  of  nature,  seeitig  that,  in  this  sense,  the 
poet's  own  soul,  with  that  very  imagination 
starting  out  of  it,  was  involved  and  con- 
tained in  the  universal  round.  But  in  any 
sense  in  which  the  words  art  and  nature  are 
available  for  the  purposes  of  critical  exposi- 
tion, Goethe's  saying  is  irrefragable — "Art 
is  culled  art  simply  because  it  is  not  nature." 
Dissolve  the  poet  through  nature,  regard  the 
creative  act  itself  as  a  part  of  naturo,  and 
then,  of  course,  poetry  or  art  is  truth  to  na- 
ture ;  but  keep  them  distinct,  r.s  you  must 
do  if  you  talk  of  imitation,  and  then  the  po- 
et is  nature's  master,  changer,  tyrant,  lover, 
watcher,  slave,  and  mimic,  all  in  one,  his 
head  now  low  in  her  lap,  and  again,  a  mo- 
ment after,  bhc  scared  and  weeping,  that, 
thongh  he  is  with  her,  he  minds  her  not. 

All  this,  we  believe,  is  very  nece^ary  to 
be  said.  Prc-Raphaelitism  in  painting,  like 
"Wordsworth's  reform  in  poetical  literature, 
we  regard,  so  far  as  it  is  a  recall  of  art  to 
truth  and  observation,  as  an  unmixed  good. 
But  it  is  essentially,  in  this  particular  re- 
spect, a  reform  only  in  the  language  of 
art  ;  and  art  itself  is  not  language,  but  the 
creative  use  of  it.  We  think  the  Prelbi 
phaelites  know  this;  for  though,  in  theoriz- 
ing, thoy  naturally  put  forward  their  favour- 


ite idea  of  imitation  or  truthfulness,  as  if  it 
wero  the  sum  and  substance  of  art,  yet  in 
their  practice,  as  Coleridge  remarked  of 
Wordsworth,  they  are  as  much  imaginative 
artists  as  imitative.  Take  any  of  the  higher 
Pre-Kaphaelite  painting-,  and  while  the  lan- 
guage of  the  painting — that  is,  the  flowers, 
and  grasses,  and  foliage,  and  brick- walls,  and 
costumes — are  more  real  and  true  imitations 
than  are  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  the  thought 
which  this  language  is  used  to  convey  is  at 
least  as  idea!, as  much  a  supposition,  imagina- 
tion, or  recombination,  as  much  a  mere  wish  or 
utinam,  as  in  the  majority  of  other  pictures. 
Still,  in  our  theory  of  art'at  the  present  day, 
or  at  least  in  our  theory  of  literary  art,  the 
notion  of  imitation  is  beginning  to  exist  in 
excess.  The  very  power  of  that  most  ad- 
mirable of  our  novelists,  Thickeray,  is  be- 
ginning to  spoil  us.  We  will  have  nothing 
but  reality,  nothing  but  true  renderings  of 
men  and  "women  as  they  are ;  no  giants  or 
demigods  anv  more,  but  persons  of  ordinary 
stature,  and  the  black  and  the  white  in  char- 
acter so  mixed  that  people  shall  neither 
seem  crows  nor  white  doves,  but  all  more 
or  less  magpies.  Good,  certainly,  all  this  ; 
but  had  the  rule  always  been  peremptory, 
as  some  would  now  make  it,  where  had 
been  our  Achilleses,  our  Prometheutes,  our 
Tancreds,  our  Lears,  our  Hamlets,  our 
Fausts,  our  Egmonts;  these  men  that  never 
were,  these  idealizations  of  what  might  be — 
not  copied  from  nature,  but  Imagined  and 
full  fashioned  by  the  soul  of  man,  and  thence 
disenchained  into  nature,  magnilieent  phan- 
tasms, to  roam  amid  its  vacancies?  Nor 
will  it  do  to  exempt  the  epic  and  the  tragic 
muses,  and  to  subject  to  the  rule  only  the 
muse  of  pros?  fiction.  Where,  in  that  ease, 
had  been  our  Quixotes,  our  Pautagruels  and 
Pan  urges,  our  Ivanhocs  and  Kebeeeas,  our 
Fixleins  and  Siebenkacscs  ?  These  were 
sublimations  of  nature,  not  imitations  ;  sug- 
gestions to  history  by  brain  and  genius,  and 
an  inspired  philosophy  The  muse  of  prose 
literature  is  very  hardly  dealt  with.  We  see 
not  why.  in  prose,  there  should  not  be  much 
of  that  mighty  license  in  the  fantastic,  that 
measured  riot,  that  right  of  whimsy,  that 
unabashed  dalliance  with  the  extreme  and 
the  beautiful,  which  the  world  allows,  by 
prescription,  to  verse.  Why  may  not  one 
in  prose  chase  forest-nymphs,  and  see  little 
green-eyed  clvc-*,  and  delight  in  peonies  and 
musk-roses,  and  invoke  the  stars,  and  roll 
mhts  about  the  hills,  and  watch  the  seas 
thundering  through  caverns,  and  dashing 
against  promontories'?  Why,  in  prose, 
quail  from  the  grand  or  ghastly  on  the  one 
hand,  or  blush  with  shame  at  too  much  of 
the  exquisite  on  the  other?    Is  prose  made 
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of  iron  ?  Must  it  never  weep,  must  it  never 
lough — never  linger  to  look  at  a  buttercup, 
never  ride  at  a  gallop  over  the  downs  ]  Al- 
ways at  a  steady  trot,  transacting  only  such 
business  as  may  bo  done  within  the  limits 
of  a  soft  sigh  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  thin 
smile  on  the  other,  must  it  leave  all  finer 
and  higher  work  of  imagination  to  the  care 
of  sister  Verse  ?  Partly  so,  perhaps  ;  lor 
prose  soon  gets  ashamed  of  itself,  and,  when 
very  highly  inspired,  lifts  itself  into  verse. 
Yet  it  is  well  for  literature  that  we  have  still 
such  men  among  us  as  De  Quincey  and 
Christopher  North;  prose  poets  to  us,  as 
Richter  was  to  the  Germans ;  men  avoiding 
nothing  as  too  fantastic  for  their  element, 
but  free  and  daring  in  it  as  the  verse  poet 
in  his;  fronting  the  grisliest  shapes,  ascend- 
ing to  farthest  heights,  descending  to  the 
lowest  depths,  pursuing  the  quaintest  con- 
ceits ;  all  the  while,  too,  such  masters  of  the 
element  itself ;  now  piling  sound  on  sound 
into  a  great  organ-symphony,  now  witching, 
as  with  harp-music,  now  letting  the  sense 
die  away  in  cadence,  like  the  echoes  of  a 
bugle  blown  among  the  hills.  All  honour 
to  Thackeray  and  tho  prose  fiction  of  social 
reality  ;  but  let  us  not  so  theorize  as  to 
exclude  from  prose-fiction,  when  we  can  get 
it,  tho  boundless  imagination  of  another 
Iiichter,  or  even  tho  lawless  zany  ism  of 
another  liabelais. 

Poetry,  then,  we  must,  after  all,  define  in 
terms  tantamount,  or  thereabouts,  to  those 
of  Bacon.  With  Bacon  himself  we  may 
define  it  vaguely  as  having  referenco  to  the 
imagination,  "  which  faculty  submitteth  the 
shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind, 
whereas  reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the 
mind  unto  the  nature  of  things."  Or  wo 
may  vary  the  phrase,  and,  with  Coleridge, 
call  it  "  the  vision  and  faculty  divine  ;  "  or, 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  "  imaginative  passion," 
the  passion  for  "  imaginative  pleasure ;  "  or, 
with  Mr.  Dallas,  more  analytically,  "  the 
imaginative,  harmonious,  and  unconscious 
activity  of  tho  soul."  In  any  case,  imagina- 
tion is  the  main  word,  the  main  idea.  Up- 
on this  Shakespeare  himself  has  put  his 
seal. 

M  Tho  lunatic,  tho  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Aro  of  tm  iginalinn  all  compact.'' 

In  short,  poesy  is  what  the  Greek  language 
recognised  it  to  be — rrohjaic,  or  creation. 
The  antithesis,  therefore,  is  between  Poetry 
and  Science — Troitjaiq  and  vorjm^.  Let  the 
universe  of  all  accumulated  existence,  inner 
and  outer,  material  and  mental,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  lie  under  one  like  a  sea,  and 
there  aro  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  in- 


I  tellcetually  dealt  with  and  brooded  over. 
;  On  tho  one  hand,  the  intellect  of  man  may 
J  brood  over  it  inquiringly,  striving  to  pene- 
trate beneath  it,  to  understand  the  system 
of  laws  by  which  its  multitudinous  atoms 
are  held  together,  to  master  the  mystery  of 
its  pulsations  and  sequences.  This  is  tho 
mood  of  the  man  of  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  intellect  of  man  may  brood  over 
it  creatively,  careless  how  it  is  held  together, 
or  whether  it  is  held  together  at  all,  and  re- 
garding it  only  as  a  great  accumulation  of 
material  to  be  submitted  farther  to  the  op- 
eration of  a  combining  energy,  and  lashed 
and  beaten  up  into  new  existences.  This  is 
the  mood  of  tho  poet.  The  poet  is  emphati- 
cally tho  man  who  continues  the  work  of 
creation ;  who  forms,  fashions,  combine?, 
imagines ;  who  breathes  his  own  spirit  into 
things;  who  conditions  the  universe  anew 
according  to  his  whim  and  pleasure;  who 
bestows  heads  of  brass  on  men  when  he 
likes,  and  sees  beautiful  women  with  arms 
of  azure  ;  who  walks  amid  Nature's  appear- 
ances, divorcing  them,  rematching  them,  in- 
terweaving them,  starting  at  every  step,  as 
it  were,  a  flock  of  white-winged  phantasies 
that  fly  and  flutter  into  tho  heaven  of  the 
future. 

All  very  well ;  but,  in  plain  English, 
what  is  meant  by  this  imagination,  this 
creative  faculty,  which  is  allowed  by  all  to 
bo  the  characteristic  of  the  poet  ]  Mr. 
Dallas  will  tell  you  that  psychologists  ditTer 
in  their  definitions  of  imagination.  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  others,  he  says,  have  regarded 
it  solely  as  the  faculty  which  looks  to  the 
possible  and  unknown,  which  invents  hip- 
pogritTs  and  the  like  ideal  beasts,  in  short, 
tho  creative  faculty  proper.  Mr.  Dallas 
properly  maintains  that  this  is  not  sufficient, 
and  that  the  faculty  unphilosophically  called 
Conception,  that  is,  the  faculty  which  mirrors 
or  reproduces  the  real,  must  also  be  included 
in  the  poetic  imagination.  And  this  is 
nearly  all  that  he  says  on  the  subject. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  venture  on  a  closer 
definition,  such  as  might  stand  its  ground, 
and  be  found  applicablo  over  tho  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  poetry,  we  should, 
perhaps,  affirm  something  to  the  following 
effect  : — The  poetic  or  imaginative  faculty  is 
the  power  of  intellectually  producing  a  new  or 
artificial  concrete  •  and  the  poetic  genius  or 
temperament  is  that  disposition  of  mind 
which  leads  habitually,  or  by  preference,  to 
this  kind  of  intellectual  eierci»e.  There  is 
much  in  this  statement  that  might  need  ex- 
planation. In  tho  first  place,  we  woidd  call 
attention  to  the  words  "  intellectually  pro- 
ducing," "  intellectual  exercise."  These 
words  are  not  needlessly  inserted.    It  1 
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to  us  that  the  distinct  recognition  of  what  is 
implied  in  these  words  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  confusion.  The  phrases  "poetic 
fire,"  "  poetic  passion,"  and  the  like,  true 
and  useful  as  they  are  on  proper  occasion, 
are  calculated  sometimes  to  mislead.  There 
is  fire,  there  is  passion  in  the  poet ;  but  that 
which  is  peculiar  in  tho  poet,  that  which 
constitutes  the  poetic  tendency  as  such,  is  a 
special  intellectual  habit,  distinct  from  the 
intellectual  habit  of  the  man  of  science. 
The  poetic  process  may  be  set  in  operation 
by,  and  accompanied  by,  any  amount  of 
passion  or  feeling  ;  but  *tho  poetic  process 
itself,  so  fir  as  such  distinctions  are  of  any 
value,  is  an  intellectual  process.  Farther, 
as  to  its  kind,  it  is  the  intellectual  process  of 
producing  a  new  or  artificial  concrete.  This 
distinguishes  poetry  at  once  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, and  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  from 
the  other  forms  of  literature.  In  scientific 
or  expository  literature  the  tendency  is  to 
the  abstract,  to  the  translation  of  the  facts 
and  appearances  of  nature  into  general  in- 
tellectual conceptions  and  forms  of  language. 
In  oratorical  literature,  or  the  literature  of 
moral  stimulation,  the  aim  is  to  urge  the 
mind  in  a  certain  direction  or  to  induce 
upon  it  a  certain  state.  There  remains, 
distinct  from  either  of  these,  the  literature 
of  the  concrete,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  re- 
present the  facts  and  appearances  of  nature 
and  life,  or  to  form  out  of  them  new  con- 
crete combinations.  There  are  men  who 
delight  in  things  simply  because  they  have 
happened,  or  because  they  can  imagine  them 
to  happen — men,  for  example,  to  whom  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  know  that  at  such  and 
such  a  time  a  knight  in  armour  rode  along 
that  way  and  across  that  bridge  ;  who  have 
an  infinite  relish  for  such  a  fact  as  that  Sulla 
had  a  face  mottled  white  and  red,  so  that  an 
Athenian  wit  compared  it  to  a  mulberry 
dipped  in  meal  ;  who  can  go  back  to  that 
moment,  ay,  and  rc-arrest  time  there,  as  in 
a  picture,  when  Manlius  hung  half-way  down 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  had  his  death  of 
blood  yet  beneath  him,  or  when  Marie 
Antoinette  lay  under  the  axe,  and  it  had  not 
*  fallen  ;  men,  to  whom  also  the  mere  em- 
bodiments of  their  own  fancy,  or  of  the  fancy 
of  others,  are  visions  they  never  tire  to  doat 
and  gaze  on.  These  arc  the  votaries  of  the 
concrete.  Now,  so  far  as  that  literaturo  of 
the  concrete  whose  business  it  is  to  gratify 
such  feelings,  deals  merely  with  tho  actual 
facts  of  the  past  as  delivered  to  it  by 
memory,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  depart- 
ment of  history  ;  while  so  far  as  it  remains 
unexhausted  by  such  a  subduetion  it  is  poetry 
or  creative  literature.  "\Ve  speak,  of  course, 
theoretically  ;  in  practice,  as  all  know,  the 


two  ehado  into  each  other,  the  historian 
often  requiring  and  displaying  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet,  and  the  poet,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  relapsing  into  tho  describer  and 
the  historian.  And  here  it  is  that  one  part 
of  our  definition  may  be  found  fault  with. 
Seeing  that  the  poet  does  not  necessarily,  in 
every  case,  invent  scenes  and  incidents 
totally  ideal,  but  often  treats  poetically  the 
actual  fields  and  landscapes  of  the  earth  and 
the  real  incidents  of  life  ;  seeing,  in  fact, 
that  much  of  our  best  and  most  genuino 
poetry  is  descriptive  and  historical,  why  de- 
fine poesy  to  be  the  production  of  a  new  or 
artificial  concrete  ]  Why  not  call  it  either 
the  reproduction  of  an  old  or  the  production 
of  a  new  concrete  1  There  i9,  we  believe, 
no  objection  to  calling  it  so,  except  that  the 
division  which  would  be  thus  established  is 
not  fundamental.  In  every  piece  of  poetry, 
we  believe,  even  the  most  descriptive  and 
historical,  that  which  makes  it  poetical  is 
not  the  concrete,  as  furnished  by  sheer  recol- 
lection, but  the  concrete  as  shaped  and 
bodied  forth  anew  by  the  poet's  thought, 
that  is,  as  in  the  strictest  sense  factitious 
and  artificial.  Shelley,  indeed,  very  sweetly 
calls  poetry  "  the  record  of  the  best  and 
happiest  moments  of  the  best  and  happiest 
minds ;"  but  then  this  only  refers  us  farther 
back  in  time  for  the  poetry,  which  certainly 
does  not  consist  in  the  act  of  recording,  if  it 
be  only  recording,  but  already  lay  in  the 
good  and  happy  moments  that  are  recorded. 
Thus,  if  it  be  said  that  the  beautiful  passage 
in  Wordsworth  describing  a  winter  land- 
scape, with  the  lake  on  which  he  skated  with 
his  companions  in  his  boyhood,  is  a  mere 
transcript  of  a  scene  from  recollection,  we 
reply,  that,  if  it  be  so,  (which  we  do  not 
admit,)  then  the  poetry  of  the  passage  was 
transacted  along  with  the  skating,  and  the 
critic,  instead  of  watching  tho  man  at  bis 
writing  table  must  keep  by  tho  side  of  the 
boy  on  the  ice.  In  short,  in  every  case 
whatever,  poetry  is  the  production  of  an 
artificial  concrete — artificial  cither  in  toto, 
or  in  so  far  as  it  is  matter  of  sense  and 
memory  worked  into  form  by  tho  infusion 
of  a  meaning.  The  word  artificial,  we  know, 
lias  bad  associations  connected  with  it ;  but, 
as  Hazlitt  said  of  Allegory,  the  word  is 
really  a  harmless  word,  and  won't  bite  you. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  see  what  it  means 
horo  to  invest  it  with  all  that  is  splendid. 

The  poetical  tendency,  then,  is  the  tend- 
ency to  that  kind  of  mental  activity  which 
consists  in  the  production,  we  might  almost 
say  secretion,  by  the  miud  of  an  artificial 
concrete  :  and  the  poetic  genius  is  that  kind 
or  condition  of  mind  to  which  this  kind  of 
activity  is  constitutionally  most  delightful 
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and  easy.  Of  the  legitimacy  and  nobleness  ,  hopeless ;  an  instance  or  two,  however,  may 
of  such  a  mode  of  activity  what  need  is  thero 
to  say  anything  ?  With  some  theorists, 
indeed,  poets  are  little  better  than  privileged 
liars,  and  poetry  is  little  better  than  the  art 
of  lying  so  as  to  give  pleasure.  Even 
Bacon,  with  his  synonyms  of  "  feigned  his- 
tory "  and  the  like,  evidently  means  to 
insinuate  a  kind  of  contempt  for  poetry  as 
compared  with  philosophy.  The  one  he 
calls  "  the  theatre,"  where  it  is  not  good  to 
stay  long  ;  the  other  is  the  "  judicial  place 
or  palace  of  the  mind."  This  is  natural 
enough  in  a  man  the  tenor  of  whoso  own  in- 
tellectual work  must  have  inclined  him, 
apart  even  from  the  original  constitntional 
bias  which  determined  tfiat,  to  prefer  the  i  And  slender  stem,  while  here  1  fit  at  eve, 
exercise  which  "  buckled  and  bowed  the  ,  Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  lung  straight 


bring  some  of  the  more  common  of  them 
before  the  mind. 

M  The  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  whose  long  shadows  stretched 
athwart  the  valley  5  hut  his  sloping  rays, 
shooting  through  tin  opening  of  the  cliffs, 
touched  with  a  yellow  gleam  the  summits  0  f  the 
forest  that  hung  upon  the  opposite  steeps,  and 
streamed  iu  full  splendour  upon  the  towers  and 
battlements  of  a  casth;  that  spread  its  extensive 
ramparts  along  the  brow  of  a  precipice  above. 
The  splendour  of  these  illuminated  objects  was 
heightened  by  the  contrasted  shade  which  in- 
volved the  valley  below."— Mr*.  Radclijfe. 

11  Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  hare 


mind  to  the  nature  of  things,"  to  the  exer- 


path. 


Cise  which  "elevates  the  mind  by  submit- j TraCl!<1  !»intl*  on  tho  greensward- there,  bo- 
tiug  the  shows  of  things  to  its  desires. 
But,  recognising,  as  ho  did,  that  tho  one 
exercise  is,  equally  with  the  other,  tho  ex- 


neat  h 

A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies." — 
Word  stem  th. 


excise  of  a  faculty  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  These  are  plain  instances  of  that  imagina- 
tho  human  constitution,  he  was  not  the  man  J  tive  exercise  which  consists  in  the  imagina- 
to  go  very  far  with  tho  joko  about  poets  !  tion  of  scenes  or  objects.  A  huge  proportion 
beiug  a  species  of  liars.  That,  we  believe,  j  of  the  imaginative  activity  of  men  generally, 
was  Bentham's  fun.    One  can  seo  what  a  and  of  authors  in  particular,  is  of  this 


good  thing  tho  old  gentleman  might  have 
made  of  it.  "  Why  was  that  poor  fellow 
transported?  Why,  tho  fact  is,  at  last 
assizes,  he  originated  a  piece  of  new  con- 
crete, which  the  law  calls  perjury."  But 
the  joke  may  be  taken  by  the  other  end. 
When  that  deity  of  the  Grecian  mythology, 
(if  the  Grecian  mythology  had  such  a  deity,) 
whose  function  it  was  to  create  trees,  walked 
one  sultry  day  over  tho  yet  treeless  earth, 
big  with  unutterable  thought,  and  when, 
chancing  to  lie  down  in  a  green  spot,  the 
creative  frenzy  came  upon  him,  his  thought 
rushed  forth,  and  with  a  whirr  of  earthy 
atoms  all  round  and  a  tearing  of  turf,  the 
first  of  oaks  sprang  up  completed;  that  also 
was  the  origination  of  a  new  pieeo  of  con- 
crete, but  one  could  hardly  say  that  it  was 
telling  a  lie.  Had  his  godship  been  a 
philosopher  instead  of  a  poet — had  he 
buckled  and  bowed  his  mind  to  the  nature 
of  things  instead  of  accomodating  the  shows 
of  things  to  his  desires — the  world  might 
have  been  without  oaks  to  this  very  day. 

Poetical  activity  being  defined  generally 
to  be  that  kind  of  intellectual  activity  which 
results  in  the  production,  or,  as  one  might 
say,  deposition  by  tho  mind  of  now  matter 
of  the  concrete,  it  follows  that  thero  are  as 
many  varieties  in  tho  exorcise  of  this  activity 
as  there  are  possible  forms  of  an  intellectual 
concrete.  To  attempt  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  ways  in  which  imaginative 
activity  may  show  itself,  would  be  almost 


species.  It  includes  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  all  kinds — from  the  most  literal  repro- 
ductions of  tho  real,  whether  in  country  or 
town,  to  tho  most  absolute  phantasies  in 
form  and  colour ;  and  from  tho  scale  of  a 
single  object,  such  as  the  moon  or  a  bank  of 
violets,  to  the  scale  of  a  Wordsworthian 
landscape,  or  of  a  Milton's  universe  with  its 
orbs  and  interspaces.  It  may  be  called 
descriptive  imagination. 

"  And  Priam  then  alighted  from  Ids  chariot, 
Leaving  Idams  with  it,  who  remained 
Holding  the  mules  and  horses ;  and  the  old 
man 

Went  straight  in-doors  whero  the  beloved  of 
Jove 

Achilles  sat,  and  found  him.    In  the  room 
Were  others,  but  apart ;  and  two  alone — 
The  hero  Automedon  and  Ah  inous, 
A  branch  of  Mars— stood  by  him.   They  had 
been 

At  meals,  and  had  not  yet  removed  the  board. 
Great  Priam  came,  without  their  seeing  him, 
And,  kneeling  down,  ho  clasped  Achilles' 
knees 

And  kissed  those  terrible  homicidal  hands 
Which  had  deprived  him  of  so  many  bons." 
— Homer. 

This  is  tho  imagination  of  incident,  or 
narrative  imagination.  The  instance  is 
plain  oven  to  baldness — it  is  direct  Homeric 
narration  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  will 
hotter  stand  as  a  type  of  that  large  depart- 
ment of  imaginative  activity  to  which  it 
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belongs.  In  this  department  arc  included 
all  narrations  of  incidents  whether  historical 
and  real,  or  ficticious  and  horribly  super- 
natural j  from  the  scale,  too,  of  the  single 
incident  as  told  in  a  ballad,  or  incidentally 
as  a  link  in  a  continuous  story,  up  to  the 
sustained  unity  of  the  epos  or  drama,  as  in 
Crusoe,  Don  Quixote,  the  Iliad,  the  Divine 
Ctmedy,  the  Faery  Qtieene,  Macbeth,  or 
Paradise  Lost.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  the  narration  of  incidental  ways  in- 
volves a  certain  amount  of  description  of 
scenery. 

':  The  Reve  was  a  (-lender  eolerike  man, 
Ills  beard  was  shave  as  nigh  as  ever  be  can, 
His  hair  was  by  his  ears  round  yshorne, 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  priest  beforne, 
Full  kmg«  wre  his  leggtf  and  full  lean, 
Yliko  a  Btaff ;   there  was  no  calf  yseen."— 

Chaucer. 

This  may  stand  as  a  specimen  of  what  is 
in  reality  a  subvaricty  of  the  imaginative 
exercise  fir.^t  mentioned,  but  is  important 
enough  to  be  adverted  to  apart.  It  may  be 
called  the  imagination  of  physiognomy  and 
costume,  under  which  head  might  be  collected 
an  immense  number  of  passages  from  all 
quarters  of  our  literature.  This  department, 
too,  will  include  both  the  real  and  the  ideal 
— the  real,  as  iu  Chaucer's  and  Scott's  por- 
traits  of  men  and  women  ;  the  ideal,  as  in 
Spenser's  personifications,  in  Ariosto's 
hippogriti;  or  in  Dante's  Nimrod  in  a  pit  in 
hell,  with  his  face  as  large  as  the  dome  of 
St  Peter's,  and  his  body  in  proportion, 
blowing  a  horn  and  yelling*  gibberish.  Con- 
nccted  with  this  in  practice,  but  distinguish- 
able from  it,  is  another  variety  of  imagina- 
tive exercise,  which  may  be  called  the 
imaginati.  »n  of  states  of  feeling.  I  lore  is  au 
example : — 

*  A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  '. 
Liberty's  a  glorious  feast  ; 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected  ; 

Churches  built  to  please  the  priest." 

Burnt?  Jolly  Beggars. 

This  stanza,  it  will  be  observed,  and  we 
have  chosen  it  for  the  purpose,  is,  in  itself, 
as  little  poetical  as  may  be ;  it  is  mere 
harsh  Chartist  prose.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is 
an  imagined  piece  of  concrete,  that  is,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  au  imagination  by  the  poet  of  a 
state  of  feeling  of  another  mind,  or  of  his 
own  mind  in  certain  circumstances,  it  is 
poetical.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
for  it  links  the  poet  not  only  with  what  is 
poetical  in  itself,  but  with  a  whole,  much 
bigger  world  of  what  is  poetical  in  itself. 
The  poet  may  imagino  opinions,  doctrines, 
heresies,  cogitations,  debates,  expositions- 


there  is  no  limit  to  his  traffic  with  the  moral 
any  more  than  with  the  sensuous  appear- 
ances of  the  universe;   only,  as  a  poet,  he 
deals  with  all  these  as  concrete  things, 
existing  in  the  objective  air,  and  from  which 
his  own  soul  stands  royally  disentangled,  as 
a  spade  stands  loose  from  the  sand  it  shovels, 
whether  it  be  sand  of  gold  or  sand  of  silex. 
The  moment  any  of  the  doctrines  he  is 
dealing  with  melts  subjectively  into  his  own 
personal  state  of  being,  (which  is  necessarily 
and  nobly  happening  continually,)  that  mo- 
ment the  poet  ceases  to  bo  a  poet  pure,  and 
becomes  so  far  a  thinker  or  moralist  in  union 
with  the  poet.     As  regards  the  literary 
range  of  this  kind  of  imaginative  exercise, — 
the  imagination  of  states  of  feeling — it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  what  a  largo 
proportion  it  includes  of  our  lyric  poetry, 
and  how  far  it  extends  itself  into  the  epic 
and  the  drama,  where  (and  especially  iu  the 
drama)  it  forms,  together  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  costume,  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
called  the  invention  of  character. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  slight  enumeration 
of  some  of  the  various  modes  of  imaginative 
exercise  as  they  are  popularly  distinguish- 
able ;  and,  in  transferring  them  into  Creative 
Literature  at  large,  they  must  be  conceived 
as  incessantly  interblended,  and  as  existing 
in  all  varieties  and  degrees  of  association 
with  personal  thought,  personal  purpose, 
and  personal  calm  or  storm  of  feeling.  It  is 
matter  of  common  observation,  however, 
that  some  writers  excel  more  in  ono  and 
some  more  in  another  of  the  kinds  of 
imagination  enumerated.  One  writer  is 
said  to  excel  in  descriptions,  but  to  be 
deficient  in  plot  and  incident,  nay,  to  excel 
in  that  kind  of  description  which  consists  in 
the  imagination  of  form,  but  to  be  deficient 
in  that  which  consists  in  the  imagination  of 
colour.  Another  is  said  to  excel  in  plot, 
but  to  be  poor  in  the  invention  of  character, 
and  in  other  particulars.  In  short,  the 
imagination,  though  in  one  sense  it  acts 
loose  and  apart  from  the  personality,  flying 
freely  round  and  round  it,  like  a  sea-bird 
round  a  rock,  seems,  in  a  deeper  sense, 
restricted  by  the  same  law  as  the  personali- 
ty in  its  choice  and  apprehension  of  the 
concrete.  The  organ  of  ideality,  as  tho 
phrenologist  would  say,  is  the  organ  by 
which  man  freely  bodies  forth  an  ideal  ob- 
jective, and  yet,  let  ideality  bulge  out  in 
a  man's  head  as  big  as  an  egg.  it  is  of  no 
use  applying  it,  with  Keatsor  Milton,  in  the 
direction  of  white  pinks,  pansies  freaked 
with  jet,  sapphire  battlements,  and  crimson- 
lipped  shells,  unless  there  is  a  little  knot 
on  the  eyebrow  over  the  organ  of  colour. 
The  poetical  tendency  of  tho  human 
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mind  being  this  tendency  to  the  ideal  con- 
crete, to  the  imagination  of  scenes,  incidents, 
physiognomies,  states  of  feeling,  and  soon  ; 
and  all  men  having  more  or  less  of  this 
tendency,  catering  tor  them  in  the  ideal 
concrete,  very  much  in  the  same  way,  and 
to  the  same  eficet,  as  their  senses  cater  for 
them  in  the  real,  (so  that  the  imagination  of 
a  man  might  be  said  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  ghosts  of  his  senses  wandering  in 
an  unseen  world) — it  follows  that  the  poet, 
par  excellence,  is  simply  the  man  whose  in- 
tellectual activity  is  consumed  in  this  kind 
of  exercise.     All  men  have  imagination; 
but  the  poet  is  w  of  imagination  all  com- 
pact."   He  lives  and  moves  in  the  ideal 
concrete.    He  teems  with  imaginations  of 
forms,  colours,   incidents,  physiognomies, 
feelings,  and  characters.    The  ghosts  of  his 
senses  are  as  busy  in  an  unseen  world  of 
sky,  and  cloud,  and  sea,  and  vegetation,  and 
cities,  and  highways,  and  thronged  markets 
of  men,  and  mysterious  beings,  belonging 
even  to  the  horizon  of  that  existence,  as  his 
real  senses  arc  with  all  the  nearer  world  of 
nature  and  life.  But  the  notable  peculiarity 
lies  in  this,  that  every  thought  of  his  in  the 
interest  of  this  world  is  an  excursion  into 
that.    In  this  respect  the  theory  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  exposition  of  the  Gre- 
cian mythology  applies  equally  to  poetic 
genius  in  general.    Tho  essence  of  the  my- 
thical process,  it  is  said,  lay  in  this,  that  the 
early  children  of  the  earth  having  no  ab- 
stract longuagc,  every  thought  of  theirs,  of 
whatever  kind,  and  about  whatever  matter, 
was  necessarily  a  new  act  of  imagination,  a 
new  excursion  in  the  ideal  concrete.  If 
they  thought  of  the  wind,  they  did  not 
think  of  a  fluid  rushing  about,  but  of  a 
deity  blowing  from  a  cave ;  if  they  thought 
of  virtue  rewarded,  they  saw  the  idea  in  the 
shape  of  a  visible  transaction,  in  some  lone 
place,  between  beings  human  and  divine. 
And   so,  allowing  for  a  certain  obvious 
amount  of  difference,  with   the  poetical 
mode  of  thought   to  this   day.  Every 
thought  of  tho  poet,  about  whatever  sub- 
ject, is  transacted  not  wholly  in  proposition- 
al  language,  but  for  the  most  part  in  a  kind 
of  phantasmagoric,  or  representative  lan- 
guage of  imaginary  scenes,  objects,  incidents, 
and  circumstances.    To  clothe  his  feelings 
with  circumstances';  to  weave  forth  what- 
ever arises  in  his  mind  into  an  objective  tis- 
sue of  imagery  and  incident  that  shall  sub- 
stantiate it  and  make  it  visible  ;  such  is  the 
constant  aim  and  art  of  the  poet    Take  an 
example.    The  idea  of  life  occurs  to  the 
poet  Keats,  and  how  does  he  express  it  ? 

41  Stop  and  consider !    Life  is  but  a  day  ; 
A  fragile  dew-drop  cn  its  periluus  way 


From  a  tree's  summit :  a  poor  Indian's  sleep, 
While  his  hoat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
Of  Montmorenei.    Why  so  snd  a  moan  x 
Life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  yet  unblown  j 
The  reading  of  an  everchanging  tale; 
Tho  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veil : 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  char  summer  air: 
A  hiughing  school  boy,  without  grief  or  care, 
Hiding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm." 

This  is  truo  noupic:.  "What  with  the  power 
of  innate  analogy,  what  with  the  occult  sua- 
sion of  the  rhyme,  there  arose  first  in  the 
poet's  mind,  contemporaneous  with  the  idea 
of  life,  nay,  as  incorporate  with  that  idea, 
the  imaginary  object  or  vision  of  the  dew- 
drop  falling  through  foliage — that  imagined 
circumstance  is,  therefore,  flung   forth  as 
representative  of  the  idea.    But  even  this 
does  not  exhaust  the  creative  force ;  tho 
idea  bodies  itself  again  in  the  new  imaginary 
circumstance  of  the  Indian  in  his  boat ;  and 
that,  too,  is  flung  forth.    Then  there  is  a 
rest;  but  the  idea  still  buds,  still  seeks  to 
express  itself  in  new  circumstance,  and  five 
other  translations  of  it  follow.    And  theso 
seven  pictures,  these  seven  morsels  of  im- 
agined concrete,  supposing  them  all  to  be 
intellectually  genuine,  are  as  truly  the  poet's 
thoughts  about  life  as  any  seven  scientific 
definitions  would  be  the  thoughts  of  tho 
physiologist  or  the  metaphysician.    And  so 
in  other  instances.    Tennyson's  Vision  of 
Sin  is  a  continued  phantasmagory  of  scene 
and  incident  representative  of  a  meaning ; 
and  if  the  meaning  is  not  plain  throughout, 
it  is  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
poet  himself  to  translate  every  portion  of  it 
out  of  that  language  of  phantasmagory  in 
which  alone  it  came  into  existence.  Again, 
Spenser's  personifications — his  grim-hued 
Horror  soaring  on  iron  wings,  his  Jealousy 
sitting  alone  biting  his  lips,  and  the  like — 
are  all  thoughts  expressed  in  circumstance, 
the  circumstance  in  this  case  being  that  of 
costume  and  physiognomy.    So,  too,  with 
such  splendid  personifications  as  those  of  Do 
Quineey— tho  eldest  and  the  youngest  of  tho 
Ladies  of  Sorrow ;   tho  one,  tho  Lady  of 
Tears,  with  eyes  sweet  and  subtle,  wild  and 
sleepy  by  turns,  a  diadem  on  her  head,  and 
keys  at  her  girdle ;  the  other,  the  Lady  of 
Darkness,  her  head  turreted  like  Cybolc, 
rising  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  sight,  tho 
blazing  misery  of  her  eyes  concealed  by  a 
treblo  veil  of  crape.  In  short,  every  thought 
of  the  poet  is  an  imagination  of  concrete 
circumstance  of  some  kind  or  other — cir- 
cumstance of  visual  scenery,  of  incident,  of 
physiognomy,  of  feeling,  or  of  character. 
The  poet's  thought,  let  tho  subject  be  what 
it  may,  brings  him  to 
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Whence  he  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saying 
About  the  leaves  and  flowers — about  the 
playing 

Of  nymphs  in  woods  and  fountains,  and  the 
shade 

Kerning  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid  ; 
Ami  many  of  verse  from  so  strange  influence 
That  we  must  ever  wonder  how  and  whence 
It 


this  occultness,  arising  from  the  inscru- 
tability of  the  law  which  connects  one  con- 
crete phantasy  of  the  dreaming  mind  with  an- 
other. Regarding  the  poet,  then,  considered 
in  his  nature,  we  may  sum  up  by  saying, 
that  the  act  of  cogitation  with  him  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  intellectual  secretion  of 
Jictitious  circumstance — the  nature  of  the 
circumstance  in  each  case  depending  on 
the  operation  of  those  mysterious  affini- 
ties which  rclato  thought  to  the  world  of 
sense.  In  regarding  the  poet  more  express- 
ly as  a  literary  artist,  all  that  we  have  to  do 
is  to  vary  the  phrase,  and  say — tho  intellec- 
tual invention  of  fictitious"  circumstance. 
This  will  apply  to  all  that  is  truly  poetical 
in  literature,  whether  on  the  large  scalo  or 
on  the  small.  In  every  case  what  is  poeti- 
cal in  literature  consists  of  the  cmdodi- 
ment  of  some  notion  or  feeling,  or  some  ag- 
gregate of  notions  and  feelings,  in  appropri- 
ate objective  circumstances.  Thus,  in  his- 
torical or  biographical  writing,  the  poetic 
faculty  is  shown  by  the  skill,  sometimes  con- 
scious and  sometimes  unconcious,  with  which 
the  figures  are  not  only  portrayed  in  them- 
selves, but  set  against  imagined  objective 
backgrounds,  and  made  to  move  amid  cir- 
cumstances having  a  pre-arranged  harmony 
with  what  they  do.  The  achievement  of  this, 
in  consistency  with  tho  truth  of  record,  is 
the  highest  triumph  of  the  descriptivo  his- 
torian.  In  fietititous  prose-narrative  the  same 
poetic  art  has  still  freer  scope.  That  a  lover 
should  be  leaning  over  a  stile  at  one  mo- 
ment, and  sitting  under  a  tree  at  another; 
that  it  should  be  clear,  pure  moonlight  M'hcn 
Henry  is  happy,  and  that  the  moon  should 
be  bowling  through  clouds,  and  a  dog  bo 
heard  howling  at  a  farmhouse  near,  when 
the  samo  Henry  means  to  commit  suicido 
—  are  artifices  of  which  every  ordinary 
novelist  is  master  who  knows  his  trade. 
The  giant  Orangousier,  in  Rabelais,  sitting 
by  the  lire,  very  intent  upon  the  broiling  of 
some  chesnuts,  drawing  scratches  on  the 
hearth  with  the  end  of  a  burnt  st  ick,  and  tell- 
ing to  his  wife  and  children  pleasant  stories 
of  the  days  of  old,  is  an  instance  of  a  higher 
kind,  paralleled  by  many  in  Scott  and  Cer- 
vantes. And,  then,  in  the  epic  and  the 
drama !  Hamlet  with  the  skull  in  his  hand, 
and  Homer's  heroes  /tying  by  tho  rrokv- 


<f>Xoco[ioto !  It  is  the  samo  throughout  the 
whole  litcraturo  of  fiction — always  thought 
expressed  and  thrown  off"  in  the  language 
of  representative  circumstance.  Indeed, 
Goethe's  theory  of  poetical  or  creative  liter- 
ature was,  tliat  it  is  nothing  else  than  the 
moods  of  its  practitioners  objectivized  as 
they  rise.  A  man  feels  himself  oppressed 
and  agitated  by  feelings  and  longings,  now 
of  one  kind,  now  of  another,  that  have 
gathered  upon  him  till  they  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a  definite  moral  uneasiness  ;  if 
he  is  not  a  literary  man,  he  must  coutrive 
to  work  otr  the  load  in  some  way  or  other, 
by  tho  ordinary  activity  of  life,  which,  in- 
deed, is  the  great  preventive  established 
by  nature  ;  if  ho  is  a  literary  man,  then  the 
uneasiness  is  but  the  motivo  to  creation,  and 
the  result  is — a  song,  a  drama,  an  epic,  or  a 
novel.  Scheming  out  some  plan  or  story, 
which  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  allegory  of  his 
mood  as  a  whole,  he  fills  up  the  sketch  with 
minor  incidents,  scenes,  and  characters,  which 
aro  nothing  more,  as  it  were,  than  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  mood  into  its  minutkc,  and 
the  elaboration  of  these  minutiui,  one  by 
one,  into  the  concrete.  This  done,  the  mood 
has  passed  into  the  objective  ;  it  may  be 
looked  at  as  something  external  to  the  mind, 
which  is,  therefore,  from  that  moment  rid  of 
it,  and  ready  for  another.  Such,  at  least, 
was  Goethe's  theory,  which,  he  said,  would 
apply  most  rigidly  to  all  that  he  had  himself 
written.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult,  with  due 
explanation,  to  apply  tho  theory  to  the 
works  of  all  the  other  masters  of  creative  or 
poetical  literature — Homer,  Dante,  Cer- 
vantes, Scott,  and  Shakespeare.  Dante  may 
be  said  to  have  slowly  translated  his  whole 
life  into  one  representative  performance. 

Several  supplementary  considerations 
must  be  now  adduced.  The  form  of  the  po- 
et's cogitation,  we  have  said,  is  the  evolution 
not  of  abstract  propositions,  but  of  rtprcsen- 
tative  concrete  circumstances.  But  in  this, 
too,  there  may  be  degrees  of  better  and 
worse,  of  greater  and  less.  Precisely  aa,  of 
two  writers  thinking  in  the  language  of  ab- 
stract speculation,  we  can  say,  without  hesi- 
tation, which  has  the  more  powerful  mind  ; 
so  of  two  writers  thinking  in  the  other  lan- 
guage of  concrete  circumstance,  one  may  bo 
evidently  superior  to  the  other.  There  is 
room,  in  short,  for  all  varieties  of  greater 
and  less  among  poets  as  among  other  peo- 
ple ;  there  may  be  poets  who  are  giants,  and 
there  may  poets  who  are  pigmies.  Hence 
the  folly  of  the  attempts  to  exalt  the  poeti- 
cal genius,  merely  as  such,  above  other  kinds 
of  intellectual  manifestation.  A  man  may 
bo  constitutionally  formed  so  that  he  thinks 
his  thoughts  in  the  language  of  concrete  cir- 
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cumstanee  ;  and  still  his  thoughts  may  be 
very  little  thoughts,  hardly  worth  having  in 
any  language.  Both  poets  and  men  of  sci- 
enco  must  be  tried  among  their  peers. 
Whether  there  is  a  common  measure,  and 
what  it  is  ;  whether  there  is  an  intrinsic  su- 
periority in  the  mode  of  cogitation  of  the 
poet  over  (hat  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  re- 
verse ;  and  whether  and  how  far  we  may 
then  institute  a  comparison  of  absolute  great- 
ness between  Aristotle  and  Homer,  between 
Milton  and  Kant,  are  questions  of  a  higher 
calculus,  which  most  men  may  leave  alone. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  when  the 
question  is  between  a  Kirke  White  and  a 
Kant ;  and  when  a  poor  poet,  ever  so  genu- 
ine in  a  small  way,  intrudes  himself  on  the 
Exchange  of  the  general  world,  telling  peo- 
ple there  that  his  intellect  is  "  genius,"  and 
that  theirs  is  "  talent,"  he  evidently  runs  a 
risk  of  being  very  unceremoniously  treated. 

"  This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 
That  it  no  tempest  needs  to  fear, 

Which  way  soeer  it  blow  it : 
And  somewhat  southward  tow'rd  the  noon 
There  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon, 
And  thence  the  fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it." 

This  is  very  sweet,  and  nice,  and  poetical, 
(it  is  by  Drayton ;  not  a  small  poet,  but  a 
considerable  one ;)  and  yet  there  needs  be 
no  great  hesitation  in  saying  that,  call  it  ge- 
nius or  what  we  will,  there  was  less  com- 
motion of  the  elements  when  it  was  produced 
than  when  Newton  excogitated  his  theory  of 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

But,  to  pass  to  another  point.  The  ima- 
gination, as  we  have  already  said,  following 
the  law  of  the  personality,  some  imagina- 
tions are  strong  where  others  are  weak,  and 
weak  where  others  are  strong.  In  other 
words,  though  all  poets,  as  such,  express 
themselves  in  the  language  of  concrete  cir- 
cumstance, some  aro  greater  adepts  in  one 
kind  of  circumstance,  others  in  another. 
Some  are  great  in  the  circumstance  of  form, 
which  is  the  sculptor's  favourite  circum- 
stance ;  others  can  produce  admirable  com- 
positions in  chiaroscuro ;  others  again  have 
the  whole  rainbow  on  their  pallet.  And  so, 
some  express  themselves  better  in  incident, 
others  better  in  physiognomy  and  character. 
All  this  is  recognised  in  daily  criticism. 
Now,  the  consequence  of  the  diversity  is 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  compare  poets 
even  amongst  themselves.  It  is  not  every 
poet,  that,  like  Shakespeare,  exhibits  an 
imagination  that  is  absolutely  or  all  but  ab- 
solutely universal,  using  with  equal  ease  the  j 
language  of  form,  of  colour,  of  character,  and : 


of  incident.  Shakespearo  himself,  if  we 
may  infer  anything  from  his  minor  poems, 
and  from  the  carelessness  with  which  he 
took  ready-made  plots  fur  his  dramas  from 
any  quarter  (in  which,  however,  there  may 
be  a  philosophy,)  was  not  so  great  a  master 
of  incident  as  of  other  kinds  of  circumstance, 
and  could  hardly  have  rivalled  Homer,  or 
even  Scott,  purely  as  a  narrative  poet.  How, 
then,  establish  a  comparative  measure,  as- 
signing a  relative  value  to  each  kind  of  cir- 
cumstance'? How  balance  what  Chaucer 
has  and  has  not,  against  what  Milton  has 
and  has  not — Chaucer  so  skilful  in  physiog- 
nomy, against  Milton  who  has  so  little"  of  it, 
but  who  has  so  much  else  ;  or  how  estimate 
the  chiaroscuro  of  Byron  against  tho  richly 
coloured  vegetation  of  Keats  1  Here,  too, 
a  scientific  rule  is  undiscoverablc,  and  a 
judgment  is  only  possible  in  very  decided 
cases,  or  by  the  peremptory  verdict  of  pri- 
vate taste. 

M  Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro' 
the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire- flies  tangled  in  a 
silver  braid." 

Who  will  venturo  to  institute  a  sure  com- 
parison of  merit  between  this  exquisite  bit 
of  colour  from  Tennyson,  and  the  following 
simple  narrative  lines  from  the  same  poet? — 

"  And  all  tho  man  was  broken  with  remorse  ; 
And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundredfold  ; 
And  for  three  hours  he  sobbed  o'er  William's 
child, 

Thinking  of  William." 

There  is  yet  a  third  thing  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Be  a  man  as  truly 
a  poet  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  be  tho  kind 
of  circumstance  iu  which  his  imagination  ex- 
cels as  accurately  known  as  posssible,  it  is  not 
always  that  ho  can  do  his  best.  The  poet, 
like  other  men,  is  subject  to  inequalities  of 
mood  and  feeling.  Now  he  is  excited  and 
perturbed  because  the  occasion  is  one  to 
rouse  his  being  from  its  depths  ;  now  he  is 
placid,  calm,  and,  as  one  might  say,  com- 
monplace. Hence  variations  in  the  interest 
of  the  poetical  efforts  of  one  and  the  same 
poet.  As  ho  cannot  choose  but  think  poet- 
ically, whether  roused  or  not,  even  the 
leisurely  babble  of  his  poorest  hours,  if  he 
chooses  to  put  it  forth,  will  be  sweet  and 
poetical.  But  he  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
this,  any  more  than  the  philosopher  by  his 
casual  trifles,  or  the  orator  by  his  speeches 
on  questions  that  aro  insignificant.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  it  is  only  at  a  certain  pitch  of  feeling 
that  some  men  become  poets.  For,  though 
the  essence  of  poetry  consists,  as  we  have 
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said,  in  a  particular  mode  of  intellectual  ex-  the  very  practice  of  the  art  of  poetical  ex 


ereise,  yet  the  emotional  moment  at  which 
different  minds  adopt  this  mode  of  exercise 
may  not  be  the  same.  The  language  of 
concrete  circumstance  is  natural  to  all  men 
-when  they  are  very  highly  excited  :  all  joy, 
all  sorrow,  all  rage,  expresses  itself  in  vivid 
imaginations.  The  question  then  not  un- 
frequently  ought  to  be,  at  what  level  of 
feeling  a  man  is  or  professes  to  be  a  poet. 
On  this  may  depend,  not  your  verdict  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  his  poetry,  but  your  dis- 
position to  spare  time  to  listen  to  it.  The 
most  assiduous  members  of  Parliament  do 
not  feel  bound  to  be  in  the  house  even  when 
a  leader  is  speaking,  unless  it  is  a  Cabinet 
question,  or  a  question  of  some  considerable 
interest.  Some  orators  know  this  and  re- 
serve themselves  ;  others,  delighting  in  their 
profession,  speak  on  every  question.  It  is 
the  same  with  poets,  and  with  the  same  re- 
sult. A  Keats,  though  always  poetical, 
may  often  be  poetical  with  so  small  a  stimu- 
lus, that  only  lovers  of  poetry  for  its  own 
sake  feel  themselves  sufficiently  interested. 
Why  are  Milton's  minor  poems,  exquisite 
as  they  are,  not  cited  as  measures  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  genius  ?  Because  they  are 
not  his  speeches  on  Cabinet  questions.  Why 
is  Spenser  the  favourite  poet  of  poets,  rather 
than  a  popular  favourite  like  Byron?  For' 


pression  on 


any  subject,  like  the  glow  of  the 
orator  when  he  begins  to  speak,  leads  on 
and  on  to  unexpected  regions.  Yet,  after 
all,  in  weighing  a  poem  against  others,  so  as 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  as  to  relative  great- 
ness, this  consideration  of  the  emotional 
level  at  which  it  was  produced,  and  of  its 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  general  work 
and  sentiment  of  the  world,  is  a  source  of 
much  perplexity. 

"  Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  fully, 
Must  musical,  most  melancholy! 
Thee,  chantress.  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-snng ; 
And,  missing  thee.  I  walk  unseen 
On  thff  dry  smooth  shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  n«nn, 
bike  one  that  hath  heen  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft.  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far  off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  6low  with  sullen  roar." 

I  low  decide  between  this  from  Milton's 
Penscroso,  and  this,  in  so  different  a  key, 
from  Shakespeare's  Lear  ? — 


t nan  a  popular  iavourite  l.kc  uyron  ?  Tor :  u  BloWi  umds>  and  crack  vour  chcclM  I  rage  \ 
the  same  reason  that  a  Court  is  crowded  i       hW ' 


blow 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes.  spout 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned 
the  cocks ! 

You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
Yaunt-couriera  of  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 
Singo  my  white  head  !  and  thou  all-shaking 
thunder, 

Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  " 

A  fourth  consideration,  which  intrudes  it- 
self into  the  question  of  our  appreciation  of 
account,  in  comparing  poet  with  poet.  Pre-  j  actual  poetry,  and  which  is  not  sufficiently 
cisely  as  an  orator  is  remembered  by  his 1  borne  in  mind,  is,  that  in  almost  every 
speeches  on  great  questions,  and  as  the  posi- 1  poem  there  is  much  present  besides  the  pure 
tion  of  a  painter  among  painters  is  deter-  poetry.  Poetry,  as  such,  is  cogitation  in 
mined  in  part  by  the  interest  of  his  subjects, '  the  language  of  concrete  circumstance, 
so,  in  a  comparison  of  poets  together,  or  of  Some  poets  excel  constitutionally  in  one 
the  same  poet  with  himself,  the  earnestness  kind  of  circumstance,  some  in  another;  some 


during  a  trial  for  life  or  death,  but  attended 
only  by  barri-^crs  during  the  trial  of  an  in- 
tricate civil  case.  The  subject  chosen  by  a 
poetical  writer,  we  have  already  said,  is  a 
kind  of  allegory  of  the  whole  state  of  his 
mental  being  "at  the  moment;  but  some 
writers  arc  not  moved  to  allegorize  so  easily 
as  others,  and  it  is  a  question  with  readers 
what  states  of  being  they  care  most  to  see 
allegorized.    This,  then,  is  to  be  taken  into 


of  the  occasion  always  goes  for  somothing. 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  exquisite 
as  a  poetical  study,  does  not  bear  one  down 
with  the  same  human  interest  as  his  plays ; 
and  thorc  is  a  mighty  gradation  of  interest 
in  advancing  from  leisurely  compositions  of 
the  sweet  sensuous  order  such  as  Keats' 
Endymion  and  Spencer's  Faery  Queene,  to 
the  stern  and  severe  splendour  of  a  Divina 
Commedia  or  a  Promctfiem  Yinctus.  True, 
on  the  one.  hand,  poets  choose  their  own  sub- 
jects, so  that  these  themselves  are  to  bo 
taken  into  the  estimate ;  and,  on  the  other, 


are  moved  to  this  mode  of  cogitation  on  a 
less,  others  on  a  greater  emotional  occasion  ; 
but,  over  and  above  all  this,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  no  poet  always  and  invariably  cogitates 
in  tho  poetical  manner.  Speculation,  infor- 
mation,  mental  produce,  and  mental  activity 
of  all  kinds,  may  be  exhibited  in  the  course 
of  a  work,  which  is  properly  called  a  poem, 
on  account  of  its  general  character ;  and,  as 
men  are  liablo  to  be  impressed  by  great- 
ness in  every  form  wherever  they  meet  it, 
all  that  is  thus  precious  in  the  extra-poetical 
contents  of  a  poem,  is  included  in  the  esti- 
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mate  of  the  greatness  of  the  poet.    One  ex- 
ample will  suffice.  Shakespeare  is  as  aston- 
ishing for  the  exuberance  of  his  genius  in 
abstract  generalization,  and  for  the  depth  of 
his  analytio  and  philosophic  insight,  as  for 
the  scope  and  minuteness  of  his  poetic  ima- 
gination.   It  is  as  if  into  a  mind  poetical  in 
form,  there  had  been  poured  also  all  the 
matter  that  existed  in  the  mind  of  his  con- 
temporary Bacon.    In  Shakespeare's  plays 
we  have  thought,  history,  exposition,  and 
philosophy,  all  within  the  round  of  the  poet. 
The  only  difference  between  him  and  Bacon 
sometimes  is,  that  Bacon  writes  an  essay 
and  calls  it  his  own,  and  that  Shakespeare 
writes  a  similar  essay,  and  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Ulysses  or  a  Polonius.    It  is 
only  this  fiction  of  a  speaker  and  an  audience, 
together  with  the  circumstance  of  the  verse, 
that  retains  many  of  Shakespeare's  noblest 
passages  within  the  pale  of  strict  poetry. 

Hitherto,  it  will  be  observed,  we  have 
made  no  formal  distinction  between  the 
poet,  specifically  so  called,  and  the  general 
practitioners  of  creative  literature,  of  what- 
ever species.    Our  examples,  indeed,  have 
been  taken  in  the  main  from  those  whom 
the  world  recognises  as  poets ;  but,  as  far 
as  our  remarks  have   gone,  poetry  still 
stands  synonymous  with  tho  wholo  litera- 
ture of  imagination.    All  who  express  their 
meaning,  and  impress  it  upon  the  world,  by 
tho  literary  representation  of  scenes,  inci- 
dents, physiognomies,  and  characters,  whe- 
ther suggested  by  the  real  world  or  wholly 
imaginary,  are  poets.    All  who,  doing  this, 
do  it  grandly,  and  manifest  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful nature,  are  great  poets.    Those  who 
excel  moro  in  tho  language  of  one  kind  of 
circumstance,  are  poets  moro  especially  of 
that  kind  of  circumstance — poets  of  visual 
scenery,  poets  of  incident  and  narration, 
poets  of  physiognomy,  or  poets  of  character 
and  sentiment,  as  the  case  may  be.  Those 
who  are  poetical  only  at  a  high  key,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  themes  of  large  human 
interest,  are  the  poets  who  take  the  deepest 
hold  on  the  memory  of  the  human  race. 
Finally,  those  who,  having  the  largest 
amount  of  poetic  genius,  and  of  the  best 
kind,  associate  therewith  the  most  extensive 
array  of  other  intellectual  qualities,  are  the 
men  who,  even  as  poets,  give  their  poems 
the  greatest  impetus  and  the  greatest  uni- 
versal chance. 

Not  a  word  in  all  this,  however,  to  ex- 
clude imaginative  prose  writers.  So  far, 
the  Homers,  the  Platos.  the  Sophocleses, 
the  Aristophaneses,  the  Virgils,  the  Dantcs, 
the  Boccaccios,  the  Chaucers,  the  Cervant- 
e6cs,  the  Spensers,  the  Shakespeares,  the 
Miltons,  tho  Tassos,  the  Molieres,  the  Goe- 


thes,  the  Richters,  the  Scotts,  the  Defoe*,  of 
the  world  are  huddled  together,  the  princi- 
ple figures  of  a  great  crowd,  including  alike 
poets  and  prose  writers.   These  indeed  may. 
in  accordance  with  considerations  already 
suggested,  be  distributed  into  groups,  and 
that  either  by  reference  to  degree  or  by  re- 
ference to  kind.    But  no  considerations  have 
yet  been  adduced  that  would  separate  the 
imaginative,  prose  writers,  as  such — the  Boc- 
caccios, the  Cervanteses,  the  Richtcrs,  the 
Scotts,  the  Defoe*,  and  the  De  Quinceys, 
from  the  imaginative  verse  writers,  as  such. 
Now,  though  this  is  good  provisionally ; 
though  it  is  well  to  keep  together  for  a  while 
in  the  same  field  of  view  all  writers  of  ima- 
gination, whether  bards  or  prose  writers,  and 
though,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  is  no 
reasou  why  imagination  in  prose  should  not 
be  allowed  to  do  all  it  can  do,  and  why  prose 
writers  like  Riehter  and  De  Quinceyshonld 
not  be  crowned  with  poetic  laurel yet  the 
universal  instinct  of  men,  not  to  say  also  the 
prejudice  of  association  and  custom,  demands 
that  the  poets,  as  a  sect  or  brotherhood,  shall 
be  more  accurately  defined.    How,  then, 
lead  out  the  poets,  in  the  supreme  sense, 
from  the  general  throng  where  they  yet 
stand  waiting?    By  what  device  call  the 
poets  by  themselves  into  the  foreground, 
and  leave  the  prose  writers  behind  ?    By  a 
union  of  two  devices.    Go  in  front  of  the 
general  crowd,  you  two :  you  flag-bearer, 
with  your  richly  painted  flag,  and  you,  fluter, 
with  your  silver  flut.\    Flap  the  flag,  and 
let  them  see  it ;  sound  the  flute,  and  let 
them  hear  it.  Lo !  already  the  crowd  wavers; 
it  sways  to  and  fro ;  some  figures  seem  to 
be  pressing  forward  from  the  midst,  and  at 
last  one  silver-headed  old  seijcant  steps  out 
in  front  of  all,  and  begins  to  march  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.    Who  is  it  but  old 
Homer?    He  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  the 
flag,  but  he  knows  it  is  there,  and  the  flute 
guides  him.    Others  and  others  follow  the 
patriarch,  whom  they  never  deserted  yet, 
some  looking  to  the  flag,  and  others  listen- 
ing to  the  flute,  but  nil  marching  in  one  di- 
rection.   Shakespeare  comes  with  the  rest, 
stepping  lightly,  as  if  but  half  in  earnest. 
And  thus  at  last,  lured  by  the  flag  and  by 
the  flute,  all  the  ports  are  brought  out  into 
the  foreground.    The  flag  is  Imagery,  the 
flute  is  Verse.    In  other  words,  poets  pro- 
per are  distinguished  from  the  general  crowd 
of  imaginative  writers  by  a  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  language,  which  is  called  imagery, 
and  by  the  use,  along  with  that  language,  of 
a  measured  arrangement  of  words  known 
as  verse. 

It  is,  as  Mr.  Dallas  observes,  a  moot  point 
whether  Imagery  or  Verso  is  to  bo  regarded 
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as  the  more  essential  element  of  poetry.  It 
has  been  usual,  of  late,  to  give  the  palm  to 
imagery.  Thus,  it  was  a  remark  of  Lord 
Jeffrey — and  the  remark  has  almost  passed 
into  a  proverb — that  a  want  of  relish  for 
such  rich  sensuous  poetry  as  that  of  Keats 
would  argue  a  want  of  true  poetical  taste. 
The  same  would  probably  be  said  of  Spen- 
cer. Mr.  Dallas,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
verso  more  essential  than  Imagery,  and  in 
this  Lei^h  Hunt  would  probably  agree  with 
him*  The  importance  attached  to  a  sensu- 
ous richness  of  language  as  part  of  poetry 
is,  Mr.  Dallas  thinks,  too  great  at  present ; 
and  in  opposition  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  or  at  least 
by  way  of  corrective  to  his  remark  about 
Keats,  he  proposes  that  a  power  of  appre- 
ciating such  severe  literary  beauty  as  that 
of  Sophocles,  shall,  more  than  anything 
else,  l>e  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  a  man's 
poetical  taste.  We  think  Mr.  Dallas, 
on  the  whole,  is  in  the  right,  and  this  will 
appear  more  clearly  if  we  consider'  briefly 
what  Imagery  and  Verse  respectively  are,  in 
their  relation  to  poetry. 

Imagery  in  poetry  is  essentially  this — 
secondary  concrete  adduced  by  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  expression  of  prior  concrete. 
Thus,  in  the  simile, — 

"  The  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore,  his  ponderous 
shield 

Rohind  him  cast:  the  broad  circumference 
Hun<;  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  tho  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  tho  top  of  Fesolo." 

Hero  tho  primary  circumstance  in  the 
imagination  of  tho.  poet  is  Satan,  with  his 
shield  hung  round  his  shoulders.  While 
imagining  this,  however,  tho  poet  moving  at 
ease  in  the  whole  world  of  concrete  things, 
strikes  upon  a  totally  distinct  visual  ap- 
pearancc,  that  of  the  moon  seen  through  a 
telescope ;  and  his  imagination,  enamored 
with  tho  likeness,  cannot  resist  imparting 
the  new  picture  to  the  reader,  as  something 
auxiliary  and  additional  to  the  first.  Again, 
take  tho  metaphor, — 

"  Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad 
drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original." 

Here  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  the 
simile,  but  more  unoonscious  and  complete. 
The  concrete  circumstance  first  in  the  mind 
(so  far  at  least  as  these  lines  are  concerned) 
is  the  sky  dropping  rain  ;  in  tho  imagination 
of  this  circumstance,  another  imagined  cir- 
cumstance, that  of  a  being  shedding  tears, 
intrudes  itself ;  the  two  circumstances,  so 


like  to  the  mind  that  it  hardly  is  conscious 
that  they  arc  two,  are  combined  by  a  kind 
of  identifying  flash :  and  tho  rich  double 
concroto  is  presented  to  tho  reader.  So 
essentially  with  that  highest  species  of  me- 
taphor, tho  personification  or  vivijication,  (of 
which,  indeed,  the  metaphor  quoted  is  an 
example,)  the  speciality  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  a  piece  of  concrete  taken  from  the 
inanimate  world  is  wedded  to  a  piece  of  con- 
crete taken  from  the  world  of  life.  The  two 
worlds  lying  as  it  were  side  by  side  in  the 
human  imagination  as  the  two  halves  of  all 
being,  this  kind  of  metaphor  is  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  frequent  of  all ;  and 
powerful  imaginations  are  exceedingly  prone 
to  it.  A  subvariety,  to  which  some  writers 
aro  much  addicted,  is  the  identification  of 
brute  with  human  circumstance,  as  witness 
Dickens's  dogs  and  ponies. 

Almost  all  so-called  images  may  be  re- 
duced under  one  or  other  of  the  forego 
ing  heads;  and,  in  any  case,  all  imagery 
will  bo  found  to  consist  in  tho  use  of  con- 
crete to  htdp  out  concrcto,  in  the  impinging 
of  the  mind,  so  to  speak,  while  dealing  with 
one  concrete  circumstance  against  other  and 
other  concrete  circumstances.  Now,  as  the 
very  essence  of  the  poet  consists  in  tho  in- 
cessant imagination  of  concrete  circumstance, 
a  language  rich  in  imagery  is  in  itself  a 
proof  of  tho  possession  of  poetical  faculty 
in  a  high  degree.  Caleris  paribus,  that  is, 
where  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  imagina- 
tion and  of  tho  same  quality,  in  tho  bodying 
forth  of  the  main  circumstance  of  a  poem 
or  a  poetical  passago — whether  that  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  visible  scenery,  of  incident,  of 
physiognomy,  or  of  mental  state — the  more 
of  subsidiary  circumstance  evolved  in  intel- 
lectual connexion  with  the  main  one  tire 
higher  tho  evidence  of  poetical  power.  There 
is  an  analogy,  in  this  respect,  between  poet- 
ical and  scientific  writers.  Some  scientific 
writers,  as,  for  example,  Locke,  attend  so 
rigorously  to  the  main  thought  they  arc 
pursuing  as  to  give  to  their  style  a  kind  of 
nakedness  and  iron  straightness ;  others,  as, 
for  example,  Bacon,  without  being  indiffer- 
ent to  tho  main  thought,  are  so  full  of  in- 
tellectual matter  of  all  kinds  that  they 
enrich  every  sentence  with  a  detritus  of 
smaller  propositions  related  to  the  one  im- 
mediately on  hand.  So  with  poets.  Some 
poets,  as  Keats,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  in 
much  of  his  poetry,  so  teem  with  accumu- 
lated concrete  circumstance,  or  generate  it 
so  fast,  as  their  imagination  works,  that 
every  imagined  circumstanco  as  it  is  put 
forth  from  them  takes  with  it  an  accompani- 
ment of  parasitic  fancies.  Others,  as  the 
Greek  dramatists  and  Dante,  sculpture  their 
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thoughts  roundly  and  massively  in  severe 
outline.  It  seems  probable  that  the  tendency 
to  excess  of  imagery  is  natural  to  tho  Gothic 
or  Romantic,  as  distinct  from  the  Hellenic 
or  Classical  imagination ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  tho  fact  that  poetry  is  now  read 
instead  of  being  merely  hoard,  as  it  once 
was,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  As  re- 
gards the  question  when  imagery  is  exces- 
sive, when  tho  richness  of  a  poet's  language 
is  to  bo  called  extravagance,  no  general 
principle  cau  be  laid  down.  The  judgment 
on  this  point  in  each  case  must  depend  on 
the  particular  state  of  the  case.  A  useful 
distinction,  under  this  head,  might  possibly 
bo  drawn  between  the  liberty  of  the  poet 
and  tho  duty  of  tho  artist.  Iveats's  Endy- 
mion,  one  might  safely,  in  reference  to  such 
a  distinction,  pronounce  to  be  too  rich;  for 
in  that  poem  thero  is  no  proportion  between 
the  imagery,  or  accessory  concrete,  and  the 
main  stem  of  tho  imagined  circumstance 
from  which  the  poem  derives  its  name.  In 
the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  such  fault. 

Of  verse,  as  connected  with  poetry,  va- 
rious theories  have  been  given.  Words- 
worth, whoso  theory  is  always  more  narrow 
than  his  practice,  makes  the  rationale  of 
verse  to  consist  in  this,  that  it  provides  for 
the  mind  a  succession  of  minute  pleasurable 
surprises  in  addition  to  the  mere  pleasure 
communicated  by  tho  meaning.  Others  re- 
gard the  use  of  verso  as  consisting  in  its 
power  to  secure  tho  attention  of  the  reader 
or  hearer.  Others  regard  it  as  a  voluntary 
homage  of  the  mind  to  law  as  law,  repaid 
by  the  usual  rewards  of  disinterested  obe- 
dience. Mr.  Dallas  sets  these  and  other 
theories  aside,  and  puts  the  matter  on  its 
right  basis.  Verse  is  an  artificial  source  of 
pleasure  ;  it  is  an  incentive  to  attention,  or 
a  device  for  economizing  attention  ;  and  it 
is  an  act  of  obedience  to  law  if  you  choose 
so  to  regard  it.  All  these,  however,  arc 
merely  statements  respecting  verse  as  some- 
thing already  found  out  and  existing  ;  not 
one  of  them  is  a  theory  of  verse  in  its  ori- 
gin and  nature.  Such  a  theory,  if  it  is  to 
be  sought  for  at  all,  must  clearly  consist  in 
the  assertion  of  this,  as  a  fundamental  fact 
of  nature,  that,  when  tho  mind  of  man  is 
either  excited  to  a  certain  pitch,  or  engaged  in 
a  certain  kind  of  exercise,  its  transactions  ad- 
just themselvos,  in  a  more  express  manner 
than  usual,  to  time  as  meted  out  in  beats  or 
intervals.  Mr.  Dallas,  giving  to  tho  state- 
ment its  most  transcendental  form,  says 
that  the  rationale  of  metro  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  Time  being,  according  to 
Kant,  but  a  leading  form  of  sense,  must  "fall 
under  the  law  of  imagination,  the  faculty 
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representative  of  sense.  Quite  independent 
of  this  philosophic  generalization,  which  it 
would  at  least  require  much  time  to  work 
down  for  the  ordinary  market,  there  arc 
many  facts,  some  of  which  Mr.  Dallas  very 
acutely  points  out,  all  tending  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  such  a  law  as  we  have  re- 
ferred to.  The  swinging  of  a  student  to  and 
fro  in  his  chair,  during  a  fit  of  cogitation,  the 
oratorical  sec-saw,  the  evident  connexion  of 
mental  states  with  the  breathings  and  the 
pulse-beats,  the  power  of  the  tiek-tick  of  a 
clock  to  induce  reverie,  and  of  the  clinkum- 
clankum  of  a  bell  to  make  the  fool  think 
words  to  it,  are  all  instances  of  the  existence 
ofsuchalaw.  Nay,  the  beginnings  of  poe- 
tical metre  itself  are  to  be  traced  in  speech 
far  on  this  side  of  what  is  accounted  poetry. 
Thero  is  a  visible  tendency  to  metre  in  everv 

m  m 

articulate  expression  of  strong  feeling ;  and 
tho  ancient  Greeks,  we  are  told,  used  to 
amuse  themselves  with  scanning  passages 
in  the  speeches  of  their  great  orators.  With- 
out trying  to  investigate  this  point  farther, 
however,  we  would  simply  refer  to  a  consi- 
deration connected  with  it,  which  seems  im- 
portant for  our  present  purpose.    The  law, 
as  stated  hypothetical!)-,  is,  that  the  mind, 
either  when  excited  to  a  certain  pitch,  or 
when  engaged  in  a  particular  kind  of  exer- 
cise, takes  on,  in  its  transactions,  a  marked 
concordance   with  time  as   measured  by 
beats.    Now,  whether  is  it  the  first  or  the 
second  mental  condition  that  necessitates 
this  concordance  ?  Poetry  we  have  all  along 
defined  as  a  special  mode  cf  intellectual  ex- 
ercise, possible  under  all  degrees  of  emo- 
tional excitement — the  exercise  of  the  mind 
imaginatively,  or  in  the  figuring  forth  of  con- 
crete circumstance.    Is  it,  then,  poetry,  as 
such,  that  requires  metre,  or  only  jjoetry  by 
virtue  of  the  emotion  with  which  it  is  in  ge- 
neral accompanied,  that  emotion  either  pro- 
ceeding and  stimulating  the  imaginative  ac- 
tion, or  being  generated  by  it,  as  heat  is 
evolved  by  friction  ?    Tho  question  is  not 
an  easy  one.    On  the  whole,  however,  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that,  though  poetry  and 
passion,  like  two  inseparable  friends  that 
have  taken  up  house  together,  have  metre 
for  their  common  servant,  it  is  on  passion, 
and  not  on  poetry,  that  metre  holds  by 
legal  tenure    The  very  reasons  we  adduce 
for  thinking  so  will  show  that  the  qcstion  is 
not  a  mere  metaphysical  quibble.  These 
arc,  that  metre  is  found,  in  its  highest  and 
most  decided  form,  in  lyrical  poetry,  or  the 
poetry  of  feeling  ;  narrative  poetry  having 
less,  and  dramatic  poetry  still  less  of  it  •, 
and  that,  wherever,  in  the  courso  of  a  poem, 
there  is  an  unusual  metrical  boom  and 
vigour,  the  passage  so  characterized  will  be 
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found  to  be  ono  not  so  much  of  pure  con- 
crete richness,  as  of  strong  accompanying 
passion.  What,  then,  if  song,  instead  of 
being,  as  common  language,  makes  it,  the 
complete  and  developed  form  of  poetry, 
should  have  to  be  philosophically  defined  as 
the  complete  and  developed  form  of  oratory, 
passing  into  poetry  only  in  as  far  as  pas- 
sion, in  its  utterance,  always  seizes  and 
whirls  with  it  shreds  and  atoms  of  imagined 
circumstance  1  If  this  is  the  truo  theory, 
verse  belongs,  by  historical  origin,  to  orato- 
ry, and  linjrera  with  poetry  only  as  an  en- 
tailed  inheritance.  Prose,  then,  may,  as  we 
have  said,  make  inroads  upon  that  region  of 
the  literature  of  the  concrete  which  has 
hitherto  been  under  the  dominion  of  verse. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  verse,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  in  its  origin,  exists  now, 
like  many  other  sovereignties,  by  right  of 


But  here  we  must  stop  our  discussions  on 
the  Theory  of  poetry.  For  much  that  wo 
have  left  undiscussed,  and  especially  for  a 
philosophical  division  of  poetry  according  to 
its  kinds,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Dallas. 
We  feel,  indeed,  that  we  have  hardly  acted 
the  proper  part  of  a  host  in  having  already 
taken  so  much  of  the  talk  to  ourselves. 
Possibly,  however,  some  of  the  passages  we 
had  marked  for  quotation  from  Mr.  Dallas's 
book,  may  have  already  come  before  our 
readers.  In  any  case,  wo  recommend  his 
book  highly  and  cordially.  There  is  per- 
haps a  stronger  dash  of  what  may  be  called 
Okenism  in  his  style  of  speculation,  than 
some  readers  may  like  ;  as,  for  example,  in 
his  systematic  laying  out  of  everything  into 
corresponding  threes  or  triads.  Thus,  poe- 
try figures  throughout  his  treatise  as  a  com- 
pound result  of  three  lawe — the  law  of  un- 


expediency,  constitutional  guarantee,  and  j  consciousness,  the  law  of  harmony,  and  the 
the  voluntary  submission  of  those  who  are  |  law  of  imagination  ;  which  law  s  are  supreme 
its  subjects.  And  hero  it  is  that  the  theo-  respectively  in  three  kinds  of  poetry — lyri- 
ries  of  Wordsworth  and  others  have  their,  cal  poetry,  epic  poetry,  and  dramatic  poetry; 


proper  place.  They  are  theories  of  verse, 
not  in  its  origin,  but  in  its  character  as  an 


which  three  kinds  of  poetry,  again  corres- 
pond historically  with  Eastern,  primitive,  or 


existing  institution  in  the  literature  of  the  divine  art,  Grecian,  antique,  or  classical  art, 


concrete.  They  tell  us  what  we  can  now 
do  intellectually  by  means  of  verse,  which 
we  could  not  do  if  her  royalty  were  abolish- 
ed. They  point  to  the  fact,  that  in  litera- 
ture, as  In  other  departments  of  activity, 
law  and  order,  and  even  the  etiquette  of 
exquisite  artificial  ceremonial,  though  they 
may  impose  intolerable  burthens  on  the 
disaffected  and  the  boorish,  are  but  condi- 
tions of  liberty  and  devolopemcnt  to  all 
higher,  and  finer,  and  more  cultured  natures. 
In  short,  (and  this  is  the  important  fact.) 
metre,  rhyme,  and  the  like,  are  not  only 
devices  for  the  sweet  and  pleasurable  con- 
veyance of  the  poet's  meaning  after  it  is 
formed  ;  they  are  devices  assisting  before- 
hand in  the  creation  of  that  meaning  ;  de- 
vices so  spurring  and  delighting  the  imagi- 
nation,  while  they  chafe  and  restrain  it,  that 
its  thoughts  and  combinations  in  the  world 
of  concrete  circumstance  are  more  rich,  more 
rare,  more  occult,  more  beautiful,  and  more 
incomprehensible,  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  Like  the  effect  of  the  music  on 
the  fountain  and  the  company  of  Bacchanals 
in  Tennyson's  strango  vision,  is  the  effect  of 
verse  on  poetical  thought. 

H  Then  methought  I  heard  a  mellow  sound, 
Gathering  up  from  all  the  lower  ground; 
Narrowing  in  to  where  they  sat  assembled, 
I,,  w.  voluptuous  music  winding  trembled, 
Wov'n  in  circles:  they  that  heard  it  sigh'd, 
Panted  hand  in  hand  with  faces  pale, 
Swung  themselves,  and  in  low  tones  replied, 
Till  the  fountain  spouted,  showering  wide 
Sletrt  of  diamond-drift  and  pearly  hail." 


and  Western,  modern,  or  romantic  art  ; 
which  historical  division,  again,  corresponds 
philosophically  with  such  trinities  as  these — 
I,  he,  you  ;  time  future,  time  past,  time 
present ;  immortality,  God,  freedom  ;  the 
good,  the  true,  the  beautiful.  All  this, 
stated  thus  abruptly  and  without  explana- 
tion, may  seem  more  hopeless  sort  of  mat- 
ter to  some  than  it  would  to  us  ;  but  even 
they  will  find  in  the  book  much  that  will 
please  them,  in  the  rhape  of  shrew d  obser- 
vation, and  lucid  and  deep  criticism,  valua- 
ble on  its  own  account,  and  very  different 
from  what  used  to  be  supplied  to  the  last 
age  by  critics  like  Hazlitt. 

Having  been  so  long  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing the  principles  of  poetry  in  connexion 
with  a  book  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
them,  it  would  be  hard  if  we  had  not  already 
done  a  part  of  the  work  that  would  have 
devolved  upon  us  if  we  had  taken  up  Mr. 
Smith's  poems  alone  for  review  ;  and  if,  in 
the  few  pages  which  remain,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  assume  all  necessary  general 
principles  as  granted,  and  to  address  our- 
selves strictly  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Smith's  merits  and  quality  as  a  poet. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  say  of 
Mr.  Smith,  on  the  evidence  of  the  present 
volume,  that,  whether  poet  or  no  poet,  he 
is,  at  least,  not  an  intellectual  weakling. 
Thcro  is  a  strength,  and  fervour,  and  vehe- 
ment humanity  about  him,  which  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  in  a  young  writer,  whether 
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poet  or  not,  in  these  days  of  prim,  and 
nerveless,  and  monosyllabic  literature.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  bigot  about  trifles,  or 
to  concern  himself  with  investigations  relat- 
ing to  pins  and  needles  and  social  minutiaj ; 
but  to  have  his  head  full  of  thoughts,  such 
as  he  has  been  able  to  make  for  himself,  01 
to  get  from  friends  and  books,  respecting 
what  may  bo  called  the  larger  entities  of 
the  world — life,  death,  ambition,  love,  poe- 
try ;  stars  shining,  seas  roaring.    What  his 
education  may  have  been  we  do  not  need 
particularly  to  know.    The  days  are  past 
in  which  people  used  to  make  prodigies  of 
uneducated  poets  ;  and  probably  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  read- 
iug  and  thinking  Scotchman,  havo  been  at 
least  as  good  and  as  extensive,  even  in  a 
scholastic  sense,  as  those  of  Keats,  and  half 
the  literary  men  of  England  now  alive, 
whom  no  one  ever  thinks  of  calling  unedu- 
cated because  they  cannot  read  Greek,  and 
know  very  little  of  mathematics.    On  the 
score  of  education,  wo  should  suppose,  set- 
ting aside  the  totally  diflferent  consideration 
of  place  and  mode  of  livelihood,  Mr.  Smith 
is  perfectly  on  a  level  with  the  larger  por- 
tion of  those  who,  in  England,  write  novels, 
paint  pictures,  and  edit  newspapers.  We 
assure  our  English  friends  that  there  are  a 
great  many  strong-headed  and  well-inform- 
ed young  men  in  the  counting  houses  and 
warehouses  of  Glasgow  ;  that  they  have  a 
good  many  of  tho  London  ideas,  and  some 
of  then*  own  besides  ;  and  that  tho  true  no- 
tion to  start  with  about  Alexander  Smith,  is 
not  that  ho  is  a  poet  asking  any  favour  from 
the  critics  on  the  plea  of  deficient  education, 
but  that  he  is  one  of  those  said  young  men 
of  Glasgow,  who,  to  tho  admiration,  we 
have  no  doubt,  of  a  circle  of  appreciating 
companions,  has  stepped  out  conspicuously 
into  the  field  of  British  Literature.  Among 
these  friends,  we  should  suppose,  ho  is 
known  very  much  as  we  have  fancied  him — 
as  a  man  of  genial  aspirations,  and  of  good 
round  energetic  thought  about  tilings  in 
general,  rather  than  of  precision  about  a 
limited  number  of  small  points.    At  all 
events  this  is  the  impression  made  by  his 
book.    Take  a  passage  or  two  where  the 
thought  of  the  author — the  kind  of  intellec- 
tual train  he  is  apt  to  follow,  and  the  kind 
of  moral  mood  he  is  apt  to  fall  into — may- 
be seen,  as  much  as  possible,  apart  from  the 
specific  element  of  bis  poetical  genius. 

"  To  day  a  chief  was  buried — let  him  rest. 
His  country's  bards  arc  up  like  larks,  and  fdl 
With  singing  the  wide  heavens  of  his  fame. 
To-ni^ht  I  sit  within  my  lonely  room ; 
Tho  atmosphere  is  full  of  misty  rain ; 
Wretched  the  earth  and  heaven." 


Not  bad  this  from  a  young  poet  sitting 
alone  in  his  room  in  Glasgow,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  buried.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  fine  poetical  expression  of  the  second 
and  third  lines,  we  have  here  the  evidence 
of  a  mind  that  can  be  sulky  on  a  great 
scale,  and  surround  even  such  a  big  circum- 
stance as  a  nation  all  agog  about  a  hero's 
death,  with  tho  contrasted  commentary  of 
its  own  humour. 

"  Be  brave  and  strong  through  all  thy  wrest- 
ling years : 

A  bravo  soul  is  a  thing  which  all  things 
serve." 

The  mind  that  can  fashion  and  fling  out  a 
strong  saying  like  this,  must  have  a  person- 
al interest  in  its  truth. 

"How  frequent  in  tho  very  thick  of  life 
Wo  rub  clothes  with  a  fate  that  hurries  past! 
A  tiresome  friend  detains  us  in  the  street; 
Wo  part,  and.  turning,  meet  fate  in  our  teeth ; 
A  moment  more  or  less  had  'voided  it." 

Put  those  words,  in  tho  plainest  prose, 
anywhere;  and  they  will  still  stand  as  a 
strong  bold  thought",  boldly,  yet  accurately 
expressed.  Again,  take  the  following,  by 
way  of  sneering  summary  of  what  people 
expect  from  steam,  railways,  and  telegraphs. 

"  Paradbc,  according  to  the  world, 
Is  scarce  a  league  ahead."' 

In  short,  out  of  almost  ever)-  pngo,  lines 
and  passages  might  bo  selected,  shewing, 
apart  from  any  poetical  faculty  exhibited  in 
the  mode  of  expression,  a  strong,  serious, 
decisive  intellect,  with  a  good  "store  of 
thoughts  about  matters  of  general  interest, 
and  a  power  of  clear  sarcasm  when  it  likes. 
The  following  passage  may  stand  as  a  more 
extensive  specimen  of  Mr.  Smith's  notions 
of  things,  as  apart  from  his  poetry.  The 
subject  is  poetry  itself,  its  functions  and 
prospects — a  favourito  topic  with  this  poet. 
The  passage,  in  short,  is  Mr.  Smith's  de- 
lineation, by  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
dramatic  personage?,  of  that  long-expected, 
and  much-described  phenomenon,  the  poet 
of  the  future. 

"  My  friend  !  a  poet  must  ere  long  arise. 
And  with  a  regal  «ing  sun-crown  this  age, 
As  a  saint's  head  is  with  a  halo  crowned  ;— 
One,  who  shall  hallow  poetry  to  God 
And  to  its  owu  high  use— fur  poetry  is 
The  grandest  chariot  wherein  king-thoughts 
ride ; — 

One,  who  shall  fervent  grasp  tho  sword  of 
song, 

As  a  stern  swordsman  grasps  his  keenest 
blade, 
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To  find  tho  quickest  passage  to  the  heart  :— 
A  mighty  poet  whom  this  age  shall  choose 
To  be  its  spokesman  to  all  coming  times. 
In  the  ripe  full-blown  season  of  his  soul, 
He  shall  go  forward  in  his  spirit's  strength, 
And  grapplo  with  the  questions  of  all  time, 
And  wring  from  them  their  meanings.  As 
King  Saul 

Called  up  the  buried  prophet  from  his  pave 
To  speak  his  doom,  eo  shall  this  poet-king 
Call  up  tho  dead  Past  from  its  awful  grave 
To  tell  him  of  our  future.    As  tho  air 
Doth  sphere  the  world,  so  shall  his  heart  of 


Loving  mankind,  not  peoples.    As  the  lake 
Reflects  tho  flower,  tree,  rock,  and  bending 
heaven, 

Shall  he  reflect  our  great  humanity. 
And  as  the  young  Bpring  breathes  with  living 
breath 

On  a  dead  branch,  till  it  sprouts  fragrantly 
Green  leaves  and  sunny  flowers,  shall  he 

breathe  life 
Through  every  theme  ho  touch,  making  all 

Beauty 

And  Poetry  for  evor,  like  the  stars." 


Now  in  this  passage,  viewed  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  thought,  such  as  Mr.  Smith  would 
himself  own,  we  have  both  an  indication  of 
his  sentimental  fervour,  and  a  measure  of 
his  intellectual  crudeness.    The  fervour  of 
tho  passage  no  ono  can  deny ;  and  a  mind 
that  can  feel  about  poetry  in  such  a  strain  of 
enthusiasm,  is  ono  rich  in  promise.   But,  in- 
tellectually, tho  passage  is  a  crudity,  a  piece 
of  immature  thought,  and  that  too  of  a  rather 
inferior  quality,  when  very  closely  investi- 
gated.   The  poet  of  the  future  never  will  be, 
never  can  be,  such  a  being  as  is  here  de- 
scribed— setting  tho  age  to  music,  wringing 
from  all  questions  their  meanings,  and  what 
not.   Nature  and  the  relations  of  things  for- 
bid it.    Homer  was  not  such  a  being ; 
Shakespeare  was  not  such  a  being ;  and  even 
if  you  roll  together  into  one  man  any  pos- 
sible philosopher  of  the  future,  and  any  pos- 
sible political  conqueror,  with  the  best  pos- 
sible poet  to  boot,  you  will  not  arrive  at  tho 
required  individual.    True,  there  are  linea- 
ments of  the  poet  in  the  description  ;  but  as 
a  whole,  it  is  liko  the  pictures  of  tho  lion 
one  sees  hung  outside  show-wagons  to  at- 
tract the  crowd  in — plenty  of  colour  and 


mon  manner.  When  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
the  poet,  or  when  Tennyson  speaks  of  him, 
their  vision  of  what  "the  poet  really  is, 
either  historically  or  in  himself,  is,  with  all 
their  fondness  for  the  theme,  far  clearer  and 
far  more  genuine. 

We  have  quoted  the  foregoing  passago  out 
of  a  spirit  of  fairness,  because  we  believe  it 
to  bo  intellectually  the  very  crudest  and 
poorest  passage  in  Mr.  Smith's  book.  And 
if  so,  it  is  clear  that,  as  we  said  at  the  out- 
set, he  is  intellectually  no  weakling.  Read 
the  pa?sago  again,  and  you  will  rind  that, 
though  in  the  main  tho  "enthusiastic  utter- 
ance of  a  juvenile  commonplace,  it  is  not  all 
commonplace.  And  if  such  a  passage,  per- 
haps carelessly  admitted  by  the  author,  is 
an  author's  worst,  what  might  not  that 
author's  best  be  1  Let  tho  very  continua- 
tion of  tho  passage  itself  answer. 

"His  words  set  me  on  fire :  I  cried  aloud, 
1  Gods '.  what  a  portion  to  forerun  this  soul !' 
He  grasped  my  hand— I  looked  upon  his 
face — 

A  thought  struck  all  the  blood  into  his  cheeks. 
Like  a  strong  buffet.   His  great  flashing  eyes 
Burned  on  mine  own.   He  «said— '  A  grim  old 
king 

Whoso  blood  leapt  madly  when  tho  trumpets 
brayed 

To  joyous  battle  'mid  a  storm  of  steeds, 
Won  a  rich  kingdom  on  a  battle-day, 
Put  in  the  sunset  he  was  ebbing  fast, 
Ringed  by  his  weeping  lords.    His  left  hand 
held 

His  white  steed,  to  tho  belly  splashed  with 
blood, 

That  seemed  to  mourn  him  with  its  drooping 
head; 

His  right,  his  broken  brand  :  and  in  bis  ear 
His  old  victorious  banners  flap  tho  winds. 
He  called  his  faithful  herald  to  his  side— 
'Go,  tell  tho  dead  1  come!'    With  a  proud 
smile, 

The  warrior  with  a  stab  let  out  his  soul, 
Which  fled  and  shrieked  through  all  the 

other  world, 
1  Ye  dead,  my  master  comes !'  And  there  was 
pause 

Till  the  great  Bhade  should  enter.  Liko  that 
herald, 

Walter,  I'd  rush  across  the  waiting  world 
And  cry,  k  lie  ' 


This  is  noble  writing,  and  it  answers,  by 


fierceness,  and  awfully  suggestive  of  lions,  anticipation,  our  next  question  with  respect 


but  yet  not  at  all  like  the  real  animal.  Seen 
after  the  picture,  indeed,  the  real  animal 
might  at  first  disappoint ;  he  is  a  calmer, 
smaller,  less  rampant  and  more  defined  kind 
of  creature,  and  one  has  to  sec  him  roused 
to  know  all  that  is  in  him.  In  short,  the 
.ibovo  passago  is  "painting  with  tho  big 
brush;"  and  Mr.  Smith  will  learn,  as  his 
thoughts  work  themselves  out  into  precision 
and  proportion,  to  paint  less  in  that  coin- 


to  Mr.  Smith.  Poet,  or  no  poet,  we  havo 
seen  he  is  no  weakling  ;  tho  next  question  is 
— strong  or  weak,  is  he  a  poet  1  Tho  pas- 
sage just  quoted,  'we  say,  is  a  sufficient 
answer ;  but  here  is  another.  It  doscribes 
an  act  of  suicide  at  night  on  a  hill-top  near 
a  great  city, — 

"  'Twas  late,  for,  as  he  reached  the  open  roads, 
Where  night  was  reddened  by  the  drudging 
fires, 
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The  drowsy  steeples  tolled  the  hour  of  One. 
The  city  now  was  left  long  miles  behind  : 
A  hirgc  black  hill  was  looming  'gainst  the 
stars ; 

He  reached  its  summit.    Far  above  his  head 
God's  name  was  writ  in  worlds.    Awhile  he 
stood 

Silent  and  throbbing  like  a  midnight  star, 
lie  raised  Lis  hands.    Alas !  'twas  not  in 
prayer — 

lie  long  hud  ceased  to  pray.  1  Father,'  he  said, 
'I  wished  to  loose  some  music  o'er  Thy  world, 
To  strike  from  its  firm  seat  some  hoary  wrong, 
And  then  to  die  in  autumn  with  the  flowers 
And  leaves  and  sunshine  1  have  loved  so  well. 
Thou  raigh'st  have  smoothed  my  way  to  some 

great  end.— 
But  wherefore  speak  !    Thou  art  the  mighty 

God. 

This  gleaming  wilderness  of  suns  and  worlds 
Is  an  eternal  and  triumphant  hymn 
Chanted  by  Thee  unto  1  hine  own  great  self ! 
Wrapt  in  Thy  skies,  what  wore  my  prayers 
to  Thee ! 

My  pangs— my  tears  of  blood  ?    They  could 

not  move 

Thee  from  the  depths  of  Thine  immortal 

dream. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me,  God.    Here,  there- 
fore, here, 

To-night  upon  this  bleak  and  cold  hill-side 
Like  a  forsaken  watchtire  will  1  die  ; 
Aud  as  my  pale  corse  fronts  the  glittering 
night, 

It  shall  reproach  Thee  before  all  Thy  worlds.* 

  His  death  did  not  disturb  that  ancient 

Night, 

Scorniullest  Night!    Over  the  dead  there 
hung 

Great  gulfs  of  silence,  blue  and  strewn  with 
stars — 

No  hound,  no  motion  in  the  eternal  depths." 

This  is  daring,  almost  to  tho  limit  of  the 
lawful ;  but  the  words  are  not  moro  solemn 
than  the  mode  in  which  the  author  has 
written  them.  Aud,  in  any  case,  such  a 
passage  is  decisive  at  least  of  the  fact, 
that  the  author  is  a  poet,  and  a  poet  of  no 
common  order.  This  will  bo  the  popular 
verdict,  as  it  must  be  the  verdict  of  even  the 
most  severe  and  fastidious  critics,  if  they 
really  know  what  poetry  is.  For  Mr.  Smith 
is  not  one  of  those  poets  who  demaud  the 
"  audience  fit  though  few," — a  demand  pro- 
per enough  in  many  cases,  but  often  the 
sign  of  a  conscious  defect.  His  claims, 
however,  to  bo  regarded  as  a  true  poet, 
need  not  rest  on  the  strong  impression  that 
must  be  universally  made  by  such  detached 
passages  as  those  which  we  liavo  quoted. 
If  we  take,  for  example,  the  theory  of  poeti- 
cal genius  which  we  have  been  expounding, 
and  which,  we  believe,  is  identical,  in  the 
main,  with  all  that  is  vaguely  felt  on  the 
subject  by  some,  and  more  explicitly  stated 
by  others,  there  is  scarcely  a  volume  from 


which  a  greater  number  of  passages  could 
be  selected,  illustrative  of  that  theory.  The 
poet,  we  have  said,  is  "  of  imagination  all 
compact;"  his  peculiarity  is  that  he  cogi- 
tates in  a  language  of  concrete  circumstance 
— that,  whatever  meaning  lies  in  his  mind, 
that  meaning  takes  the  form  not  of  abstract 
proposition,  but  of  some  imagined  scene, 
object,  or  incident,  or  some  imagined  tissue 
of  scenes,  objects  and  incidents.  Apply  this 
to  Mr.  Smith,  and  every  page  will  furnish  an 
example  in  point.  Thus,  he  thinks  of  the 
effects  of  daily  intercourse  with  the  common 
world  upon  a  good  and  lofty  mind,  and  the 
thought  phrases  itself  thus : — 

"  Although  tho  ocean's  inmost  heart  be  pure, 
Yet  the  salt  fringe  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  gross  with  sand." 

Again,  speaking  of  a  friendship  accident- 
ally formed  with  a  young  poet, — 

"  An  opulent  soul 
Dropt  in  my  path  like  a  great  cup  of  gold, 
All  rich  and  rough,  with  stories  of  the  gods." 

In  speaking  of  two  lovers  made  for  each 
other,  tho  phrase  is  that  they  were 

"  Matched  liko  cymbals  fine." 

Even  one  sight  becomes  another  sight  in 
the  language  of  the  poet. 

"  That  night  the  sky  was  heaped  like  clouds ; 
Through  one  blue  gulf  profound, 
Begirt  with  many  a  cloudy  crag, 
The  moon  came  rushing  like  a  stag, 
Aud  one  star  like  a  bound." 

Young  ambition  unnerved  by  despond- 
ence, is  thus  allegorized  in  circumstance, — 

"  My  drooping  sails 
Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent ; 
I  rot  upon  the  waters,  when  my  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles." 

The  coming  on  of  evening  has  been  often 
described;  but  Mr.  Smith  can  describe  it 
again,— 

"  Repentant  day 
Frees  with  his  dying  hand  the  pallid  stars 
lie  held  imprisoned  since  his  young  hot  dawn." 

"Three  days  and  two  nights  had  elapsed, 
when" — how  "docs  a  poet  translate  such  com- 
mon words  as  these  l — 

"  Three  blue  days  passed, 
Full  of  the  sun,  loud  with  a  thousand  larks ; 
An  evening  liko  a  grey  child  walked  'tween 
each." 

The  following,  expressing  tho  certainty 
of  oblivion  for  all  things,  is  to  us  ono  of 
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the  finest,  though  simplest,  parages  in  the 
book  : — 

"That  largest  Son  of  Timo 
Who  wandered  einging  through  the  listening 
world, 

"Will  be  as  much  forgot  as  the  canoo 
That  crossed  the  bosom  of  a  lonely  lake 
A  thousand  yours  ago.1' 

Those  arc  but  n  few  out  of  a  hundred  in- 
stances that  might  ho  quoted,  all  shewing, 
in  a  most  express  manner,  the  possession  of 
the  true  poetical  faculty — the  faculty  of 
thinking  in  the  language  of  concrete  circum- 
stance. It  may  be  said  that  such  passages 
consist  nt  best  but  of  fine  images,  metaphors, 
similes,  and  the  like,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  referred  to  only  as  illustrating  Mr. 
Smith's  fertility  in  imagery,  the  occasional 
richness  of  his  "style.  We  have  already  re- 
plied to  any  such  remark.  An  imarjc  is 
rightly  so  named;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  poet's 
molecule  of  thought — the  imagination  caught 
and  arrested  in  one  instant  of  its  activity. 
Mr.  Smith  seems  to  be  perfectly  conscious 
of  this.  In  describing  two  young  friends, 
both  poets,  whose  habit  it  was  to  walk  out 
together,  and  enjoy  each  other's  converse, 
and  watch  the  evening  landscapes  and  the 
aspects  of  their  native  city  at  night,  ho  makes 
the  narrator  say, — 

"  But  our  chief  joy 
Was  to  draw  imncres  from  everything: 
And  images  lay  thick  upon  our  talk, 
As  hhclls  on  ocean-sands." 

The  lady  to  whom  the  poet  imparts  this 
in  confidence  is  evidently  struck  by  it ;  for 
she  challenges  him  on  the  spot  to  a  display 
of  the  skill  he  hints  himself  to  have  thus  ac- 
quired. 

"J'fVi/'f.    From  everything  1 
Here  is  the  sunset:  yonder  grows  the  moon; 
What  image  would  you  draw  from  these  ? 

mater.  Why  this!— 

The  sun  is  dying,  like  a  cloven  king 
In  his  own  blood,  the  while  the  distant  moon, 
Like  a  pale  prophetess,  whom  he  has  wronged, 
Leans  eager  forward,  with  most  hungry  eyes 
Watching  him  bleed  to  death  :  ami  as  he  faints 
She  brightens  and  dilates.    Revenge  complete, 
She  walks  in  lonely  triumph  through  the  night.1' 

litis  is  a  glimpse,  afforded  by  a  poet,  into 
the  technic  of  poetry  ;  and  we  have  an  idea 
that  the  whole  passage  is  autobiographic, 
and  that  one  of  the  two  friends  described  is 
Mr.  Smith  himself.  If  this  be  true,  it  might 
account  for  Mr.  Smith's  excessive  fondness 
for  images,  and  for  his  lavish  facility  in 
them,  as  well  as  for  a  certain  sameness  in 
the  material  of  his  images,  to  which  we  shall 


however,  that  it  is  only  in  such  casual  im- 
ages as  we  have  quoted  that  Mr.  Smith 
shows  his  poetic  faculty.  The  two  longer 
passages  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
will  stand  as  sufficient  examples  of  his  im- 
aginative power  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
of  mero  subsidiary  or  way -side  image — the 
one  as  an  example  of  his  power  of  imagin- 
ing historical  incident,  the  other  of  his  power 
of  imagining  scenery,  incident,  and  state  of 
feeling^"  combined.  Wo  will  add  anothor 
example.  Hero  is  Mr.  Wilmott,  a  rich 
English  squire,  and  a  view  of  his  estate  :— 

"  Old  Mr.  Wilmott.  nothing  in  himself 
But  rich  as  oeean.    He  has  in  his  band 
Sea-mursre  and  moor,  and  miles  of  stream  and 
grove, 

Pull  Hats,  scream-startled,  as  the  exulting 
train 

Streams  like  a  meteor,  through  the  frighted 
night. 

Wind-billowed  plains  of  wheat,  and  marehy 
fens, 

Unto  whose  reeds,  on  midnights  blue  and  cold, 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  clanging  from  the 
stars/' 

Throughout  the  poem,  which  forms  the- 
main  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
volume,  there  will  be  found  many  such  sepa- 
rate bits  of  description  and  picture,  shewing 
that  Mr.  Smith's  imagination  is  at  home  in 
almost  all  the  more  important  kinds  of  cir- 
cumstance known  to  the  poets, — circum- 
stance of  colour,  of  form,  of  extended  space, 
of  incident,  of  physiognomy,  and  of  human 
feeling.  Indeed,  the  great  fault  of  the  poem 
is  that  it  is  composed  of  separate  pieces,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  itself,  as  a  whole,  a 
complete  and  coherent  act  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  title,  A  Life  Drarnn,  besides 
being  unfortunate,  as  suggestive  of  a  certain 
hackneved  pseudo-transcendentalism  in  lan- 
guage, "liko  the  words  "  seeker"  and  "  mis- 
sion." as  used  by  our  American  friends,  is 
hardly  justified  by  the  actual  matter  of  the 
poem.  There  is,  indeed,  an  attempt,  as  in 
the  Faust  of  Goethe  and  other  poems,  to 
make  the  poem  a  kind  of  sublimated  biogra- 
phy, a  phantasmagoric  representation  of  a 
single  life  through  a  succession  of  phases. 
The  composition  professes  to  be  an  ideal 
history,  in  thirteen  scenes  or  chapters,  of  the 
life  of  a  young  poet,  named  Walter,  from  its 
commencement  in  hope  and  inexperience,  on 
through  its  period  of  storm  and  despair,  to 
its  consummation  in  peace  and  moral  clear- 
ness. Now,  as  wo  have  already  said,  a  true 
allegory  of  the  state  of  one's  own  mind  in  a 
representative  history,  whether  narrative  or 
dramatic  in  form,  is  perhaps  the  highest 
thins  that  one  can  attempt  in  the  way  of 


have  soon  to  advert.    It  cannot  be  said, |  fictitious  art.     As  such  a  history,  Mr. 
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Smith's  Life  Drama^  though,  in  many  re- [as  a  fact,  that  Glasgow  and  its  ncighbour- 
spects,  crude  and  common  in  invention,  as,  j  hood  may  be  discerned  as,  more  than  any 
indeed,  such  a  work  by  so  young  a  writer  other  part  of  tho  island,  the  actu:l  region 
could  not  but  be,  has  certain  real  merits.  J  referred  to  and  painted  from  in  his  visual 
But  it  is  not  compact  and  clearly  imagined  jphantasmagories.  Throughout  the  whole 
as  a  whole;  and  even  a  serious  and  attentive  poem,  we  are  again  and  again  reminded  of 
reader  cau  find  nothing  very  masterly  or  some 

skilful  in  the  poem,  considered  as  a  connect-     M  Thousand-strectcd  and  smokc-smnthcred 
ed  story,  and  not  as  a  collection  of  poetical  town"— 
scenes  and  passages.    We  do  not  at  all  ob- 
ject to  a  certain  haze,  and  indefiniteness  as; the  home  of  the  poet,  forth  from  which  he 
to  time  and  locality,  which  Mr.  Smith  has! walks  to  enjoy  the  breezy  hills,  and  from 
thrown  over  the  history,  this  being  necessary  i  whose  heart  at  night  he  looks  up  to  the 
to  give  to  the  poem  that  phantasmagoric  cha-  ]  eternal  stars.    This,  to  speak  literally,  is 
racter  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  subli- ,  Glasgow.     And,  then,  in  such  descriptions 
mated  or  generalized  histories  of  the  poet 'as  the  following,  who  that  has  ever  sailed  on  a 
from  tho  ordinary  prose  narrative.    But  we! steamer  from  Glasgow  to  Bute  or  Arran,  or 
think,  that  if,  in  any  future  poem,  Mr.  [walked  about  Dunoon  and  the  Holy  Loch 
Smith  were  to  make  it  his  aim  more  tho- 1  in  rainy  weather,  but  will  recognise  scenery 
roughly  and  coherently  to  imagine  first  of  all  but  peculiar  to  Clydesidc  in  that  kind  of 
all  the  entire  stem  of  incident  and  circum-  weather  ? 


stance  meant  to  constitute  the  poem  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  then  to  attend  to  the 
parts  and  filling  up,  he  would  leave  to  many 
of  his  critics  much  less  to  bo  said  against 
him. 

Ono  remark  we  think  it  important  to 
make,  in  this  connexion,  respecting  Mr. 
Smith  as  a  poet.  Scotland  is,  of  course,  Islands  and  tho  sea  round  them,  hills,  clayey 
pleased  at  being  able  to  reckon  so  promis-  lands,  and  dull  sobbing  rains — where,  in 
ing  a  new  poet  as  hers  by  right  of  birth —  Britain,  is  circumstance  of  this  kind  so 
the  more  so  as  it  is  some  time  since  her  last  native  as  in  the  region  west  of  Glasgow? 


'I  see  a  wretched  isle  that  gho?t-likc  standi, 
Wrapt  in  its  mist-shrouu  in  the  wintry 
main; 

And  now  a  cheerless  gleam  of  red-ploughed 
landa, 

O'er  which  a  crow  flics  heavy  in  the  rain." 


celebrated  poet,  Campbell,  died :  and  as, 
notwithstanding  some  high  names  on  her 
list,  she  lias  not,  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, been  so  prolific  as  England  in  consider- 
able poets.  This  is  very  natural ;  but  it 
ought,  at  the  samo  time,  to  bo  distinctly 
recognised  that,  whatever  he  is  by  birth, 
Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  Scottish  poet,  if  we 


And  this  is  a  kind  of  circumstance  in  tin. 
representation  of  which  Mr.  Smith's  imagi- 
nation delights,  and  is  at  home.  Let  the 
clouds  pass  away,  too,  and  the  sun  e««me 
out,  and  all  tho  brighter  poetry  of  that 
beautiful  region  of  Scotland,  from  the  pure 
blue  heaven  above,  tho  expanse  of  sea 
around,  the  looming  hills  opposite,  down  to 


understand  by  that,  a  poet  of  a  certain  sup- j  the  very  fuehsia-bushos  wit  h  their  red  hells 
posed  national  typo.  It  is  not  Scottish  which  form  the  garden-hedges,  ami  the 
scenery,  Scottish  history,  Scottish  character,  pebbles  and  tangle,  among  which  tho  sea 
and  Scottish,  social  humours  that  ho  rcpre-  hisses  to  your  feet,  is  transferred  with  equal 
sents  or  depicts.  Wallace,  Bruce,  the  this-  ease  into  Mr.  Smith's  verse, 
tie,  tho  Covenanters,  the  struggle  of  Pres-j  But  after  all,  this  is  necessary,  rather  than 
byterianism — of  all  this,  so  long  and  so  \  intentional ;   and  if  Glasgow  and  its  neigh- 


naturally  the  favourite  kind  of  circumstance 
with  poetical  writers  born  north  of  the 
Tweed,  seeing  that  it  is  the  kind  of  circum- 


stance  possessed  as  peculiar  by  that  part  of 
Britain,  Mr.  Smith  has  very  little.  Nor  is 
there  any  trace  in  him  of  that  feeling  of 
intense  nationality  so  common  in  Scottish 
writers.  Even  his  allusions  to  localities 
are  not,  in  the  main,  Scottish.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  Loch  Lubnaig  in  ono  of  the 
lyrical  pieces  in  the  Life  Drama,  and  once 
or  twice  ho  seems  to  voluntarily  carry 
his  readers  and  tho  personages  of  his  drama 
away  into  tho  lake-country  and  tho  rainy 
Highlands.     We  venture  also  to  assert  it, 


bourhood  are  in  the  poem,  Mr.  Smith  does 
not  tell  you  so.  London,  a  green  lane  in 
Kent,  an  English  forest,  an  English  manor- 
house — these  are  the  scenes  where  the  real 
business  of  the  drama  is  transacted  ;  and  if 
reference  is  made  to  what  seems  Scottish 
scenery  and  locality  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  it  is  incidentally,  and  as  an  English- 
man might  recollect  what  he  saw  during  a 
Highland  tour.  Indeed,  the  most  express 
allusion  to  Scottish  locality  aud  Scottish 
social  incident  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
volume,  comes  from  the  mouth  of  a  boister- 
ous young  Englishman,  singing  a  drunken 
song : — 
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Scottish  history,  indeed,  must  still  be  inves- 
tigated, Scottish  society  studied,  Scottish 
thought  in  religion  and  iu  philosophy  ex- 
pounded and  vindicated  ;  and  that,  too,  by 
Scotchmen  as  being  best  qualified  for  tho 
work.    There  will  still  also  bo  a  Scottish 
literary  vein,  and  a  literature  genial  and 
pleasant  to  Scotchmen,  as  a  separate  sec- 
tion of  the  British  people.    But  in  Scottish 
literary  activity,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word,  "the  Scotticism  henceforward  must  be 
subjective.    It  must  be  Scotticism,  if  Scot- 
ticism at  all,  working  not  in  the  smaller  el- 
ement of  Scottish,  but  in  the  larger  element 
of  British  circumstance.  We  deem  it,  there- 
fore, an  extremely  significant  fact,  that  Mr. 
Smith  should,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
have  sworn  nominal  allegiance  to  the  lloso 
rather  than  to  the  Thistle.  This  is  more  than 
a  happy  circumstance  for  his  own  fame.  It 
is  significant  of  that  gradual  identification  of 
Scotland  with  Englaud  intellectually,  which 
has  been  so  long  in  following  the  political 
and  commercial  union  of  the  two  countries. 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  equally  significant 
of  the  same  thing  from  the  other  side,  that 
while  Mr.  Smith  and  other  Scotchmen  are 
doing  homage  to  the  Rose  in  literature,  Eng- 
lishmen of  late  have  boen  most  assiduous  in 
doing  homage  to  the  Thistle.  Witness, 
among  other  proofs,  Mr.  Kingsley's  writings, 
Mr.  dough's  Hexameter  poem,  and  Miss 
Mulock's  novels. 

We  have  mentioned,  as  one  of  Mr.  Smith's 
peculiarities,  a  certain  sameness  of  imagery, 
or  at  least  a  certain  recurrence  again  and 


"I've  drunk  "mong  slain  deer  in  a  lone  moun 
tain  shieling, 

I've  drunk  till  delirious, 
While  rain  beat  imperious, 
And  rang  roof  and  rafter  with  bagpipes  and  j 
reeling. 

Ivo  drunk  in  lied  Rannoch,  amid  its  grey 
boulders, 

Where,  fain  to  be  kist, 
Through  his  thin  scarf  of  mist, 
Ben  More  to  the  sun  heaves  his  wet  shining 
shoulders/' 

The  poet  himself,  as  some  passages  already 
quoted  may  liave  suggested,  seems  rather  to 
have  a  tendency  the  other  way,  viz.,  to 
recollections  of  English  scenery  and  incident, 
wherever  locality  is  specified  at  all. 
Thus 

"  Our  studious  Kdward,  from  his  Lincoln  fens, 
And  home  quaint-gabled  hid  in  rooky  trees  " 

And,  again,  almost  forswearing  the  Thistle 
for  the 'Rose,  and  that,  too,  in  a  poem  where 
he  speaks  ill  his  own  name : — 

,;  Most  brilliant  star  upon  tho  crest  of  Time 
Is  Kngland.    England  !  Oh,  1  know  a  tale 
Of  those  far  summers  when  she  lay  in  the 
sun, 

Listening  to  her  own  larks,  with  growing 
limbs. 

And  mighty  hands,  which  since  have  tamed 

the  world, 
Dreaming  about  their  tasks." 

This  is  a  declaration  in  so  many  words  that 
it  is  in  English  history,  and  not  specially  in 

Scottish  history,  that  the  imagination  of  our  again  to  the  same  sources  of  imagery.  This 
new  poet  is  interested.  So  we  interpret,  at  |  is  the  great  point  of  offence  between  Mr. 
least ;  and  certainly  there  is  not  one  allu- 


sion to  Bruce  or  Wallace  throughout  the 
volume.  Indeed,  for  all  that  the  present 
volume  indicates,  Mr.  Alexander  Smith 
might  bo  an  Englishman  residing  in  Glas- 


gow 


Now,  all  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Scotti- 
cism, if  it  is  to  exist  and  play  a  part  as  an 
element  in  general  British  literature,  must 
do  so  in  the  form  of  a  subjective  variety, 
800889,  or  concentration  of  feeling  and  intel- 
lectual method,  and  not  in  the  form  any 
longer  of  incessant  allusion  to  objective 
Scottish  circumstance.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Scotland  will  have  any  more  poets  of 
mark  after  tho  national  type  of  Burns  and 
Scott.  The  litcraturo  of  Scotchmen  must 
consist  no  longer  in  exclusive,  or  even  habit- 
ual representation  of  Scottish  scenes,  Scot- 
tish incidents,  Scottish  humours.  As  Scot- 
land abandons  her  own  dialect  for  literary 
purposes,  she  must  abandon  the  matter  of 
concrete  action  transacted  of  yore,  and  still 
being  transacted,  exclusively  in  that  dialect. 


Smith  and  the  critics.  It  has  been  most  era- 
pliatically  insisted  on,  though,  we  think,  in 
a  very  unfair  manner,  by  a  critic  in  the 
Examiner  newspaper.  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  said, 
is  always  in  the  company  of  the  sea,  and 
the  stars,  and  a  certain  number  of  other  se- 
lect entities;  and  can  never  be  brought 
away  from  them.  In  every  page  we  have 
the  stars  and  the  sea,  with  the  occasional 
variation  of  the  sea  and  the  stars.  There  is, 
we  believe,  no  reader  of  Mr.  Smith's  volumo 
but  must  have  been  struck  with  the  peculi- 
arity thus  magnified  and  ridiculed  by  the 
adverse  critics.  As  the  ancient  orators  had 
certain  established  rhetorical  "topics,"  as 
they  were  called,  that  is,  certain  established 
modes  of  turning  a  subject  over  in  their 
minds,  from  which,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
they  could  draw  arguments  on  any  subject, 
so  Mr.  Smith  has  certain  poetical  u  topics," 
furnishing  him,  at  any  time,  with  poetical 
illustrations  and  images.  We  have  been  a* 
the  trouble  to  make  out  for  ourselves  a  list 
of  the  moro  important  of  Mr.  Smith's  poet- 
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ical  "  topics."  They  are  these — the  Night, 
either  alone,  or  with  the  stars  when  wanted, 
or  the  moon  when  wanted  ;  the  Sea,  either 
in  unbroken  expanse,  or  with  a  shore,  gen- 
erally the  shore  of  an  island,  to  caress  ;  Ships 
at  sea,  in  all  conditions ;  dull,  drizzling  Ka'm, 
soaking  the  earth  ;  Love,  generally  in  the 
form  of  amorousness  ;  Friendship  ;  Poesy  ; 
and  Marc  Anthony.  Of  these  topics,  it  will 
be  seen,  four  are  physical ;  three  are  from 
the  moral  or  intellectual  world  ;  and  one  is 
historical.  It  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate 
passages  to  show  the  abundant  use  which 
Mr.  Smith  makes  of  these  "  topics."  The 
images  from  the  stars  and  the  sea  might  be 
counted  by  scores,  and  havo  been  collected 
in  dozens  by  other  critics  ;  the  Kain  falls 
very  frequently ;  and  under  the  u  topic " 
of  Marc  Anthony,  which  we  do  not  think 
the  critics  have  noticed,  we  find  in  our  own 
list  at  least  five  passages.  Iloro  they  are  :— 

11  Anthony  onco,  when  seated  with  his  queen," 
&c  —  P.  5. 

"O,  Marc  Anthony, 
With  a  fine  scorn  did  toss  your  world  away 
For  Cleopatra's  lips."— P.  40. 
"  Why,  there  was  ono  who  might  havo  topped 
all  men. 

Who  bartered  joyously  for  a  single  funilo 
This  empired  planet  with  its  load  of  crowns. 
And  thought  himself  enriched. — P.  72. 

"  Gods  !  I  could  out-Anthony 
Anthony  !  This  moment  I  could  scatter 
Kingdoms  like  halfpence." — P.  165. 
"Leander  toiling  through  tho  moonlight  brine, 
Kingdomless  Anthony,  were  scarce  my  peers." 
—P.  235. 

There  are  ono  or  two  minor  "topics" 
which  we  could  mention;  but  the  above  are 
the  chief. 

Now,  although  we  have  adverted  to  this 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Smith,  we  have  done  so 
not  as  sympathizing  with  those  who  have 
made  a  mock  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  mako  a 
mock  of  anything,  and  particularly  easy  to 
mock  in  a  case  like  this.  But  Mr.  Smith 
cannot  give  up  the  stars  and  the  sea — no 
poet  can — without  ceasing  to  be  a  poet. 
The  starry  nighty  the  sea,  love,  friendship, 
and  the  like,  aro  the  largest  entities  in  the 
real  world  and  in  real  experience ;  they  bear 
the  largest  proportion  in  bulk  to  the  whole 
real  universe;  why  should  they  boar  a 
smaller  proportion  in  tho  universe  of  the 
poet?  Whoever  does  not  think,  ay,  and 
apeak,  more  of  tho  stars  than  of  roses,  that 
man's  soul  lives  in  a  conservatory ;  who- 
ever does  not  think  and  speak  more  of  the 
sea  than  of  his  inkstand,  that  man's  soul  is 
in  a  counting-house.  Part  of  the  greatness 
of  tho  old  Greek  poets,  as  compared  with 
modern  poets,  consisted  in  this,  that  I 


they  had  a  more  proportioned  eve  fur  the 
objects  and  presences  of  nature,  speaking 
less  of  the  wings  of  insects  and  the  interior 
of  blue  bells,  and  more  of  the  sky,  the  hiils, 
and  the  roar  of  the  /Egear..  Let  not  Mr. 
Smith  mind  the  critics  very  much  in  this 
matter.  If  they  plague  him  much  more  on 
the  point  of  his  41  topics,"  we  advise  him  to 
retaliate  by  a  satire.  If  what  the  critics 
have  said,  however,  shall  have  tho  effect  of 
inducing  him  to  extend  the  list  of  his 
*l  topics,"  so  as  to  diminish  somewhat  the 
impression  of  sameness  in  his  imngery,  well 
and  good.  For  our  part,  tl  ough  we  think 
tho  world  has  had  more  splendid  men  in  it 
than  Marc  Anthony,  wo  withdraw  our  veto 
on  the  uso  of  the  Roman's  name,  whenever 
it  may  be  poetically  convenient  to  mention 
him.  Only  we  suspect  Mr.  Smith1-  liking 
for  Anthony  proceeds  from  a  latent  longing 
for  the  society  of  Cleopatra. 

Proceeding  in  the  order  of  our  theoretical 
exposition  we  should  now  have  to  say  some- 
thing on  these  three  points  relating  to  Mr. 
Smith  as  a  poet — his  prevalent  moral  mood 
or  emotional  key  ;  his  style  as  a  writer ; 
and  his  versification.  Tho  passages  we  have 
quoted,  however,  will  already  have  conveyed 
a  distinct  impression  on  each  and  all  of  these 
points.    Mr.  Smith,  it  will  have  been  ob- 
served, is  no  calm  unperturbed  poet,  with 
imagination  lax,  cold,  and  leisurely,  weaving 
together  sensuous  phantasies  lor  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  exercise.    Nor  is  he  a  con- 
templative poet,  like' Wordsworth.     lie  is 
a  poet  highly  impassioned,  touched  with  liro 
and  fooling,  and  allegorizing  a  state  of  mind 
natural  to  strong  and  manly,  and  yet  unsat- 
isfied youth.    A  discontent,  a  sorrow  not 
untinged  with  sarcasm,  breathes  through  his 
verso.    Yet  ho  is  never  ungeuial,  never  en- 
tirely Byronic    Nor,  in  any  true  sense,  is 
Mr.  Smith's  poetry  morally  unhealthy.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  some  lines  of  his  which 
came  first  before  the  public  created  a  wrong 
impression  in  this  respect.    Better  founded 
than  any  such  charge  against  his  moral  tone, 
might  be  an  attack  on  his  taste  and  style, 
and  on  his  versification.   That  Mr.  Smith 
can  writo  clearly,  simply,  powerfully,  and 
beautifully,  and  that  he  has  an  ear  for  what 
is  noble  and  musical  in  verse,  the  passages 
we  have  quoted  aro  sufficient  to  prove.  But 
that  ho  is  sometimes  rough,  crude,  unpol- 
ished, and  unmelodious,  may  be  seen  also 
from  tho  same  passages.     Other  passages, 
too,  wo  might  quote,  showing  that  he  is  not 
unfrequently  guilty  of  positive  inelegance, 
of  positive  bad  taste  both  in  thought  and  in 
style.     Other  critics,  however,  have  done 
this  for  us ;  and  tho  task  is  uot  a  gracious 
one. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  Mr.  Smith 
a  true  poet,  and  a  poet  of  no  common  order. 
We  plaet)  him  on  the  slope  of  Parnassus 
within  Bight  of  Keats  and  Tennyson,  as  our 
two  latest  and  best  of  preceding  poets.  We 
any  "  within  sight  "  at  present,  because  he 
lias  written  but  little,  and  wo  do  not  wish  to 
be  too  suro  in  anticipating  the  future.  lie 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of 
these  poets;  but  he  is  not  like  either.  lie 
is,  we  believe,  thoroughly  original  in  the 
fctyle  of  his  genius,  and  his  originality  may 
yet  carry  him  far.  He  will  have  plenty  of 
advice  ;  which  will  do  him  all  the  more  good 
that  he  will  not  take  it.  To  "  prune,"  and 
to  "study  the  best  models,"  are  advices 
at  least  as  old  a3  Jeffrey.  Interpreted  by 
each  one  fur  himself,  they  are  very  good  ad- 
vices yet.  For  ourselves,  our  advices  to 
Mr.  Smith,  in  addition  to  tho  mere  general 
advice  to  take  his  own  way,  and  to  get  on 
as  fast  as  he  can  in  it,  would  bo — that  in 
any  fu\ure  poem  he  may  write,  he  should 
preconceive  and  preconstruct  the  plan  or 
scheme  as  a  whole,  more  thoroughly  than 
he  has  done  in  the  present ;  that  he  should 
extend  his  range  of  circumstance  as  widely 
as  possible,  cultivating  skill  in  physiogno- 
my, in  incident,  and  in  character,  as  well  as 
in  scenery,  and  power  over  tho  real  as  well 
as  power  in  the  ideal ;  and,  lastly,  that  he 
should  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  at- 
tainment of  perfection  in  literary  form.  In 
this  last  respect  Tennyson  will  bo  his  best 
model.  With  what  fastidiousness  doe3  this 
great  poet  mould  his  language  and  polish 
his  verse !  Let  Mr.  Smith  imitate  so  good 
example.  Even  such  an  art  as  that  of  punc- 
tuation is  not  to  bo  despised.  We  do  not 
know  whose  fault  it  is,  but  the  present  vol- 
umo  is  very  badly  punctuated. 


Art.  II.— 1.  The  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord 
John  liusselCs  Administration.  By  P^arl 
Grky.    London,  1853. 

2.  An  .Essay  on  the  Government  of  Depend- 
encies. By  Georgk  Cornwall  Lewis, 
Esq.    London,  1841. 

3.  Charters  of  the  Old  English  Colonies. 
By  Samuel  Lucas.    Loudon,  1800. 

The  volumes  which  stand  first  on  our  list 
are,  on  many  accounts,  a  production  of  deep 
interest  and  of  peculiar  value.  They  con- 
tain a  clear,  condensed,  dispassionate  review 
of  the  system  pursued  in  the  government  of 
our  Colonial  Empire  in  the  five  years  be- 
tween 1S47  and  1852—  a  statement  of  the 


principles  adopted  by  the  ministry  as  those 
which  should  guide  the  conduct  of  the  mo- 
ther country  in  tho  management  of  her 
dependencies,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
those  principles  were  carried  out.  Tho  work 
is  narrative  rather  than  controversial ;  it  is 
written,  for  the  most  part,  in  tho  calm  and 
dignified  tono  of  a  State  Paper,  and  will  do 
much,  we  think,  to  raise  and  to  clear  the 
reputation  both  of  Lord  Grey  himself,  and 
of  the  cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance,  on  a 
subject  like  that  of  our  colonial  policy,  which 
is  so  little  understood  and  so  much  misre- 
presented, to  have  an  authentic  and  com- 
prehensive statement,  from  tho  highest  and 
most  reliable  source,  of  tho  condition  and 
prospects  of  our  various  dependencies.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  find  collected  into  the 
space  of  two  readable  volumes  a  mass  of 
varied  knowledge,  brought  down  to  a  very 
recent  date,  on  points  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est, as  to  which  the  newspapers  give  us  only 
fragmentary,  imperfect,  and  distorted  infor- 
mation, and  with  reference  to  which  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance  and  tho  most 
mischievous  misconceptions  prevail  among 
the  general  public.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to 
see  a  minister  of  the  Crown — one  especially 
who,  of  late  years,  has  been  the  object  of 
peculiar  unpopularity— come  forward  and 
appeal  to  tho  country,  not  with  an  exculpa- 
tory pamphlet,  but  with  a  grave  history, 
anxious  to  furnish  his  fellow-countrymen 
with  full  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
his  political  career,  and  satisfied  that  his  best 
and  surest  vindication  will  be  found  in  a 
succinct  and  impartial  narrative  of  all  that 
he  has  done,  and  the  reasons  why  ho  did  it; 
— aud  those  who  have  gathered  from  the 
journals  the  prevalent  impression  as  to  Lord 
Grey's  infirm  temper,  obstinate  spirit,  and 
imperious  will,  will  be  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  in  these  volumes  much  generous 
forbearance  towards  opponents,  an  entire 
absence  of  fretful  egotism,  and  not  a  fo* 
frank  acknowledgments  of  error. 

Lord  Grey  takes  each  colony  in  succes- 
sion ;  he  shews  tho  state  in  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  found  it,  and  the  state  in  which 
they  left  it ;  tho  disputes  and  embarrass- 
ments which  they  inherited  from  their  pre- 
decessors ;  tho  mode  in  which  they  dealt 
with  these,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  able  to  mitigate  or  to  dispose  of  them ; 
the  various  knotty  questions  which  were 
forced  on  their  attention,  and  the  principles 
which  they  applied  to  their  solution ;  the 
irritating  and  menacing  discussions  which 
wero  almost  daily  arising  with  one  or  other 
of  our  colonies,  and  the  mingled  firmness 
and  conciliation  by  which  these  had  to  be 
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met  and  allayed.    TTo  explains  how  they  |  whom  it  holds  no  legal  or  acknowledged 


found  one  war  raging  at  the  Cape,  and  how 
they  terminated  it  only  to  bequeath  another 
and  still  more  formidable  one  to  their  suc- 
cessors; and  he  traces  out  the  causes — 
whether  mistakes  at  home,  mismanagement 
and  faction  in  the  colony,  or  unavoidable, 
misfortune — to  which  these,  calamities  are, 
in  his  judgment,  to  be  attributed.  ITc  ox- 
plains  the  acrimonious  disputes  which  em- 
bittered l he  feelings,  and  hazarded  the  pros- 
perity of  British  Guiana,  with  details  which 
will  astonish  not  a  little  those  who  had 
gathered  their  impression  of  that  quarrel 
from  the  partial  statements  of  colonial  let- 
ters, or  the  diatribes  of  opposition  newspa- 
pers. He  shews  how  a  party  among  the 
planters,  exasperated  by  their  commercial 
losses,  hampered  the  action  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  at  length  stopped  the  sup- 
plies, eut  otT  the  revenue,  and  endangered 
the  safety  of  the  colony,  with  a  view  not  of 
enforcing  the  remedy  of  grievances  within 
their  reach,  but  of  compelling  the  mother 
country  to  rescind  that,  free  "trade  policy 
which  she  had  adopted  after  the  fullest  con- 
sideration, and  with  a  view  to  tho  interests 
of  the  whole  empire  ;  and  he  narrates  the 
manner  in  which  these  unhappy  differences 
have  been  appeased  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  returning  good  sense  ami 
good  feeling  of  tho  colonists.  Ho  draws  a 
plain,  but  sad  picture  of  tho  same  disputes 
still  agitating  Jamaica,  retarding  its  im- 
provement, and  imperilling  its  very  exist- 
ence as  a  civilized  abode,  and  shews  what  a 
fearful  curse  an  injudicious  and  clumsy  con- 


sway,  and  how  well  worth  while  it  may  be, 
in  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  for  this 
country  to  maintain  distant  dependencies 
which  yet  arc  an  annual  charge  upon  its 
treasury,  and  cannot,  perhaps,  ever  bo 
expected  to  be  to  it  a  source  of  direct  emol- 
ument or  power.  Finally,  the  chapter 
which  is  devoted  to  Canada  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  depicting  the  gradual  growth 
of  a  colony  in  independence  and  self  govern- 
ment, and  its  arrival  at  that  complete  and 
final  stage  which  all  our  offsets  must  look  to 
as  their  ultimate  development,  when  all 
annoying  interference  is  withdrawn,  and  it 
forms,  in  fact,  one  federated  but  integral 
unit  of  a  great  empire. 

Altogether,  we  think  tho  publication  of 
theso  volumes  ought  to  do,  and  will  do, 
much  towards  allaying  the  irritation,  partly 
reasonable,  partly  unfounded,  and  generally 
exaggerated,  which  has  at  different  times 
been  felt  by  most  of  tho  colonies  at  the 
conduct  of  the  mother  country  : — Partly 
reasonable,  we  say  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  progressive  but  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent advance  of  Great  Britain  in  the  direc- 
tion of  commercial  freedom  has  in  the  first 
instance,  and  during  its  inauguration,  in- 
flicted considerable  losses  and  caused  much 
confusion,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Canada.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
spectacle  which  has  been  so  often  seen  in 
Parliament — of  tho  pettiest  party  concerns 
at  home  over-riding  and  taking  precedence 
of  the  most  momentous  colonial  questions  ; 
of  minute  British  topics,  often  mere  personal 


stitution  may  be  to  an  unfitted  people.  In  squabbles,  exciting  tho  warmest  interest, 
treating  of  Australia,  the  vexed  questions  of  " 
Transportation  and  tho  disposal  of  waste 
lands,  are  diseussed  with  great  temper  and 
sagacity  ;  while,  in  New  Zealand,  we  have  a 
graphic  account  of  what  may  be  done  by  a 
governor  of  first-rate  administrative  ability, 
deserving  and  enjoying  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  his  chiefs  at  home,  towards  reme- 
dying the.  errors  of  his  predecessors;  conci- 
liating and  subduing  an  irritated  and  pow- 
erful nation  of  aborigines ;  reducing  to 
something  like  order  a  most  formidable 
complication  of  confusions,  and  laying,  broad 
and  deep,  the  foundations  for  permanent  and 
rapidly  advancing  prosperity,  guaranteed 
by  such  really  free  but  cautiously  framed 
institutions  as  Englishmen  require,  and  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  an  anomalous  and 
infant  State  can  bear.  In  the  case  of  West- 
ern Africa,  we  aro  shewn  what  a  wide  influ- 
ence for  good  may  bo  exercised  by  a  civil- 
ized race,  cognizant  of  its  hirrh  vocation  and 
true  to  its  solemn  responsibility,  by  mere 
juxtaposition  with  blrbarous  tribes  over 


and  drawing  the  fullest  houses,  while  mat- 
ters intimately  affecting  the  vast  empire  of 
our  dependencies  were  discussed  by  few 
Members,  and  to  thin  and  inattentive  au- 
diences— was  calculated  to  arouse  the  just 
indignation  of  the  colonists.  But,  in  the 
work  before  us,  they  will  see  one  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  the  Crown  devoting 
his  whole  time  and  thought,  with  the  most 
conscientious  industry,  to  tho  comprehension 
of  their  wishes  and  the  furtherance  of  their 
welfare ;  listening  with  respectful  and  pa- 
tient attention  to  all  their  representations; 
explaining  fully  the  grounds  of  his  difference 
of  opinion,  where  he  is  compelled  to  differ ; 
referring  back  to  them  for  reconsideration 
such  questions  as  they  seem  to  have  decided 
hastily  or  passionately  ;  forbearing  towards 
their  irritation,  in  consideration  of  their  dis-. 
tance  and  dependence,  and  their  natural 
inability  to  look  at  subjects  from  an  impe- 
rial point  of  view,  and  not  unfiequently 
yielding  to  their  strongly  expressed  and 
pertinacious  prejudices,  even  whor?  strict 
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right  and  justico  might  have  warranted,  and 
where,  perhaps,  more  selfish  wisdom  might 
have  counselled,  a  firmer  resistance. 

Another  point  is  brought  strongly  home 
to  our  minds  by  Lord  Grey's  narration — the 
extreme  injustice,  namely,  of  some  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  most  recklessly 
urged  against  him  and  the  Government  in 
WHOM  name  he  acted,  both  by  colonists  and 
Englishmen.  It  has  been  constantly  and 
confidently  asserted,  that  ho  was  too  often 
governed  in  the  course  ho  pursued  towards 
this  or  that  dependency  by  caprice,  by  pas- 
sion,  by  wavering  fancies,  by  personal 
crotchets,  by  the  waywardness  of  a  temper 
that  could  bear  no  opposition  and  would 
listen  to  no  representations.  Some  sarcastic 
antagonist,  if  we  remember  rightly,  called 
him  **  the  Secretary  at  War  with  the  colo- 
nies,"— et  le  mot  fit  fortune.  Something  of 
this  there  may  have  been,  and  we  believe 
was,  in  his  manner  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  deputations  of  remonstrators,  and 
occasionally  something  of  tartness,  to  say 
the  least,  may  be  traced  in  his  dispatches. 
But  if  any  one  thing  is  made  clear  by  the 
volumes  before  us  it  is  this, — that  he  and 
the  cabinet,  whose  organ  he  was,  had  well-! 
defined  and  consistent  views  of  colonial 
policy,  that  they  followed  a  systematic  and 
deliberate  line  of  action,  and  saw  their  end 
distinctly,  though  not  always  travelling 
towards  it  as  fast  as  their  opponents  might 
desire,  nor  by  the  precise  road  which  these 
would  have  prescribed.  The  principles  by 
which  they  were  guided,  and  which  Lord 
Grey  expounds  in  his  introductory  chapter 
were  three  in  number,— Jirst,  to  establish  in 
all  our  dependencies  that  system  of  free, 
unfettered,  and  unfavoured  commerce  which, 
at  the  time  when  they  took  office,  had  been 
deliberately  aud  finally  adopted  as  the  policy 
of  the  British  Empire";  secondly,  to  promote 
the  establishment  and  development  in  all 
our  colonies  of  those  representative  institu- 
tions which  are  the  birthright  and  the  breath 
of  life  to  Englishmen,  and  gradually  to 
reduce  tho  interference  of  tho  Mother  Coun- 
try in  tho  internal  affairs  of  her  dependen- 
cies to  the  lowest  minimum  compatible  with 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  all  their  in- 
habitants ;  and,  thirdly,  as  a  corollary  from 
the  above,  to  require  the  colonies  to  take 
upon  themselves,  year  by  year,  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  own  expenses,  and  to 
extend  the  duties  of  self-support,  jxiri  passu, 
with  the  rights  of  self-government.* 

•  Two  other  points  Lord  Grey  6ecms  to  have 
steadily  kept  in  view  in  all  his  correspondence  with 
the  Colonial  authorities— the  establishment,  wher- 
ever possible,  of  municipal  action,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  system  of  direct  taxation  to  be  borne  by 


"  I  believe  (says  Lord  Grey)  that  tho  colonial 
trade  ought  to  form  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  but  should  be  placed  on  the  same  touting 
as  other  brunches  of  our  commerce.  I  con- 
sidered it  to  be  no  less  for  tho  real  and  perma- 
nent interest  of  the  Colonies  themselves,  than 
for  that  of  the  Mother  Country,  that  industry 
should  cease  to  bo  diverted  from  its  natural 
channels,  and  a  useless  burden  to  be  imposed 
on  the  consumer  by  differential  duties  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  favouring  colonial  produce 
in  our  markets  and  our  produce  in  the  markets 
of  tho  Colonies.  ....  1  have  to  remark, 
that  in  these  affairs  much  of  the  opjmsition  we 
have  met  with,  and  tho  principal  difficulties  we 
have  encountered,  have  arisen,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  our  having  thought  it  our  duty  to 
maintain  the  policy  of  free-trade,  and  to  extend 
its  application  to  the  produce  of  the  Colonies. 
That  these  difficulties  must  be  expected  from 
this  policy.  I  was  quite  aware  when  your*  gov- 
ernment was  formed ;  but  the  greatest  service 
that  1  believed  we  were  called  on  as  a  govern- 
ment to  render  to  the  country,  was  that  of  com- 
pleting the  work  which  had  been  happily  begun, 
of  removing  restrictions  from  industry,  and  se- 
curely establishing  a  system  of  free-trado 
throughout  the  Umpire.*'  .... 

"  If  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  stated,  for 
maintaining  the  connexion  between  this  country 
and  the  British  Colonics,  are  admitted  to  be 
sound,  it  will  follow  as  a  necessary  inference, 
that  two  very  plain  rules  as  to  the  terma  on 
which  that  connexion  should  be  continued  may 
be  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  1  think  it  will 
clearly  follow  that  this  country  has  no  interest 
whatever  in  exercising  any  greater  influence  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Colonies  than  is  indis- 
pensable either  for  tho  purpose  of  preventing 
any  one  colony  from  adopting  measures  inju- 
rious to  another,  or  to  tho  Empire  at  large ;  or 
else  for  the  promotion  of  the  internal  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  Colonies,  by  assisting  the  inhab- 
itants to  govern  themselves  when  sufficiently 
civilized  to  do  so  with  advantage,  and  by  pro- 
viding a  just  and  impartial  administration  for 
those  of  which  the  population  is  too  ignorant 
and  unenlightened  to  manago  its  own  affairs. 
While  it  was  our  policy  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Colonies,  it  was  ueeessary 
for  the  home  Government  to  exercise  a  consid- 
erable control  over  their  internal  administration, 
because  otherwise  this  monopoly  would  certain- 
ly have  been  evaded  The  aban- 
donment of  that  system  has  removed  4he  neces- 
sity for  that  interference.  Secondly.  I  think  it 
will  follow  that  when  this  country  DO  longer  at- 
tempts either  to  levy  a  commercial  tribute  from 
the  Colonies  by  a  system  of  restriction,  imr  to 
interfere  needlessly  in  their  internal  affairs,  it 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  they  should  take  upon 
themselves  a  larger  proportion  than  heretofore 
of  the  expenses  incurred  for  their  advantage 
.    .    .    .    Our  military  expenditure  on  account 

all  classes,  in  those  Colonies  where  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  abundantly  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,  and  where  it  was  of  the  highest  importance,  in 
the  interests  of  civilisation,  to  eflcontup  the  resi- 
dence of  Kuropeans  ol  the  upper  and  middle  rai^ks. 

*  The  book  is  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Lord  John 
HusselL 
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of  the  Colonics  is  certainly  very  heavy,  and 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  largely  reduced ;  and  the 
Colonic*,  now  that  they  are  relieved  from  all 
that  is  onerous  to  them  in  their  connexion  with 
the  mother  Country,  should  I>e  required  to  con- 
tribute much  more  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  to  their  own  protection. 
**■ "  In  subsequent  letters  I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew,  with  reference  to  the  transactions  of  the 
several  Colonies,  that  these  rules  were  strictly 
adhered  to  while  I  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State."— (Chap  i.  pp.  4.  17,  43.) 

Upon  another  matter,  much  misrepresent- 
ation has  prevailed,  which  the  simple  and 
manly  statement  of  Lord  Grey  will  do 
much  to  clear  away, — wo  mean  the  use 
made  of  the  patronage  supposed  to  be  at 
tho  command  of  the  Colonial  Department. 
The  public  has  been  taught  to  believe  that 
this  patronage  has  been  scandalously  jobbed, 
that  Colonial  appointments  have  been  ex- 
pressly reserved  and  unscrupulously  applied 
to  tho  purchase  of  corrupt  parliamentary 
support,  to  rewarding  damaged  and  disre- 
putable party  connexions,  and  to  providing 
snug  berths  for  tho  personal  friends  or  con- 
nexions of  the  minister  and  his  adherents. 
No  doubt  this  impression  is  only  too  cor- 
rect, if  applied  to  the  state  of  things  which 
prevailed  once,  and  which  was  not  wholly 
altered  even  a  few  years  ago.  Wo  believe 
it  to  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  present. 
Wo  can  bear  testimony,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  have  been  ablo  to  col- 
lect, that  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  at 
Icnst,  tho  number  and  value  of  the  appoint- 
ments practically  in  tho  gift  of  tho  Crown 
have  greatly  diminished,  and  that  these  ap- 
pointments have,  in  almost  all  cases,  been 
filled  up  with  a  sinccro  and  single-minded 
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ict  the  ablest  and  most  suitable 


candidates  for  the  post.  Mistakes  may  have 
occurred,  injudicious  appointments  may 
have  been  made,  but  they  have  been  made 
neither  from  carelessness  nor  ill  intention  ; 
and  in  tho  case  of  Lord  Torrington— prob- 
ably the  only  very  unfortunate  choice  that 
took  place  under"  Lord  Grey's  administra- 
tion— the  vacant  governorship  was  previous- 
ly offered  to  three,  if  not  four,  individuals 
— none  of  whom  could  be  induced  to  accept 
it.  Able  men  and  suitable  men,  willing  to 
expatriate  themselves,  and  of  opinion  that 
a  life  of  hot-water  in  the  tropics  is  amply 
remunerated  by  £G000  a  year,  are  not  as 
numerous  or  as  easily  to  bo  found  as  is 
generally  conceived. 

"  It  is  commonly  believed  that  ono  of  the 
principal  objects  for  which  the  colonies  are  re- 
tained, i"  the  patronage  which  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  afford.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
greater  delusion.   It  is  now  many  years  since 


the  colonies  have  afforded  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment any  patronage  which  can  be  of  valuo  to 
it  as  a  means  of  influence  in  domestic  politics. 
Since  Parliament  h:us  ceased  to  provide,  except 
in  a  few  special  cases,  for  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  civil  Government  of  the  colonies, 
the  colonists  havo  naturally  expected  that  of- 
fices mid  for  by  themselves  should  be  filled  up 
by  the  selection  of  persons  from  their  own 
body,  when  this  can  bo  dono  without  inconveni- 
ence.   Accordingly,  offices  in  the  colonies  have, 
for  a  considerable  time,  been  for  the  most  part 
practically  disposed  of  by  the  Governors.  It 
is  true  that  those  offices,  when  their  value  ex- 
ceeds .£2<X>  a  year,  arc  in  general  nominally  at 
the  disposal  "of  tho  Secretary  of  State,  and 
when  vacancies  occur  can  only  be  filled  up  by 
the  Governors,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
tho  Crown  signified  by  that  minister.    l!ut  in 
the  great  majority  of  ea*es  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governors  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  the  patronage,  therefore,  is  in  effect  ex  • 
erased  by  them,  and  offices  are  filled  up  by  the 
appointment  of  colonists.    This  practice  pre- 
vails more  or  less  completely  in  different  colo- 
nics according  to  eircumstauees.    In  tho  North 
American  provinces  appointments  may  bo  said 
to  have  been  for  a  long  time  given  exclusively 
to  residents  :  and  in  the  other  colonies  having 
temperate  climates  and  a  European  population, 
they  havo  been  chiefly  so— perhaps  with  fewer 
exceptions  than  would  havo  been  for  the  real 
advantage  of  tho  colonies  themselves. 

"Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors,  it  is 
true,  are  invariably  appointed  by  the  Crown,  on 
the  advice  of  tho  Secretary  of  State,  but  this 
patronago  can  only  bo  looked  upon  as  a  source 
of  difficulty  and  anxietv.  The  welfare  of  every 
colony,  and  the  alternative  of  success  or  failure 
in  administering  its  affairs,  are  so  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  choice  of  a  Governor,  that  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  any  Secretary  of  State,  even 
if  he  were  insensible  to  all  higher  motives  than 
a  regard  for  his  own  interest  and  reputation, 
would  willinglv  be  guided  in  his  selection  by 
any  consideration  except  that  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  tho  individual  preferred.  At  tho 
same  time,  the  advantages  of  these  appointments 
are  not  such  as  to  lead  to  their  being  often  ac- 
cepted by  persons  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  ability  they  have  shown  ;  so 
that  the  services  of  men  who  have  tilled  other 
important  offices,  and  who  would  therefore  be 
preferred  for  such  situations,  cannot  bo  com- 
manded. Hence  the  choice  generally  lies  among 
persons  of  less  tried  fitness."—  (Vol.  i.  pp.  37, 
41.) 


Lastly.  All  parties,  at  home  and  abroad, 
may  learn  from  theso  volumes  a  bettor 
understanding  of  tho  difficulties,  a  moro 
generous  appreciation  of  the  exertions,  and 
a  more  lenient  judgment  of  the  errors  and 
short-comings  of  men  in  power.  It  is  true 
that  public  business  is  sometimes  shamefully 
slurred  over.  It  is  truo  that  important  posts 
are  sometimes  held  by  men  wholly  incompe- 
tent to  an  adequate  fulfilment  of  their  func- 
tions,and  having  only  a  very  low  andslovenly 
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standard  of  the  way  in  which  those  functions 
ought  to  be  discharged.  But  those — and 
they  are  tha  great  majority — who  enter  on 
the  higher  departments  of  "the  public  service 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  solemn  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  their  position — of  the  ex- 
pectations justly  formed  of  them — of  the 
watchful,  jealous,  and  unfriendly  eyes  ever 
upon  them — find  high  office  no  bed  of  roses, 
no  life  uf  easy  and  indolent  routine.  They 
feel  that  any  little  instances  of  carelessness 
and  neglect  which  might  be  permitted  in  the 
management  of  their  private  aflairs,  are  un- 
pardonable where  the  country  is  concerned  ; 
that  every  decision  of  theirs,  even  tho  most 
apparently  clear  and  easy,  may  atfect  in- 
directly the  happiness  of  many  individuals, 
and  the  progress  and  welfare  of  whole 
communities,  and  must  therefore  be  taken 
only  on  the  fullest  deliberation,  and  with 
the  amplest  knowledge  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  bear  upon  the  case;  that  liasty 
action  may  bring  long  repentance  ;  aud  that, 
since  all  they  do  is  certain  to  be  canvassed 
by  enemies  and  rivals  who  desiro  uo  better 
than  to  find  them  tripping  or  asleep,  they 
must  do  nothing  which  they  cannot  justify 
and  defend  in  tho  eye  of  day.  They  can 
allow  themselves  little  relaxation  and  rare 
intervals  of  repose  :  the  weight  of  high  duties 
follows  them  everywhere  and  presses  on 
them  always.  They  have  often  to  meet, 
reconcile,  and  unravel  the  most  labyrinthine 
complication  of  troubles  ;  old  imbroglios  to 
clear  up ;  conflicting  claims  to  sift  and  ad- 
just; old  injustices  to  compensate  and  atone 
for  without  committing  fresh  ones ; — and  all 
these  mattors  to  be  settled,  not  on  exam- 
ination of  one  side  only  of  the  question,  but 
on  that  thorough  and  searching  investigation 
of  all  sides  and  all  representations  which  is 
often  so  perplexing  and  bewildering  to  the 
clearest  understanding.  To  take  a  single 
example  :  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  into  the  aflairs  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  their  claims  against,  and  their 
disputes  with  each  successive  Colonial  Se- 
cretary, may  form  somo  faint  conception  of 
tho  plague  and  torment  which  these  must 
have  caused  to  men  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  sifting  the  question  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  weight  of  deciding  on  grounds  at 
once  defensible,  practicable,  and  just.  If  to 
this  we  add  discussions  with  the  Cape  and 
the  Australian  colonies  on  the  very  difficult 
and  ramifying  question  of  transportation  ; 
discussions  with  Jamaica  and  Guiana  on 
political  economy,  retrenchments,  and  free 
trade  :  discussions  with  Canada  on  questions 
involving  "  responsible  Government,"  and 
the  imperial  connexion  ;  Ceylon  rebellions, 
and  Ceylon  Committees;  laud  Bales  and 


emigration  ;  and,  finally,  a  KaflVo  war ; — 
we  shall  readily  admit  that  a  minister  who 
had  to  steer  his  way  through  all  these  em- 
barrassments, with  a  clear  intellect  and  a 
calm  temper,  deserves  the  hearty  sympathy 
of  the  public  in  his  toils,  generous  applause 
where  he  succeeds,  and  gentle  condemnation 
where  he  fails.    Depend  upon  it,  public 
questions  are  not  so  simple,  public  duty  not 
so  easy,  public  men  not  so  corrupt,  careless, 
or  inc  ompetent,  as  opposition  politicians  and 
amateur  politicians  are  wont  to  represent ; 
and  those  who  see  most  nearly  into  the  lives 
of  our  chief  Ministers  of  Slate  will  generally 
form  the  highest  estimate  alike  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  to  solve,  and  of  the  severe 
labour  and  the  earnest  conscience  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  they  bring  to  the  solution- 
Questions  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  our  colonial  empire,  and  the  policy  which 
j  it  behoves  us  to  adopt  towards  it,  are  now 
;  exciting  a  degree  of  attention  and  interest 
which  hitherto  have  only  been  vouchsafed 
to  them  at  rare  intervals,  and  during  some 
temporary  crisis.     Many  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  awaken  aud  to  fix  this  interest 
The  colonies  themselves  have  been  rising  in 
importance,  wealth,  and  population  with  a 
rapidity  of  which  history  scarcely  offers 
any  previous  example.    More  than  a  third 
of  a  million — more  than  the  whole  increase 
of  our  numbers — are  annually  leaving  these 
islands,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  di- 
rect their  courso  towards  one  or  another  of 
our  numerous  dependencies.    Then,  the  re- 
fusal of  our  Australian  and  African  posses- 
sions to  receive  our  convicts,  has  forced 
them  upon  tho  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
Jterested  in  the  mighty  topic  of  our  criminal 
jurisprudence.    Two  Caflre  wars  within  six 
| years — absorbing  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  surplus  revenue  to  which  the  mother 
country  had  looked  for  the  relief  of  her  own 
burdens — have  stimulated  among  firesido 
Englishmen  a  degreo  of  serious  reflection 
which  only  financial  questions  can  arouse. 
Tho  riso  and  prevalence  of  the  Economic 
School,  whose  votaries  are  accustomed  to 
try  and  measuro  everything  by  the  stem, 
rigid,  narrow  test  of  pecuniary  profit  and 
jloss,  has  led  to  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
[question — what  the  colonies  cost  us,  and 
I  what  they  yield  us  in  return.    And  more 
I  than  all,  the  entire  and  radical  change  in  our 
I  system  of  commercial  policy,  now  thorough- 
|  ly  carried  out  and  finally  and  formally  adopt- 
ed— having  entirely  swept  away  tho  old 
I  basis  of  tho  relation  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies,  and  surrendered 
the  espocial  object  for  which  they  were,  or 
[were supposed  to  be  retained— has compell- 
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ed  us  cither  to  discover  a  new  basis  or  to 
concede  the  unadvisobility  of  their  retention. 
The  colonics,  too,  by  their  repeated  applica- 
tions for  self-government,  representative 
institutions,  and  the  redress  of  grievances, 
unceasingly  remind  us  of  their  consanguin- 
ity ;  while  the  settlement  of  our  most  stir- 
ring questions  of  our  domestic  strife,  and  the 
removal  of  our  own  most  crying  abuses,  have 
left  us  unusual  leisure  for  listening  to  com- 
plaints from  the  antipodes.  For  some  years 
to  come,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
a  largo  proportion  of  the  time  of  Parliament 
and  the  attention  of  ministers  will  be  occu- 
pied w  ith  colonial  questions.  It  is  therefore 
of  great  consequence  that  we  should  arrive 
at  some  clear  comprehension  of  at  least  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  our  re- 
lation to,  and  our  management  of,  our  nume- 
rous dependencies. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  branches  :  the  reasons  for  retaining  our 
colonies,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  ought 
to  govern  them — "  our  colonial  empire,  and 
our  colonial  policy."  The  first  question 
naturally  takes  precedence.  Are  our  colon- 
ial possesions  a  burden  or  an  advantage  to 
Great  Britain  ?  If  the  former,  why  should 
she  retain  them?  If  tho  latter,  wherein 
docs  that  advantage  consist? — Now,  the 
people  of  this  country  havo  a  dim,  vague, 
indefinite,  traditional  idea,  that  our  depen- 
dencies are  a  source  of  riches,  power,  and 
grandeur  to  tho  empire;  but  they  find  it 
difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  and, 
when  hard  pressed,  usually  take  refuge  in  un- 
satisfactory generalities.  Tho  rigid  econo- 
mists, on  the  other  hand,  stand  on  a  broad, 
distinct,  strong  and  intelligible  ground ;  their 
position  is  defensible ;  their  arguments  are 
sound ;  and  their  statements  can  generally 
be  mado  good ; — their  attitude  is  defiant, 
and  they  confidently  challenge  a  reply. 

In  tho  Jirst  place,  they  allege,  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual  cost  to  this 
country  of  her  colonial  possesions.  Few 
of  them  provide  even  for  the  whole  of 
their  civil  expenditure  ;  and  nearly  their  en- 
tire military  and  naval  expenses  fall  on 
Great  Britain.    In  round  numbers  nearly 
30,000  troops  are  employed  in  our  colonies 
in  time  of  peace :  in  time  of  war  much 
more.     (This  is  exclusive  of  India.)  A 
considerable  portion  also  of  our  naval  force 
is  stationed  in  or  near  our  colonies.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  argument  whether  the 
total  expenditure  of  this  country  on  behalf 
of  her  dependencies  be  £4,000,000  per  an- 
num, as  Sir  William  Molesworth  estimates 
it,  or  £1,500,000,  as  alleged  by  some  of  his 
opponents: — it  is  conceded  on  all  hands 
that,  after  making  every  fair  deduction  for 


our  penal  establishments  abroad,  and  for 
those  purely  military  and  maritime  stations 
which  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
empire  at  large,  the  colonies  do  cost  tho 
mother  country  a  very  considerable  annual 
sum  ;  and  that  the  regiments  which  are  now 
scattered  over  our  various  distant  dependen- 
cies would  if  concentrated  at  home,  amply 
suffice  for  that  security,  regarding  which  we 
are  subjected  to  such  periodically  recurring 
and  disgraceful  panics.  Now,  we  draw  no 
tribute  from  our  colouics :  they  have  never 
contributed  a  farthing  to  our  exchequer,  and 
never  will:  we  never  asked  them  but  once, 
and  then  we  wore  so  roughly  refused  that 
we  are  never  likely  to  ask  them  again.  In 
ancient  times  the  case  was  different :  the  de- 
pendencies of  Athens,  Carthage,  and  Rome, 
wero  in  tho  habit  of  paying  vast  sums  into 
the  national  treasury :  they  were  real  sour- 
ces of  wealth  to  the  parent  state:  the  con- 
nexion between  them  was  a  lucrative  one; 
and  the  desire  to  possess  and  to  multiply 
them  was  therefore  a  rational  and  intelligi- 
ble one.  Spain  also  used  to  draw  a  consid- 
erable revenue  from  her  Ameriean  mines, 
though  a  smaller  one  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.*  But  why  we  should  retain  posses- 
sions which  cost  us  much  and  yield  us  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  a  mystery  which  calls  for 
some  more  lucid  explanation  than  it  has 
yet  received. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Tho  colonies,  it  is 
said,  are  sources  of  actual  weakness  to  us  in 
another  manner.  They  multiply  our  vulner- 
able points.  We  are  surrounded  w  ith  ene- 
mies and  rivals,  who,  whether  our  colonies  are 
really  valuable  or  not,  believe  them  to  bo 
so,  and  know  that  wo  value  them,  and  know, 
moreover,  that  whether  we  valued  them  or 
not,  we  should  not  like  to  have  them  wrested 


from  us.  Hence,  in  time  of  war  we 
have  not  merely  to  defend  ourselves,  but 
forty  other  continents,  islands,  or  peninsulas 
— weak,  exposed,  assailable,  aud  often  much 
nearer  to  our  antagonists  than  to  ourselves. 
We  have  to  spreud  our  fleets  and  our  armies 
all  over  tho  world,  and  to  be  ready  to  repel 
aggression  at  once  in  Canada,  in  New- 
Zealand,  at  Corfu,  and  at  I  long  Kong. 
We  have  to  keep  up  twico  the  army  and 
navy  that  would  otherwise  be  needed.  Wo 
can  be  attackod  and  wounded  in  a  thousand 
quarters,  whilo  our  enemy  perhaps  is  assail- 
able in  but  one.  But  even  this  is  not  all. 
Tho  very  extension  of  our  colonies  multi- 
plies tho  risks  of  war.  Wo  have,  like  a 
great  spider,  so  spun  our  webs  over  the  whole 
earth  that  scarcely  a  fly  can  buzz  in  ony 
corner  without  disturbing  and  involving  us. 
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Our  dependencies  are  perpetually  bringing  us 
into  collision  (or  running  the  hazard  of  do- 
ing so)  with  foreign  powers,  on  disputes  of 
some  consequence  perhaps  to  them,  but  not 
of  the  slightest  interest  or  concern  to  us. 
The  Maine  boundary  threatened  one  rupture 
with  America;  the  Oregon  territory  kept 
\x%  in  dread  of  a  second  ;  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen  showed  some  disposition  the  other 
diy  to  involve  us  in  a  third.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  our  debt  was  incurred  in  the 
war  with  Franco  on  behalf  of  our  American 
provinces — which  threw  off  their  allegiance 
the  moment  we  asked  them  to  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  it.  Wherever 
our  dependencies  arc  conterminous  with  an- 
other state,  they  keep  us  in  perpetual  hot 
water  with  our  neighbours ;  and  are  the 
more  certain  to  do  so,  as  they  know  that  the 
burden  of  their  defence  will  fall  on  us  and 
not  upon  themselves.  This  second  objec- 
tion, also,  we  confess,  seems  to  us  weighty 
and  unanswerable. 


Thirdly,  For  many  generations  our  colo- 
nies— some  of  them  at  least — have  been  of 
undoubted  service  to  the  mother  country, 
in  affording  to  her  penal  settlements,  where 
her  criminals  could  undergo  their  term  of 
punishment  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
their  offences,  and  where  they  could  be  libe- 
rated at  the  expiration  of  their  durance  with 
less  injury  to  society,  and  a  far  better  chance 
of  redemption  for  themselves,  than  if  they 
had  be.  n  retained  at  home.    It  may  well 
admit  of  a  doubt  whether  penal  establish- 
ments at  the  antipodes  were  not  more  costly 
than  they  would  have  been  in  England ;  it 
may  well  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  the 
mode  in  which  those  establishments  was 
c  onducted  was  wise  or  even  defensible  ;  and 
it  admits,  we  fear,  of  no  doubt  at  all,  that 
considerable  moral  evil  was  inflicted  on  the 
colonies  by  the  system  we  pursued,  and  that 
the  facility  thus  aflbrded  of  getting  rid  of 
our  criminal  population — of  burying  our 
dead  out  of  our  sight — most  fatally  post- 
poned the  necessity,  which  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  feel,  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
that  population  instead  of  trusting  to  export- 
ing it  when  grown.    But  still,  the  system  of 
transportation  did  offer  a  tangiblo  and  intel- 
ligible object  for  retaining  certain  of  our  co- 
lonial possessions.    Now,  however,  when 
these  very  colonies,  having  free  immigration 
in  ahundance,  no  longer  feel  the  necessity 
for  convict  labour,  and  therefore  have  be- 
come keenly  alive   to  its  accompanying 
evils; — now,  when  with  much  selfishness 


burdens,  and  with  a  strange  ingratitude  to 
the  mother  country,  which  has  so  long  pro- 
tected and  maintained  them,  and  which  they 
now  so  churlishly  refuse  to  aid  in  her  deli- 
verance— they  have  positively  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  more  convicts: — and  when  the 
Home  Government,  with  a  quick  sensibility 
to  what  is  just  in  their  objections,  and  a 
generous  forbearance  to  what  is  insolent  and 
selfish  in  their  proceedings,  has  yielded  to 
their  opposition,  and  proclaimed  that  trans- 
portation to  these  colonics  shall  cease, — 
even  this  ground  for  bearing  any  longer  the 
heavy  burden  of  these  dependencies  is  cut 
away.  If  they  will  not,  on  any  terms,  assist 
us  in  the  disposal  of  our  criminals ;  if  they 
so  roughly  refuse  the  only  service  we  ever 
asked  from  them  ;  why  should  we  continue 
a  costly  connexion  for  which  we  can  obtain 
no  equivalent  ? 

Again  (it  is  urged  by  the  anti-colonial 
economists.)  the  value  of  the  colonies  to  us 
as  receptacles  for  our  surplus  population  is 
more  apparent  than  real.    It  is  true  they 
possess  inexhaustible  stores  of  waste  and 
fertile  land ;  it  is  true  they  afford  a  field  of 
employment  for  our  superabundant  capital, 
and  a  beckoning  refuge  for  those  teeming 
numbers  who  are  so  crowded  and  so  pinched 
at  home.    But  all  this  would  remain  the 
same  if  they  were  independent  territories, 
or  even,  in  most  cases,  if  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  power  :  our  capi- 
tal would  still  be  welcomed,  and  the  labour 
of  our  emigrants  would  still  be  sought. 
Land  is  no  longer  44  granted"  to  those  who 
go  out :  our  subjects  havo  to  purchase  it 
from  us  precisely  as  they  would  purchase  it 
from  any  other  Government;  nay,  generally 
at  a  higher  price,  for  while  in  the  United 
States  the  national  lands  arc  sold  at  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  an  acre,  in  Canada  the  upset 
price  ranges  from  2s.  to  8s.,  and  in  Austra- 
lia is  never  less  than  20b.  an  acre.  Nor 
does  the  mother  country  derive  the  smallest 
profit  from  these  land  sales  :  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds being  applied  either  to  paying  the  pas- 
sage of  such  emigrants  as  the  colonies  de- 
sire, or  to  other  purely  colonial  purposes ; 
and  the  entiro  fund  having  been  by  the  late 
Government  placed  at  the  unreserved  dis- 
posal of  the  colonial  authorities.    It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  it  may  bo  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vantage to  our  emigrants  to  be  able  to 
transfer  thomsclves  to  a  land  where  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  language  are  the  same  aa 
at  homo  ;  but  if  the  colonies  were  free 
neither  of  these  would  materially  vary ;  and 
how  slightly  the  consideration  of  remaining 


and  much  passion,  and  with  an  utter  want  of;  under  the  same  rule  weighs  with  emigrants 
all  perception  of  their  duty  as  portions  of  the  [  in  general,  may  be  learnt  from  the  facts  that 
empire  to  bear  somo  share  in  the  Imperial  I  two-thirds  of  those  who  leave  these  islands 
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go  to  the  United  States,*  and  thnt  the  emi- 
gration from  Germany  to  the  United  States 
— where  climate,  government,  and  all  the 
elements  and  habits  of  social  life  arc  as  dis- 
crepant as  possible — is  equal  to  the  total 
exodus  from  England  and  Scotland  to  all 
our  own  colonies  logo  the  r.f 

This  argument  is  no  doubt  sound  in  the 
main  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  modified  by  two 
considerations.  The  Germans  go  to  North 
America  because  they  are,  many  of  them  at 
least,  flying  from  despotism  in  their  own 
land,  and  because  there  is  no  new  country 
open  to  receive  them  where  their  own  lan- 
guage and  institutions  prevail.  And  nearly 
the  whole  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  great  American  Republic  con- 
sists of  Irish,  who  go  thither  partly  from 
habit,  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  cheap  passage, 
and  partly  from  hatred  to  the  British  rule. 
As  long  as  now  countries  abound  in  unoccu- 
pied land  and  need  capital  and  labour,  no 
doubt  they  will  generally  hold  out  tempta- 
tions to  both  ;  but  if  they  were  under 
foreign  domination,  there  would  bo  no  small 
danger  of  laws  to  favour  natives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  aliens;  and  if  they  governed  them- 
selves under  popular  institutions,  the  natu- 
ral desire  of  capitalists  to  exclude  the  com- 
petition of  other  capital,  and  of  the  labour- 
ing population  to  exclude  tho  competition 
of  otiier  labourers,  might  lead  to  restrictions 
and  discouragements  which  would  greatly 
impede  the  free  access  of  willing  emigrants. 
The  enjoyment  of  similar  institutions  and 
the  COUtinu&nce  of  an  unbroken  allegiance, 
form  beyond  question  an  additional  att  raction 
and  a  great  security  to  those  who  arc  driven 
to  exchange  their  native  land  for  a  more  pro- 
ductive field  of  action,  though  we  fully  ad- 
mit that  they  are  not  wholly  indispensable. 

But  the  crowning  argument  of  the  anti- 
colonial  school  is  this :  Tho  only  object 
(they  pa)-)  for  which someof  the  colonies  were 
founded,  and  others  were  obtained  by  con- 
quest", and  in  the  name  of  which  all  have  been 
retained,  and  tho  retention  of  them  (costly 
as  they  are)  has  been  defended, — has  been 
utterly  destroyed  and  cast  away  by  the 
new  commercial  policy  which  the  country 
has  adopted.  Under  tho  old  system  of 
monopoly  they  were  looked  upon,  and  with 
some  reason,  as  among  the  most  valuable 
possesions  of  the  empire  :  they  were  estab- 
lished and  fostered  for  tho  sake  and  in  virtue 

*  The  number*  were  in— 

1849—219.450  out  of  a  total  of  29!). 498 
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of  exclusive  principles  of  trade  ;  they  were 
customers  for  our  manufactures,  bound  to 
purchase  from  us  alone;  they  were  produ- 
cers of  valuable  commodities  which  they 
were  bound  to  sell  to  us  alone.  They  were 
markets  for  our  goods,  and  labourers  for 
our  wants.  We  reserved  to  ourselves  the 
monopoly  of  their  markets,  and  we  granted 
to  them  the  monopoly  of  ours.  This  sys- 
tem we  have  now  learned  to  consider  a  losing 
one  for  both  parties:  we  find  that  the  colo- 
nies have  cost  us  in  protection-duties  ten- 
fold what  their  trade  was  worth,  and  they 
find  that  their  prosperity  has  been  hindered 
by  the  restrictions  we  imposed  upon  them 
for  our  benefit.  But  the  maxim  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  tho  old  relation,  though  a  mis- 
taken, was  an  intelligible  one;  and  as  long 
as  we  held  the  doctrine,  it  was  natural  thai 
we  should  retain  the  colonies.  But  n«»w  all 
this  is  changed.  We  givo  tho  colonies  no 
preference  in  our  markets ;  we  exact  no 
preference  in  theirs.  We  and  they  arc  alike 
free  to  buv  where  we  like,  and  to  sell 
where  we  like.  For  all  commercial  pur- 
poses they  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
ground  as  if  they  were  independent  states — 
except  that  they  may  not  establish  differen- 
tial customs'-dutics.  Where  then  is  the  use 
of  any  longer  retaining  them  as  dependen- 
cies, and  burdening  ourselves  with  their 
maintenance  and  defence  1  If  independent, 
they  would  be  just  as  good  customers  as 
now ;  for  then  they  would  still  purchase  our 
manufactures  in  preference  to  those  of  any 
other  country,  if  they  were  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter, and  they  do  no  more  now.  They  would 
still  send  their  produce  to  our  markets,  if 
they  found  here  a  readier  salo  and  a  higher 
price  than  elsewhere,  and  they  do  no  more 
now.  Nay,  many  even  among  ourselves, 
and  a  majority  probably  among  the  colo- 
nists, aro  of  opinion  that  they  would  advance 
faster,  if  they  were  independent,  than  they 
do  at  present;  and,  if  so,  that  they  would 
be  still  more  valuable  to  us  both  as  custom- 
ers and  as  producers.  We  do  not  share  this 
view  ;  but  we  fully  concede  the  rest  of  tho 
argument,  that*  as  all  tho  old  ideas  which 
made  us  set  so  high  a  value  on  our  colonial 
possessions  have  been  entirely  negatived 
and  abandoned,  it  would  be  but  logical  either 
to  relinquish  those  possessions,  or  to  dis- 
cover some  new  and  valid  reasons  for  retain- 
ing them. 

"  Nor  was  this  all,"  remarks  Lord  Grey ;  the 
abandonment  of  tho  ancient  commercial  system 
of  this  country  towards  tho  colonies,  brought  a 
still  larger  question  under  diwiussion.  Not 
only  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  that 
tho"  former  policy  with  respect  to  colonial  oom- 
merco  was  the  right  one,  but  many  of  tha  i 
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eager  a  lvocates  of  the  principles  of  freo  trade, 
concurred  in  arguing  that  if  the  colonies  were 
no  longi  r  to  he  regarded  as  valuahle  on  account 
•  if  the  commercial  advantages  to  he  derived  from 
their  possession,  the  country  hud  no  interest  in 
keeping  these  dependencies,  and  it  would  be 
hettor  to  ah.indon  them  :  thus  getting  rid  of  the 
heavy  charge  on  the  country,  especially  in  pro- 
viding the  requisite  amount  of  naval  and  military 
force  for  their  protection.  In  like  manner,  the 
colonists  hegan  to  inquire  whether,  if  they  were 
no  longer  to  enjoy  their  former  commercial 
privileges  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country, 
they  derived  any  real  benefit  from  a  continu- 
ance of  the  connexion.  It  is  obvious  that  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  could  not  he  raised  without 
creating  great  difficulties  in  the  administration 
of  colonial  affairs:  and  the  more  so,  hecausc  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  tho  view  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  1  have  adverted  is  at  least  plausi- 
ble ;  and  when  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  great 
value  of  the  colonics  arises  from  the  commercial 
monopoly  which  the  mother  country  can  claim 
with  respect  to  their  trade  is  abandoned,  some 
other  explanation  may  fairly  be  asked  of  the 
grounds  on  which  we  should  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  support  the  charges  inseparable  from 
the  maintenance  of  our  colonial  empire."'— Vol. 
i.,  p.  10. 


It  would  be  superfluous  to  inquiro  now 
whether  a  system  of  moderate  preferential 
duties   might  not  have  been  established, 
such  as  would  have  been  a  permanent  bond 
of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colouies,  and  have  been  felt  by  each  as  a 
privilege,  and  by  neither  us  a  burden.  That 
is  a  question  which  we  must  consider  dis- 
posed of  for  ever,  and  on  which  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  retrace  our  steps.    Nor  can  we 
pretend  to  feci  any  fear  that  our  dependen- 
cies, even  if  set  wholly  free,  would  ever 
dream   of  establishing  differential  duties 
against  our  productions ;  good  senso  and 
good  feeling  would  alike  prevent  such 
suicidal  hostility.    But  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  or  even  improbable,  that,  if  our 
colonies  wore  obliged,  by  the  declaration  or 
concession  of  their  independence,  to  provide 
entirely  for  their  own  government  and  de- 
fence, and  consequently  to  raise  a  revenue 
adequate  for  those  purposes,  they  would 
find  themselves  obliged  to  do  it  in  a  great 
measure  by  high  import  duties  on  foreign 
articles.     But  high  duties  are  inevitably 
(however  unintentionally)  protective  duties  : 
they  would  encourage  and  force  the  estab- 
lishment of  colonial  manufactures ;  and 
these,  once  established,  would  have  to  be 
supported.    The  illiberal  tariffof  the  United 
States  may  servo  as  a  warning.    Now,  when 
wo  consider  how  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  as  their  population  becomes  denser 
and  more  industrial,  gradually  raise  their 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  our  g  od>, 


and  how  it  is  probable  that  wo  shall  be  more 
and  more  thrown  upon  the  demand  of 
eastern  and  colonial  markets,  we  may  see 
reason  for  a  very  anxious  desire  that  our 
dependencies  at  least  should  not  become  our 
rivals,  and  that  with  this  view  we  should 
retain  some  control  over  their  tariffs.  But 
with  this  solo  reserve,  we  admit  the  full 
force  of  the  arguments  which  we  have  been 
recapitulating  us  those  urged  by  the  critic* 
and  denouncers  of  the  colonial  connexion. 
We  cannot  deny  that  our  colonies  yield  us 
no  tribute,  give  us  much  trouble,  cost  us 
much  money  ;  that  they  increase  our  already 
burdensome  taxation  ;  that  they  employ  a 
considerable  proportion  of  both  our  land  and 
sea  forces,  and  yet  do  not  contribute  a  single 
soldier  to  our  army  or  a  single  sailor  to  our 
navy  ;  that  as  an  outlet  for  our  superabun- 
dant population,  they  would  be  almost  if  not 
altogether  as  valuable  were  they  self-govern- 
ing and  independent ;  that  they  endanger 
our  tranquility  in  time  of  peace,  and  multi- 
ply our  vulnerable  points  in  time  of  war  ; 
and  finally,  that  our  original  grounds  for 
valuing  and  retaining  them  have  been  rightly 
abandoned  as  fallacious  and  untenable.  In 
no  one  point  of  view  can  they  be  proved  to 
be  a  material  benefit  to  tho  mother  country 
— a  source  either  of  wealth  or  power  or  real 
political  advantage.  But  there  is  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  "prestige"  argument 
to  be  considered. 

"  I  consider,''  says  Lord  Grey,  "  that  tho 
British  colonial  empire  ought  to  be  retain- 
ed ..  .  because  i  believe  that  much  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  country  depends 
upon  its  having  largo  colonial  possessions  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  possession  of 
a  number  of  steady  and  faithful  allies,  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  will  surely  be  admitted  to 
add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  any  nation  ;  while 
no  alliance  between  independent  states  can  be 
so  close  and  intimate  as  the  connexion  which 
unites  tho  Colonies  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  as 
parts  of  the  great  British  Empire.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  a  nation 
does  not  depend  merely  on  the  amount  of  physi- 
cal force  it  can  command,  but  rests  in  no  small 
degree  upon  opinion  and  moral  influence :  in 
this  respect  British  power  would  lie  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  our  Colonics,  to  a  degree  which  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  estimate.  Hence,  if  it  is 
an  advantage,  not  for  the  sake  of  domineering 
over  other  countries,  but  with  a  view  to  our 
own  security,  to  form  part  of  a  powerful  nation 
rather  than  of  a  weak  one,  (and,  considering 
the  many  examples  wo  have  soon  of  the  in- 
justice to  which  weak  ones  are  compelled  to 
Bubmit,  this  can  hardly  admit  of  a  question.)  it 
seems  to  follow  that  tho  tie  which  binds  toge- 
ther all  the  different  and  distant  portions  of  the 
British  Empire,  so  that  their  united  Btrength 
may  be  wielded  for  their  common  protection, 
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must  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  tbe  mother  country 
and  her  dependencies." — Vol  i.  p.  12. 

The  same  argument  is  more  fully  and 
broadly  stated  in  the  following  account  of  a 
discussion  at  the  Political  Economy  Club, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Wakefield  : — 

"  The  other  side  of  the  question  was  argued 
by  a  London  banker,  whose  sagacity  and  ac- 
complishments are  unsurpassed.  Ho  began  by 
admitting  the  whole  argument  of  the  merely 
scientific  economist.  1  But,  on  the  other  hand.' 
said  he.  1  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  extent  and 
glory  of  an  empire  are  solid  advantages  for  all 
its  inhabitants,  and  especially  for  those  who 
inhabit  its  contro.  I  think,  that  whatever  the 
possession  of  our  colonies  may  cost  us  in  money, 
the  possession  is  worth  more  in  money  than  its 
money-cost,  and  infinitely  more  in  other  respects. 
For,  by  overawing  foreign  nations,  and  impres- 
sing mankind  with  a  precise  of  our  might,  it 
enables  us  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world,  which 
we  have  no  interest  in  disturbing,  as  it  would 
enable  us  to  disturb  the  world  if  we  pleased. 
The  advantage  is,  that  the  possession  of  this 
immense  empire  by  England  causes  the  mere 
name  of  England  to  be  a  real  and  a  mighty 
power— the  greatest  power  that  now  exists  in 
the  world.  Vou  tell  us  of  the  cost  of  dependen- 
cies :  I  admit  it ;  but  I  reply  that  the  cost  is 
the  most  beneficial  of  investments,  since  it  con- 
verts the  mere  sound  of  a  name  into  a  force 
greater  than  that  of  the  most  costly  fleets  and 
Annies.  Suppose  we  gave  up  all  our  de*>cnden- 
cies,  without  losing  any  of  their  utdity  as 
markets,  I  say  that  the  name  of  England  would 
cease  to  bo  a  power,  and  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  own  independence,  we  should  have  to 
spend  more  than  we  now  do  in  the  business  of 
defence.  It  would  1*  supposed  that  we  gave 
them  because  we  could  not  help  it  :  we  should 
be.  with  respect  to  other  nations,  like  the  bird 
which  has  been  wounded,  and  which,  therefore, 

the  others  peek  to  death  Let  all 

our  dependencies  be  taken  away  or  given  up, 
and  the  name  of  England  would  go  for  noching: 
those  of  our  colonies  which  are  weak  would  be 
seized  by  other  nations,  which  would  soon  want 
to  seize  England  herself,  and  would  be  strongly 
tempted  by  our  apparent  weakness, — by  the 
loss  of  the  prestige  of  our  greatness,  to  try  their 
hand  at  seizing  us.  Or  would  you  have  En- 
gland, after  giving  up  her  dependencies,  con- 
tinue to  defend  them  against  foreign  aggression  ! 
Most  of  them  could  not  maintain  their  own 
independence  if  we  gave  it  to  them  ;  and  tho 
maintenance  of  it  for  them  by  us  would  cost 
incalculably  more  without  the  prestige  of  a 
mighty  empire  than  our  dependencies  now  cost 
with  ;that  important  adjunct  of  real  effective 
power." — Art  of  Colonization,  p.  98. 

If  wo  endeavour  to  extract  the  kernel  of 
genuine  argument  which  lies  hid  in  these 
imposing  but  somewhat  vague  representa- 
tions, we  shall  find  it  to  consist  of  two  alle- 
gations. First,  that  the  colonies,  being 
"  steady  and  faithful  allies    in  various 


quarters  of  the  globe,"  are  a  source  of  real 
strength  to  us  ;  and  secondly,  that  though 
not  so  in  themselves  they  we  believed  to  be 
so  by  foreign  nations,  and  therefore  become 
so  in  effect.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first 
branch  of  the  argument,  it  may  be  suflicient 
to  observe  that  a  number  "  of  faithful  allies," 
scattered  over  the  world,  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  "  the  source  of  strength"  which 
Lord  Grey  assumes  them  to  be,  but  often 
the  contrary,  as  we  krow  to  our  cost.  If 
allies  are  strong  themselves  they  would  be 
a  sonrce  of  strength  to  us  ;  being  weak, 
they  are  only  a  source  of  weakness.  If  they 
could  aid  us  they  would  be  an  addition  to 
our  power  ;  having  to  be  aided  by  us,  they 
are  only  a  burden  and  a  drain.  Portugal  is 
a  faithful  ally  ;  but  when  did  she  aid  us  in 
our  quarrels,  and  how  often  have  we  been 
dragged  into  hers  ?  She  always  occupies  a 
portion  of  our  fleet ;  she  may  at  any  time, 
as  she  has  done,  call  upon  us  at  a  most  in- 
convenient moment  for  a  portion  of  our 
troops  ;  she  habitually  poisous  us  with  her 
bad  wines;  yet  when  did  she  send  us  a 
single  soldier  or  a  single  ship]  Turkey  is 
a  faithful  ally  ;  we  aro  perpetually  on  the 
brink  of  a  war  in  her  behalf;  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  in  what  she  assists  or 
strengthens  us,  except  by  her  mere  existence, 
and  as  a  stopgap.  Belgium,  too,  is  a  faith- 
ful ally,  but  can  do  nothing  for  us,  and  yet 
holds  a  sort  o"  prospective  mortgage  both 
on  our  army  and  our  fleet.  If,  indeed,  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  were  in  such  a 
position  with  regard  to  the  mother-country 
that  "  their  united  strength  could  be  wielded 
for  their  common  protection,"  their  alliance 
might  be  a  source  of  real  power  to  us  ;  but 
when  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  support 
and  defence  of  the  mother-country,  and  often 
not  much  to  their  own  ;  when  wo  have  to 
garrison  and  protect  them  by  largo  drafts 
from  our  land  and  sea  forces,  at  a  time  when 
our  own  shores  arc  inadequately  guarded,— 
while  all  the  timo  they  never  send  one  shil- 
ling to  our  treasury,  one  man  to  our  troops, 
one  sailor  to  our  navy  ;  it  is  a  mockery  to 
talk  of  our  "  united  strength."  Does  the 
possession  of  the  Cape  co'ony  strengthen  or 
endanger  our  position  in  reality,  when,  at  a 
moment  at  which  (rightly  or  wrongly)  we 
were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
coasts,  it  employed  10,000  of  our  best  troops 
in  a  profitless  and  ing'or'ous  war?  has 
India,  which  drains  away  so  many  of  our 
regimen  s,  ever  helped  us  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  sepoy  or  a  siug'e  rvpec  ?  Is  it  po  si- 
ble,  inr'eod,"  to  r  no :  j  one  of  our  colomes 
for  the  '  sev*  n  y  yir  s  which  has  in  any 
way  really  assisted  the  mother-country  in 
her  ceaseless  wars?   They  have  been' our 
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battle-fields,  our  fortresses,  our  harbours  of  Caff  re  rebellion  and  every  Burmese  war, 
refuge;  but  we  have  supplied  the  soldiers,  because  they  know  how  much  every  such 
we  have  manned  the  walls,  we  have  built  the  distant  drain  on  our  resources  must  tie  our 
harbours;  the;/  have  never  been  available  hands  in  Europe?  How  would  Austria, 
allies,  if  in  alliance  we  include  the  idea  of  which  now  insults  us,  France,  which  now 
reciprocal  assistance.  And  who  will  pretend  [  envies  us,  liussia,  which  now  bullies  our 
to  deny  that,  as  far  as  actual  material  power  :  allies,  change  at  once  their  tone  and  attitude 
and  safety  are  concerned,  England  would  be  if  the  real  independence  of  all  our  colonies 
far  stronger  and  far  securer  at  this  moment '  enabled  us  to  call  home  and  concentrate 
than  she  is,  were  all  her  colonies  independent 1  round  the  heart  of  the  empire  all  the  wealth 


and  force  which  is  now  dispersed  over  its 
Extremities?  If,  indeed,  wo  allowed  our 
dependencies  to  be  wrested  from  our  reluct- 
ant grasp,  by  rebellion  or  by  foreign  aggres- 
sion, that  would,  without  question,  be  an  unde- 
niablc  and  most  dangerous  confession  of 
weakness.  But  if  we  voluntarily  resigned 
them,  eithor  as  costly  burdens  which  wo 
were  become  too  wise  and  calculating  to 
bear  any  longer,  or  as  grown  up  children, 
able  to  defend  and  therefore  bound  to  sup- 
port themselves,  wo  greatly  doubt  whether 
any  of  our  most  ambitions  rivals  would 
dr  iw  a  false  conclusion  from  our  quiet  ac- 
quiescence in  a  separation.  If  wo  arc  right 
in  supposing  these  dependencies  a  source  of 
real  weakness,  under  a  delusive  appearance 
of  strength,  they  would  bo  so  even  more  to 
any  rivals  who  might  seize  them,  than  to  us ; 
and  those  Mould  bo  bold  and  sanguine  po- 
tentates who  should  take  up  as  treasures 
The  argument  is  an  intelligible!  what  we  had  cast  adrift  as  burdensome  or 
a  plausible  one;  but  more  than  one 'useless.    They  would  be  the  samo  drain 


might. 


and  self-sufficing,  and  were  her  100,000 
troops  and  her  500  ships  of  war  concentrated 
at  home  ?  What  enemy  then  could  wound 
us? 

But,  is  the  other  branch  of  the  argument 
at  all  more  close  and  cogent?  We  arc  to 
keep  up  our  dependencies  (we  are  told) 
because,  though  a  source  of  weakness,  our 
rivals  believe  them  to  be  a  source  of  strength. 
We  aro  to  retain  them  as  a  means  of  throw- 
ing dust  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  and  blind- 
ing them  as  to  our  real  power.  We  are  to 
support  them  as  what  Burke  calls  "  the  cheap 
defence  of  nations."  It  is  more  actually 
economical  to  extend  our  possessions  with  a 
view  of  persuading  other  nations  that  we  are 
powerful,  than  to  concentrate  them  for  the 
sake  of  becoming  so  in  reality.  The  main- 
tenance of  forty  colonics  is  cheaper  than  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  army  as  would  im- 
press other  states  with  an  equivalent  idea  of 
our 
and 

proprietor  has  been  ruined,  like  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  by  accumulating  magnificent- 
looking  estates  which  yielded  no  adequate 
revenue;  and  more  than  one  general  has 
been  defeated  by  extending  his  line  in  order 
to  deceive  the  enemy. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  always  suspect 
some  unsoundness  in  the  policy  which  would 
resign  or  risk  the  substance  in  order  to  grasp 
the  shadow.  To  play  at  shams  is  a  hazard- 
ous and  doubtful  game.  In  the  next  place, 
are  we  right  in  supposing  that  foreign  na- 
tions are  so  easily  blinded  and  deceived? 
Do  they  not  watch  our  policy  ?  Do  they 
not  read  our  writings  ?  Are  they  not  cog- 
nizant of  our  discussions?  Aro  not  their 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  as  sagacious  and 
keen-witted  as  our  own  ?  Do  they  not  know 
as  well  as  wo  do,  how  much  our  colonies 
cost  annually  to  the  imperial  treasury — how 
many  of  our  ships  they  need  to  guard  them 
— what  proportion  of  our  troops  they  ab- 
sorb to  garrison  and  govern  them?  Arc 
we  to  imagine  that  France  and  Russia  do 
not  calculato  to  a  nicety  to  what  extent  our 
home  defences  are  weakened  by  the  regi- 
ments and  frigates  that  have  to  bo  diverted 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Cape  ?  Can  we 
suppose  that  they  do  not  rejoice  over  every 


upon  the  resources  of  our  successors  as — 
according  to  the  assumption  on  which  we 
are  arguing — they  have  been  on  ours;  they 
would  entail  upon  them  that  very  multipli- 
cation of  vulnerable  points  from  which  we 
have  shrunk,  that  same  dispersion  of  force 
which,  to  them  as  to  us,  it  is  important  to 
concentrate.  If  wo  are  wise  to  part  with 
them,  we  should  be  doubly  wise  to  hand 
them  over — a  Dauaie  gill — a  Ncssus-shirt — 
to  our  antagonists.* 

The  idea,  then,  that  the  emancipation  or 
voluntary  surrender  of  our  colonial  posses- 
sions would  really  impair  the  weight  of 
England's  name  throughout  the  world,  and 
wotdd  either  embolden  foreign  nations  to 
attack  us,  or  enable  them  to  attack  us  with 
effect,  may,  we  think,  be  put  aside  as  un- 
sound and  untenable  at  the  present  day; 
whatever  validity  it  might  have  had  in  an 

*  It  is  true  that  the  possession  of  these  colonics 
by  our  enemies  might  enable  them  to  injure  us  com- 
mercially, by  hostile  tariffs,  which  would  fetter  and 
contract  our  trade.  But  this  would  injure  themselves 
yet  more  than  us,  if  free-trade  principles  be  sound; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  a  consideration  wholly  beside 
the  argument  in  question,  which  relates  to  the  value 
of  the  "  prestige  of  strength"  which  we  are  supposed 
to  draw  from  our  vart,  but  economically  unprofitable, 
colonial 
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age  when  statesmen  and  rulers  were  far 
more  governed  by  delusions,  and  less  by 
realities,  and  were  much  less  acquainted 
with  each  other's  real  motives  and  position, 
than  they  now  are.  The  conclusion  of  the 
anti-colonial  school,  therefore,  remains  un- 
shaken,— that  the  mother  country  cannot  be 
shewn  to  have  any  direct  selfish  interest, 
either  economical  or  political,  in  the  rcten- 
i  tion  of  her  colonial  dependencies.  If  the 
maintenance  of  our  colonial  empire  is  to  be 
defended,  it  must  be  defended  upon  other 
and  higher  grounds. 

It  is,  wo  think,  not  difficult  to  find  such 
grounds,  and  very  difficult  to  impeach  their 
validity.  The  obligations  of  duty  arc  prior 
and  paramount  to  those  of  interest,  and  of 
far  greater  stringency.  And  even  if  our 
colonial  empire  were  incalculably  more 
costly,  moro  embarrassing,  more  trouble- 
some than  it  is,  it  would  still,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  a  base  and  cowardly  desertion  of 
those  obligations  were  we  now  to  cast  it  off. 
We  have  incurred  debts  of  honour  which  we 
must  not  evade.  Wo  havo  entered  into 
engagements,  both  tacit  and  avowed,  which 
we  are  bound  to  fulfil.  We  have  under- 
taken functions  which  we  cannot  abdicate  at 
pleasure.  Wo  stand  in  certain  recognised 
rolations  both  to  our  own  children  and  to 
native  races,  which  it  docs  not  lie  within  our 
right  to  assume  and  terminate,  according  to 
our  varying  fancy  or  supposed  convenience. 
And  to  us  has  been  committed  an  import- 
ant post  in  the  vanguard  of  the  march  of 
human  progress — a  high  command  in  the 
great  battle  of  civilisation, — which,  on  paiu 
of  being  held  unworthy,  recreant,  and  faith- 
less, we  can  neither  decline,  nor  throw  up, 
nor  engage  in  with  a  languid  and  reluctant 
will. 

In  the  first  place,  wo  are  under  solemn 
obligations  to  our  own  countrymen  who 
have  gone  out  to  settle  in  the  colonies,  rely- 
ing on  our  protection,  trusting  in  the  un- 
broken  ties  of  consanguinity,  confident  in  the 
principle,  never  hitherto  disavowed  or  ques- 
tioned, that  they  could  not  forfeit  the  rights 
and  honours  of  British  citizens  by  making 
their  home  in  one  part  rather  than  another 
of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Parent  state. 
They  assumed,  and  were  entitled  to  assume, 
that  wherever  they  went  within  the  wide 
empire  of  the  Queen  of  England,  her  aegis 
would  be  thrown  over  them;  that  their 
weakness  would  be  supplemented  by  her 
strength ;  and  that,  save  by  their  own  guilt 
or  wilfulness,  no  foreign  nation  would  be 
suffered  to  absorb  them,  and  no  savage  race 
be  suffered  to  destroy  them.  We  never 
warned  them  that  the  duties  of  allegiance 


or  the  claims  to  protection  wcro  bound  by 
either  latitude  or  longitude ;  that  there  wore 
parallels  and  distances  beyond  which  wo 
demanded  no  submission,  aud  acknowledged 
no  reciprocal  obligations.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  always  proclaimed,  by  word  and 
action,  that  an  Englishman  at  the  Cape,  at 
the  Pole,  or  at  the  Antipodes,  was  as  much 
our  subject  and  our  care  as  when,  the  year 
before,  he  was  domiciled  in  Yorkshire  or  in 
Sussex,  and  we  cannot  at  our  pleasure 
change  our  maxims  of  policy,  or  divest  our- 
selves of  the  obligations  which  they  havo 
laid  upon  us.  If  we  were  to  withdraw  our 
aid  and  protection  from  our  various  colonies, 
what  could  prevent  our  Canadian  brethren 
from  being  violently  annexed  to  the  ambiti- 
ous and  unscrupulous  republic  at  their  side? 
What  could  save  Jamaica  from  becoming 
another  Ilayti,  and  our  West  Indian  islands 
from  being  devastated  by  a  war  of  colour, 
in  the  course  of  which,  probably,  every 
white  man  would  be  exterminated,  and 
every  germ  of  civilisation  trodden  out? 
What  could  hinder  a  similar  fate  from  over- 
taking the  50C0  Europeans,  who,  on  our 
guarantee,  have  settled  among  the  millkn 
and  a  half  of  Cingalese  1  What  would 
happen  at  the  Cape,  where  20,000  Britons 
would  be  matched  against  50,000  Dutch  and 
100,000  coloured  tribes?  Where  would  be 
the  security  of  the  20,000  whites  in  New 
Zealand  among  120,000  warlike  aborigines  1 
And  finally,  what  chance  would  there  be 
that  the  gold  of  Australia  would  not  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  Russia  or  of  France,  and 
that  our  brethren  there, — trained  to  free 
institutions,  and  passionately  attached  to 
individual  liberty,  and  secure,  under  our 
auspices,  of  both — would  not  become  the 
subjects  of  a  stern  despot,  and  a  half-civil- 
ized race  ? 

The  abandonment  of  our  colonies  is  a  sim- 
ple impossibility  :  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  it, 
and  would  be  so  even  if  such  a  catastrophe 
were  as  much  desired  by  them  as  it  is  tho 
fashion  for  some  foolish  individuals  to  assert. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  the  reverse  would  be 
nearer  the  truth.  Hear  what  Mr.  Wake- 
field, a  resident  in  more  than  one  colony, 
says  on  this  head : — 

"  He  was  not  aware  of  a  peculiarity  of  colo- 
nies, as  distinguished  from  dependencies  in 
general,  which  furnishes  another  reason  for 
wishing  that  they  should  belong  to  tho  empire — 
I  mean  the  attachment  of  colonies  to  their 
mother  country.  Without  having  lived  in  a 
colony — or,  at  any  rate,  without  having  a  really 
intimate  acquaintance  with  colonies,  which  only 
a  very  few  people  in  the  mother  country  have, 
or  can  have— it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  inten- 
sity of  colonial  loyality  to  tho  empire.  In  the 
colonies  of  Euglaud,  at  any  rate,  the  feeling  of 
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love  towards  England,  and  of  pride  in  belong-  i 
ing  to  her  empire,  is  more  than  a  sentiment ;  it  i 
is  a  sort  of  passion  which  all  the  colonists  feel,  , 
except  Milesian-Irish  emigrants.    In  what  it  , 
originates  I  cannot  say  :  perhaps  in  a  sympathy 
of  blood  or  race,  for  the  present  Anglo-Amen-  1 
can*  feel  in  their  heart's  core  tho  same  kind  of 
love  and  respect  for  England  that  we  English- 
men nt  home  feel  for  the  memory  of  Alfred  or 
Elizabeth  ;  but  whatever  be  its  cause.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  love  of  England  is  the  ruling  senti- 
ment of  English  colonies." — Art  of  cohniuition, 
p.  100. 

In  tho  second  place,  tho  desertion  of  our 
dependencies  is  forbidden  by  our  obligations 
to  the  nativo  races  they  contain.    In  appro- 
priating and  colonizing  these  territories,  we 
took  upon  ourselves  two  solemn  duties  ;  • 
Jirst,  to  protect  the  aborigines  against  the 
possible  cruelty  and  injustice  of  those  whom 
we  empowered  to  settle  among  them  ;  and 
secondly,  to  extend  to  them,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power,  such  civilisation  as  they  were 
capable  of  receiving.    How  imperfectly  we 
have  hitherto  performed  those  functions,  we 
are  but  too  conscious  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  now  absolve  ourselves  from 
them  altogether.    In  our  relations  with  sa- 
vage tribes,  we  are  strong,  and  can  therefore 
afford  to  bo  merciful  and  forbearing.  Un- 
supported colonists  would  bo  weak,  and 
therefore  might  be  barbarous  and  unrelent- 
ing.   Then  we  have  had  ample  proof  that 
tho  rough  settler^  in  a  new  and  distant  coun- 
try, away  from  the  restraints  of  public  opi- 
nion and  the  softening  influences  of  civilised 
life,  arc  apt  to  be  selfish,  grasping,  and  un- 
just ;  and,  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
a  feeble,  ignorant,  and  gullible  population, 
to  cheat,  bully,  and  oppress.    Against  this 
conduct  the  Homo  Government  ought  to 
exercise,  and  often  has  exercised,  a  salutary 
and  much  needed  check*    Again,  in  other 
cases,  as  tho  West  India  Islands  and  the 
Mauritius,  where  we  have  imported  a  sub- 
ject race,  and  placed  them  under  the  govern- 
ment of  our  own  people,  we  have  incurred  a 
still  deeper  obligation  of  protection  and  con- 
trol ;  and  to  surrender  our  imperial  func- 
tions in  such  instances  as  these,  would  be, 
as  Lord  Grey  well  says,  to  hand  over  the 
people,  without  check  or  guidance,  to  the 
tender  mercies  "  of  a  dominant  party,  often 
o."  a  dominant  minority."     What  would 
have  boen  the  prospects  and  position  of 
the  negro  race  in  the  West  Indies  had  those 
islands  become  independent  thirty  years 
ago,  and  thus  emancipated  from  the  influ- 

*  We  shall  have  to  notice  presently,  in  another 
division  of  our  subject,  several  occasions  in  which 
the  Home  Government  has  been  called  on  to  inter- 
fere, and  has  interfered  with  advantage. 


Aug. 

ence  exercised  over  the  planters  by  British 
philanthropy  and  the  British  Government  ? 
Colonies  with  a  mud  population,  whether 
the  aborigines  predominated  or  not,  we 
could  nut,  therefore,  conscientiously  resign. 
Our  departure  would  be  the  signal  fur  a 
strife  of  races,  in  which  victory  on  either 
side  would  be  nearly  equally  disastrous ; 
and  years  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  in 
which  millions  of  property  would  be  anni-  . 
hilated,  many  seeds  of  good  destroyed,  and 
all  the  elements  of  civilisation  thrown  back 
for  generations,  would  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  such  a  baso  betrayal  of  our  trust ; 
and  whether  the  struggle  ended  in  the  ex- 
termination of  the  superior  race,  or  the  sub- 
jugation and  slavery  of  the  inferior,  we 
should  44  have  been  verily  guilty  concerning 
our  brother." 

Lastly,  In  the  interests  of  the  human  race 
at  large,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  high  ci- 
vilisation, it  is  of  tho  greatest  importance 
that  the  connexion  between  great  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonics  should  be  as  prolonged 
and  as  close  as  possible.    It  is,  we  think 
from  no  impulse  of  national  self-glorification, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  a  sober  and  dispas- 
sionate judgment,  that  we  venture  to  believo 
our  peculiar  form  of  civilisation — including 
in  that  word  civil  polity,  mind,  manners, 
morals,  literature,  and  religion — the  loftiest, 
the  solidest,  the  most  prolific,  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.    The  old  Greek  type 
was  more  fully  developed  in  some  direc- 
tions, and  was  perhaps  more  perfect  within 
its  own  range.    Tho  French  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  had  a  higher  polish,  and  a  more 
sparkling  brilliancy  ;  but  it  was  unsound 
and  hollow,  and  did  not  penetrate  below 
the  surface  of  the  nation,  nor  beyond  the 
husk  and  rind  of  the  man.    The  civilisation 
of  Switzerland  and  Norway  presents  several 
points  to  admire,  and  some,  perhaps,  to 
envy  ;  but  it  is  neither  as  elevated  nor  as 
expansive  as  our  own.    Thero  is  much  in 
the  English  character  to  bo  amended  and 
developed,  and  time  and  thought  are  doing 
this  work  fast.    There  is  much  in  English 
institutions  to  be  purified  and  perfected,  and 
mature  experience  and  zealous  intention 
have  harnessed  themselves  together  to  tho 
task  ;  and,  taking  ourselves  and  our  polity 
as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
.  the  progress  and  welfare  of  humanity  in  its 
highest  phase  will  be  best  served  by  tho 
spread  of  English  civilisation  over  the  globe. 
But  some  of  the  nobler  elements  of  this  civili- 
sation have  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  to  be 
submerged,  and  to  die  out,  when  it  is  trans- 
planted to  a  new  world  :  its  chivalry  fades 
away  ;  its  refinement  is  rubbed  off  in  the 
rough  struggle  for  existenco  and  success  in 
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life  ;  its  loftier  aims  are  merged  in  its 
lower  necessities  ;  its  standard  falls,  and  it 
assumes  gradually  a  coarser  and  inferior 
type.    Something  of  all  this  is  inevitable: 
but  the  evil  is  one  to  be  recognised,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  to  bo  warded  off.    We  must 
swim  against  the  stream,  not  helplessly  and 
contentedly  float  down  it.    Now,  as  long 
as  the  standard  can  bo  kept  up,  its  reqire- 
mcnts  may  in  timo  be  recovered  ;  as  long 
&3  the  ship  retains  hold  of  her  moorings,  the 
tide  may  turn  and  strain  hor,  but  she  docs 
not  go  quite  adrift.    Public  opiuion  is  the 
great  guard  and  check  of  all  communities. 
If  that  public  opinion  is  formed  wholly  by 
and  within  themselves,  it  will  partake  of 
their  downward  tendencies  ;  it  will  sink 
and  spoil  with  them  ;  it  will  lose  its  quick 
sense  of  the  right  and  tho  refined  as  they 
do.    But  if  they  continue  to  form  a  part  of 
a  nation  more  advanced  and  more  consoli- 
dated than  themselves,  public  opinion  will 
bo  created  and  guided  by  tho  joint  action 
of  both  communities  ;  and,  as  tho  higher 
will  always  be  admired  and  respected  by 
the  lower,  it  must  in  the  end  exercise  the 
paramount  influence  and  give  the  prevailing 
tone.    It  is  not  that  society  in  tho  colonies 
will  ever  be  so  refined,  or  the  intellectual 
and  moral  atmosphere  be  so  high,  as  in  the 
mother  country  ;  but  the  latter  will  give 
the  standard  to  which  the  former  will  as- 
pire :  the  estimate  of  what  is  gentlemanly 
in  manners,  correct  in  conduct,  and  worthy 
in  literature,  will  be  formed,  not  according 
to  the  average  of  Sydney,  or  Quebec,  or 
Wellington,  but  according  to  that  of  Lon- 
don.   Our  refinement  will  check  and  shame 
their  roughness  ;  our  sense  of  honour  will 
modify  their  "  smartness  ;"  our  modera- 
tion will  control  and  sober  their  irrational 


raises,  of  betraying  confidence,  of  unscrupulous- 
ly sacrificing  all  other  numbers  to  '  number 
one.'*  In  colonics,  such  conduct  is  commonly 
termed  clever,  cute,  dexterous.  In  this  country 
it  is  called  dishonourable.  Th?  honourable  co- 
lonists who  strongly  disapprove  of  such  conduct, 
more  especially  if  they  are  recent  emigrants  of 
tho  better  order,  often  call  it  '  colonial '  For 
tho  growth  of  honour,  in  a  word,  the  colonies 
are  not  a  very  congenial  soil.  Neither  is  know- 
ledge successfully  cultivated  there.  ...  In 
hanlly  any  colony  can  you  manage,  without 
great  difficulty,  to  give  your  eon  what  is  esteem- 
ed a  superior  education  here ;  and  in  all  colo- 
nies, the  sons  of  many  of  the  first  people  are 
brought  up  in  a  wild  unconsciousness  of  their 
own  intellectual  degradation. 

"  Colonial  manners  are  hardly  better  than 
morals,  being  slovenly,  coarse,  and  often  fitr 
from  decent,  even  in  the  higher  ranks.  I  mean 
in  comparison  with  the  manners  of  the  higher 

ranks  here  In  none  of  the  colonies 

does  religion  exercise  the  sort  of  influence  which 
it  exercises  here  upon  the  morals,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  manners  of  those  classes  which 
we  consider  the  best  informed  and  best  behaved 
— that  is,  the  most  respectable  classes  in  this 
country,  or  those  whot>o  conduct,  knowledge, 
and  manners  constitute  the  type  of  those  of 
the  nation.  Let  mo  endeavour  to  make  my 
meaning  clear  by  an  illustration.  Think  of 
some  ono  of  your  friends  who  never  goes  to 
church  except  for  form's  sake,  who  takes  the 
House  of  Commons'  oath  •  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,'  as  Edward  Gibbon  took  it,  but  who 
has  a  nice  senso  of  honour  ;  who  is,  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  as  honourable  a  fellow  as  ever  lived, 
where  did  he  get  this  sense  of  honour  from  ? 
Ho  knows  nothing  about  whero  he  got  it  from  : 
but  it  really  camo  to  him  from  chivalry ;  and 
chivalry  came  from  religion.  He  would  not  do 
to  anybody  anything  which  ho  thinks  he  should 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  if  somebody  did  it 
to  him:  he  iB  almost  a  Christian  without  know- 
ing it.  Men  of  this  sort  are  rare,  indeed,  in  the 
colonies.  Take  another  case — that  of  an  Eng- 
lish matron,  whose  purity,  delicacy,  and  charity 


viole- 


nce ; — and  thus  the  energy  and  vigour  of  mind  you  can  trace  to  the  operation  of  rch- 


of  a  fresh  young  life  may  be  tempered  and 
raised  by  being  linked  to  the  qualities  be- 
longing to  an  elder  social  condition,  and  a 
type  of  character  higher  and  firmer  than 
either  separately  could  have  attained  may- 
be the  result. 

The  following  pictures  of  colonial  society 
and  colonial  politics,  by  one  who  knows 
both  well,  will  help  to  explain  thoso  points 
on  which  we  think  that  tho  metropolitan 
connexion  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  modifying 
and  beneficial  influence : — 


"The  colonial  soil  everywhere  seems  highly 
favourable  to  tho  growth  of  conduct  which, 
without  being  criminal  according  to  law,  is  very 


gious  influences.    Such  beings  are  as  rare  in 
the  colonies,  as  men  with  that  sense  of  honour 
which  amounts  to  goodness." — [  H'ukeftel  t's  Art 
\  of  Colonization,  pp.  150-153.] 

Again,  the  same  witness  says  :— 

«'  Colonial  party-politics  are  remarkable  for 
the  factiousness  and  violenco  of  politicians  the 
prevalence  of  demagoguism,  the  roughness  and 
even  brutality  of  the  newspapers,  the  practice, 
in  carrying  on  public  differences,  of  making 
war  to  tho  knife,  and  always  striking  i>t  the 

heart  When  colonists  differ  on 

such  a  point,  for  example,  as  the  amount  of 
a  proposed  import  duty,  or  the  direction  of  a 
road,  both  sides  treat  the  question  as  if  it  were 
one  of  life  and  death  ;  and.  instead  of  ccmpro- 


much  ohjeoted  to  by  the  better  sort  of  peoplo  in  mising  their  difference,  or  giving  a  quiet  victory 
this  country.  I  mean  all  those  acts  which,  in  to  tho  preponderating  weight  of  votes  or  inllu- 
Upper  Canada  and  the  state  of  New  York,  are  j 

called  '  smart  conduct which  consist  in  taking  •  See  Mrs.  Moodie's  "  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush," 
advantage  or  over-reaching,  of  forgetting  pro-  I  for  many  curious  and  disgusting  exemplifications. 
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ence,  they  instantly  set  about  tearing  each  i 
ather  to  pieces  with  tongue  and  pen,  after  the  I 
manner  of  the  late  Daniel  0*Conncll.    A  coin-  j 
list  Who  meddled  with 'public  matters  should! 
Iiave  a  skin  of  impenetrable  thickness.    .    .    .  j 
But  it  is  not  the  skin  alone  that  suffers.  Fre- 
quent scarification  renders  most  colonial  skins  j 
so  impenetrably  thick  that  the  utmost  vitupe- 
ration makes  hardly  any  impression  upon  them. 
Recourse  is  therefore  had  to  something  sharper 
than  Billingsgate.    It  is  a  general  custom  in 
the  colonies,  when  your  antagonist  withstands 
abuse,  to  hurt  him  seriously  if  you  can,  and 
tow  to  do  him  a  mortal  injury,  either  in  order 
to  carry  your  point,  or  to  punish  him  for  having 

carried  his  If  two  settlers  disagree 

about  a  road  or  a  water-course,  they  will  attack 
each  other's  credit  at  the  bank,  rake  up  oply 
old  stories  about  each  other,  get  two  newspa- 
pers to  be  the  instruments  of  their  bitter  ani- 
mosity, perhaps  ruin  each  other  in  desperate 
litigation.  Colonists  at  varianco  resemble  the 
Kilkenny  cats."*— [Wahfieltl,  pp.  185-189.] 

Now,  it  will  perhaps  bo  objected,  that  if 
this  is  a  true  picture  of  the  prevalent  tone 
of  social  life  in  the  Colonies  as  they  exist 
at  present,  the  connexion  with  the  parent- 
state  has  not  done  much  for  them  in  the 
way  of  elevation  and  refinement,  and  does 
not  hold  out  much  promise  of  a  more  pow- 
erful or  salutary  influence  for  the  future. 
Hut  there  are  several  reasons  why  we  should 
not  measure  our  expectations  of  prospec- 
tive good  altogether  by  the  past.  In  the 
first  place,  intercourse  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonics  is  every  day  be- 
coming closer  and  more  rapid.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  officials  whom  wc  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  tending  out,  and  who,  from 
their  position,  must  to  a  certain  extent  give 
the  tone  to  the  colonists,  and  bo  to  them  the 
standard  of  metropolitan  manners  and  eon- 
duct,  have  not  till  recently  been  generally 
qualified  to  raise  or  purify  that  tone  or  that 
standard.  For  years  we  allowed  ourselves 
the  condemnable  and  fatal  license  of  pro- 
viding in  our  distant  dependencies  for  those 
whose  character  forbade  us  to  provide  for 
them  at  home ;  and  a  sad  list  might  be 
made  out  of  scandalous  or  incompetent  ap- 

*  See  for  a  confirmation  of  all  this,  Tremenheere's 
Notes  on  the  United  States  and  Canada,  pp.  '221  and 
233. 

u  The  colonics  [observes  Adam  Smith]  would  in 
point  of  happiness  and  tranquility  gain  considerably 
by  a  utuVm  with  Great  Britain.    It  would  at  least 
deliver  them  from  those  rancorous  and  virulent  fac- 
tions which  are  inseparable  from  small  democra- 
cies, and  which  have  so  frequently  divided  the  affec- 
tions of  their  people  and  disturbed  the  tranquility  of ! 
Iheir  governments,  in  their  form  so  nearly  democrati-  j 
cal.    Jh  tht  catf  of  a  loial  separation  from  Great  Bri-  I 
lain,  which  unless  prevented  by  a  union  of  this  kind 
seems  very  likely  to  take  place,  thou  factions  irould  \ 
Itivnu-  ten  times  more  virulent  than  ever." — [Wea/thl 
of  Rations,  Book  v.,  chap.  3  ]  ' 


pointments,  which  could  not  but  tend  to 
lower,  instead  of  raising,  the  tone  of  colonial 
society.  The  same  remark  will  apply  in  ft 
modified  form  to  the  independent  class  who 
went  out  as  settlers.  These  used  compara- 
tively seldom  to  belong  to  the  educated 
ranks,  or  where  they  did,  thoy  were  too 
often  the  tainted  and  excluded  members  of 
those  ranks.  Of  late  years  all  this  is  chang- 
ed. Official  appointments  to  high  colonial 
posts  are  made  with  care  and  conscientious- 
ness; a  far  higher  description  of  emigrants 
go  out ;  greater  provision  than  formerly  has 
been  made  both  for  education  and  religion ; 
and  the  better  sort  of  settlers  are  more  and 
more  summoned  to  take  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  adopted  country.  The  in- 
fluence which,  under  a  lax  and  bad  system, 
we  have  exercised  over  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  our  colonies,  is  no  test 
of  that  which  we  shall  exercise,  now  that 
wc  are  acting  on  better  principles,  according 
to  a  stricter  sense  of  duty,  and  under  the 
vigilance  of  a  far  more  active  and  efficient 
public  opinion.  The  closer  the  tie  between 
the  two  countries  can  be  drawn,  the  less  pos- 
sible will  abuses  become,  and  the  more  will 
the  prevalent  feelings,  taste,  and  conduct  of 
the  colonists  assimilate  to  those  of  the  bet- 
ter classes  in  the  old  world.  As  wealth  in- 
creases and  population  becomes  denser,  a 
leisure  class  will  spring  up  there  as  here ; 
that  leisure  class  will,  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, become  tho  educated  and  the 
governing  class;  as  such  it  will  set  the 
fashion,  give  the  tone,  prescribe  the  stand- 
ard, to  the  community  at  large;  and  that 
tone,  that  fashion,  that  standard,  it  will  in- 
fallibly draw  from  the  mother  country,  both 
in  virtue  of  the  perpetual  influx  of  new  blood 
it  will  receive  from  thence — an  influx  that 
will  accelerate  as  colonial  society  becomes 
more  similar  to  that  at  home,  and  therefore 
more  attractive  to  the  emigrant — and  in 
virtue  of  a  custom  which  prevails  so  widely 
in  the  French  colonies,  and  used  to  do 
among  the  wealthier  planters  in  our  own 
West  Indies,  of  sending  their  children  home 
for  education.  But  if  the  political  connex- 
ion between  Great  Britain  and  her  depend- 
cics  were  to  be  widely  severed,  ev  ery  year 
would  see  the  gulf  between  them  wid'er  and 
the  divergence  greater,  socially,  morally,  and 
intellectually ;  the  lowering,  coarsening, 
hardening,  materializing  tendencies  of  a  new 
state  would  operate  unchecked  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations  the  high-minded, 
polished,  chivalric,  and  religious  Englishman 
would  be  no  more  recognisable  in  the  rough, 
strong,  uncultivated  boor  of  Australia  or 
New  Brunswick,  than  ho  now  is  in  the  re- 
lapsed savage  of  Texas  or  Alabama,  who 
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brawls  in  the  senate-house,  stabs  over  the 
counter,  first  quarrels  with,  then  invades, 
then  annexes  an  unoffending  neighbour,  owns 
no  coutrol  but  that  of  keener  subtilty,  or 
more  merciless  force,  and  sets  at  defiance  all 
the  efforts  of  the  central  government  aud  of 
his  more  civilised  countrymen  to  prevent 
him  from  disgracing  irretrievably  the  hon- 
our of  their  common  name.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, wo  maintain  unbroken  our  colonial 
empire — maintain  it,  not  by  force  or  by  the 
high  hand  of  a  despotic  will,  but  by  such  a 
course  of  wise  and  just  policy  as  would 
make  it  madness  even  to  wish  for  separation 
— we  have  a  prospect  before  us  that  may 
well  gladden  the  heart  of  the  philanthropic 
and  aspiring  statesman,  and  may  raise  poli- 
tics almost  into  poetry, — a  series  of  new 
Englands  rising  up  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  younger,  fresher,  richer,  stronger  than 
the  old  one — aiding  her,  loving  her,  bound 
to  her,  surrounding  her  venerable  age  with 
their  youthful  energies ;  imbued  with  her 
literature,  guided  by  her  science,  drinking  at 
the  fountain  of  her  maturer  wisdom,  bowing 
at  tho  shrine  of  her  purer  taste  ;  taught  by 
her  experience,  warned  by  her  mistakes, 
avoiding  her  saddest  failures,  emulating  and 
surpassing  her  most  glorious  achievements; 
happy  in  a  far  brighter  climate,  favoured 
with  a  far  richer  soil,  carrying  down  to  dis- 
tant ages  all  of  us  that  is  worthy  to  survive, 
and  carrying  it  amended  by  the  transfer — 

"  Our  younger  selves  re-formed  in  finer  clay." 

The  second  great  question  into  which  our  [ 
subject  divided  itself — the  principles,  name- 1 
ly,  which  should  regulate  the  relation  bo-  J 
tween  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies — has 
been  somewhat  forestalled  in  our  preceding 
remarks.  Nevertheless,  it  needs  further 
elucidation.  It  is  far  from  being  as  simple 
and  clear  as  many  of  our  colonial  reformers 
are  accustomed  to  represent  it.  "  Emanci- 
pate your  colonics,"  said  Bentham.  "  Give 
them  representative  constitutions,  and  let 
them  govern  themselves,"  urges  Mr.  Cobden. 
"Separate  by  a  trenchant  line  of  demarca- 
tion imperial  from  colonial  concerns,"  says 
Sir  W.  Molesworth,  "  and  confine  your  in- 
terference and  control  to  the  former."  These 
several  rules  sound  very  specific  and  easy  ; 
but  as  soon  as  wo  proceed  to  the  application 
of  them,  we  find  unforeseen  perplexities  and 
difficulties  which  meet  us  on  the  very  thresh- 
old. Wo  discover  that  we  have  colonios 
which  it  would  be  criminal  to  emancipate 
or  cast  off:  wo  perceive  that  in  other  oases 
it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  and  folly 
to  hand  them  over  to  any  form  of  parliamen- 
tary self-government:  wo  are  met  and 


baffled  by  questions  of  w  Inch  no  ingenuity 
can  satisfactorily  pronounce,  whether  they 
concern  the  colonies  only,  *>r  tlie  empire. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  contort  t  >  discard 
reliance  on  these  plausible  and  tempting 
formulas,  at:d  go  a  little  more  deeply  into 
the  discussion.  As  wo  do  this,  we  shall  liud, 
wo  believe,  three  great  principles  which 
should  be  kept  in  view  as  guides, — respect- 
ing the  precise  time  and  degree  for  the  ap- 
plication of  w  hich,  however,  no  definite  rules 
can  bo  laid  down,  and  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  which  must  inevitably  be  left  much 
to  the  discretion  of  the  minister  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  hour. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  obvious  that 
in  the  relation  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  dependencies,  the  duty  of  protection 
und  the  right  of  control  must  be  correlative. 
If  wo  arc  to  defend  our  colonies,  we  must 
as  a  matter  of  simple  necessity  and  justice, 
be  permitted  to  guide,  govern,  and  restrain 
them.  If  wo  are  bound  to  stand  between 
them  and  foreign  aggression,  we  must  be  able 
also  to  withhold  them  from  provoking  that 
aggression.  If  we  are  bound  to  protect 
them  from  assault  and  extermination  by 
savage  tribes  whose  territory  they  have  en- 
grossed and  appropriated,  we  are  equally 
bound  to  watch  that  they  do  not  righteously 
incur  their  fate  by  encroachment  and  in- 
justice, or  positively  invite  it  by  consum- 
mate folly.  We  cannot  with  any  of  our  off- 
sets abide  by  such  a  one-sided  bargain,  as  to 
leave  them  freedom  to  act  as  they  please, 
combined  with  the  right  to  throw  on  us  the 
consequences  of  their  actions.  Where  tho 
responsibility  is  accepted  there  the  power 
must  lie.  Let  us  adduce  one  or  two  illus- 
trations which  bear  upon  tho  case.  I^ast 
year  the  colonists  of  Newfoundland  got  into 
a  disputo  with  tho  fishermen  of  the  United 
StatoB  as  to  the  respective  limits  of  their 
right  of  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
elsewhere.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
claims  of  the  colonists  were  legally  just ;  but 
they  were  disposed  to  enforce  them  with  a 
high  hand  and  in  a  hasty  manner,  which 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  bring  about  a 
serious  collision,  and  perhaps  a  war,  with  so 
tenacious  and  touchy  a  people  as  the  Ameri- 
cans. Of  such  a  war  it  is  evident  that  we 
should  have  had  to  bear  tho  chief  brunt  and 
burden  ;  it  was  therefore  quite  essential  that 
the  power  of  controlling  the  peremptory 
action  of  our  own  subjects,  and  the  conduct 
of  tho  negot  iations  by  which  the  disputo  was 
to  bo  quelled  or  arranged,  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  mother  country,  both  as 
being  more  likely  to  calculate  the  cost  of  a 
quarrel,  and  as  more  able  to  maintain  that 
firm  yet  placable  temper  by  which  a  quarrel 
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could  be  best  avoided.  In  the  case  of  our 
Now  Zealand  wars,  too,  it  is  evident  that  we 
could  not,  consistently  either  with  conscien- 
tiousness or  common  sense,  have  supported 
our  countrymen  against  the  natives,  unless 
we  had  both  reserved  to  ourselves  and  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  controlling  and  undo- 
ing those  injustices  and  encroachments  as 
regarded  the  acquisition  of  land,  which,  how- 
ever technically  correct,  had  still  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives,  naturally  and  rightly,  all  the 
appearance  and  substance  of  flagrant  and 
scandalous  iniquity.  Nor  could  the  (Jape 
colonists  have  called  upon  us  with  any  shew 
of  justice  to  support  the  expenditure  "of  life 
and  treasure  which  have  fallen  to  our  lot  in 
three  successive  Caflre  wars,  if  we  had  not 
sanctioned  many  and  directed  some  of  the 
proceedings  out  of  which  those  wars  natural- 
ly sprung.*  The  principle  holds  good  in  all 
cases.  If  our  Colonists  claim  the  privileges 
of  British  citizens,  they  must  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  British  subjects.  The  claim 
and  the  obligation  must  always  be  reciprocal. 
As  the  one  is  relaxed,  the  other  must  bo 
gradually  foregone.  As  colonies  attain  more 
and  more  perfectly  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, they  must  take  upon  themselves  more 
and  more  completely  the  burden  of  self 
maintenance  and  self-protection.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  well  laid  down  as  the  basis  of 
our  future  colonial  policy  in  one  of  Lord 
Grey's  dispatehes  to  Lord  Elgin,  dated 
March  14,  1  Sol. 

"  Canada  (in  common  with  tho  other  British 
Provinces  in  North  America)  now  possesses  in 
the  most  ample  and  complete  manner  in  which 
it  is  possible  that  she  should  enjoy  it,  the  ad- 
vantage of  Rclf-government  in  all  that  relates  to 
her  internal  uffairs.  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  this  advantage  ought  to  carry 
with  it  corresponding  responsibilities,  and  that 
the  time  is  now  come  when  tho  people  of  Canada 
must  he  called  upon  to  take  upon  themselves  a 
larger  share  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  of 
the  expenses  which  are  incurred  on  their  ac- 
count and  for  their  advantage.  Of  these  ex- 
penses, by  far  the  heaviest  charge  which  falls 
upon  this  country  is  that  incurred  for  the  mili- 
tary protection  of  tho  province.  Regarding 
Canada  as  a  most  important  and  valuable  part 
of  the  Kmpire,  and  believing  tho  maintenance 
of  the  connexion  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colony  to  bo  of  tho  highest  advantage 
to  both,  it  is  far  from  being  the  view  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  the  general  military 
power  of  the  Kmpire  is  not  to  be  used  in  the 
protection  of  this  part  of  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions. Hut  looking  to  the  rapid  progress  which 
Canada  is  now  making  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, and  to  the  prosperity  which  she  at  this 
moment  enjoys,  it  is  the  conviction  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government,  that  it  is  only  due  to  the 

*  See  Lord  Grey"*  Colonial  Policy,  ii.  24S-202. 


people  of  this  country,  that  they  should  now  be 
relieved  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  charge 
which  has  hitherto  been  imposed  upon  them, 
fur  tho  protection  of  a  colony  now  well  able  to 
do  much  towards  protecting  itself. 

In  adopting  this  principle,  I  need  hardly 
observe  to  you.  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  merely  be  reverting  to  the  former  colo- 
nial policy  of  this  country.  You  are  well  aware 
that,  up  to  tho  period  of  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  then  Hritish  Colonies  which 
now  form  the  United  States,  as  well  as  tho  West 
Indian  Colonies,  were  required  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  principal  share  of  the  burden  of 
their  own  protection,  and  even  to  contribute  to 
tho  military  operations  undertaken  to  extend 
tho  colonial  possessions  of  the  Hritish  Crown. 
The  North  American  Colonies  defended  them- 
selves almost  entirely  from  the  fierce  Indian 
tribes,  by  which  their  infant  communities  were 
frequently  imperilled,  and  furnished  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  the  force  by  which  the 
contest  of  British  power  with  that  of  France  was 
maintained  on  the  continent  of  America ;  and 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  did  not,  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  make  less  exertions." — Co/.  Pol, 
vol  i.  pp.  200,  201. 

This  last  paragraph  suggests  to  our  con- 
sideration the  question — one  of  the  knottiest 
that  can  be  presented  to  us  for  solution — 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  all  dealings  with 
the  native  races  who  inhabit  our  colonies 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Parent  State,  or 
should  be  left  to  the  settlers  themselves, 
unaided  and  uncontrolled.  And  this,  again, 
opens  the  still  wider  subject  of  our  right  to 
take  possession  of  uncivilized  territories,  and 
to  expose  the  native  races  to  the  fate  which 
seems  all  but  inevitably  to  await  them, 
whenever  barbarism  comes  into  contact  with 
civilisation,  or  when  a  higher  and  a  lower 
form  of  civilisation  are  brought  into  juxta- 
position. Wo  cannot  discuss  these  ques- 
tions fully,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  each.  It  seems  to  be  established 
by  nearly  all  experience  that  wherever 
savage  and  civilized  tribes  come  into  con- 
tact, they  come  into  collision  also.  For 
them,  vicinity  unavoidably  signifies  antag- 
onism. Wherever  they  live  side  by  sido, 
the  savage  tribes  invariably  die  out.  They 
do  so  whether  they  are  hunters,  shepherds, 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  or  fishermen.  They 
do  so  whether  they  are  treated  with  cruelty 
and  injustice,  or  with  comparative  fairness 
and  mildness.  They  do  so  whether  they 
resist  or  whether  they  submit.  If  they 
resist,  they  are  defeated  and  exterminated  : 
if  they  submit  and  endeavour  to  become 
civilized,  and  to  adopt  the  habits  of  their 
superior  visitants,  they  are  inevitably  beaten 
in  the  competition,  and  gradually  compress- 
ed out  of  existence.  If  they  are  hunters, 
they  sell  some  of  their  land ;  their  hunting 
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rounds  arc  curtailed  ;  their  game  retires 
efore  the  face  of  cultivation  and  of  cultiva- 
ted man  ;  and  they  arc  driven  farther  and 
farther  hack  into  the  wilderness,  till  the 
supply  of  food  fails  them,  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  animals  they  feed  upon,  become 
extinct.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  I?ed  Indians 
of  North  America. — If  they  arc  fishermen, 
they  are  unable  to  sustain  the  competition 
with  the  superior  implements,  and  the  more 
scientific  skill  of  the  European ;  and  the 
means  of  their  sustenance  aro  gradually  cut 
from  under  them.  If  they  are,  or  become 
cultivators,  settle  on  the  land,  and  assume 
the  habits  of  the  civilized  settlers,  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  extract  from  their 
portion  of  soil  the  same  amount  of  susten- 
ance as  their  European  neighbour ;  they 
have  not  his  resources,  his  ambition,  his 
unfailing  industry,  his  assiduous  persever- 
ance ;  they  grow  poor  as  he  grows  rich ; 
they  become  necessitous,  embarrassed,  sell 
or  mortgage  their  property,  and  in  the  end 
disappear  or  sink  into  a  kind  of  serfdom. 
If,  like  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  they 
are  gentle,  inoffensive  children  of  nature, 
living  on  fruits,  basking  in  the  sun,  M  sport- 
ing in  the  tepid  wave,"  they  are  speedily 
absorbed  by  the  fiercer  energies  of  a  hardier 
and  more  enduring  race.  If  they  live  side 
by  side  with  us,  they  contract  our  vices  and 
incur  our  diseases,  without  either  the  mental 
or  moral  vigour  which  modify  and  check 
the  action  of  these  destroying  causes  among 
ourselves.  Some  tribes  become  extinct 
through  the  small-pox;  others  die  away 
through  drunkenness.  If  their  pursuits  are 
pastoral,  like  the  Caffres,  they  necessarily 
come  into  hostile  collision  with  the  colonists 
who  settle  in  their  territories;  the  cattle  of 
the  respective  parties  stray  across  each 
other's  boundaries,  and  have  to  be  reclaim- 
ed ;  reciprocal  damage  leads  to  mutual 
retaliation  ;  cattle-breeding  naturally  leads 
to  cattle-stealing,  and  the  aggression  is 
generally  on  the  sido  of  the  less  successful 
and  therefore  more  envious  savage ;  aggres- 
sion and  robbery,  of  course,  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  must  be  severely  punished — 
hence  border  forays,  breaking  of  treaties,  and 
bloody  wars,  in  which  the  savage  must 
necessarily  be  defeated,  and  in  the  end  be 
driven  back,  dispossessed,  and  crushed.  This 
is  the  constant  history  of  all  European  colo- 
nisation of  wild  lands. 

Nor  is  the  process  much  varied,  or  its 
ultimate  issue  less  certain,  though  it  may  be 
somewhat  slower,  even  when  the  warmest 
aud  sineerest  efforts  of  the  mother  country 
are  directed  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
.  borigines,  and  to  treat  them  as  religion  and 
jumanity  prescribe.    The  law  which  ordains 


that  the  inferior  shall  give  way  to  the  supe- 
rior race — that  the  weak  shall  sink  before 
the  strong — that  the  savage  shall  retire 
before  the  civilized  man — appears  to  be, 
strictly  speaking,  a  law  of  nature,  which  no 
efforts  of  ours  can  prevent  from  operating. 
Unless  we  were  to  forbid  colonizing  altoge- 
ther, we  cannot  hinder  the  native  from  sell- 
ing his  land  to  the  settler  for  what  he  deems 
a  full  and  liberal  equivalent,  lie  has  un- 
bounded acres — more  than  ho  needs ;  why 
should  he  not  alienate  a  small  portion  of  them 
for  the  luxuries,  comforts,  arms,  and  tools 
which  ho  desires  ?  We  may  insist  upon 
some  portion  being  reserved  ;  we  may  se- 
cure him  a  locus  pocniteniias  ;  we  may  be 
vigilant  to  ensure  that  he  shall  understand 
the  nature  of  the  bargain  he  is  making ;  we 
may  even  interfero  to  obtain  for  him  a 
higher  price  than  he  himself  in  his  ignorance 
(or  rather  in  his  estimate  so  different  from 
:  ours)  would  have  demanded ;  we  may  be 
scrupulous,  before  ratifying  the  unequal  sale, 
to  ascertain  the  title  of  tho  seller — as  far  as 
any  savage  can  havo  a  title  to  any  land,  in 
our  signification  of  the  term.  "But,  this 
done,  we  must  ratify  the  transaction,  and 
insist  on  its  being  righteously  adhered  to : 
wo  cannot  allow  the  native  afterwards  to 
plead  repentance,  and,  because  he  has  eaten 
or  lost  the  purchase-money,  to  wish  to  re- 
enter on  the  land  ho  had  sold.  Well,  when 
we  havo  done  this,  everything  else  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course:  the  more  necessitous 
the  savage  becomes,  the  more  land  is  ho 
willing  to  alienate ;  the  richer  the  settler 
gn>\vs,  the  more  land  is  he  able  to  buy  ;  the 
bargains  are  in  each  individual  case  benefi- 
cial to,  and  desired  by  both  parties  ;  both 
parties  are  free  agents  ;  on  what  principlo 
can  either  justice  or  humanity  interfere  to 
forbid  tho  banns  ?  A  position  once  gained, 
energy,  skill,  knowledge,  perseverance  do 
their  work,  and  reap  their  natural  reward; 
and  no  interference  can  prevent  them  from 
overpowering,  absorbing,  eating  up,  driving 
back,  and  (insensibly,  and  unwillingly  per- 
haps, but  inevitably)  treading  out  indolence, 
ignorance,  apathy"  and  feebleness.  If  we 
endeavour  to  educate  and  civilize  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitant  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing him  a  more  equal  competitor,  a  stronger 
and  more  competent  neighbour,  to  the  white 
colonist — we  do  not  control — we  seldom 
even  retard — the  operation  of  the  natural 
law ;  we  only  succeed  in  changing  tho  form 
of  the  strucsrle  from  one  between  civilisation 
and  barbarism,  to  one  between  a  perfect  and 
an  imperfect  civilisation ;  and  tho  final  issue 
is  not  less  certain  nor  less  sad* 

»  There  seem  to  be  two  exceptions  to  the  univer- 
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Such  Wing  the  state  of  the  case,  some  will  curse.    God  never  appointed  them  their 

be  disposed  to  question  our  right  to  colonize  destiny,  wrote  it  on  their  foreheads,  carved 

barbarous  countries,  to  purchase  the  lands  it  in  their  minds,  and  then  forbade  them  to 

of  the  aborigines,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  fulfil  it !    Who  can  believe  that  the  simple 

inevitable  consequences  of  vicinity  to  a  life  of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  or  the  scarcely 

superior  race.  We  cannot  accept  this  view,  higher  one  of  the  Mohican  or  the  Camanche, 
The  requirements  and  responsibilities  of  our  I  was  meant  to  be  perpetuated]    Had  such 


superiority  are  indeed  obvious  and  sacred : 
we  are  bound  not  to  cheat  nor  to  oppress; 
we  are  bound  in  all  our  intercourse  to  be 
just,  lenient,  long-enduring,  and  forbearing ; 
as  we  are  strong,  we  must  be  merciful ;  as 
we  are  wise,  wo  must  be  considerate  and 
scrupulous;  every  motive  of  equity,  human- 
ity, and  religion  forbids  us  to  use  our 
greater  knowledge  to  deceive,  or  our  heavier 
force  to  coerce.  We  are  bound  to  employ 
our  utmost  efforts  to  instruct,  to  improve,  to 
elevate  the  tribes  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact ;  but,  because  we  have  a  small  pros- 
pect of  doing  this  with  success,  we  must  not 
therefore  withdraw  from  the  contest:  we 
must  not  shrink  from  offering  thorn  the 
alternative  of  civilisation,  or — what  may 
follow  in  the  course  of  nature  God  never 
meant  that  hunters  and  nomads  should  mo- 
nopolize whole  continents  of  fertile  lands. 
God  never  purposed  that  men  should  remain 
hunters  and  nomads.  He  never  intended 
that  unimprovable  races  of  humanity  should 
play  "  dog-in-the-manger"  to  advancing  ones ; 
that  the  soft  Otahcitan,  the  savage  Fecjee, 
the  cunning  Bosjcsman,  the  wretched  Pa- 
puan, the  apathetic  Indian,  should  range 
without  check  or  change  over  some  of  the 
widest  and  richest  regions  of  the  earth, 
while  the  Greek,  the  Celt,  and  the  Saxon, — 
with  their  splendid  intellects,  their  noble 
aspirations,  their  glorious  literature,  their 
wondrous  science,  their  indomitablo  energies, 
their  perfectable  natures — should  be  com- 
pressed for  ever  into  the  smallest  and  bar- 
rencst  quarter  of  the  globe, — 

"  Reduced  to  nibble  at  their  narrow  cage," 

pent  up  within  boundaries  which  the  very 
expansiveness  of  their  capacities  renders 
yearly  more  and  more  inadequate,  and  which 
make  all  their  better  faculties — their  vigour, 
their  ambition,  and  their  power  of  progress 
longer  a  blessing  but  a  torment  and  a 


sality  of  this  rule — the  Negroes  and  the  Maories. 
But  wherever  the  negroes  are  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  whites,  they  exist  only  in  a  condi- 
tion of  servitude  or  inferiority:  and  though  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand  appear  by  official  accounts 
to  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  aptitude  for  civilized  life, 
and  a  disposition  to  settle  down  among  and  to  amal- 
gamate with  Europeans,  the  juxtaposition  has  not 
yet  been  of  long  enough  duration  to  enable  us  to 
regard  the  problem  of  their  ultimate  fate  as  solved. 
See  Lord  Grey't  Cot.  Pol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 19.— Dt$patch 
of  the  Governor. 


an  idea  been  early  adopted  and  righteously 
adhered  to,  whero  would  America— ay, 
where  would  Britain — have  been  now  ?  how 
could  civilisation  have  ever  spread  over  the 
world?  how  could  Progress,  which  is  the 
law  of  our  being,  ever  have  been  achieved  1 

"  No  !  we  rather  hold  it  better  men  should  per- 
ish one  by  one, 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like 
Joshua's  moon  on  Ajalon  ! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beckons :— forward, 
forward  let  us  range, 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the 
ringing  groves  of  change; 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep 
into  the  younger  day — 

Better  fifty  Meirs  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Ccthay'r 

The  almost  inevitable  fete  of  the  aborig- 
ines in  colonized  lands  being  such  as  we 
have  described,  the  question  next  presents 
itself,  whether  the  controversies  which  are 
certain  to  arise  between  the  two  races  ^hall 
be  left  to  the  management  of  the  settlors 
themselves,  or  shall  be  reserved  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  parent  state.  Under  which  sys- 
tem is  the  evolution  of  the  destined  issue 
most  likely  to  be  left  to  the  slow  operation 
of  natural  laws,  unhastened  by  violence  and 
crime?  Which  party  is  likely  to  adhere 
most  scrupulously  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  temper  justice  with  mercy  1 
Which  party  will  be  most  alive  to  a  high 
and  generous  sense  of  duty,  and  least  teua- 
eious  and  severe  in  the  rigid  assertion  of 
mere  legal  rights  ?  Under  which  system, 
finally,  will  fate  take  its  course  with  the 
least  amount  of  suffering  and  evil  to  the 
doomed  race?  The  first  system  was  the 
one  adopted  iu  our  early  colonization — the 
latter  is  the  one  which  our  keener  feeling  of 
responsibility  has  brought  into  favour  in 
more  recent  years. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
and  the  decision  of  the  question  is  by  no 
means  easy.  On  the  one  hand  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  authorities  in  the  mother 
country  arc  free  from  the  temptations,  the 
irritating  collisions,  the  daily  conflicts  which 
arouse  the  passions  of  the  colonists,  disturb 
their  judgment,  and  warp  their  senso  of 
right ;  that  colonists  aro  generally  men  of 
rough  characters,  of  vehement  tempers,  of 
imperious  wills,  of  pushing,  encroaching,  ac- 
quisitive dipositions,  full  of  wild  energy, 
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and  accustomed  to  bear  down  all  opposi- 
tion ;  that  the  life  they  lead — which  is  spent 
in  overcoming  obstacles,  in  fighting  their 
way  against  impediments  and  barriers  of 
every  sort,  and  often  in  an  actual  struggle 
for  safety  and  existence — is  unfavourable  to 
a  clear  perception  or  a  ready  admission  of 
the  rights  of  others ;  and  that  men,  exas- 
perated by  hourly  strife  with  competitors 
aud  foes,  will  be  apt  to  magnify  their  wrongs, 
and  to  stretch  to  the  uttermost  the  privilege 
of  retaliation.  All  this  is  very  true  :  it  is 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  every  page  in 
tho  history  of  Spanish  dealings  with  Mexico 
and  tho  West  Indies,  of  Dutch  proceedings 
at  the  Cape,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  our 
own  dealings  with  the  Native  Americans, 
Tasmanians,  and  New  Zealanders.  And  we 
all  know  the  irresistiblo  tcudeticy  of  a  life 
of  hardship,  peril,  struggle,  and  adventure, 
to  make  men  selfish,  overbearing,  and  ag- 
gressive— fierce  in  the  assertion  of  their 
own  claims,  reckless  in  trampling  on  the 
duos  of  others.  But,  again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  first  settlers  in  a  barba- 
rous country  are  always  the  weaker  party; 
that  they  aro  in  tho  power  of  the  natives, 
whom  it  is  their  interest,  and  often  their  ne- 
cessity, to  conciliate  by  justice,  by  kind- 
ness, by  benefits ;  that  if  left  to  their  own 
strength  and  resources  alono  they  remain 
long  the  weaker  party,  and  are  made  to  feel 
that  their  safety  depends  on  their  good  be- 
haviour and  forbearance ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  know  that  they  are  backed  by 
the  whole  power  of  tho  parent  state,  they 
become  at  once  tho  stronger  party,  feel  that 
they  aro  so,  presume  upon  being  so,  tyran- 
nize, encroach,  and  despoil  at  pleasure.  But 
the  control  which  the  home  authorities  can 
exercise  over  the  intercourse  of  the  settlers 
with  the  native  tribes  is  in  general  feeble 
and  uncertain,  and  not  always  judicious ; 
they  often  even  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
disputes  by  well-meant  but  unskilful  inter- 
ference. The  restraint,  therefore,  which  the 
mother  country  can  exercise  over  her  dis- 
tant settlers  is  imperfect  and  often  slight, 
while  the  sense  of  impunity  which  her  pro- 
tection conveys  is  real,  constant,  and  power- 
ful in  its  operation,  and  makes  her  children 
daring,  presuming,  and  unjust.  If  left  un- 
aided and  uncontrolled  to  deal  with  the  sav- 
age or  uncultured  tribes  around  them— con- 
scious that  they  must  bear  tho  burden  of 
their  own  sins  and  follies,  that  they  must 
defend  themselves  as  they  best  can  from  all 
tho  retaliation  they  brought  down,  that,  in  a 
word,  they  were  bound  over  to  good  beha- 
viour under  penalty  of  such  fearful  suffering, 
and  such  absolute  extermination,  as  some- 
times overtook  the  early  colonists  of  North 


America — the  probability  is,  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  present  fear  would  bo  found 
more  effectual  than  that  of  the  distant  au~ 
thority.  Then  again,  if  the  colonists  had  to 
depend  upon  themselves  alone,  and,  what- 
ever calamities  threatened  them,  had  to  rely 
solely  on  their  own  skill,  their  own  good 
temper,  their  own  union,  they  would  take 
care  to  remain  in  a  more  compact  body 
than  at  present ;  they  would  not  venture  so 
far  into  the  wilderness;  they  would  not,  re- 
lying on  the  powerful  arm  and  the  formida- 
ble name  of  Britain,  scatter  themselves  as 
they  now  do  up* and  down  tho  enemy's 
country — easy  victims  and  irresistible  temp- 
tations to  hostility.  Tho  prosperity  and  se- 
curity of  the  colony  would  be  immensely 
increased  by  the  compelled  concentration  ot 
its  forces;  it  would  extend  its  boundaries 
only  as  it  multiplied  and  strengthened ;  and 
both  the  tranquillity  of  tho  mother  coun- 
try, and  tho  welfare  of  the  aborigines,  would 
be  greatly  promoted  thereby.  Had  the 
Cape  colonists  had  no  mother  country  to 
fall  back  upon,  no  exhaustless  imperial  ar- 
my which  they  knew  would,  in  the  final  re- 
sort, protect  their  property  and  avenge  their 
injuries,  they  never  would  have  contrived  to 
spread  themselves  as  they  have  dono  over 
the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  and  in  all 
probability  Caffrc  wars  would  have  been  un- 
heard of.  Nor  does  it  seem  just  to  bring 
down  upon  the  wretched  savages  the  wholo 
avenging  power  of  a  great  empire  to  punish 
them  for  conduct  which,  if  not  legal  or  per- 
missible, is  at  least  natural  and  venial ;  and 
tho  real  amount  of  provocation  and  extenu- 
ation of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  accu- 
rately to  estimate.  By  this  system  wo  con- 
vert an  insignificant  local  quarrel — perhaps 
a  mere  border  foray — into  a  tedious  and 
bloody  war ;  and  a  robbery  committed  on  a 
few  boors,  which  might  havo  been  appropri- 
ately punished  by  the  burning  of  a  kraal, 
becomes  an  insult  to  tho  majesty  of  Britain, 
which  can  only  bo  expiated  by  a  far  heavier 
vengeance,  and  a  far  wider  devastation. 
When  wo  cannot  effectually  prevent  our 
peoplo  from  invitiny  the  aggression  or  re- 
taliation of  their  barbarous  neighbour,  it 
does  not  seem  fair  that  they  should  havo 
the  power  of  dragging  us  into  their  petty 
and  unseemly  squabbles.  Moreover,  wo 
cannot  effectually  defend  them;  wo  cannot 
garrison  2000  milos  of  unprotected  frontier 
with  regiments  of  regular  troops  ;  we  may 
make  treaties  with  savages,  but  we  cannot 
enforce  them ;  and  the  end  of  nearly  every 
war  we  wage  with  such  unworthy  aud  im- 
practicable foes,  is  only  tho  acquisition  of  a 
still  larger  nominal  territory,  which  we  do 
not  want  aud  cannot  use,  aud  of  a  still  wider 
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frontier,  which  we  cannot  possibly  maintain 
or  guard.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
strongly  incline  to  the  conclusion,  that  if 
wo  were  to  say  to  all  British  subjects  who 
colonize  tho  territory  of  barbarous  tribes : 
"  Wo  will  defend  you  against  foreign  nations 
— you  must  defend  yourselves  against  the 
native  races:  what  you  bring  upon  your- 
selves, that  you  must  bear  yourselves  :  act 
as  you  think  best, — you  will  find  forbear- 
ance, gentleness,  and  justice  your  truest  pol- 
icy, we  have  no  doubt — but  look  to  no  aid 
from  us  :  we  will  exercise  no  control  and 
afford  you  no  assistance;" — if  this  language 
were  held,  and  had  always  been  held,  we 
believe  that  less  wrong  would  have  been  in- 
flicted, less  blood  shed,  less  injustice  done, 
and  less  encroachment  dared  than  under  the  i 
opposite  system  we  have  pursued — the  sys- 
tem, namely,  of  restraint  from  home,  which 
was  sometimes  mischievous  and  seldom 
more  than  nominal,  and  of  support  from 
home,  which  was  always  presumed  upon, 
generally  substantial,  and  enabling  and  en- 
couraging to  wrong.  The  whole  history  of 
the  Cape  Colony  since  it  came  into  our 
possession,  would,  we  think,  if  rightly  writ- 
ten, bear  out  this  doctrine 

II.  Tho  second  great  guiding  principle  of 
our  colonial  policy  should  undoubtedly  be  to 
prepare  our  dependencies  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  to  confer  upon  them  the  powers 
of  self-government  as  soon  and  as  fast  as 
they  become  fitted  to  exercise  them  ; — com- 
mencing with  municipal  institutions,  advanc- 
ing to  a  representative  system,  and  termi- 
nating in  such  completely  free  and  "  respon- 
sible government"  as  now  prevails  in  our 
most  forward  colony,  Canada,  Believing 
that  Parliamentary  government  —with  all 
its  clumsiness  and  all  its  faults,  with  its 
many  drawbacks  and  its  costly  price — is 
that  best  suited  for  developing  the  rr  sou-ces 
and  promoting  the  highest  civilisation,  if 
not  of  all  nations,  at  least  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  ; — satisfied,  too,  that  Englishmen 
will  never  be  contented  or  tranquil  under 
any  other, — we  hold  that  the  assimilation  of 
colonial  institutions  to  those  of  the  mother 
country  is  the  object  which  ought  to  be 
steadily  kept  in  view  and  perse veringly  fol- 
lowed out,  so  far  as  circumstances  make  it 
practicable. 

But  here,  again,  we  find  that  all  which  wc 
can  or  ought  to  do,  is  to  lay  down  a  prolific 
principle — not  to  enact  a  rigid  rule.  Some 
of  our  colonics  are  not  ripe  for  representa- 
tive government; — in  others  the  elements 
out  of  which  such  a  system  could  bo  con- 
structed do  not  exist ;  in  some  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  would  be  gross 


injustice  ;  in  others  again,  it  would  be  cer- 
tain ruin.  Thus  in  Western  Australia,  with 
its  4000  inhabitants  and  a  territory  of  a 
million  of  square  miles,  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment would  be  simply  inq>ossiblo  at 
present,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced 
when  the  increase  of  population  shall  havo 
supplied  tho  necessary  materials.  In  Cey- 
lon, where  5500  Europeans  (many  of  them 
Portuguese  or  Dutch)  are  scattered  among 
1,500,000  Orientals,  the  same  impossibility 
arises  from  a  different  cause. 

"  The  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants  (sftVB 
Lord  Crey)  are  Asiatics,  very  low  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation,  and  having  tho  character  and 
habits  (if  mind  which  have  from  tho  earliest 
times  prevented  popular  governments  from  tak- 
ing rout  and  flourishing  among  the  nations  of 
the  East.  Amidf>-  a  large  population  of  this 
description  there  are  settled,  for  tho  most  part  as 
temporary  residents  engaged  in  commerce  or 
agriculture,  a  mere  handful  of  Kuropeans,  and 
I  a  larger  number  (but  still  very  few  in  compari- 
son of  the  whole  population)  of  inhabitants  of 
a  mixed  race.  In  such  a  colony  the  establish- 
ment of  representative  institutions  would  bo  in 
the  highest  degree  inexpedient.  If  they  were 
established  in  such  a  form  as  to  confer  power  on 
the  great  number  of  the  people,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  tho  experiment  would  be  attended 
with  great  danger,  or  rather  with  the  certainty 
of  failure.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  tho  system  of 
representation  wore  so  contrived  as  to  exclude 
the  bulk  of  the  native  population  from  such 
power,  in  order  to  vest  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
European  minority,  an  exceedingly  narrow  oli- 
garchy would  l>e  created, — a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  experience  certainly  docs  not  show 
to  bo  favourable  to  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 
Were  a  representative  assembly  constituted  in 
Ceylon,  which  should  possess  the  powers  usually 
entrusted  to  such  a  body,  and  in  which  the  Eu- 
ropean planters  and  merchants,  and  their  agents, 
had  the  ascendency,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  narrow  views  of  class  interests  would  not 
exercise  greater  influence  in  the  legislation  of 
tho  colony  than  a  comprehensive  consideration 
of  tho  general  good."—  Col.  Policy,  i.  27. 

Jamaica,  again,  offers  us  a  specimen  of 
another  set  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
presentative institutions  at  once  far  and 
feasible.  This  island  has  had  from  time 
immemorial  a  Constitution  and  a  House  of 
Assembly,  and  no  very  serious  obstacles 
aroso  till  tho  year  1834,  because,  though 
the  whites  then  numbered  only  about 
35,000  against  450,000  coloured  inhabi- 
tants, most  of  whom  were  slaves,  the  latter 
were  entitled  to  none  of  the  rights  of  Brit- 
ish citizens,  and  were  simply  ignored  in  all 
political  arrangements.  But  now  they  arc 
all  free,  and,  according  to  all  analogy,  are 
competent  to  claim  their  full  share  of  the 
representation  in  a  government  to  which 
they  contribute  a  considerable  portion  of 
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the  revenue.  To  admit  them  to  the  suffrage 
by  the  establishment  of  anything  like  a 
liberal  and  extensive  franchise,  would  have 
been,  sooner  or  later,  to  confer  upon  them, 
in  virtue  of  their  numbers,  the  unquestion- 
able preponderance  of  power :  tho  enfran- 
chisement of  the  blacks  would  have  been 
the  virtual  disfranchisement  of  the  whites  ; 
and  with  the  old  feelings  of  animosity  on 
tho  one  side  and  contempt  on  the  other, 
arising  from  the  old  relation  of  master  and 
slave,  still  unhappily  little  abated,  the  con- 
sequences must  have  been  most  disastrous. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  shut  them  out  alto- 
gether from  the  privileges  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  both  impossible,  and  would  have 
been  scandalously  unjust ;  and  to  effect  the 
same  object  by  the  establishment  of  a  high 
property  qualification,  could  not  fail  to  cre- 
ate, as  it  has  created,  great  discontent  and 
indignation.  The  possession  of  a  freehold 
estate  worth  30  dollars  a  year,  a  rental  of 
140  dollars,  or  the  payment  of  direct  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  15  dollars,  confers  a  vote 
— a  franchise  three  times  a3  high  as  that  of 
the  mother  country.*  Thus,  though  tho 
population  of  the  island  is  now  about 
377,000,  the  constituency  is  said  never  to 
have  exceeded  3000,  or  |ths  per  cent.f 
Here,  then,  though  the  island  has  representa- 
tive institutions,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  inhabitants  have :  tho  immense  majority 
of  the  voters  arc,  and  arc  intended  to  be, 
partially  or  wholly  of  British  blood; — as 
soon  as,  by  their  progress  in  wealth,  the 
negroes  acquire  property  and  votes,  we 
shall  probably  see  a  state  of  things  which, 
though  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
those  representative  institutions,  the  conces- 
sion of  which  to  all  our  colonies  is  so  vehe- 
mently demanded,  is  scarcely  ono  that  we 
can  welcome  or  approve. 

The  case  of  New  Zealand  is  somewhat 
similar.  In  tho  year  1846,  the  then  Minis- 
try, scandalized  at  the  dreadful  mismanage- 
ments of  matters  in  that  colony  under  tho 
old  form  of  autocratic  government,  and 
yielding  to  the  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
colonial  self-government,  granted  a  charter 
establishing  legislative  assemblies  with  am- 
ple powers ;  but  naturally  enough  virtually 
conferring  tho  elective  franchise  only  upon 
Europeans.  Now  the  Europeans  only  nuin- 

*  So  stated  in  Bigelow'B  Jamaica.  Last  month 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
stated  the  franchise  to  be  a  £10  freehold,  a  £30 
rental,  or  payment  of  £5  in  taxes. 

t  Bigelow's  Jamaica.   The  census  in  1844  gave — 

Whites,  15,776 
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ber  20,000  among  a  population  of  1 20,000 
natives,*  equally  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  beyond  all  question  the  finest  and  most 
capable  of  all  aboriginal  races.  The  Gover- 
nor of  New  Zealand  writes  of  them  in 
these  terms : — 

"  With  theso  characteristics  of  courage  and 
warlike  vagrancy,  however,  the  Maories  present 
other  remarkable  traits  of  character.  Nearly 
the  wholo  nation  has  now  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  They  are  fond  of  agriculture ; 
take  great  pleasure  in  cattle  and  hordes ;  liko 
the  sea,  and  form  good  sailors;  are  attached  to 
Europeans ;  admire  their  customs  and  manners; 
are  extremely  ambitious  of  rising  in  civilisation, 
and  of  becoming  skilled  in  European  arts  ;  they 
are  apt  at  learning,  in  many  respects  extremely 
conscientious  and  observant  of  their  word  ;  are 
ambitious  of  honours,  and  are  probably  the 
most  covetous  race  in  the  world.  They  are  also 
agreeable  in  manners,  and  attachments  of  a 
lasting  character  readily  and  frequently  spring 
up  between  them  and  Europeans.*' — Lord  Grafs 
Col.  Policy,  ii.  119. 

Of  course  a  race  such  as  is  here  described 
was  not  likely  to  acquiesce  patiently  in  being 
handed  over  to  the  unlimited  government  of 
a  handful  of  settlers  among  them.    As  soon 
as  the  despatch  containing  the  charter  reached 
Now  Zealand,  "  the  Governor  immediately 
wrote  to  represent  in  strong  terms  (he  danger 
which  would  have  arisen  from  the  discontent 
that  would  infallibly  be  excited  among  the 
natives  by  tho  proposed  change  in  the  form 
!  of  government.    He  pointed  out  that  they 
were  large  contributors  to  the  revenue,  tho 
disposal  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
;  legislature  in  which  they  would  be  altogether 
:  unrepresented — and   that  they  were  quito 
!  intelligent  enough  clearly  to  perceive  this, 
|  and  the  injustice  to  them  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment.! In  consequence  of  his  urgent  remon- 
strances, accordingly,  a  bill  was  passed 
through  Parliament,  suspending  the  new 
constitution  for  five  years.    The  suspension 
was  removed  by  Lord  Derby's  Admini- 
stration; but  wo  are  not  aware  whether 

*  This  is  the  official  estimate :  several  well-in- 
formed  persons,  however,  believe  that  the  Maories 
do  not  now  exceed  80,000. 

f  In  is  perhaps  rather  an  extreme  expression  to 
say  that  they  are  wholly  unrepresented.  They  are 
so  virtually  (as  few  of  them  hold  land  individually 
and  on  crown-grants)  but  not  avowedly.  The  con- 
stitutional act  contains  no  provision  about  the  elect- 
oral rights  of  natives.  The  qualification  of  voters 
(both  for  the  Provincial  Councils  and  Legislative 
Assembly)  is  a  property  one,  and  may  consequently 
be  held  by  any  subject  of  the  Crown  without  distinc- 
tion of  race.  Justice  to  the  natives  is  to  a  certain 
degree  secured  by  a  power  which  is  confided  to  the 
Government  of  marking  of  districts  of  the  island 
within  which  native  law  and  usage  shall  prevail,  and 
which  will  consequently  be  excluded  from  the  n 
presentative  system  altogether.  But  these,  of  cours* 
377,433  1  will  be  those  inhabited  solely  by  the  Maories. 
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any.  and  what  provisions,  have  been  in- 
troduced for  admitting  the  natives  to  a  safe 
and  reasonable  share  in  the  election  of  the 
Parliament  which  is  to  tax  and  govern  them. 
Unless,  however,  something  has  been  done 
in  this  direction,  we  scarcely  think  the  con- 
stitution can  be  one  with  which  tho  natives 
will,  or  liberals  at  home  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with,  as  a  permanent  arrangement. 

On  the  whole,  the  principle  we  have 
pointed  out  may  be  considered  now  to  have 
been  finally  and  unreservedly  adopted  as 
tho  guide  of  our  colonial  policy,  and  to  have 
been  carried  into  effect  as  far  as  at  present 
is  w  ise  and  practicable.  In  every  case  where 
the  materials  for  such  bodies  could  bo  found, 
representative  assemblies  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  wider  and  wider  powers  have  been 
conferred  upon  them.  Little  ground  for 
Complaint  on  this  score  on  tho  part  of  Eng- 
lish settlers  now  remains  :  whether  as  much 
can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  uativo  races 
is  more  doubtful. 

III.  The  third  rule  for  the  guidance  of  our 
colonial  policy  shonld,  we  think,  unquestion- 
ably be,  that  wherever  our  dependencies 
have  Legislative  Assemblies  of  their  own, 
we  should  reduce  our  interference  to  the 
minimum,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  should  be 
exercised  only  with  a  view  to  the  good  of 
the  colony,  the  obligations  of  humanity,  and 
tho  interests  of  the  empire  at  large.  That 
there  must  arise  many  conjunctures  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  mother  country  is  clearly 
called  for,  and  in  which  it  would  be  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  in  her  not  to  exercise  it,  no 
one,  we  think,  will  be  prepared  to  deny. 
But  certain  parties  conceive  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  define  beforehand,  and  clearly,  what 
aro  and  what  are  not  matters  of  "imperial" 
concern,  and  that  tho  interposition  of  the 
Home  Government  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  latter  class  alone.  We  think  a  little  ex- 
amination into  details,  and  certainly  a  very 
small  amount  of  official  experience,  would 
suffice  to  shew  that  this  preliminary  partition 
would  be  both  impracticable,  inadequate, 
and  unwise,  as  far  as  tho  colony  itself  was 
concerned.  Tho  latter  point  is  so  well  ar- 
gued by  Lord  Grey,  in  his  reply  to  a  some- 
what intemperate  remonstrance  from  the 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales, 
(23d  January  1852.)  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  Lordship's  words  : — 

u  The  only  plan  I  have  seen  suggested,  and  to 
which  I  believe  the  Legislative  Council  to  refer, 
though  I  am  not  certain  of  their  menning,  is 
this :  that  subjects  of  legislation  should  be  di- 
vided into  local  or  imperial;  that,  on  tho  former, 
the  Governor  should  give  or  withhold  the  royal 
assent,  without  further  confirmation  from  the 
Crown ;  that,  on  the  latter,  the  local  legislature 


should  have  no  power  at  all,  its  acts,  or  any 
portions  of  them,  affecting  these  subjects  being 
absolutely  null  and  void,  and  the  heads  so  re- 
served are  of  course  very  numerous,  including, 
among  others,  the  very  extensive  one  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  . 

"  1  am  unwilling  to  enter  on  a  subject  merely 
controversial,  and  which  is  not  fully  placed  be- 
fore me,  with  tho  arguments  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate tho  innovation.  But  I  cannot  refrain 
from  observing  on  the  practical  inconvenience 
which  would  seem  necessarily  to  attend  a 
system  under  which  large  subjects,  many  of 
them  very  difficult  to  define,  would  bo  absolutely 
withdrawn  from  the  power  of  the  local  Legis- 
lature, so  that  they  would  bo  at  once  unable  to 
legislate  at  all  on  many  matters  on  which  it  is 
most  desirable  that  they  should  legislate  subject 
to  the  control  of  tho  Crown,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  would  be  under  constant  uncertainty 
whether  Acta  passed  with  strictly  constitutional 
intentions  might  not  be  invalid  through  some 
inadvertent  infringement  of  the  limits  of  their 
authority— limits  which  could  ultimately  only 
be  defined  and  preserved  through  the  uncertain 
process  of  judical  interposition  in  courts  of  law. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  anvtitut- 
vig  a  tribunal  fit  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  such 
Acts,  or  the  certainty  that  its  decisions  would 
be  felt  as  far  greater  hardships  tlian  the  refusal 
of  the  Crown,  through  its  ministers,  to  allow  an 
Act  ;  which  refusal  further  consideration  may 
at  all  times  change  or  modify. 

"  If,  indeed,  this  power  of  tho  Crown  were 
complained  of  as  practically  a  grievance,  the 

Xescntations  of  the  Council  would  have  great 
tional  weight.  But  no  such  complaint  ap-  4 
pears  to  be  made,  nor  do  I  see  bow  it  could  be. 
From  the  information  afforded  by  the  records 
of  this  office,  it  seems  that  not  more  than  seven 
Acts  of  the  legislature  of  New  South  Wales 
have  been  disallowed  since  the  commencement 
of  representative  institutions,  and  about  the 
samo  number  returned  for  the  insertion  of 
amendments  before  Her  Majesty's  confirmation 
could  be  given  ;  and  of  the  trifling  number  thus 
interfered  with,  nearly  all  were  in  the  first  three 
sessions,  when  tho  experiment  was  new,  and 
several  were  obviously  such  Acts  as  the  local  legis- 
lature, under  the  proposed  division  of  subjects  to 
which  I  have  above  advei ted,  would  luive  hod  no 
right  to  pass  at  all. 

"Cm  tho  other  hand,  a  very  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  Acts — more  than*200  in  number — 
which  have  received  the  royal  confirmation,  will 
probably  shew  that  many  of  them  would  have 
been  either  wholly  or  partially  in  excess  of  the 
poircrs  of  the  Legislature,  and  absolutely  void,  f 
such  a  division  of  authonties  had  existed.  And 
this  shews  the  practical  convenience  of  tho  law 
as  it  now  stands  ;  for  tho  Council  of  New  South 
Wales  has  legislated,  and  will  continue  to  legis- 
late, without  hindrance,  on  many  subjects 
either  of  imperial  cognizance,  or  touching  the 
prerogative,  to  tho  great  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity, because  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and 
the  empire  arc  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  power 
of  disallowance  possessed  by  the  Crown,  rarely 
as  it  is  found  necessary  to  exercise  it" 

Two  cases  have  recently  occurred  in  our 
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North  American  provinces,  in  which  few 
colonial  reformers  (who  are  generally  free- 
traders) will  not  admit  that  the  interposition 
of  the  mother  country  was  right  and  wise, 
and  in  which  yet  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  one  of  local  rather 
than  of  imperial  concern.  In  1840,  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  Brunswick  passed  an  Act 
granting  a  bounty  for  the  cultivation  of 
hemp.  As  it  was  merely  temporary,  and 
inconvenience  might  have  arisen  from  its 
peremptory  disallowaucc,  it  was  acceded  to ; 
but  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  informed 
that  no  similar  Act  could  be  permitted. 
The  New  Brunswick  House  of  Assembly  re- 
monstrated, and  represented  that  the  matter 
was  " purely  local ;"  but  the  Home  Govern- 
ment reminded  them  that  the  w  hole  princi- 
ple of  bounties,  artificial  stimulants,  and  ar- 
tificial restrictions,  belonged  to  a  system 
which,  after  the  fullest  discussion,  the  Impe- 
rial Legislature  had  finally  and  deliberately 
discarded,  and  that  it  would  be  both  incon- 
venient and  unseemly  to  permit  one  small 
corner  of  the  empire  to  act  upon  a  different 
commercial  policy  from  the  rest ;  aud  the 
colony  was  thus  restrained  from  embarking 
in  a  mischievous,  suicidal,  and  exploded 
course.  About  the  same  time,  great  irrita- 
tion arose,  both  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  perseverance 
of  the  United  States  in  maintaining  a 
highly  protective  tariff  as  against  the  flour 
and  other  produce  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  after  wo  had  permitted 
the  admission  of  the  produce  of  the  republic 
on  the  most  favourable  terms  both  to  this 
country  and  to  all  our  colonies.  This  illibe- 
ral conduct  naturally  provoked  a  strong  de- 
sire for  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nial Legislatures,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
enact  differential  duties  upon  American  pro- 
duce imported  into  Cuuada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, equivalent  to  those  the  United  States 
imposed  on  Canadian  produce.  Happily, 
by  silent  influence  in  the  one  case,  and  offi- 
cial discouragement  on  the  other,  we  with- 
held tho  colonies  from  entering  on  a  war  of 
tariffs — which,  if  there  -be  any  truth  in  the 
doctrine  of  free-trade,  must  have  been  highly 
injurious  to  themselves — in  order  to  avenge 
a  policy  which,  by  the  same  doctrine,  must 
bo  principally  hurtful  to  their  rivals.  Who 
will  say  that,  in  both  theso  eases,  our  inter- 
position was  not  warranted,  judicious,  and 
beneficial  to  the  colonies;  yet  would  the. 
colonists  have  readily  acquiesced  in  a  "divi- 
sion of  powers"  which  should  have  with- 
drawn all  their  customs'  duties  from  the 
control  of  the  local  Legislatures,  or  should 
havo  dogmatically  pronounced  that  a  bounty 
on  hemp  in  New  Brunswick  was  a  matter 
vol.  xix. — no.  xxxvm.  N.  B. 


of  imperial  concern?  Is  not  the  arrange- 
ment better,  more  liberal,  and  less  irritating 
as  it  is  ? 

Again ;  it  is  clear  that  we  could  not,  with- 
out scandalous  injustice,  unreservedly  hand 
over  all  matters  of  "  local  concern''  to  tho 
legislative  authorities  of  those  colonies 
whose  constitution  excluded  the  natives 
from  all  share,  or  from  a  fair  share,  in  the 
representation.  To  do  so  would  be  to  con- 
cede to  a  small  and  uncontrolled  minority, 
backed  in  the  last  resort  by  the  whole  moral 
and  material  power  of  the  parent  State,  the 
domination  over  a  vast  but  helpless  ma- 
jority. It  would  be  the  enactment  of  an 
oligarchy,  which  would  be  wholly  unre- 
strained by  fear,  because  it  would  feel  that 
irresistible  might  was  in  reserve  behind  it. 
Take  the  case  of  Jamaica,  where  the  negroes 
are  at  present  virtually  and  intentionally 
excluded  from  any  prevailing  share  in  the 
election  of  their'  governors.  Who  would 
advocate  the  conferring  of  unbounded  author- 
ity on  a  Legislature  composed  of  planters, 
giving,  in  fact,  to  dispossessed  masters  ab- 
solute power  over  the  fate  of  their  former 
slaves  ?  Must  we  not,  as  a  simple  measure 
of  decency  and  justice,  cither  maintain  our 
control  over  the  whites,  or  confer  adequato 
political  privileges  on  the  blacks  ?  Or,  in 
the  case  of  New  Zealand,  what  colonial  re- 
former will  urge  us  to  give  absolute  force  to 
the  decrees  of  an  Assembly,  from  the  choice 
of  which  five-sixths  of  those  most  concerned 
in  its  decisions  are  debarred  by  law  ?  Or, 
in  the  case  of  Tasmania,  should  we  feel  per- 
fect satisfaction  in  conferring  plenary  powers 
on  a  Legislature  chosen  by  a  population 
half  of  which  havo  been  convicts,  or  arc  tho 
children  of  convicts?  But,  it  will  be  an- 
swered, it  is  not  proposed  to  deprive  tho 
Governor,  as  the  Queen's  representative,  of 
his  veto  upon  any  enactment  that  he  may 
deem  unjust  or  injudicious, but  only  to  secure 
that  the  Home  Government  should  not  inter- 
fere in  any  matters  but  such  as  are  obviously 
of  imperial  concern.  But  what  would  be  tho 
chance  of  peace  in  a  colony  where  the  only 
check  upon  the  popular  body  lay  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  power  so  perilous  and  inconve- 
nient, that  in  this  country  it  has  been  dis- 
used for  more  than  150  years  ?  And  what 
would  be  the  position  of  an  unfortunate 
Governor,  resident  in  the  colony,  at  foud 
with  his  Legislative  Chamber,  if  unsupported 
and  uninstructed  by  the  authorities  at  home? 

Wo  may  refer  to  two  other  questions, 
which  wilfsufficc  to  show  tho  impropriety 
of  the  unreserved  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  leaving  colonial  matters  to  exclusive 
colonial  control — the  land  question  and  tho 
transportation  question.  With  respect  to 
14 
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the  first,  it  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
"  srs  that  in  former  years  tho  most  eom- 


reau 


tnon  mode  of  disposing  of  waste  lands  was 
by  giant  or  sale  at  an  almost  nominal  price; 
that  these  grants  or  sales  were  often  of 
enormous  extent,  and  far  beyond  the  power 
of  the  allottee  or  purchaser  to  cultivate  or 
use ;  that  two  evils  resulted  from  this  sys- 
tem :  first,  the  retention  of  large  tracts  of 
desert  between  the  improved  and  inhabited 
districts,  to  the  manifest  retardation  of  civil- 
isation and  prosperity ;  and  secondly,  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  land-jobbers  and 
speculators,  who  monopolized  the  most 
available  districts  of  the  colony,  and  sold 
the  land  at  their  own  prices — often  extor- 
tionate ones — to  new  emigrants.    To  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  these  abuses,  which 
had  injured  all  the  colonies,  and  utterly 
ruined  one,  (Swan  Kiver,)  it  was  resolved 
and  enacted  by  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
after  full  consideration,  that  all  grants  of 
land  should  cease ;  that  all  future  sales  should 
bo  by  auction,  &c,  (we  are  now  speaking  of 
the  Australian  colonies,)  and  that  the  upset 
price  should  be  £1  an  acre  ;  and  that  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  sales,  one-half  should  be 
devoted  to  oflering  a  free  passage  to  such 
emigrants  as  the  colony  might  need  or  de- 
sire, and  the  other  half  to  other  public  ob- 
jects within  the  colony  itself.    These  regu- 
lations have  frequently  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  fierce  and  obstinate  discussion  ;  but, 
with  slight  modifications,  they  have  hitherto 
been  maintained  and  steadily  carried  out. 
Of  late,  however,  some  colonists  have  de- 
manded that  the  entire  management  of  the 
Crown  lands,  and  the  control  over  the  reve- 
nue thence  arising,  shall  be  handed  over  of 
right  to  the  colonial  authorities,  without  re- 
serve.    The  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales  put  forward  this  claim  in  no 
very  ambiguous  terms,  both  in  a  remon- 
strance addressed  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, dated  May  1,  1851,  and  again  in  a 
petition  datod  December  1851,  vhich  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  following  June. 
They  say,— 

"  The  revenue  arising  from  the  public  lands, 
derived  as  it  is  '  mainly'  from  the  value  imparted 
to  them  by  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  people 
of  this  colony,  is  as  much  their  property  as  the 
ordinary  revenue,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
subject  only  to  tho  like  appropriation  and  con- 
Now,  as  no  ono  denies  that  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  Crown  (or  waste)  lands  of 
a  colony  should  bo  expended  for  the  benfit, 
not  of  the  mother  country,  but  of  the  colon) 


ponded,  the  real  question  in  dispute  regards 
ihe  hands  in  which  "  the  property"  of  th>  sc 
lands  is  rightfully  vested.  And  here  the 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales 
are  clearly  in  the  wrong.  For  a*  Lord  Grey 
remarks,  (iJisjratch.  January  23,  1852,) 
"  the  right  thus  defined  and  claimed,  if  the 
expressions  of  the  Council  were  to  be  strictly 
taken,  would  belong  as  fully  to  the  4000  in- 
habitants of  Western  Australia  as  to  the 
200,000  of  New  South  Wales;  nay,  would 
have  equally  belonged  to  the  first  few*  fami- 
lies which  settled  in  a  comer  of  New  Zea- 
land ;  and  would  entitle  each  small  commu- 
nity, fiom  the  first  day  of  its  planting,  to 
the  ownership  of  tracts  sufficient  to  main- 
tain empires."  The  whole  question  is  so 
succinctly  stated,  and  it  seems  to  us  so  ef- 
fectually set  at  revt  in  the  following  para- 
graph, that  wc  need  do  no  more  than  trans- 
fer it  to  our  pages.* 

Both  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies 
arc  deeply  interested  in  preventing  the  improper 
and  premature  alienation  of  colonial  lands,  since 
it  is  the  interest  of  huth  that  every  possible  fa- 
cility should  be  given  to  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  leave  this  country  fur  the  purpose  of 
seeking  a  new  home  in  our  colonial  dominions. 
And  it  is  on  tbis  account  that  it  seems  to  me 
both  who  and  just  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment and  legislature  should  not,  at  too  eatly  a 
period  transfer  to  the  local  authorities  the  power 
of  determining  under  what  regulations  the 
crown  lmd*  in  the  colonhs  should  be  disposed 
of.    These  lands  consti.'utea  vast  estate,  which 


has  been  acquired,  and  to  which  [nearly]  all 
tho  value  it  posses-ps  has  been  given,  by  the 
very  large  expense  which  has  been  incurred  by 
the  mother- coun'ry  in  establishing,  maintaining, 
and  protecting  its  colonies.  'il,U  estate  !'-« 
Crown  holds  nv  UvMee  for  the  Ixnejil  of all  »/sMii- 
jtcts,  not  mod;/  tf  the  few  (houxands  who  may  at 
this  moment  iuhibit  a  particular  co'w.y,  hut  rf  t)tt 
whole  llritish  j*o]>k,  whether  resident  at  home 
or  in  the  colony  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  and  of  Parliament,  to  take 
care  that  the  magnificent  property  thus  held  in 
trust  for  the  good  of  the  whole  empire  shall  be 
witelj  and  carefully  administered  with  a  view 
to  thnt  object,  and  not  tmprovidently  wasted  or 
sacrificed  fo  the  rapacity  of  a  few  individuals. 
Put  if  the  power  of  altering  the  regulations  un- 
d-r  which  the  Crown  lands  are  disposed  of  were 
given  too  soon  to  every  colonial  legislature, 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  small 
society  of  a  young  colony  might  think  it  for  their 
interest  to  share  among  them,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  the  lands 
which  belong  properly  to  all ;  and  it  is  still 
more  probable  that,  in  such  a  colony,  a  few  ra- 
pacious spoculators  might  have  suftetent  influ- 
ence to  carry  changes  which  would  conduce  to 
their  personal  ga.n,  under  the  plausible  but  de- 


*  The  same  argument  is  admirably  expounded  by 
,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  a  letter  to  tbe  Timet  dated 
itself,  and  as  practically  they  arc  so  ex-  [  July  1,  JMi 
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lusivc  pretence  of  promoting  the  interest  of 
their  fellow-colonists—  Lord  Grafs  Cot.  Pol.,  i. 
318. 

Wo  have  alluded  to  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation in  counexion  with  this  part  of  our 
subject,  because,  though  decidedly  an  im- 
perial question,  and  one  of  vital  moment  to 
the  mother  country,  it  still  concerns  the 
colonies  so  nearly  that  there  is  some  ground 
for  their  claim  to  have  a  voice  paramount  in 
its  decision  ;  but  mainly  because  their  con- 
duct in  reference  to  it  has  been  such  as,  we 
think,  clearly  to  shew  how  little  qualified 
they  are  to  exercise  an  ultimate  and  unap- 
pealable judgment  on  matters  requiring 
temper,  firmness,  and  a  just  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  others,  and  how  necessary  is 
the  moderating  and  restraining  influence  of 
the  Home  Government  to  stay  their  hasty 
actions  and  to  control  their  intemperate  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  his- 
tory of  the  long  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  on  this  subject,  and  to  compare  the 
documents  issued  by  the  two  parties,  without 
being  jw.verfully  impressed  with  the  marked 
contrast  between  them, — the  violence,  the 
selfishness,  the  extreme  views,  the  arrogant 
language,  the  defiant  conduct  of  the  colonists, 
and  their  utter  inability  to  look  at  more  than 
one  side  of  the  question,  or  to  take  more 
than  a  partial  view  even  of  that, — and  the 
forbearance,  the  dignity,  the  accessibility  to 
argument  and  remonstrance,  the  gentle  con- 
sideration for  excited  feelings,  the  anxiety  to 
arrive  at  the  real  truth,  the  wish  to  avoid  all 
appearance  even  of  coercion,  the  sedulous 
effort  to  understand  colonial  interests  and  to 
conciliate  colonial  prejudices,  the  disposition 
to  yield,  even  when  right,  rather  than  to 
assert  her  authority  or  stand  upon  her 
strength,  and  the  rigorous  abstinence  from 
retaliating  language,  even  when  most  pro- 
voked, which  have  throughout  distinguished, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  mother  country,  at  least  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

We  are  not  about  to  defend  transportation 
as  a  punishment.  We  have  not  a  word  to 
say  on  its  behalf  as  originally  designed  and 
as  formerly  conducted.  We  fully  concur  in 
the  condemnation  which  was  passed  upon  it 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1837  and  1S3S.  It  was  inadequate  and 
unequal  as  a  penalty  for  crime ;  it  was  costly ; 
it  was  damaging  to  .tho  morals  of  the  colony 
and  inimical  to  tho  interests  of  civilisation. 
It  was  neither  wise  nor  righteous  to  plant 
youngnations  solely  or  mainly  with  criminals 
and  outcasts.  So  far  this  country  admitted, 
or  rather  anticipated,  the  complaint  of  tho 
colonists,  and  it  was  rosolvcd  at  once  to 
diminish  and  confine,  and  gradually,  if  pos- 


sible,  to  remove  tho  evil  altogether.  This 
resolution  was  taken  on  a  consideration  of 
the  whole  question,  and  out  of  regard  to  tho 
interests  of  morality  and  the  reformation  and 
due  punishment  of  the  convicts,  rather  than 
from  any  representation  or  remonstrances 
from  the  free  colonists,  many  of  whom  are 
still  anxious  to  this  day  for  a  continuance  of 
the  system,  and  who  still  eagerly  snap  up 
tho  convicts  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Tho 
plan  adopted,  after  much  difficulty,  was  this: 
to  inflict  a  larger  portion  of  tho  punishment 
of  convicts  in  this  country ;  to  send  a  larger 
number  to  the  public  works  at  Bermuda  and 
Gibraltar,  and  to  improve  the  discipline  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
It  was  determined  also  to  suspend  trans- 
portation to  the  latter  place  for  two  years, 
and  in  1840  to  cease  altogether  sending  con- 
victs to  New  South  Wales.  Great  evils, 
however,  arose  from  the  concentration  of 
convicts  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  consequent 
on  the  last  resolution  ;  and  the  last  final 
plan  fixed  upon,  and  till  now  in  practice, 
was  this: — every  culprit  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation undergoes  both  a  penal  and  a  refor- 
matory discipline  before  he  is  sent  out  as  an 
exile;  ho  passes  a  year  of  separate  confine- 
ment and  instruction  in  Pentonvillc  prison ; 
he  then  spends  a  longer  time  (generally  t  wo 
years)  in  severe  labour  on  the  public  works 
at  Portland,  Dartmoor,  Gibraltar,  or  Ber- 
muda ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  goes 
out  to  Western  Australia  or  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  as  an  M  exile,"  with  a  ticket  of  leave, 
(except  in  cases  of  misconduct  during  his 
previous  term,)  i.  as  a  labourer  under 
police  surveillance.  It  is  evident  enough 
that  this  last  system  is  wholly  different  from 
that  transportation  against  which  so  just  an 
outcry  was  raised  some  years  ago.  But  the 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania 
have  not  made  this  distinction.  They  have 
clamoured  violently  against  the  introduction 
of  any  criminals,  even  if  subjected  to  this 
previous  discipline,  and  arriving  with  certi- 
ficates of  character;  they  have  formed  a 
"league"  against  them,  and  have  agitated 
most  vehemently  on  tho  subject ;  while,  at 
the  Cape,  they  went  still  further,  and  refused 
both  supplies,  and  permission  to  land,  to  a 
shipload  of  comparatively  inoffensive  Irish 
convicts,*  several  of  whom  were  in  weak 
health,  and  the  superintending  surgeon  of 
whom  died  in  consequence  of  this  selfish 
and  inhuman  treatment. 

Now,  these  reckless  proceedings  havo 
brought  th  •  groatest  embarrassments  upon 


*  Some  were  political  offenders,  and  most  were 
men  who  at  th*>  time  of  the  famine  had  been  driven 
by  starvation  into  theft.— L-rd  Grey,  Col  iWL,  ii. 
pp.  210-224. 
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the  Home  Government ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  its  criminals  is  now  aggravated 
by  the  gold  discoveries,  which  of  course  place 
transportation  to  the  contiguous  districts 
quite  out  of  the  question.  But  the  point  to 
which  we  wish  to  ca.ll  attention,  is  the  utter 
selfishness,  one-sidedness,  and  essential  in- 
accuracy of  the  view  which  the  colonists — 
the  "  Anti-Convict  League"  party  among 
them  at  least — have  throughout  taken  of 
the  subject.  They  have  thought  only  of 
their  own  wants  and  wishes,  never  of  their 
duties;  only  of  themselves,  never  of  the 
Empire  ;  only  of  the  actual  majority  among 
them,  never  of  the  needs  or  desires  of  the 
differently  situated  minority.  Holding  that 
the  mother  country  ought  to  bear,  as  she 
does,  a  large  proportion  of  their  bur  Jens, 
they  have  refused  to  aid  her  by  bearing  one 
of  hers,  by  touching  it  even  with  their  little 
finger.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember 
that  both  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dietnan's  Land  were  originally  established 
as  penal  settlements  ;  they  were  territories 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  which  she 
(wisely  or  unwisely  is  not  now  in  question) 
resolved  to  place  some  of  her  prisons  and 
penitentiaries;  free  emigrants  were  attracted 
thither  by  the  advantage  of  convict-labour; 
to  that  labour  and  to  the  large  expenditure  Of 
the  mother  country  in  the  maintenance  of 
her  penal  establishments,  these  colonies  owe 
their  rapid  rise  and  much  of  their  actual 
prosperity  ;  if  convicts  are  a  nuisance,  the 
settlers  went  to  the  nuisance,  the  nuisance 
•was  not  sent  to  them  :  legally,  therefore, 
the  complaint  is  barred  ;  if  convicts  were  an 
advantage,  as  they  unquestionably  were,  it 
is  surely  both  selfish  and  unjustifiable  for 
the.  colonists,  who  have  made  large  fortunes 
and  grown  rich  and  powerful  through  that 
instrumentality,  now  to  turn  round  and  re- 
proach the  Home  Government  with  the  very 
practice  by  which  they  have  gained  so  large- 
ly. They  are  no  doubt  fully  entitled  to  say 
to  Great  Britain, — "We  can  now  dispense 
with  convict-labour  ;  we  therefore  entreat  to 
be  spared  any  further  exposure  to  what  we 
must  regard  as  a  demoralizing  influence  ; 
send  us  no  more  criminals,  or  send  us  them 
only  reformed,  in  moderate  numbers,  and 
under  fitting  regulations  but  surely  not 
to  say,  as  in  effect  they  have  done, — M  You 
are  v  illains  to  think  of  swamping  us  with 
your  pollutions,  and  we  will  rebel  if  you 
send  us  another  ship."  In  the  second  place, 
the  opponents  of  convict  emigration  ap- 
pear not  to  be  a  very  decided,  or  sincere, 
or  unfluctuating  majority,  to  judge  from  the 
vacillating  councils  .which  have  proceeded 
from  Australia.  Three  facts  at  least  are 
certain  ',—f.rst,  that  a  large  and  flourishing 


district  of  New  South  Wales,  Moreton  Bay, 
is  clamourous  for  convict  labour,  and  even 
claims  to  be  separated  into  a  distinct  colony 
rather  than  bo  deprived  of  tho  resource  it 
values  so  highly  ;  secondly, notwithstanding 
the  outcry  raised  at  public  meetings  and 
elsewhere,  ('much  of  which,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  arises  from  tho  labouring  classes 
who  tear  tho  effect  of  competition  in  redu- 
cing their  high  wages,)  the  services  of  con- 
victs are  seized  upon  as  soon  as  they  arrivo 
with  absolute  avidity.  In  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  up  to  the  latest  reports,  they  are  en- , 
gaged  w  ith  the  greatest  eagerness  the  first 
day  of  their  arrival.  And  even  in  Sydney, 
when  the  first  batch  of  "  ticket-of-leave" 
men  appeared  in  the  H  Hashemy"  in  1849, 
nearly  all  at  once  obtained  respectable  em- 
ployment, although  four  emigrant  ships 
with  1000  souls  on  board  were  at  tho  mo- 
ment lying  in  the  harbour  ;*  thirdly,  that 
notwithstanding  the  members  of  tho 
"  Australian  League"  enter  into  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  not  to  employ  any  con- 
vict servants,  yet,  in  July  1851,  it  was 
ascertained  that  no  fewer  than  224  convicts 
were  then  in  the  employment  of  such  mem- 
bers. 

In  the  third  place, — and  it  is  important  to 
notice  this  as  shewing  how  much  the  objecting 
colonists  arc  actuated  by  passion  rather  than 
by  reason, — they  refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
difference  between  M  exiles,"  who  come  to 
them  with  tickets-of leave  after  having 
undergone  three  years  of  severe  reformatory 
discipline,  (during  which  time  they  havo 
conducted  themselves  well.)  and  the  con- 
victs who  used  to  bo  sent  straight  from  tho 
court  of  justice  or  the  hulks  with  all  their 
j  rascality  fresh  upon  them.  The  refusal  to 
receive  the  latter  was  well  grounded  enough  : 
the  refusal  to  receive  the  former,  is  a  harsh 
and  selfish  denial  to  men  who  havo  sinned 
and  been  punished,  of  an  opportunity — their 
only  opportunity — of  turning  over  a  new 
leaf  and  leading  a  better  life.  For,  in  the 
fourth  place,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  tho 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  our  liberated  crimi- 
nals has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest 
embarrassments  of  the  mother  country — 
tho  most  insoluble  problem  of  criminal 
jurisprudence.  Austria,  France,  and  Russia, 
have  felt  it  like  ourselves.  A  criminal  re- 
leased from  prison  in  England  has  literally 
no  resource  but  renewed  crime.  He  cannot 
obtain  decent  employment  or  an  honest 
livelihood.  The  supply  of  labour  being 
generally  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the 
character  and  antecedents  of  every  applicant 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  January,   1850,   p.  26. 
Dispatch  from  Sir  C.  Fitzroy. 
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are  too  scrupulously  investigated  to  allow 
him  even  a  chance.  Whereras,  by  a  removal 
from  his  old  haunts  and  associates  to  a  land 
where  honest  industry  will  make  any  man 
independent,  he  has  every  facility  and'evcry 
motive  to  reform  and  good  behaviour ;  the 
mother  country  benefits  doubly  by  his 
transference;  the  colonies  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  his  services  in  a  state  of  society 
where  manual  labour  is  greatly  wanted  ; 
while,  ii  ho  undergo  a  proper  course  of  pre- 
liminary discipline,  and  if  the  whole  number 
6ent  be  in  only  moderate  proportion  to  the 
free  population,  the  moral  tone  of  the  con- 
vict is  fir  more  likely  to  bo  raised,  than 
that  of  tho  community  to  be  lowered.  The 
liberated  convict,  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered, must  be  somewhere.  If  the  gen- 
eral balance  of  good  and  evil  for  the  empire  bo 
looked  to,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  his  pre- 
sence in  a  well  situated  colony  does  less 
harm  and  more  good  than  it  would  any- 
where else.  And  if  the  interests  concerned 
be  taken  separately,  it  must  still  bo  admit- 
ted that  the  two  first  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion— viz.,  tho  State  and  the  criminal,  make 
a  largo  and  undeniable  gain,  while  the  colo- 
ny, if  it  suffers  or  risks  some  moral  evil, 
surfers  infinitely  less  than  any  old  and  over- 
crowded society,  in  which  tho  convict  should 
bo  turned  loose  with  far  greater  inducements 
to  commit  fresh  crime. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  observe  that  the 
colonics,  in  refusing  to  receive  selected  men 
with  tickets  of  leave  or  conditional  pardons, 
are  acting  not  only  unkindly  and  ungenerous- 
ly, but  iu  excess  both  of  their  rights  and  of 
their  j>owers.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  is  in  the  competence  of  tho  Queen  to 
grant  a  pardon  to  any  criminal  at  any  period 
during  his  sentence,  on  condition  of  his  ex- 
patriating himself,  or  to  make  this  condition 
a  part  of  his  sentence ;  neither  can  it  be 
denied  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  benev- 
olent individuals  in  England  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  society  for  aiding  in  the  dispo- 
sal of  criminals  after  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  imprisonment,  and  for  this  purposo 
— and  as  the  best  means  of  achieving  this 
purpose — to  purchase  lands  in  Australia,  and 
to  send  out  released  criminals  either  as  free 
oceupiors,  or  as  hired  labourers  of  those 
lands ; — neither  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is 
competent  for  Parliament  to  vote  grants  in 
aid  of  such  a  benevolent  design, — nor  that 
both  the  State  and  private  individuals  would 
be  perfectly  entitled  to  subscribe  funds  to 
furnish  these  emigrants  with  a  free  passage 
to  their  new  home  ; — nor  would  the  colonists 
have  any  right,  nor  could  they  in  point  of 
fact  exercise  any  power,  to  inquire  into  the 


moral  and  social  antecedents  of  emigrants 
who  thus  came  out  to  them  at  their  own 
expense,  or  at  that  of  the  mother  country. 
Many  of  tho-e  who  now  come  out  to  them 
free,  may  formerly  have  committed  crimes  ; 
many  of  those  sent  out  by  parish  authorities 
probably  have  ;  some  of  those  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  society  are  supposed 
not  to  have  been  immaculate  ;  many  of 
those  who  have  crowded  to  the  gold  diggings 
can  scarcely  be  assumed  to  have  been  the 
best  of  characters  in  the  old  world ; — but 
the  Australians  neither  can  nor  do  prevent 
their  landing,  nor  in  fact  havo  they  ever 
dreamed  of  advancing  such  pretensions. 
Now,  in  what  point  docs  the  reception  of 
such  released  and  whitewashed  offenders  as 
wo  have  imagined  above — whitewashed  as 
having  undergone  their  punishment  and  been 
restored  to  freedom — differ  from  that  of  men 
arriving  with  conditional  pardons  after  hav- 
ing passed  through  Pentonville  and  Port- 
land, except  thab  the  latter  are  still  kept 
under  some  surveillance  and  control,  and 
that  tho  former  are  not.  On  no  principle 
can  tho  colonists  justly  or  consistently  refuse 
to  receive  half-punished  and  liberated  con- 
victs, which  would  not  also  warrant  them 
in  subjecting  every  emigrant,  on  his  appear- 
ance in  their  harbours,  to  a  sort  of  moral 
quarantine  examination,  and  forbidden  li pra- 
tique'' to  all  who  could  not  prove  stainless 
antecedents  and  an  honourable  escutcheon. 

When  all  these  considerations  are  duly 
weighed ; — when  it  is  remembered  that 
these  colonics  were  founded  for  the  disposal 
of  convicts;  that  thev  have  been  made  what 
they  are  mainly  by  convict  labour;  that 
they  were  established  and  havo  been  main- 
tained by  Great  Britain  at  a  vast  expense  ; 
that  they  form  part  of  a  great  empire  and 
enjoy  tho  privileges  of  British  subjects  ;  and 
that  oven  now  we  have  the  burden  of  pro- 
tecting and  defending  them ; — when  it  is 
remembered  further  that  the  only  chanco 
of  rescue  and  redemption  for  the  guilty 
and  the  punished  lies  in  being  removed  to  a 
new  land,  and  in  being  dispersed  as  widoly 
as  possible  over  the  world,  and  that  to  com- 
pel them  to  remain  iu  England  is  to  doom 
them  to  crime  and  misery  forever ;  and 
moreover  that  the  burden,  tho  embarrass- 
ment, and  the  danger,  which  aro  so  great 
to  us,  would  be  comparatively  slight  to  the 
Colonies ; — wo  think  it  will  bo  generally 
I  felt  that  the  conduct  of  the  parties  we  havo 
referred  to  has  been,  as  regards  the  crimi- 
nals, cruel  and  unchristian  ;  and,  as  regards 
the  country  from  which  they  are  an  offset, 
j  and  the  empire  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
j  selfish,  ungenerous,  ungrateful,  and  unfeeling 
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—defensible  upon  no  sound  arguments,  and 
springing  from  no  creditable  source  * 

Let  us  now  look  back  nnd  recapitulate  in 
a  few  words  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived  in  the  course  of  this  long  paper. 
"We  have  been  obliged  to  concede  the  whole 
argument  of  the  mere  Economist,  and  to 
admit  that  the  mother  country  derives  no 
assignable  or  material  benefit  from  the 
retention  of  her  dependencies,  which  would  j 
not  equally  accrue  to  her  were  they  separate 
and  free,  and  that  she  incurs  great  expense, 
heavy  anxieties,  and  obvious  risks  on  their 
behalf; — that,  nevertheless,  she  is  bound  to 
retain  them — though  not  indefinitely,  forci- 
bly, nor  with  an  unrelaxing  grasp — out  of 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves, in  justice  to  the  native  and  inferior 
races  who  inhabit  them,  and  wish  a  view  to 
the  highest  interests  of  human  civilisation  ; 
and  that,  by  rendering  the  connexion  perma. 
nent  and  maintaining  our  colonial  empire  un- 
broken, under  jttSt,  wise,  and  liberal  regula- 
tions, we  shall  be  securing  a  glorious  future 
both  for  them  and  for  ourselves.  We  have 
seen,  too,  that  while  the  main  principle*  which 
should  guide  our  policy  towards  our  colonies 
are  clear,  simple,  indisputable,  and  undisput- 
ed, the  rules  which  must  regulate  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  to  each  individual  case, 
cannut  be  strictly  defined  or  laid  down  before- 1 
hand,  but  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  j 
Home  Government,  controlled  and  watched  ] 
by  that  public  opinion  which,  as  it  is  daily  be- 
coming more  alert,  and  moro  enlightened,  is 
also  daily  becoming  more  and  more  our  chief 
safe  guard  against  abuses  in  all  departments. 
We  have  seen  that  while  many  cases  occur  in 
which  right  and  justice  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  colony  and  of  the  empire  require  the 
control  of  the  parent  state,  yet  that  t  .c  object 
at  which  we  have  to  aim  is  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum of  self-government,  and  the  minimum 
of  metropolitan  interposition  ;  and  that  re- 
presentative institutions  should  be  conferred, 
and  the  powers  assigned  to  them  extended, 
as  fast  as  the  elements  of  them  can  be  crea- 
ted and  augmented ;  till,  in  process  of 
time,  nearly  nil  our  actual  colonies  shall 
become  virtually  independent  states,  and 
faithful  and  attached  allies — bound  to  us 
only  by  that  silken  tic  which  is  stronger  and 
more  enduring  than  hoops  of  iron  or  bands 
of  brass. 

In  what  mode,  and  through  the  interven- 
tion of  what  minister  or  council,  the  neces- 

*  We  must  be  understood  as  expressing  no  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  transportation 
now,  under  the  existing  circumstances:  we  have  here 
considered  the  question  simply  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  colonies  as  indicative  of  fitness,  or 
the  contrary,  for  uncontrolled  legislative  action. 


sary  government  of  Crown  colonies  is  to  be 
carried  on,  and  the  indispensable  amount  of 
control  over  representative  colonies  to  be 
exercised,  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
subject,  of  which  we  have  given  ourselves 
little  room  to  speak.  Some  have  suggested 
the  creation  of  a  sort  of  Consultative  Coun- 
cil of  ten  or  twelve  members,  represent- 
atives from  each  colony  or  group  of  colo- 
nies, to  whom  all  the  dispatches  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  submitted,  and 
who  should  in  fact  form  a  kind  of  cabinet 
for  advising  and  assisting  him,  but  without 
any  veto  on  his  ultimate  decision.  We  see 
few  objections  to  this  scheme,  and  if  is  pos- 
sible that  much  good  might  arise  from  it.* 
Others  have  recommended  that  each  colony 
shall  have  the  right  of  sending  one  or  moro 
representatives  (according  to  its  population 
and  importance)  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
who  should  have  precisely  the  same  privi- 
leges as  any  other  senators,  and  be  as 
eligible  to  all  offices  under  the  Crown. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  objections  to 
this  scheme,  (some  of  which  were  succinctly 
stated  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  October  1852,  p.  499.)  but  it  would 
probably  have  a  greater  effect  than  any 
other  scheme  as  a  permanent  bond  of  union 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  empire. 
Every  Australian,  Canadian,  or  New  Zcal- 
ander,  would  then  feel  that  he  was  indeed  a 
British  citizen,  and  might  aspire  in  common 
with  the  rest  to  the  great  prizes  of  Imperial 
ambition  ;  while  the  representative  who  had 
served  a  certain  time  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment would  carry  back  with  him  to  his 
native  provinco  a  standard  of  requirement 
as  to  public  manners,  morals,  and  talent, 
which  would  act  with  admirable  effect  upon 
colonial  society.  Everybody  allows  that 
there  is  no  education  like  that  of  the  Houso 
of  Commons,  and  certainly  it  is  nowhere 
more  needed  than  in  our  colonics.  'Hie 
closer  the  connexion  between  them  and  the 
mother  country  can  be  made  in  every  way, 
the  more  will  her  moderating  and  refining 
influence  be  felt.  We  confess,  however, 
that  we  are  less  anxious  than  most  as  to  the 
mere  form  and  mechauical  arrangement  of 
the  colonial  department  of  government  at 
home.  As  long  as  the  British  public  knew 
nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  the  out- 
lying dependencies  of  the  empire,  the  con- 
stitution of  this  department  was  a  matter  of 
serious  and  undeniable  importance.  But 
this  is  now  no  longer  the  case  :  every  day 
our   interest    and   knowledge  respecting 

*  This  suggestion  is  admirably  argued  in  the  Oc- 
tober Number  of  the  Wntminttcr  Iltview,  p.  422,  et 
ttq. 
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colonial  affair*  aro  on  the  increase,  and 
henceforth  we  have  no  fear  that  they  will 
not  engross  their  full  share  of  attention. 
That  attained,  the  colonies  arc  safe  :  as  soon 
as  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  public  and  the 
press  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  there  can  be  no  more 
neglect,  or  jobbing,  or  abuse,  or  oppression  ; 
no  Minister  for  his  soul  dare  commit  deli- 
berate or  reckless  wrong.  Mistako  sthere 
may  be,  errors  of  judgment  there  may  be, 
occasional  misunderstandings  even,  of  the 
essence  of  important  questions, — to  these 
any  minister,  any  council,  any  assembly, 
will  be  liable,  and  we  confess  we  are  no 
believers  in  the  inherent  superiority  and  in- 
fallible  wisdom  of  colonial  delegates  and 
colonial  assemblies; — but  with  public  opin- 
ion as  the  watch-dog,  and  public  reprobation 
as  the  penalty,  the  colonies  may  rest  secure 
that  the  highest  talent,  the  most  sedulous 
care,  and  tlie  strictest  conscientiousness 
which  the  political  world  of  Britain  can 
produce,  will  be  applied  to  their  concerns  as 
certainly  and  impartially  as  to  those  of  the 
empire  at  large,  or  of  the  metropolis  where 
Parliament  holds  its  sittings.* 


plus  about  3d.  The  State  provided  lodging 
and  medical  attendance,  and  the  name,  but 
little  else,  of  religious  and  general  educa- 
tion. In  return,  ho  put  his  will  in  the  hands 
of  the  State,  and  was  bound,  at  any  time, 
and  upon  any  ground,  to  destroy  any  other 
man's  life  or  lose  his  own,  at  tho  word  of 
command.*  Ho  was,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
drilled  into  that  perfect  man-slaying  instru- 
ment, that  consummate  destroyer,  that  we 
and  our  enemies  know  him  to  be.  And 
having  no  hope,  no  self-respect,  no  spiritual 
progression,  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  ho 
-auk  into  the  sullen,  stupid,  indomitable 
human  bull-dog.  He  lived  in  hopeless  celi- 
bacy, shut  out  from  any  but  the  worst  in- 
fluences of  tho  other  sex.  He  became  pro- 
verbially drunken,  licentious,  and  profane, 
lie  knew  his  officer  only  to  obey  him,  and 
often  to  hate  and  despise  him.  Memory 
and  hope  died  within  him  ;  for  what  had  he 
to  remember  but  his  own  early  follies  and 
fatal  enlistment,  or  to  anticipate  but  the 
chances  of  his  being  killed,  or  dying 
wretchedly  of  disease,  or  turned  off  a  stupid, 
helpless,  and  friendless  old  man  1  No 
wonder  that  he  was,  as  is  proved  by  the 


Art.  III. —  1.  The  Military  Miscellany.  By 
Henry  Marshall,  M.l).  1846. 

2.  Speech  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  on  mov- 
ing the  Estimates  for  the  Army.  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1853. 

3.  Report  of  the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and 
Invaliding  of  the  Troops  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  British  America. 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tullocii  and  Dr. 
T.  G.  Balfour.    March  31,  1853. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  British  soldier 
(taking  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred)  was  a 
man  who,  when  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a 
minor,  had  in  a  fit  of  passion,  or  when 
drunk,  or  from  idleness,  want,  or  to  avoid 
civil  punishment,  sold  his  personal  liberty, 
his  life — in  one  word,  himself — to  the  State 
without  reservation.  In  return  for  this,  he 
got  a  bounty  of  £3,  10s.,  which,  however, 
was  taken  back  as  soon  as  he  was  sworn,  to 
pay  for  his  outfit — his  kit,  as  it  is  called,  and 
he  enjoyed  an  annuity  of  Is.  Id.  a  day,  out 
of  which,  after  paying  his  share  of  the  mess, 
his  shoes,  &C,  there  remained  of  daily  sur- 


*  Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  remember  Herr  Dio- 
genes Teufelsd rook's  account  of  this  in  that  fantastic 
and  delightful  book,  "Sartor  Resartus"  :— u  What, 
speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net  pur- 
port and  upshot  of  soldieis  and  of  war  '  To  my 
own  knowledge,  for  example,  there  dwell  and  toil  in 
the  British  village  of  Drumdrudge,  usually  some  five 
hundred  souls.  From  these,  by  certain  1  natural 
enemies  of  the  French,'  there  are  necessarily  selected, 
during  the  French  war,  say  thirty  able-bodied  men. 
Drumdrudge,  at  her  own  expense,  has  suckled  and 
nursed  them ;  she  has,  not  without  difficulty  and 
sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood,  and  even  trained 
them  to  crafts,  so  that  one  can  weave,  and  another 
build,  another  hammer  or  stitch,  and  the  weakest 
can  stand  under  thirty  pounds  avoirdupois.  Never- 
theless, amid  much  weeping  and  swearing,  they  are 
selected,  all  dressed  in  red,  and  shipped  away  at  the 
public  charges,  some  two  thousand  miles,  or  say  only 
to  the  South  of  Spain,  and  fed  and  scourged  there  till 
wanted.  And  now  to  that  same  spot  in  the  south  of 
Spain  are  thirty  French  handicraftsmen  from  a 
French  Drumdrudge,  in  like  manner  wending;  till 
at  length,  after  infinite  effort  and  expense,  the  two 
parties  actually  meet,  and  thirty  stand  confronting 
thirty,  each  with  a  gun  in  bis  hand.  Straightway 
the  word  'fire'  is  given,  and  they  blow  the  souls  out 
of  one  another ;  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk,  useful 
workmen,  the  world  has  sixty  dead  carcasses  which 


*  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
paper  of  singular  ability  which  appeared  in  the 
Wettmins'er  Rrvitio  for  October  1S32,  entitled  u  Our 
Colonial  Empire." 


it  must  bury,  and  anew  shed  tears  for  Had  these 
men  any  quarrel?  Busy  as  the  devil  is,  not  the 
smallest ;  they  lived  far  enough  apart,  nay,  in  so 
wide  a  world,  there  was  even  unconsciously,  by 
commerce,  some  mutual  helpfulness  between  them. 
How  then?  Simpleton!  Their  governments  had 
fallen  out.  and  instead  of  shooting  one  another,  had 
the  cunning  to  make  their  poor  blockheads  shoot.  In 
that  fiction  of  the  English  Smollet,  it  is  true,  the 
final  cessation  of  war  is  perhaps  prophetically  sha- 
dowed forth  when  the  two  4  natural  enemies'  (France 
and  Britain)  in  person  take  each  a  tobacco  pipe 
filled  with  brimstone,  light  the  same,  and  smoke  in 
each  other's  facei  till  one  or  both  give  in." 
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greater  frequency  of  suicide  in  military, 
than  in  civil  life,  more  miserable  and  less 
careful  of  himself  than  other  men.  His 
daily  routine  was  somewhat  as  follows: — 
He  was  drummed  out  of  bed  at  five  o'clock, 
his  room  being  ft  luge  common  dormitory, 
where  the  words  of  three  or  four  black- 
guards might  make  all  tho  rest  comfortless 
and  silent.  Ho  rushed  out  of  doors  to  the 
pump,  and  washed  himself  out  of  his  hands 
as  he  best  could,  and  went  to  drill ;  break- 
fasted substantially,  then  out  to  parade, 
w  here  he  must  bo  in  proper  trim,  pipe-clay 
immaculate ;  then  to  go  through  the  ever- 
lasting round  of  "  Attention  !  Eyes  right ! 
Stand  at  ease,"  &c.  Dinner  at  ono  o'clock, 
of  excellent  broth  and  meat,  and  after  that 
nothing  to  do  till  nine  at  night,  or  to  cat  till 
break  Cist  next  morning. 

Can  there  beany  wonder  that  the  subjects 
of  this  system  became  so  often  drunkards, 
and  ran  into  all  sorts  of  low  dissipation, 
ruining  , themselves,  soul  and  body?  Much 
of  this  evil  is  of  course  inherent  and  neces- 
sary ;  it  is  founded  in  the  constitution  of 
man  that  such  should  be,  in  the  main,  the 
result  of  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things. 
But  within  twenty  years  there  have  been 
numerous  improvements.  The  soldier  is 
now  ft  freer,  happier,  healthier  man,  more 
intelligent  and  moral,  and  certainly  not  less 
efficient  than  he  ever  was  since  the  institu- 
tion of  a  standing  army. 

In  his  admirable  speech  in  February  last, 
when  moving  tho  estimates  for  the  army, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  made  the  following  re- 
mark:— "He  did  not  believe  that  at  any 
period  had  the  soldier  been  more  comfort- 
able than  at  the  present  moment ;"  he  might 
safely  have  said  as  comfortable  as  at  the 
present  moment.  After  shewing  that,  by 
strict  and  continuous  vigilance  in  this  de- 
partment, in  eighteen  years,  since  1835, u  the 
pattern  year  of  economy,"  there  had  been 
a  reduction  of  £132,766,  as  compared  with 
the  estimate  of  that  year,  while,  for  tho  smal- 
ler sum,  we  maintained  21,000  men  more, 
the  cost  of  each  man  being  £42,  15s.  lid.  in 
1S35,  and  in  tho  present  year  £40,  3s.  6d., 
£10  of  this  being  for  the  cost  of  the  officers, 
making  the  expense  of  each  private  £30,  3s. 
fid. ;  after  making  this  exposition  of  the 
greater  economy  in  the  production  and  main- 
tenance of  our  soldiers,  Mr.  Herbert  went 
on  to  shew  that  this  had  been  effected  not 
only  without  in  any  way  curtailing  their 
comforts,  but  with  an  immense  increase  in 
their  material  and  moral  well-being.  We 
shall  mention  some  of  the  more  marked 
causes  and  proof*  of  this  gratifying  and  re- 
markable improvement,  in  the  condition  of 
the  army,  as  regards  the  intelligence,  mor- 


ality, health,  and  general  condition  of  the 
common  soldier. 

1st.  The  good-conduct  pay  has  been  in- 
creased to  £05,000  a  year.  Formerly,  every 
man  got  an  increase  of  pay  for  long  service ; 
now  he  gets  Id.  a  day  added  to  his  pay  at 
the  end  of  every  five  years — it  was  at  first 
seven — provided  he  has  been  clear  of  the 
defaulters'  book  for  two  years,  and  he  car- 
ries one-half  of  it  to  his  pension,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  he  is  entitled  to  for  length  of 
service.    This  scheme  is  working  well. 

2d.  Barrack  libraries  have  been  instituted, 
and  with  signal  benefit.  There  are  now  150 
libraries,  with  1 17,000  volumes,  and  16,000 
subscribers,  the  men  giving  a  penny  a 
month. 

3d.  Regimental  schools,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  carried  excellently  out  by 
Lord  Panmurc.  After  encountering  much 
prejudice  and  objection,  this  plan  is  going 
oh  prosperously.  There  are  now  employed 
with  different  corps,  00  masters  and  16 
assistants,  all  of  whom  are  taken  from 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. In  the  77th  Regiment,  tho  sehool-roll 
amounts  to  538  adults;  the  35th,  to  371 ; 
tho  82d,  to  270.  This  attendance  is  volun- 
tary, and  it  is  paid  for  ;  tho  only  compulsory 
attendance  being  in  the  case  of  recruits,  so 
long  as  drilling  lasts. 

4th.  Savings  banks,  established  in  1844. 
In  1852,  the  number  of  depositors  was 
0,447;  tho  amount  deposited,  £111,920. 

bth.  Diminution  of  punishments. — In  1838, 
the  number  of  corporal  punishments  was 
879;  in  1951,206;  and  in  1852 — tho  re- 
turn being  for  the  troops  at  home,  and  half 
the  force  on  foreign  stations — they  were  as 
low  as  96,  and  all  this  without  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  discipline.  In  1838,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  by  courts-martial  was 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  effective  force  as 
1  in  1U.    Now,  it  is  only  1  in  16. 

6///.  Increased  Longevity. — There  never 
were  so  few  deaths  per  annum  as  at  present. 
At  the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon  the  mortality 
has  fallen  from  43T«ff  to  22^  per  1000— 
nearly  one-half;  and  at  Hong-Kong,  too 
famous  for  its  deadly  climate,  more  than  half 
— 150  to  69  ;  while  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  the  Cape,  in  spite  of  pestilence 
and  war,  the  diminution  of  deaths  is  most 
strongly  marked.  Add  to  all  this,  that  un- 
limited service — the  legal  sanction  of  a  man 
selling  himself  for  life — no  longer  exists, 
having  been  abolished  in  1847 — thanks  to 
I/ord  Fanmure's  courage  and  wisdom  ;  and 
we  have  an  amount  of  misery,  degradation, 
and  crime  prevented,  and  of  comfort,  health, 
and  workmanlike  efficiency  gained,  which  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  estimate  at  its 
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full  value  and  degree.  In  the  ease  of  such 
an  immense  public  benefit,  it  is  well  to  do 
our  best  to  indicate  in  what  quarter,  and  in 
what  measure,  as  a  nation,  whom  all  this 
concerns  so  deeply,  our  gratitude  and  praise 
are  due.  To  what,  and  to  whom,  do  we 
owe  all  this  ? 

The  tchat  is  not  far  to  seek.  Under  God, 
we  owo  this  change  for  the  better,  like  so 
many  others  which  we  arc  enjoying  and  for- 
getting, to  that  mighty  agent  which  is  in  our 
day  doing  such  wonders,  and  which  will  yet 
do  more  and  greater — the  spirit  of  the  age 
— public  opinion— of  which,  wherk  so  mani- 


if  it  saw  no  more,  say,  if  was  retreating,  to 
with  the  world's  progress  in  liberty,  happi- 
ness, and  virtue ;  some  may  think  its  best 
is  over,  its  fulness  past,  its.  cl>b  far  on  ;  but 
let  the  child  look  again — let  the  patriot  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  watch  and  trust  the  next 
wave,  it  may  be  a  ninth,  curling  his  mon- 
strous head  and  hanging  it — how  it  sweeps 
higher  up  the  beach,  tosses  aside  as  very 
little  things,  into  ruin  and  oblivion,  or  passes 
clear  over  the  rocks  and  the  noisy  bulwarks 
of  man's  device,  which  had  for  long  fretted 
and  turned  aside  and  baffled  all  former  waves, 
these  once  fomidablc  barriers  may  be  seen 


festly  working  out  the  highest  interest  of;  far  down  in  the  clear  waters,  undisturhing 


man,  we  may  conditionally,  and  with  rever- 
ence, say,  •  in  tho  words  of  "  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,"  that  it  is  "  the  very  breath  of 
the  power  of  God — an  understanding  spirit 
— kind  to  man,  roady  to  do  good,  one  only, 
yet  manifold,  not  subject  to  hurt,  which 
cannot  be  letted."  This  great  social  element, 
viewless,  impalpable,  inevitable,  untameable 
as  tho  wind  ;  vital,  elastic,  all-penetrating, 
all-encompassing  as  the  air  wo  breathe,  the 
very  soul  of  tho  body  politic,  is — like  the 
great  laws  of  nature,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is 
itself  one,  for  ever  at  its  work  ;  and  like  its 
Divine  Author  and  Guide  goes  about  con- 
tinually doing  good.  Without  it,  what 
could  any  man,  any  government  do  for  the 
real  good  of  mankind  ?  It  cannot  be  letted. 
If  you  are  against  it  get  out  of  its  way  as 
you  best  can,  and  stand  aside  and  wonder 
at  its  victorious  march ;  if  you  will  not, 
rather  go  with  it  and  by  it.  This  is  that  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men — a  Deo,  ad  Deum — that 
onward  movement  of  the  race  in  knowledge, 
in  power,  in  worth,  in  happiness,  which, 
with  its  eternal  music,  and  power,  and  mo- 
tion, kfrs  gladdened  and  cheered  all  who 
believe,  and  who,  through  long  ages  of  gloom, 
and  misery,  and  havoc,  have  still  believed 
that  truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty — 
that  goodness  is  the  law  of  His  universe, 
and  happiness  its  end,  and  who  have  faith 


"  That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God.  one  law.  one  element, 
And  one  far  off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

It  is  a  tide  that  has  nover  turned;  unlike 
the  poet's,  it  does  the  behest  of  no  waning 
and  waxing  orb,  it  follows  the  eye  of  Him 
who  is  without  variableness  or  the  shadow 
of  turning.  And  no  man  has  yet  taken  it 
at  its  flood.  It  has  its  flux  and  reflux,  its 
ebb  and  flow,  its  darkness  and  its  bright 
light,  its  storm  and  calm  ;  and,  as-  a  child 
who  watched  the  rising  tide,  and  saw  one 
wave  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  itself,  might, 


and  undisturbed — the  deep  covering  them — 
and  the  cunning  and  studious  eye  may  now 
see  what  they  really  were,  how  little  or  how 
big.  If  our  readers  wish  to  illustrate  how 
the  power  of  public  opinion,  this  tide  of 
time,  deals  with  its  enemies  and  with  its 
friends — how  it  settles  its  quarrels  and  at- 
tains its  ends,  and  'how,  all  at  once  and  un- 
expectedly, it  may  be  seen  flowing  in,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance, 

"  Whispering  how  meek  and  gentle  it  can  be," 

let  him  go  down  to  the  sea  shore,  and  watch 
the  rising  tide,  coming  on  lazily  at  first,  as 
if  without  aim  or  pith,  turned  aside  by  any 
rock,  going  round  it,  covering  it  by  and  by, 
swayed  and  troubled  by  every  wind,  sha- 
dowed by  every  passing  cloud,  as  if  it  were 
the  ficklest  of  all  things,  and  had  no  mind 
of  its  own;  he  will,  however,  notice,  if  he 
stays  long  enough,  that  there  is  one  thing  it 
is  always  doing,  tho  one  thing  it  most 
assuredly  will  do,  and  that  is,  to  move  on 
and  up,  to  deepen  and  extend.  So  is  it  with 
tho  advance  of  truth  and  goodness  over  our 
world.  Whatever  appearances  may  be,  let 
us  rest  assured  the  tide  is  in  the  main  mak- 
ing, and  is  on  its  way  to  its  fulness. 

We  are  aware  that  in  speaking  of  such 
matters,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  exaggeration 
both  in  thought  and  expression  ;  but  we  may 
go  wrong,  not  less  by  feeling  and  speaking 
too  little,  than  by  feeling  and  speaking  too 
much.  '  It  is  profane  and  foolish  to  deify 
public  opinion,  or,  indeed,  anything;  but 
it  is  not  right,  it  is  not  safe  to  err  on  the 
other  side,  and  ignore  and  vilipend.  In  one 
senso  public  opinion  is  a  very  commonplace 
subject,  in  another  it  is  one  of  the  ehicfest  of 
the  ways  of  God,  one  of  the  most  signal  in- 
struments in  his  hand,  for  moving  on  to  their 
consumation  his  undisturbed  aflairs.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  world's  history,  and 
there  never  was  a  nation,  in  which  this 
mighty  agent  made  head  as  it  is  doing  now, 
and  in  ours.  Everywhere  and  ovet  every 
department  of  human  suffering  and  need,  it 
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is  to  be  found  arising  with  healing  under  its' 
wings.  That  it  goes  wrong  and  does  wrong  j 
is  merely  to  say  that  it  works  by  human 
means;  hut  that  in  the  main  it  is  on  the 
right  road  and  on  the  right  errand,  and  that 
thus  far  it  is  divine,  and  has  in  it  the  very 
breath  of  the  power  of  God,  no  man  surely 
who  discerns  the  times  and  the  seasons,  will 
deny  ;  to  use  the  eloquent  words  of  Maurice 
— "In  a  civilized  country — above  all,  in  one 
which  possesses  a  free  press — there  is  a  cer- 
tain power,  mysterious  and  indefinite  in  its 
operations,  but  producing  the  most  obvious 
and  mighty  effects,  which  we  call  public 
opinion.  It  is  vague,  indefinite,  intangible 
enough,  no  doubt;  but  is  not  that  the  case 
with  all  the  powers  which  affect  us  most  in 
the  physical  world?  The  further  men  ad- 
vance in  the  study  of  nature,  the  more  these 
incontrollable,  invincible  forces  make  them- 
selves known.  If  we  think  with  some  of 
mysterious  affinities,  of  some  one  mighty 
principle  which  binds  the  elements  of  the 
universe  together,  why  should  we  not 
wonder,  also,  at  these  moral  affinities,  this 
more  subtle  magnetism,  which  bear  witness 
that  every  man  is  connected  by  the  most 
intimate  bonds  with  his  neighbour,  and  that 
uo  one  can  live  independently  of  another?" 

"We  believe  that  in  the  future,  and  it  may  not 
be  very  far  off  history  of  our  world,  this 'asso- 
ciative principle,  this  attractive,  quickening 
power,  is  destined  to  work  wonders  in  its 
own  region,  to  which  the  marvels  of  physical 
science  iu  our  days  will  be  as  nothing. 
Society,  as  a  great  normal  institute  of  human 
nature,  is  a  power  whose  capacities  in  its  own 
proper  sphere  of  act  ion,  such  asit  now  exhibits, 
or  has  ever  exhibited,  and  such  as  it  is  des- 
tined hereafter  to  exhibit,  are  to  each  other 
as  is  the  weight,  the  momentum  of  a  drop 
of  water,  to  the  energy  of  that  drop  con- 
verted into  steam  and  compressed  and  set 
a  working.  We  believe  this  will  bd  one  of 
the  crowning  discoveries  and  glories  of  our 
race,  about  which,  as  usual,  we  have  been 
long  enough,  and  of  which,  when  it  comes, 
every  one  will  say,  How  did  we  never  dis- 
cover  that  before  ? — how  easy,  how  simple  ! 
Society  is  of  the  essence  of  unfallen  man ; 
it  is  normal ;  it  preceded  and  will  survive 
the  loss  of  Eden ;  it  belongs  to  the  physi- 
ology of  human  nature.  Government,  be 
it  of  the  best,  mu>t  always  have  to  do  (and 
the  more  strictly  the  better)  with  its  patholo- 
7 — with  its  fall.    Were  original  sin  abol- 
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to-morrow,  the  necessity,  the  very 
materials  of  Government  would"  cease.  So- 
ciety and  all  her  immense  capabilities  would 
once  more  be  at  home,  and  full  of  life,  and 
go  on  her  way  rejoicing.  Education,  relig- 
ion, and  many  other  things,  all  belong  by 


right  and  by  natural  fitness  to  Society ;  and 
Government  has  been  trying  for  thousands 
of  years  to  do  her  work  and  its  own,  and 
has  bungled  both,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  we  have  less  to  do  at  present  with 
this  wonder-working  power,  than  with  those 
who  were  the  first  to  direct  and  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  for  forwarding  and  securing  the 
welfare  of  the  common  soldier  who  hail  been 
so  long  shut  out  from  its  beneficent  im- 
pulse. 

These  men, simple-minded, public-spirited, 
industrious,  resolute,  did  not  work  for  grati- 
tude— they  would  have  worked  all  the 
better,  however,  with  it.  They  are  gone 
elsewhere,  where  no  gratitude  of  ours  can 
affect  them ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  right,  and 
good,  and  needful  for  that  great  creature,  tiro 
public,  to  feel  this  gratitude,  and  let  it  go 
forth  in  hearty  acknowledgment.  This  is  a 
state  of  mind*  which  blesses  quite  as  much 
him  who  gives,  as  him  who  receives  ;  and 
nothing  would  tend  more  to  keep  the  public 
heart  right,  and  the  public  conscience  quick 
and  powerful,  than  doing  our  best  to  dis- 
cover what  we  owe,  and  to  whom  ;  and  as 
members  of  the  body  politic  let  our  affection 
ami  admiration  take  their  free  course.  One 
of  the  best  signs  of  our  times  is  the  exten- 
sion, and  deepening,  and  clarifying  of  this 
sense  of  public  duty,  of  our  living  not  for 
ourselves,  of  what  we  owe  to  those  who 
have  served  their  generation — the  practical 
recognition,  iu  a  word,  not  only  that  we 
should  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  but 
that  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
word,  reserved  for  the  Divine  Teacher,  every 
man  is  our  neighbour. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  amelio- 
ration in  the  moral  condition  and  bodily 
comforts  of  the  soldier,  must  of  necessity  bo 
great,  and  all  experience  confirms  this.  A 
body  of  men  such  as,  in  a  country  like  ours, 
a  standing  army  with  service  for  life,  and 
pay  below  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes, 
must  unavoidably  consist  of,  is  one  the  ro- 
form  of  which  might  deter  and  dishearten 
any  man,  and  excuse  most.  How  often 
have  we  been  told  that  flogging  was  a 
necessary  evil ;  that  unlimited  service  was 
the  stay  of  the  army  ;  that  knowledge 
would  make  the  men  discontented,  and  use- 
less, and  mischievous  !  "  Soldiers,"  said 
Mr.  Pulteney  iu  |y.32,  "are  a  body  of  men 
distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people  ;  they 
are  governed  by  different  laws.  Blind 
obedience  is  their  only  principle."  Bruce, 
in  his  "Institutions  of  Military  Law,  1717," 
gives  what  we  doubt  not  was  a  true  account 
of  the  composition  of  European  armies  in 
his  day  : — "  If  all  infamous  persons,  and 
such  n's  have  committed  capital  crimes, 
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heretics,  atheists,  (!)  and  all  dastardly  and 
effeminate  men,  were  weeded  out  of  the 
army,  it  would  soon  be  reduced  to  u  pretty 
moderate  number,  the  greater  part  of  the 
soldiery  being  men  of  so  ignoble,  disingenu- 
ous tempers,  tliat  they  cannot  be  made 
obedient  to  the  allurements  of  regards;  nay, 
coercion  being,  gencrully  speaking,  the 
surest  principle  of  all  vulgar  obedience. 
There  is,  therefore,'1  he  grimly  adds,  "  ano- 
ther part  of  military  institution  fitted  to 
such  men's  capacities,  and  these  are  the 
various  punishments"  (and  such  a  catalogue 
of  horrors  !)  u  awarded  to  their  crimes, 
which,  as  goads,  may  drive  these  brutish 
creatures  who  will  not  be  attracted.1'*  We 
are  now  at  last  trying  the  principle  of  at- 
traction, and  arc  finding  it  succeeds  here,  as 
it  docs  elsewhere — keeping  all  things  sweet 
and  strong,  from  the  majestic  ordinances  of 
heaven,  to  the  guidance  of  a  village  school. 
It  is  too  true  that  Lord  Melville  in  1808,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  op- 
posing Mr.  Wyndham's  most  humane  and 
judicious  Army  Hill,  said,  "  the  worst  men 
make  the  best  soldiers"  and  if  we  look  back 
on  the  history  of  the  army,  the  degradations, 
and  miseries,  and  hardships  of  the  common 
soldier,  we  cannot  help  inferring  that  this 
monstrous  dogma  had  been  even  improved 
upon,  so  as  to  reduce  to  their  lowest  the 
characteristics  of  humanity,  and  resolve  Ins 
entire  nature  into  one  mass  of  strength  and 
stupidity.  With  such  opinions  as  Lord 
Melville's  prevailing  in  civil,  and  not  less  in 
military  life,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  set  up 
as  a  military  reformer.  If  the  worst  man 
made  the  best  soldier,  it  was  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  think  of  making  the  man  in  any 
degree  better.  The  con  verse  was  the  logical 
sequence  ;  to  find  the  worst  man,  and  by  all 
means  make  him  a  worser  still.  Things  are 
changed,  and  have  been  changing;  and  that 
humane  spirit,  that  sense  of  responsibility  as 
regards  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our 
fellow-men  on  which  we  have  already  en- 
larged, and  which  is  one  of  the  most  signal 
blessings  of  our  time,  has  penetrated  into 
this  region,  and  Lord  Melville's  dogma  is  in 
the  fair  way  of  being  overthrown  and  re- 
versed. It  is  now  no  longer  legal,  for  a 
British  subject  to  sell  himself,  body  and 
soul,  for  life.  For  this  we  have  mainly  to 
thank  Lord  Pan  mure,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  secretaries  the  War  Office  has  ever 
seen.  Hut  while  we  most  heartily  acknow- 
ledge the  great  services  of  Lord  Ilardinge, 
I/Ord  Grey,  Mr.  Elliee,  Sir  George  Arthur, 


*  This  was  not  the  principle  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men  and  of  soldiers.  Cicero  says  of  Julius  Osar, 
there  was  never  an  ito  in  his  commands,  but  only  a 
ran,  as  if  he  scorned  to  be  less  or  more  than  their 


Sir  Charles  Napier,  Colonel  Lindsay,  Lord 
Panmure,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  many 
others,  in  unrins  and  carrying  out  all  these 
ameliorations  and  reforms;  and  while  we 
cannot  easily  overrate  the.  value  of the  labours  ' 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tul'och  or.d  Dr. 
Graham  Balfour  in  working  out  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  army,  and  demonstrating 
their  practical  bearing  on  the  prevention  of 
misery  and  crime  and  death,  and  the  in- 
creased comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  service  ; 
we  are,  we  feel  sure,  only  sa\  ing  what  every 
one  of  these-public  spirited  men  will  be  the 
readiest  to  confirm,  that  to  the  late  Dr. 
Henry  MarsJiall  is  due  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  in  this  great  field, — the  sower 
'  of  the  seed, — the  setter  agoing  of  this  cur- 
rent of  research  and  reform  which  has 
achieved  so  much.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  many  improvements  which  he  did  not, 
in  his  own  quiet,  but  steady  and  unflinching 
way,  argue  (or,  and  urge,  and  commend,  and 
prove,  many  years  before  they  were  acknow- 
ledged or  taken  up  by  the  higher  authorities. 
We  find  him,  when  a  mere  lad,  at  the  Cape, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  making  out 
tables  of  the  diseases  of  the  soldiers,  of  the 
comparative  health  of  different  stations,  and 
ages,  and  climates  ;  investigating  the  rela- 
tion of  degradation,  ignorance,  crime,  and 
ill  usage,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
to  its  cost ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life  devoting  his  entire  energies 
to  devising  and  doing  good  to  the  common 
soldier.  And  all  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
without  much  assistance  from  his  own  de- 
partment, (the  medical.)  till  tho  pleasant 
time  came  when  the  harvest  was  to  be 
reaped  and  the  sheaves  taken  victoriously 
home. 

"  Have  you  seen  Marshall's  Miscellany  ?" 
said  a  friend  to  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  when  he 
was  Secretary  at  War.  "  Seen  it  !"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  why,  Marshall's  book  is  my 
Bible  in  all  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the 
soldier."  And  it  is  not  less  honourable  to 
our  present  Commander-in-Chief  than  to  Dr. 
Marshall,  that  when  presented  by  tho 
author  with  a  copy  of  this  book,  his'  Lord- 
ship said,  "  Your  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  army  surgeon  and  in  every 
orderly-room  in  the  service."  Any  man 
who  knows  what  the  army  is  and  was,  and 
what  the  prejudices  of  the  best  military 
men  often  were, — and  who  has  also  read 
thoroughly  the  work  wc  refer  to,  and  has 
weighed  well  all  it  is  for,  and  all  it  is  against, 
ami  all  that  it  proves, — will  agree  with  us 
in  saying,  that  for  Lord  Hardinge  to  ex- 
press, and  for  Dr.  Marshall  to  deserve, 
such  a  compliment,  is  no  small  honour  to 
both. 
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Dr.  Marshall,  to  have  done  so  much  good, 
made  the  least  noise  about  it  of  any  public 
man  wo  ever  knew.  He  was  eminently 
quiet  it)  all  his  ways  ;  the  very  reverse  of 
your  loud  man ;  "he  mode  no  spasmodic 
efforts,  he  did  nothing  by  fits  or  starts, 
nothing  for  effect ;  he  flowed  on  incredibili 
lenitate,  with  a  ceaseless  and  clear  and 
powerful  flow.  He  was  a  philosopher  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  without  many  others 
knowing  it ;  but,  if  to  trace  effects  up  to 
their  causes,  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and 
order  out  of  confusion,  to  increase  immense- 
ly the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  be 
wisdom,  and  the  love  of  it,  then  was  this 
good  man  a  philosopher  indeed. 

Henry  Marshall  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Kilsyth  in  1775.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
singular  simplicity  and  worth,  and  besides 
his  own  excellent  example,  gave  both  his 
sons  a  college  education.  In  May  1803 
Henry  became  surgeon's  mate  in  the  royal 
navy,  a  service  he  left  in  September  180*4  ; 
and  in  January  1805  was  appointed  assistant- 
surgeon  to  the  Forfarshire  regiment  of  militia. 
In  April  1806'  he  became  assistant-surgeon 
to  the  first  battalion  of  tho  89th  regiment, 
which  embarked  in  February  1807  for  South 
America,  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Ceylon.  In  May  1809  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant-surgeon  to  a  colonial  regiment 
in  Ceylon,  in  which  island  he  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1821,  when  ho  returned  to 
England. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  his 
principal  writings,  and  of  the  effect  they  had 
in  attaining  the  great  object  of  his  long  and 
active  life,  which,  in  his  own  words,  was  "  to 
excite  attention  to  the  means  which  may 
meliorate  the  condition  of  tho  soldier,  and 
exalt  his  moral  and  intellectual  character." 

1R21.— "  Notes  on  tho  Medical  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
Health  of  the  Troops  employed  in  the  Pro- 
vinces during  tho  years  1815  to  1820,  with 
brief  remarks  on  tho  prevailing  Diseases." 
London,  1821.  8vo,  pp.  228.  The  great 
merit  of  this  little  book  consisted  in  the 
numerical  statistics  it  contains  regarding  the 
mortality  and  diseases  of  the  troops — a  new 
feature  in  medical  works  at  tho  time  it  was 
published. 

His  next  publication  was  in  1823. — "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Health  of  the  Troops  in 
North  Britain,  during  a  period  of  Seven 
years,  from  1816  to  1822." — London  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal.  The  numerical 
portion  of  these  observations  was  an  attempt, 
and  at  that  time  a  novel  one,  to  collect  and  I 
arrango  tho  facts  illustrative  of  tho  amount ! 


of  sickness  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  among 
a  body  of  troops  for  a  specific  period. 

In  November  1823  Dr.  Marshall  was  re- 
moved from  Edinburgh  to  Chatham,  and  in 
April  1825  was  appointed  to  the  recruiting 
depot,  Dublin.  In  1826  he  published 
"  Practical  Observations  on  the  Inspection 
of  Kecruits,  including  Observations  on 
Feigned  Diseases."— Edin.  Med.  atul  Sur- 
gical Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  225. 

182S. — "Hints  to  Young  Medical  Officers 
of  tho  Army  on  the  Examination  of  Recruits 
and  the  Feigned  Disabilities  of  Soldiers." 
London.  1828.  8vo,  pp.  22-1.  The  official 
documents  contained  in  this  volume  are  in- 
teresting, in  as  far  as  they  shew  the  difficulty 
of  the  duty  of  selecting  recruits,  and  the 
verv  limited  information  the  authorities, 
both  military  and  medical  appear  to  have 
had  on  the  subject.  It  is  full  of  interest 
even  to  the  general  reader,  opening  up  ono 
of  the  most  singular  and  most  painful  mani- 
festations of  human  character,  and  affording 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  inherent  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  life  of  the  British 
common  soldier.  In  reading  it,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  which  to  wonder  most  at — the 
despair  and  misery  that  must  prompt,  the 
ingenuity  that  can' invent,  and  the  dodged 
resolution  that  can  carry  out  into  prolonged 
execution,  and  under  every  species  of  trial, 
the  endless  fid  ions  of  every  conceivable 
kind  therein  described ;  or  the  shrewdness, 
jhe  professional  sagacity,  and  the  indomita- 
ble energy  with  which  Dr.  Marshall  detects, 
and  gives  to  others  the  means  of  detecting, 
theso  refuges  of  lies.  This  is  the  only  book 
in  our  language  on  this  subject. 

In  January  1828,  Sir  Henry  (now  Vis- 
count) llardinge  was  appointed  Secretary 
at  War.  One  of  the  numerous  important 
subjects  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  war  department  which  eagerly  en- 
gaged his  attention,  was  the  largo  and 
rapidly  increasing  pension  list.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  several  months  he  laboured  hard  to 
obtain  information,  on  the  practical  working 
of  the  existing  pensioning  warrants,  chiefly 
from  the  unsatisfactory  documents  found  at 
Chelsea  Hospital.  lie  soon  discovered 
many  abuses  in  the  system  then  in  opera- 
tion. As  a  means  of  helping  him  to  abate 
tho  abuses  in  question,  he  directed  a  Medical 
Board  to  assemble,  of  which  Dr.  Marshall 
was  appointed  a  member,  the  specific  duty 
of  the  Board  being  as  follows: — 41  For  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  regulations  which 
relate  to  the  business  of  examining  and  de- 
ciding upon  the  cases  of  soldiers  recom- 
mended for  discharge  from  the  service." 
"The  object  of  the.  proposed  inquiry  is  to 
ascertain  what  description  of 
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ought  to  be  pensioned,  and  what  not." 
The  pension  list  at  this  time  stood  as  fol- 
lows : — 

19,065  pensioners,  at  6d.  a-day,  average  age 
thirty-one  years;  alleged  causes  of  be- 
ing  discharged,  injuries  or  had  health. 

16,030  at  9d.  a-day,  for  service  and  disability 
combined. 

21,095  at  Is.  a-day,  for  length  of  service  and 
wounds. 
1,100  at  Is.  9d.,  blind. 
27.625  no  causes  of  disability  assigned. 

85,515 

The  list  had  increased  greatly  during  a 
period  of  peace,  and  it  was  annually  in- 
creasing. The  mean  rato  of  pension  was 
lOf  d.,  and  the  annual  amount  £1,436,663  ; 
the  annual  rato  of  mortality  among  the  pen- 
sioners being  about  4  per  cent. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall collected  some  practical  information  on 
the  pensioning  question  ;  and  on  returning 
to  Dublin,  in  December  1828,  he  drew  up 
a  comprehensive  scheme  for  pensioning  sol- 
diers, upon  what  he  considered  improved 
principles.  Under  the  title  of  "  Cursory 
Observations  on  the  pensioning  of  Sol- 
diers" he  forwarded  his  scheme  to  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge ;  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  that  a  new  pensioning  war- 
rant was  made,  founded  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  his  44  Scheme,"  namely,  1st,  length 
of  service  ;  2d,  wounds  received  before  the 
•  enemy  ;  3d,  greatly  impaired  health  after 
fifteen  years'  service ;  4th,  anomalous  disa- 
bilities, special  cases,  which  require  to  be 
particularly  considered.  By  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  Act  of  1S06  evory  man  who  was  dis- 
charged as  disabled  was  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion for  lift.*,  without  reference  .to  the  time 
he  had  served  ;  and,  by  the  subsequent 
amendments  and  alterations,  disabilities 
and  not  service  constituted  the  chief  claim 
for  a  pension.  This  mode  of  obtaining  a 
pension  opened  a  wide  door  for  fraud  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

The  Pensioning  Warrant  of  the  Secretary 
at  War  went  through  a  number  of  editions, 
both  in  manuscript  and  in  print. 

In  1S29,  Dr.  Marshall  published  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Pensioning  of  Soldiers." — 
United  Service  Journal,  1829,  part  ii.  p. 
317. — This  paper  has  a  peculiar  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  an  account  of  the 
frauds  which  had  been  committed  in  the  ar- 
my by  the  erasure  and  alteration  of  figures, 
and  which  had  only  lately  been  discovered. 
The  falsification  of  records  by  this  means 
was  found,  upon  investigation,  to  have  beeu 
practised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  almost 
every  regiment  in  the  service. 

1829.— u  Historical  Notes  on  Military 
Pensions."—  United  Service  Journal. 


1830. — "  Notes  on  Military  Pensions." 
—  United  Service  Journal. 

Early  in  1830,  Dr.  Marshall  communi- 
cated to  Sir  H.  Hardinge  a  paper  on  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  Euro- 
pean troops  in  India,  and  on  the  impolicy  of 
uniformly  and  indiscriminately  issuing  spirit 
rations  to  soldiers.  An  abstract  of  this  pa- 
per was  subsequently  published  under  the 
following  title : — 

1S30. — "Observations  on  the  Abuse  of 
Spirituous  Liquors  by  the  European  Troops 
in  India,  and  of  the  Impolicy  of  uniformly 
and  indiscriminately  issuing  Spirit  Rations 
to  Soldiers." — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  vol.  xli.  p.  10. 

Lord  Hardinge  carried  into  effect  the 
suggestions  contained  in  this  paper  with 
remarkable  promptitude  ;  indeed  it  would 
be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  his  Lord- 
ship's conduct  in  this  matter,  whether  in  re- 
gard to  his  discrimination  in  perceiving  and 
appreciating  the  evils  of  the  usage,  his  firm- 
ness in  abolishing  it  at  once,  or  his  whdom 
and  courage  in  surmounting  the  prejudices 
of  a  large  portion  of  all  ranks  of  the  army. 
Within  a  week  after  he  received  it,  he  hud 
commenced  measures  to  abolish  the  indis- 
criminate issue  of  spirit  rations  to  soldiers 
on  board  ship  and  on  foreign  stations.  So 
long  as  a  quantity  of  spirits,  amounting  to 
about  six  or  seven  ounces,  (in  India  it  was 
the  20th  part  of  a  gallon,)  formed  part  of 
the  regular  diet  or  daily  ration  of  a  soldier, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  or  to  throw 
away,  what  rational  hope  could  bo  entertain- 
ed that  tho  exertions  of  commanding  officers, 
however  well  directed,  would  have  much  ef- 
fect in  cheeking  drunkenness  ?  The  indis- 
criminate daily  use  of  spirits,  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  efficiency  or  health  of  troops  in 
any  climate,  and  their  abuse  is  a  fertile 
source  of  disabilities,  diseases,  and  crimes, 
both  moral  and  military.  To  drink  daily 
nearly  half  a  pint  of  spirits  was  then  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  soldier ;  and  that  this  duty 
might  bo  effectually  executed,  it  was  the 
usago  of  the  service,  in  many  stations,  to 
have  it  performed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  commissioned  officer,  who  certified 
to  his  commanding  officer  that  he  hud  wit- 
nessed each  man  drink  his  dram  or  ration 
of  spirits  !  Perhaps  a  more  successful  plan 
for  converting  temperate  men  into  drunk- 
ards could  not  have  been  invented. 

Dr.  Marshall  was  attached  to  the  War 
Office  until  1830,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals  by 
Sir  II.  Hardinge.  Here  ended  his  active 
service  in  the  army,  and  ho  was  placed  on 
half-pay. 

Shortly  after  tho  promulgation  of  the  in- 
structions  for  the  guidance  of  medical  offi- 
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cers  in  the  duty  of  examining  recruits, 
which  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Marshall, 
and  were  the  result  of  a  most  laborious 
and  difficult  inquiry,  it  occurred  to  Sir  H. 
Hardingc,  that  the  publication  of  this  docu- 


tality,  and  invaliding  among  the  troops  in 
the  West  Indies  was  laid  before  Parliament 
the  following  year. 

This  report  produced  a  change  which  was 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  this  de- 


ment, together  with  the  pensioning  warraut,  I  partnnut  of  military  polity;  it  destroyed 
and  other  relative  papers,  accompanied  by  J  the  old  established  notion  of  seasoning.  The 
a  suitable  commentary,  would  be  useful,  if  |  period  of  service  in  Jamaica  used  to  be 
published  in  a  small  volume,  for  the  iufor- j  niuc  or  ten  years;  this  is  now  divided  be- 
mation  of  officers  of  the  army  ;  with  this  I  tween  it  and  the  Mediterranean  stations  and 
object  Dr.  Marshall  published  in —  I  British  America.     The  reason  alleged  for 

1832, — "On  the  Enlisting,  the  Discharg-  keeping  them  so  long  iu  so  notoriously  uu- 


ing,  and  the  Pensioning  of  Soldiers,  with 
the  Official  Documents  on  these  branches  of 
Military  Duty."  London,  1S32.  8vo.  pp. 
213. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Dr.  Marshall 
married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Wingate,  Esq.,  of  Westshiels.  This  union 
was,  as  he  often  said,  the  best  earthly  bless- 
ing of  a  long  and  happy  life. 

1 833. — "  Couti  ibut  ions  to  Statistics  of  the 
Army,  with  some  Observations  on  Military 
Medical  Returns.  No.  I."— Edinburgh  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xl.,  p.  36. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for 
us  to  say  one  word  in  favour  of  military 
statistics,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  con- 
dition of  an  armv.    For  some  time,  how- 


healthy  stations,  was  the  military  and 
medical  fallacy,  that  Europeans  by  length 
of  residence  "became  41  seasoned."  This 
fallacy,  which  had  been  the  source  of  so 
much  misery,  and  crime,  and  death,  and  ex- 
pense, was  completely  dissipated  by  these 
statistical  returns,  from  which  it  was  found 
that  (as  in  every  other  case)  mortality  de- 
pended upon  age,  and  that  young  soldiers 
lived  longer  there  than  older  ones,  how- 
ever "  seasoned"  by  residence  or  disease. 
The  annual  mortality  of  the  troops  in  Ja- 
maica was  thirteen  in  the  hundred  by  the 
medical  returns,  but  the  actual  mortality 
amounted  to  about  two  per  eent.  more,  a 
mortality  of  which  we  may  give  some  idea, 
by  stating  that  a  soldier  serving  one  year  in 


ever,  after  the  publication  of  this  paper,  the  Jamaica  encountered  as  much  risk  of  life  as 

utility  of  condensing  and  arranging  medical  in  six  such  actions  as  Waterloo, — there  one  in 

returns  was  but  very  partially  recognised;  forty  fell,  in  Jamaica  one  in  seven  annually, 

and  Dr.  Marshall's  "array"  of  figures  was  No  wonder  that  the  poor  soldier,  knowing 

laughed  and  sneered  at  by  some  who  ought  that  eight  or  nino  years  must  elapse  before 

to  have  known  better.  ho  left  his  deadly  place,  and  seeing  a  seventh 

1833.  — "Contributions  to  Statistics  of  the  |  comrade  die  every  year,  lost  all  hope,  mind 
Army.  No.  11."' — Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sur-  and  body  equally  broken  down,  and  sank 
gical  Journal,  vol.  xl.,  p.  307.  into  drunkenness  and  an  earlier  grave.  He 

1S34. — "Sketch  of  the  Geographical  Dis-  eventually  concluded,  that  it  is  a  glorious 
tribution  of  Diseases." — Edinburgh  Medical  climate  where  a  man  is  always  dry  and  has 

and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  330.  always  plenty   to   drink.     Another  evil 

1834.  — "Abstract  of  the  Kcturns  of  the  pointed  out  by  this  ablo  report,  was  that 


Sick  of  the  Troops  belonging  to  the  Presi 
dency  of  Fort  George,  Madras,  for  the  years 


1827  to  1830." — Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sur-  also  brought  to  light  a  very  curious  and 


gical  Journal,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  133 

1834. — «  On  the  Mortality  of  the  Infantry 
of  the  French  Army." — Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  34. 

1833. — "  Observations  on  the  Influence  of 
a  Tropical  Climate,  upon  the  Constitution 
and  Health  of  Natives  of  Great  Britain." — 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol. 
xliv.,  p.  28. 


produced  by  the  use  of  salted  provisions. 
Phis  practice  was  immediately  changed.  It 


very  important  fact,  that  in  the  barracks 
situated  in  Maroon  Town,  Jamaica,  2000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  annual  mortality  was 
only  32  per  1000,  while  in  l"p-Park  Camp, 
nearly  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was  140 
per  1000.  The  knowledge  of  this  extra- 
ordinary, but,  till  the  report,  undiscovered 
fact,  has  been  acted  upon  with  eminent 
benefit ;  so  much  so  that,  had  it  been  known 


1833. — "  Contributions  to  Statistics  of  the  i  during  the  seventeen  years  previously,  the 


lives  of  1387  men,  and  the  loss  of  £27,740, 
might  have  been  saved.  We  never  met 
with  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  statistics.* 


British  Army.    No.  III." — Edinburgh  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal,  vol  xliv.,  p.  353. 

In  1835  Dr.  Marshall,  along  with  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  Tulloch,  (who  has  done  such 
excellent  service  since,)  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  statistics  of  the  sickness, 
mortality,  and   invaliding  of  the  British 

army.    Their  report  on  the  sickness,  mor- 1  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  1847. 


*  Any  one  wishing  a  fuller  account  of  this  me- 
morable experiment  and  its  results,  will  find  it  in  an 
admirable  paper  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tulloch, 
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1837. — "  Contribution  to  Statistics  of  the  roused.  The  first  of  the  throe  articles  in 
Sickness  and  Mortality  which  occurred  The  71mcs  appeared  on  the.  2d  of  July, 
among  the  Troops  employed  on  the  Ex-;  1846, and  straightway,  as  a  practical  lecture 
peditiun  to  the  Scheldt,  in  the  year  18C9."j  often  concludes  by  the  exhibition  of  a  crucial 
— Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  decisive  experiment,  on  the  11th  of  the 
vol.  xlviii.  p.  3GT>.  j  same  month  a  soldier  died  at  lTouuslow,  ap- 

1839. — "Contribution  to  Statistics  of  parently  from  the  effects  of  punishment  in- 
Ilernia  among  Recruits  for  the  British,  and  j  flieted  in  the  previous  month.  This  sealed 
Conscripts  for  the  French  Army." — Edin-  the  fate  of  the  flogging  system.     The  idea 


burgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  1.,  p. 
15. 

1839.— "On  the  Enlisting,  Discharging, 
and  Pensioning  of  Soldiers,  with  the  Official 
Documents  on  these  branches  of  Military 
Duty."  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh,  1839. 

1846.— "  Military  Miscellany."  8vo. 
London,  1846. 

This  most  entertaining  and  effective  book  is 
a  complete  epitome  of  its  author's  mind  and 
character,  it  has  something  of  everything 
that  was  characteristic  of  him. 


of  Frederick  John  White  of  the  7th  Hus- 
sars, "a  brave  fellow,  who  walked  away 
whistling,"  and  was  said  to  be  "gentleman- 
ly,  affable,  and  mild,"  dying  of  flogging  at 
his  very  door,  was  too  ninth  for  John  Hull, 
and  one  of  the  things  he  could  stand  no 
longer.  The  Commander-in-Chief  instantly 
directed  that  henceforth  fifty  lashes  should 
be  the  maximum.  At  the  time  much  of 
this  result  was  attributed,  in  the  public 
prints  and  in  Parliament,  to  the  effects  of 
book.     Next   session  of 


Although  Dr.  Marshall's 
dissuaded  by  his  military  friends  from —  Parliament  more  was  done  for  lettering  the 
with  only  ono  exception — publishing  it,  as  lot  of  the  common  soldiers.*  Mr.  Fox 
being  likely  to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  the  Maule  moved  and  carried,  that  in  regi- 
ranks,  and  offend  commanding  officers;  no '  ments  of  the  line  the  period  of  service 
such  effect  followed,  but  the  very  reverse,  should  be  limited  to  ten  years;  continual 
It  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  not  so  much  a  reference  was  made  in  the  debates  to  the 
treatise,  as  a  body  of  multifarious  evidence,  "  Miscellany,"  and  its  author  had  the  satis- 
enabling  any  man  of  ordinary  humanity  and  faction  of  w  itnessing  the  oomplet  on  of  thoso 
sense,  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  various,  cardinal  ameliorations.  "Wo  cannot  convey 
questions  handled  in  it, — Kecruiting — en- 1  a  juster  idea  of  this  homely,  unpretending 
listment — moral  and  physical  qualities  of  i  volume,  than  in  the  generous  w  ords  of  a  dfr> 
recruits — duration  of  engagement — suicide  tinguished  French  physician  : — 


in  the  army,  its  greater  frequency  than  in 
civil  life,  and  tho  reason  of  this — punish- 
ments— rewards — vices  and  virtues  of  sol- 
diers— pensions — education ;  these,  and  such 
like,  are  the  subjects  which  are  not  so  much 
discussed,  as  exhibited  and  proved.  At  the 
time  ti  c  Miscellany  came  out  manv  tilings 


"C'est  rouvrajre  d  un  homir.e  pnssidant  par- 
faitcment  la  mat  it-re.  ayant  passe  la  plus  grande 
partic  do  sa  vie  a  etudier le  camctere,  les  nurure 
et  leu  besoins  des  soldats  an  milieu  desquels  il 
vivait  et  nu  bicn-etrc  dcsqitch*  il  avait  voue  eon 
existence.  Ayant  autant  d'clcvation  dans  les 
vues  quo  d'indepc-ndancc   dans  l'esprit,  il  a 


concurred  in  rapidly  promoting  its  great]  apercu  les  defuuts  partout  oo  ils  existaiont  et  a 
end.  The  public  mind  having  been  en- 1  eu  le  courage  de  les  mettrc  a  nu  et  de  les  *ic- 
lightened  on  tho  evils  of  flogging  in  the 


army,  and  perpetual  service,  was  bestirring 
itself  in  its  own  rough  and  vague,  but  en- 
ergetic way;  there  was  a  "clamour"  on 
these  subjects ;  Dr.  Ferguson's  eloquent 
and  able,  though  somewhat  exaggerative 
"  Notes  and  Reminiscences  of  Professional 
Life  ;"  published  after  his  death,  took  much 
the  same  views  as  Dr.  Marshall,  and  three 
elaborate  and  powerful  articles  in  The  Times 
on  these  two  books  and  their  subjects,  writ- 
ten with  infinite  ability  and  tact,  had  ex- 
cited  the  attention  of  the  nation  greatly,  and 
this  was  brought  to  its  operative  point,  by 
one  of  those  deplorable  incidents  out  of 
which  not  seldom  comes  immediate  and 
great  good ; — the  sort  of  event  which  of  all 
others  rouses  the  British  people  and  makes 
it  act  as  one  man,  and  in  this  case  they  were 
fortunately  well  informed,  before  being 


rage  de  ies  meurc  a  nu  et  ae  les  sig- 
naler. A  ceux  qui  craindraient  que  lo  memoire 
ne  fut  trop  serious  ou  trop  inuuotone  je  dois 
dire  quo  la  foulo  d'aneedotea  piquantes,  de 
citations  beurcusies  ct  opportunes  dimt  le  me- 
moire  est  seme,  rcposent  et  distraient  agreable- 
ment  l'csprit  du  lecteur." 

Dr.  Marshall's  last  publication  on  military 
subjects  was  in  1849. — "  Suggestions  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Mi  dical  Litera- 


*  The  sale  of  6pirituous  liquors  in  canteens  was 
abolished  at  this  time,  and  with  the  very  best  results. 
Colonel  Lindsay,  the  able  and  inde pendent  member 
for  Wijran,  has  the  merit  of  having  contributed  main- 
ly to  the  removal  of  this  crying  evil.  His  speech  on 
moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the  canteen  system,  is  a 
model  of  the  manner  in  which  such  subjects  should 
be  handled — clear,  compact,  convincing.  He  makes 
the  following  just,  but  often  overlooked  distinction, 
— "  He  believed  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew, 
that  though  an  habitual  drunkard  and  an  habitual 
drinker  were  two  different  things,  the  one  was  as 
great  an  expen.»e  to  the  country  as  the  other/' 
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tiire."  Those  wore  his  last  words  for  the 
service  he  had  devoted  the  energies  of  ft  long 
lifetime  to — a  sort  of  legacy  bequeathed  to 
those  who  were  going  forward  in  the  same 
good  work.  He  was  then  labouring  under 
a  mortal  disease,  one  of  the  most  painful 
and  terrible  to  which  our  frame  is  liable — 
of  its  real  nature  and  only  termination  ho 
was,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  aware  from  tho 
first,  and  yet  with  all  this,  wc  never  saw  one 
more  cheerful,  never  got  a  kinder  welcome, 
and  more  patience  in  listening  to  what  con- 
cerned only  others.  He  used  to  say,  "  This 
is  bad,  very  bad,  in  its  own  way  as  bad  as 
can  be,  but  every  thing  else  is  good — my 
home  is  happy  ;  my  circumstances  are  good ; 
I  always  made  a  little  more  than  I  spent, 
and  it  has  gathered  of  course ;  my  life  has 
been  long,  happy,  busy,  and  I  trust  useful, 
and  I  have  had  my  fill  of  it ;  I  have  lived  to 
see  things  accomplished  which  I  desired,  ar- 
dently longed  for,  fifty  years  ago,  but  hardly 
hoped  ever  to  see."  With  that  quiet,  ra- 
tional courage,  which  was  one  of  his  chief 
but  least  overt  qualities,  he  possessed  his 
soul  in  patience  in  the  midst  of  intense  suf- 
fering, and  continued  to  enjoy  and  to  use 
life  for  its  best  purposes  to  the  very  last. 
Of  religion,  and  especially  of  his  own  reli- 
gion, he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
much ;  when  he  did,  it  was  shortly  and  to 
the  purpose,  and  he  made  every  one  feel 
.that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  him.  His 
views  of  God,  of  sin,  and  of  himself,  and  his 
relation  to  his  Maker  and  tho  future,  wore 
of  the  simplest  and  most  operative  kind. 
When  in  Ceylon,  and  living  much  alono, 
away  from  religious  books  and  ordinances, 
and  religious  talk,  and  controversy,  and 
quarrel ;  away  also  from  that  religiosity 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  our  time,  and  is 
to  religion  what  hemlock  is  to  parsley — 
like,  yet  the  opposite — he  studied  his  New 
Testament,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
matter,  made  up  his  mind  for  himself.  Not 
that  he  avoided  religious  conversation,  but 
he  seemed  never  to  get  over  the  true  sacred- 
ness  of  anything  connected  with  his  own  per- 
sonal religion.  It  was  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  his,  that  religion  resolved  itself  into 
wonder  and  gratitude — intelligent  wonder; 
humble  and  active  gratitude — such  wonder 
and  such  gratitude  as  the  New  Testament 
breeds. 

Dr.  Marshall,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
was  not  what  the  world  calls  a  genius ;  had 
he  been  one,  he  probably  would  not  have 
done  what  ho  did.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  a 
truly  original  mind  ;  ho  had  his  own  way  of 
saying  and  doing  everything  ;  he  had  a  knack 
of  taking  things  at  first  hand  ;  he  was  origi- 
nal in  as  much  as  he  contrived  to  do  many 


things  nobody  else  had  done  :  a  sort  of  origi- 
nality worth  a  good  deal  of  "original  ge- 
nius." And  like  all  men  of  a  well  mixed, 
ample,  and  gcuinl  nature,  he  was  a  humour- 
ist of  his  own  and  a  very  genuine  kind  ;  his 
short  stories,  illustrative  of  some  great  prin- 
ciple in  morals  or  in  practical  life,  were  ad- 
mirable and  endless  in  number;  if  he  had 
not  been  too  busy  about  more  serious  mat- 
ters, he  might  have  filled  a  volume  with 
anecdotes,  every  one  of  them  both  true  and 
new,  and  always  setting  forth  and  pointing 
some  vital  truth.  Curiously  enough  it  was 
in  this  homely  humour,  that  the  strength 
and  the  consciousness  of  strength,  which  one 
might  not  have  expected  from  his  mild  man- 
ner and  his  spare  and  fragile  frame,  came  i 
out;  his  satire,  his  perfect  appreciation  of 
tho  value  and  size  of  those  he  had  in  view, 
and  his  sly  intuition  into  tho  motives  and 
secret  purposes  of  men,  who  little  thought 
they  were  watched  by  such  an  eye,  was  one 
of  the  most  striking,  and  gravely  comic  bits 
of  the  mental  picturesque;  it  was  like  Mind 
looking  up  to  and  taking  the  measuro  of 
Body,  and  Body  standing  by  grandly  un- 
conscious and  disclosed ;  and  hence  it  was 
that,  though  much  below  the  average  height, 
no  one  felt  as  if  ho  were  little  —  he  was 
any  man's  match.  His  head  and  eye  settled 
the  matter ;  he  had  a  large,  compact,  com- 
manding brain,  and  an  eyo  singularly  intelli- 
gent, inevitable,  and  calm. 

Dr.  Marshall  died  on  the  5th  May  1S51, 
at  Edinburgh,  where  ho  had  for  many  years 
lived,  and  been,  though  out  of  the  service, 
constantly  occupied  with  some  good  work, 
in  keeping  all  his  old  friends,  and  making 
new  and  especially  young  ones,  over  whom 
ho  had  a  singular  power;  ho  had  no  chil- 
dren, but  he  had  the  love  of  a  father  for 
many  a  youth,  and  the  patience  of  a  father 
too.  In  his  married  life,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  I  got  what  1  was  in  search  of  for 
forty  years,  and  I  got  this  at  the  very  time 
it  was  best  for  me,  and  I  found  it  to  be  bet- 
ter and  more,  than  I  ever  during  these  forty 
long  years  had  hoped  for." 

Had  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Marshall  appeared 
in  Franco,  or  indeed  anywhere  else  than  in 
Britain,  ho  would  have  been  made  a  Baron 
at  the  least.  He  did  not  die  the  less  eon- 
tented  that  ho  was  not ;  and  we  suppose, 
indeed  we  may  be  sure,  that  there  is  some 
wise  though  inscrutable  final  cause  why  our 
country  in  such  cases,  makes  virtue  its*  own 
and  only  reward. 

Besides  the  publications  we  havo  men- 
tioned, in  connexion  with  military  statistics 
and  hygiene,  Dr.  Marshall  published  a  his- 
tory and  description  of  Ceylon,  which,  after 
all  the  numerous  works  on  "  the  utmost  In- 
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dian  Isle,"  remains  at  once  the  shortest,  the 
fullest,  and  the  bust.  He  also  published  on 
the  cinnamon  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
disease,  besides  many  other  occasional  pa- 
pers, in  all  of  which  he  makes  out  some 
thing  at  once  new  and  true.  We  may  sum 
up  his  merits  in  the  well  weighed  words  of 
Dr.  Craigie,  M  lie  was  the  first  to  shew  how 
the  multiplied  experience  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  British  Army  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  methodical  arrangement  and  con- 
centration, might  be  applied  by  the  use  of 
computation,  to  furnish  exact  and  useful  re- 
sults in  medical  statistics,  medical  topogra- 
phy, the  geographical  relations  of  diseases, 
medical  hygiene,  and  almost  every  other 
branch  of  military  medicine.  Dr.  Marshall 
must  indeed  he  regarded  as  the  fatiier  and 
founder  of  military  medical  statistics,  and  of 
their  varied  applications." 

Wo  had  intended  giving  some  account  of 
the  medical  military  worthies  who  preceded 
Dr.  Marshall,  but  we  have  left  ourselves  no 
space, and  our  readers  little  patience.  Among 
them  may  be  reckoned  Sir  John  Pringle, 
the  earliest  and  oue  of  the  best;*  Drs. 


Brocklesby,  the  generous  friend  of  Burke 
and  Johnson;  D.  Monro;  R.  Somerville ; 
R.  Jackson,  whose  system  of  arrangement 
and  discipline  for  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  is  most  valuable  and  judicious, 
and  far  in  advance  of  its  date,  1805; 
Cheyne;  Lempriere,  and  Ferguson.  All 
these  reformers,  differing  as  they  often  did 
in  the  specific  objects  and  expedients  they 
each  had  in  view,  agreed  in  the  great,  but 
then  imperfectly  known  and  recognised 
principle,  that  prevention  is  not  only  better, 
but  easier  and  cheaper,  than  cure — that 
health  is  more  manageable  than  disease — 
and  that  in  military,  as  in  civil  life,  by  dis- 
covering, and  attending  to  the  laws  by  which 
God  regulates  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
health  of  his  rational  creatures,  immense 
evils  may  be  prevented  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  which  evils,  if  once  incurred,  no 
skill  and  no  art  could  countervail : — in  the 
one  case  nature  in  her  courses  fights  for,  in 
tho  other  against  us ; — serious  odds ! 

When  and  how  is  the  world  to  be  cured 
of  its  passion  for  the  game  of  war  1  As  to 
the  when,  we  may  safely  say  it  is  not  yet 
come.  In  her  voyage  down  the  great  stream, 
our  world  has  not  yet  slid  into  that  spacious 
and  blessed  Pacific,  where  birds  of  calm  sit 
brooding  on  the  charmed  wave.  We  have 
no  more  got  this  length  than  we  have  that 
to  which  a  friend  of  the  author  of  "  The 
New  Moral  World"  so  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward, when  she  asked  him — 

"  When  shall  we  arrive  at  that  stnte  of  pudity, 
When  wo  shall  all  walk  about  in  our  native 
nudity  f" 

We  fear  we  cannot  yet  dispense  altogether 
other  valuable  matter  these  volumes  contain  a  J  either  with  our  clothes  or  OUT  cartridges. 
"Treatise  on  Air,  Climate,  Diet,  and  Exercise,"  as  \V0  cannot  afford  to  beat  all  our  swords  into 
subjects  concerning  public  as  well  as  personal  health,  ploughshares 
which  indicates  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  • , 
infantile  condition  of  this  science  at  that  time. 


*  Sir  Joh*  Prmolk. — This  great  and  good  man 
was  truly  what  his  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey 
calls  him.  tgrtgiui  vir—a  man  not  of  the  common 
herd,  a  man  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  is  our  earliest 
health-reformer,  the  first  who  in  this  country  turned 
his  mind  and  that  of  the  public  to  hygiene  as  a  part 
of  civil  polity.  In  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  there  were  deposited  by 
him  in  1781,  a  year  before  his  death,  ten  large  folios 
of  MSS.,  entitled,  Medical  Annotations,  forming  the 
most  remarkable  record  we  have  ever  seen  of  the 
active  intelligence  and  industry  of  a  physician  in  the 
course  of  an  immense  London  practice.  Among 


the  author's  singularly  liberal,  sagacious,  and  practi- 
cal opinions.  This  treatise  is  continued  from  time 
to  time  through  many  volumes,  and  must  have  been 
many  years  in  writing.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  by  the  terms  of  his  gift  of  these  MSS.  the  Col- 
lege is  forbidden  ever  to  publish  any  of  them.  When 
a  history  of  vital  statistics  and  hygiene  is  written,  as 
we  trust  it  may  soon  be,  and  we  know  of  only  one 
man  who  can  fulfil  this  task,  this  treatise,  dating 
nearly  100  years  back,  will  deserve  its  due,  as  the 
herald  of  so  much  after-good. 

Besides  being,  what  only  one  other  Scotsman,  we 
believe,  ever  has  been,  (the  Earl  of  Morton,)  a  Pre 


But  we  as  firmly  bolieve 
I  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  this,  and  that  the 
fighting  peace  men  are  doing  much  good. 
The  idea  of  peace,  as  a  thing  quite  practica- 
ble, is  gaining  the  ear  of  tho  public  and  from 
thence  it  will  find  its  way  into  its  brain,  and 
down  to  its  heart,  and  thence  out  in  act  by 
its  will.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  time 
is  coming  when,  for  a  great  trading  nation 
like  ours,  supplying  a  world  with  know- 
ledge, and  calico,  and  tools,  to  keep  an  im- 
mense army  and  navy,  will  be  as  manifestly 


lident  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  Professor  of  absurd  and  unbusinesslike  as  it  would  be 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  |  for  a  bagman  from  Manchester,  or  a  travel- 


and  his  observations  on  the  diseases  of  the  army,  so 
famous  in  his  day,  with  his  discourse  on  some  late 
improvements  in  preserving  the  health  of  mariners, 
may  still  be  read  with  advantage  for  their  accurate 
description,  their  humane  spirit,  and  plain  good 
sen^e.  and  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  error, 
ignorance,  and  indifference  prevalent  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  prevention  ol  disease.    His  greatest 

tou  xix. — ho.  xxxvm.  N.  B. 


glory  in  his  own  day  is  his  least  now,  his  epitaph 
bearing  on  its  front  that  he  was  the  man, — 
"  Quern  eclcissima  Walli.T  Princess*,' 


Regina  i 
Ipsius  denique  Regis  Majesta*, 

Medicum  sibi  comprobavit." 
15 
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ler  from  "  The  Row,"  to  make  his  rounds 
among  his  rural  friends,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
asking  orders  with  his  circular  in  one  hand, 
aud  a  Colt's  revolver  in  the  other.  As  to 
the  how,  chiefly  in  three  ways  :  Jirtt,  By  the 
commercial  principle  of  profit  and  loss,  of  a 
heavy  balance  against,  coming  to  influence 
the  transactions  of  nations,  as  it  has  long 
done  those  of  private  and  social  life — free- 
trade,  mutual  connexion,  and  intercourse, 
the  proof,  publicly  brought  out,  that  the 
interest  of  the  body-politic  is  also  that  of 
every  one  of  its  members,  and  the  good  of 
the  whole,  that  also  specially  of  each  part — 
the  adoption,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  in 
practice,  of  a  law  of  nations,  by  the  great 
leading  powers,  and  the  submitting  disputes 
regarding  territory,  commerce,  and  all  the 
questions  arising  out  of  active  multifarious 
trading  among  the  nations,  to  reason  and 
fixed  rules,  and  settling  them  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  intelligent  humane  men,  instead 
of  by  the  discharge  of  a  park  of  artillery. 
Secondly,  By  the  art  of  war  being  by  scien- 
tific  discovery  so  advanced  in  the  degree 
and  the  immcdiateness  of  its  destructiveness, 
eo  likely  utterly  to  destroy  one  of  the  sides, 
or  better  still,  both,  that  it  would  come  to 
be  as  much  in  reality  abolished  among  well- 
bred,  enlightened  nations,  as  the  duel  would 
be  among  civilized  men,  if  it  were  certain 
that  one  or  both  must  be  extinguished  on 
the  spot.  ''Satisfaction"  would  not  be  so 
often  asked  by  nations  or  individuals,  and 
dissatisfaction  not  so  often  expressed,  Mere 
this  accomplished.  We  confess  ourselves 
believers  in  Mr.  Nasmyth  and  his  extermi- 
nating mortar,  which  makes  a  hole  in  the 
enemy  "  as  big  as  a  church  door."  Thirdly, 
and  chiefly,  By  nations  not  only  becoming 
shrewder  and  more  truly  aware  of  their  own 
interests,  or  such  "  dead  shots"  as  to  make  j 
the  issue  of  any  war  rapid  and  fatal,  but 
most  of  all  by  their  becoming,  in  the  only 
true  sense,  better, — more  under  the  habitual  j 
influence  of  genuine  Tirtue,  more  informed 
with  the  knowledge,  and  the  fear,  and  the 
love  of  God  and  of  His  laws. 

Since  finishing  this  paper,  we  have  seen  a 
copy  of  the  new  statistical  report  on  the 
sickness  and  mortality  of  the  British  army, 
submitted  on  the  31st  of  March  to  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  presented  the  other 
day  to  Parliament.  It  does  infinite  credit 
to  the  energy,  and  accuracy,  and  judgment, 
of  Lieut.  Colonel  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Graham 
Balfour,  by  whom  it  has  been  prepared  ; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  yet 
obtained  from  that  method  of  research  of 
which  Dr.  Marshall  was,  as  we  havo  seen, 
tho  originator.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  an 
abstract  of  what  is  itself  the  concentrated 


essence  of  an  immense  number  of  volumi- 
nous reports — the  two  valuable  public  ser- 
vants above  mentioned  have  always  heartily 
acknowledged  their  obligations  to  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, and  they  conclude  their  prefatory  notice 
by  saying, — "The  death  of  Dr.  Marshall,  in- 
spector-general of  hospitals,  has  deprived  us 
of  the  valuable  aid  previously  afforded  by 
that  officer,  in  the  medical  details,  for  which 
his  long  acquaintance  with  the  statistics  of 
his  profession  so  well  qualified  him."  We 
shall  make  a  few  random  extracts,  to  t-hew 
how  well  grounded  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's 
statement  is,  that  the  common  soldier  never 
was  better  off  than  now.  The  report  begins 
with  enumerating  the  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  soldier  since  their  last  report 
in  1841.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
chief  of  these.  During  seven  years,  upwards 
of  £16,000  have  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  barrack  libraries,  and  it 
is  found  that  the  numbers  who  avail  them- 
selves of  this  new  source  of  occupation,  are 
every  year  on  tho  increase,  and  thus,  much 
of  the  time  formerly  wasted  in  the  canteen, 
to  the  injury  alike  of  health  and  morals,  ia 
now  devoted  to  reading.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  construction 
and  ventilation  of  barracks,  and  the  means 
of  ablution.  The  good-conduct  pay  is  found 
to  work  excellently.  Prior  to  1837,  the 
maximum  of  pay  to  a  private  could  never 
exceed  Is.  2d.  per  day  in  the  infantry,  Is. 
5d.  in  tho  cavalry,  exclusive  of  beer  money, 
even  after  20  years'  service  and  the  best 
character ;  but  by  the  operation  of  the  good- 
conduct  warrants,  a  soldier  by  the  same 
service  may  now  obtain  Is.  4d.  a*day  in 
infantry,  and  Is.  7d.  in  cavalry.  This 
has  greatly  added  to  the  comforts  of  old 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  being  married,  could 
only  support  their  families  by  restricting 
their  personal  expenditure  to  an  extent 
hardly  eon  patible  with  health.  Tho  even- 
ing meal  of  coffee  or  tea  and  bread,  which 
had  been  adopted  by  a  few  corps  in  1837, 
is  now  general,  and  with,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  best  results.  Suicide  in  the 
cavalry  is  more  than  double  that  in  the 
infantry,  being  annually  as  5ft  in  every 
10,000  is  to  2ft.  This  seems  strange,  as 
the  cavalry  is  a  more  popular  service  and 
better  paid,  and  the  men  of  a  higher  class, 
and  one  would  think  the  duties  more  inter- 
esting. The  report  gives  the  conjecture, 
that  this  may  arise  from  so  many  of  them 
being  men  of  broken  fortunes  who  enlist 
when  rendered  destitute  by  extravagance. 
In  the  Foot  Guards  suicide  is  very  rare,  but 
the  mortality  from  disease  is  very  great. 
The  deaths  among  them  annually  per  1000, 
are  at  the  rate  of  of  20.4  ;  in  the  infantry  of 
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the  line,  17.9,  cavalry,  13.6;  and  in  the 
civil  population  of  large  towns,  11.9.  In 
the  household  cavalry  the  mortality  is  still 
loss:  owing  to  their  living  better  lives,  and 
having  larger  pay  and  more  comfort,  and 
less  exposure  and  better  accommodation, 
their  average  per  1000  is  only  11.1;  but 
this  result  is  also  materially  owing  to  a 
weeding  process,  by  which  those  who  exhibit 
traces  of  constitutional  disease,  or  who  are 
injuring  their  health  and  bringing  discredit 
OH  the  corps  by  dissipation,  are  from  time  to 
time  discharged — 2 16  of  these  mauvais  sujets 
having  been  weeded  out  during  the  ten 
years  to  which  tho  report  refers. 

"Such  a  weeding,"  the  reporters  very 
truly  observe,  "  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  both  on  their  moral  and 
physical  condition,  and,  if  practicable,  would 
be  of  vast  benefit  also  in  other  branches  of 
the  service."  The  difficulty  originates  in 
this,  that  iu  the  line  the  rate  of  pay  is  less 
than  tho  average  wages  of  the  labouring 
classes,  while  in  the  Horse  Guards  it  is  more. 

Under  tho  head  of  fevers,  wo  find  this 
extraordinary  proof  of  the  fatality  of  typhus 
in  the  troops  of  tho  United  Kingdom  ; — in 
the  cavalry,  of  those  attacked,  1  in  3  j  dies ; 
In  the  Foot  Guards,  1  in  3 \  ;  in  the  infantry, 

1  in  4 — which  is  quite  as  high  as  tlie  mortal- 
ity of  the  remittent  or  yellow  fiver  in  the 

West  Indies. 


Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
report  on  corporal  punishments. 

M  This  description  of  punishment  lias  now  be- 
come so  rare,  that  in  the  Foot  Guifrds,  only  one 
instance  has  occurred  in  every  1000  men  an- 
nually;  in  the  Regiments  of  the  Line  the  pro- 
portion was  five  times  as  great.  Tho  large 
number  of  recruits  in  the  latter,  particularly 
after  their  return  from  foreign  service,  may  be 
assigned  as  one  cause  for  this  difference,  as  also, 
their  being  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  in 
many  instances  in  quarters  where  no  facilities 
exist  for  imprisonment.  The  establishment  of 
military  prisons,  to  which  offenders  maybe  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  of  late  provided 
a  remedy  for  this,  which  will  be  likely  to  render 
tho  contrast  less  striking  in  future  years.  The 
admissions  in  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons, 
are  3  per  thousand  annually,  being  a  mean  be- 
tween the  Foot  Guards  and  Infantry  of  the 
Lino. 

H  We  have  no  meqps  of  comparing  tho  pro- 
portion during  the  period  included  in  this  Report 
with  that  of  the  previous  seven  years,  except 
for  the  Cavalry,  in  which  will  bo  found  a  do- 
crease  in  the  admissions  from  8  to  3  per  thousand 
of  the  mean  strength  annually ;  so  rare,  indeed, 
is  this  description  of  punishment  in  the  present 
day,  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  extinct, 
except  as  regards  a  few  incorrigible?,  who  are, 
unfortunately,  to  be  found  in  the  ranksof every 
Regiment,  and  who  are  probably  equally  numer- 
ous in  civil  life.  The  following'! able  exhibits 
the  gradual  decrease  in  this  description  of 
punishment  among  the  several  classes  of  troops 
in  this  country  for  each  year  since  1837  :— 
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«•  This  reduction  in  corporal  punishment  ex- 
tends not  merely  to  the  troops  at  home,  but  to 
tho  whole  Army,  a*  will  ho  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing Summary,  prepared  from  the  Returns  for- 
warded annually  to  the  Adjutant-General's 
Department  from  every  Regiment  in  the  Service: 


Year*. 

Effect!  re 
Strength  in 
each  Vear. 

Sentenced  U 

<  orporal 
Punishment 

Ratin  per  1000 

Sentenced  to 

Corporal 
Punisumont. 

1838 

96.607 

OSS 

10-2 

1839 

1 03. 1  r,2 

935 

9  1 

1840 

119,853 

931 

83 

1841 

116,369 

866 

74 

1842 

120,313 

881 

73 

1S13 

123.452 

700 

56 

1844 

125.105 

695 

55 

1845 

125.252 

696 

55 

1846 

120,591 

519 

41 

'  Thus,  instead  of  10  men  in  every  thousand 
throughout  tho  Army  having  underpone  corporal 
punishment,  as  was  the  case  in  1838.  tho  pro- 
portion in  1846  was  only  4  per  thousand  And 
not  only  has  there  been  this  great  reduction  in 
the  frequency,  but  a  corresponding  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  severity  also.  Fven  so 
late  as  1832,  tho  number  of  lashes  which  might 
be  awarded  by  a  General  Court-Martial  was 
unlimited,  arid  in  1825  it  is  on  record  that  one 
mnn  was  sentenced  to  l'JOO,  of  which  he  received 
1200.  From  1832  to  1837,  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  lashes  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  such 
Courts  became  gradually  reduced  as  follows  : — 
1832.       1S33.       1834.       1835.      1S36.  1837. 


600        500      400  200 

no  higher  number  could  bo 
awarded,  even  bra  General  Court-Martini,  than 
200  kuhes;  while  a  District  dart-Martial  wh 
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limited  to  150,  and  a  Regimental  one  to  100. 1 
Since  1847  tho  maximum  of  this  description  of 
punishme  nt  has  been  limited  to  50  lashes ;  but 
the  effect  of  that  restriction  on  the  admissions 
intn  hospital  will  fall  to  be  considered  rather  in 
n  sulmequent  Report  than  on  tho  present  oc- 
casion. 

"  When  this  amelioration  commenced,  grave 
apprehensions  were  entertained  that  it  would 
give  rise  to  such  relaxation  of  discipline  as  to 
cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the  description 
of  offences  for  which  corporal  punishment  had 
usually  been  awarded,  and  that  transportation 
and  capital  punishment  would  become  more 
frequent;  but  never  were  apprehensions  less 
warranted  by  the  result,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  Table  prepared  from  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Return,  No.  XII.  of  Apendix : — 

"  In  1838  out  of  96,907  men,  there  were  9  944 
Courts-Martial— 441  general  and  4813  district: 
sentenced  to  death  14;  transportation  221. 
While  in  1846,  out  of  126,591,  there  were  9,212 
Courts-Martial — whereof  there  were  200  general 
and  3959  district  j  sentenced  to  death  1  j  trans- 
portation 114," 

All  this  has  occurred  without  any  relaxation 
of  discipline — tho  army  never  having  been 
in  a  more  efficient  state  than  at  present. 


Art.  IV.— A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism, 
exhibiting  a  Systematic  Viae  of  that  Sci- 
ence. By  Sam  r  v. l  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Two  vols.  Edinburgh,  1852. 

Ock  readers  may  recollect  that  in  a  late 
number  wo  noticed  Dr.  Davidson's  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament."  Mean- 
time the  indefatigable  author  has  not  been 
idle.  He  has  recently  presented  us  with  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  earliest 
volume,  originally  published  in  1839.  The 
edition  before  us  is  in  two  volumes — one 
being  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  other  to  the  New.  It  is,  however,  in 
accordance  with  popular  usage,  that  we  call 
it  another  edition.  In  every  respect  it  is  a 
new  work — not  the  old  one  re-written  and 
rc-modelled,  but  a  distinct  and  independent 
publication.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
carefully  studied,  in  all  its  various  depart- 
ments, with  the  author's  characteristic  dili- 
gence and  accuracy.  An  immense  amount 
of  labour  must  have  been  bestowed  on 
these  hosts  of  critical  minutite.  Criticism, 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  refers  to 
the  text  itself, — not  to  its  exposition,  but  to 
its  history  and  settlement.  The  subject  in 
connexion  with  the  new  Testament  em- 
braces a  wide  circle  of  themes,  such  as 
these, — tho  nature  of  the  language  in  which 
the  books  have  been  written—the  history 


I  of  the  text  printed  and  unprinted,  from  the 
second  century  down  to  the  present  time — 
the  causes  of  various  readings — an  account 
of  the  best  manuscripts  with  their  compara- 
tive value — a  description  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions and  of  the  quotations  in  the  early  fa- 
thers, and  their  relative  authority — the  ge- 
neral theory  of  criticism  and  its  more  pecu- 
liar canons — with  an  application  of  the  sci- 
ence to  the  more  important  passages,  the 
rending  of  which  has  been  disputed.  These 
I  topics  involve  a  great  variety  of  questions, 
and  demand  no  ordinary  research.  The  vo- 
lumes of  Dr.  Davidson  exhibit  a  laborious 
and  conscientious  use  of  all  tho  materials 
and  assistance  within  his  reach.  The  va- 
rious chapters  place  before  us  the  results  of 
a  calm  and  candid  investigation  of  many 
difficult  and  controverted  points.  While 
the  book  is  a  full  and  careful  digest  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  also 
contains  the  independent  judgments  and 
reasonings  of  the  author.  Extraneous  mat- 
ters of  mere  literary  and  antiquarian  curiosi- 
ty are  anxiously  excluded,  though  their  in- 
troduction might  have  relieved  the  dryness 
of  some  of  the  details.  We  have  no  book 
in  the  English  language  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  this  ono  in  fullness  and  recency 
of  authentic  information,  for  no  pains  have 
boon  spared  to  make  it  a  complete  record 
of  the  present  state  of  the  science.  Bishop 
Marsh  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  antiquated ; 
Home  is  multifarious  and  discursive  ;  and 
Scott  Portor's  theological  views  have  ap- 
parently modified  some  of  his  statements 
and  conclusions.  Dr.  Davidson  is  trust- 
worthy — too  candid  to  allow  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  preconceptions,  and  too  honest 
to  conceal  his  convictions,  as  his  recorded 
changes  of  opinion  on  several  important 
points  plainly  testify.  In  his  efforts  to  be 
lucid,  ho  has  fallen  into  a  style  that  is  plain 
even  to  baldness  ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  be 
brief,  he  has  given  his  curt  declarations  an 
air  of  dogmatism.  Had  a  little  Mesh  occa- 
sionally covered  the  M  dry  bones,"  more  in- 
tcrest  would  have  been  thrown  over  the 
various  discussions.  By  means  of  his 
"  Criticism,"  11  Hermeneutics,"  and  "  In- 
troduction," Dr.  Davidson  has  done  good 
service  to  Christian  truth,  and  laid  the 
Church  under  great  obligations. 

We  shall  endeavour  in  tho  following 
pages,  to  give  our  readers  a  concise  view  of 
the  nature,  necessity,  history,  and  design 
of  Biblical  Criticism — stating  the  general 
principles  and  rqsults  of  the  science  with 
familiar  illustrations — avoiding  at  the  same 
time,  technical  terms  and  learned  minutiae, 
so  that  general  readers  may  follow  our  dis- 
quisition with  interest  and  advantage. 
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It  is  by  means  of  Scripture  that  the  Di- 1 
vine  Being  has  made  Himself  known  to  the 
world  as  the  Author  of  Redemption.  We 
enter  not  at  present  into  any  vindication  of 
Che  wisdom  and  benignity  of  this  mode  of 
self-revelation.  But  had  wo  charged  our- 
selves with  such  a  plea,  we  might  easily 
have  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  com- ! 
missioning  and  selecting  human  deputies  to 
speak  Co  their  fellow-men  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  in  qualifying  them  for  this 
function,  first,  by  pouring  His  truth  into 
their  minds,  and  then  by  enabling  them  to 
impart  these  communicated  thoughts  in 
words  of  perfect  adaptation  and  fidelity. 
Jehovah,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  spoke  in 
an  audible  voice  and  amidst  clouds  and 
darkness  from  the  summit  of  Sinai.  But 
the  Israelites,  felt  the  scene  to  be  so  oppres- 
sive and  intolerable  that  they  shrank  from 
a  repetition  of  it.  With  an  earnest  unani- 
mity, the  nation  exclaimed,  "  Let  not  God 
speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  So  far  from 
being  offended,  God  approved  their  request, 
and  lie  who  knows  our  frame  said  in  reply, 
"  They  have  well  spoken  that  which  they 
have  spoken."  "  I  will  raise  up  a  prophet 
from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee, 
and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and 
he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall 
command  him."  The  divine  seal  was  thus 
solemnly  placed  upon  instruction  bv  means 
of  inspiration.  Divinity  in  its  own  "majesty 
repulses  and  terrifies  ;"  and  frail  and  para- 
lyzed humanity  cannot  sympathize  with  its 
mighty  utterances.  But  the  lessons  which 
proceed  from  human  lips,  and  acquire  a 
permanent  form  from  a  human  pen,  have 
special  attractions, — "  Unto  Him  shall  ye 
hearken."  In  accordance  with  this  divine 
resolution,  prophets  were  raised  up  from 
time  to  timo  to  teach  the  Jewish  people, 
and  the  succession  reached  its  point  of  cul- 
mination in  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake. 

If  therefore  the  Bible  is  Divine  truth  con- 
veyed  in  human  language,  all  its  words 
must  be  precious.  Whether  we  hold  ver- 
bal inspiration  in  its  strictest  sense,  or  sim- 
ply maintain  that  prophets  and  apostles, 
while  using  their  own  stylo  with  conscious 
freedom,  were  under  theinfallible  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  same  result  presses 
upon  us,  that  the  meaning  and  authority  of 
the  revelation  depend  on  the  words  ori- 
ginally employed  and  faithfully  conveyed 
to  us  from  ancient  times.  Honest  interpre- 
tation and  intelligent  faith  imply  a  penuine 
and  uncorrvped  text.  If  some  momentous 
vocables  have  been  lost  and  others  have 
been  interpolated, — if  wo  have  not  the  terms 
of  the  message  transmitted  with  substantial 


[fulness   and  correctness,  perplexity  and 

despair  may  drive  us  to  conjecture,  but  we 
dare  not  preface  any  passage  wi:h  the  con- 
clusive affirmation, — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
There  is  no  foundation  for  our  faith,  unless 
wo  of  the  present  day  are  persuaded  that 
we  have  Scripture  essentially  as  pure  as  it 
was  published  at  first  by  its  various  authors. 
A  mutilated  Biblo  with  fragmentary  clauses, 
and  disfigured  by  numerous  and  dismal 
spaces,  out  of  which  precious  words  have 
dropped  and  disappeared,  could  neither  en- 
tice us  to  its  study,  nor  command  us  to  do 
it  homage.  Alas  !  what  melody  could  be 
struck  from  a  harp  with  broken  and  missing 
chords. 

Now,  there  is  here  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion. If  God  has  given  a  perfect  revelation 
to  the  world,  will  he  not  take  effectual 
means  to  prevent  its  being  injured  in  the 
course  of  transmission  to  distant  ages? 
Will  he  not  secure  to  tho  nineteenth  centu- 
ry the  very  words  of  David's  psalmody  and 
Christ's  sayings  and  discourses  1  Or  are 
we  to  bo  placed  at  sad  discount  and  disad- 
vantage in  having  to  take  our  Biblo  from 
tho  hands  of  copyists,  whose  aching  fingers 
and  drowsy  eyes  have  produced  serious 
discrepancies  in  the  sacred  text  1  May  it 
not  be  anticipated  that  a  book  miraculously 
'  given,  will  be  miraculously  preserved  from 
error  ?  And  will  not  its  essence  be  vitiated, 
its  purpose  frustrated,  and  its  heavenly 
origin  discredited,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
certain  hazards  of  ordinary  literary  produc- 
tions ?  Has  Heaven  deserted  its  own  off- 
spring and  left  it  like  an  orphan  to  be  spoil- 
ed in  helpless  exposure  ? 

We  need  not  theorize  when  the  fact  is  so 
apparent.  There  are  numerous  various 
readings  both  in  tho  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  these  have  been  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  transcription.  The  in- 
spired autographs  have  long  ago  perished, 
and  the  most  ancient  copies  to  which  we 
have  access  exhibit  many  textual  variations. 
No  promise  of  infallibility  was  made  to 
transcribers,  and  no  pledge  that  the  copy 
should  be  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  original. 
No  speoial  class  of  pious  and  honest  cali- 
graphists  was  set  apart  to  the  enterprise  of 
multiplying  Bibles,  and  the  Church  had  no 
Board  of  Supervision  to  tako  cognizance  of 
their  inks  and  parchment,  discover  and  cor- 
rect  their  various  blunders,  give  authority 
to  their  revised  and  amended  manuscripts, 
and  throw  such  guaranteed  copies  into  ge- 
neral circulation.  The  work  was  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  individual  effort.  And 
thus  scholars  put  themselves  to  the  work  of 
scribes,  and,  in  the  pride  and  pedantry  of 
learning,  rounded  off  the  harder  termina- 
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tions,  and  smoothed  the  suspected  solecisms 
of  the  sacred  penmen.    Critics  with  quill  in 
hand  could  not  resist  the   temptation  of 
amending  one  gospel  from  another,  or  of 
inserting  some  explanatory  terms  in  the 
margin,  which  their  successors  innocently 
introduced  into  the  text.  Theologians  open- 
ed out  the  roll  before  them,  and  dipping 
their  reed  into  the  ink-horn,  marked  with 
the  symbols  of  suspicion  some  clauses  that 
wore  tho  semblance  of  antagonism  to  their 
favourite  creed,  and  he  who  next  copied 
their  manuscripts  felt  himself  warranted  to 
omit  the  branded  words  altogether.  Here- 
tics found  that  in  transcription  they  possess- 
ed  a   speedy  and  secret  power  of  prosc- 
lytism — a  defective  canon  being  the  best 
support  of  a  defective  faith — and  fur  their 
own  pur{K>ses  they  "  handled  the  word  of 
God  deceitfully."    Men  not  accustomed  to 
the  art  of  copying  might  piously  engage  in 
the  work,  but  with  no  aptitude  for  it,  might 
execute  it   in  slovenly  and  self-satisfied 
haste.    The  unpractised  eye  of  an  illiterate 
scribe  might  mistake  one  letter  for  another, 
and  even  from  similarity  of  reading,  one 
lino  for  another^  and  "his  scrawl  might 
be   again   abused   by   some   one  as  stu- 
pid as  himself,  to  whom  he  had  lent  it 
for  a  similar  purpose.    And  it  might,  and 
did  happen,  that  the  Codex  from  which  a 
copy  was  made,  was  misread, — the  sense 
misunderstood,  and  the  words  wrongly  di- 
vided.   Or  if  one  wrote  while  another  read 
to  him,  word  by  word,  or  clause  by  clause, 
then  imperfect  hearing,  difference  of  pronun- 
ciation, refined  or  vulgar  accent,  originated 
varieties  of  spelling  and  yet  grosser  faults  ; 
while  even  the  expert  and  "  ready  writer,'' 
trusting  too  much  to  his  memory  and  dex- 
terity, changed  the  position  of  words,  added 
or  omitted,  and  unconsciously  substituted 
synonymes.    The  history  of  the  Knglish 
translation  furnishes  one   marked  illustra- 
tion.   The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  the 
sheets  of  Dr.  Blayney's  famous  quarto  edi- 
tion as  it  was  slowly  passing  through  the 
press.    It  was  thought  to  be  an  immaculate 
work,  when  it  was  discovered  that  no  less 
than  half  a  verse  had  been  omitted  in  the 
Apocalypse  (xviii.  22).    Tho  omission  was 
evidently  produced  by  the  fact  that  tho  two 
parallel  clauses  of  the  verse  had  a  similar 
ending  ;  the  printer's  eyo  was  deceived  by 
the  double  occurrence  of  tho  word  "  more," 
and  ho  omitted  all  the  intervening' words. 
Tho  text  of  Scripture  has  been  liable  to 
these  usual  hazards,  and  such  sources  of 
error,  as  those  we  have  indicated,  were  long 
in  operation.    Now,  in  all  this  nothing  has 
befallen  tho  Bible  but  what  is  common  to 
other  books.    But,  as  the  Bible  is  distin- 


guished from  all  other  books  in  its  origin, 
why,  it  may  bo  asked,  has  it  not  been  sig- 
nalized also  in  its  literary  progress  from  age 
to  ago  { 

It  may  be  answered,  that  faith  in  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Scripture  should  have  kept 
men  from  tampering  with  its  contents.  If 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  writing  out 
the  book  of  God  had  overshadowed  their 
spirit  as  it  ought — if  they  had  felt  that  ev- 
ery word  was  sacred,  and  every  letter  an 
integral  part  of  a  supernatural  record — if 
they  could  have  realized,  that  in  copying 
the  Scriptures  for  others,  they  were  standing 
to  them  in  God's  stead,  speaking  to  them 
in  God's  name,  and  thus  personating,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  Prophets  and  Apostles 
of  an  earlier  epoch — then  surely,  that  vast 
responsibility  must  have  deterred  the  un- 
qualified and  checked  the  presumptuous,  and 
thrown  such  an  honour  and  sacredness  over 
the  work  as  should  have  excited  the  minute 
and  skilful  diligence,  and  sharpened  the  pious 
and  prayerful  scrupulosity,  of  the  early 
churches.  The  function  of  tho  scribe  must 
have  felt  itself  hallowed  and  ennobled  by  its 
operation  on  the  Word  of  God,  as  was  the 
artistic  genius  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  in 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its 
sacred  vessels  and  furniture.  The  exposure 
of  Scripture  to  such  danger  is  therefore  no 
argument  against  its  heavenly  nature.  God 
gave  His  oracles  to  the  world  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  left  it  in  charge  to  men  to  pre- 
serve them  immaculate.  lie  works  no  su- 
perfluous miracles,  but  tests  in  thb  manner 
the  faith  and  sincerity  of  the  Church.  Phy- 
sical life  is  His  gift  too;  but  he  has  cast  no 
mystic  shield  around  it,  to  protect  it  from 
accident,  danger,  or  self-destruction.  It  is 
entrusted  to  man  himself  to  preserve  and 
prolong  it,  and  his  abuse  or  neglect  of  this 
commission  may  be  a  very  unworthy  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  gift,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  argument  agaiust  the  divinity  of 
its  origin. 

If,  then,  no  superhuman  caro  ha*  been 
taken  of  the  words  and  letters  of  the  in- 
spired pages — if  thousands  of  various  read- 
ings do  exist — is  it  not  a  great  duty  to 
strive  to  have  a  text  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  condition  in  which  its  holy  authors 
left  it  ?  How  can  we  have  faith  in  any 
doctrine,  if  there  be  doubts  as  to  the  very 
words  on  which  it  is  based  1  Textual  criti- 
cism, in  this  view,  takes  precedence  of  evi- 
dences as  well  as  interpretation.  It  must 
be  a  Biblo  materially  the  same  as  when 
first  published  that  we  defend,  and  not  tho 
errors  and  deviations  of  patristic  and  medi- 
aeval scribes.  The  importance  of  this  work 
has  been  often  overlooked,  and  the  plodding 
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scrutiny  of  collators  and  editors  has  been 
despised,  as  fruitless  and  suspicious  toil, 
amidst  dusty  parchments  and  mouldy  MSS. 
With  what  pangs  of  terror  and  indignation 
did  not  Owen  attack  Walton,  and  Whitby 
assail  Mill  1  And  even  where  the  results 
of  critical  labour  have  not  excited  panic  and 
dismay,  the  work,  so  far  from  being  hailed 
with  gratitude,  has  too  often  excited  won- 
der, tinged  with  satirical  compassion  for  the 
amount  of  misdirected  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  grateful 
that  the  text  of  Scripture  is  so  perfect.  It 
is  in  a  far  better  state  than  that  of  any 
common  book  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times.  In  many  classical  au- 
thors, there  are  numerous  passages  so  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  that  conjecture  is  the  only 
remedy  for  amending  them.  Lot  any  one 
look  at  the  pages  of  yEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  Terence,  or  Lucretius,  and  ho  will  find 
not  only  thousands  of  different  readings — 
scarcely  a  line  being  without  one — but  many 
places  in  which  erudite  skill  can  only  guess 
at  what  the  text  might  be.  There  are  sen- 
tences which  nobody  can  construe,  clauses 
of  which  no  one  can  divine  tho  meaning, 
collocatious  of  words  which  all  the  tact  of 
Hermann  could  not  unravel,  and  all  tho  in- 
genuity  of  Bentloy  and  Porson  could  only 
interpret  by  recomposing  the  paragraph. 

And  it  is  the  fidelity  of  collators  which 
has  multiplied  the  various  readings  of  Scrip- 
ture. For  example,  tho  common  text  of 
tho  Old  Testament  is  based  on  that  of  Opi- 
tius,  who  spent  no  less  than  thirty  years  in 
its  preparation.  For  their  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Kennicott  and  De  liossi 
collated  1418  MSS.  and  375  printed  docu- 
ments. And  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  tho  Greek  Testament  by 
Erasmus  in  151G,  what  prodigious  pains 
and  research  have  been  bestowed  upon  its 
text.  Beza,  Stevens,  Usher,  and  Fell  led 
the  way.  Then  followed  the  thirty  years' 
toil  of  Mill — toil  only  concluded  fourteen 
days  before  his  death.  The  task  of  his  life 
was  done,  ami  the  servant  was  released.  In 
Kuster's  edition  of  Mill  are  supplied  the 
readings  of  12  additional  MSS.  The  pious 
labours  <>f  Bengel  preceded  those  of  Wot- 
stcin,  who  collated  upwards  of  sixty  MSS., 
and  has  appended  to  his  text  more  than  a 
million  of  quoted  authorities.  The  30,000 
various  readings  of  Mill  were  in  this  way 
considerably  augmented.  Griesbach  col- 
lated some  hundreds  of  MSS.,  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  Seholz,  Lachmann,  Tes- 
chendorf, and  Tregclles.  The  readings  may 
now  amount  to  at  least  a  hundred  thousand. 
For  not  only  have  all  the  differences  in  all 
the  MSS.  becu  carefully  compared  and  ac- 


]  curately  jotted  down,  but  the  old  versions, 
(such  as  the  Syriao,  Latin,  and  Gothic, have 
been  rausacked,  and  their  supposed  variations 
added  to  the  lists ;  nay,  the  quotations  found 
in  the  Fathers  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  ordeal,  and  all  their  discrepancies  and 
peculiarities  seized  on,  and  subjoined  to  tho 
formidable  catalogue.  Let  our  readers  bear 
in  mind  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  nume- 
rous sources  of  variation  on  the  part  of  the 
copyists;  let  them  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
the  authors  of  the  old  versions  might  not 
always  make  a  skilful  and  accurate  transla- 
tion, and  that  it  is  often  matter  of  mere 
conjecture  as  to  what  they  saw  in  the  Greek 
MSS. ;  let  them  farther  recollect  that  the 
Fathers  quoted  generally  from  memory, 
sometimes  interposing  a  brief  paraphrase, 
inserting  an  expository  parenthesis,  adding 
a  plainer  synonyme,  and  often  quoting  the 
same  verse  in  different  ways,  and  ho  will  not 
be  surprised  that  the  various  readings  should 
form  so  huge  a  list.  The  collation  of  three 
or  four  classic  MSS.  gives  nearly  as  many 
readings  for  a  single  author,  and  tho  wonder 
is  that  so  many  MSS.,  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries ;  so  many  versions,  themselves  need- 
ing revision ;  and  so  many  quotations  made 
freely,  and  with  no  attempt  at  verbal  accu- 
racy,— should  not  have  quadrupled  the  num- 
ber already  discovered.  To  put  tho  matter 
in  a  modern  light.  Let  it  be  tho  Bible  in 
our  own  authorized  version  which  is  under 
critical  investigation,  and  let  the  first  edition 
of  it  under  King  James  be  reckoned  the 
standard.  It  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  tho  variations  of  spelling  must  be  reck- 
oned by  myriads,  every  clause  affording  an 
example;  and  that  the  actual  misprints  in 
the  various  editions  would  amount  to  many 
thousands.  And  if  quotations  of  Scripture 
printed  in  sermons  and  famous  books  of 
theology  were  also  compared,  and  the  differ- 
ences noted  down,  the  roll  of  various  read- 
ings would  swell  to  a  bulk  beyond  calcula- 
tion. And  then  if  peculiar  idioms  in  the 
Gaelic  and  other  tongues  were  to  be  regard- 
ed as  proofs  that  tho  translators  read  ac- 
cordingly in  tho  original  copy  from  which 
they  made  their  versions,  who  could  put  in- 
to figures  the  swarms  of  multiplied  read- 
ings] Now  if,  instead  of  being  printed, 
and  the  errors  of  the  press  corrected  by 
the  apparatus  of  proofs  and  revises,  and 
compared  with  one  another  for  these  two 
hundred  years,  our  copies  of  the  English 
Biblo  had  been  all  written  out,  either  by 
soirio  men  who  had  leisure,  or  by  others 
who  made  copying  their  craft  and  occupa- 
tion— each  scribe,  whether  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional artist,  taking  whatever  copy  he 
could  most  readily  lay  hold  of;  what  must 
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the  variations,  which  we  record  in  plain 
English.  V.  7,  instead  of  "  mightier  than 
I,"  one  MS.  has  "  the  mighty  one ;  "  a  plain 
blunder  of  the  Alexandrian  copyist.  In- 
stead of  "after  me,"  one  codex  simply 
reads  "after,"  "mo"  being  implied,  and 
its  omission  being  a  piece  of  obvious  stupid- 
ity. Another  MS.  has  omitted  the  Greek 
word  for  stooping  down ;  "  the  error  of  a 
hurried  or  slovenly  transcriber.  It  is  very 
plain  that  such  readings  are  and  can  be  of 
no  authority,  for  they  havo  no  support. 
They  are  the  result  of  evident  negligence; 
but  yet  they  are  as  carefully  noted  as  if 
they  had  been  supported  by  preponderant 
authority,  with  a  host  of  MSS.  and  versions 
in  their  favour.  Therefore  if  all  those  va- 
rious readings  which  have  really  no  support 
at  all  were  discarded,  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  list  would  be  at  once  expunged,  and 
tho  vast  majority  of  the  remaining  tenth — 
whatever  the  evidence  for  and  against  them 
—will  be  found'to  be  of  utter  insignificance. 
The  sense  is  not  materially  affected  by  the 
communities  might  havo  been  written  off  critical  result,  so  that  after  such  inevitable 


have  been  by  this  time  tho  register  of  va- 
rious readings,  if  some  hundreds  of  these 
English  MSS.  wero  to  be  collated,  and  ver- 
sions and  quotations  were  forced  to  add 
their  prolific  results'?  A  volume  as  large 
as  Scripture  itself  could  not  contain  the 
muster.  In  like  manner,  the  number  of 
copies  possessed  at  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  by  several  millions  of  Christians 
must  have  been  very  great :  probably  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  whole  or  of 
parts  of  tho  New  Testament,  were  in  circu- 
lation  in  families  and  in  churches.  Tran- 
scription must  therefore  have  been  very  oft- 
en repeated,  and  not  only  so,  but  from  the 
nature  of  things,  fewest  copies  would  be 
taken  from  tho  veritable  autographs  of  the 
evangelists  and  apo9tles.  More  copies  would 
be  taken  from  the  second  transcription  than 
the  first,  and  from  the  third  than  the  second, 
because  tho  facilities  for  transcription  in- 
creased with  tho  dispersion  of  manuscripts 
already  made ;  so  that  by  tho  time  specified, 
tho  copy  in  tho  possession  of  individuals  or 
mig 

from  a  roll  which  was  itself  a  fiftieth  tran- 
scription in  succession  from  the  first  date 
and  publication  of  the  gospel  or  epistle. 


deductions,  only  a  few  remain  of  primary 
importance,  and  sometimes  these  are  sup- 
ported by  authority  so  nicely  balanced,  that 


That  in  all  this  multiplying  and  copying1  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  de- 


error  should  be  found,  who  can  wonder  1  In 
a  quarto  pulpit  bible  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar, one  clause  reads,  "who  makes"  (not 
his  sun,  but)  "  his  son  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good."  And  in  a  metrical  psalm 
book — from  the  Queen's  printers  in  Edin- 
burgh— runs  the  line,  "  I  said  that  ye  are 
goo(la  "  (gods.)  In  an  edition  of  the  Queen's 
printers  in  London,  1843,  (Eph.  i.  9,)  occur 


cision.  After  all,  then,  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture is  in  a  state  that  warrants  us  in  placing 
implicit  faith  in  the  revelation  which  it  con- 
tains. The  text  of  no  ancient  author  has 
undergone  scrutiny  and  revision  so  careful 
and  prolonged,  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  wo  have  the  Bible  virtually 
in  tho  state  in  which  it  was  originally  fur- 
nished to  us.    The  spots  in  the  sun  do  not 


tho  letters  "glood"  for  "good."  If  such i darken  his  lustre,  and  these  minor  discrep. 
mistakes  happen,  with  all  tho  careful  read-  ancies— the  unavoidable  results  of  human 
ings  and  corrections  of  modern  printing-  infirmity — do  not  detract  from  the  perfection 
houses,  what  might  not  be  expected  among  and_  authority  of  the  oracles  of  Jjod. 


the  ancient  scribes  ?  We  repeat  it,  the  won- 
der is  that  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  various 
readings  are  not  greatly  more  numerous 
than  they  really  are.  It  seems  as  if  Provi- 
dence had  studiously  kept  thom  down  to 
their  present  amount. 

And  tho  faith  of  no  one  needs  to  be 
stumbled.    Tho  great  majority  of  these  dis- 


Tho  received  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  published  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Utrecht  in  1705,  and  often 
revised  and  reprinted,  as  by  Judah  d'Alle- 
mand,  London,  1822,  and  by  Hahn,  Leipsic, 
1832.  To  the  Jews  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  having  kept  their  Scriptures  better 
than  tho  Christians  have  kept  theirs.  Their 


crepancies  refer  to  orthography  and  the  order  critical  accuracy  has  been  excited  and  aided 


of  words — whether  it  should  be  Jesus  Christ 
or  Christ  Jesus ;  whether  a  particle  should 
be  here  or  there  in  a  clause ;  whether  some 
noun  should  have  its  masculine  or  neuter 
form ;  whether  6e  or  km  is  the  genuine  term, 
or  whether  a  personal  pronoun,  plainly  im- 
plied in  tho  syntax,  should  be  inserted  or 
deleted.  We  havo  opened  a  page  of  Tis- 
chendorfs  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment at  random,  p.  82,  containing  a  portion 
of  tho  first  chapter  of  Mark ;  and  hero  are 


by  their  superstitions  and  their  cabulistic 
interpretations.  The  divines  who  found  so 
much  meaning  wrapt  up  in  tho  mere  form 
or  accidental  position  of  a  letter,  were  likely 
to  regard  such  sources  of  theology  with 
peculiar  veneration.  Tho  authors  of  the 
Masora,  in  the  sixth  century,  while  they 
laboured  with  incredible  diligence,  enlarged, 
indeed,  the  critical  stores  of  their  Talmudic 
predecessors,  and  took  notice  of  many 
various  readings,  but  they  meddled  not  with 
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the  text.     They  originated,  however,  the  I  plural  is  in  reality  the  better  reading,  and 


machinery  of  K'ri  and  K'thib.  When  a 
word  in  the  text  was  suspicious  or  wrong, 
they  indicated  in  the  margin  how  it  ought 
to  be  read,  (K'ri,)  and  in  this  way  they  have 
given  us  numerous  emendations  of  spelling, 
grammar,  exegesis,  and  euphemism.  It  is  to 
be  regrotted  that  we  have  now  almost  no 
means  of  knowing  what  the  pre-Masoretic 
text  was.  Only  we  may  safely  conjecture 
that  the  Masora  was  a  faithful  attempt  to 
restore  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  their  orig- 
inal verbal  purity — an  attempt,  guided  by 
the  records  of  a  tradition  which  was  strength- 
ened by  the  unusual  fondness  of  a  people  for 
its  ancient  and  only  literature,  and  bv  the 
attachment  of  a  Church  to  its  "  lively" 


that  it  gives  an  intensity  of  meaning  to  the 
adjective,  much  the  same  as  in  the  Latin 
phrase, — Alius  delicice  matris  sun?.  The 
other  passage  is  Psalm  xxii.  10,  and  in  the 
clause  rendered  in  our  version — "they 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet"  The  Hebrew 
does  not  well  warrant  such  a  version,  and  it 
is  argued  that  the  Jews  have  purposely 
spoiled  an  allusion  to  that  cross  which  was 
to  them  a  "  stumbling-block."  But  again 
must  we  vindicate  the  ancient  guardians  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  word  can  only  be 
translated  "they  have  pierced"  by  either 
changing  its  termination  or  adding  to  its 
letters.  It  means  literally  "like  a  lion;" 
and  this  form  of  the  word  having  almost  the 


has  been  well  sifted  and  washed  by  the  keen 
and  patient  labour  of  Bomberg,  Buxtorf,  and 
Jacob  Hon  Chayn.  The  toil  of  Kcnnicott 
and  Do  Rossi  has  not  been  without  its  value 
in  this  department  of  sacred  literature, 
though  the  result  has  been  sadly  damaged 
by  their  defective  theory  of  criticism  and 
their  want  of  a  just  discrimination.  We 
might  shew  the  value  of  correct  criticism 
by  one  or  two  examples,  did  our  space 
suffice.  But  wo  only  notice  Isaiah  ix.  3. 
Our  version  reads  thus,  "Thou  hast  multi- 
plied the  nation,  and  not  increased  the  joy': 
they  j°>*  before  thee,"  &c.  The  sense  is 
contradictory,  and  the  fault  is  that  of  some 
old  scribe  who  apparently  copied  from 
dictation.  The  Hebrew  adverb  "not"  has 
the  same  sound  as  the  pronoun  meaning 
wto  it,"  though  the  words  are  differently 
spelled.  Tho  error  is  thus  very  easily 
accounted  for,  and  the  correct  reading  is, 
M  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and  to  it 
increased  the  joy  :  they  joy  before  thee." 
It  is  a  blunder  somewhat  akin  to  that 
which  might  be  committed  by  an  English 
olerk,  if  writing  off  as  another  read,  he  con- 
founded, from  haste  and  similarity  of  sound, 
the  verb  "know"  with  "no,"— tho  monosyl- 
lable of  negation. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  Jews 
have,  in  at  least  two  places,  and  from  anti- 
Messianic  predjudice,  tamperod  with  their 
Scriptures.  But  we  cannot  acquicsco  in  the 
charge.  The  first  passage  alleged  is  Psalm 
xvi.  10, — "Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  The  Hebrew 
text  now  reads,  "  thy  holy  ones,"  as  if,  by  a 
plural  form,  thoro  had  been  an  attempt  to 
destroy  a  pointed  and  personal  reference  to 
Jesus.     We  apprehend,  however,  that  tho 


oracles.  The  puerility  of  so  much  in  the  j  whole  weight  of  the  MSS.  in  its  favour,  ap- 
Masoretic  collection  must  not  blind  us  to  |  pears  to  be  the  genuine  reading.  In  the 
its  great  value,  for  tho  laborious  trifling  of  (first  clause  of  the  verse  there  is  an  allusion 
these  hoary  sages  has  left  among  the  rubbish  to  one  class  of  animals,  and  in  the  last  clause 
some  particles  of  the  true  ore,  and  the  mass  there  is  reference  to  another.     The  real 

translation  therefore  is, —  . 

•  .\ 

"  Dogs  have  compassed  me, 

Tho  assembly  of  the  wicked  has  clasped  me, 
i  They  have  clasped  lion-like  my  hands  and 

my  feet. 

The  dog  and  the  lion  are  again  introduced 
as  the  emblems  of  pollution  and  ferocity  in 
the  20th  and  21st  versos. 

Little  assistance  can  be  got  for  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Old  Testament  from  tho  Tar- 
gums  or  the  Septuagint,  because  the  text  of 
these  versions  is  itself  in  a  deplorable  state. 
What  is  now  wanted  for  this  sphere  of  labour 
is  a  scholar  of  sound  learning  and  practised 
Hebrew  scholarship,  who  should  undertake 
a  revision,  upon  principles  of  acknowledged 
stability  and  scientific  application.  The 
former  days  of  critical  conjecture  are  hap- 
pily over.  Houbigant  even  attempted  in 
two  large  quarto  volumes  to  reduce  such 
guess-work  to  the  precision  and  elevate  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Every  one  must 
have  remarked  in  the  elegant  pages  of  Bishop 
Lowth,  how  he  is  ever  tampering  with  the 
text,  and  ever  suggesting  emendations  with- 
out warrant,  and  even  without  necessity,  as 
the  deeper  grammatical  skill  of  subsequent 
expositors  has  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

We  now  look  back  with  wonder  at  the 
former  struggles  of  Hebrew  critics.  The 
time  was  when  the  Hebrew  toxt  was  held 
to  be  immaculate  in  every  consonant,  vowel, 
and  accent.  But  the  Popish  divines,  in 
hopes  of  exalting  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as- 
sailed it  with  more  fierceness  than  skill,  and 
this  effort  of  Bellarmine,  Canus,  Huntley, 
Morinus,  and  Father  Simon,  roused  the  po- 
lemical prejudices  of  the  Protestant  scholars, 
bo  that  they  fought  for  the  uniform  veroal 
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integrity  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures — a  chimera 
winch  the  comparison  of  a  few  MSS.  might 
at  once  have  exposed.  Neither  party  had 
the  spirit  of  genuine  criticism  ;  tho  Catholic 
assailants  were  prompted  by  an  unworthy 
motive,  and  their  Protestant  antagonists 
fanatically  defended  an  untenable  position. 
When  even  tho  Protestant  Ludovicus  Cap- 
pellus  so  plainly  proved  that  readings  varied 
in  hosts  of  places,  and  that  the  apparatus  of 
vowel-points  and  accents  was  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin,  the  Reformed  Churches 
knew  no  bounds  of  indignation  and  alarm. 
They  tried  to  suppress  his  Critica  Sacra, 
and  for  ten  years  succeeded.  Neither  at 
Geneva,  Sedan,  or  Ley  den,  was  tho  book 
suffered  to  be  printed.  Both  the  Buxtorfs 
and  Glassius  entered  hotly  into  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  the  Swiss  churches,  in  their  panic 
and  folly,  created  a  new  test  of  orthodoxy, 
and  enacted  a  statute  that  no  one  should  be 
licensed  to  preach  tho  gospel  who  should 
not  solemnly  and  publicly  declare  that  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  then  printed,  was  in  every 
letter  and  point  divine  and  entire.  They 
denied  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  butthoy 
hugged  an  opposite  delusion — the  infallibili- 
ty of  the  text.  The  first  was  a  dogma  which 
they  denounced  from  reason,  scripture,  and 
early  church-history  ;  the  last  was  a  romance, 
which  it  needed  neither  faith  nor  argument 
to  dispel — for  good  sight  and  a  few  Hebrew 
codices  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  received  text  of  the  New  Testament 
originated  in  the  self-lauded  speculation  of  a 
family  of  tradesmen.  Tho  first  Elzevir  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1624,  at  Leyden,  and  the 
Becond,  which  was  published  in  1633,  has  in 
the  preface  to  the  reader  those  words,  textum 
ergo  habes  nunc  ab  omnibus  receptum — "  you 
have  here  a  text  now  received  by  all."  This 
clause,  at  first  only  a  printer's  puff,  has  veri- 
fied its  own  prophetic  truth,  for  the  Elzevi 
rian  text  has  become  the  textus  recejitus  of 
Protestant  Christendom.  This  text  rested 
on  Beza's  edition*  and  Stephens'  third,  which 
itself  was  based  on  the  fifth  of  Erasmus, 
and  that  scholar  followed  to  a  great  extent 
in  his  fourth  and  fifth  editions  the  text  of 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  Such  is  the 
accidental  lineage  of  the  common  text  of 
the  New  Testament.  Was  it  not  a  kind 
and  wise  Providence  which  secured  that  the 
few  MSS.  used  by  these  printers  and  editors 
should  contain  a  text  so  good — so  fair  a  copy 
of  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  the  Apostolic 
ages?  There  was  no  systematic  arrange- 
ment or  learned  consultation.    The  editors 


•  The  Greek  text  from  which  our  English  version 
is  taken,  is  chiefly— almost  wholly— that  of  Beza's 
third  edition  of  1089. 


of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  had  but  a 
few  MSS.  from  Rome,  and  these  apparently 
of  modern  date,  for  the  copy  which  they 
printed  in  1517.  Erasmus  had  but  five 
MSS.  for  his  first  edition  of  1516,  and  actu- 
ally himself  translated  into  Greek  the  last 
six  verses  of  the  Apocalypse.  Robert  Ster 
phens  for  his  first  edition  had  sixteen  MSS., 
but  he  followed  their  authority  only  in  37 
instances,  though  he  differed  from  the  Com- 
plutensian in  581  places.  Beza  had  some  now 
MSS.  and  other  documentary  assistance, 
though  he  did  not  use  them  with  critical 
accuracy  or  completeness.  Thus  out  of 
those  careless  and  undesigned  sources  was 
the  received  text  extracted  by  the  hardihood 
and  trick  of  the  Elzevirs.  To  enumerate 
the  various  editions  which  have  been  printed 
would  be  of  little  interest.  Suffice  it  to  re- 
mark, that  amidst  all  that  has  been  done  for 
jhe  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
— amidst  this  great  accumulation  of  various 
readings,  only  a  few  important  passages 
have  either  a  doubt  thrown  over  them  or 
are  matter  of  debate,  and  tho  faith  of  the 
Church  is  uninjured  by  the  result.  Though 
the  famous  dispute  about  the  passage  in  1 
John  v.  7,  8,  concerning  tho  three  heavenly 
witnesses,  be  now  regarded  as  settled — the 
clauses  beiug  found  in  no  ancient  Greek  MS. 
or  version,  not  even  in  tho  Vulgate  beforo 
tho  eighth  century — no  Greek  or  Latin  fa- 
ther having  quoted  them  even  in  their  formal 
treatises  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
words  as  they  appear  being  apparently  a 
slovenlv  translation  from  the  Latin  version 
— though  such  is  tho  case,  still  the  existence 
of  tho  Trinity  remains  a  distinctive  and  im- 
perishable tenet  of  New  Testament  revela- 
tion.f    Though  the  doxology  to  the  Lord's 

Erayer,  as  found  in  Matthew  vi.  13,  may  not 
ave  originally  belonged  to  it,  such  senti- 
ments of  homage  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  Christian  supplication.  The  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  is  not  impugned,  whether 
we  read  in  Acts  xx.  28,  "  the  Church  of  God," 
or  as  wo  ought  probably  to  read,  "  the 
Church  of  the  Lord"  (Christ)  "  which  he  has 
purchased  with  his  own  blood."  The  God- 
head of  the  Saviour  remains  paramount  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  whether  wc  read,  "God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  or  perhaps  according 
to  the  weight  of  authority,  "  who  was  mani- 
fest,"— God  being  the  nearest  antecedent. 
Though  the  words  in  Acts  viii.  37,  contain- 
ing the  reply  of  Philip  to  the  Eunuch  when 


t  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  the  last  who  has  said  any- 
thing in  favour  of  the  passage.  But  his  vindication 
is  merely  a  piece  of  feeble  ingenuity, — designed  at 
the  same  time  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Latin 
or  Romish  Church. 
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ho  asked  to  be  baptized,  "  if  thou  believest 
with  all  thine  heart  thou  mayest,"  are  now- 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  bo  an  interpolation, 
we  should  refuse  nevertheless  to  admit  an 
adult  to  baptism,  save  on  the  personal  pro- 
fessiou  of  his  faith.  Hut  yet  while  such  are 
the  ultimate  facts  in  regard  to  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  cannot  but  re- 
joice in  every  effort  to  give  us  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  evangelists  and  apostles.  The 
smallest  particles  are  often  the  means  of 
exhibiting  peculiar  beauties  and  emphasis  in 
the  process  of  inspired  thought  or  narration, 
as  the  smallest  lines  of  the  face  give  it  a 
meaning  and  expression  which  the  larger 
features  themselves  cannot  impart. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great 
auxiliaries  of  criticism  —  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  early  quotations.    The  chief  diffi- 
»  culty  lies,  however,  in  the  application  and 

practical  treatment  of  these  elements  of 
judgment.  The  theory  is  plain,  but  the  art 
is  one  of  peculiar  and  intricate  delicacy. 
The  illustrations  in  our  subsequent  remarks 
aro  confined  principally  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

For  the  correction  of  the  text  there  exist 
hundreds  of  MSS.,  few  of  them  containing 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  many 
of  them  Lectionaries,  that  is,  divided  so  as 
to  be  used  in  the  church  service.  Some  of 
these  codices  reach  back  at  least  to  the  fifth 
century.  It  is  a  proof  of  their  great  age, 
that  somo  of  them  had  been  written  over 
with  more  modern  literary  works,  but 
chemical  ingenuity  has  contrived  to  remove 
the  last  penmanship,  and  Icavo  the  original 
writing  to  be  deciphered.  In  estimating  the 
authority  of  MSS.,  it  is  over  to  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  mere  number  is  of  little  weight. 
Twenty  MSS.  may  have  no  more  weight  than 
one,  as  the  whole  scoro  may  have  been 
copied  from  one  another,  or  may  have  come 
from  a  common  source.  Again  the  age  of  a 
MS.  is  always  an  element  of  value,  because 
the  less  seldom  a  MS.  has  been  transcribed, 
the  less  likelihood  is  there  that  errors  have 
crept  into  the  text,  whereas,  during  every  pro- 
cess of  transcription,  defective  vision, momen- 
tary inattention,  or  accidental  mistake,  may 
introduce  variations.  At  the  same  time  mere 
age  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion,  for  a  MS.  of 
tho  ninth  century  may  havo  been  copied 
from  one  of  the  third,  and  is  therefore  really 
older  in  its  reading  than  one  of  the  sixth 
century,  taken  from  one  of  the  fourth.  There 
are  many  means  of  determining  the  age  of 
a  codex  from  tho  material  on  which  it  is 
written,  tho  form  and  size  of  tho  letters,  the 
colour  of  the  ink,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
lines  called  stichoi,  and  tho  employment  or 
omission  of  the  signs  of  in terp unction,  and 


233 

other  apparatus  of  more  modern  Greek.  A 
MS.  on  parchment,  without  separation  of 
words,  written  in  ancient  characters,  and 
devoid  of  accents,  points,  and  ecclesiastical 
notations,  may  be  safely  assigned  to  a  high 
antiquity.  Hut  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
age  of  a  MS. ;  its  country  is  an  additional 
element  of  authority.  The  scribes  of  Alex- 
andria, elated  with  the  superiority  of  their 
provincial  orthography,  were  in  the  habit  of 
changing  the  spelling  of  the  works  which 
they  copied,  and  they  did  not  limit  such  pe- 
dantic and  wicked  operations  to  common 
and  classical  authors,  but  they  also  carried 
them  into  the  transcription  of  the  sacred  b<  >oks. 
So  that,  while  wo  agree  generally  with  Tis- 
chendorf  and  Tregellcs  in  assigning  a  high 
value  to  tho  MSS.  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,— the 
most  ancient  uncial  MSS.,  yet  we  have  oc- 
casional hesitations  to  go  all  the  length  of 
their  estimate,  because  the  majority  of  these 
old  codices  are  traced  to  Egypt  by  the  forms 
of  spelling  employed ;  and  we  sometimes 
think  with  Dr.  Davidson,  that  what  are 
called  junior  and  cursive  MSS.,  are  often 
under-estimated.  Whatever  be  the  faults 
of  Scholz's  edition,  and  they  arc  many  and 
unpardonable,  we  think  that  some  of  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  high  authority  of 
several  eastern  MSS.,  have  never  been  fully 
represented  or  met.  For,  first,  those  By- 
zantine codices  were  the  work  of  a  people 
who  had  no  pride  in  scholarship,  and  were 
under  no  temptation  to  alter  the  inspired 
diction.  May  it  not  be  presumed  that  their 
copies  would  be  taken  in  the  simple  con- 
scientiousness of  a  good  and  honest  heart] 
Again,  these  oriental  codices  had  thoir  origin 
in  tho  very  countries  in  which  the  epistles 
and  two  of  the  gospels  at  least  had  their 
earliest  circulation.  Their  agreement,  more- 
over, with  the  teztus  receptvs  is  also  remark- 
able, as  shewing  their  accordance  with  tho 
codices  best  known,  and  of  readiest  access 
in  Europe.  The  mere  age  of  these  eastern 
and  junior  MSS.  should  not  therefore  oper- 
ato  conclusively  to  their  entire  and  uniform 
disparagement. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  tho 
peculiarities  of  MSS.  might  lead  to  a  classifi- 
cation— that  the  national  characteristics  of 
tho  copyists  are  so  decided  that  MSS.  might 
be  arranged  according  to  the  regions  where 
they  have  been  produced.  A  new  rule  of 
value  would  in  such  a  case  be  established, 
and  the  authority  of  a  reading  would  be  de- 
termined not  by  the  number  or  ago  of  MSS. 
in  its  favour,  by  the  family  to  which  such 
codices  belonged.  Bentloy  and  Bengel 
suggested  such  an  arrangement,  and  the 
theory  has  been  adopted  and  elaborated  by 
Hug,  Gricsbach,  and  Scholz.  Griesbach's 
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system,  which  created  an  immense  sensa-t 
tion  on  its  first  publication,  was  assaulted . 
with  peculiar  virulence  and  ability  by  many 
distinguished  scholars  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  it  soon  sank  into  disuse,  nay,  it  was  all 
but  abandoned  by  its  author  himself  before 
his  death.  Ho  divided  MSS.  into  three 
great  recensions  —  the  Alexandrian,  the 
Western,  and  the  Byzantine — deriving  the 
classification  from  alleged  peculiarities  in 
the  MSS.  and  in  the  quotations  of  the 
church-fathers  in  the  respective  countries. 
But  considerable  pressure  was  employed  in 
adjudging  the  MSS.  to  the  various  localities, 
the  boundaries  between  the  ideal  kingdoms 
wero  elastic  and  variable ;  some  codices  de- 
fied all  ethnographical  position,  and  the 
system  became  so  confused,  arbitrary,  and 
complicated,  as  to  cease  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical and  permanent  value.  Hug's  hypothe- 
sis, which  claimed  its  parentage  in  times  so 
far  back  as  the  third  century,  in  the  revision 
of  Lucian  in  Syria,  and  of  Hcsychius  in 
Egypt — both  of  them  preceded  by  Origen 
— has  met  a  similar  fate  with  that  of  Gries- 
bach.  The  modified  systems  of  Scholz, 
Rinck,  and  others,  need  not  bo  mentioned 
nor  discussed.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is, 
that  there  appear  to  be  two  distinct  classes  of 
manuscripts — the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
— the  former  characterized  generally  by 
having  such  variations  as  flow  from  common 
infirmity,  and  the  latter  by  such  as  spring 
from  wilful  and  critical  emendation.  Yet 
the  balance  is  often  upon  tho  whole  very 
equal.  Dr.  Davidson  shews  from  Rinck, 
that  from  an  examination  of  tho  text  of  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  cases 
where  the  Western  differed  from  the  East- 
ern MSS.,  only  thirteen  readings  not  in  the 
Eastern  could  be  safely  preferred.  Let  us 
earnestly  hope  that  proper  principles  will 
guide  the  future  editors  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, that  the  value  of  a  reading  will  be 
judged  by  other  and  safer  criteria  than 
those  of  any  theory,  the  ingenuity,  intri- 
cacy, and  modifications  of  which  deprive  it 
of  all  workable  adaptation  to  enlightened 
and  progressive  criticism.  A  new  and  a 
true  path  has  at  length  been  opened.  Tis- 
chendorf  has  made  some  progress  in  it; 
and  we  fondly  trust  that  Tregelles  will  ex- 
hibit a  decided  advance  over  all  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors.  Tischendorf's 
publication  of  separate  valuable  codices 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  and  the 
amount  of  minute,  wearying,  and  perplex- 
ing labour  with  chymieal  tinctures,  magnify- 
ing glasses,  and  reflected  lights,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Let  fac  similes  of  the  most 
important  documents  after  his  examplo  be 
printed  or  lithographed,  and  then  the  editor 


or  commentator  will  be  able  to  derive  his 
conclusions  in  the  quietness  and  solitude  of 
his  own  study.  Why  should  every  invosti- 
gator  be  obliged  for  the  sake  of  collection 
to  bury  himself  for  months  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  be  forced  to  travel  to  Patmoa, 
Jerusalem,  or  Mount  Athos,  or  be  compelled 
to  knock  humbly  and  often  at  the  doors  of 
the  Vatican,  till  some  suspicious  cardinal 
give  him  a  tardy  admission,  which  probably 
places  him  under  the  surveillance  of  a 
Jesuit  secretary  or  director? 

The  ancient  Versions  are  also  a  source  of 
authority  in  the  correction  of  tho  text.  By 
a  careful  examination  of  tho  words  of  a  ver- 
sion, we  may  be  able  to  learn  what  was 
found  by  the  translator  in  the  original.  But 
such  a  process  is  rather  intricato,  for  the 
character  of  the  version  itself  must  bo  de- 
termined, and  the  state  of  its  own  text  as- 
certained. If  itbc  a  literal  translation,  the  rea- 
soning as  to  the  words  of  the  original  may  havo 
some  degree  of  certainty  ;  but  if  it  be  a  free 
version  like  tho  Targums,  or  a  version  of  a 
version  like  so  many  made  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate,  then  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  derive  any  assistance*  from  it.  If 
its  own  text,  like  that  of  the  Seventy,  be 
corrupted  and  uncertain — if  it  should  stand 
in  need  of  a  healing  process  to  be  practised 
towards  itself,  then  it  can  scarcely  be  used 
in  tho  emendation  of  the  sacred  page. 

Tho  ancient  Greek  version  called  the 
Scptuagint  was  executed  about  270  years 
before  Christ,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  the  style  of  the  earlier 
books  has  a  deep  Alexandrian  colouring. 
The  version  is  plainly  the  work  of  different 
hands,  some  of  them  wretchedly  qualified 
for  the  important  task,  as  may  be  seen  in 
lame  and  miserable  version  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  Psalms  and  Isaiah.  Modern  critic- 
ism has  discarded  tho  fantastic  fables  about 
the  origin  of  this  translation,  such  as  tho 
cells  in  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  in  which  the 
seventy-two  translators  were  daily  caged  up, 
and  their  versions  separately  made,  but  yet 
agreeing  with  minute  and  miraculous  iden- 
tity,  as  if  they  had  been  produced  from 
stereotypo  plates.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Davidson,  that  there  was  a  germ  round 
which  the  myth  has  wound  its  agglomera- 
tions. Hody  and  Fraenkel  exceed  the 
limits  of  evidence  in  rejecting  the  whole  as 
a  romantic  tale.  The  translation  originated 
under  the  patronage  of  an  Egyptian  king, 
and  was  made  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  either 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  religious  commu- 
nity, among  whom  tho  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
might  be  falling  into  desuetude,  or  to  bo 
placed  as  a  literary  curiosity  in  the  famous 
royal  library.    Amidst  tho  strange  whims 
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of  literary  fondness  for  an  admired  produc- 
tion, must  bo  ranked  the  recent  attempt  of 
Mr.  Griufield  to  vindicate  the  inspiration 
and  canonical  authority  of  the  Septuagint — 
en  attempt  which  is  but  the  renewal  of  an 
old  freak  of  Isaac  Vossius.  The  text  of  the 
Septuagint  was  very  corrupt  in  the  days  of 
Origen,  when  that  scholar  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  revision,  and  published  his  famous 
Hexapla,  many  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved  and  collected.  Even  after 
the  labours  of  Grabo,  Holmes,  and  Parsons 
among  ourselves,  the  text  of  tho  Seventy 
is  in  a  woful,  if  not  a  hopeless  state,  and 
therefore  cannot  furnish  much  assistance 
either  to  the  criticism  or  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  imperfect  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion — three 
later  Greek  translators — are  of  very  un- 
equal service  in  the  same  department. 

The  Peshito-Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  executed  probably  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  Its  very  blun- 
ders shew  that  it  was  made  immediately 
from  the  Greek  original,  and  its  venerable 
ege  and  general  accuracy  make  it  of  great 
value  to  tho  critic,  notwithstanding  the  Ori- 
ental peculiarities  of  its  stylo.  The  text  of 
the  Philoxcnian  Syriac  version  cannot  how- 
ever bo  depended  on  with  all  its  bald  liter- 
alities,  for  it  has  been  greatly  tampered  with. 

The  Vulgate  contains  Jerome's  Latin 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  re- 
vision of  an  older  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And  here  again  the  learned  world  is 
under  great  obligation  to  Tischendorf,  who 
has  published  the  best  codex  of  this  ancient 
version.  We  need  not  allude  to  other  ver- 
sions, but  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
that  for  the  restoration  of  the  text,  the  au- 
thority of  versions  must,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  from  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage, and  tho  varying  qualifications  of 
translators,  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
MSS.  It  involves  an  uncertain  process  of 
inference  from  the  words  of  the  version,  as 
to  those  of  tho  original  whence  it  was 
taken;  a  process  tho  value  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  fidelity  and  scholarship  of  the 
version  ist.  The  critical  use  of  these  old 
translations  implies  accurate  and  extensive 
erudition.  He  who  quotes  their  authority 
should  most  certainly  be  able  to  read  them 
with  precision  and  facility.  It  was  one  de- 
fect in  Mill's  qualification  as  a  critic  that  he 
did  not  understand  tho  Oriental  versions, 
and  so  he  fell  into  many  blunders  from  cop- 
suiting  awkward  Latiu  translations. 

The  early  Christian  writers  in  their  epis- 
tles, expositions,  and  treatises  made  a  very 
liberal  use  of  the  inspired  oracles.  It  might 
thorefore  be  deduced  from  their  quotations 


how  they  read  in  their  copies  of  the  New 
Testament.  If  they  had  cited  scripture  with 
professed  accuracy,  we  should  have  come  to 
a  direct  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  text 
in  each  century,  and  in  tho  various  countries 
in  which  those  ancient  writers  flourished. 
But  the  Fathers  often  quoted  from  memory, 
and  they  had  no  concordances  in  those 
days  to  assist  them  in  turning  to  the  proofs 
or  passages  which  they  wanted.  In  cases  of 
controversy  they  were  obliged  to  be  accu- 
rate, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  tran- 
scribers so  altered  their  Scripture  quotations 
as  to  assimilate  them  to  its  current  text. 
They  also  cited  Scripture  often  according 
to  the  sense,  that  is,  the  sense  which  they 
ut  upon  the  verse  or  paragraph  themselves, 
t  is  said,  for  example,  in  Matt.  x.  21), 4i  Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and 
one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground," 
&tc.  Origen  sometimes  quotes  this  passage 
correctly,  but  no  less  than  five  times  he 
thus  reads  it,  11  shall  not"  or  "  doth  not  fall 
into  the  snare."  But  is  not  a  similar  prac- 
tice common  among  ourselves  ?  For  ex- 
ample, the  following  clauses  are  usually 
misquoted  in  sermons  and  prayers,  and  we 
have  marked  the  supplemental  works  in 
italics: 

"  Who  can  stay  thy  hand''  from  working  ? 
"  The  light  of  thy"  reconciled  "  countenance."1 
"  Look  on"  tt«  in  "  the  face  of  thine  anointed  " 
A  walk  and  «  conversation  becoming  the  gospel." 

ti    *  _  J  1  1  ?  1   _  J»*  ,  r  •  4. 1  *  m 


And 


l"  as  "  with  pure  water." 


Were  we  to  think  of  correcting  the  English 
text  by  means  of  such  quotations,  into 
what  a  sea  of  uncertainties  would  we  soon 
be  plunged ! 

It  is  clear  from  this  brief  account  which 
we  havo  given,  that  the  weight  of  MSS.  is 
superior  to  that  of  versions  and  quotations. 
We  canuot  therefore  understand  on  what 
principle  Dr.  Davidson  has  in  both  his  vol- 
umes placed  versions  first  in  his  numeration 
of  authorities.  The  division  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  logical.  For  versions  do 
not  deserve  the  first  placo  even  on  account 
of  age,  as  all  of  them  are  not  older  than 
many  extant  codices.  If  then  a  reading  has 
MSS.  in  its  favour,  but  all  versions  and 
quotations  against  it,  tho  conclusion  will 
usually  be  dubious,  but  MSS.  and  versions 
will  outweigh  quotations,  and  MSS.  and 
quotations  will  preponderate  over  versions. 

Now,  if  any  reading  has  equi-pondcrant 
authorities  for  and  against  it,  is  there  no  col- 
lateral method  left  of  arriving  at  a  satisfac- 
tory judgment?  May  there  not  bo  some 
few  additional  evidences,  which,  though  ap- 
parently insignificant  as  the  small  dust  in 
the  balance,  may  yet  exercise  a  slight  but 
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appreciable  influence?  May  there  not  bo 
something  in  the  style,  form  of  thought,  or 
mode  of  expression,  which  may  afford  an  in- 
stinctive discovory  of  the  genuine  text? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  species  of  in- 
terna] evidence  may  and  ought  to  have  its 
weight.  Were  we  able  to  identify  ourselves 
with  an  author,  and  throw  ourselves  com- 
pletely into  the  current  of  his  thought,  im- 
pulses, and  diction,  then  we  might  be  quali- 
fied to  imagine  what  is  the  genuine  reading, 
in  any  controverted  clause  or  vocable.  But 
so  much  of  this  judgment  is  subjective — so 
much  of  it  is  dependent  on  personal  taste, 
that  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 
The  recent  discovery  of  an  old  volume  of 
Shakespeare  supplies  a  case  in  point.  There 
are  hundreds  of  passages  in  the  bard  so  cor- 
rupt as  to  bo  obscure  beyond  remedy.  No 
possible  sense  can  be  extracted  from  them, 
and  the  critics  have  long  outdone  one  an- 
other in  the  variety  and  violcnco  of  their 
proposed  emendations.  But  the  readings 
on  the  margin  of  the  recovered  tome,  solvo 
these  difficulties  often  in  the  simplest  way, 
and  put  to  shame  the  learned  ingenuity  of 
Pope,  Malone,  Warburton,  Dyco,  and  Col- 
Iyer.  How  few  of  their  laborious  guesses 
have  been  proved  to  be  lucky  anticipations! 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  general 
canons  which  are  of  some  assistance  in  the 
delicate  attempt  to  weigh  internal  evidence. 


And  first,  it  is  a  law — the  authority  and 
safety  of  which  every  one  will  recognise — ' 
that  the  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  pre- 
ferrcd  to  the  simpler  reading.  Critics  and 
copyists  were  always  tempted  to  make  plain 
what  they  could  not  comprehend,  to  alter 
an  idiom  which  they  deemed  harsh  and  lia- 
ble to  be  mistaken,  and  to  simplify  what 
seemed  to  them  a  raro  or  difficult  form  of 
syntax  or  etymology.  Therefore,  of  two 
readings,  the  shorter,  more  difficult  and  idio- 
matic, is  probably  tho  correct  one ;  the 
longer  and  simpler  being  probably  the  pro- 
duct of  a  copyist,  who  slily  insinuated  his 
own  opinion  into  the  text,  and  moulded  it 
according  so  his  grammatical  skill.  Again, 
that  reading  is  the  best  which  can  be  proved 
to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  variations.  The 
genealogy  of  tho  conflicting  lections  can 
sometimes  be  traced,  and  that  form  of  the 
words  or  clause  from  which  the  others  have 
sprung,  is  authenticated  to  be  the  original 
text.  Mere  conjecture  is  to  be  sternly  dis- 
carded. If  any  one  look  into  Bowyer's 
"  Conjectures,"  he  will  see  what  a  fool  erra- 
tic erudition  can  make  itself;  and  how  cx- 
egetical  predilections,  theological  leanings, 
and  superficial  philology  on  the  part  of  Bar 
rington,  Owen,  Markland,  and  Woide,  have 


produced  the  wildest  aud  most  worthless  of 
critical  absurdities. 

Thus  have  we  stated  the  general  theory 
of  Biblical  Criticism.  But  the  great  diffi- 
culty, as  we  have  already  said,  lies  in  the 
application  of  such  general  laws.  There  are 
so  many  elements  of  conflict  which  must  be 
harmonized,  and  of  intricacy  which  must  be 
unravelled  ;  so  many  points  of  evidence  to 
be  ascertained,  and  so  many  estimates  to  be 
made  of  the  simple  and  combined  weight  of 
the  various  authorities,  that  it  requires  no 
little  patience,  tact,  and  experience  to  arrive 
at  a  true  judgment.  Haste  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  rashness  is  to  be  deplored.  Above 
all,  we  need  an  earnest  faith  in  Scripture,  as 
a  grand  preservative  against  heedlessness 
and  temerity.  Wetstein  and  Griesbaehhave 
been  blamed — we  believe  unjustly — for  theo 
logical  bias,  but  none  of  them  had  a  great 
depth  of  pious  reverence  for  tho  Word  of 
God,  as  a  volume  truly  inspired.  Matthael 
blended  a  low  scurrility  with  all  his  critical 
efforts.  The  industry  of  Scholz  was  not 
equalled  by  his  attention ;  and  negligence 
in  such  a  work,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  is  a 
want  of  conscientiousness.  If  the  critic  felt 
that  ho  has  to  do  not  with  doctrines,  but 
with  the  very  sources  of  them  ;  that  his  con- 
cern is  not  with  evidences  but  with  tho  prior 
question,  whether  an  alleged  Divine  docu- 
ment has  in  it  nothing  but  the  unchanged 
Word  of  God  ;  and  that  his  business  lies  not 
in  interpretation,  but  in  securing  for  tho  inter* 
preter  that  text  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  judged  the  fittest  for  the  impartation  of 
saving  truth,  surely  there  is  no  amount  of 
labour  which  he  will  spare,  no  sources  of  as- 
sistance which  he  will  indolently  neglect,  no 
form  of  literary  training  from  which  he  will 
timidly  shrink,  but  he  will  work,  collate, 
judge,  and  decide  in  a  spirit  of  manly  and 
prayerful  dependence  on  Him  who  claims 
the  book  as  his  own,  and  who  will  not  he 
unmindful  of  any  effort  to  keep  it  as  lie 
gave  it,  and  preserve  it  to  the  world  in  its 
original  integrity.* 

There  is  no  ono  who  has  attempted  to 
read  these  aged  manuscripts,  and  struggled 
amonff  their  shapeless  characters,  retouched 
words,  amended  spelling,  ceaseless  contracv 
tions,  and  undivided  clauses,  who  will  not 
rejoice  in  the  wonders,  elegance,  and  accu- 
racy of  modem  printing.    These  rolls  were 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  only  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  which  our  translators  have 
marked  as  spurious,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  genuine 
by  indisputable  authority.  The  passage  is  the  last 
half  of  the  23d  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  John;  and  is  distinguished  in  the 
authorized  version  by  being  printed  in  italics,  and 
the  first  word  placed  in  brackets. 
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dear,  scarce,  and  not  easily  replaced,  hut) passed  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal. 


printed  books  are  jealously  guartlod  in  their 
correctness,  are  uniform  in  their  readings, 
and  may  be  multiplied  by  myriads.  It  was 
a  sad  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  inventor 
of  the  art  was  in  league  with  the  devil,  for 


English  infidels  of  the  last  century  raised  a 
premature  pa?an  over  the  discovery  and 
publication  of  so  many  various  readings. 
They  imagined  that  the  popular  mind  would 
be  rudely  and  thoroughly  shaken,  that  Chris* 


nothing  has  so  disturbed  the  kingdom  of  \  tianity  would  be  placed  in  imminent  peril 
darkness  as  the  printing  press.  Everywhere!  of  extinction,  and  that  the  Church  would  be 
with  its  hundreds  of  translations  of  Scrip- ,  dispersed  and  ashamed  at  the  sight  of  the 
turc,  as  out  of  an  inexhaustible  arsenal,  it  has  j  tattered  shreds  of  its  Magna  Charta.  But 
assailed  his  empire.  With  our  modern  pa-  J  the  result  has  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and  the 
per  so  fair  and  firm,  made  out  of  that  filthy  oracles  of  God  are  found  to  have  been  pre- 
rag  which  was  trodden  in  the  wintry  mire  served  in  immaculate  integrity.   The  storm 

which  shakes  the  oak  only  loosens  the  earth 
around  its  roots,  and  its  violence  enables 
the  tree  to  strike  its  fibres  deeper  into  the 
soil.  So  it  is  that  Soripturo  has  gloriously 
surmounted  overy  trial.  There  gathers 
around  it  a  dense  u  cloud  of  witnesses,''  from 
retain,  indeed,  many  of  the  old  names  with  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  the  valley  of  the 


of  our  streets ;  with  our  ink  so  dark  and 
tenacious,  our  binding  so  compact  and  ele- 
gant, and  our  types  of  every  variety  of  shape 
and  size,  wo  envy  not  the  former  days  of 
glossy  vellum,  gilt  letters,  illuminated  mar- 
gins, bulky  scrolls  and  jewelled  reeds.  We 


our  modern  apparatus.  Our  paper  is  but 
the  old  Egyptian  papyrus  under  a  slight  dis- 
guise, and  our  volume  has  its  origin  in  the 
sheet  which  was  closed  up  by  being  rolled 
or  wrapt  round  a  cylinder.  Our  books  are 
protected  still  by  boards,  but  not  of  the  ori- 
ginal wooden  and  clumsy  material,  and 
though  the  venders  of  literary  wares  have  no 
longer  their  crazy  stands  upon  the  streets, 
yet  they  will  not  part  with  the  name  of  sta- 
tioners. When  we  speak  of  a  man's  style, 
we  refer  to  his  diction  and  not  to  the  metal- 
lic graver  with  which  gentlemen  of  other 
days  scratched  upon  their  tablets.  The  Bi- 
ble itself  has  its  name  from  the  inner  rind 
of  a  tree,  of  old  employed  by  the  scribe. 
Book  is  but  the  wood  or  bark  of  the  beech 
with  an  altered  proounciation ;  and  leaves 
arc  plainly  taken  from  the  grove  and  con- 
verted into  a  literary  foliage.  What  an 
honour  when  they  are  connected  with  that 
tree,  the  "  leaves  of  which  arc  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations !"  Like  overy  invention,  our 
present  forms  of  publication  once  created  no 
little  dissension  and  opposition.  That  same 
Jack  Cade,  the  turbulent  representative  of 

the  populace,  who  resolved  that  "seven [condition, — among  the  sands  and  cliffs  of 
halfpenny  loaves  should  be  sold  for  a  penny,"  Arabia,  the  fields  and  hills  of  Palestine,  in 
and  who  thought  it  a  lamentable  thing  that  the  palace  of  Babylon  and  in  the  dungeons 
M  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should  bo  of  Rome,  have  come  down  to  us  in  such  un- 


Nile  :  from  the  slab  and  bas-reliefs  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  tombs  and  monuments  of 
Pharaoh ;  from  the  rolls  of  Cbaldce  para- 
phrasts  and  Syrian  versionists;  from  the 
cells  and  libraries  of  Monastic  scribes,  and 
the  dry  and  dusty  labours  of  scholars  and 
antiquarians.  The  scepticism  of  history  has 
been  silenced  by  the  vivid  re-production  of 
the  ancient  and  eastern  world.  And  if  the 
external  annals  of  Israel  be  confirmed,  at- 
testation is  given  by  this  same  process  to 
that  religious  and  supernatural  .clement, 
which  so  prominently  characterizes  them. 
Our  present  Bibles  are  undiluted  by  the 
lapse  of  ages.  While  the  world  has  suffered 
its  boasted  classics  to  be  so  contaminated 
and  blurred,  the  Church  rejoices  over  the 
fair  page  of  her  precious  books,  and  amidst 
all  the  variations  presented,  can  put  her  un- 
wavering trust  in  the  records  of  the  evan- 
gelists, and  glow  with  cordial  sympathy  at 
the  minstrelsy  of  Isaiah,  believing  that  "the 
far  descent  of  these  venerable  treasures  has 
neither  altered  their  character  nor  changed 
their  identity.  Those  oracles  written  amidst 
such  strange  diversity  of  time,  place,  and 


made  into  parchment,"  thus  accused  Lord 
Say,— "Thou  hast  corrupted  the  youth  of 
our  realm,  by  erecting  a  grammar-school, 
and  whereas  before,  our  forefathers  had  no 
other  book  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and  con- 
trary to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity, 
thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill."* 

In  conclusion,  it  is  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Bible  has 

#  Shakeepeare'»  Henry  IV. 


impaired  fulness  and  accuracy,  that  we  are 
placed  as  advantageously  toward  them  as 
the  generation  which  gazed  upon  that  "  book 
of  the  law"  to  which  Moses  had  been  add- 
ing chronicles  and  statutes  for  forty  years, 
or  those  crowds  which  hung  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus  as  he  recited  a  parable  on  the  shore  of 
the  Galilean  lake,  or  those  churches  which 
received  from  Paul  or  Peter  ono  of  their 
epistles  of  warning  or  exposition.  Yes,  tho 
river  of  life  which  issues  out  from  beneath 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  may,  as  it 
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flows  through  so  many  countries,  sometimes 
bear  with  it  the  earthly  evidences  of  its 
chequered  progress,  but  the  great  volume  of 
its  waters  has  neither  been  dimmed  in  its 
transparency  nor  bereft  of  its  healing  virtue. 


Art.  V.— 1.  The  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
By  Harriet  B.  Stowe.    Loudon,  1S53. 

2.  The  American  Slave  Code  in  Theory  and 
Practice;  its  Distinctive  Features  sheicn 
by  its  Statutes,  Judicial  Decisions,  and  i7- 
Jmtrative  Facts.  By  William  Goodall. 
Loudon,  1853. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  feel  constrained, 
in  the  interest  of  humauity,  of  religion,  of 
the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  and  of  the  future 
progress  of  our  American  brethren  in  the 
career  of  temporal  prosperity  and  moral 
dignity  on  which  they  have  entered,  to  re- 
turn to  the  painful  subject  of  chattel-slavery, 
as  it  exists,  and  as  it  is  sanctioned  by  law, 
in  America.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  the  publication  of  the 
works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to 
direct  attention — shortly,  but  if  possible, 
emphatically — to  the  phases  of  asocial  evil, 
concerning  which  public  opinion  needs  to  be 
enlightened,  so  long  as  many  millions  of  our 
race  are  deprived,  by  human  law,  of  their 
position  and  rights  as  human  beings.  In  so 
doing,  wc  are  well  assured  that  many  of 
those  who  are  closely  related  to  this  malig- 
nant growth  in  American  national  life,  would 
willingly  remove  it  without  delay,  if  they 
saw  how  this  could  be  done  safely,  and  with- 
out injuring  the  interests  which  seem  to  be 
intertwined  with  its  roots.  The  inconve- 
nience which  accompanies  a  great  social 
change  blinds  men's  minds  to  the  facilities 
for  its  accomplishment.  An  institution  on 
which  the  worldly  fortune  of  an  influential 
part  of  a  community,  and  even  the  per- 
manence  of  a  great  nation,  is  supposed  to 
depend,  is  sure  to  have  arguments,  real  or 
apparent,  enlisted  in  its  service.  The  slave- 
labour  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
America,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  line  of  defence  which  lias  been  fol- 
lowed by  some  recent  champions  of  chattel- 
slavery  is  formed  chiefly  by  a  comparison  of 
the  happiness — the  comfort  and  conteuted- 
ness,  of  the  slave  population,  with  the  sup- 
posed misorablo  state  of  the  free  labouring 
classes  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  As  to  the  happiness  of 
slaves,  there  is  so  much  definite  proof  to  the  I 


contrary*  that  we  can  hardly  believe  the 
advocates  of  slave-labour  themselves  are 
convinced  of  it.  Wo  do  not  mean,  however, 
to  discuss  that  evidence  on  this  occasion. 
As  to  the  free-labour  population  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  we  may  say,  we  hope  without 
oflbaoa,  that  the  comparison  is  just  a  speci- 
men of  that  national  vanity  on  the  parfr  of 
our  Transatlantic  neighbours,  which,  we  con- 
fess, is  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in  all 
countries.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  illus- 
trate its  fallacy. 

While  most  persons  are  ashamed  to  mani- 
fest their  sejf-conceit,  by  proclaiming  the 
superiority  which  they  think  they  possess  as 
individuals,  there  is  uo  cud  of  their  boasting 
respecting  the  superiority  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong.  It  seems  as  if,  uncon- 
sciously, they  wish  to  mingle  their  own 
merits  with  those  of  the  society  of  which 
they  are  members, — as  men  invest  their 
money  in  a  joint  stock  company,  to  reap 
the  profit  of  the  investment.!  Nor  is  this 
weakness  confined  to  renowned  and  highly 
civilized  nations:  tribes  of  savages  are  as 
much  addicted  to  it  as  the  most  enlightened 
communities.  Not  only  did  the  ancient 
Greeks,  to  whom  all  other  peoplo  were  bar- 
barians, act  on  this  principle,  but  the  modern 
Grecnlanders,  standing  four  fuet  high,  in- 
dulge in  the  same  feeling,  and  regard  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  foreigners,  much  to  be 
pitied  in  not  having  a  taste  for  whales' 
blubber.  It  is  thus  that  enlarged  vanity  \s 
too  often  substituted  for  patriotism,  and  the 
love  of  party  for  the  love  of  truth.  Mean- 
time, uncandid  feelings  and  great  social  evils 
are  maintained  by  the  exchange. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States  are 
apt,  on  this  principle,  to  attribute  to  their  own 
wisdom  and  sagacity  a  great  deal  of  what,  if 
they  consider  the  matter  calmly,  they  should 
ascribe  to  the  favourable  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  In  the  immense 
territories  over  which  their  banner  floats, 
there  is  as  yet  little  occasion  for  crowding 
into  a  narrow  space  great  masses  of  human 
beings,  so  as  to  produce  that  excess  of  labour 
over  the  demand  for  it  which  we  witness  in 
old  countries.  As  population  increases  in 
the  east,  the  west  opens  its  forests  and 
prairies  to  the  superfluous  hands  and  mouths, 
and  it  is  as  easy  for  unoccupied  men  in 
America  to  find  new  lands  and  habitations,  as 
it  is  for  swarms  of  young  bees  to  establish 


•  See  especially  advertisements  of  runaways — 

Key  to  Unrlt  Tom,  pp.  346-363. 

f  Their  reasoning  is  an  unconscious  application  of 
the  logical  principle  dt  omni,  and  may  be  expressed 
in  the  syllogism — "The  men  of  Timbuktoo  are 
|  wonderful  men.   I  am  a  man  of  Timbuktoo ;  ergo, 
1 1  am  a  wonderful  man." 
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new  settlements.  This  swarming  of  the 
population  is  at  present  the  cure  for  super- 
abundant labour ;  it  hinders,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, any  serious  fall  of  wages,  checks 
poverty  in  its  first  stage,  and  thus  tends  to 
prevent  the  degradation  and  crime  to  which 
poverty  so  often  leads.  Let  their  country 
be  once  densely  peopled,  and  the  Americans 
will  find  underpaid  workmen  and  work- 
women in  their  towns,  and  labourers  scantily 
remunerated  in  their  fields ;  nay,  wherever 
slavery  shall  be  maintained,  it  will  then  be 
impossible  for  free  labourers  and  artisans  to 
exist  at  all. 

But,  even  as  it  is,  some  American  writers 
form  their  analogies  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner, which  serves  to  conceal  facts  that  are 
essential  to  the  argument.  They  first  fix 
their  eyes  upon  the  most  favourably  situated 
portions  of  the  States,  and  their  most  credit- 
able aspects  ;  then  they  overlook  the  proper 
points  of  comparison,  and  turn  to  the  least 
favourably  situated  portions  of  Europe,  and 
their  least  creditable  aspects.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  United  States  may  certainly  be 
made  to  appear  superior  in  every  respect  to 
'  every  country  in  Europe  ;  for  certainly  some 
men  there  are  better  and  wiser  than  many 
here.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Boston  is  wealthier  and  more  learned  than 
St.  Kilda  or  Skibbereen.  This  U  just  as  if 
one  were  to  propound  the  fact,  that  the 
summer  in  Petersburgh  is  warmer  than 
the  winter  in  Paris,  and  then  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  Russia  is  a  warmer  country 
than  France.  We  repeat,  that  persons  of 
other  nations  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
argue  thus,  that  it  is  certainly  not  an  ex- 
clusively  American  method ;  but  then,  it 
has  been  so  largely  used  of  late  by  their 
newspaper  and  other  writers  in  controversies 
about  slavery,  that  it  seems  not  improper  to 
take  this  occasion  for  pointing  out  a  favourite 
popular  fallacy. 

When  Americans  talk  of  English  needle- 
women, Irish  labourers,  the  vice  and  misery 
of  our  lower  classes,  the  neglected  state  of 
the  many  parentless  children  in  our  cities, 
6cc,  they  seem  to  forget  that  at  least  equal 
wretchedness  and  vice  is  even  already  to  be 
found  in  some  of  their  own  cities,  under 
their  far  more  favourable  circumstances  for 
the  diffusion  of  worldly  sufficiency.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
curse  of  slavery  has  especially  debased  the 
free  poor  population,*  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  have  lately  been  visited  by 
an  enlightened  and  friendly  French  savant, 
Hons.  Ampere.t  who  is  evidently  quite  dis- 

*  See  Key  to  Unele  Torn,  Part  iii.  chap.  10. 
t  *  Promenade  en  Ameriquev'  in  the  Revue  dt$ 
deux  monlrt.  1853. 
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posed  to  do  justice  to  America,  and  his  re- 
ports concerning  those  cities  contain  de- 
scriptions of  classes  as  neglected  and  danger- 
ous to  society  as  those  of  European  cities. 
In  Boston,  he  was  present  at  the  festivities 
on  the  occasion  of  opening  a  railway  to  Ca- 
nada. "  Everywhere,"  he  says,  "  is  to  be 
read  posted  up,  Beware  of  pickpockets."* 
With  respect  to  the  state  of  religion,  he 
quotes  Joseph  Tuckerman,f  whose  researches 
result  in  the  astounding  fact,  that  in  the 
much  lauded  chief  city  of  New  England,  out 
of  12,000  families,  there  are  5622,  who,  in 
consequence  of  their  poverty,  do  not  belong 
to  any  church,  are  not  attached  to  any  re- 
ligious congregation.!  Of  New  York,  he 
writes : — "  In  a  city  of  500,000  souls,  like 
New  York,  through  which  thousands  of 
emigrants  pass  every  day,  the  fluctuating, 
and  consequently  dangerous  population, 
necessarily  amounts  to  a  considerable  figure. 
It  would  require  a  very  particular  municipal 
supervision  ;  and  this  supervision  is  clearly 
not  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  evening, 
certain  quarters  are  infested  by  determined 
banditti,  called  rowdies,  who  seem  to  have  a 
taste  not  only  for  robbery,  but  for  violence 
and  murder.  The  other  day,  some  of  those 
wretches  went  into  the  house  of  a  French- 
man, and  murdered  him  from  a  mere  caprice 
of  ferocity ."§  u  Crimes  are  increasing  rapid- 
ly in  Connecticut  and  New  York."H  The 
following  is  also  worth  considering: — "The 
alms-house  which  already  exists,  and  the 
work-house  which  they  are  building,  will  not 
be  sufficient.  Women  cannot  go  and  culti- 
vate the  lands  of  the  west ;  they  must  live 
in  towns.  Hence,  without  speaking  of  the 
rest,  the  wretchedness  of  the  needlewomen  of 
New  York,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
needlewomen  in  London.  Here  this  wretch- 
edness is  aggravated  still  more  by  the  horror 
of  servitude,"  (one  of  the  effects  of  negro 
slavery.)  "  These  poor  girls  would  rather 
starve  than  not  sit  down  at  their  masters* 
tables.  The  servants  are  usually  Irish- 
women. The  needlewomen  earn  only  six 
or  eight  sous  a  day,  and  at  Baltimore^  some- 
times only  throe *om*,"**  &c  (For  Philadel- 
phia, see  p.  599.) 

This  author  does  not  relate  these  instances 
of  distress  and  crime  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
preciating the  institutions  of  America,  or  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
States ;  nor  do  we  quote  them  with  any 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  298. 

t  The  Rtligioua  Principle  and  Regulation  of  the 
Ministry  at  large. 

t  Sec  pp.  589,  590,  for  some  startling  facts  con- 
cerning spiritual  destitution  in  the  Northern  Slates. 

t  P.  1047.  [|  P.  1052. 

f  Baltimore  is  a  slave  town.  *•  Vol.  ii.  p.  10&. 
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such  intention,  but  simply  to  shew  that  pov- 
erty and  its  consequences  exist  in  America 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  are  the  result  of 
circumstances  over  which  the  external  ar- 
rangements of  society  have  often  little  or  no 
control.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the 
evils  produced  by  slavery ;  they  spring 
directly  from,  and  are  fostered  by,  the  in- 
stitution itself.  To  place  American  slaves 
upon  the  same  level  as  the  free  labouring 
poor,  or  even  on  a  higher  one,  as  has  been 
done,  indicates  a  strange  perversion  of  judg- 
ment in  those  who  do  so.  The  American 
slaves  are  degraded  by  law.  No  talent,  no 
virtue,  no  exertion  of  their  own,  can  raise 
them  in  the  scale  of  society,  nor  even  bet- 
ter their  condition  more  than  their  masters 
choose.  Nay,  the  more  talent,  virtue,  and 
power  of  exertion  they  possess,  the  more 
wretched  they  must  be,  from  the  comparison 
of  what  they  are  with  what  they  might  be 
under  an  equitable  government,  and  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
their  eflbrts  to  succeed  in  being  treated  as 
rational  beings. 

But  we  warn  Americans  against  believing 
that,  at  a  fact,  the  majority  of  the  labouring 
people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  in  a 
state  of  wretchedness  and  degradation  at  all 
approaching  that  of  their  slaves.  As  to  the 
domestic  slaves,  who  are  most  favourably 
situated,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  compare 
with  them  the  servants,  male  or  female,  who 
form  voluntary  engagements  with  masters 
whom  they  may  legally  leave  whenever  they 
think  lit — whom  thev  can  summon  before 
magistrates  if  they  consider  they  have  any 
complaint — and  against  whom,  in  any  case 
of  alleged  injustice,  they  are  as  free  to  raise 
actions  as  the  first  nobleman  of  the  land.  Can 
a  slave  leave  his  master  if  he  be  not  properly 
fed  ?  Can  ho  invoke  the  protection  of  any 
law,  be  he  kicked  and  cuffed  ever  so  much  ? 
What  legal  protection  has  the  slave  girl  ? 
As  to  our  artisaus  and  tradespeople,  it  is 
either  ignorance,  or  something  worse,  to 
name  that  sturdy,  independent  class,  advanc- 
ing daily  in  intelligence,  along  with  negroes 
working  without  wages,  subject  to  the  cow- 
hide, and  kept  in  brutish  ignorance.  Nor 
will  the  comparison  hold  between  bondsmen 
and  our  peasants.  We  assert  that  the  latter 
are  better  fed,  better  clad,  and  better 
housed.*  This  matter  of  fact  may  easily 
be  tested.  We  know  that  slaves  run  away 
frequently  in  search  of  freedom ;  but  we 
never  heard  an  instance  of  a  free  labourer 
longing  for  slavery.  Let  some  adventurous 
slave-dealer  beat  up  for  recruits  in  this 


*  A  r*ck  of  corn  a-week  is  the  allowance  of  a 
•lave,  which  he  must  grind  himself. 


country,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  the 
answer  of  the  most  wretched  Highland  or 
Mayo  peasant  to  a  proposal  to  become  a 
slave,  even  with  superior  food  and  lodging. 
If  free  labour  is  sometimes  underpaid,  this 
is  simply,  as  every  one  ought  to  know,  the 
necessary  rosult  of  tho  superabundance  of 
labour.  There  is  no  force  of  law  applied  to 
prevent  any  who  cannot  earn  a  sulliciency 
in  one  occupation,  or  in  one  district,  from 
choosing  a  more  profitable  employment,  or 
from  migrating  to  where  labour  is  in  greater 
demand.  Good  laws  can  do  no  more  than  fa- 
ciliate  to  each  individual — by  protecting  him 
in  a  full  liberty  of  action — the  use  of  all  the 
opportunities  which  providence  may  place 
within  his  reach.  None  but  the  wildest  so- 
cialist can  suppose  it  the  duty  of  rulers  to 
provide,  by  direct  means,  labour  and  remu- 
nerative wages  for  all  the  citizens.  It  is, 
indeed,  their  duty  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  education  of  all ;  but  it  would  be  insane 
to  expect  a  government  to  supply  capacity 
or  will  for  those  whom  it  assists  in  being 
cducatod  ;  and  difference  in  tho  ability  and 
diligence  of  individuals  must  always  occasion 
gradations  of  rank  and  wealth  in  society. 
Poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime,  in  free  and 
enlightened  countries,  depend,  partly  on  out- 
ward circumstances  which  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated at  all,  and  partly  on  the  faults  and 
deficiencies  of  the  individual  sulferers.  They 
can  therefore  in  general  be  no  more  laid  to 
the  charge  of  governments  or  of  the  higher 
elasses,  than  tempests  which  destroy  ships,  . 
or  the  failure  of  crops  which  occasions  fam- 
ine. 

But  it  is  surely  needless  to  pursue  this 
reasoning.  We  should  harldy  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  follow  a  calm,  logical  argument 
with  a  ruffian,  who  should  attempt  to  justify 
himself  for  knocking  his  neighbour  down 
with  a  bludgeon,  by  referring  to  the  injuries 
which  people  receive  from  slipping  on  ice, 
or  treading  on  orange-peel, — who  should 
maintain  that  a  broken  head  is  a  broken 
head,  whether  caused  by  accident  or  by  his 
cudgel. 

In  the  case  of  slave-labour,  all  the  poverty, 
tyranny,  ignorance,  and  other  evils  which  it 
produces,  are  directly  fostered  by  the  will  of 
the  Legislature.  But  when  we  look  to  the  state 
of  the  free  labourers  and  poor,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly charge  the  governments  under  which 
they  live  with  any  such  sin  of  commission  : 
their  poor  arc  not  kept  down  purposely  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  a  favoured  class.  Free 
states,  have,  indeed,  sometimes  ignorantly 
thrown  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  tho  humbler  classes,  aswc'.iasofall  others, 
by  sins  of  omission — by  narrow-minded  and 
ill  judged  legislation,  "in  th:3  country,  how- 
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ever,  the  tendency  of  legislation  has  long 
been  to  remove  all  impediments  to  the  social 
elevation  of  any  class,  as  much  as  this  can 
be  dune  by  lairs.  And  we  say  frankly  to 
American  advocates  of  slavery, — point  us 
out  weak  places  in  our  social  institutions, 
and  we  will  thank  you  ;  we  hope  to  consider 
your  criticisms  with  calmness  and  candour,  be 
they  ever  so  harsh  and  bitter,  and  to  examine 
and  re-examine  our  social  condition,  so  as  to 
endeavour  to  regulate  it  more  nearly  by  the  I 
principles  of  reason  and  justice.  Wo  have 
given  proofs  that  we  are  in  earnest ;  they 
are  contained  in  the  acts  of  individuals,  of 
societies,  and  in  our  Statute-books.  liaikes, 
Wilberforce,  Brougham,  Feel,  Chalmers, 
Shaftesbury,  even  (/Council,  Father  Mat- 
thew, and  Cobden,  in  their  various  designs 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people* 
have  met  with  abundant  sympathy  and  suf- 
ficient co-operation  to  carry  them  out,  in 
spite  of  the  lamentations  of  interested 
classes,  and  the  partial  disagreements  of 
friends.  In  fact,  we  have  been  quietly  remov- 
ing one  after  another  the  mouldering  6tones  of 
the  ancient  social  edifice,  gradually  erected ; 
by  our  forefathers,  and  replacing  them  with 
solid  new  ones — whether  native  or  imported, 
as  we  have  found  thern  suitable  to  strength- 
en the  fabric,  and  to  make  it  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  all  who  are  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  British  constitution.  Even  on 
this  ground,  then,  we  feel  that  wo  have  some 
right  to  look  beyond  our  own  political 
boundaries,  and  to  speak  our  minds  honestly 
and  unreservedly  about  the  questions  which 
affect  any  portion  of  our  brethren  in  other 
communities  of  the  race. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  necessary  that  be- 
fore we  do  so  everything  should  be  abso- 
lutely perfect  with  ourselves;  though  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  portion  of  the 
American  press,  that  as  long  as  there  is  ig- 
norance, vice,  and  poverty  in  any  European 
country,  no  European  ought  to  find  fault 
with  what  the  American  President  terms 
M  involuntary  servitude."  They  call  it, 
"  extracting  motes  from  our  brothers'  eyes, 
with  huge  beams  in  our  own."*  iSow, 
whether  chattel -slavery  be  a  mere  mote,  we 
will  again  consider  ;  but,  mote  as  it  is,  it 
appears  certainly  to  fill  the  orbit  of  their 
eyes  so  completely  as  to  prevent  their  see- 
ing the  plainest  precepts  of  human  justice. 
It  even  makes  them  pervert  the  Bible  itself, 
to  justify  their  national  sin,  and  stifle  the 
expressions  of  horror  for  the  oppression  and 
pity  for  the  oppressed,  which  are  forced  from 
millions  of  Europeans  by  the  faithful  voice,  re- 

*  »  New  Orleans  Picayune,"  January  1,  1853. 


cently  beard  from  America  itself,  concerning 
the"  peculiar  institution"  of  the  Southern 
States..  Does  our  Lord,  when  he  condemns 
rash  judgment,  also  mean  that  until  we  are  ab- 
solutely perfect  we  must  not  express  an 
opinion  upon  sin  in  others?  If  this  were 
true,  where  is  there  a  man,  whose  conscience 
is  in  a  healthy  state,  who  would  undertake 
to  become  a  minister  of  His  Gospel? 
Could  any  man  stand  up  to  declare  the  will 
of  God  to  his  fellow  men,  if  the  condition 
for  doing  so  were  that  he  should  be  follow- 
ing that  will  himself  in  an  absolutely  perfect 
manner  ?  Could  any  Christian  perform  his 
plain  duty  to  his  erring  brother,  in  reproving 
him  for  his  sin,  if  he  were  bound  to  wait 
until  he  himself  should  have  "no  sin?" 
IS' ay,  could  any  man  profess  to  instruct 
others,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  have 
exhausted  all  that  can  possibly  be  known  of 
the  subject  which  he  intends  to  teach  ?  It 
is,  therefore,  not  because  we  consider  our- 
selves or  our  British  institutions  perfect  that 
we  proclaim  aloud  that  chattel-slavery,  in 
its  own  nature,  ranks  with  the  most  dreadful 
evils  under  the  sun. 

We  call  it  a  national  sin  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  will  do  so  as  long  as  the 
majority  of  their  people  do  not  prove  to  the 
world,  by  their  acts,  that  they  regard  it  as 
injustice,  and  as  an  evil  so  enormous  that  no 
sacrifieo  can  be  too  great  to  secure  its  entire 
abolition.  But  most  of  the  anti-slavery  ma- 
jority in  the  Free  States  are  persons  who, 
perfectly  couscious  of  the  moral  wrong  in- 
flicted upon  many  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
are  contented  to  wink  at  the  injustice  from 
motives  of  a  supposed  expediency.  It  is 
with  sorrow  that  we  refer  to  the  fact  that 
those  religious  bodies  who  formerly  inscribed 
the  most  manly  denunciations*  against 
slavery  in  their  authorized  formularies,  have, 
generally  speaking,  receded  more  and  more 
from  their  original  principles,  with  the  fal- 
lacious hope  of  conciliating  slave-holders  and 
slave-dealers,  until  they  now  fiud themselves, 
oven  in  the  Free  States,  in  a  measure  their 
accomplices,  through  the  atrocious  fugitive 
slave-law.  And  the  chief  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  recent  very  numerous  and 
influential  expressions  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe  is,  that  they  may  quicken  the  con- 
sciences of  this  large  class  in  the  Free 
States,  regarding  the  incurable  evil  of 
slavery.  They  may  thus  be  encouraged  to 
renewed  exertions,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  scandal,  not  only  by  employing 
direct  influence  which  the  constitution  affords 
them  over  their  legislature,  but  also  conccn- 


*  Key  to  Unck  Tom,  pp.  407, 4  OS. 
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trating  an  enlightened  and  disinterested  pub- 
lic opinion  against  slave-holders  and  others 
in  the  Southern  States.  Many  of  these  per 
sons,  no  doubt,  like  St.  Clare,  sec  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  institution,  but  bewildered  by  the 
voice  of  the  majority,  they  are  wanting  in 
energy  to  act  upon  their  convictions,  until 
they  are  supported  by  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  Free  States  and  of  Europe. 

Since  the  act  of  justice  by  which  Great 
Britain  liberated  her  coloured  people  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  national  evil  of  slave  la- 
bour has  become  more  and  more  intense  in 
America.  It  has  spread  with  the  acquisition 
of  new  territories  by  the  Union  :  and  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia — where 
men  were  beginning  to  see  its  immorality 
and  unprofitableness,  when  compared  with 
free  labour,  and  where,  consequently,  every- 


slow  to  attribute  the  tares  in  a  field  to  the 
good  grain  sown  in  it* 

All  this  had  long  been  a  matter  of  con- 
viction with  us.  Wo  knew,  too,  that  wherever 
chattel- slavery  prevailed,  grievous  suffering 
must  inevitably  follow ;  and  hence,  when  we 
read  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom,  whatever  wo 
felt,  in  common  with  all  other  readers  in  this 
country,  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  there 
might  be  exaggeration  in  it.  We  were  sen- 
sible that  there  could  be  no  exaggeration  in 
the  matter,  and  that  all  she  describes  may, 
and  a  great  deal  must  follow  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  system  itself.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  not  to  judge  of  a  system  by  its 
abuses.  As  well  might  a  man  talk  of  the 
abuse  of  smuggling,  ♦  of  debauchery,  of  high- 
way robbery  ;  the  thing  itself  is  an  abuse, 
and  no  wisdom  of  man  can  make  it  useful. 


-have  been  turned  into  great  breed 
ing-tracts  for  the  Southern  States,  whence 
human  animals  arc  exported  in  thousands  to 
be  worked  and  flogged  to  death,  in  the 
swamps  and  under  the  heat  of  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  ;  thus  adding  the 
horrors  of  an  internal  slave  trade  to  the 
wretchedness  of  the  existing  bondage.  In- 
stead of  any  mitigation  of  the  evils  of 


thing  seemed  to  promise  freedom  to  the  op- 1  So  far,  therefore,  we  did  not  require  the  com- 
plete justification  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  now  published  in  her 
Key  ;  although  for  several  reasons  we  think 
the  book  is  a  seasonable  one.  It  admirably 
refutes  the  charge  of  exaggeration — of  de- 
lineating merely  the  abuses  of  slavery — it  re- 
futes the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  slave- 
ry drawn  from  its  existence  among  the  Jews, 
and  from  the  silence  of  the  Apostles,  and 
slavery,  and  any  diminution  in  the  number! shows  not  only  the  tendency  of  Christianity 

to  extinguish  slavery,  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
done  so  in  the  European  Churches.}  h  >» 
well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  fa- 
vourers of  this  American  institution,  to  con- 
firm the  wavering,  and  to  furnish  an  armory 
of  facts  to  the  friends  of  freedom.  The 
style  of  the  book,  also,  is  not  less  captivating 
than  that  of  her  former  work ;  if  there  be 
any  tediousnesss,  it  is  in  the  unavoidable 
accumulation  of  instances,  in  order  to  justify 
her  original  propositions.  We  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  present  specimens  to  our 
readers,  for  all  now  know  what  Mrs.  Stowe 
can  do.  We  refer  to  it  for  proofs  of  our  ar- 
guments ;  and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
this  subject,  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  read 
it  for  themselves. 

The  second  work  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 


of  slaves,  those  evils  are  aggravated,  and 
those  numbers  are  increasing.  They  are 
growing  with  the  growth  of  the  Republic. 
The  longer  the  poison  is  retained,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  it  from  the  body 
politic. 

We  had  long  lamented  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  ;  we  had  con- 
sidered it  a  marvellous  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  possessing  a  true  love  of 
liberty — a  foul  stain  upon  a  community 
laying  claim  to  be  members  of  the  Christian 
Church.  We  could  not  help  perceiving 
what  a  triumph  the  advocates  of  political 
despotism  obtain  when  they  can  point  to  a 
country  where  free  institutions  do  not  pre- 
vent a  tyranny,  more  oppressive,  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  people,  than  exists  under  any 
European  government,  and  the  more  galling 
to  the  sufferers,  as  it  stands  out  a  glaring 
contrast  to  the  unbounded  liberty  of  another 
portion.  Nor  could  we  close  our  eyes  to 
the  effect,  on  the  minds  of  those  opposed 
to  Christianity,  of  this  widely-spread  im 
morality,  in  a  professedly  Christian  commu- 
nity, in  which  persons  even  attempt  to 
justify  the  system  from  that  book  which  is 
the  charter  of  the  Christian  faith,  when  we 
reflected  that,  through  a  weakness  of  the 
human  mind,  men  are  disposed  to  attribute 
to  the  religion  itself  the  evil  deeds  of  its 
professors,  although  the  same  men  would  be 


*  See  Archbishop  Whately's  Evidences  of  Christian 
Religion. 

t  We  would  not  vouch  that  there  are  not  smug- 
glers and  highwaymen  who  consider  that  their  pro- 
fession, when  properly  curried  on,  is  necessary  and 
justifiable ;  as  to  debauchery,  Master  Slender  seems 
to  have  been  inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions  when 
he  promises:  '"I'll  never  be  drunk  whilst  I  live 
again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this 
trick:  if  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drank  with  those  that 
have  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves." 
Merry  Wives  e>f  Windsor,  Act.  I.  Sc.  1. 

I  We  would  further  add,  that  this  extinction  is  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  abolition  of  polygamy  (which 
is  nowhere  expressly  prohibited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; in  the  Christian  Church. 
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cle — to  which  we  also  refer  our  readers  for 
facts — contains  a  concise  view  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Slave  States,  together  with  expositions 
of  them  by  judges,  and  the  opinions  of  Amer- 
ican legislators.  The  book  is,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  nature,  less  attractive  to 
the  general  reader  than  the  Key.  Its  great 
praise  is  that  it  is  rigorously  demonstrative. 
In  a  letter  prefixed  from  Judge  Jay,  he  says 
of  it — u  It  is  more  easy  to  make  than  to  re- 
fute a  charge  of  exaggeration  against  a  work 
of  fiction  like  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom;  but 
your  book  is  as  impregnable  against  such  a 
charge  as  Euclid's  Geometry,  since,  like  that, 
it  consists  of  propositions  and  demonstra 
tions.  The  book  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  true."  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts :  The  relation  of  Master  and 
Slave ;  Relation  of  the  Slave  to  Society  and 
to  Civil  Government ;  and  Relation  of  the 
Slave  Code  to  the  Liberties  of  the  Free. 
And  in  these  the  Author  exhausts  the  whole 
subject  of  slavery,  not  in  its  abuses,  but  as 
sanctioned  by  the  laws.  As  such  it  must  be 
the  Vade  Mecum  of  the  friends  of  the  slave. 
It  affords  ample  proof  of  the  legal  difference 
between  tho  slaves  of  America,  and  the  free 
labouring  poor  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

If  the  laws  of  man  permit  not  only  chat- 
tel-slavery, but  sanction  the  buying  and  sel- 
ling of  human  beings  like  cattle,  it  follows 
.  that  the  holders  of  slaves  must  have  absolute 

power  over  them.  Since  they  do  not  oflTer 
their  work-people  the  inducement  of  wages 
to  labour  for  them,  they  must  be  allowed  to 
compel  them  to  do  so,  by  punishments  as 
severe  as  they  may  please  to  inflict;  and  as 
slaves  arc  regarded  by  law  as  property,  the 
supposed  owner  must  be  legally  protected 
against  the  risk  of  losing  them,  by  tho  right 
of  pursuing  deserters  from  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, of  claiming  them,  and  of  shooting  them 
down  if  they  resist.  Men  find  tho  strength 
of  the  horse,  the  ox,  or  the  elephant  service- 
able to  them,  because  they  use  these  animals 
as  unreasoning  instruments  of  their  will  and 
pleasure  ;  therefore  the  more  nearly  the  hu- 
man animal  can  be  kept  in  the  ignorance  and 
mindlessness  of  the  beast,  the  less  likely  he 
will  be  to  feel  his  wretched  condition,  and  to 
endeavor  to  free  himself  from  it.  Hence  it 
is  prudent,  and  in  a  certain  sense  merciful, 
to  make  laws  against  the  education  of  the 
oppressed  class.  Again,  as  the  master  is 
absolute,  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  his 
will,  and  so  there  is  no  protection  for  the 
slaves  from  any  amount  of  ill-treatment,  nor 
can  they  ever  be  permitted  to  give  evidence 
against  their  masters. 

Thus,  the  whole  relation  between  the 
slave-holder  and  his  bondsmen  and  bonds 
women,  is  left  to  be  regulated  by  his  own 
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notions  of  what  is  right  and  proper  towards 
them ;  the  law  makes  no  distinction  between 
a  virtuous  and  a  vicious  master,  a  religious 
and  an  impious  one,  a  discreet  man  and  a 
ruffian.  As  slaves  are  chattels — property; 
like  every  other  kind,  they  may  be  bought 
and  sold  ;  and  this  barter  must  take  place 
as  often  as  one  man  has  more  slaves  than  he 
requires  and  another  is  in  want  of  hands: 
the  buyer  requires  a  specific  article,  he  can- 
not be  encumbered  with  the  wife  and  infants 
of  the  article  to  be  bought ;  hence  the  sepa- 
ration of  families  may  take  place  to  any 
extent,  and  the  marriage-tie  must  be  disre- 
garded. Moreover,  the  slaves  of  a  bankrupt 
are  sold  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  property; 
they  are  therefore  liable  to  be  scattered — 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  creditors ;  and  so  are 
the  slaves  of  a  proprietor  who  dies  leaving 
several  heirs — for  the  benefit  of  those  heirs. 
All  these  points  are  clearly  proved  in  Mr. 
Goodall's  book. 

And  this  is  a  plain  outline  of  the  system 
upheld  by  the  law  in  the  slave  states.  If 
we  add  to  this  what  we  know,  from  our  gene- 
ral study  of  human  nature, — of  the  charac- 
ters and  dispositions  of  men,  it  is  clear  that 
unless  slave-holders  form  a  class  of  angelio 
beings,  sublimated  from  those  gross  earthly 
passions  and  motives  which  actuate  men  in 
Europe,  this  system  must  involve  an  amount 
of  individual  suffering,  mental  and  physical, 
which  no  imagination  can  exaggerate. 

It  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  our  present 
object  to  accumulate  actual  instances  of  ill— v 
treatment.  The  British  public  have  from 
time  to  time  received  sufficient  trustworthy 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  system 
from  individual  cases — several  of  these  were 
given  in  a  former  article  of  this  Journal. 
And  any  who  are  still  sceptical,  have  the 
opportunity  of  investigating  others  in  the 
two  books  to  which  we  have  referred.*  We 
confine  ourselves  to  the  effects  of  the  system 
as  they  must  proceed  from  it  wherever  it 
should  be  allowed  to  exist,  and  we  have  con- 
trasted these  with  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  free  labor.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  everywhere,  and  therefore  every  where 
man  entrusted  with  absolute  power  is  prone 
to  use  it  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  apt  to 
abuse  it.  No  people  seem  to  be  more  aware 
of  this  than  the  Americans  themselves,  in 
the  safeguards  with  which  they  have  sur- 
rounded their  political  liberty ;  yet  they 
commit  to  the  hands  of  a  class,  powers  which 
are  not  possessed  by  the  most  despotic  sove- 
reign in  Europe.  And  these  powers  are 
delegated  to  overseers  and  others,  who  by 

•  See  also  the  j}nti- Slavery  Advocate,  a  London 
monthly  periodical. 
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habit  must  become  hardened  to  tho  sufferings  sympathy  for  thousands  of  unknown  suffer- 

of  their  fellow-men.    We  have  in  our  pos-  ers;  whereas  our  feelings  are  highly  excited 

session  a  letter,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  by  the  unfortunate  glazier  who  is  killed  under 

we  can  vouch,  and  which  we  give  here  as  a  our  eyes  by  a  fall.    The  recognised  and 

specimen  of  the  effect  produced  by  slavery  most  effective  method  of  rousing  the  sym- 

on  the  moral  condition  of  those  engaged  in  it.  pathy  of  mankind  in  general,  is  to  iuJiviJu- 

«  SmuhJirM,*  Convict  Drpo,,  DtcemUr,  1844.  <lllZC' th°  °f  J>  *  * 
"Sir.— 1  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  centrate  it  upon  examples,  to  bring  vividly 
have  taken  in  writing  to  you  :  hut  as  1  have  been  before  the  imagination  truthful  representa- 
infornied  that  there  is  u  person  wanting  to  fill  tions  of  the  working  of  a  system,  so  as  to 
the  situation  of  executioner  in  Newgate,  and  s|lew  its  effects  in  action.  And  this  is  what 
h,lieving  that  through  you  or  toyou  the  applica-  has  Wn  done  ^  admirably  in  the  writings 
t  on  must  be  made  for  such  situation,  1  therefore  o^  ^jrs  ^toWe  * 
beg  to  state  that  1  am  ut  present  a  convict  under  '  „'n  '  \  ...  ~  r  ,. 
sentence  of  SCven  years  transportation,  and  now  ,  .  thfrt>  shou]d  hc  *****  a11 
in  Smithfield  prison:  and  in  order  to  give  you  k,nds  m  America  is  not  wonderful,  lhcre 
to  understand  that  1  am  competent  to  fulfil  the  is  the  opposition  of  tho  interested  who  dread 
above  situation,  I  have  for  the  last  eight  years  the  loss  of  wealth;  thero  is  the  opposition 
served  on  hoard  the  1  Will-of-the-Wisp'  a  slaver  cf  (he  timid  who  fear  all  sorts  of  harm  from 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  have  distinguished  |  mi  a,rItutioii  which  may  issue  in  vast  changes, 
myself  as  an  able  seaman  |  and  to  shew  that  |  ,  .  „  .  .  ,  h  agitatioS  of 
havenervetoperformthediitiesofhangman.il  ,.  p  .  1  ,.*  ,  .  ^ 
have  known  myself,  when  we  have  been  cla-ely  ,  tms  question  must  dissolve  the  ceutral  gov- 
chaeed  by  Her  Majesty's  Cruisers,  to  despatch  ernment  of  the  Union,  and  issue  in  a  disrup- 
ting tkrw  ovt'limnl  150  n'friots  in  httlf-an-hmir ;\  ton  of  the  connexion  between  the  Free  and 
and  if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  said  situ-  the  Slave  States, — Now,  in  the  fust  ]  lace, 
ation,  I  hope  by  my  future  good  conduct  and  t]ie  Union  is  already  little  more  than  nomi- 
rtrict  attention  to  the  duties  which  |  will  be  na,  cath  individual  Rtutc  rules  itself  almost 
called  on  to  perform,  to  give  general  satisfaetion.  •  A  ,  „  -c  .u  „ 
1  will  patiently  awaii  your  answer.  Ifyoutbink  "  independently  as  if  there  were  no  com- 
proper  you  can  call  on  Mr.  Lamb,  the  governor  M»ed  organization.  1  he  occupation  of  1  ex- 
of  this  prison,  who  has  known  me  for  some  years  as  was  carried  out  by  adventurers;  the 
past,  who,  I  am  convinced,  will  give  a  satisfactory  same  process  is  now  going  on  with  respect 
carrader  of  me.  What  induces  me  to  apply  for  to  Mexico  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  central 
this  situation  is.  1  am  a  married  man.  and  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  piratical 
thought  of  being  banished  frcm  my  native  coun-  ex,>cjition  to  C„ba  clearly  illustrates  the 
try  and  from  my  Udoved  wife,  is  more  than  I  1  ,  r,,  ,  A.  •  m, 
can  bear;  and  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  said  weakness  of  the  central  ties.  These  ties  are 
situation  and  my  liberty,  fills  me  with  feelings  relaxing  daily  through  the  system  of  elcc- 
of  emotion  which  I  am  unable  to  express. —  toral  autonomy  fostered  by  the  democratic 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  your  obedient  servant,  spirit ;  they  must  be  still  more  relaxed  by 
"To  the  Governor  of  Kilmninham  Jail."'            \  the  formation  of  new,  States,  and  the  love 


Tho  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  European  ; 
ho  is  tenderly  attached  to  his  "  beloved  wife," 
and  yet  he  showed  his  nerve  by  despatching 
150  negroes  in  half-an-hour.  Such  are  the 
hardening  effects  of  irresponsible  power 
on  men,  who.  in  other  situations,  might 


of  conquest  with  which  so  many  seem  now 
to  be  infatuated. 

In  the  second  place,  for  various  reasons,  a 
separation  between  the  Free  and  the  Slave 
States  might  prove  anything  but  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  former.     In  a  moral  point  of 

ers.  At 


not  have  been  worse  than  their  neigh-  VKW  thc/  wou,(?  bo  £roat  R»!°  , 
bors.  We  consider  slave-holders,  over-  P^nt  they  are  10  rea  "tT!  atld, ,n  th.c  e>'cs 
seers,  and  dealers  no  trow  by  nature ,  °[  tho  wor,d>  responsible  for  the  existence 
than  other  men  j  but  neither  do  we  consider ,  p^^very  in  any  part  of  the  I  nion,  espec- 
them  any  better,  and  therefore  we  say  again, '  !aI1>'  the  passing  of  the  fugitive  slave- 
that  taking  together  the  slave-laws  and  the  |  law  '*  for  tho.v  h,clP,  »°  carry  out  its  conse- 
natural  tendency  of  men  to  be  corrupted  by  V»nc*f>  not  °,n,.v  b?  bo,,,6  "nd>r  »  ^gal 
Web  a  system,  every  kind  of  suffering  may  I  "WigaUon  to  become  hunters  of  men,  but 
reasonably  be  imagined  as  inflicted  on  their/ 80  through  the  degradat. on  attaching  to 


slaves. 

Any  one  may  come  to  this  conclusion 
from  the  premises  wo  have  supplied.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  that  gen- 
eral statements  bear  with  only  a  slight  effect 
upon  tho  majority  of  mifhkind.  Tho  des- 
cription of  a  battle  produces  but  a  transient 

*  A  prbon  in  Dublin. 


slavery,  which  taints  and  corrupts  their  so- 
cial institutions,  and  which  extends  even  to 
free  negroes  (among  whom  are  included  many 
as  white  as  those  of  European  blood)  the 
stigma  which  is  inflicted  on  their  still  en- 
slaved brethren.  So  long  as  slavery  exists 
in  a  country,  the  free  negroes  are  considered 
an  inferior  race.  Where  slavery  has  been 
abolished,  tho  negro  gradually  takes  his 
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place  besides  his  white  brother;  as  has  hap- 
pened already,  in  spite  of  various  difficulties, 
in  the  British  colonies;  and  in  Europe  co- 
lour offers  no  bar  either  to  political  or  social 
advancement. 

It  is  this  unmanly  prejudice  against  free 
negroes  which  originated  the  well-known 
projects  of  colonization  to  Liberia  and 
Cape  Pal D1A8.  We  confess  that  at  one  time, 
when  we  had  not  studied  the  subject  so 
deeply,  the  institution  of  colonies  in  which 
free  negroes  might  become  familiar  with  the 
working  of  liberal  institutions,  imbued  with 
civilisation,  and  made  acquainted  with 
Christianity,  seemed  to  be  highly  desirable  ; 
and  we  still  think  that,  with  a  view  to  the 
important  object  of  the  civilisation  and  con- 
version of  Africa,  the  plan  has  its  favourable 
side.  But  when,  by  more  full  information, 
wc  learn  that  this  colonization  seheme  was 
merely  intended  as  a  kind  of  transportation 
for  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States, 
and  that  all  sorts  of  persecution  were  used 
to  induce  the  negroes  to  leave  their  native 
land,  we  were  compelled  to  modify  our 
opinion,  and  to  regard  the  colonization 
scheme  as  another  instance  of  the  flagrant 
inconsistency  of  a  people  calling  themselves 
free.  In  fact,  as  far  as  modem  customs  per- 
mit, it  is  much  the  same  as  the  kryptcia  of 
the  ancient  Spartans,  who  occasionally  thin- 
ned the  superabundant  population  of  tlieir 
helots,  by  making  their  young  men  lie  in 
wait  for  and  slaughter  them.  This  prejudice 
against  free  negroes  is  one  of  the  direct  re- 
sults of  slave  labour. 

It  cannot  be  an  antipathy  to  African  blood 
as  sueh ;  else  wc  should  not  find  whites  co- 
habiting with  blacks,  mulattocs,  and  quad- 
roons, and  raising  up  families  by  them. 
When  a  man  eats  a  hearty  dinner  without 
saying  grace,  we  may  suspect  him  of  want 
of  religion,  but  not  want  of  appetite,  or 
disgust  for  the  food.  Nor  again,  would  the 
gentry  of  the  Southern  States  be  surrounded 
by  negro  servant*,  who  sometimes  become 
pets  with  them,  as  dogs  and  birds  do  among 
us.  We  can  understand  the  higher  and 
more  enlightened  classes,  everywhere,  not 
associating  with  their  inferiors,  because  nei- 
ther their  manners  nor  their  education  make 
them  suitable  companions ;  but  in  the  Free 
States,  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  white 
considers  himself  superior  to  the  most  cul- 
tivated negro,  and  American  society  approves 
of  his  sentiment.  Thus  serfdom,  while  it  is 
abolished  in  most  despotic  countries  in 
Europe,  flourishes  in  its  worst  form  in  a 
country  boasting  of  its  political  and  per- 
sonal freedom,  looking  with  contempt  on 
monarchical  governments,  and  receiving 
with  open  arms  every  charlatan  who  has 


the  glory  of  having  plotted  against  them! 

But  the  substitution  of  free  instead  of 
slave-labour  would  imply,  it  is  said,  incalcu- 
lable loss  to  individuals,  and  consequent 
injury  to  social  prosperity  in  all  the  States. 
Now  it  is  indeed  certain,  that  some  mer- 
chants in  the  Free  States  do  find  their  inter- 
ests promoted  by  their  connexion  with  slave- 
holders and  their  traflie  in  slave-produce; 
and  it  is  therefore  natural — considering  how- 
prone  men  arc  to  look  to  the  present  rath- 
er than  to  the  future,  and  to  delude  them- 
selves concerning  the  nwralityof  their  actions 
— that  they  should  be  advocates  or  palliators 
of  slavery.    But  we  do  not  allow  that  con- 
nexion with  the  Slave  States  is  of  any  real 
advantage,  immediate  or  prospective,  "to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Free  States  generally. 
The  remarkable  increase   of  population, 
which  under  present  circumstances  is  an 
element  of  strength  to  the  L'nion,  is  taking 
place  almost  exclusively  in  the  Free  States  : 
far  from  increasing  in  the  Slave  States, 
many  of  the  white  population  there,  are 
actually  emigrating  from  them  to  the  fir  west. 
Our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  details  con- 
cerning agriculture,  commerce,  education,  lit- 
erature an  !  other elementsof civilisation  ;  but 
let  any  Briton  or  American  consult  the  pub- 
lished" statistics  of  the  Union,  the  decennial 
increase  of  tho  free  and  slave  population, 
and  compare  the  areas  of  the  two  divi  ions, 
and  he  will  see  where  the  advantage  lies — 
in  freedom  or  in  slavery.    The  benefits  of 
tho  connection  are  entirely  on  the  side  <>/  the 
south;  and  as  the  north  will  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  severing  that  connexion,  the 
citizens  of  its  States,  having  right  and  jus- 
tice on  their  side,  should  fearlessly  proceed 
on  the  clear  path  of  duty  marked  out  for 
them  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
natural  love  of  liberty.    Let  them  not  be 
scared  by  tho  ill  sound  of  sectarian  aboli- 
tionism.   They  should  remember  that  in 
every  cause,  good  as  well  as  bad,  there  are 
always  somo  who,  under  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  are  apt  to  become  enthusiasts  and 
even  fanatics.    Let  not  the  enlightened  and 
the  thoughtful  public  of  Britain  or  America 
be  turned  from  a  philanthropic  enterprise  by 
tho  alleged  fanaticism  of  "  abolitionists ;" 
let  them  view  the  professed  object  of  these 
parties  with  a  comprehensive  eye,  and  ele- 
vated abovo  the  real  or  imagined  follies 
with  which  they  have  surrounded  it.  In  Great 
Britain  also,  before  the  abolition  of  colonial 
slavery,  wc  had  much  irregular  enthusiasm, 
which  in  fact  has  accompanied  every  great 
reformation  in  the  world.     With  human 
nature  as  it  is,  no  important  political  or 
social  change  can  be  accomplished  if  its  lea- 
ding advocates  are  destitute  of  enthusiasm 
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And  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We 
rejoice  in  any  mitigation  of  the  horrible 
system ;  but  we  believe  that  no  cure,  short 
of  total  abolition,  will  suffice  to  remove  the 
degradation  and  suffering  which  inhere  in 
an  essentially  vicious  social  institution.  Let 
the  slaveholder  and  the  general  Christian 
community  once  behold  in  the  slave  a  brother, 
and  he  must  be  set  free.  Conscience  will 
not  permit  an  enlightened  Christian  people 
to  sanction  permanently  the  laws  of  slave  la- 
bour. There  cannot  indeed  bo  a  more  pain- 
ful feeling  for  a  man  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion than  to  be  depending  upon  such  labour. 
Slaves  will  not  (as  a  general  rule)  work 
unless  they  are  forced  to  do  so ;  and  thus  he 
is  placed  in  the  alternative  either  of  having  his 
work  done  imperfectly,  or  of  using  means 
which  arc  fit  only  for  brutes.  Nay,  by  the 
usages  around  him  and  by  the  laws,  he  is  in 
one  sense  as  little  free  as  his  slaves.  He  is 
coerced  by  the  latter  in  a  hundred  ways 
which  give  him  no  choice  but  that  of  exer- 
cising tomewhat  less  cruelty  than  his  more 
corrupt  neighbours. 

The  great  practical  point,  in  tho  meantime 
is  thai  all  or  at  least  a  large  majority,  in  the 
United  States,  should  be  persuaded  that 
slavery  is  essentially  unjust  and  sinful.  When 
once  this  point  is  gained,  no  sacrifice  will  be 
considered  too  great  to  secure  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  That  sacrifice,  we  believe, 
will  not,  after  all,  be  so  considerable  as  many 
think.  It  is  said  indeed  that  uone  but  negro  j 
slaves  are  fit  to  produce  cotton  and  sugar ;  but 
even  supposing  this  were  true,  surely  slavery 
embraces  many  who  are  not  engaged  in  these 
pursuits.  Domestic  servants  and  artisans, 
need  not  be  slaves  in  tho  Southern  States 
any  more  than  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  ^ 
they  are  bo,  degrades  labour  in  tho  eye  of 
the  free,  and  besides  makes  it  dificult  for 
them  to  find  work.  As  to  the  economy  of  | 
buying  slaves,  instead  of  hiring  servants 
and  tradesmen,  experience  shews  this  to  be 
a  mistake.  The  allurement  of  good  wages 
is  everywhere  found  to  be  a  far  greater  in- 
ducement to  work,  than  the  fear  of  chastise- 
ment, especially  to  those  who  have  becomo 
hardened  to  the  latter.  Chastisement  may 
force  men  to  work,  but  it  cannot  force  them 
to  work  well.  Good  work  can  only  be  ex- 
pected from  those  whose  hearty  good-will 
accompanies  their  labour;  and  this  state  of 
rnind  is  best  secured  by  making  it  men's 
interest  to  exert  themselves,  through  the  fear 
of  losing  their  employment,  and  by  giving 
them  tho  hope  of  bettering  their  condition, 
— not  to  speak  of  the  general  beneficent 
effects  of  independence  of  character. 

All  this  applies,  of  course,  to  every  kind  of 
work ;  but  that  of  the  plantations  is  some- 


times represented  as  peculiarly  requiring 
coerced  labour.  Yet  in  fact,  free  labour  has 
already  been  tried,  and  found  to  succeed  in 
plantations  of  cotton  and  also  of  sugar,  in 
the  States  themselves  small  proprietors 
have  been  hiring  labourers  for  the  former, 
and  have  found  it  profitable.  Free-labour 
cotton  is  at  present  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  England.  Tho  Colonies  in 
Africa,  Liberia,  and  Natal,  arc  raising  it, 
and  so  is  Abbeokuta,  on  the  south-west 
coast.  India  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
cotton  produce;  and  when  our  hardy  emi- 
grants in  Australia  apply  their  hands  to  this 
department,  the  slave-holders  had  better  look 
about  their  English  market. 

With  respect  to  sugar  the  case  is  still 
stronger.  Everywhere  (with  one  exception) 
the  production  of  sugar  by  free  hands  is  in- 
creasing. That  one  exception  is  Jamaica, 
where  the  local  legislature  seems  to  have 
done  its  best  to  ruin  tho  planters.  At  the 
time  of  the  enancipation,  indeed,  none  of 
the  West  India  islands  appear  to  have  taken 
wise  measures  corresponding  to  that  impor- 
tant event.  Gradually  they  have  suited 
their  institutions  to  the  changed  circumstan- 
ces, and  they  are  now,  accordingly,  rapidly 
improving,  especially  in  Barbadoes.  But 
in  Jamaica,  among  other  short-sighted  meas- 
ures, they  established  and  still  maintain  a 
system  of  protective  duties  on  provisions, 
which  raises  the  necessaries  of  life  to  such 
prices,  that  tho  coloured  population  prefer 
tilling  the  ground  instead  of  working  for 
wages  which  would  not  enable  them  to 
live.* 

We  therefore  assort,  in  opposition  to  slavery 
advocates,  that  emancipation  has  not  failed 
in  the  British  West  Indies  nor  in  the  French 
ones,  although  there  that  measure  was  com- 
plicated with  great  political  excitement 
coming  from  the  mother  country. f  Pru- 
dence, coupled  with  justice,  would  render 
the  righteous  act,  we  are  certain,  perfectly 
safe,  even  at  present,  in  America.  And  as 
to  its  vast  beneficial  consequences  in  future 
years,  none  can  sufficiently  appreciate  them. 
They  are  in  a  degree  obvious  in  what  has 
been  achieved  in  all  freo  countries.  As  yet, 
but  little  has  been  done  in  the  application  of 
the  immense  resources  of  machinery  in  the 
Slave  States,  and  this  must  be  attributed  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  numbing  effect  of  the 
u  institution."  While  new  instruments  of 
scientific  agriculture,  which  astonish  us  here, 


*  See  a  Pamphlet  by  Professor  Hancock :  The 
.Abolition  of  Slavery  wi/A  reference  to  the  State  of  the 
West  Indite  einre  Emancipation. 

t  See  a  Pamphlet  by  James   Haughton,  Esq. ! 
Should  the  Holder*  of  Slave  Properly  i 
tdtion  on  the  Jbolition  of  Slavery  ? 
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are  invented  in  the  Free  States,  every  pro- 
cess is  still  carried  on  in  the  south  in  the 
rudest  manner.  Machinery  would  lessen 
mere  animal  labour  of  men,  and  would  en- 
hance the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and 
of  what  it  bears.  Thus  the  planter,  with  his 
slave  labour  and  defective  implements,  is 
able  to  extract  only  one-third  of  the  saccha- 
rine which  is  contained  in  the  sugar-cane. 
In  France,  for  instance,  when  they  first  made 
beet-sugar,  they  obtained  only  one-tenth  of 
the  saccharine  contained  in  the  root ;  but  by 
successive  social  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments they  now  succeed  in  extracting  eight- 
tenths. 

There  are  many  other  considerations 
which  shew  the  advantages  of  Free  over 
Slave  labour  ;  and  even  what  we  have  said, 
has  been  more  in  hints  than  fully  developed. 
Our  principal  object  has  been  to  combat  the 
assertion,  that  American  slaves  are  happier 
than  many  British  free  people;  to  refute  the 
calumny,  that  our  Government  and  our 
wealthy  classes  do  not  as  much  for  their 
labourers  of  this  country,  as  the  slave-legis- 
latures do  for  theirs  ;  and  to  remind  those 
in  Europe  and  the  States,  who  desire  to  sec 
free  labour  substituted  for  American  slavery, 
of  the  triumphs  which,  through  God's  bles- 
sing, were  gained  by  popular  opinion,  when 
slave-labour  was  abolished  by  European 
governments  in  obedience  to  its  voice. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and 
Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Syriac,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Historical  and  Philological  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  Hknry  Burgess,  Ph.  D.  of 
Gdtiingen,  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Translator  of  the  Festal  Letters 
of  Athanasius  from  an  Ancient  Syriac 
Version.    London,  1853. 
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Dr.  Arnold  has  somewhere  remarked 
»     that  histories,  instead  of  being  too  much 
prolonged,  are  too  brief  and  superficial. 
The  remark  expresses,  we  are  sure,  the 


intense  feeling  of  many  in  these  times  to 
whom  the  study  of  the  past  is  a  deep  moral 
necessity,  and  who  long  for  a  history  which 
shall  be  more  than  a  mure  syllabus  of  names, 
and  dates,  and  external  events, — which  shall 
connect  these  with  the  human  hearts  and 
intellects  whence  they  have  received  life. 
As  regards  a  history  of  the  Church  the 
matter  seems  to  stand  thus.  We  have 
something  more  than  its  grand  outlines  in 
the  well-known  works  of  Mosheim,  Gicseler, 
and  Neander  :  yet  even  the  amplest  and 
richest  of  theso  books  leaves  behind  it  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  if  it  be  intelligently 
and  earnestly  read.  Our  conceptions  are 
painfully  dim,  when  we  are  eager  to  obtain 
a  close  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  every- 
day movements  of  the  Christian  community. 
Our  reading  has  also  awakened  a  keen 
craving  for  information  more  minute  and 
life-like.  We  thus  are  grateful  for  supple- 
mental books, — like  Neandcr's  Tcrtullian 
and  Julian  and  Chrysostom,  or,  indeed,  for 
any  contributions  which  may  'in  some 
measure  help  us  to  imagine  the  actual 
Christianity  of  the  past  and  the  distant — 
fitted  as  the  picture  often  is  to  expand  the 
sympathies  and  abate  prejudices. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  recent  re- 
search into  other  forms  of  Christian  life  is 
the  special  attention  now  given  to  the 
venerable  but  sadly  decrepit  Christian  com- 
munities of  the  East,  whose  formularies 
exist  in  languages  cognate  with  the  ancient 
Hebrew.  For  ages  these  have  been  con- 
sidered, it  may  be,  as  objects  of  curiosity 
and  mournful  retrospect,  but  also  as  remote 
from  the  hopes  and  living  interests  of  modern 
Christian  civilisation.  Happily  this  indif- 
ference is  beginning  to  disappear.  The  works 
of  Curzon,  Layard,  Badger,  Fletcher,  and 
many  others,  have  made  Englishmen  in 
some  measure  familiar  with  the  interesting 
communities  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
valleys  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  generation 
which  has  disclosed  the  long-buried  monu- 
ments of  Nineveh,  and  in  which  the  eyes  of 
the  politicians  of  the  world  are  keenly 
directed  to  the  East,  has  brought  into  high 
relief  the  present  forms  and  feeble  vitality 
of  the  Christian  institutions  of  Ethiopia  and 
Syria. 

Among  the  Oriental  Churches  those  of 
Syria  should  always  hold  a  first  place  in  the 
affections  of  Christendom.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  true,  in  wise  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  coming  ages,  was  given  to  the 
world  in  Greek.  But  we  remember  that 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  spoke  in  the 
dialect  of  Syria  ;*  that  although  the  Sacred 


•  From  various  causes,  especially  their  captivity 
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penmen  wrote  in  Greek,  it  was  in  Syriae  generally  acknowledged,  are  far  too  little 
that  they  heard  their  Master's  utterances,  and  understood.  •  The  fact  that  Syriae  is  so 
first  preached  the  coming  of  the  "  Kingdom  closely  allied  to  Hebrew,  would  prima  facie, 
of  Heaven."  In  Syria,  too,  Christianity  ob-  confer  importance  on  a  version  of  the  Old 
tained  its  earliest  triumphs,  and  the  disciples  Testament  into  the  cognate  tongue,  apart 
were  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch.  from   the   acknowledged   fidelity   of  the 

The  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Peschito   translation.     How   much  more 
article  oiler  an  occasion  for  presenting  some,  does  the  fact  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
Information — new  and  curious  even  to  the  spoke  in  Syriae,  confer  value  on  the  trans- 
student— concerning  the  life  and  literature  lation  of  the  New  Testament,  made  at  a 
of  this   section  of  ancient  Christendom,  time  when  the  language  was  vernacular  to 
Syriae  Literature,  in  its  existing  monuments,  those  who  executed  it  {    It  is  not  improba- 
em  braces  the  whole  period  from  the  date  of  ble  that  in  this  Syriae  version  we  have,  in 
the  invaluable  Syriae  version  of  the  Scrip-  many  cases,  the  exact  irords  employed  in  their 
turcs,   known  as  the  Peschito,  until  the  public  ministrations  by  our  Jbml  and  His 
present  age.    It  bur>ts  upon  us  at  the  earlier  apostles.    And  yet  this  precious  monument 
epoch  in  all  the  effulgence  of  a  sanctified  of  ancient  piety  and  learning  was  not,  known 
intellect,  and  then  gradually  declines  to  the  in  Europe,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
misty  and  scarcely  animated  productions  of  century,  when  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of 
modern  ecclesiastics*    Then  the  language  Antioch,  sent  Moses  of  Merdin  to  obtain 
was  spoken  by  nations  of  great  political  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  printing  it, 
influence  and  refinement,  and  was  made  to  Compared  with  the  Greek  original  and  the 
express  every  shade  of  thought  and  passion  ;  Latin  Vulgate  its  criticism  is  but  recent,  and 
but  now  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  organ  of  a  therefore  scanty  and  imperfect.* 
people,  and  only  lives  in  Church  formularies,      In  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  some 
and  occasional  controversial  or  diplomatic  idea  of  the  remains  of  the  past,  to  w  hich  so 
productions.    A  patois,  in  which  fragments  high  a  value  is  justly  attached,  we  may 
of  Syriae  are  discoverable  among  the  over-  describe  briefly  a  Syriae  manuscript,  which 
laying  Arabic,  may  still  be  found  in  retired  |  we  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
religious  communities  ;  but  with  these  raro  in  the  British  Museum.    After  glancing  at 
exceptions,  the  language  has  long  been  a  other  objects  in  that  grand  national  re  post- 
dead  one.f    The  era  of  its  triumph  and  tory,  we  made  our  way  to  the  manuscript 
glory  may  be  said  to  have  declined  soon  department,  whero  the  written  lore  of  past 
after  the  death  of  Eras  a  km,  in  the  year  ages,  which  once  slumbered  in  darkness  and 
372;  but  it  continued  to  exert  an  important  was  the  prey  of  worms,  shakes  itself  from 
influence,  especially  in  translations,  down  to  the  dust,  and  puts  on  the  garb  of  Russia 
the  time  of  Bar  Ilebraeus,  or  Abulpharag,  binding,   under  the    supervision    of  Sir 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Frederick  Madden.     The  resurrection  of 


We  might  devote  an  article  to  the  Syriae 
version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
alone,  of  which   the   excellences,  though 


each  shall  sit,  probably  until  the  day  of 


these  faded  parchments  has,  in  many  cases, 
raised  human  thought  from  the  charnel- 
house,  and  given  immortality  to  what  was 
long  considered  dead.  This  is  the  temple 
in  Babylon,  the  Hebrew*  lost  their  dialect,  and  of  their  fame,  in  whose  niches  that  which 
adopted' the  Aramrean  or  Syriae,  thus  becoming  in  \  remains  of  tho  poet,  the  philosopher,  the 
tljc  «led,ne  of  national  greatness ,  more  ^''^  historian,  or  the  divine,  is  now  enshrined, 
with  the  surrounding  peoples.  It  was  the  language  .  .  '  .  ,  ,  '  . 
of  Syria  therefore,  and  not  a  corruption  of  Hebrew,  ;  I  his  13  the  palace  of  the  former  great  OI1CS 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  that  was  vernacular  to  our  \  of  the  world  of  mind,  where,  in  silent  stato, 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  Hebrew  was  still  the 
sacred  tongue  ;  but  the  language  of  ordinary  life  was, 
provincialisms  excepted,  that  used  at  Damascus, 
Antioch,  and  Kdessa  *  No  want  is  more  pressing  in  relation  to  Biblical 

*  Joseph,  a  Syrian  patriarch,  who  died  in  1714,  learning  than  a  good  critical  edition  of  the  Syriae 
wrote  a  treatise  on  tho  Xestorian  Controversy  re-  Scriptures,  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous  ancient 
6pecting  the  person  of  Christ.  MSS.  which  are  now  known  to  exist.    We  believe 

t  Since  writing  the  previous  sentences,  we  have  such  a  task  is  contempla'ed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton, 
received  from  a  gentleman,  lately  returned  from  and  earnestly  hope  he  may  be  able  to  complete  it 
Persia,  a  .Number  of  a  Magazine,  printed  and  publish-  To  say  nothing  of  the  stores  of  the  Vatican,  there 
ed  by  the  American  missionaries  in  Oroomiah,  in  |  are  materials  in  our  own  Museum  of  the  highest 
that  country.  We  have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  j  value  in  relation  to  such  a  rrcension.  Manuscripts 
find,  that  although  there  is  a  great  admixture  of  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  brought  from 

Egypt  at  the  expense  of  our  Government,  and  are 
waiting  for  some  practised  hand  to  unlock  their 
treasures.  Criticism,  on  the  Creek  side,  has  pretty 
nearly  exhausted  its  stores,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
hoped  that  attention  will  now  be  turned  to  this  rich, 
but  scarcely  cultivated  field. 


words  of  Persian  and  Arabic  origin,  the  Syrtac  is 
sutficiently  prominent  to  give  to  the  language  its 
character.  The  work  is  in  miarto,  and  is  entitled, 
M  Rays  of  Light."  It  consists  of  missionary  and 
miscellaneous  articles  on  religious  subjects.  We  re-  j 
joice  in  this  happy  symptom.  I 
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doom,  disturbed  only  by  the  curious  student 
or  desultory  visitor.  But  let  us  spend  a 
short  time  with  these  spectres  of  other 
years. 

Wo  begin  with  the  venerable  relics  which 
have  more  than  their  antiquity  to  recom- 
mend thetn — the  manuscripts  which  God 
has  made  the  depositories  of  the  documents 
on  which  our  faith  as  Christians  is  built. 
This  is  a  Syriac  manuscript  from  the  collect- 
ion of  Rich,  named  after  that  successful  ex- 
plorer of  Oriental  treasures.  To  preserve 
it  from  injury,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  ease,  which, 
when  opened,  presents  a  compact  volume 
of  the  size  which  we  moderns  call  royal 
octavo,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  It  is  bound  in  Russia,  its  contents 
being  lettered  on  the  back.  This  is  a  copy 
of  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Syriac,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  ; 
it  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  exceeding- 
ly old,  the  inscription  of  its  transcriber  fixing 
its  completion  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks 
107ft,  or  A.n.  70S,  making  its  present  age 
nearly  eleven  centuries.  A  man  may  well 
feel  awed  when  openinga  production  written 
by  hands  so  long  since  shrouded  in  the  tomb, 
in  regions  fir  away,  and  relating  to  topics 
go  sublime.  The  material  is  the  finest  vellum, 
more  or  less  discoloured  by  age  ;  indeed, 
much  more  so  than  some  of  the  Nitrian 
mauuseripts  a  century  or  two  earlier.  The 
writing  is  in  double  columns,  and.  like  most 
ancient  documents,  is  exceedingly  correct, 
clerical  errors  beinij  comparatively  rare. 
The  ink  is  very  thick  in  consistence,  more 
like  a  pigment,  making  the  letters  stand  out 
somewhat  in  relief;  and,  except  where  damp 
has  injured  it,  the  writing  is  quite  intelli- 
gible, as  though  written  but  yesterday.  The 
titles  of  the  separate  books,  and  the  headings 
of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions,  are  written  in 
red  and  green  ink,  of  so  good  a  colour  that 
they  give  the  page  a  gay  appearance.  The 
beginning  of  the  volume,  as  far  as  tho  third 
chapter ot Matthew, is  lost;  but  the  deficiency 
has  been  supplied,  in  a  larger  character,  by 
a  more  modern  writer.  A  note  informs  us 
that  the  work  was  finished  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  by  a  certain  Sabar  Jesu, 
in  the  monastery  of  Beth  Cocensi. 

O  Sabar  .lesu  !  we  mentally  exclaimed, 
on  whose  handiwork  we  are  now  looking, 
who  wert  thou  ?  what  was  thy  history  ? 
what  drove  thee  from  the  world  to  the 
company  of  monks,  and  what  was  the  extent 
of  thy  literary  labours?  This  age  knows 
nothing  of  thee  but  tb^v  name,  thus  inscribed 
by  thyself  in  red  letters  at  the  close  of  thy 
great  undertaking.  Thy  course  was  silent 
and  contemplative,  for  a'work  like  this  could 
only  be  wrought  in  the  solitary  cell,  and 


'  with  concentrated  attention.  We  will  not 
say,  On  thy  soul  may  God  have  mercy,  as  thy 
fellow-scribes  so  often  write  at  the  close  of 
their  tasks;  but  we  will  hope  that,  while 
giving  to  after  ages  this  monument  of 
Christian  truth,  thou  didst  feed  upon  it  in 
thine  own  spirit  !  Sabar  Jesu,  thou  wast 
different  in  thy  language,  thy  dress,  and  thy 
habits,  from  the  nu  n  of  this  generation,  but 
thou  wast  a  Christian,  and  didst,  we  hope, 
drink  of  the  same  living  waters  as  supply 
our  wants,  and  we  therefore  gladly  call  thee 
■  brother.  We  trust  thou  art  now  at  rot,  and 
I  wilt  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days! 

Kdessa  appears  to  have  been  renowned 
for  its  literature  very  early  in  the  Christian 
era.  Tradition  ascribes  its  conversion  to 
Thomas  the  Apostle.  There  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  these  translations  of  the  Bible 
were  made  there  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
place  was  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  learn- 
ing. Asscman  states,*  that  "in  the  city  of 
Edcssa  there  was  a  school  of  the  Persian 
nation,  established  by  some  one  unknown, 
in  which  Christian  youths  were  taught  sacred 
literature."  Indubitable  proofs  are  furnished 
by  Dr.  Burgess,  of  a  very  early  literary 
vitality  in  this  celebrated  city.  Here  Barde- 
sanes  flourished  in  the  second  century,  and 
here  Ephraem  preached  and  wrote  in  the 
fourth.  Much  curious  information  respecting 
Bardesanes,  especially  in  relation  to  tho 
Syriac  Ilymnology,  is  found  in  the  searco 
tract  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  lie 
was  a  Gnostic  Christian,  who,  by  the  charms 
of  oratory,  and  by  musical  adaptations  to 
hymns  and  other  metrical  compositions, 
bewitched  the  people  with  his  heresies.  His 
works  have  perished,  except  some  fragments 
found  in  the  writings  of  Ephraem;  but, 
from  tho  testimony  borne  by  ancient  writers, 
he  must  have  been  a  man  of  rare  genius, 
able  greatly  to  influence  the  public  mind. 

It  was  in  opposition  tothe  influence  exerted 
by  the  memory  and  the  writings  of  Barde- 
sanes, that  Ephraem,  the  Deacon  of  Edessa, 
as  tho  "champion  of  Christ,  put  on  his  arms, 
and  proclaimed  war  against  the  forces  of  his 
enemies."  Thus  originated  a  noble  mon- 
ument of  Christian  literature,  in  the  form  of 
a  set  of  polemical  homilies,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  original  Syriac.  They 
aro  entitled,  in  the  Roman  edition,  Sermones 
I'olemiciaJversus  Haercses.  They  contain  an 
account  of  the  heresies  which  disturbed  the 
Eastern  Church  in  the  four  first  centuries, 
niore  copious,  perhaps,  than  is  extant  in  any 
other  record. 

It  thus  appears  that  from  the  time  of 
tho  formation  of  the  Peschito  versions  to 

•  Bibtiothtca  Oriental*,  torn.  iv.  p.  69. 
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Ephraem,  the  Syriac  language  was  employed 
as  an  important  instrument  for  affecting  the 
public  mind.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many 
works  of  genius  appeared  in  the  long  in- 
terval, as  well  as  those  of  Bardesanes.  But 
we  must  look  to  Ephraem  as  the  great 
master  of  Syriac  literature,  for  in  his  time 
the  language  was  in  its  complete  manhood. 
How  much  he  wrote  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  his  surviving  compositions  are  volumi- 
nous, and  have  yet,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  introduced  to  the  public.  It  is  doubted 
by  some  whether  he  understood  Greek  :  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  write  in  it ;  and,  con- 
sequently, his  works  extant  in  that  language 
are  only  translations.  Yet  it  is  by  these 
versions  that  he  is  generally  estimated  as  an 
author,  his  genuine  Syriac  writings  having 
been  neglected,  in  the  too  prevalent  ignorance 
of  that  language.  Great  facility  is  given 
for  the  study  of  them  by  the  magnificent! 
edition  published  at  Rome  by  the  Assemans 
in  the  early  part  and  about  the  middle  of  j 
the  last  century.  In  six  large  folios,  nearly 
all  the  confessed  works  of  this  celebrated 
Father  of  the  Church  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  with  a  critical  sagacity  and  elab- 
orate care  which  must  ever  confor  honour 
on  the  editors.  Three  volumes  contain  the 
Greek  translations,  and  three  the  Syriac 
originals — the  latter  being  in  nearly  all  cases 
productions  different  from  the  former.  Of 
these  three  volumes,  about  one  and  a-half 
are  occupied  with  a  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,  which  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  yet  received.  The  other 
volume  and  a-half  contain  hymns  and  homi- 
lies on  every  variety  of  topio  concerning 
Christian  life  and  doctrine.* 

The  Syriac  writers  after  Ephracm  are  very 
numerous,  but  none  possess  his  genius.  They 
are  all  referred  to,  with  notices  of  their  lives 
and  characteristic  catalogues  of  their  known 
writings,  in  that  marvellous  production  of 
learned  industry,  tho  Bibliotheca  Orientalis 
of  J.  S.  Asseman.  This  work,  like  the  edition 
of  Ephraem  just  referred  to,  we  owe  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Popes,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  Vatican — would  that  two  such  potent 
instruments  were  always  as  usefully  em- 
ployed ! — both  turned  to  account  by  the 
master  minds  of  the  Assemans  and  their  co- 
adjutors. It  may  be  confidently  said  that  j 
this  work  contains  literary  wealth  not  likely 
to  be  soon  exhausted ;  and  that  Syriac 
Literature  is  more  indebted  to  it  than  to 
any  work  besides,  the  editions  of  the  Holy 


*  It  is  from  this  portion  of  Ephraem's  writings 
that  Dr.  Burgess  has  selected  the  pieces  translated  in 
his  volume.  He  has  accompanied  the  " 
with  some  valuable 


Scriptures  excepted.  As  a  catalogue,  it 
indicates  where  materials  for  illustrating  the 
Syrian  Church,  its  languago  and  literature, 
are  to  be  found  ;  but  it  does  far  more  than 
this.  It  gives  lengthened  extracts  from  the 
writers  enumerated ;  to  such  an  extent  in- 
deed,  that  Syriac  lexicography  would  be 
marvellously  enriched  if  these  stores  alone 
were  properly  examined  and  applied.  There 
is  only  one  deduction  to  make  from  the 
praises  we  are  able  to  bestow  on  both  these 
works — the  edition  of  Ephraem  and  the 
Bibliotheca — they  are  necessarily  very  ex- 
pensive, and  consequently  not  always  avail- 
able to  those  who  might  make  good  use  of 
them. 

We  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  Syriac 
Literature  is  very  extensive  in  its  existing 
monuments,  and  that  it  supplies  abundant 
materials  for  a  laborious  scholarship  yet  to 
work  upon.  But  we  must  now  turn  to  an 
aspect  of  it  singularly  interesting  and  remark- 
able, as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  volume  of  Dr. 
Burgess.    We  quote  his  words : — 

M  When  the  student  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Syrian  Church  Literature,  either  in  manuscript 
or  printed  books,  he  is  attracted  by  tho  singular 
fact,  that  much  of  it  is  in  a  metrical  form.  We 
lay  stress  on  the  word  ultulent,  because  a  super- 
ficial investigation  will  leave  the  phenomenon 
unnotieed,  as  has  indeed  happened  to  men  of 
learning  Both  in  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  tho  metrical  verses  of  this  literature  are 
generally  written  as  prose,  only  a  point  indi- 
cating the  close  of  a  rhythm,  and  that  not  al- 
ways: so  that  such  works  may  be  consulted 
occasionally,  as  books  of  reference,  without  their 
artificial  construction  being  perceived  But 
apart  from  all  marks  of  distinction,  as  soon  as 
these  compositions  are  read  and  studied  in  their 
individual  completeness,  their  rhythmical  char- 
acter becomes  evident,  sometimes  from  the 
poetical  style  of  what  is  thus  circumscribed  by 
these  prosodical  measures,  but  always  from  tho 
moulding  and  fashioning  which  the  language 
has  to  undergo  before  it  will  yield  up  its  free- 
dom to  the  fetters  of  verse.  This  then  is  the 
sphere  of  our  present  undertaking,  and  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  trace  up  this  metrical  literature 
to  its  origin  as  far  as  historical  light  will  guide 
ua;  to  say  something  on  the  laws  by  which  its 
composition  appears  to  bo  regulated  ;  to  glance 
at  its  existing  monuments ;  and  then,  more 
especially,  to  treat  of  the  works  of  Ephracm, 
the  great  master  of  this  literature,  a  few  of 
whose  compositions  are  now  brought  before  the 
English  public.''— Pp.  xxii.,  xxiii. 

Now,  when  it  is  known  that  all  the  extant 
writings  of  Ephraem  in  Syriac,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, are  composed  in  this  metrical  form, 
and  that  in  tho  Roman  edition  they  occupy 
a  folio  volume  and  a  half,  it  may  excite  sur- 
prise that  this  extraordinary  feature  should 
uot  have  had  more  attention,  and  engaged 
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scholars  in  the  diligent  study  of  it.*  If  this 
vast  amount  of  composition  had  consisted 
merely  of  hymns,  its  neglect  would  have 
been  less  surprising ;  but  it  includes  every 
description  of  subject,  from  discourses  of 
great  length  to  the  short  hymn  properly  so 
designated.  We  have  here  polemical  treatises 
on  doctrine,  religious  poems,  meditations, 
and  prayers. 

It  would  be  considered  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  in  the  case  of  any  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  whose  works  are  printed,  that 
the  metrical  form  of  his  writings  should  not 
be  recognised  ;  and  yet  this  is  what  has 
happened  to  Ephraem.  It  is  a  fact  which 
speaks  loudly  of  the  little  attention  given 
to  Syriac  learning.  Nor  is  this  a  matter 
of  mere  literary  curiosity.  It  concerns  the 
whole  Christian  and  ministerial  life  of  these 
communities  of  Syria  and  their  pastors,  and 
reveals  views  of  early  Christianity  most  in- 
teresting and  curious.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  existing  documents,  all  Ephraem'1  n 
pulpit  efforts  were  metrical,  and  his  hearers 
were  instructed  from  time  to  time  with  com- 
positions of  rare  felicity  of  invention  and 
strength  of  argument,  clothed  in  a  form 
highly  poetic. 

The  metrical  writings  of  Ephraem  have, 
for  the  most  part,  far  more  than  the  exter- 
nal and  adventitious  form  of  poetical  com- 
position ;  they  are  essentially  poetio  in 
their  conception  and  execution.  We  can- 
not now  present  proof  of  this ;  but  our 
readers  may  judge  for  therdselvos,  by  the 
few  pieces  which  Dr.  Burgess  has  translated. 
We  cannot  compare  him  with  any  of  his 
predecessors,  from  the  want  of  any  of  their 
remains,  but  he  is  favourably  contrasted 
with  those  who  come  after  him.  For  the 
greater  part,  the  latter  are  circumscribed  by 
the  few  topics  especially  related  to  them  as 
Churchmen,  and  can  lay  no  claim  to  general 
literary  knowledge  and  genius.  But  Ephra- 
em, while  confining  himself  very  much  to 
Biblical  thoughts,  is  copious  in  his  fancy, 
and  has  a  considerable  creative  imagination. 

The  external  form  of  Ephraem's  versifi- 
cation is  varied,  but  in  all  cases  the  rhythm 
is  reckoned  by  syllables — not  by  feet,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
verse.  The  Syriac  metres  are  six  in  num- 
ber, consisting  respectively  of  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  twelve  syllables.  Each  of 
these  is  found  in  strophes  or  stanzas  of  va 
rious  lengths,  from  three  or  four  to  twenty 
or  thirty  verses.  Many  pieces  arc  com- 
posed of  different  verses.  Ephraem  appears 

■*  The  editors  of  the  Syriac  works  of  Kphraem  are 
not  to  blame  for  this,  for  they  have,  in  their  prefaces, 
pointed  out  all  the  metrical  pieces,  and  expatiated  on 
their  various  merits. 


to  have  exercised  much  ingenuity,  in  giving 
the  charm  of  variety  to  his  compositions  in 
accommodation  to  the  popular  taste  of 
Edessa.  Sometimes  his  pieces  have  rhymes, 
but  these  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  some- 
times they  have  similar  endings  in  the 
lines.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the 
great  number  of  forms  and  metres  in  our 
modern  hymn-books  is  a  ground  of  objec- 
tion with  some  persons  on  the  score  of 
taste,  the  hymns  of  the  Syrians  of  the  fourth 
century  go  far  beyond  them  in  their  ca- 
pricious and  fanciful  arrangements.  If,  as 
is  to  be  presumed,  these  were  all  accom- 
modations to  musical  times,  we  have  pre- 
sented to  us  a  Christian  service,  endeavour- 
ing by  every  possible  variety  to  keep  up 
the  attention  and  life  of  the  worshippers. 

But  there  is  another  notable  feature  of 
these  compositions,  which  is  thus  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Burgess : — 

"  Historical  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  as  to 
the  popularity  of  the  practice  of  alternate  sing- 
ing in  the  early  Syrian  Church,  and  as  to  the 
important  use  made  of  it  both  by  Bardesanes 
and  Kphraem,  as  an  instrument  for  moulding 
and  fashioning  the  public  mind.  And  its  in- 
fluence is  founded  in  nature,  exciting  as  it  does 
an  interest  in  a  public  service,  and  keeping 
alive  an  enthusiasm  in  more  private  musical 
performances.  .  .  .  There  are  at  least  two 
distinct  forms  of  this  practice  manifest  in  the 
works  of  Kphraem.  The  first  has  the  charac- 
ter of  the  dialogue,  or  rather  of  the  amajbteic 
poems  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil ;  when  two  per- 
sons, or  more,  carry  on  a  conversation  on  a  to- 
pic forming  the  subject  of  the  composition. 

...  But  the  second  form  of  the  respon- 
sive chant  is  more  common  ;  it  consists  of  a  cho- 
rus at  the  end  of  each  strophe,  formed  either  by 
a  repetition  of  a  portion  of  the  poom,  by  a  pray- 
er, or  by  a  doxology."— P.  liv. 

When  wo  ask  the  very  natural  question, 
— Who  invented  these  motres,  or  first  in- 
troduced metrical  compositions  into  Chris- 
tian worship?  we  get  no  reply,  the  whole 
matter  being  involved  in  obscurity  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  Tradition  assigns 
the  invention  to  Bardcsanes.  Harmonius, 
the  son  of  Bardcsanes,  is  said  to  have  been 
educated  in  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  have 
improved  upon  his  father's  discovery,  by 
the  introduction  of  Greek  metres.  We  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  Syrians  very  early 
introduced  into  their  language  the  metrical 
forma  of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  literature ; 
but  whether  the  Church  originated  tho  prac- 
tice of  metrical  writing,  or  adopted  it  and 
improved  upon  it,  is  probably  still  an  open 
question. 

In  the  liturgies  and  service  books  of  the 
Syrian  Christians  many  hymns  are  inter- 
spersed, and  it  ia  from  these  shorter  pieces 
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that  the  current  opinion  respecting  the  char- 
acter of  tlic  metrical  writings  has  been 
formed.  Certainly  if  Ephracm  had  only 
written  these  shorter  pieces,  they  would 
have  been  worthy  of  attention  ;  but  the 
value  of  the  metrical  literature  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  being  the  vehicle  of  dis- 
courses on  antrortrsies,  and  doctrines,  as  iff// 
as  matters  of  Christian  practice.  A  set  of 
homilies,  thirteen  in  number,  on  the  Nativi- 
ty, occupy  forty  folio  columns  of  Syriac, 
and  may  he  properly  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuous work,  although  thus  divided  for 
convenience. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  expect  a  speci- 
men of  the  Literature  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, and  we  select  the  first  hymn  from  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  in  Tetrasyllable 
metre  in  the  Syriac,  and  "consequently  terse 
and  compressed  in  its  composition. 

OS  THK  HI  ATll  OF  A  CHILD. 

"  Oh  my  Son,  tenderly  beloved  ! 
Whom  grace  fjvshioned 
In  his  mot he&  womb, 
And  divine  goodness  completely  formed, 
lie  appeared  in  the  world 
Suffering  like  a  flower  ; 
A  i.d  Death  put  forth  a  heat 
More  fierce  than  the  sun, 
And  scattered  its  leaves 
And  withered  it,  that  it  ceased  to  be. 
1  fear  to  weep  for  thee, 
IW-ause  I  am  instructed 
That  the  Son  of  the  King  hath  removed  thee 
To  His  bright  habitation. 

"[Nature  in  its  fondness 
Disposes  me  to  tears, 
because,  my  son.  of  thy  departure, 
but  when  I  remember  the  bright  abode 
To  which  they  have  led  thee, 
I  fear  lest  I  should  defile 
The  dwelling-place  of  the  King 
By  weeping,  which  is  advene  to  it ; 
And  lest  1  should  be  blamed 
For  coming  to  the  region  of  bliss 
With  tears  which  belong  to  sadness  ; 
I  will  therefore  rejoice, 
Approaching  with  my  unmixed  offering. 

"The  sound  of  thy  sweet  notes 
Once  moved  me  and  caught  mine  car, 
And  caused  me  much  to  wonder  ; 
Again  mv  memory  listens  to  it, 
And  is  affected  by  the  tones 
And  harmonies  of  thy  tenderness, 
but  when  my  spirit  groans  aloud 
On  account  of  these  things, 
My  judgment  recals  me, 
And  listens  with  admiration 
To  the  voices  of  those  who  live  on  high  ; 
To  the  song  of  the  spiritual  ones 
Who  cry  aloud,  llosannah  ! 
At  thy  marriage  festival/' 

To  appreciate  the  genius  of  this  Syrian 
divine  it  is  necessary  to  compare  his  hymns ;  *in  three  vol 


with  those  of  the  early  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches.  This  may  be  conveniently  done, 
as  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  by  con- 
sulting Daniel's  Thesaurus  Uymnologicus* 
A  great  difference  will,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, be  at  once  perceptible  in  the  freedom 
and  general  literary  expausiventss  of 
Kphraem,  contrasted  with  the  narrow  and 
mere  doctrinal  productions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  hymn  writers.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  hymns  are  mostly  only  adapted  for 
ecclesiastical  use,  while  a  great  number  of 
Ephraem's  pieces  have  an  interest  as  exten- 
sive as  human  nature.  This  characteristic 
is  doubtless  attributable  in  part  to  his  free- 
dom from  the  fetters  of  religious  conven- 
tionalism and  theological  polemic.  It  is 
true  the  controversies  respecting  heresies 
had  distracted  the  Church  before  his  time, 
but  they  had  not  resulted  in  the  hard  stereo- 
typing of  the  mind  in  the  prescribed  formu- 
las which  soon  afterwards  took  the  place  of 
a  free  exposition  of  Seripturc,and  obstructed 
the  development  of  religious  life. 

This  remark  suggests  soma  examination  of 
the  relation  of  the  early  religious  life  and  lit- 
erature of  Syria  to  the  forms  of  Christianity 
which  now  prevail  in  that  country.  If  our 
readers  wish  to  pursue  the  sad  comparison 
at  greater  length  than  our  space  will  now 
permit,  we  refer  them  to  the  volume  of  Dr. 
Burgess  and  the  Bardesanes  of  Hahn  f»>rthe 
former  period;  and  for  the  modern  Church- 
es, to  the  other  works  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Uy  these  aids  very  different 
are  the  pictures  we  get  of  the  working  of 
Christianity  in  nearly  the  same  places,  but 
at  eras  separated  by  fifteen  centuries.  I  low 
comes  it  that  in  the  one  epoch  there  is  life, — 
ardent,  impassioned,  and  practical ;  in  the 
other,  only  a  slight  movement  in  the  debil- 
itated members,  and  a  hectic  flush  upon  the 
brow] 

In  ancient  times,  there  were  doubtless 
fixed  ritual  arrangements  by  which  the  Syri- 
ac Churches  wero  governed,  but,  whatever 
they  were,  they  wero  not  so  cumbrous  or 
stringent  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  and  par- 
alyze the  action  of  the  religious  life.  The 
ecclesiastical  system  then  existing  allowed 
a  latitude  in  the  conception  of  new  methods 
of  Christian  operation  and  in  carrying  these 
into  aotion.  While  moving  within  the  or- 
bit of  a  Church  system,  Ephraem  was  not 
rigidly  confined  to  any  linear  course  in  it, 
but  could  move  right  and  left  as  his  con- 
science might  guide  him,  or  as  the  profit  of 
the  people  might  seem  to  demand.  The 
public  service  of  that  age  seems  to  have  ad- 
mitted a  variety  of  form ;  its  boundary- 
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lines  were  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  of 
novelties  in  the  external  accompaniments  of 
worship.    For  example,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  death,  Ephraem  was  wont  to  compose  a 
piece  appropriate  to  each  special  instance, 
and  which,  as  the  ease  might  demand,  la- 
mented the  premature  decay  of  the  flower 
of  infancy  and  youth,  the  mysterious  re- 
moval of  the  head  of  a  household,  or  the  de- 
scent into  the  tomb  of  ripe  old  age,  each 
instance  suggesting  fitting  Biblical  topics 
and  consolations.    The  great  variety  of  this 
class  of  his  writings  shews  us  that  every 
opportunity  was  embraced  of  turning  the 
sorrows  of  the  bereaved  to  the  best  account 
— his  St  riae  pieces  on  death,  as  far  as  pub- 
lished, amounting  to  eighty-five.  Great 
public  events  were  in  a  similar  way  sugges- 
tive of  materials  for  public  worship.  Sev- 
eral homilies  exist,  written  in  the  times  of 
pestilence,  from  which  Syria  suffered  so 
much.     And  this  freedom  to  adopt  new 
modes  of  teaching  was  not  confined  to  oc- 
casional services,  it  evidently  pervaded  the 
ordinary  performance  of  divine  worship. 
Putting  all  these  signs  and  motives  of  vig- 
orous life  together,  we  arc  at  no  loss  for  a 
reason  why,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Church 
at  Edessa  flourished. 

But,  as  time  rolled  on,  system  and  me- 
chanical routine  gradually  took  the  place  of 
spontaneous  movement  ;  age  by  age  cus- 
tom became  stronger  in  its  influence,  and 
at  length  assumed  the  office  of  a  supreme 
arbiter  in  the  Church.  Some  centuries  after 
Ephraem,  his  successors  were  satisfied  with 


Christianity  can  be  expected  among  these 
ancient  Syriac  Churches,  until  the  barrier  of 
conventionalism  is  thrown  down,  and  their 
religious  teachers  labour  among  them  as 
Ephraem  did  at  Edessa,  adapting  their  teach- 
ings and  operations  to  existing  mints  and 
circumstances.    Various  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  the 
West  to  vivify  their  brethren  in  the  East, 
but  it  is  plain  that  too  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  their  antiquities,  and  too  little 
to  their  practical  religious  wants.    If  it  is 
true  that  a  superstitious  attachment  to  that 
which  is  old,  has  led  to  the  low  state  of 
these  communities,  it  must  be  desirable  to 
correct  rather  than  cherish  that  feeling,  and 
to  move  stagnant  thought  by  opening  up 
new  channels.    In  this  way  the  American 
missionaries  among  the  Nestorians  in  Persia, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Badger,  have  acted,  and 
apparently  with  signal  success.    The  Bible 
is  translated  into  their  modern  tongue  ;  mo- 
dern religious  books  are  distributed  ;  schools 
established,  and   the  gospel   preached  in 
the  living  language  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Badger's  work,  we  may  add,  is  deeplj*  inte- 
resting throughout ;  but  he  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, much  too  hard  on  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, and  disposed  too  little  to  value 
their  labours,  because  they  are  not  Episco- 
palians.   We  presume  the  lively  volume  of 
Mr.  Curzon  has  been  seen  by  most  of  our 
readers.    It  contains  valuable  information 
concerning  the  Eastern  forms  of  Christianity, 
and  humorously,  yet  affectingly,  describes 
the  living  death  of  the  Syrian  aud  other 


All  thoughts,  and  ceased  to  put  forth  their  monasteries  in  these  regions. 
own.    Imperceptibly,  yet  surely,  like  the      We  conclude  with  an  expression  of  hope, 
gathering  frosts  of  winter,  conventionalisms  that  the  field  to  which  we  have  introduced 


and  church  laws  bound  all  free  aspirations 
in  their  icy  chains,  until  the  Syrian  Churches 
became  what  they  now  are.    The  times 


changed,  but  men  did  not 


change 


their 


modes  of  action  with  them.  The  language 
of  Ephraem  ceased  to  be  a  living  one,  and 
yet  continued  to  bo  the  vehiclo  of  the 
hymns  and  liturgies  of  the  Church.  No 
active  spirit  appeared,  to  accomodate  the 
utterances  of  Divine  truth,  to  new  and  diffe- 
rent circumstances  ;  and  oven  if  genius  had 
conceived  the  design,  it  was  immediately 
repressed  by  the  doctrine  that  what  was 
new  could  not  be  sanctioned  because  it  was 
irregular.  When  we  read  the  works  written 
by  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  these 
Churches,  we  learn  that  they  now  pride 
themselves  on  their  orthodoxy  and  zeal  for 
ecclesiastical  forms  and  traditions,  or  main- 
tain the  direct  succession  of  their  ministers 
from  the  apostles.  A  sorry  substitute  for 
the  want  of  apostolic  life  and  doctrine  1 
It  seems  that  no  restoration  of  earnest 


our  readers,  may  soon  be  occupied  by  dili- 
gent labourers.  Dr.  Burgess,  in  particular 
has  devoted  himself,  apparently  amid  many 
difficulties,  to  a  department  of  literature  in 
which  he  has  few  companions.  lie  is  an 
enthusiastic  Syriac  scholar.  His  book  is  a 
real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  life  and  literature  of  the  East  in 
the  fourth  century  ;  presented  too  in  a  man- 
ner well  fitted  even  for  popular  reading.  In 
theso  hymns  and  metrical  homilies  of  the 
Edessan  teacher — many  of  them  fit  utte- 
rances of  the  tenderest  and  liveliest  emo- 
tions of  a  Christian. — wo  see  vividly  how 
Christianity,  after  its  three  centuries  of  tre- 
mendous struggle,  had  conquered  its  way  to 
the  world's  heart,  and  became  the  moving 
principle  of  their  life  to  thousands  in  the 
regions  ofSyria.  We  are  grieved  to  think, 
with  Dr.  Burgess,  that  there  are  some  good 
people  among  us  who  look  with  suspicion, 
at  least,  on  literary  labours  like  his, — fitted 
as  these  labours  are  to  remove  exclusive- 
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by  an  incursion  among  past  and  dis- 
tant forms  of  religious  thought  and  worship. 
Surely  thoso  who  tremble  at  the  resuscita- 
tion of  an  Ephraem  or  a  Chrysostom,  can- 
not be  easy  among  the  more  daring  foes  of 
these  irreverent  days.  In  truth,  every  his- 
toric light  struck  out  between  the  time  we 

live  in  and  the  time  of  the  humiliation  of  duals  liichard  Grenville  had  three  sons, 


the  Son  of  God,  throws  some  part  of  its  ra- 
diance on  the  great  objects  presented  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  may  help  us  to  grasp 
these  more  firmly  as  historic  facts. 


she  succeeded  in  September  1749.  She  was 
created  Countess  Temple  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, and  died  in  October  1752,  being 
succeeded  in  the  title  and  in  the  estates  of 
Stowe  and  Wolton  by  her  eldest  son,  RL- 
chard  Grenville. 

Besides  these  two  distinguished  indivic 


Art.  Vlf. — 1.  The  Grenville  Papers,  being 
the  Correspondence  of  Richard  GrenviUe 
Earl  Temple,  K.G.,  and  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable George  Grenville,  their  Friends 
and  Contemporaries,  now  Jirst  published 
from  the  Original  HfSS.  formerlg  preserv- 
ed at  Stotee.  P^dited,  with  Notes,  by 
WllLIAM  James  Smith,  Esq.,  formerly 
Librarian  at  Stowe.  5  vols.  Svo.,  pp. 
232\    London,  1852. 

2.  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.    By  Lord  Mahon.*     Vol.  v. 
chap.  x.     Who  teas  Junius?  London, 
1851. 

3.  Quarterly  Review^  December  1851.  Ju- 
nius. 

The  valuable  manuscripts  so  long  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Grenville  Papers,  and 
so  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  politician  as 
well  as  the  historian,  have  at  length  been 
published.  They  relate  to  a  period  of  great 
interest  to  the  history  of  England,  that  ex- 
citing and  instructive  period  in  which  Ju- 
nius wrote  and  America  rebelled  ;  but 
though  they  throw  much  light  on  many 
vexed  questions  which  then  agitated  the 
public  mind,  they  have  left  Junius  in  the 
same  shroud  of  mystery  with  which  he  had 
been  previously  enveloped. 

The  correspondence  contained  in  these 
volumes  extends  over  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  commencing  in  1742  and  ter- 
minating in  1777.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
letters  to  and  from  Richard  Grenville  Earl 
Temple  and  his  younger  brother  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Grenville,  the  two 
eldest  surviving  sons  of  Richard  GrenviUe, 
Esq.  of  Wotton,  by  Hester  Temple,  sis- 
ter and  co-heir  of  Richard  Temple,  Vis- 
count Cobham  of  Stowo,  to  whose  peerage 

*  Lord  Mahon,  while  composing  the  .'>th  and  6th 
volumes  of  T/u  History  of  England  from  thr  Pract 
ofUtrtihl.  published  in  1851,  was  allowed  by  Mr. 
John  Murray,  to  whom  they  belong,  to  peruse  and 
make  use  of  these  papers. 


James,  Henry,  and  Thomas  Grenville,  and 
one  sister,  Hester  GrenviUe,  who  was  mar- 
ried in  1754  to  William  Pitt,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
late  William  Pitt.  The  three  younger 
brothers  had  all  sat  in  Parliament.  James 
and  Henry,  who  held  high  offices  in  the 
State,  died,  the  one  in  17S3  and  the  other 
in  in  1784,  and  Thomas,  who  was  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  was  killed  in  the  action  oft* 
Cape  Finisterre,  in  May  1747,  while  in  con> 
maud  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Defiance. 

Earl  Temple,  the  most  distinguished  of 
this  family  of  politicians,  and,  as  a  claimant 
to  the  honour  of  Junius,  now  more  than  ever 
an  object  of  public  interest,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 26,  1711.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  after  travelling  for  upwards  of 
five  years  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
he  returned  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 
general  election  of  1734,  when  he  was  cho- 
sen representative  of  the  burgh  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  subsequent  Parliaments,  previous 
to  his  succession  to  his  mother's  title  in 
1752,  he  sat  for  the  county  of  Buckingham. 
In  1736  he  married  Miss  Anne  Chambers, 
one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Thomas 
Chambers,  by  whom  he  obtained  a  considera- 
ble accession  of  fortune.  In  1755,  when  his 
brother-in-law,  William  Pitt,  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
Earl  Temple  had  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
the  generosity  of  his  nature,  by  pressing  upon 
him,  through  his  sister  Lady  Hester  Pitt, 
the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  £1000.  The  let- 
tcr  in  which  this  offer  was  made,  and  thoso 
of  Lady  Hester  and  Mr.  Pitt  which  follow- 
ed it,  are  written  with  much  taste  and  feel- 
ing. This  little  incident,  as  Lord  Mahon 
has  stated,  is  the  origin  of  the  charge  fre- 
quently made  against  the  memory  of  Pitt, 
that  "  when  expelled  from  office  he  consent- 
ed to  accept  a  pension  of  £1000  a-year  from 
the  Crown."* 

When  Mr.  Pitt  became  Secretary,  in 
November  1756,  Lord  Temple  was  appoint- 
ed First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  tho 
following  year  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
At  the  close  of  1758  he  was  made  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1760 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  During  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  Lord  Tern- 

^  Lord  Mahon's  Hiitory  of  England,  vol.  ir.  p.  35. 
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pie  took  an  active  part,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  much 
distinguished,  ho  received  from  him  the 
most  powerful  aid  throughout  the  long  and 
frequent  illnesses  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  quitted  office  in  1761,  on 
the  question  of  war  with  Spain,  Lord  Tem- 
ple resigned  his  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
His  brother,  George  Grenville,  however,  ad- 
hering to  the  policy  of  Ix>rd  Bute,  remained 
in  his  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
thus  occasioned  that  unfortunate  estrange- 
ment with  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
the  last  of  whom  it  continued  for  many 
years.  Lord  Temple  now  became  an  ac- 
tive and  energctio  opponent  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Bute  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  bis  having  encouraged  and  patronized  the 
celebrated  demagogue  John  Wilkes,  by  ap- 
pointing him  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  Militia,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Buckingham- 
shire, in  May  1763.  When  his  brother 
George  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1763, 
he  continued  in  opposition  till  1765,  when 
a  reconciliation  took  place.  The  reconci- 
liation was  effected  through  the  Honoura- 
ble Augustus  Harvey,  in  May  17S5,  and' 
the  two  brothers  ever  aftorwards  continued 
upon  tho  most  affectionate  terms. 

Although  Lord  Temple  was  several  tiroes 
invited  by  the  King  to  give  his  aid  iu  form- 
ing a  ministry,  yet  ho  never  again  accepted 
office.  In  1766,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  sum- 
moned by  the  royal  mandate  from  M  farm- 
ing, grazing,  haymaking,  and  all  the  Lethe 
of  Somersetshire,"  to  form  an  administration 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  he  summoned 
Lord  Temple  from  Stowe,  and  offered  him 
the  headship  of  the  Treasury.  In  his  inter- 
view with  the  King  on  one  day  and  with 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  next,  his  manner  was  far 
from  conciliatory.  He  suggested  to  the 
King  "  the  exclusion  of  the  present  men, 
and  he  demanded  from  his  brother-in-law  an 
equal  share  of  patronage  and  power.  Pitt, 
however,  resolved  to  exercise  the  supreme 
power,  and  Temple  retired  to  Stowe,  "  in- 
dignant, as  he  himself  wrote,  at  the  idea  of 
being  stuck  into  the  ministry  as  a  great  cy- 
pher, at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  surround- 
ed with  other  cyphers,  all  named  by  Mr. 
Pitt."*  The  ministry  was  formed  u  without 
the  Grenvilles,"  and  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham by  his  own  request,  was  bitterly  es- 
tranged from  his  distinguished  relative,  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  deeply  indebted  when 
ill  health  prevented  him  from  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office.    When  Lord  Chat. 


*  Lord  Malum '$  Hitiory  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  238. 
VOL.  XIX.— SO.  XXXVIII.  N.  B. 


ham,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  resigned, 
in  176S,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
him  and  I<ord  Temple,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  America,  in  which 
he  supported  the  views  of  George  Grenville, 
they  acted  together  on  all  political  questions 
while  in  opposition.  During  tho  latter 
years  of  his  life  Lord  Temple  retired  from 
politics,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  Stowo,  where  the  remains  of  his 
taste  for  architecture  and  landscape  garden- 
ing are  still  to  be  seen.  Lady  Temple  died 
in  1777,  and  from  that  time  ho  associated 
chiefly  with  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
more  particularly  George  Grenville.  junior, 
who  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estate, and  who 
had  recently  married  the  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Earl  Nugent  of  Gosfield'  Hall.  While 
driving  in  the  park  ridings  at  Stowe,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  pony  carriage.  His  skull 
was  fractured  by  the  fall,  and  he  continued 
insensible  till  his  death,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  10th  of  September  1779". 
Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  Lord  Temple,  now 
a  claimant  for  the  shadow  of  Junius.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  nature  bold  and  gener- 
ous. As  a  politician  he  was  honest  and 
straightforward,  and  as  an  author  and  a 
public  speaker  he  excelled  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. We  shall  presently  see  on 
what  grounds  he  has  been  invested  with  the 
laurel  of  Junius. 

George  Grenville,  the  younger  brother  of 
Lord  Temple,  was  born  on  the  14th  October 
1712.  Though  called  to  the  bar  after  leav- 
ing Eton  and  Oxford,  ho  devoted  himself  to 
polities,  and  represented  Buckingham  in 
Parliament  from  1741  till  his  death  in  1770. 
In  December  1744,  he  was  appointed  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  June  1747  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1754  he  was 
mado  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  and  with 
little  interruption  he  retained  that  office  till 
May  1762,  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
Stato  under  Lord  Bute.  In  the  following 
October  he  exchanged  that  office  for  that  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Bute  in  1762  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  occupying  the  posts  of  First 
Lord  of  tho  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  After  his  dismissal  in  July 
1765,  when  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  be- 
came the  leader  of  tho  Whig  party,  he 
never  again  occupied  any  position  in  tho 
Government  Mr.  Grenville  did  not  possess 
the  genius  and  talent  of  his  brother.  He 
was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  business,  deep- 
ly versed  in  tho  forms  and  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  anxious  to  gain  by 
honourable  means  tho  reputation  of  a  use- 
ful public  servant.  He  was  austere  in  his 
manners,  though  warm  in  his  friendships, 
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and  being  cautious  and  deliberate  in  pass-  tics,  of  this  unwearied  attention,  and  of  this 
ing  bis  judgment,  he  was  inflexible  in  his  unblemished  integrity,  again  sen ing  his  country 
resolution.  His  plan  of  drawing  a  revenue  »  £fl  of  the  highett  and  moat  important  offices 
from  America  by  the  Stamp  Act,  was  an  of  Mote <"-*»f"*>  P' 

unfortunate  measure,  universally  condemned  Mr.  Grenville  was  married  in  1749  to 
from  the  fatal  consequences  which  attended  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wynd- 
it.  The  diary  of  Mr.  Grcnville,  which  is  an  ham.  She  died  in  December  1769,  and  her 
important  part  of  the  manuscripts  he  left  husband  survived  her  only  till  the  13th  of 
behind  him,  contains  an  account  of  the  prin-  November  1770.  By  this  marriage  Mr. 
cipal  political  events  with  which  his  name  Grcnviile  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 
was  connected.  It  throws  much  light  on  His  eldest  son  George,  who  succeeded  to 
the  party  conflicts  of  the  day,  and  from  its  the  Earldom  of  Temple,  was  afterwards 
containing  an  account  of  his  daily  conversa-  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  was 
lions  with  the  King  when  he  was  First  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke.  His 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  it  gives  us  a  deep  second  son  was  the  Right  Honourable 
insight  into  the  character  of  George  the  Thomas  Granville,  whom  we  have  met  in 
Third,  and  exhibits  the  great  confidence  j  society,  and  who  died  recently  at  a  very 
which  he  placed  in  the  character  and  talents  advanced  age,  having  bequeathed  to  the 
of  Mr.  Grcnville.  Though  long  in  oflice,  British  Museum  the  fine  library  which  he 
Mr.  Grenville  made  it  an  invariable  rule  had  taken  much  pains  to  collect.  His  third 
"to  live  upon  his  own  private  fortune/' ,  and  youngest  son  was  William  Wyndham, 
which  was  small,  laying  up  for  his  family  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1790  as 
tho  emoluments  of  office  when  ho  enjoyed  Baron  Grcnville.  Ho  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt 
them.  "The  being  in  or  out,"  he  said  tolas  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  filled 
Mr.  Knox,  who  had  been  Under  Secretary  that  exalted  office  from  February  11,  1806, 
of  State  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  "  makes  '  to  March  31,  1M07. 

no  difference  in  my  establishment  or  man-;  Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  two  leading 
nor  of  life.  Everything  goes  on  at  home  statesmen  who  flourished  during  the  period 
in  the  same  way.  The  only  difference  is, !  to  which  the  Grenville  Papers  refer,  and  dur- 
that  my  children's  fortunes  would  be  in-  ing  which  Junius  launched  his  thunderbolts 
creased  by  my  being  in,  beyond  what  they  against  the  highest  authorities  in  the  state, 
would  be  if  1  remained  out ;  and  that  is  be-  Independently  of  the  general  political  inter- 
ring as  little  dependent  upon  office  as  any  est  which  necessarily  attaches  to  the  cor- 
man  who  was  not  born  to  a  great  estate  can  \  respondencc  ahd  manuscripts  of  men  of 
possibly  be."  Tho  following  account  of  rank  and  talent  who  have  filled  the  highest 
Mr.  Grcnville  was  published  by  an  anony-  offices  of  government,  the  Grenville  Papers 
ruous  writer  a  few  months  after  his  dis-  were  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  contain 
from  office  in  1765,  and  is  given  by  j  documents  which  disclosed  the  secret  of 


missal 

Mr.  Smith  as  a  just  summing  up  of  his 
character. 

"  Calm,  deliberate,  economical,  and  attentive ; 


Junius.  It  was  confidently  stated  that  there 
had  been  discovered  at  Stowe  "  a  box  with 
three  teals"  containing  the  original  letter  of 
Junius  to  tho  King,  bearing  the  real  name 
steadfast  to  business  early  and  late;  attached  Qf  the  author,  and  also  the  "original  letter 
to  no  dissipations  or  trifling  amu«ements ; ;  al-  to  Lord  Mansfield."   It  was  likewise  assert- 

wavs  master  of  himself,  and  never  seen  either  j    i       .  „  i  r ...... .i  ..  v.:      .  i„    j  ,v„ 

"7wi    •    -»u  *u  „  „  »„...  c<i  that  a  letter  was  found  which  placed  tho 

at  White  a  with  the  gamesters,  or  at  I>  ewmarket    .  .       ....     .  ,     ,        .  » 

with  the  jockies.  Regular  and  exact  in  his  c,a,m  of  Charles  Lloyd,  the  private  sccro- 
family,  and  discharging,  in  the  most  exemplary  I  tary  of  George  Grenville,  beyond  the  postt- 
manner,  every  social  and  religious  duty.  What  bility  of  a  doubt,  and  that  there  were  other 
i»a  labour  and  a  fatigue  to  other  men  wan  his  \  letters  found  "  in  concealed  places  beliind  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  8}tclvcs  of  the  library.'1  Mr.  Smith  assures 
in  the  management  of  affairs  acknowledge  that  U8  thflt  th(JS0         rtg  arc  entire]v  fabulous. 

W  letters  addressed  to  Mr"  Grenville 

Minister  was  ever  more  easy  of  access,  or  gave  bv  Junius  are  three  in  number.  They  are 
a  more  patient  or  attentive  hearing  to  such  as  i  undoubtedly  in  Junius's  hand-writing,  one 
applied  Vihim:  and  though  he  entered  upon  <  of  them  without  a  signature,  and  the  other 
tho  management  of  affairs  at  the  moat  critical  two  with  his  well-known  initial  C.  These 
conjuncture,  with  many  and  great  prejudices  ]etter9  neUher  disclose  the  name  of  their 
on  certain  accounts  against  him,  yet  his  stead .V.  author  nor  alyurd  the  slightest  clue  to  its 

upnirht,  and  able  conduct,  had  conciliated  the  1  ,r     y    ■,.  .j B   *  •  •  ... 

nUsof  men  to  him  ;  and  nothing,  perhaps. '  dweovery  5  Mr.  Smith  s  of  opinion  that 
would  give  the  wiser  and  more  rational  part  of  they  may  even  be  considered  as  creating 
mankind  better  hopes  and  better  expectations,  j  additional  difficulties,"  and  that  they  may 
than,  to  see  a  man  of  these  distinguished  abili-  possibly  have  been  intended  by  their  author 
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to  render  his  concealment  the  more  effectual. 
Mr.  Grenville  docs  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  particular  regard  fur  them.    They  were 
carefully  indorsed  like  his  other  letters,  and 
tied  up  in  packets  alphabetically  arranged. 
When  Mr.  Smith  was,  in  1 827,  assisting  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  O'Connor,  his  predecessor  j 
as  librarian  at  Stowe,  in  arranging  the 
portion  of  Mr.  Grenville's  correspondence 
that  had  been  brought  from  Wotton  to  | 
Stowe  many  years  before,  they  discovered 
the  packet  containing  the  letters  of  Junius. . 
Dr.  O'Connor  at  first  believed  that  the  au-  j 
thor  of  them  was  the  Hon.  Augustus  Her- 
vey,  from  similarity  of  hand-writing,  but 
this  idea  became  untenable  when  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Ilcrvey  was  at  Lisbon  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health  in  December 
1769,  when  Junius  was  most  actively  at 
work. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Gren- 1 
ville  Papers  statements  were  in  circulation, ' 
that  certain  members  of  the  Grenville  fami- ! 
ly  had  made  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Ju- 
nius, which  arc  not  justified  by  any  docu- 
ments found  at  Stowe.  Pinkerton,  for  ex- 
ample, has  stated  in  his  Walpoliana  that 
Mr.  Grenville  himself  once  told  Sir  John 
Irwin  that  he  had  that  morning  received  a 
letter  from  Junius,  saying  that  he  esteemed 
Mr.  Gruivillc,  and  might  soon  make  himself 
known  to  him.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  author  of 
Junius  Identified,  asserts  also,  that  "there 
is  preserved  at  Stowe  a  private  unpublished 
letter  written  by  Junius  to  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  wherein  he  desires  him  to  refrain 
from  making  any  attempt  to  discover  the 
author,  as  it  might  do  him  harm,  but  could 
produce  no  satisfactory  result,  adding,  that 
m  proper  time  he  would  declare  himself." 
It  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  Thomas  Gren- 1 
ville  "had  some  peculiar  knowledge  respec- 
ting the  authorship  of  Junius  but  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  we 
may  state,  that  we  have  now  before  us  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
and  dated  26th  January  1837,  from  which 
it  appears  he  had  no  such  knowledge  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  persons  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's family  did  propagate  the  opinion 
that  the  Grenville  papers  would  disclose  the 
secret  of  Junius.  Several  years  after  the 
discovery  of 'the  letters  of  Junius  to  George 
Grenville,  the  writer  of  this  article  had  op- 
portunities of  conversing  twice  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  late  Ix>rd  Nugent,  who  not 
only  led  him  to  believe  that  the  secret  was 
contained  in  the  records  of  his  family,  but 
who  made  this  statement  in  a  way  incap- 
able of  being  misunderstood.  Lord  Nugent  j 


mado  acquainted  with  the  theory  *  then 
unpublished,  that  the  Letters  of  Junius 
were  written  by  Lachlan  Macleane  ;  aud  he 
was  distinctly  asked  if  it  would  be  prudent 
to  publish  that  theory  when  there  was  a  pro- 
bability that  it  might  be  contradicted  by  the 
letters  at  Stowe.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  make  such 
a  publication;  and  the  proposer  of  the  the- 
ory was  for  many  years  influenced  by  his 
opinion.  Combining  all  these  facts,  we 
venture  to  regard  is  as  not  very  improbable 
that  there  may  have  been  in  the  archives  of 
Stowe  letters  or  documents  which  it  may 
have  been  considered  imprudent  to  preserve. 
The  ghost  of  Junius,  which,  according  to 
vulgar  rumour,  seems  to  have  at  one  time 
haunted  the  Grenville  roof,  may  have  been 
Lord  Temple  himself,  the  Junius  of  Mr. 
Smith ;  and  we  think  there  are  few  mem- 
bers of  that  loyal  and  distinguished  house 
that  would  not  have  been  willing  to  exor- 
cise it.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  the  libra- 
rian at  Stowe  and  the  personal  friend  of  so 
many  members  of  tho  Buckingham  line, 
should  have  had  tho  boldness,  without  some 
encouragement  from  those  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  discussion,  to  associate  the 
name  of  Grenville  with  that  of  an  author 
who,  had  ho  been  discovered  in  the  time  of 
George  III.,  would  have  been  hung  at  Ty- 
burn and  embowel  led  as  a  traitor. 

Next  iu  improbability  to  the  theories  that 
Chatham,  Chesterfield,  and  Sackville  were 
the  authors  of  Junius,  are  the  two  more  re- 
cent ones  that  Lord  Lyttelton  and  Lord 
Temple  are  entitled  to  that  unenviable  dis- 
tinction— unenviable,  doubtless,  if  attached 
to  aristocratic  names, — to  individuals  whom 
it  debases  and  dishonours,  yet  greatly  to  be 
envied  if  achieved  for  political  adventurers, 
who,  amid  the  intrigues  of  faction,  may  have 
been  driven  from  office,  and  who  may  thus 
have  regarded  themselves  as  martyrs  to 
kingly  power,  or  as  victims  of  political  per- 
secution. We  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
a  noble  family  in  the  British  empire  who 
would  claim  for  an  ancestor  the  literary 
fame  of  Junius,  when  blackened  by  person- 
alities that  would  have  convicted  him  of 
slander,  or  by  deeds  that  would  have  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  among  men  like 
Francis  Barre,  Macleane,  Wilkes,  and  Home 
Tooke,  that  tho  reality  of  Junius  will  be 
found,  when  the  dark  shadow  of  his  name 
shall  have  received  the  rite  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  baptism.  If  a  nobleman  occupying 
a  high  official  position,  and  thus  personally 
connected  with  the  sovereign, — Junius  can 


•  See  this  Kttietc,  vol.  x.  p.  S7,  November  1848. 
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no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  patriot.  If  a 
commoner,  with  liberal  opinions — a  func- 
tionary driven  from  office1 — a  secretary  in- 
sulted by  his  chief,  or  a  prottgt  of  states- 
men who  encouraged  and  aided  him  in  his 
exposure  of  the  profligacy  of  public  men,  in 
hU  denunciation  of  political  corruption,  or 
in  his  attacks  upon  unconstitutional  govern- 
ment,  we  may  overlook  his  failings  in  con- 
sideration of  the  impulses  which  he  obey- 
ed ;  and  in  the  soundness  of  his  principles 
and  the  sacredness  of  his  cause,  we  may 
forgive  the  virulence  with  which  it  was 
advocated.  • 

These  views  do  not  seem  to  be  those  of 
Mr.  Smith,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Gren- 
ville family.  The  late  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  not  unwilling  to  be  of  the  same  line- 
age with  Junius,  and  ho  neither  discouraged 
the  theory  of  his  friend  nor  thought  it  im- 
probable that  Lord  Temple  was  Junius. 
Our  readers  will  therefore  be  gratified  with 
a  notice  of  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Smith  ha9  advocated  the  claims  of  Lord 
Temple,  and  we  cannot  but  confess  that, 
however  unsuccessfully,  he  lias  done  this 
with  much  ingenuity  and  talent.  The  ela- 
borate article  on  this  subject  forms  the  first 

fart  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "Grenville 
'apers."  It  accupies  216  closely  printed 
pages,  and  is  entitled,  "  Introductory  Notes 
relating  to  Lord  Temple  and  the  Authorship 
of  Junius." 

Mr.  Smith  commences  his  argument  by 
an  examination  of  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  which  had  been  advocated  by  Mr. 
Macauley  and  Lord  Campbell,  and  more 
recently,  with  very  great  alu'lity,  by  Lord 
Mahon.*  The  claims  of  Sir  Philip  have 
rested  principally  upon  the  similarity  or 
even  coincidence  of  certain  parallel  passages 
and  phrases  which  have  bean  used  by  him 
and  by  Junius;  but  Mr.  Smith  justly  pro- 
nounces them  "to  be  entirely  worthless  as 
regards  the  question  of  the  authorship,  as 
they  prove  nothing  more  than  that  Francis, 
like  many  others,  had  been  a  diligent  reader 
of  Junius,  an  admirer  and  an  extensive  imi- 
tator of  his  writings."  But  if  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  Francis  was  similar  to  that  of  Junius, 
his  opinions  on  the  great  political  questions 
of  the  day  were  diametrically  opposite. 
Junius  supported  the  cause  of  authority 
against  America  with  George  Grenville,  the 
author  of  tho  Stamp  Act,  while,  with  the  sane 
statesman,  ho  maintained  the  highest  popular 
principles  on  the  Middlesex  election.  The 
Greuvilles  alone,  of  all  the  parties  of  tho  day, 
combined  these  opinions,  and  an  able  writer 

•  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p  230,  &c. 


in  the  Edinburgh  Review*  has  made  this 
combination  of  opinions  a  simple  test  for 
ascertaining  the  political  connexion  of  Junius. 
Sir  Philip  Francis  did  not  combine  these 
two  opinions,  and  was  not  a  Grenvillite. 
His  opinious  on  the  taxation  of  America 
were  strictly  coincident  with  those  of  Lord 
Chatham.  He  rejoiced  that  America  re- 
sisted with  success,  "  because  it  was  a  tri- 
umph of  unquestionable  right  over  outrage- 
ous wrong,  of  courage  and  virtue  over 
tyranny  and  force."  In  reference  to  tho 
Game  Laws,  Junius  declared  them  to  be 
44  oppressive  to  tho  subject,  and  incompati- 
ble with  legal  liberty,"  while  Mr.  Francis 
argued  in  their  favour,  and  voted  again-t 
their  repeal.  Without  following  our  author 
any  farther  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  we 
may  refer  the  reader  for  many  powerful 
arguments  against  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip 
to  a  series  of  able  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Athentrum,  and  to  the  article  on  .Ju- 
nius in  this  work,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

In  the  general  character  and  temper  of 
Lord  Temple,  Mr.  Smith  finds  one  of  the 
most  striking  points  of  similarity  to  Junius.! 
Smollett,  though  in  the  pay  of  his  political 
enemies,  describes  him  as  a  nobleman  of 
distinguished  abilities,  zealously  attached  to 
the  interest  and  honour  of  his  country,  while 
Horace  Walpole  calls  him  "a  malignant 
man,  who  wrought  in  the  mines  of  successive 
factions  for  thirty  years  together,"  and  in 
another  placo  as  a  person  "  accustomed  to 
run  and  meet  faction  in  the  highways." 
According  to  Macaulay,  "  his  talents  for 
administration  and  debate  were  of  no  high 
order,  and  his  character  was  turbulent  and 
unscrupulous."  "  It  was  supposed,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  Lord  Temple  secretly  encour- 
aged tho  most  scurrilous  assailants  of  the 

Government  Pamphlets  made 

up  of  calumny  and  scurrility  filled  the  shops 
of  all  tho  booksellers,  and  of  these  pam- 
phlets tho  most  galling  were  written  under 
the  direction  of  the  malignant  Temple." 

Tho  attachment  of  Lord  Temple  to 
Wilkes  is  another  strong  feature  in  his  sup- 
posed identity  with  Junius.  This  attach- 
ment is  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  different 
letters  from  Farf  Temple  to  Wilkes,  pub- 
lished in  the  "Grenville  Papers."  They 
are  written  with  all  the  warmth  of  real 
friendship.  They  are  such  as  Junius  might 
have  been  supposed  to  write,  and  ofien 


*  Vol.  xliv.,  June  1826. 
$  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  work  was  published 
in  America  in  1831,  by  a  Mr.  Newhall,  in  which 
Lord  Temple  is  identified  as  Junius,  in  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  a  friend  at  Satem. 
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evince  the  point,  antithesis,  and  vivacity  of 
that  writer.  He  gives  advice  to  Wilkes 
precisely  as  Junius  did, — "I  beg  you  to 
weigh  your  own  conduct  very  maturely. 
You  have  to  deal  with  a  very  strange  world." 
"  I  hear  with  pleasure  various  testimonies 
concerning  the  great  credit  you  have  gained ; 
and  there  is  no  note  that  sounds  more 
sweetly  in  the  ear  of  your  affectionate 
friend."  In  other  letters  Temple  addresses 
him  as  "  his  Dear  Marcus  Cato,"  and  as 
"  his  Dear  Senator,"  and  their  correspond- 
ence is  marked  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  warmth.  Lord  Temple  supplies  him 
with  money  as  well  as  advice,  and  Wilkes 
submits  himself  to  his  guidance  with  the 
docility  of  a  child.  In  so  far,  therefore,  Mr. 
Smith's  theory  is  entitled  to  our  considera- 
tion. 

In  every  attempt  to  find  out  Junius,  it 
has 'been  thought  necessary  to  discover  the 
personal  or  the  public  grounds  upon  which 
he  assailed  his  enemies.  His  marked  hos- 
tility to  the  Scotch  is  a  fact  so  striking,  that 
every  theorist  has  struggled  to  find  its  ex- 
planation. On  this  point  Mr.  Smith  has  en- 
tirely failed.  In  one  of  Temple's  letters  to 
Wilkes,  published  in  tho  North  Jirilon,he 
even  condemns  the  wholesale  abuse  of  the 
Scotch  nation  in  which  that  Journal  had  in- 
dulged. In  the  House  of  Lords,  too,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  always  condemned  the 
attacks  upon  the  Scotch  and  upon  the  Tories 
in  that  paper  ;  and  the  only  instance  of  an- 
tipathy  to  Scotchmen  which  Mr.  Smith  can 
find  in  his  idol,  is  erroneously  inferred  from 
an  expression  which  does  not  authorize  the 
inference.  When  Wilkes,  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Bucks  Militia,  had  written, 
to  him  respecting  the  appointment  of  a 
surgeon  to  the  Regiment,  Temple  ironically  I 
replied,  "  I  hope  he  is  a  Scotchman," — an 
expression  rather  intended  to  chide  his  cor- 
respondent for  his  known  hostility  to  the 
Scotch  than  to  express  any  feeling  of  his 
own. 

The  bitter  animosity  of  Junius  against  tho 
king  receives  a  satisfactory  solution  upon 
Mr.  Smith's  theory.  The  dismissal  of  Lord 
Temple  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Bucks, 
in  terms  evidently  contemptuous,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  his  wrath  against  the  king ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  felt  in  the 
keenest  manner  the  provoking  silence  with 
which  his  resignation  was  received  in  1761, 
as  well  as  the  treatment  he  experienced  on 
the  occasion  when  the  king,  in  1766,  sent 
for  him  to  form  a  ministry  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  relation  in  which  Lord  Temple  stood  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  North  Briton — the  pa- 
tron and  friend  of  the  former,  and  a  contri- 
butor to,  and  defondor  of  the  latter— neces- 


sarily placed  him  in  the  attitude  of  hostility 
to  the  king;  and  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  personal  feelings  which  we  have 
mentioned,  justifies  Mr.  Smith,  in  so  far  as 
this  point  is  concerned,  in  identifying  Tem- 
ple and  Junius.  No  other  claimant  had 
such  reason  for  systematically  abusing  his 
sovereign,  and  if  Temple  was  not  Junius,  he 
may  well  be  regarded  as  his  patron  or  his 
ally. 

fhe  knowledge  evinced  by  Junius  of  the 
technical  forms  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office,  and  with  the  business  of  the  War 
Office,  have  been  repeatedly,  and  with  some 
reason,  urged  in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis. Between  the  seventeenth  and  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  he  spent  a  number  of 
months  at  intervals  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Office,  and  having  been  eight  years 
in  the  War  Office,  and  aspired  to  bo  Depu- 
ty-Secretary of  War,*  he  could  not  fail  to 
possess  the  knowledge  exhibited  by  Junius. 
Admitting  these  facts,  Mr.  Smith  endeav- 
ours to  shew  "  that  Lord  Temple  was  much 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  Office  than  Mr.  Francis  could 
be,  and  that  he  had  also  tho  opportunity  of 
knowing  very  particularly  every  thing  that 
passed  in  the  War  Office."  When  Mr.  Pitt 
was  Secretary  of  State,  he  confided,  when  in 
ill  health,  the  duties  of  the  office  to  Lord 
Temple,  invariably  consulted  him,  and 
11  much  of  the  success  of  the  war  has  been 
attributed  to  Lord  Temple's  management  of 
it."  At  this  time  Lord  Barrington  was 
Secretary  At  War,  and  therefore  Lord  Tem- 
ple, while  transacting  business  with  that 
office,  must  have  had  ample  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  details.  Lord 
Temple,  too,  had  been  an  early  friend  of 
Lord  Barrington's,  as  members  of  "  the 
Band  of  Youthful  Patriots,  who  assisted  in 
destroying  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc."  Hence  the  statement  of  Junius, 
that  "  he  and  Lord  Barrington  had  been  old 
acquaintances."  The  bitter  hostility  of  Ju- 
nius to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  tells  so 
favourably  for  Francis  when  he  was  expelled 
from  office,  is  used  with  equal  force  by  Mr. 
Smith.  The  continuance  of  Barrington  in 
office  after  Temple  had  resigned,  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  Rockingham  administration,  his 
motion  to  expel  Wilkes  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  his  speech  on  that  occasion, 
which  Lord  Temple  himself  heard,  wore 
sufficient  reasons  for  bringing  down  upon 
him  his  anonymous  vengeance.    Mr.  Smith 


*  When  this  appointment  was  refused  to  him,  he 
resigned  his  clerkship.  Junius  says  that  Barrington 
expelled  him — an  expression,  as  Mr.  Smith  remarks, 
very  unlikely  to  be  employed  by  Francis  in  speaking 
of  himself. 
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justly  remarks,  that  through  Mr.  Calcraft, 
his  intimate  friend  and  the  patron  of  Fran- 
cis, Temple  had  an  easy  access  to  all  those 
intrigues  in  the  War  Oflieo  44  which  enabled 
Junius,  under  a  variety  of  signatures,  to 
gratify  his  personal  pique  against  Lord  Har- 
rington." Mr.  Smith  has  pursued  this  line 
of  argument  with  great  success :  and  in 
applying  it  to  the  cases  of  Lord  Hillsborough, 
Lord  Suffolk,  Mr.  Wedderburn,  Mr.Whately, 
and  others,  he  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  Junius  were  the  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  Temple. 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  in  his  44  Essay"  on  Ju- 
nius, has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  in  which 
Mr.  Smith  entirely  oiieurs,  44  that  the 
writings  of  Junius  emanated  from  one  mind, 
and  yet  not  without  assistance."  Some  per- 
son, ho  adds,  must  have  been  privy  to 
them  ;  but  this  aid  must  have  been  confined 
to  the  writer  s  own  household — to  his  nearest 
family  connexions — subordinate  to  one  great 
over-ruling  mind.  41  Such  a  friend,"  says 
Mr.  Smith,  44  Lord  Temple  found  in  his  wife 
— the  partner  of  his  joys,  his  sorrows,  and 
his  labours — who  was  not  only  his  amanuen- 
sis, but  who  had  talent  enough  to  assist  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  writings,  whose 
praise  was  sufficient  to  support  his  vanity." 
The  statement  of  Junius  that  he  was  the 
sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Smith  as  quite  compatible 
with  the  theory  of  Lady  Temple  being  his 
amanuensis.  Junius's  statements  about  his 
incognito  are  not  very  consistent.  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Grenville,  of  (3th  February 
176S,  he  states,  that  he  may  hereafter,  per- 
haps, claim  the  honour  of  making  himself 
known  to  him.  He  elsewhere  states,  that 
he  is  the  depositary  of  his  own  secret,  and 
that  it  should  die  with  him  ;  and  yet,  in  one 
of  his  private  notes  to  Woodfall,  he  Bays, 
44  The  truth  is,  there  are  people  about  me 
whom  I  would  wish  not  to  contradict,  and 
who  would  rather  see  Junius  in  the  Papers, 
ever  so  improperly,  than  not  at  all."  Now 
this  statement,  if  it  be  trutlt,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve ii  to  be  falsehood,  has  always  appeared 
to  us  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  there 
was  a  principal  and  a  subordinate  engaged 
in  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  that  there  was 
an  eminent  political  writer  associated  with 
one  or  more  men  of  rank  and  influence, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  information,  and 
who  prompted  and  urged  him  on  in  hi» 
career.  The  theory  of  Lady  Temple  being 
the  confidant  and  amanuensis  of  her  husband 
is  the  lowest  possible  justification  of  the 
statement  of  Junius.  Mr.  Smith  goes  so  far 
as  to  regard  her  as  the  person,  or  one  of  the 
people  who  would  rather  see  Junius  in  the  | 


Papers  improperly  than  not  at  all,  and  he 
justifies  this  supposition  by  the  following 
facts  : — 

"  In  some  of  the  letters  to  the  Dukes  of  Oaf- 
ton  and  Bedford  may  certainly  be  found  expres- 
sions very  characteristic  of  the  playful  and 
spiteful  mischief  of  Lady  Temple's  pen.  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
the  4  Lovely  Thais*  at  the  Opera-house  ;  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  alleged  talc  of  Lord 
Tavistock's  wardrobe  :  or  the  '  Venerable  Ger- 
trude'— her  rout  at  Bedford  House  a  fortnight 
after  Lord  Tavistock's  death,  and  her  disposal 
of  the  gowns  and  trinkets  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Tavistock— the  peculiar  and  dreadful  nature  of 
the  malady  with  which  the  Princess  Dowager 
was  afflicted,  and  the  supposed  extraordinary 
treatment  of  it  as  further  described  in  an  addi- 
tional note,  still  suppressed  by  Mr.  Woodfall. 
These  are  matters,  to  a  knowledge  of  which  his 
information  could  scarcely  have  extended  with- 
out the  gossiping  assistance  of  I^ady  Temple." 

In  connexion  with  this  discussion,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  there  is  a  decided 
resemblance  between  the  handwriting  of 
Junius  and  that  of  Lady  Temple.  Having 
had  occasion  to  examine  with  special  care 
the  fac-sirnilo  of  Junius's  handwriting  in 
Woodfall's  edition  of  his  works,  and  having 
examined  all  the  originals  in  Mr.  Woodfall's 
possession,  we  willingly  givo  to  Mr.  Smith's 
theory  the  benefit  of  this  resemblance.  Mr. 
Smith,  however,  has  deprived  his  argument 
of  much  of  the  value  of  this  admission,  by 
asserting  that  the  handwriting  is  entirely  in 
an  acquired  hand,  and  sufficiently  distinct 
from  Lady  Temple's  usual  hand  to  escape 
detection,  without  the  most  close  and  care- 
ful examination.  It  is,  however,  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Smith  to  quote,  in  support  of  his 
argument,  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage 

4'Mr.  Charles  Butler,  in  his  RcminUcenceM,* 
speaking  of  the  authorship  of  Junius,  relates, 
that  having  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Wilkes,  upon  some  occasion  of  their  meeting,  the 
conversation  accidentallv  turned  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Junius,  and  that  Wilkes  totally  disclaimed 
the  authorship  for  himself,  and  treated  the  sup- 
position with  ridicule.  Upon  Mr.  Butler  expres- 
sing a  wish  to  see  the  originals  of  the  letters 
which  Junius  had  addressed  to  Wilkes,  they  were 
produced,  together  with  a  card  of  invitation  to 
ilmner.  from  old  Lady  Temple,  written  in  her  own 
hand,  and  upon  comparing  it  with  Juuiu-'s  letters, 
they  thought  (here  was  some  resemblance  between 
them.  Mr.  Butler  does  not  assert  that  any  con- 
versation passed  with  respect  to  the  possibility 
of  I-ord  Temple  being  the  author :  but  it  may 
be  considered  rather  a  significant  fuet.  that  the 
handwriting  if  I*ady  Ttmplc,  and  the  original 
letters  if  Junius,  should  happen  to  be  found 

•  Third  Edition,  1S22,  p.  81. 
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together,  and  that  they  should  have  heen  so 
readily  produced  hy  Wilkes  for  comparison."' 


convince  you  of  my  zeal,  if  not  of  my  capacity 
to  serve  you. 

The  only  condition  which  I  presume  to  make 
Mr.  Smith  obtains  a  considerable  support  '  with  you,  is,  that  you  will  not  only  not  shew 
to  his  theory  from  the  repeated  assertions  those  papers  to  anybody,  hut  that  you  will  never 

mention  having  received  them.— (V  * 


of  Junius,  that  he  was  a  man  of  "  rank  and 
fortune," — that  he  was  a  man  of  leisure, 
"  standing  clear  of  all  business  and  intrigue," 
—that  he  was  '"above  a  common  bribe," 


having 

Few  of  our  readers  will  believe  that 
such  a  letter  upon  such  a  subject — founded 

thmt  he  was,  in  b7a~wiitingsj'"  frr  above  all !  to°  uPon  a  n,mour  mere!-v  tlmt  Lord  North 
pecuniary  views,  — and  that  in   pomt  ol 
money,  Wood  fall  "would  some  way  or 
other  be  reimbursed."    Although  the  able 
writer  in  the  Ath 


ten  a nun 


has  very  justly 
remarked  that  we  must  often  judge  of  Junius 
by  his  opposites,  we  are  not  willing  to 
believe  that  these  statements  were  made  to 


was  to  propose  an  obnoxious  tax,  could  have 
been  written  by  his  elder  brother,  Lord 
Temple,  or  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  men  of  rank 
and  station.  Few  of  our  readers  will  deny 
that  it  is  the  letter  of  a  political  writer, 
recommending  himself  to  Mr.  Grenville  on 
the  testimony  of  a  number  of  his  late  pulli- 
deceive  Woodfall,  and  that  he  claimed  the  i  Cft'''on*>  "hic-h  may  convince  him  of  the 
privileges  of  wealth  and  of  rank  in  order  to  i  a,utholr  8  zeale  ?"f/.  "™  *»«•  I» 

protect  him  from  being  discovered.  We  1  <^  «>ct  of  Junius  was  simply  to  prevent 
confess,  however,  that  wo  cannot  reconcile  "J  imposition  of  the  obnoxious  tax.  why 
with  these  statements  other  assertions  which1  Al<\™  nof  scnd.n,.s  e"chsed  VaVer  t»  the 
seem  to  prove  that  Junius  was  a  political  I111"1'?'  anJ  Pf  *  ,n  J?  Power  "f  n11  'he 
adventurer,  anticipating  wealth  and  station  members  of  the  Opposition,  as  well  as  Mr. 
from  his  labours,  and  looking  forward  "to  1 
that  solid  independence,  without  winch  no 


man  can  be  happy  or  even  honest."  In  his 
three  letters  to  Mr.  Grenville,  written  in 
17G8,  before  ho  had  committed  himself 
under  the  signature  of  Junius,  and  before 
any  danger  could  arise  from  the  discovery 
of  his  name,  he  approaches  that  distinguished 
statesman  as  an  author  anxious  for  his 
approbation,  and  looking  forward  to  some 
advantages  from  his  patronage.    The  object 

of  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville  is  to  respect  to  the  author  of  several  fate  publication* 
enclose  a  Paper,  pointing  out  the  injustice  in  the  newspapers.  Be  assured  that  he  is  a 
of  a  tax  of  3d.  in  tho  pound  upon  all  articles!  mN  °-CITE  unknown  and  unconnected.  He 
sold  by  auction,  which  it  was  supposed  Lord  !  h"8  a"achwl  h"nself  to  ymyjMux.  and  to  you 
xt    .i  .  .     ,        .  .  ,    j        alone,*  upon  motives  which,  if  hi:  were  or 

North  was  to  introduce  into  his  budget.  I  0NSI:VENrE  ,-nough  to  give  weight  to  his 
Ihe  motive  of  the  author  is  not  very  mam-  [  JID(;Ment,  would  be  thought  as  honourable  to 
fest,  but  we  think  it  may  be  discovered  I  you,  as  they  are  satisfactory  to  himself  At 


rations?  The  truth  of  these  views  will  bo 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  perusal  of  the 
second  letter  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Grenville, 
written  seven  months  afterwards,  and  long 
before  there  could  be  any  reason  for  carry- 
ing on  a  system  of  deception  to  prevent  the 
discovery  of  his  name. 

<:  London,  3d  September  1708. 
''Sir, — It  may  not  be  improper  you  should 
know  that  the  public  is  entirely  mistaken  with 


from  a  careful  studv  of  the  letter  itself. 

"  London.  C»th  Febrvary,  17G8 
•'Sir.— The  observations  contained  in  the 
enclosed  paper  are  thrown  together  and  sent  to 
you.  upon  a  supposition  that  tho  Tax  therein 
referred  to  will  mane  part  of  the  Budget.  If 
Lord  North  should  have  fallen  on  any  other 
scheme  they  will  be  useless ;  but  if  the  case 
happens,  and  they  should  appear  to  have  any 
weight,  tho  author  is  satisfied  that  no  man  in 
this  country  can  make  so  able  an  use  of  them. 


proper  time  he  wile  solicit  the  honour  of  be- 
ing known ;  he  has  present  important  reasons 
for  wishing  to  be  concealed. 

"  Some  late  papers  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
country,  and  the  defence  of  your  character  and 
measures  have  been  thought  not  ill  maintained  j 
others  signed  Lucius,  and  one  or  two  upon  the 
New  Commission  of  Trade,  with  a  multitude  of 
others,  came  from  this  hand.  They  have  been 
taken  notice  of  by  the  public. 

M  May  1  plead  it  as  a  merit  with  you  Sir,  that 
no  motive  of  vanity  shall  ever  discover  the  au- 
and  place  them  in  so  advantageous  a  light  as  thor  of  this  letter.  If  an  earnest  wish  to  serve 
Mr.  Grenville.  you  gives  mo  any  claim,  let  me  entreat  you  not 

u  It  is  not.  Sir.  either  necessary  or  proper  to  '  to  cuffer  a  hint  of  this  communication  to  escape 
make  myself  known  to  you  at  present.  Ilereaf-  you  to  anybody. — C." 
ter  I  may  perhaps  claim  that  honour.  In  the 
meantime  be  a-sured,  that  it  is  a  voluntary  dis- 
interested attachment  to  your  person  founded 
on  an  esteem  for  your  spirit  and  understanding, 
which  has  and  will  for  ever  engage  mo  in  your 
cause.  A  number  of  late  publications,  (falsely 
attributed  to  men  of  far  greater  talent.)  may 


*  Hail  we  not  seen  the  original  of  this  letter  in 
the  handwriting  of  Junius,  we  should  have  doubted 
its  nenuinenew  from  its  strange  punctuation  and  bad 
grammar. 

t  The  italics  in  this  letter,  not  the  capitals,  ore 
Junius's. 
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In  his  observations  upon  this  letter,  which 
■we  consider  a  very  valuable  one  in  the  Ju- 
nius controversy,  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  it 
distinctly  informs  Mr.  Grcnville,  "  that  the 
writer  was  a  person  of  obscure  condition  and 
unknoirn  to  fame  and  he  admits,  also,  that 
he  knows  this  "  to  be  even  now  the  opinion 
of  those  for  whose  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  for  whose  extensiye  knowledge  and 
critical  acumen  he  has  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration,"  "  but  aftor  long  reflection,'1 
he  adds,  M I  cannot  arrivo  at  the  conclusion 
that  Junius  was  otherwise  than  the  exact  re- 
verse of  that  which,  in  the  present  instaucc, 
and  for  his  present  purposes,  he  professed  to 
be." 

Now  we  ask  Mr.  Smith,  or  rather  a  disin- 
terested reader,  for  Mr.  Smith  has  a  theory 
to  support,  what  could  be  the  present  pur- 
posts  of  Junius? — his  purposes  in  17GS.  Is 
it  not  clear  that  he  was  recommending  him- 
self to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  by  making  him  acquainted  with 
the  number  of  his  contributions  to  the  news- 
papers, and  with  the  value  attached  to  them 
by  the  public.  Ho  even  specifics  letters 
signed  Lucius,  of  which  three  had  appeared 
in  the  Public  Advertiser  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville ;  and  it  was 
therefore  in  Mr.  Grenville's  power  to  com- 
municate with  Lucius  through  the  medium 
of  the  newspapers.  That  he  had  not  then 
communicated  with  him  is  obvious  from  the 
third  letter  of  Junius,  which  is  equally  valu- 
able with  the  second  in  throwing  light  on  the 
station  of  its  author. 

"  London,  20th  October  17C8. 

M  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  a  letter,  re- 
printed in  the  enclosed  paper.  under  tho  signa- 
ture of  Attieus,*  ns  finished  with  more  care 
than  I  have  usually  time  to  give  these  produc- 
tions. The  town  is  curious  to  know  the  author. 
.Everybody  guesses,  some  are  quite  certain,  and 
all  are  mistaken.  Some  who  bear  your  charac- 
ter, give  it  to  the  Nockinghams :  (a  policy  I  do 
not  understand  ;)  and  Mr.  Bourko  (Burke)  de- 
nies it  as  he  would  a  fact  which  he  wished  to 
have  believed. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  assure  you  that  no  man 
living  knows  or  even  suspects  the  author.  I 

HA V K  NO  CONNEXION  WITH  ANV  PARTY,  except  a 

voluntary  attachment  to  your  cause  and  house. 
It  began  with  amusement,  grew  into  habit,  was 
confirmed  by  a  closer  attention  to  your  princi- 
ples and  conduct,  and  is  now  heated  into  pas- 
sion. The  Grand  Council^  was  mine,  and  I  may 


*  Originally  published  in  the  Public  Jdverliscr  of 
the  10th  October  1768.  In  a  previous  letter  signed 
Attieus,  he  states  that  the  greater  part  of  his  property 
is  invested  in  the  funds,  but  that  rumours  of  events 
likely  to  affect  his  fortune  made  him  change  the  in- 
vestment. 

t  This  clever  satire  upon  the  ministry,  dated  22d 


say  with  truth,  almost  everything  that,  for  two 
ijrars  past,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lick.  I  am  conscious  these  papers  have  been 
very  unequal ;  but  you  will  be  candid  enough 
to  make  allowances  for  a  man  who  writes  abso- 
lutely Without  materials  or  instruction.  For  want 
of  hints  of  this  kind,  I  fear  I  frequently  mi  take 
your  views,  as  well  as  the  true  point,  wherein  you 
wmdd  clioose  to  rest  the  quest lotis  in  winch  your 
name  is  concerned.  But  this  is  an  inconvenience 
without  a  remedy.  I  must  continue  to  argue 
for  you  as  I  would  for  myself  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, as  far  as  I  understand  yours.  Un- 
til you  are  Minister  I  must  not  permit  myself  to 
think  of  the  honour  of  being  known  to  you.'  When 
that  happens  you  will  not  find  me  a  needy  or 
troublesome  dependant-  In  tho  meantime,  1 
must  console  myself  with  reflecting,  that  by  re- 
Hinting  every  temptation  of  vanity,  and  even  the 
great  desire  1  have  if  being  honoured  with  your 
notice,  1  give  you  some  assurance  that  you  may 
depend  upon  my  firmness  and  fidelity  here- 
after." 

This  obsequious  letter  removes  all  reason- 
able doubt  respecting  the  object  which  its 
author  (not  yet  Junius)  had  in  view  in  cor- 
responding with  George  Grenville.  Ha 
sends  him  testimonials  of  his  capacity  as  a 
political  writer,  and  anticipating  his  return 
to  power,  he  promises  to  make  himself 
known  to  him  when  Minister,  restraining 
himself  in  the  meantime  from  thinking  even 
of  the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  him,  of 
which  he  has  so  great  a  desire.    A  more  de-  / 
cided  offer  of  political  service  was  never 
made  to  a  British  Minister.    Lucius,  and 
Attieus,  and  C,  now  one  individual,  com- 
plains that  he  is  obliged  to  write  absolutely 
without  materials  or  instruction, — apologizes 
on  this  ground  for  not  doing  justice  to  the 
views  of  Grenville  and  the  questions  in  which 
Am  name  is  concerned ;  and  though  he  consi- 
ders tho  itt  convenience  without  remedy,  he 
obviously  desires  to  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  the  cx-Minister,  and  to  receive 
from  him  materials,  hints,  and  instructions, 
for  the  dexterous  use  of  which  he  seeks  to 
bo  rewarded  when  that  cx-Minister  is  in, 
power.    lie  is  then  to  be  a  dependant.but 
not  a  needy  or  troublesome  one,  and  till  that 
event  takes  place,  he  is  to  console  himself 
by  the  refection,  that  by  maintaining  his  in- 
a/r/nito  he  is  giving  a  pledge  to  the  patron 
whoso  favour  he  is  bespeaking,  that,  he  will, 
in  the  future,  be  a  Jinn  and  faiUiful  ally. 

If  we  havo  not  given  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  motives  under  which  these  let- 
ters wore  written,  it  is  not  because  we  are 
misled  by  any  preconceived  notions  of  our 
own  respecting  their  author.  Throwing 
aside  all  such  notions,  we  are  simply  discues- 


October  HC7,  is  published  in  Windfall's  Junius. 
Kdit.  1812,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
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ing  as  a  juryman  the  leading  question  in  the 
Junius  controversy.  Was  Junius  a  man  of 
rank  and  fortune,  that  is,  a  nobleman,  such 
as  Lord  Temple  and  Ix>rd  Lyttleton,  or  was 
he  a  political  adventurer  like  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  Colonel  Macleane  ?  We  main- 
tain that  these  three  letters,  written  before 
Lucius  and  Atticus  assumed  the  name  of  Ju- 
nius, and  before  Junius  had  made  himself 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
placed  his  person  and  his  property  in  danger, 
decide  this  question.  Whatever  Junius  wrote 
afterwards  was  written  to  deceive  the  public, 
and  conceal  his  name,  and  like  all  deceivers, 
ho  overshot  the  mark  at  which  he  aimed. 
In  a  letter  dated  12th  April  1769,  signed 
Junius,  and  written  after  he  had  attacked 
Sir  William  Draper  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
he  distinctly  acknowledges  that  "he  had  re- 
fused offers  which  a  more  prudent  or  a  more 
interested  man  would  have  accepted,"  and 
in  order  to  put  down  this  charge  which  had 
been  preferred  against  him  by  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
the  other  charge  of  Silurus,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  obscure  origin  and  low  bred,  he  states 
for  the  first  time  that  his  rank  and  fortune 
place  him  above  a  common  bribe.*  In  sup- 
port of  these  views  we  may  refer  to  Junius's 
first  letter  to  Wilkes,  dated  21st  August, 
177.1,  where  ho  warns  him  "not  to  be  too 


*  This  letter  was  not  in  Junius's  own  collection 
of  his  letters  published  in  1772.  It  is  a  sort  of  reply 
to  the  Monody  written  by  the  late  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson. Governor-General  of  India,  and  entitled, 
f,The  Tears  of  Sedition  on  the  Death  of  Junius." 
The  author  of  the  Monody  charges  Junius  with  be- 
ing a  partisan  of  Wilkes,  and  bought  off  by  the  Min- 
istry. 

6  Poisoned  was  Junius*    No ;  '  Alas,  he  fell 
Midst  arrows  dipped  in  Ministerial  gold/  " 
To  which  Junius  replies  that  his  "  Letter  of  Monday 
will  convince  the  author  that  lam  neither  a  partisan 
of  Wilkes,  nor  bought  off  by  the  .Ministry/' 

In  the  same  poem  the  author  refers  to  Silurut,  a 
writer  in  the  Public  jidvtrtittr,  as  the  successful  op- 
ponent of  Junius. 

"  Accursed  Siiurus !  blasted  be  thy  wing ! 
That  grey  Scotch  wing  which  led  the  unerring  dart ! 
In  virtue's  cause  could  all  that's  satire  slin« 
A  bosom  with  corruption's  poison  fraught  ?'' 
Woodfall  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  vol.  iii.  p.  201, 
note,  has  quoted  a  portion  of  Situm*'  attack  upon 
Junius,  remarking  that  Silurus  "assumes  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Junius." 

"  I  know  Junius,"  says  Silurus,  "ami  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  he  calls  aloud  for  blood.  Brett  among  the 
drtgt  of  mankind,  he  imbibed  their  vices,  and  ac- 
quired that  hardness  of  heart  which  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  crime.  Possessed  of  some  ambition,  veised 
in  the  low  arts  of  adulation,  he  wrought  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  the  vain  by  unmanly  (lattery,  and 
rose  from  obscurity  by  meaus  which  dishonoured  his 
patrons."  Silurus  was  the  signature  of  James  Mac- 
pherson, the  cousin  of  Sir  John,  and  the  translator  of 
Ossian,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Macleane. 


I  hasty  in  concluding  from  the  apjxtrent  ten- 
I  dency  of  this  letter,  to  any  possible  interests  or 
connexions  of  my  own,"  and  at  the  same 
time  distinctly  states  that  44  he  docs  not  dis- 
claim the  idea  of  some  'personal  rictrs  to 
future  honour  and  advantage,"  and  that 
M  these  views  are  not  little  in  theimclves." 

While  perusing  the  three  letters  to  George 
Grenville,  wo  have  frequently  asked  our- 
selves the  question^— In  what  spirit  were 
these  letters  received  ?  Did  George  Gren- 
ville seek  the  acquaintance  of  his  devoted 
admirer  the  eloquent  Lucius  and  Atticus? 
Did  he  long  for  the  society  of  the  gay  and 
witty  author  of  the  "Grand  Council  upon 
the  Affairs  of  Ireland  ?"  Dyl  he  convey  to 
his  liberal  auxiliary  the  hints,  materials,  and 
instructions,  which  were  needed  to  defend 
aright  the  patriot's  cause  1  Was  he  so  dead 
to  feeling  as  to  decline,  by  silence,  the  glow- 
ing friendship  so  generously  offered  him  ? 
Was  he  so  callous  to  the  claims  of  genius  as 
to  spurn  the  rising  Junius  from  his  threshold  ? 
Was  he  so  regardless  of  the  interests  of  his 
party  and  of  his  family  as  to  undervalue  the 
proffered  alliance  of  an  auxiliary  whose  elo- 
quence shook  the  throne  and  the  empire'? 
Or  did  he  rest  satisfied  with  docqueting  the 
letters  of  his  worshipper,  and  strangling  them 
with  red  tape  for  the  benefit  of  posterity? 
It  was  put  in  George  Grenvillc's  power  at 
any  time  to  communicate  with  Junius  :  and 
though  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the 
last  letter  we  find  Junius  saying  that  he  was 
not  personally  known  to  Mr.  Grenville,  (a 
prudent  assertion  at  the  time.)  we  cannot 
doubt  that  communications  must  have  taken 
place  between  them, — that  Junius  might 
have  derived  all  his  knowledge  of  the  Court 
and  the  Cabinet  from  George  Grenville  and 
his  party  ;  and  that  Lord  Temple  and  his 
friends  might  have  been  "the  people  about 
him  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  contradict, 
and  who  had  rather  see  Junius  in  the  papers 
ever  so  improperly  than  not  at  all." 

The  next  topic  in  the  Junius  controversy, 
and  a  most  instructive  one  it  is,  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Smith,  is  that  of  the  Letter  to  an 
Honourable  Brigadier-General,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Jlis  Majesty's  Forces,  published 
in  London  in  1760,  and  reprinted  and  edited 
in  1841  by  Mr.  Simons  of  tho  British 
Museum.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Simons, 
and  wo  believe  of  every  person  who  has 
carefully  perused  it,  it  was  written  by  Junius. 
We  have  already,  in  our  former  article  on 
Junius,  given  a  full  account  of  this  remark- 
able pamphlet,  and  as  Mr.  Smith  freely  ad- 
mits that  it  was  written  by  Junius,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  on  this 
point  than  is  contained  in  the  following 
graph  from  Mr.  Simons'  Introduction  :— 
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"  Some  months  since,  in  tho  performance  of  I  the  country  and  of  the  adminstration  to 
his  duties  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  hands.'  M  * 
the  writer  met  with  a  pamphlet  which,  in  his1 

1 11     r*r»-» r»*-«  ¥     V.......   -    .  _   *1  _  »  __  I  . 


judgment,  hare  a  close  resemblance  to  the  style 
and  composition  of  Junius,  It  was  referred."  as 
well  to  some  friends,  as  to  other  gentlemen  of 
impartialityand  judgment:  and  the  unhesitating 
opinion  of  all  being,  that  the  pamphlet  ami  the 
letters  of  Junius  were  bv  the  same  hand,  it  is 

now  submitted  to  the  public  

"This  letter  was  written,  if  not  by  a  sohVer, 
at  nil  events  hi/  a  person  u-ell  skilled  in  Jiiilitary 
cj]fi>r<.  In  style,  phraseology,  and  matter;  in 
sarcastic  irony,  bold  interrogatories  stinging 
sarcasm,  and  severe  personalities ;  in  frequent 
taunts  of  treachery,  desertion,  and  cowardicc.it 
so  closely  resembles  the  compositions  of  Junius, 
that  the  identity  of  their  authorship  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt.  Allusions  to  Lord  Towns- 
bend's  skill  in  caricature,  and  to  the  remarkable 
passages  in  his  dispatch  of  September  20,  1759, 
announcing  the  surrender  of  (Quebec,  'This  was 
the  satiation  of  tilings  when  I  was  told  that  I 
commanded."  and  4  the  Highlanders  took  to  their 
broadswords,"  frequently  occur  both  in  Junius 
and  in  this  letter.  Several  passages  in  it  evince 
also  that  strong  prejudice  against  the  Scotch, 
which  is  another  characteristic  of  Junius.-' 

Now  it  is  very  curious  to  sec  how  Mr. 
Smith  di  als  with  the  great  fart  that  this  letter 
•was  written  by  Juntas,  and  how  he  struggles 
to  make  it  the  production  of  Lord  Temple. 
He  of  course  does  not  notice  the  preliminary 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Simons  considers  it  as  the 
work  of  a  soldier,  or  of  a  person  veil  skilled 
in  military  ojairs,  because  neither  of  these 
characters  are  applicable  to  Lord  Temple; 
but  he  endeavours  to  draw  an  argument 
from  the  following  anecdote,  which  was  re* 
luted  by  Thomas  Grcnvillc  to  Lord  Mahon, 
to  whom  we  owe  its  publication.* 


In  order  to  connect  Lord  Temple  with 
Wolfe,  so  as  to  assign  a  motive  for  attacking 
Tow  nshend,  he  says  that  Wolfo  owed  his 
appointment  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple, 
principally,  it  is  believed,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  latter;  and  he  adds,  that  the 
yreat  interest  taken  in  the  fate  of  Wolfe  by 
Lord  Tun  pie  is  traditionally  knencn  by  t/u$ 
preceding  anecdote.  Without  deigning  bo 
notice  the  impotence  of  this  last  observation, 
wo  may  ask  Mr.  Smith  on  what  authority 
it  is  that  he  states  that  Wolfe's  appointment 
was  made  by  Lord  Temple  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  who  the  individual  or  the 
individuals  are  who  believe  that  the  appoint- 
merit  was  made  principally  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  tho  former  1  We  presume 
that  Mr.  Smith  has  no  authority  for  the  first 
statement,  and  that  he  is  the  individual  who 
believes  tho  second.  That  Wolfe  owed  his 
appointtnetit  to  Mr.  Pitt  alone,  is  obvious 
from  the  anecdote  so  well  related  by  Lord 
Mahon  ;  but  if  this  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  tact,  we  can  place  it  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  following  quotation  from  Walpole's 
Memoirs  of  George  II. — 44  Considering  that 
our  ancient  officers  had  grown  old  on  a  very 
small  portion  of  experience,  which  by  no 
means  compensated  for  the  decay  of  fire  and 
vigour,  it  was  Mr.  rilt'i  practice'  to  trust  his 
plans  to  the  alertness  and  hopes  of  younger 
men.  This  appeared  particularly  iii  the  no- 
mination of  Wolfo  for  the  enterprise  on 
Quebec.  Ambition,  industry,  passion  for 
the  service,  were  conspicuous  in  him.  lie 
seemed  to  breathe  for  nothing  but  fame,  and 


14  A  slight  incident  connected  with  these  times 
is  recorded  by  tradition,  and  affords  a  striking 
proof  how  much  a  fault  of  manner  may  obscure 
and  disparage  high  excellence ^of  mind.    After  Wll„  wmcn 

V\  olie  s  nppomtment.  and  on  the  day  preceding  give  it  in  the  words  of  Professor  Plavfair,  who  had 
his  embarkation  for  America.  Pitt,  desirous  of  j  it  from  Professor  Robison  himself,  who  was  tutor 
giving  his  last  verbal  instructions,  invited  him  j  to  Lieutenant  Knowles.  the  Admiral's  son,  though 
to  dinner.  Lrd  Temple  being  the  only  other  afterwards  rated  as  a  Midshipman  in  the  Royal 
guest.  As  the  evening  advanced,  Wolfe,  heated  William..   "  Professor  Robison  happened  to  be  on 


•  As  a  counterpart  to  this  disagreeable,  though  inter- 
esting story,  we  are  constrained  to  lay  before  our 
readers  another  anecdote  of  this  illustrious  General, 
with  which  they  will  more  deeply  sympathize.  We 


perhaps  by  his  own  aspiring  thoughts,  and  the 
unwonted  society  of  statesmen,  broke  forth  into 
a  strain  of  gasconade  and  bravado.  He  dicw 
his  sword,  he  rapped  the  table  with  it,  he 
flourished  it  round  the  room,  he  talked  of  the 
mighty  things  which  that  sword  was  to  achieve 
Tho  two  ministers  sat  aghast  at  an  exhibition 
so  unusual  from  any  man  of  real  sense  and  real 
spirit.  And  when  at  last  Wolfe  bad  taken  his 
leave,  and  his  Carriage  was  heard  to  roll  from 
the  door,  I'itt  teemed  for  the  moment  shaken  in 
the  high  opinion  which  his  deliberate  judgment 
had  furmod  of  Wolfe  :  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
arms,  and  exclaimed  to  Lord  Temple,  'Good 
God!  that  I  should  have  entrusted  the  fato  of 


•  Uitl.  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  228. 


duly  in  the  boat  in  which  General  Wolfe  went  to 
visit  some  of  his  posts,  the  night  before  the  battle, 
which  was  expected  to  lie  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  The  evening  was  fine,  and  the  scene, 
considering  the  work  they  were  engaged  in,  suffi- 
ciently impressive,  Asthey  rowed  along,  the  General, 
with  much  feeling,  repealed  nearly  the  whole  oi 
Gray's  Klegy  (which  had  appeared  not  long  before, 
and  was  yet  but  little  known)  to  an  officer  who  sat 
with  him  in  the  stern  of  the  boat ;  adding  as  he  con- 
cluded, that  •  hi  icoutd  prefer  being  the  author  if  that 
j>ottn  to  the  gloryof  brattug  the  Frenrh  to-mnrrow.'1 " 
—Biographical  Account  of  the  late  Professor  Robison, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Trantaetion$,  vol.  vii  p.  499.  Edin- 
burgh, JS15.  This  anecdote  is  told  less  correctly, 
though  more  beautifully,  by  Lord  Mahon,  whoseema 
to  have  taken  it  from  Grahame's  History  of  the 
United  States.  See  his  Hi*,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
243,  244. 
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lost  no  moment  in  qualifying  himself  to  I  Macphorson,)  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
compass  his  object.    He  had  studied  for  this  ministry.     As  Lord  Chief  Justin,  Lord 

Camden  had  declared,  in  the  affair  of  general 


lpass  his  object. 

Surposo,  and  wrote  well.  Presumption  in 
imself  was  necessary  to  such  a  character, 
and  he  had  it.  He  was  formed  to  erectile  the 
desiffiis  of  such  a  Master  as  Pitt." 

Feeling  his  inability  to  connect  the  name 
of  Temple  with  the  authorship  of  the  attack 
upon  Lord  Townshend,  Mr.  Smith  may  be 
considered  as  abandoning  this  hopeless  task, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  reason,  he  thus 
appeals  to  his  imagination: — 

"  The  want  of  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
General  Townshend,  of  the  merits  of  Wolfe,  and 
that  peculiar  feature  of  Lord  Temple's  cha- 
racter, which  always  induced  him  to  adopt  and 
resent  the  quarrels  of  those  whom  he  had  loved 


warrants,  that  an  hour's  loss  of  liberty 
to  an  Englishman  was  inestimable ;  while, 
in  speaking  of  the  suspension  of  the  law 
in  1766,  for  preventing  the  exportation 
of  corn,  he  alleged  that  the  suspension 
teas  only  a  forty  days'  tyranny  at  the  uuUide. 
Lord  temple  irritated  Lord  Camden  by 
placing  these  two  statements  in  contrast, 
and  in  revenge  for  the  insult,  Lord  Camden 
«  drew  a  character  of  Lord  Temple  hypothe- 
tical^*," and  concluded,  that  if  the  character 
he  described  applied  to  any  person,  "  it 
must  be  to  one  of  the  narrowest,  most 
vindictive,  and  most  perfidious  of  human 

resflli  nit;  iiuarruis  ui  ihushj  nuviu  nu  nun  iu>™  »  *.  e    t> ■  r  „ 

or  protected,  would  account  for  the  attack  upon  bemgs."    Under  the  signature  of  W™** 


Townshend,  in  the  letter  to  a  brigadier-general 
added,  perhaps,  to  some  other  real  or  fancied 
provocation,  of  which  it  would  now  ben  hope- 
less task  to  endeavour  to  ascortain  the  cause. 
It  is  not  a  very  improbable  conjecture  that 
Townshend"  s  well-known  character  for  carica- 
ture might  have  been  exercised  at  the  expense  of 
Lord  Temple,  whoso  tall  and  awkward  figure 
■would  have  afforded  him  ample  opportunity  for 
ridicule." 

After  this  discussion,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  our  readers  will  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  Lord  Temple  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Letter  to  a  Brigadier-General.   He  was, 
in  no  sense  of  tho  words,  the  friend  or  patron 
of  Wolfe,  to  induce  him  to  become  his  de- 
fender,   lie  was  not  a  soldior  or  a  military 
student,  to  qualify  him  to  write  such  a  letter ; 
and,  like  Junius,  he  had  not  served  under 
one  of  tho  Townshends,  and  had  not  been 
40  times  promised  to  be  served  by  the  other. 
In  excluding  Temple  from  the  honour  of 
writing  the  letter  under  our  consideration, 
wc  exclude,  on  the  same  prounds,  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  who  was  at  tho  tirno  only  20  years 
of  age,  and  could  have  no  motive  whatever 
for  writing  it,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the 
talent  and  maturity  of  intellect  which  such 
a  production  demanded.*    Macleane,  who 
was  the  friend  of  Wolfe, — who  shared  his 
glory  at  the  siege  of  Quebec, — and  who  had 
served  under  Townshend,  is  the  only  person 
that  has  yet  been  named  who  was  in  the 
position  to  have  written  the  Letter  to  a 
Brigadier-General, —  the    first  production, 
doubtless,  of  Junius. 

Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  connect  Temple 
with  J  unius,  by  means  of  an  angry  quarrel 
which  Junius  "had   with  Sccevola,  (James 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  officer  who  wrote 
the  refutation  of  this  letter,  which  was  published  also 
in  1700,  declares  that  the  author  of  the  letter  "surely 
must  h«t  have  been  in  England."  Macleane  had  not 
returned  from  America. 


Junius,  in  a  letter  dated  23d  A-pril  176S, 
thus  attacks  the  ministry  and  Lord  Cam- 
den : — 

«  if  I  were  to  characterize  tho  present  min- 
istry from  any  single  virtue  which  shines  pre- 
dominant in  "their  administration.  I  should  fix 
upon  duplicity  as  the  proper  word  to  express  it. 
I  would  not  here  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
by  this  mean  only  the  little  sneaking  quality, 
commonly  called  double-dealing,  which  every 
pettifogging  rascal  may  attain  to,  but  that  real 
duplicity  of  charrcter  which  our  minister*  have 
assumed  to  themselves,  by  which  eve.y  member 
of  their  bodv  acts  in  two  distinct  capacities,  and, 
Janus  like,  bears  two  faces  and  two  tongue", 
each  of  which  may  give  the  lie  to  the  other 
without  danger  to  his  reputation.  This  is  tho 
present  Catholic  political  faith,  which,  unless  a 
man  believes,  he  shall  not  get  a  place  ;  and  if 
people  would  attend  to  this,  they  would  be  ablo 
to  account  for  many  of  our  great  men's  actions, 
which  are  unaccountable  any  other  way. 

'•  By  this  rule,  a.  man  may  say,  a*  a  Judge, 
that  the  loan  of  Englishman's  liberty  for  21  hours 
only  is  grievous  beyond  estimation  J  and  then, 
as  a  minister,  declare  that  forty  days  tyranny  i$ 
a  trifling  burthen,  which  any  Englishman  may 
tewr." 

Many  months  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Smith 
remarks,  these  words  were  repeated  by  a 
writer  in  the,  Public  Advertiser,  under  the 
signature  of  Scavola,  who  undertook  the 
defence  of  Lord  Camden  in  opposition  to 
Junius.  Junius  was  unusually  exoitod  by 
this  attempt  to  represent  him  as  Lord  Cam- 
den's enemy,  and  in  a  private  note  to 
Wood  fall*  ho  thus  ceals  with  his  anony- 
mous opponent : —  . 

"  Scajvola  I  see  is  determined  to  make  me  an 
enemy  to  Lord  Camden.  If  it  bo  not  wilful 
malice,  I  beg  you  will  signify  to  him,  that  when 
I  originally  mentioned  Lord  Camden's  declara- 
tion about  the  corn-bill,  it  was  without  any  view 


•  WoodfalCi  Junius,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  December  0, 1771. 
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of  discussing  that  doctrine,  and  only  as  an  in- 
stance of  a  singular  opinion  maintained  by  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  integrity.  Such  an 
instance  was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  my  letter. 
[  think  lie  has  in  effect  injured  the  man  whom 
ho  meant  to  defend." 

In  a  recent  note  to  Woodfall,  written 
five  days  afterwards,  accompanying  the  let- 
ter of  Philo-Junius  to  Scrcvola,  he  adds, — 

"  I  should  not  trouble  you  or  myself  about 
that  blockhead  Scicvola,  but  that  his  absurd 
fiction  of  my  being  Lord  Camden's  enemu  has 
done  hat m.  Every  fool  can  do  mischief,  there- 
fore signify  to  him  what  I  said." 

And  in  a  third  note,  dated  December 
17th,  he  say  a  to  Wood/all,— 

"  Say  to-morrow,  4  We  are  desired  to  inform 
Swevofa  that  his  private  note  was  received  with 
the  most  profound  indifference  and  contempt.' 
I  see  his  design.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  has 
been  long  labouring  to  detach  Camden.  This 
Scajvola  is  the  wretchedest  of  all  fools  and 
dirty  knaves !"' 

It  is  obvious  from  these  quotations  that 
Junius  felt  deeply  the  attack  of  Scwvola, 
and  felt  it  the  more  deeply  because  he  him- 
self was  in  the  wrong,  and  acting  in  bad 
faith.  In  the  letter  of  Bifrons,  of  which  we 
have  given  literatim  the  first  paragraph,  he 
charges  Lord  Camden  with  duplicity,  by  j 
quoting  I/ord  Temple's  contrast  of  the  two 
opinions  given  by  Lord  Camden — a  duplicity 
which  he  characterizes  at  the  end  of  his  let- 
for  as  a  "stale  legerdemain  by  which  a  man  ( 
dexterous  at  the  art,  may  play  his  two 
characters  like  cups  and  balls — speak,  write, 
read,  He,  promise,  swear,  and  you  can  never 
catch  him  till  the  box  drop  out  of  his  hand." 
Scujvola  justly  and  ably  takes  advantage  of 
this  virtual  attack  upon  Camden ;  and  Ju- 
nius finding  that  his  cause  has  thus  been  in- 
jured, exhausts  his  epithets  of  scurrility  up- 
on Scavola,  and  basely  attempts,  by  the 
merest  quibble,  to  shew  that  he  did  not  at- 
tack Lord  Camden.  In  this  opinion  w  e  have 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Smith: — "There  is 
certainly,"  says  he,  "not  anything  very 
foolish  or  very  knavish  in  the  letters  of 
Sejevola.and  nothing  which  apparently  could 
warrant  the  very  harsh  terni9  applied  to  him 
by  Junius  in  his  private  note  to  Woodfall, 
unless,  indeed,  as  I  believe,  that  the  asser- 
tions of  Scsevola  approached  too  near  the 
real  truth  of  the  case,  and  that  Junius  was 
not,  at  any  time,  so  near  being  unmasked  as 
by  this  wretched  fool  and  dirty  knave,  Sc.u- 
vola,  who  had  the  unpardonable  temerity 
to  accuse  Lord  Temple  of  being  the  Patron 
of  Junius,  and  William  Gerard  Hamilton 
the  writer."   The  opinion  of  Scarvola  that 


Temple  was  the  Patron  of  Junius,  was 
maintained  by  Sir  John  Macpherson  under 
the  signature  of  Poetikastos,  and  by  another 
anonymous  writer  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
The  Brotherhood  of  Stowe. 

In  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  a  very 
intimate  correspondence  and  interchange  of 
communication  was  kept  up  between  Mr. 
Calcraft,  I^ord  and  Lady  Chatham,  and  Lord 
Temple,  but  not  one  of  Mr.  Calcraft's  let- 
ters, at  this  period,  to  Lord  Temple  ha*  been 
preserved  among  the  GrenviUe  papers.  Mr. 
Smith  has  ingeniously  availed  hirnstlf  of  this 
correspondence  in  support  of  his  theory. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Chatham, 
Lord  Granby  had  voted  for  the  expulsion  of 
Wilkes,  in  May  1769,  and  it  is  well  known 
regretted  the  vote  which  he  gave,  and  was 
disposed  to  resign.  Previous  to  the  expul- 
sion of  Wilkes,  Junius  knew  all  that  was 
going  on  between  these  partios.  He  wrote 
to  Woodfall  that  Lord  Granby  was  already 
stoppered,  and  he  enclosed,  for  instant  pub- 
lication, a  letter  to  Lord  Granby,  under  the 
signature  of  Yora  Keal  Friend,  and  dated 
0th  May,  in  which  he  calls  upon  him  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  of  "recovering  the  public  es- 
teem." Although  this  remonstrance  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  Lord  Granby,  yet  he 
was  so  far  shaken  by  it  as  to  listen  to  the 
frequent  attempts  of  Lord  Chatham  and 
Lord  Temple  to  detach  him  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  induce  him  to  resign  his  em- 
ployments and  join  the  opposition.  On  the 
8th*  May,  1770,  Lord  Chatham  says  to  Cal- 
craft, that  "the  expectation  of  the  publio 
was  never  more  fixed  upon  two  great  men 
than  upon  the  Marquis  of  Granbv  and  Lord 
Camden."  In  Calcraft's  reply  he  informs 
Lord  Chatham  that  Lord  Granby  seems 
very  properly  disposed.  On  the  17th 
January  Ixird"  Temple  tells  Lord  Chatham 
that  he  had  that  instant  returned  from  Cal- 
craft's— that  Lord  Granby  was  there — that 
tho  King  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  been 
on  their  knees  to  Lord  Granby  not  to  resign 
— that  he  was  inflexible  as  to  that,  but  yield- 
ed for  24  hours — and  that  it  was  with  Cal- 
craft's and  his  (Lord  T.'s)  wish  that  Lord 
Chatham  should  take  the  trouble  of  w  riting, 
either  to  Lord  Granby  himself  or  to  Calcraft, 
his  opinion  and  warm  desire  "that  his  Lord- 
ship (Lord  G.)  may,  to-morrow  morning,  go 
to  the  Queen's  house,  desire  to  see  the  King, 
and  carry  into  execution  what  had  been  so 
much  bettor  done  yesterday."  Temple 
adds,  "The  ministry  live  upon  momenta. 
 Heaven  and  earth  are  in  motion." 

Lord  Chatham  replies  on  the  same  day, 
in  language  and  sentiment  so  singularly  like 
those  in  Juuius's  letter  of  "Yock  Keaj. 
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Friend,"  that  wo  must  give  our  readers  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  and  admiring 
them. 

"I  write,''  say*  Lord  Chatham,  "without  a 
mind,  to  tell  you  that  ray  solicitude  is  extreme 
and  full  of  tho  moat  real  pain  till  I  hear  that 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  has  carried  into  execu- 
tion a  resolution  worthy  of  himself,  and  that 
will  fix  for  ever  the  dignity  of  his  future  puhlic 
life,  and  go  further  than  any  other  thing  to 
awaken  the  king  into  a  just  sense  of  this  peril- 
ous moment.  I  honour  to  veneration  the  un- 
skaken  determination  of  the  Marquis's  mind ; 
but  I  own,  I  grieve  that  generosity  of  nature 
has  melted  him  enough  to  grant  twenty-four 
hours'  respite  to  a  minister's  entreaties,  to  be 
numbered  with  whom  (though  but  for  a  day 
longer)  may  bo  essentially  useful  to  him.  but 
must  l>e  irksome,  and  may  be  dangerous,  in 
various  constructions,  to  the  Marquis,  on  whom 
overv  eye  is  fixed. 

"  I  feel  how  infinitely  too  much  I  presume  on 
his  Lordships  indulgence  to  me,  when  I  venture 
to  request  him,  with  tho  most  earnest  and  faith- 
ful entreaties,  not  to  suffer  his  noble  nature  to 
be  led  into  the  snares  of  delay,  or  give  to  his 
enemies  (if  he  can  have  one)  a  handle  to  lessen 
the  lustre  of  his  proceeding,  and  ascribe  (though 
unjustly)  a  reluctant  hesitation  to  an  act  of  the 
most  manly  and  noble  decision.  Full  as  my 
heart  is 
of  Lord 
will,  throu 


same  language,  and  breaking  up  the  minis- 
try by  detaching  from  it  Lord  Gran  by.  Mr. 
Smith  has  done  good  service  on  this  occa- 
sion in  marshalling  all  the  incidents  of  this 
combination  ;  but  "admitting  all  his  fac  ts,  wo 
cannot  admit  his  conclusion,  that  Temple 
was  Junius.  lie  has  proved  only  what  wo 
think  a  valuable  truth,  that  Junius,  tho 
political  adventurer,  was  tho  auxiliary  if  not 
tho  tool  of  tho  Grenvillo  party,  receiving  all 
his  information  from  them,  and  giving  them 
all  his  wit  and  cloquenco  in  return. 

The  samo  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
the  united  proceedings  of  Junius  and  tho 
Grenvillites  on  the  Remonstrance  and  Peti- 
tion of  (he  Lord  Mayor  and  City  of  London 
to  the  King,  calling  upon  him  to  dissolve 
parliament  and  remove  the  evil  ministers 
for  ever  from  his  councils.  The  triumvirate 
write  on  the  subject  in  the  same  style  a3 
Junius.  Tho  proposal  of  Lord  Chatham,  to 
go  to  the  hall  to  support  the  Westminster 
Remonstrance,  is  mentioned  in  Caleraft's 
letter  to  Temple,  dated  Sunday,  March  ISth, 
1770;  and,  in  Junius's  private  letter  to 
Woodfall,  of  tho  very  same  date,  similarly, 
written,  he  announces  the  samo  fact !  It  is 
of  tho  kingdom's  extreme  danger  and !  impossible  that  there  could  have  been  an  im- 
Cranby's  true  honour  and  dignity,  I  mediate  communication  between  these  op- 
mgh  you,  venture  to  advise  and  almost  |  ponents  of  tho  government.    Upon  the  sub- 


to  coniuro  his  Lordship  to  cut  at  onco  the  cob 
web-pleas  for  time,  urged  by  a  hard-pressed 
minister,  to  whom  moments  may  be  safety.  My 
most  respectful  and  warmly  affectionate  advice 


ject  of  the  Remonstrance,  Junius  writes  two 
public  letters,  dated  19th  March  and  3d 
April.    Mr.  Smith  informs  us  that  ho  has 


TTZ  ;  ,  ZT,"  7  Euw"on»»  ■•UT,«*  found  among  Lord  Temple's  papers  a  docu- 

thereforc  is,  that  Lord  Granby  should  demand  |        .     ,  ,     *       .r,r  ' 

ment  which  he  thinks  certainly  connected 

with  tho  composition  of  these  two  letters. 
This  document  is  a  printed  copy  of  tho 
Remonstrance  and  Censure,  cut  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  carefully  pasted  up- 
on a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper, 
and  indorsed  with  its  title  in  Ix>rd  Temple's 
handwriting.  Many  of  the  leading  passages 
are  underlined  as  capitals  and  italics  by 
Ix>rd  Temple,  and  "  these  particular  passages 
contain  tho  points  and  some  of  the  same  ex- 
pressions to  be  found  in  the  two  letters  of 


an  audience  at  the  Queen's  House  to-morrow, 
and  there  and  then  absolutely  and  finally  re- 
sign the  ordnance  and  the  command  of  the 
army.'* 

Before  Mr.  Calcraft  had  received  this  let- 
ter, he  writes  to  Lord  Chatham  another,f 
telling  him  that  Lord  Granby  had  been  with 
him,  and  "  that,  at  the  most  pressing  request 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  used  every 
argument  to  persuade  him  against  resigna- 
tion, he  has  postponed  waiting  on  the  king 
till  Wednesday,  when  he  remains  determined 
to  resign  the  army  and  ordnance.'*  Lord 
Granby  accordingly  resigned  these  offices  on 
tho  17th  of  January  1770. 

We.  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  affair 
of  Lord  Granby's,  as  it  connects  Junius  in 
a  very  decided  manner  with  the  Grcnville 
brotherhood.  Junius  in  his  secret  sphere, 
and  the  Grenvillites  with  Lord  Chatham  in 
their  more  open  combination,  are  in  obvious 
communication,  confessing  the  same  object, 
using  the  samo  arguments  if  not  tho  very 


Junius,"  already  mentioned.  Within  the 
same  paper  were  extracts  from  Locke's 
Essay  on  Civil  Government,  which  appear  to 
Mr.  Smith  to  contain  tho  germs  of  some 
passages  in  J unius's  letter  of  tho  1 9th  March. 
Mr.  Smith  mentions  other  two  rcmarkablo 
coincidences  between  the  opinions  and  in- 
formation of  the  triumvirate  and  of  Junius. 
All  these  parties  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Press  Warrants ;  and  no  sooner  does  Cal- 
craft, on  the  11th  November,  announce  to 
Lord  Temple  the  fact,  that  great  consterna- 
tion teas  occasioned  among  the  ministers  by 
Lord  Mansfield's  suddenly  resigning  the 
*  i:  Chatham  Correspondence."  Vol.  iii.  pp.  392  I  0ffico  cf  Speaker  »n  the  House  of  Ix>rds. 
393. 

t  These  three  letters  are  all  written  1 
and  twelve  o'clock  at  night  of  the  15th. 


between  eight  than  Junius  ou  th«  vcrY  next  **7i  Novem- 
th.  I  ber  12,  communicates  to  Woodfall  the 
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fact,  that  by  this  resignation  Lord  Mansfield 
has  thrown  Utc  ministry  into  confusion! 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  weight  in  this  contro- 
versy, that  George  Grenville,  who  had  long 
been  in  delicate  health,  and  for  some  time 
in  a  dangerous  state,  died  on  the  13th  No- 
vember.   There  had  been  a  strong  attach- 
ment, both  personal  and  political,  between 
him  and   Lord  Temple,  who  is   said  to 
have  felt  severely  tho  death  of  his  brother. 
Now  it  is  a  remarkablo  circumstance,  that 
Junius  was  never  more  active  than  in 
November  and  December   1770.      "  He 
published,"  says  a  w  ritterin  the  Athemeum, 
"  a  letter  the  very  day  after  George  Gren- 
ville's  death,  the  11th  ;  and  then  on  the 
19th  and  24th  of  November  ;  and  on  the 
8th,  13th,  14th,  17th,  20th,  and  24th  De- 
cember.   So  savs  Dr.  Good — to  which  Mr. 
Smith  adds  the  letters  of  Philelcutherus 
Anglicanus  on  the  loth,  22d,  and  29th  of 
December,  and  5th  of  January  ;"  and  from 
these  facts  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that 
Lord  Temple,  under  such  circumstances  of 
family  distress,  could  not  have  time  or  heart 
to  OOUQpOSG  these  various  productions.  Mr. 
Smith  has  candidly  admitted,  that  *'  on 
these  dates  may  be  grounded  an  objection 
to  the  theory  of  Lord  Temple's  authorship," 
and  he  has  endeavoured  by  various  argu- 
ments, the  force  of  which  we  cannot  admit, 
to  weaken  the  force  of  this  objection.  In 
this  opinion  we  follow  the  writer  in  the 
Athemeum*  aud  we  are  persuaded  that 
there  are  few  students  of  the  Junius  contro- 
versy who  will  adopt  the  sentiments  to 
which  the  necessity  of  Mr.  Smith's  theory 
has  compelled  him  to  give  utterance. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
Mr.  Smith  throughout  the  numerous  com- 
parisons which  he  ha-s  so  admirably  instituted 
between  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of 
Junius,  and  those  of  the  three  statesmen  to 
whom  we  have  so  frequently  referred.  The 
connexion  between  Junius  and  these  parties 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  we  arc  firmly 
persuaded  that  every  reader  who  has  no 
theory  to  support  will  adopt  our  opinion 
that  Lord  Temple  was  not  the  representa- 
tive but  the  patron  of  Junius. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Smith 
has  himself  furnished  us  with  somo  very 
valuable  facts.  Mr.  Daniel  Wray,  a  deputy- 
teller  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  a  position 
to  obtain  authentic  information  on  the 
political  topics  of  tho  day,  informs  Lord 
Hardwicke,  "  that  the  divisions  aro  great 
in  the  besiegers'  camp,  particularly  between 
Lord  Temple  and  Camden  about  the  autlior 
of  Junius'*  Letters."    Upon  this  passsage, 
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quoted  in  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Wray  *  Mr. 
George  Hardinge,  senior  Justice  of  the 
counties  of  Brecon,  &c,  and  the  author  of 
the  Memoir,  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  These  words  are  of  no  trivial  import,  and 
they  wonderfully  confirm  a  passage  in  a  con- 
versation between  Lord  Camden  and  me.  He 
told  me  that  many  things  in  Junius  convinced 
him  that  the  material*  irere  prtrnjited  hi  Karl 
Temple,  and  he  mentioned  in  particular  a  con- 
fidential statement  which  had  been  made  in 
private  between  Lord  Chatham.  Lord  Temple, 
and  Lord  Camden,  which,  from  the  nature  of  it, 
could  otdy  have  been  disclosed  by  Lord  Temple, 
through  Junius,  to  the  public." 

And  in  another  placcf  Mr.  Hardinge 
further  says  : — 

"  I  know  enough  of  Junius  to  know  that  he 
was  of  Lord  Temple's  school,  and  that  he  wrote 
that  paper  from  bints  or  materials  prompted  by 
him.  ho  far  he  was  betrayed  in  one  of  the 
letters  to  the  first  Lord  Camden,  for  in  that 
letter  he  touched  upon  a  fact,  known  only  to 
three  persons,  Ix>rd»  Chatham,  Camden,  and 
Temple.  The  latter,  during  almost  the  whole 
period  of  the  Jumuses,  was  bitter  against  the 
two  former  ;  and  so  was  Junius,  though  with 
an  air  of  guard  and  candour. 

"  Lord  Temple  had  not  eloquence  or  parts 
enongh  to  have  written  Junius  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  ho  knew  the  author." 

In  support  of  Mr.  Justice  Hardingo's 
opinion,  we  may  fairly  quote  the  saying  of 
Junius  to  Wilkes,  in  his  letter  of  the  7th 
September,  1773,  "  that  ho  would  be  glad 
to  mortify  these  contemptible  creatures  who 
call  themselves  noblemen,  whose  worthless 
importance  depends  entirely  upon  their  in- 
fluence over  boroughs." 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  his  dissertation, 
Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  institute  an  elaborate 
comparison  between  tho  letters  of  Junius 
and  the  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  other  wri- 
tings of  Lord  Temple ;  but  in  the  performance 
of  this  task  he  has  ascribed  to  Lord  Temple 
productions  of  various  kinds  to  which  his 
name  was  not  attached,  and  which,  as  has 
been  well  shewn  by  the  writer  in  the 
AtJiencFum,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
were  not  written  by  himself.  Conceding, 
however,  to  our  author  all  the  advantages 
which  he  may  derive  from  such  an  extended 
comparison,  wo  cannot  see  that  there  is  such 
a  resemblance  as  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  Temple  was  Junius.  "United  in  senti- 
ment and  in  purpose,  pleading  the  same 
cause  and  denouncing  tho  same  adversaries, 
aud  perchance  in  mutual  communication, 

•  In  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  '22,  1772.  See  "  NichoPi 
Illustrations  of  Literary  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

t  ■  Hardinge's  Miscellaneous  Works.''  3  vols. 
8vo.   Nichofe,  1818. 
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because,  with  any  other  amanuensis,  Junius 
would  not  have  been  the  depositary  of  his 
own  secret.  Admitting  that  the  hand  is 
one  acquired  fur  the  purpose  of  disguise,  we 
are  constrained  for  various  reasons  to  believe 
it  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Junius  himself. 
Wc  cannot  conceive  it  possible  than  an 
author  placed  in  the  position  of  Junius,  and 
suddenly  called  upon  to  write  to  his  printer, 
could  have  his  wife  always  at  his  command ; 
nor  can  wc  conceive  how  urgent  business 
could  be  carried  on,  when  the  hand  of  tho 


nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  ex- 
presaions  of  the  one  should  resemble  those 
of  the  other.  Junius  might  borrow  from 
Temple,  and  Temple  from  Junius,  in  the 
same  manner  as  expressions  have  been  indi- 
cated in  tho  letters  of  Chatham,  Chesterfield, 
and  others,  which  induced  ingenious  men  to 
regard  them  as  the  representatives  of  Junius. 
But  even  if  such  expressions  and  sentiments 
had  been  more  numerous  and  striking  than 
they  are,  we  never  could  have  admitted 
them  as  proofs  of  equal  genius  and  intellect. 
Nowhere  do  wc  find  in  tho  works  of  Temple  j  master  is  paralyzed  by  the  fear  of*  detection, 
the  mental  power  of  Junius — nowhere  his  Why  should  Junius  have  taken  such  means 
eloquence — nowhere  his  acrimonious  invec- ,  of  concealment  when  he  wrote  his  first  letter 
tives — nowhere  that  versatility  of  tafenl  in  to  the  Public  Advertiser?  At  a  much  later 
which  the  grave  is  combined  with  the  gay, ;  period  he  contemplated  making  himself 
and  the  frivolity  of  the  batiter  with  the  !  known  to  George  Grenville,  and  we  cannot 
severity  of  syllogism.  We  are  not  so  un-  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  from  1700 
reasonable  as  to  expect  in  the  ordinary  to  1774,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  he  had 
writings  of  any  claimant  to  be  Junius,  that  restrained  his  hand  from  its  duties,  and  in* 
force  of  eloquence  and  dialectic  power  which  flicted  upon  his  wife  the  obligation  to  dis- 
burst  forth  with  volcanic  energy  from  the  charge  them.  Hut  even  if  we  admitted  the 
depth  of  a  soul  stirred  up  by  the  greatness  1  complicity  of  Lady  Temple  with  Junius,  wo 
of  its  cause,  and  that  sharp  yet  polished  in-  must  protest  against  the  attempt  of  Mr. 
vective  in  which  au  anonymous  writer  alone  Smith,  to  strengthen  his  argument  by  in- 
oan  indulge,  and  which  carries  the  arrows  volving  her  in  the  disgrace  of  being  the 
which  it  tips  deep  into  the  bosom  of  its  author  of  an  indecent  poem.  In  carrying 
victim.  Lord  Temple  was  by  no  means  a  out  his  hostility  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
great  writer,  and  we  cannot  find  in  his  works  Junius  was  not  satisfied  with  the  bitter  and 
angthing  like  a  continuous  paragraph  at  all  witty  attack  upon  him,  which  appeared 
similar  to  any  in  Junius.  But  even  if  such  without  a  signature  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
paragraphs  were  found  they  might  remove  of  tho  23d  April  1761.  The  Duke,  whoso 
an  objection  to  a  theory  without  adding  to  name  was  Henry,  had  gone  to  the  opera- 
its  probability.  We  are  not  entitled  to  de-  house  with  Miss  Nancy  Parsons,*  a  lady 
mand  more  from  a  claimant  to  be  Junius  than  of  doubtful  character. — sat  the  w  hole  night 
that  mental  power  and  sharpened  wit,  and  !  by  her  side, — called  for  her  carriage  himself. 


vigour  of  expression,  which  appear  moro  or 
less  in  all  his  writings  ;  and  perhaps  even 
this  is  too  great  a  demand,  for  there  are 
letters  certainly  written  by  Junius  which 
are  not  Junian,  and  wnich  exhibit  so  little 
of  his  peculiar  talent  that  able  critics  have 
denied  that  they  were  his. 

Mr.  Smith  has  written  many  pages  on  the 
subject  of  the  hand-writing  of  Junius,  in 
order  to  shew  that  tho  letters  were  written 
by  Lady  Temple.  lie  considers  it  quite 
certain  that  the  style  of  writing  was  M  not 
the  undisguised  and  ordinary  hand  of  the 
writer,"  and  therefore  that  "  it  can  searcely 
bc  expected  that  the  handwriting  of  any  in- 
dividual should  now  be  discovered  that  will 
correspond  exactly  with  that  adopted  by 
Junius."  He  believes  it  to  have  been  a 
style  of  writing  acquired  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  these  and  other  anonymous  papers. 
As  Junius  distinctly  tells  Woodfall,  on  two 
occasions,  that  the  letter  had  been  copied, 
Mr.  Smith  naturally  infers  that  there  must 
have  been  an  amanuensis,  and  that  this 
amanuensis  must  have  been  Lady  Temple, 


and  "  led  her  to  it  through  a  crowd  of  the 
first  men  and  women  in  the  kingdom."  In 
the  letterabove  mentioned,  Junius  denounced 
this  proceeding  as  an  outrage  to  his  wife 
(who  was  present) — a  triumph  over  decency, 
and  an  insult  to  the  company  ;  and  he  seems 
about  the  same  time  to  have  written  the 
poem  of  Harry  and  Nan,  an  elegy  in  the 
mariner  of  Tibullus,  in  which  the  character 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  "  Thais'1''  are 
sufficiently  emblazoned.  We  have  read 
this  poem  in  the  original  MS.  in  tho  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  seems  to  have 
refused  to  publish  it.  It  is  a  clever  produc- 
tion, which  few  men  would  write,  and  which 
no  woman  would  read  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Smith 
gravely  sets  himself  to  shew  that  u  Harry 
and  Nan"  may  have  been  written  either  by 
Ix>rd  or  Lady  Temple  !  If  we  admit  the 
justness  of  his  reasoning,  we  confess  that 
Lady  Temple  has  a  better  claim  than  her 


*  She  married  Viscount  Maynard  in  1770.  The 
disgust  occasioned  bv  the  Duke's  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  is  communicated  to  George  Grenville  by 
Mr.  Whately,  in  a  letter  dated  28d  April. 
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husband  to  be  its  author  ;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  far  above  the  poetical 
capacity  either  of  Lord  Temple  or  his  wife. 
Like  the  letter  signed  Junia,  which  Junius 
wrote  in  an  evil  hour,  and  was  anxious  to 
suppress,  it  is  full  of  wit  and  talent  of  no 
common  kind.* 

Mr.  Smith  concludes  his  able  and  learned 
essay  with  the  following  candid  observa- 
tions : — 

"  It  will  I  fear  be  paid,  that  I  have  been  too 
prone  to  dwell  on  trilled,  and  to  magnify  them  ; 
that  in  the  many  and  various  instances  of  similari- 
ty of  phrases,  locutions,  and  peculiar  meanings 
affixed  to  words,  between  Junius  and  Lord  Tem- 
ple, 1  may  seem  to  have  exhibited  some  which 
arc  not  only  trivial  and  popular,  but  irrelevant 
and  inconclusive.  Without,  however,  attaching 
undue  importance  to  those  coincidences  which 
were  perhaps  often  accidental,  1  have  neverthe- 
less considered  it  my  duty  to  produce  every  par- 
ticle of  evidence  vaitat  quantum  :  and  the  more 
so,  because  other  theonei  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject have  been  supported  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  because  Huoh  evidence,  Blight  as  indeed  it 
U,  and  even  worthless  in  a  few  cases,  might 
from  its  frequency  or  other  peculiarities  add 
Bomo  little  weight  to  the  aggregate  of  circum- 
stantial proof.  I  may  also  plead  in  excuse  that 
all  the  more  important  topics  connected  with 
the  authorship  are  generally  known,  or  have 
been  well-nigh  exhausted  ;  and  besides  that  I 
am  strongly  impressed  with  the  notion  that  if 
ever  Junius  is  satisfactorily  identified,  it  will  be 
from  the  discovery  of  some  very  trifling  circum- 
stance, which  the  author  himself,  in  his  anxiety 
for  concealment,  had  possibly  overlooked. 

"  If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  my 
theory  to  ray  own  satisfaction,  it  is  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  actual  mathematical  de- 
monstration— for  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I 
should  not  he  quite  content  with  anything  short 
of  that  decided  proof  ;  but  it  is  my  firm  and 
deliberate  conviction,  that  if  Lord  Temple  were 
not  the  author  of  Junius,  then  the  author  has 
never  yet  been  publicly  named,  and  that  he  will 
still  remain  that  mysterious  Umbra  sine  No- 
mi. vj:,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  somo  more 
successful  inquirer." 

Although  wo  havo  on  various  points  ex- 
pressed a  difference  of  opinion  with  Mr. 
Smith,  wo  consider  his  Dissertation  as  a 
most  valuable  work,  and  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  Junius  controversy.  He 
has,  wo  think,  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Lord  Temple  and  the  Grenvillito  party  were 
the  patrons  and  allies  of  Junius,  and  in  this 
aspect  we  regard  the  three  letters  published 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Grcnvillo  papers, 
as  the  most  important  and  instructive  do- 
cuments which  bear  upon  the  identification 

»  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  utterly  incapable  of 
writing  either  of  these  clever  productions.    All  who 
knew  him  iwrsonally  have  declared  that  he'  was  a 
i  entirely  destitute  of  wit. 


of  their  author.    We  cannot  agree  with  the 

writer  in  the  Athenaeum,  that  Mr.  Smith's 
14  adduced  proofs  of  personal  and  political 
agreements,  sympathies,  and  so  forth,  are 
just  so  much  waste  paper,"  and  "  that  there 
was  as  general  an  agreement  and  sympathy 
between  Junius  and  other  fierce  opposition 
men,  as  between  Junius  and  Temple." 
What  agreement  and  sympathy  Junins  had 
with  11  other  fierce  opposition  men,  besides 
that  of  belonging  to  the  same  political  par- 
ty, we  do  not  know  ;  but  wo  know  thia, 
that  if  Lord  Temple  had  been  a  political 
writer  in  place  of  being  a  peer,  and  had  ex- 
hibited in  his  writings  that  talent,  eloquence, 
and  wit,  which  belong  to  Junius,  we  should 
have  been  disposed  to  adopt  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Smith.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Smith 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  history  of 
tho  time  of  Junius  ;  he  has  removed 
difficulties  by  which  other  inquirers  have 
been  embarrassed,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  if  Junius  is  ever  unearthed,  it  will  be 
with  the  aid  of  somo  of  tho  valuable  tools 
with  which  Mr.  Smith  has  supplied  us. 

As  it  is  not  probable  tliat  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  a  renewed  discussion  of  the 
Junius  question,  our  readers  will  naturally 
expect  from  us  some  information  on  the 
new  and  startling  claim  to  the  honours  of 
Junius  which  has  lately  been  made  by  an 
anonymous  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Jteview*  This  able  writer  has,  with  much 
ingenuity,  but  very  little  success,  transferred 
the  laurel  of  Junius  to  tho  brow  of  Thomas 
Lord  Lyttelton,  a  dissolute  youth  of  whom 
wo  know  almost  nothing,  and  whom  so- 
ciety seems  to  have  been  very  willing  to 
forget.  In  an  article  of  upwards  of  seven- 
ty pages,  our  author  has  exhausted  the  re- 
cords of  the  times,  as  well  as  his  own  ingo> 
nuity,  in  discovering  something  about  this 
forgotten  individual  ;  and  almost  all  the  in- 
formation on  which  he  relies  has  been  ob- 
tained from  tho  pages  of  a  work  universally 
condemned  as  a  shameless  forgery. 

George  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  was  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter,— an  eminent  politician, — a  poet  him- 
self, and  a  distinguished  patron  of  poets. 
His  only  son,  Thomas  Lyttelton,  born  on 
tho  30th  January  1744,  was  oducated  at 
Eton,  and  was  considered  a  boy  of  great 
partt  and  great  ambition.  He  was  at  Eton 
in  1758,  and  from  the  progress  which  he 
had  made  in  his  studies,  his  fathor  "  hoped 
all  that  a  parent's  heart  could  desire,  if  God 
gave  him  life,  and  he  continued  to  improve 
as  he  had  done  hitherto."    In  1759,  Lord 
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Lyttelton  wa3  delighted  with  the  promise 
of  the  opening  talents  of  his  son,  who  in  the 
summer  of  1759  accompanied  him  in  a  tour 
in  Scotland.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Wil- 
liam he  gives  the  following  notico  of  this 
tour : — "  I  passed  the  last  summer  most 
agreeably  in  a  tour  through  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland,  as  far  as  Inverary. 
The  weather  was  the  finest  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  and  1  had  as  great  honours  done  me 
by  the  nobility  and  the  principal  cities  in 
'Scotland,  as  if  I  had  been  a  First  Minister 
or  the  head  of  a  /action*    But  much  the 


abroad  during  the  whole  of  the  year  176 4, 
leading  a  life  of  dissipation  and  extrava- 
gance, and  waiting,  we  presume  till  the 
30th  of  January  1705,  when  he  was  to  come 
of  age  and  fulfil  his  engagement  with  Miss 
Warbnrton.*  The  match,  however,  was 
broken  off,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his 
father's  written  on  the  first  of  January  17t*>5. 
M  My  son  is  in  France,  where,  I  believe,  ho 
will  stay  till  the  beginning  of  April.  Ilis 
match  is*off.  If  you  will  ask  the  reason,  I 
can  give  it  you  in  no  better  words  than 
those  of  Kochefoueault,  who  says  that  vne 


greatest  pleasure  1  had  in  my  tour  was  from  1/feimiM  est  un  b^n>:Jice  qui  obligt  a  la  rc'si- 
the  company  of  my  son,  whom  I  carried jotow.11  In  another  letter  dated  March  11, 
along  with  me,  and  from  the  approbation ,  addressed  to  his  brother,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
(I  might  say  tho  admiration)  which  his |  in  wishing  him  joy  on  the  birth  of  a  son, 


figure,  behaviour,  and  parts,  drew  from  all  j laments  tho  dissipation,  extravagance,  and 
sorts  of  people  wherever  we  went.  Indeed ,  gaming  of  his  own  son  in  Italy,  consoling 
his  mother  has  given  him  her  don  de  plaisir,\  himself,  however,  with  tho  remark,  "  that  as 
and  he  joins  to  an  excellent  understanding '  it  appears  by  his  letters  that  there  is  a  great 
the  best  of  hearts,  and  more  discretion  and!  energy  and  force  in  his  understanding  ;  and 
judgment  than  ever  I  observed  in  any  young  j  as  his  faults  are  only  those  of  most  of  our 
man,  except  in  you'"f  young  travellers,  ho  hopes  his  return  to  Eng- 

Young  Lyttelton  continued  to  receive  the  land,  and  cool  reflection  on  the  mischief  of 
commendations  of  his  father,  and  of  all  who  his  past  follies,  will  enable  his  reason  to  get 
knew  him.    The  celebrated  Mrs.  Montague,  tho  better  of  any  recent  ill  habits  contract- 


of  whom  he  was  a  correspondent,  spoke  of 


ed  by  him  abroad,  and  that  the  natural 


him  in  the  warmest  terms.    She  describes  I  goodness  of  his  heart  will  give  a  right  turn 


to  the  vivacity  of  his  passions.  But  I  must 
not  tell  you,  adds  Lord  Lyttelton,  that 


him  as  "  a  charming  painter,''  his  views  of 
Scotland  appearing  as  tho  scenes  of  Salvator 

Rosa  would  do  were  they  copied  by  Claude  ; !  anxiety,  for  fear  it  should  happen  otherwise, 
and  in  mentioning  her  intention  to  visit  j  has  taken  away  much  of  the  pleasure  of  my 
Scotland,  she  says  that  she  does  not  expect  life  " 
more  pleasure  from  nature's  pencil  than  she' 
has  had  from  his  pen.J 

Thomas  Lyttelton  was  now  about  1 9.  and  a 
marriage  was  at  this  time  arranged  for  him 


In  the  Memoirs  of  his  father,  from  which 
theso  facts  are  taken,  we  do  not  find  auy 
farther  allusion  to  his  son,  but  it  appears 
from  his  own  poems  that,  at  a  juvenile  party 
with  Miss  Warburton,  a  lady  both  of  form-  given  at  Stowc  in  the  year  1765,  he  wrote 
ly  and  fortune;  but  as  tho  difficulty  of  j  some  verses  which  were  spoken  by  a  child 


making  settlements  till  he  was  «<f  age  made 
it  impossible  to  marry  before  that  time,  it 
was  therefore  proposed  by  his  uncle  that 
he  should  g<>  abroad  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
Sir  Kiclmrd  Lyttelton  liberally  provided  the 
expense  of  the  tour.  He  therefore  left  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1763,  and  his  father 
writes  from  Hagley  in  September  of  that 
year,  that  he  was  just  "  setting  out  from 
France  to  go  to  Italy,  and  I  hope  next  sum- 
mer to  cornc  to  him  at  Florence,  and  make 
with  him  tlio-tour  of  tho  Milanese  part  of 
Germany,  and  all  Switzerland,  by  the  end 
of  October." 

Young  Lyttelton  seems  to  have  remained 


*  Did  tho  Quarterly  Reviewer  omit  thin  passage 
from  his  quotation  lest  it  should  prove  that  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  or  Junius,  could  have  no  motive  lor  abus- 
ing the  Scotch  ' 

t  Memoirs,  kc,,  of  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  vol.  ii. 
p.  628. 

J  Mrs.  Montague's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  231. 
VOL.  XIX.— KO.  XX. Will.  N.  B. 


in  tho  character  of  Queen  Mab,  who  pre- 
sented them,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  to 

W  .....  .  i    .         i       -  ■  — , 

*  We  find  among  his  poems  an  htvtiation  to  Miit 
Warburton  written  probably  before  he  left  England. 

"  O  come,  thou  fairest  flower,  by  nature's  hand 
Made  not  to  bloom  unseen,  where  ardent  love 
Invites;  and  midst  the  love-inspiring  gloom 
Of  Ha(;llt'3  shades,  deign  tread  the  rural  haunts 
Of  universal  love  ;  for  there  he  dwells. 

Nor  Flora,  nor  the  nymphs  whom  gloomy  Dis 
Beheld  in  Enna's  grove,  and  instant  loved 
With  Thre  could  be  compared,  nor  could  their 
charms 

So  touch  the  heart,  or  raise  so  pure  a  flame." 

In  the  «ame  collection  we  find  another  poem 
entitled  TnTBSH  and  Mira,  an  ode  to  Miss 
War — t — n,  in  the  year  1763,  written  before  he  left 
England,  and  before  the  projected  match  with  that 
lady  was  broken  off.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
(llflerent  t-train  from  the  preceding  one,  and  proves 
that  it  was  not  among  the  "excesses  ot  continental 
life1'  that  young  Lyttelton  acquired  bis  licentious 

18 
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Earl  Temple.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  ob- 
serves that  theso  verses  "  pay  a  very  ele- 
gant compliment  to  the  political  abilities  of 
the  last  Earl  Temple,  exhorting  his  Lord- 
ship in  conclusion  to 

•  Haste  be  great, 
Rule  and  uphold  our  sinking  state.' " 

But  in  the  copy  of  the  poem  now  before  us, 
called  an  unfinished  fragment,  these  are  no 
such  lines.  The  polities  of  the  author,  how- 
ever, are  sufficiently  marked  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  : — 

"  By  magic  wheels  through  air  conveyed, 
I  come  from  Kew's  mysterious  shade, 
Where,  in  his  much-loved  olive  grove 
The  Thane  of  BiUe  lies  sick  with  love ! 
And  with  him  lurks  in  close  disguise 
The  goddess  with  a  thousand  eyes, 
Imperial  policy  of  late 
Yeli  ped  the  demon  of  debate, 
Of  loud  debate,  of  lawless  might, 
Of  tyrant  rule,  of  sovereign  right." 

From  this  period  it  is  difficult  to  follow 
the  movements  of  Thomas  Lyttelton. 
Though  sometimes  living  in  seclusion,  he 
was  occasionally  found  in  select  societies, 
particularly  at  the  parties  of  Mrs.  Carter, 
who  is  said  to  have  "admired  his  talents 
and  elegant  manners  as  much  as  she  detest- 
ed his  vices."  In  her  Memoirs,  written  by 
Mr.  Pennington,  wo  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  him : — 

"  With  great  abilities  generally  very  ill  ap- 
plied; with  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  which  he 
never  suffered  to  influence  his  conduct,  his  days 
were  mostly  passed  in  splendid  misery  ;  and  in 
the  painful  change  of  the  most  extravagant  gai- 
ety, with  the  deepest  despair.  The  delight, 
when  he  pleased,  of  tho  first  and  most  select  so- 
cieties, he  chose  to  pass  his  time,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  most  profligate  and  ahandoned  of 
both  sexes.  Solitude  was  to  him  the  most  in- 
supportable torment ;  and  to  banish  reflection 
he  new  to  company  whom  he  despised  and  ridi- 
culed. This  conduct  was  a  subject  of  bitter  re- 
gret both  to  his  father  and  all  his  friends." 


uncommonly  odious  and  profligate,  and  his 
life  a  grievous  course  of  mortification  to  his 
father."  * 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  history  of 
Mr.  Lyttelton  to  the  2\st  January  1769,  the 
date  of  .Junius's  first  letter  to  tho  Public 
Advertiser,  we  arc  anxious,  now  that  ho  is 
a  claimant  to  bo  Junius,  to  read  his  history 
in  the  next /our  years  during  which  Junius 
was  most  actively  engaged  in  those  intel- 
lectual and  engrossing  studies  in  which  ho 
must  necessarily  havo  been  engaged.  The# 
ingenious  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
with  all  his  means  of  information,  candidly 
confesses  that  "/or  a  period  of  three  years 
after  Mr.  Lyttelton  lost  his  sent — that  period 
during  which  Junius  wrote  his  acknowledged 
compositions — we  hardly  find  a  trace  of  him 
in  any  of  the  contemporary  li  tters  or  memoirs 
that  have  fallen  under  our  observation"  and 
he  subsequently  adds,  "  we  do  not  know  on 
what  terms  Thomas  Lyttelton  stood  with 
his  family  while  Junius  was  most  actively  en- 
gaged in  correspondence  with  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser ;  but  just  as  Junius  concluded  his 
great  work  \  Thomas  Lyttelton  returned  to 
his  fathers  house." 

On  this  event  Lord  Chatham  thus  con- 
gratulates Lord  Lyttelton,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  16,  1772:— 

w  The  sincere  satisfaction  T  feci  on  what  I  hear 
of  Mr.  Lyttclton's  return,  with  all  the  disposi- 
tions you  could  wixh,  will  not  allow  me  to  be 
silent  on  so  interesting  an  event.  Accept,  my 
dear  Lord,  my  felicitations  on  these  happy  Itegin- 
nings,  together  with  every  wish  that  this  opening 
of  light  may  ripen  into  the  perfect  day.  I  know 
what  it  is  (thank  (lod)  to  be  happy  hitherto  in 
my  children  *.  and  I  grieve  for  those  who  meet 
with  essential  disappointments  in  that  vital 
part  of  domestic  happiness.  May  you  never 
again  know  nngubh  from  such  a  wound  to  your 
comfort,  but  the  remaining  period  of  your  days 
derive  as  much  felicity  from  the  return,  as  you 
suffered  pain  from  the  duration." 

To  this  letter  Lord  Lyttelton  made  the 
following  reply : — 


The  only  means  of  restoring  such  a  man 
to  decency  and  reason,  was  to  obtain  a  suit- 
able occupation  for  his  mind,  and  a  position 
which  would  connect  him  with  the  busy 
world.  His  friends  therefore  exerted  them- 
selves to  return  him  to  Parliament  for  the 
burgh  of  Bewdley,  but  having  secured  his 
election  by  illegal  means,  he  was  unseated 
on  the  28th  January  1769.  On  the  ISth 
May  1768,  however,  he  delivered  his  maid- 
en speech,  on  the  outlawry  of  Wilkes,  which, 
in  tho  opinion  of  Walpole,  exhibited  "parti 
and  knowledge,  and  conciliated  much  favour," 
though,  as  Walpole  adds,  "  his  character  was 


"  I  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  very 
kind  felicitations  on  the  return  of  my  son,  who 
appears  to  be  returned  not  only  to  me  but  to  a 
rational  way  of  thinking,  and  a  dutiful  conduct, 
in  which,  if  he  persevens.  it  will  gild  with  some 
joy  the  evening  of  my  life." 

It  is  quite  evident  from  Lord  Chatham's 
letter  that  the  word  return  means  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton's  return  from  the  continent,  where  he 
certainly  was,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  prove, 
during  the  three  years  in  which  Junius  wrote 

*  Memoirs  of  George  III.,  vol.  iii.  p.  216. 
f  January  21,  1772,  by  his  long  and  elaborate  let* 


fJanuan-21,  77', 
ter  to  Lord  Mansueid. 
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his  acknowledged  compositions,  and  at  cer- 
tain times  too  when,  as  Junius,  ho  ought  to 
have  been  in  London.  But  we  must  go  on 
with  our  narrative.  Immediately  after  his 
reconciliation  with  his  father,  Thomas  Lyt- 
telton was  married,  an  event  which  is  thus 
noticed  by  Mr.  Phillimoro  the  biographer  of 
his  father.  "On  tho  26th  of  June  Lyttel- 
ton's  returned  son  married  Aphia,  *  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Broom  Witts,  of  Chipping  Nor- 
ton,  and  widow  of  Joseph  Peach,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Calcutta :  It  was  an  ill- 
omened  marriage,  and  was  followed  by  a 
separation  ;  but  was  hailed  at  the  time  by 
Lord  Lyttelton  himself  and  all  his  friends, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  effect  a  permanent 
change  in  the  habits  of  Mr.  Lyttelton."  f 

Some  time  after  this  event  took  place, 
Lord  Chatham  congratulated  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton in  tho  following  playful  torms  J : — "  I 
have  a  most  longing  wish  to  be  able  to  be 
the  bearer  of  warm  felicitations  to  your 
Lordship  and  tho  happy  pair  on  tho  comple- 
tion of  an  union  which  knits  you  all  together 
for  life  in  the  sweet  triple  bands  of  paternal, 
filial,  conjugal  love  and  domestic  happiness. 
May  the  virtues  of  your  race  guard  the  pi- 
ous work,  and  fix  the  felicity  of  your  family, 
that  fortuna  domus  et  avi  numerentur  avorum. 
I  could  not  but  smile  to  hear  that  Cupid 
knew  his  Ilagloy  for  true  Paphian  ground, 
and  had  taught  his  slow  brother  Hymen  to 
mend  his  pace  in  so  delightful  a  race,  and  am 
sure  your  Lordship  more  than  forgave  your 
flesh  and  blood  this  amiable  impatience. 
From  all  I  hear  of  Mrs.  Lyttelton,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  Hymen  now  will 
have  his  turn,  and  lead  love  for  his  insepa- 
rable companion." 

Lord  Ly  ttelton's  reply  to  this  letter  §  pos- 
sesses a  double  interest.  The  newly  mar- 
ried pair  were  then  at  Hagley,  and  he  appears 
even  then  to  have  foreseen  that  their  union 
was  not  one  of  very  deep  affection : — "  My  son 
stole  a  march  upon  me,"  he  says,  "  which  I 
shall  not  complain  of,  if  he  continues  as  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  the  prize  ho  was  in 
such  haste  to  take  as  he  was  when  he  took 
it,  and  I  do  not  despair  that  he  will.  For 
my  own  part,  the  more  I  seo  of  the  lady, 
the  more  I  esteem  and  love  her."  After 
expressing  his  disappointment  that  Jx>rd 
Chatham  and  his  family  conld  not  then  make 
out  their  visit  to  Hagley,  he  adds — "  This 
grieves  mo  the  more,  because  my  Park  is 
this  year  in  a  higher  degree  of  beauty  than 
I  ever  beheld  it  You  give  me 

*  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying  on  the  9th  April 
1840.    In  Phillimore's  Memoir  she  is  called  Watts, 
t  Memoir,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  773. 
\  July  22,  1772. 
t  July  27. 
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indeed,  a  prospect  of  tho  favour  of  your 
company  at  some  future  time ;  but  alas ! 
my   dear   Lord,  before  another  summer 
comes,  a  high  wind  may  blow  down  some 
of  my  finest  old  trees  within  tho  view  of  my 
house,  or  a  cold  wind  may  blow  down  inc. 
Before  another  summer  passed  away,  the  cold 
wind  did  come,  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  an  oak 
of  noble  growth,  lay  prostrate  amid  tho 
beauties  of  his  park,  while  the  sapling  which 
sprung  from  him,  and  shot  up  so  rankly  un- 
der his  care,  was  easting  its  yellow  leaf  in 
the  warmth  of  summer,  and  exhibiting  every 
symptom  of  a  premature  and  rapid  decay. 
His  Ix>rdship  died  on  tho  22d  of  August 
1773 — Hagley  had  ceased  to  be  "  truo  Pa- 
phian ground  " — the  "  sweet  triple  bands  of 
paternal,  filial,  and  conjugal  love"  were 
broken,  and  Thomas,  now  Lord  Lyttelton, 
had  refused  to  let  "  Hymen  have  his  turn," 
and  had  escaped  from  the  marriage  roof  after 
a  residence  of"  not  more  than  a  few  months." 
The  writer  in  tho  Quarferly  Review  conjec- 
tures that  Mr.  Lyttelton  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent, when  ho  left  his  wife,  as  he  was  abroad 
when  his  father  died  in  August  1773. 

After  his  return  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  wrote  to  his  relative,  Lord  Temple,  and 
expressed  to  him  his  feelings  on  that  mourn- 
ful event.  In  a  beautiful  letter,  dated  Stowe, 
October  7th,  1773,  Lord  Temple  tells  him 
"  that  the  great  figuro  he  may  yet  make  de- 
ponds  upon  himself."  "Henry  the  Fifth," 
he  continues,  "  had  been  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  knew  how,  with  change  of  situation,  to 
shako  off  the  Falstaffs  of  the  age,  and  all 
those  forlorn  accomplishments  which  had  so 
long  stifled  and  depressed  his  abilities." 
"  Forgive,"  ho  adds,  "  an  old  man,  and  by 
affection  a  kind  of  parent,  the  hint  ho  takes 
the  liberty  of  giving,  and  be  assured  ho  evi- 
dently wishes  to  see  what  your  Lordship 
calls  his  partiality  justijied  by  a  conduct 
which  will  make  him  happy  in  calling  him- 
self your  most  affectionate  and  obedient 
servant." 

Influenced,  we  hope,  by  this  hint,  and 
anxious,  we  trust,  to  justify  Lord  Temple's 
partiality  by  a  conduct  which  would  make 
him  happy,  Lord  Lyttelton  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament on  the  13th  January  1774.  During 
the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  transactions  of 
the  period,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an 
accomplished  speaker.  His  speeches,  like 
those  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  e  very  other 
pleader  for  popular  rights,  contain  senti- 
ments and  expressions  like  those  of  Junius; 
but  we  might  as  well  maintain,  were  it  not 
for  its  anachronism,  that  the  plagiarists  and 
imitators  of  Homer  and  Milton  were  thom- 
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selves  TTomer  and  Milton,  or  that  every  bullets  down 
pilferer  from  Junius  was  the  reckless  and 
fearless  demagogue  who  bearded  the  sover- 
eign, and  dared  to  avow  that,  as  "  one  of 
the  people,"  "  ho  loved  and  esteemed  the 
mob.*'  As  well  might  a  few  bristles  be  held 
to  represent  the  mighty  boar  of  the  for- 
est," and  the  dreaded  tusks  which  "  he  whet- 
ted to  wound  and  gnaw  "  his  enemies. 

I'nl ike  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  .Junius,  Lord  Lyttelton's  political  con- 
duct was  versatile  and  inconsistent.  At 
first  the  follower  of  the  Grenvillites,  and  the 
ardent  panegyrist  of  Chatham,  we  afterwards 
find  him  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
great  man  whom  he  had  wished  to  be  Dic- 
tator. Again,  we  meet  with  him  in  vigorous 
opposition,  and  in  November  177f>,  he  re- 
poses in  the  arms  of  the  Government,  with 
the  bribe  of  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Ceuncil,  and 
the  Chief  Justiceship  in  Eyre !  In  1779,— 
that  disastrous  year  in  which  the  military 
glory  of  Englai-d  was  in  abeyance — he  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  ministry.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  following  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, ho  went  into  open  opposition,  and  in 
a  speech  of  great  severity  and  bitterness,  he 
denounced  the  measures  of  the  Cabinet. 

This  speech,  whic'i  was  the  last  he  ever 
deli\ered,  has  acquired  an  importance,  not 
only  from  a  prophetic  allusion  which  it  con- 
tained, but  from  the  Midden  and  inexplica- 
ble event  by  which  it  was  followed.  On  the 
night  of  Wednesday,  November  24,  1779, 
Lord  Lyttelton  was  warned,  we  know  not 
by  what  agency,  that  his  death  would  take 
place  icithin  three  days  from  that  date.  He 
mentioned  the  warning  to  some  of  his  more 


my  throat  for  a  thousand 
vears.  The  resistance  I  endeavoured  to 
make  to  her  awakened  me,  but  the  agita- 
tion of  my  mind  when  I  awoke  is  not  to  be 
described,  nor  can  I  get  the  better  of  it." 
As  we  havo  not  the  means  of  investiiratinji 
the  truth  of  tho  strange  story  which  relates 
to  his  death,  wo  shall  give  it  in  tho  words 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  w  ithout  pledging 
ourselves  either  for  its  general  truth  or  any 
of  itfe  particular  details. 


"On  the  2Gth,  I>ord  Lyttelton  repaired  to  Pitt 
Place,  his  Villa  at  Kpsom,  and  there  he  remained 
tho  day  after,  with  a  party  of  friends,  consisting 
of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Furtcscuc,  Admiral 
Wolseley,  Mrs.  Flood,  (wifi<  of  the  celebrated 
Irish  orator,)  and  the  Misses  A  mphlett.  Through- 
out Saturday  evening  he  appeared  in  high  spi- 
rits, but  he  took  especial  care  to  keep  the  ghostly 
warning  in  the  mind  of  his  guests,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment. 
At  ten  o'clock,  taking  out  his  watch,  he  named 
tho  hour,  and  added,  1  Should  1  live  two  hours 
longer  I  shall  jockey  the  ghost.'  With  this  im- 
pression on  his  mind  it  would  have  seemed  more 
natural  for  him  to  have  waited  the  event  with 
his  gay  company.  He  retired,  however,  to  liis 
bed-chamber,  shortly  before  midnight,  attended 
by  his  valet,  who,  according  to  the  most  credible 
report,  handed  him  a  preparation  of  rhubarb  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking.  He  sent  the  man 
away  to  bring  him  a  spoon  :  on  his  return  Lord 
Lyttelton  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  His 
death  was  almost  instantaneous :  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  in  popular  opinion,  it  became 
connected  with  tho  warning  he  had  himself 
taken  so  much  pains  to  publish.  We  do  not  find 
that  there  was  any  examination  of  the  body: 
according  to  one  of  the  papers  it  was  conjectured 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  disease  of  the  heart. 
But  when  death  results  from  any  such  affection. 


intimate  friends,  but,  as  if  incredulous  of !  it  is,  we  believe,  so  instantaneous,  peaceful,  and 


its  truth,  or  indifferent  to  the  result,  he  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  evening  of  the 
2oth,  and  delivered  the  remarkable  speech 
to  which  we  have  referred,  a  speech  rendered 
doubly  remarkable  by  the  prophetic  declara- 
tion, that  "  though  he  held  a  place  in  the 
government  he  perhaps  should  not  hold  it 
long.'"  As  if  anticipating  this  event,  he  had 
a  few  weeks  before  made  a  settlement  of 
his  affairs,  and  added  in  his  own  hand  five 
codicils  to  his  will.  It  appears,  too,  from  a 
statement  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  that,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  had  been  tor- 
mented with  distressing  dreams,  and  that 
one  morning,  when  the  party  at  his  house 
had  noticed  his  unusual  depression  of  spi- 
rits, he  accounted  for  it  by  relating  a  dream 
which  he  had  had  the  night  before I 
dreamt,"  said  he,  "that  I  was  dead,  and  was 
hurried  away  into  the  infernal  regions,  which 
appeared  as  a  large  dark  room,  at  tho  end  of 
which  was  seated  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  who  told 
me  it  was  appointed  for  her  to  pour  red-hot 


even  imperceptible,  that  the  patient  seems  only 
to  fall  into  a  quiet  slumber,  while,  in  Lytteltons 
case,  a  brief  convulsion  is  distinctly  mentioned. 
His  family  maintained  a  guarded,  and.  perhaps, 
a  judicious  silence  on  the  subject.  The  warn- 
ing and  its  accomplishment  were  received  as  one 
of  the  best  authenticated  ghost-stories  on  record  ; 
and  as  years  rolled  on,  Thomas,  second  Lord 
Lyttelton,  wa*  chiefly  remembered  for  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  life,  and  for  the  supernatural  sum- 
mons which  had  called  him  to  an  untimely 
tomb."* 


*  As  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  not  mentioned 
the  particulars  of  th<;  dream  which  announced  to  Lord 
Lyttelton  the  clay  and  hour  of  his  death,  we  .'hall 
supply  the  defect.  Lord  Lyttelton  hail,  in  the  month 
preceding  his  death,  been  particularly  subject  to  "a 
sort  of  suffocating  fits,"  accompanied  with  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  On  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  the  IMth  of  November,  he  was  worse 
than  usual,  and  went  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  alter 
having  taken  his  customary  medicine.  Soon  after 
his  servant  had  left  him.  conceiving  himself  awake, 
he  heard  a  fluttering  of  wings  and  the  sound  of  loot- 
steps  advancing  toward  his  bed.  Raising  himself  up, 
he  saw  a  lovely  female,  dressed  in  w  bite,  with  a 
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We  are  unwilling  to  occupy  our  pages 
with  discussions  of  this  kind;  but  at  a  time 
when  a  belief  in  spiritual  manifestations  has 
boon  taking  possession  of  the  public  mind, 
we  are  unwilling  that  a  dream,  and  a  death 
like  that  of  Lord  Lyttelton's,  should  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  contem- 
plated or  a  casual  coincidence.  We  have 
ourselves  no  doubt  whatovor  that  Lord  Lyt- 
telton's apparition  was  a  dream,  and  that  his 
death  at  the  time  indicated  in  his  dream,  was 
a  coincidence  of  which  there  are  numerous 
examples.  Had  he  been  a  man  in  perfect 
health,  the  coincidence  would  have  been 
more  extraordinary;  but  even  in  that 
case  it  would  not  have  belonged  to  the  su- 
pernatural. As  ho  was  subject  to  a  disease 
in  tho  head  which  might  havo  proved  fatal 
at  any  instant — his  death  ceases  to  surprise 
us.  Another  explanation  of  the  coincidence 
is  less  honourable  to  the  memory  of  his 
Lordship.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  de- 
tormined  to  take  poison,  and  he  therefore 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  event  accord 
with  tho  prediction.  "  It  was  no  doubt  singu- 
lar," as  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  44  that  a 
man  who  meditated  his  exit  from  the  world 
should  havo  chosen  to  play  such  a  trick  upon 
his  friends;  but  it  is  still  more  credible  that 
a  whimsical  man  should  do  so  wild  a  thing, 
than  tliat  a  messenger  should  be  sent  from 
the  dead  (accompanied,  we  may  add,  with 
tho  ghost  of  a  cock-robin)  to  tell  a  libertine 
at  what  precise  hour  he  should  expire." 

Such  was  the  life  and  end  of  a  man  for 
whom  the  title  of  Junius  is  to  be  claimed. 
AVe  regret  that  this  honoured  namo  should 
be  thus  associated.  We  lament  for  tho  sake 
of  Thomas  Lyttelton  himself,  that  he  should 
bo  thus  hung  in  chains,  that  the  gibbet  might 
bo  hallowed  by  the  inscription  Junius.  Still 
more  deeply  do  we  regret  that  a  name  which 
George  Lord  Lyttelton  adorned  should  be 
degraded  in  discussions  where  it  is  necessary 
to  contrast  genius  with  vice,  and  patriotism 
with  crime;  and  did  wo  boliove  that  the 
new  theory  of  Junius  would  gain  any  credit 


small  bird  perched  on  her  hand.  The  apparition 
commanded  him  to  prepare  himself,  as  he  would 
shortly  die.  His  lordship  inquired  how  long  he  had 
to  live.  The  vision  replied,  "  Not  three  days,  and 
you'll  depart  at  the  hour  of  twelve.''  At  the  break- 
fast table  he  told  this  dream  to  Mrs  Flood,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  himself  considered  it  a 
dream,  as  he  accounted  for  the  appearance  of  the  bird 
by  relating  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  taken  some 
pains  to  restore  a  robin  which  had  been  shut  up  in 
the  green-house  at  Pitt  Place. 

The  details  respecting  his  death  on  the  20th  are 
given  very  differently  in  Burke's  jSntctlotn  of  the 
jiritlocracy,  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  His  disease  is  stated  to 
have  been  ,!  a  polypus  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  a 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  in  a  cyst  or  bag,"  and 
it  is  believed  that  his  death 
bursting  of  this  bag. 


occasioned  by  the 


with  the  wise  or  the  good,  wo  should  regret 
that  historical  truth  had  been  compromised 
by  statements  subversive  of  its  decisions— 
by  speculations  without  argument,  and  by 
reasonings  without  facts. 

With  this  opinion  on  the  subject  wo 
might  have  left  the  theorist  in  the  Quarterly 
to  tho  just  and  indignant  remonstrance  of 
the  clever  writer  in  the  Athcmcum  ;*  but 
having  made  some  little  inquiry  about  the 
case,  we  think  we  can  bring  him  under  a 
more  summary  jurisdiction. 

1.  "The  position  of  Thomas  Lyttelton," 
says  tho  Quarterly  Reviewer,  "  in  the  five 
years  from  1767  to  1772,  is  exactly  such  an 
ono  as  it  is  reasonable  to  supposo  that  Junius 
occupied  during  the  period  of  his  writings ! !" 
In  Urect  contradiction  to  this  allegation,  tho 
same  writer  had  already  told  us  that  in  "the 
period  during  which  Junius  wrote  his  ac- 
knowledged compositions,  toe  hardly  find  a 
trace  of  him  (Lyttelton)  among  contempo- 
rary letters  or  memoirs!"  How  then  was 
he  in  a  position  to  havo  been  Junius  ?  the 
writer  in  the  Athenccum  has  justly  said,  that 
"  the  whereabouts  of  Air.  Lyttelton  might 
have  been  settled  after  half  an  hours  search 
by  the  Lyttelton  family,"  had  the  reviewer 
applied  for  it ;  but  without  this  help  wc  can 
tell  him  that  Thomas  Lyttelton  was  at  Ghent 
on  the  23d  March,  17G7,  writing  profligate 
poetry,  when  Junius  was,  on  tlie  \8th  March, 
writing  his  first  celebrated  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton;  and  if  Junius  had  been  at 
Ghent  on  the  23d,  he  was  again  in  London 
on  the  10th  and  12th  April  writing  a  second 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  letter 
signed  a  Real  Friend.  But  what  is  decisive 
of  the  question,  we  find  Lyttelton  in  Italy 
in  1770,  Junius's  busiest  year,  writing  poetry 
in  Venice,  in  June  or  July — writing  anuther 
poem  from  Venice  on  the  20th  of  July  of 
tho  same  year,  and  finally  inditing  a  long 
irregular  ode  from  Vicenza  on  the  2QUi  Au- 
gust, 1770,  when  Junius  must  have  been 
writing  the  letter  to  Lord  North,  dated  Au- 
gust 22d,  1770! 

2.  Assuming,  what  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  letter  to  a  Brigadier-General 
was  the  work  of  Junius,  it  is  obvious  that 
Lyttelton  could  not  have  written  it,  as 
he  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  and 
it  is  equally  impossible  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  the  profligate  and  idle  youth 
could"  have  been  tho  writer  of  tho  early 
letters  of  Junius. 

3.  As  a  specimen  of  tho  reasoning  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  we  may  give  tho  ful- 
lowing  example : — Iu  Junius's  letter  of  12th 
May,  1772,  six  weeks  previous  to  Lyttelton's 

*  January  17,  1852.   No.  1264,  pp.  78,  80. 
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marriage,  he  says  that  he  has  "just  returned 
from  a  visit  in  a  certain  part  of  Berkshire." 
"Tho  family  of  Mrs.  Peach,"  says  the  lie- 
viewer,  "was  settled  at  Chipping  Norton, 
Oxfordshire,  the  county  adjoining  Berks,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  that  Mr. 
Lyttelton  should  have  paid  a  visit  to  his 
relatives."  Very  likely  indeed  if  Mrs.  Poach 
or  her  friends  had  been  there ;  but  Oxford- 
shire is  not  Berks,  and  ('hipping  Norton  is 
near  Warwickshire,  and  far  from  Berkshire. 

4.  The  principal  arguments  adduced  by 
the  writer  in  the  Quarter/;/  are  drawn  from 
a  series  of  letters  published  in  1780,  and 
entitled  "  Letters  of  Thomas  Lord  Lytteb 
ton."  But  it  is  well  known,  and  the  Re- 
viewer seems  to  have  suspected  it,  that  these 
letters  were  shameless  forgeries,  written  (as 
the  author  himself  confessed)  by  a  Mr. 
Combe,  the  well  known  Dr.  Syntax. 

ft.  "The  dislike,"  says  tho  Reviewer,  "of 
Junius  to  the  Scotch  is  notorious.  Lvttelton 
does  not  expressly  state  his  nntipathy  to  that 
peoplo,  but  he  writes  thus,  (to  give  but  one 
instance)."    This  is  judicious  enough,  as  he 
had  no  other  instance  to  give ;  and  the  in- 
stance given,  which  we  cannot  take  tho  trou- ' 
ble  of  copying,  is  a  real  compliment  to  the! 
Scotch  character !    Who  could  believe  that  J 
Thomas  Lyttelton  had  any  antipathy  to  the  | 
Scotch  after  his  father  had  been  received 
in  1759  "with  as  great  honours  by  the  no- 
bility and  tho  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  as| 
if  he  had  been  a  first  minister  or  the  head  of 
a  faction,"  and  after  his  own  "  figure,  be- 
haviour, and  parts,  had  been  admired  by  all 
sorts  of  people." 

Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  we  con- 
sider it  as  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton  was  not  Junius; 
and  though  wo  havo  nearly  tho  same  opinion 
of  the  claims  of  Lord  Temple,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  ingenuity  and  learning  with 
which  they  havo  been  advocated  by  Mr. 
Smith.  In  failing,  however,  to  convince  us 
of  his  theory,  Mr.  Smith  has,  wo  think, 
made  it  highly  probable  that  the  real  Junius 
acted  in  concert  with  Lord  Temple  and  the 
Grcnville  party.  If  not  a  member  of  the 
peerage,  Junius  must  have  had  men  of  rank 
and  station  as  his  allies,  and,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  persons  about  him  who  supplied 
him  with  the  information  he  required,  and 
whose  importunities  he  was  bound  to  obey. 

Among  the  political  writers  who  may  be 
considered  as  having  played  the  principal 
part  in  this  combination,  Sir  Philip 
Francis  and  Colonel  Lachlan  Macleane  have 
the  highest  claims.  Wo  leave  it  to  a  jury 
of  our  readers  to  decide  between  them  from 
the  evidenco  which  is  now  within  their  reach. 


In  our  former  article  on  Junius,*  wc  made 
the  following  statement,  which  requires  cor. 
rection : — 

u  5.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parish  informed  tho  writer 
of  this  article  that  his  father,  who  wan  chaplain 
to  Lord  Townshend,  when  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  had  heard  Lord  Townshend  express  his 
belief  that  Macleane  was  Junius;  and  he  caw, 
at  Dublin  Castle,  a  print  called  the  Tripartite 
Junius,  in  which  Macleane  was  represented  with 
other  two  individuals  as  his  coadjutors." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Parish  hero  alluded 
to  having  been  lost,  the  preceding  paiagraph 
was  written  from  an  imperfect  recollection 
of  its  contents.  It  was  not  addressed  to  us 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parish,  but  by  the  late  Mr. 
Woodbine  Parish,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Excise  in  Scotland,  who  communicated 
to  us  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  which 
he  discovered  while  looking  over  some  old 
family  letters  from  his  father : — 

"  Extract  rf  a  IjcWer  from  the  Rtv.  Jlcnry  Parish 
to  his  BroOier,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  10th  April 
1770. 

"  The  Karl  of  Sbelburne  made  a  very  strong 
application  for  my  Kerry  Livings-  but  unfortu- 
nately for  his  friend  Junius  he  was  not  success- 
ful. 

"Ho  applied  for  Macleane,  his  chaplain,  of 
whom  you  have  seen  a  picture  in  the  Tripartite 
Print  of  Junius." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Parish  was  at -this  time 
living  with  Lord  Townshend  on  the  most  in- 
timate footing,  lie  had  gone  over  with 
him  to  Ireland,  when  he  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant, — was  his  family  chaplain,  and 
often  acted  as  his  private  secretary.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Par- 
ish had  the  means  of  knowing  the  fact  to 
which  he  alludes,  that  Lord  Shell-time  had 
asked  from  Lord  Townshend  for  Macleane 
the  Kerry  Livings,  which  were  worth  £1000 
a  year ;  and  that  this  was  a  fact  in  which 
Mr.-  Parish  was  more  interested  than  any 
one  else.  Wc  may  also  reasonably  assume, 
that  in  mentioning  Macleane  as  Junius,  he 
may  havo  taken  the  idea  either  from  the 
general  impression  at  the  time,  or  what  is 
more  probable,  from  Lord  Townshend  him- 
self, who  must  havo  felt  a  very  great  interest 
in  the  question,  Who  was  Junius  ? 

Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Parish,  who  held  tho  Kerry 
Livings,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of 
the  Tripartite  Print,  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  and  has  kindly  communicated 
it  to  us.  It  represents  Burke  and  Lord 
Sackvillc,  with  Junius  in   a  clergyman's 


•  VoL  x.  p.  142. 
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dress,  seated  between  them  ;*  and  wo  can- 
not doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  as  well  as  of  Air.  Parish,  the  clerical 
figure  represented  Macleaue.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  Livings  may  have  been  asked 
for  Macleane's  father,  who,  as  a  Non-juring 
clergyman,  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland,! 
and  as  there  was  not  then  a  single  Protest- 
ant in  these  Livings,  so  as  to  require  resi- 
dence, it  is  just  possible  that  Lnchlan  Mac- 
leane  may  have  thought  of  qualifying  himself 
to  hold  them,  which  was  then  a  very  easy 
matter.  But  in  whatever  way  wo  may  sur- 
mount theso  difficulties,  the  direct  associa- 
tion of  the  name  of  Maclcane  with  Junius, 
in  the  household  of  Lord  Townshond,  is  a 
fact  of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 


Aut.  VIII. — 1.  Das  Leben  des  Minister 
Freiherm  von  Stein.  Von  G.  II.  Perz. 
4  vols.  Berlin,  1851. 
2  Passages  from  my  Life,  <Lc.  By  Baron 
Mufkling.  Translated  from  the  German. 
London,  1853. 
3.  Fanslavism  and  Germanism.  By  Count 
Valerian  Krasinski.    London,  1848. 


true  friends  of  liberty  than  Germany.  It  is 
melancholy  to  observe  that  a  nation  which 
in  philosophy,  literature,  and  art  is  second 
to  none,  has  notwithstanding  its  great  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  political  science,  shown 
itself  iu  the  hour  of  trial  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  make  a  practical  application  of  those 
principles  which  it  often  admirably  dUcussed 
in  academic  chairs  and  literary  productions. 
And  it  must  bo  added,  that  no  nation  occu- 
pies a  more  important  position  than  Ger- 
many in  the  political  relations  of  Europe. 
In  nono  should  Great  Britain  especially  be 
moro  deeply  interested  than  in  the  cvntral 
country  of  the  Teutonic  race — the  continen- 
tal power  which  may  keep  the  balance 
between  France  and  Russia. 

Our  surpriso,  though  not  our  regret,  on 
account  of  the  retrograde  political  history  of 
Germany  is, however,  considerably  diminish- 
ed when  we  examine  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  country  has  developed  itself  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution 
to  our  time.  Nothing  better  explains  the 
political  character  of  a  nation  than  its  his- 
tory. This  character,  formed  by  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  a  community  lias  long 
remained,  cannot  be  rapidly  altered,  and 
often  continues  to  bear  unmistakable  traces 


4.  The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and,  of  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  formed 
and  the  Turk;  Comprising  Travels  in  Qie  for  generations  after  theso  circumstances 
region  of  the  Lower  Danube,  in  1850  and 
1851.    By  a  British  Resioent  of  twenty 
years  in  the  East.    2  vols.  London, 
1853. 

The  events  of  the  last  five  years  of  Eu- 
ropean history  form  an  episode  almost  un- 
paralleled in  modem  times.  The  world  has 
been  astonished  by  tho  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  the  hopes  of  liberty  havo  been 
raised  and  disappointed.  Tho  short  reign 
of  freedom  has  been  replaced  by  a  military 
despotism,  united  to  a  priestly  reaction,  the 
excesses  of  which  have  thrown  into  the  shade 
those  of  which  any  defenders  of  liberty  wore 
guilty  during  that  period  of  political  satur- 
nalia. Of  all  the  countries  which  have  been 
convulsed  by  these  revolutions,  none  proba- 
bly has  raised  fairer  hopes,  and  produced 
bitterer  disappointment  in  the  minds  of  the 

•  The  left  hand  figure  is  represented  leaning  upon 
a  volume  marked  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  is  in 
the  act  of  addressing  the  figure  in  the  middle  dressed 
in  a  gown  and  Iwnds,  who  is  listening  to  him  with  a 
pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  sheet  of  papor  in  n,s 
left,  at  the  head  of  which  is  written  To  the  King. 
The  right  hand  figure  is  pointing  to  a  letter  lying  on 
the  table,  addressed  to  Ld.  G.  S— k— lie.  The  gen- 
eral tille  of  the  picture  is  Junius,  placed  immedi- 
diafely  below  the  middle  figure,  but  embracing  by  a 
long  brackef  the  other  two  figures.— The  engraver's 
name  is  T.  Bonnar. 

f  See  this  Journal,  vol  x.  p.  131, 132. 


havo  ceased  to  exist. 

Wo  mean  in  the  course  of  this  article  to 
give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  events 
which  have  effected  the  transition  from  the 
feudal  constitution  of  Germany,  as  it  was 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  to  its 
present  political  organization  as  established 
by  tho  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  to  conclude 
with  a  view  of  tho  present  external  and  in- 
ternal relations  of  tho  German  Confedera- 
tion. In  our  progress  we  shall  take  note  of 
some  of  the  principal  characters  who  bore 
a  prominent  part  in  the  various  stages  of 
this  history.  We  have  chosen  as  an  appro- 
priate peg  on  which  to  hang  our  historical 
picture,  the  recently  published  Life  of  Baron 
Stein,  that  eminent  statesman  who  belonged, 
by  his  birth,  and  the  early  part  of  his  public 
life,  to  tho  feudal  period  of  Germany,  and, 
by  his  efforts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career 
to  renovate  the  political  and  social  constitu- 
tion of  that  country,  to  the  present  order  of 
things,  and  who  may  thus  bo  regarded  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  stage  of  German  development. 

At  the  period  of  tho  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  notwithstanding 
some  changes  which  had  been  brought  about 
chiefly  by  tho  usurpations  of  the  more  pow- 
erful of  its  members  on  tho  rights  of  their 
weaker  colleagues,  tho  German  Empire  con- 
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timied  in  tho  same  constitution  and  legal 
relations  which  it  had  received  from  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  in  lti-18.  It  possessed 
a  complicated  and  ill-working  state  machin- 
ery ;  but  it  enjoyed  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  in  which  tho  rights  of  the 
smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the  Empire 
were  definedand  secured  by  law,  as  clearly 
and  positively  as  those  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  confederated  princes.  There  was  then 
(especially  in  the  imperial  cities)  more  legal 
and  even  practical  liberty  in  Germany  than 
under  the  governments  which  have  since 
been  established  upon  its  ruins.  The  su- 
premo authority  of  the  Empire,  in  which  all 
its  members  were  represented,  was  vested 
in  the  Imperial  Diet  which  met  at  Ratisbon. 
Tho  differences  between  the  members  were 
decided  by  two  imperial  tribunals,  viz.,  the 
Aulic  Council  of  the  Empire,  which  had 
always  its  seat  at  the  residence  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  Cameral  Tribunal  (Roichs 
Rammer  Gcricht)  which  sat  at  Wetzlar. 
They  were  composed  of  members  delegated 
by  the  different  states,  and  presided  over 
by  an  imperial  deputy.  Tho  mombers  were 
Composed  of  temporal  and  spiritual  princes, 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  the  immediate 
nobility  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  to  this  last  class  of  delegates  that 
the  family  of  Stein  belonged,  and  a  right 
noble  and  chivalrous  race  they  were.  In- 
heriting, since  the  year  1238,  the  castle  and 
the  lands  of  Nassau  on  the  Lahn,  they  were 
distinguished  by  their  valour,  displayed 
both  in  the  armies  of  the  empire  and  in  their 
private  feuds.  When  peace  was  reiguing 
at  home  they  went  abroad  in  quest  of  mili- 
tary adventure.  They  fought  against  Franco 
during  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  armies 
of  Edward  111.  of  England,  and  during  the 
fifteenth  in  those  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  the  sixteenth  century  they  em- 
braced tho  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  this  involved  them  in  manv  troubles, 
particularly  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
The  chivalrous  dispositions  of  this  ancient 
family  not  being  tempered  by  the  homely 
but  more  useful  qualities  of  prudence  and 
economy,  their  vast  possessions  became  in- 
volved in  difficulties ;  and  it  was  in  this  con- 
dition that  they  descended  to  Philip  von 
Stein,  privy-councillor  of  tho  Elector  of  j 
Mayence,  and  father  of  tho  statesman  we 
now  commemorate. 

In  the  paternal  homo  young  Stein  received 
an  excellent  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
education.  Being  destined  by  his  parents 
to  serve  in  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice, 
he  was  sent,  in  1773,  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
to  study  law  in  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
which  ho  left  in  1777.    Though  he  was  the 


youngest  son  of  his  father,  it  was  decided 
by  a  family  compact,  on  account  of  the 
reckless  prodigality  of  his  elder  brothers, 
that  he  should  be"  the  future  head  of  his 
family,  and  consequently  inherit  the  bulk  of 
the  family  estates.  This  gave  him  the 
prospect  of  an  independent  position.  But  a 
life  of  ease  and  comparative  idleness  did  not 
suit  his  active  and  energetic  character,  and 
he  soon  found  a  proper  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents  in  the  service  of  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia,  which  he  entered  in  1 780.  Tho 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  were  em- 
ployed in  jealously  watching  and  counter- 
acting the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Emper- 
or Joseph  II.  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
Austria  at  the  expense  of  the  minor  States 
of  Germany.  It  was  in  that  cause  that  he 
had  taken  up  arms  in  1778,  in  the  affair  of 
the  succession  of  Bavaria,  which,  however, 
terminated  without  bloodshed,  in  a  few 
!  months,  by  tho  treaty  of  Teschen.  But 
Joseph  did  not  abandon  his  schemes  of 
aggrandizement.  He  secured  the  non-inter- 
ference of  Russia  by  supporting  the  projects 
of  tho  Empress  Catherine  against  Turkey. 
The  friendship  of  France  was  obtained  by 
tho  influence  of  his  sister,  tho  queen  of 
Louis  XVI.  And  England,  especially 
Interested  as  she  was  in  maintaining  tho 
independence  of  the  German  empire,  on 
account  of  Hanover,  was  then  too  much 
occupied  with  the  American  war  to  give  any 
serious  attention  to  the  distant  danger  which 
threatened  the  independence  of  her  mon- 
arch's German  possessions.  Frederick  was 
therefore  obliged  to  seek  within  the  Empire 
itself  for  tho  means  of  correcting  the  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  its  head.  Notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  he  applied  himself  with 
great  energy  to  the  formation  of  a  league  of 
German  princes  for  the  preservation  of 
their  mutual  rights,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
to  that  effect  with  Saxony  and  Hanover.  It 
was  of  course  important  to  gain  over  to  tho 
same  alliance  other  German  princes,  secular 
as  well  as  spiritual,  and  among  the  latter, 
particularly  the  Elector  of  Mayence.  As 
Arch  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  he  had  great 
influence  over  the  other  princes.  It  was, 
however,  not  so  easy  to  obtain  the  accession 
of  the  Elector  to  tho  treaty  in  question,  as 
j  Austria  had  at  his  court  a  strong  party, 
supported  by  the  Russian  and  French  min- 
isters. It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  in 
178r>,  Stein,  who  was  then  only  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  and  had  no  experience  in 
diplomacy,  but  many  connexions  at  the 
court  of  Mayence,  was  sent  there  in  order  to 
assist  the  Prussian  minister  in  obtaining  the 
accession  of  the  Elector.  The  difficulties  of 
this  mission  were  considerable.    Tho  little 
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court  of  Mayenco  presented  an  entangled  web 
of  intrigues  in  which  diplomatists,  jurists, 
priests,  and  women,  actuated  by  public  or 
private  interest,  took  a  more  or  less  promi- 
nent part,  affording  a  curious  picture,  which 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  introduce 
here,  of  the  manners  and  prevalent  opinions 
of  that  time.  After  several  months  of  ne- 
gotiation, Stein  and  his  colleague  succeeded 
in  their  object,  and  the  Elector  signed  the 
treaty  of  the  confederated  princes  on  the  10th 
October  1785.  The  accession  of  the  princi- 
pal ecclesiastical  elector  to  a  league  devised 
by  a  Protestant  prince,  proved  to  Joseph 


fensive  alliance  with  the  Polos,  he  ended  by 
joining  Russia  in  subverting  those  liberties 
he  had  solemnly  promised  to  defend. 

The  new  monarch  inherited  a  State  which 
his  predecessor  had  constructed  hy  hi?  gn  at 
talents  and  successful  usurpations,  but  with- 
out creating  a  genuine  national  spirit. 
Frederick's  beau  vlrul  of  a  State,  as  well  a* 
of  an  army,  was  a  well-regulated  machine. 
Commerce,  industry,  and  everything  which 
could  be  subjected  to  some  administrative 
regulation  were  efficiently  supu  int^i-ded  by 
the  Government,  through  means  of  its  numer- 
ous emploijcs.  and  as  little  room  as  possible 


that  he  must  expect  a  general  opposition  of  wasleft  to  the  free  action  of  individuals.  Such 
the  members  of  the  empire  to  his  projects 
against  their  independence.    He  was  thus 
led,  on  due  consideration,  to  desist  from 
these  schemes. 

Only  a  few  years  afterwards  an  external 
storm  shook  to  its  very  foundations  the 
whole  fabric  of  that  empire,  which  was  thus 
saved  by  the  diplomacy  of  Stein  from  an 
internal  convulsion.  We  refer  to  the  French 
Kevolution,  which  broko  out  four  years  after 
the  affair  of  Maycnce,  but  of  the  imminence 
of  which,  as  well  as  its  momentous  conse- 
quences for  Germany,  probably  none  of  the 
politicians  engaged  in  that  affair  had  the  re- 
motest idea.  The  rivalry  between  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  though  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  by  no  means 
contributed  to  its  safety  from  external  dan- 
gers. The  monarchs  and  statesmen  who 
then  governed  the  principal  Gorman  princi- 
palities were  by  no  means  equal  to  the 

1>elitical  emergency  occasioned  by  the  revo- 
ution  in  France.  Educated  in  the  routine 
traditions  which  served  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
to  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  they  could  not 
measure  the  unexpected  force  of  the  revolu- 
tionary element.  They  were  thus  ill  quali- 
fied to  copo  with  dangers  of  an  entirely 
novel  kind,  and  compared  to  which  those 
which  a  century  before  had  threatened  their 
country  from  the  same  quarter  under  Louis 
XIV.  were  insignificant. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  died  on  the  16th 
August  1786,  only  three  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throuo  by  his 
nephew,  Frederick  William  II.  The  princi- 
pal traits  of  the  new  monarch's  character 
were  sensuality,  love  of  the  marvellous,  and 
want  of  perseverance.  He  showed  his  utter 
disregard  of  principle  by  an  act  of  political 
dishonesty  and  treachery  to  Poland,  which 
is  almost  "without  parallel  in  history.  Hav- 
ing, in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  encour- 
aged the  internal  political  reforms  of  that 
country,  and  concluded  an  offensive  and  de- 


a  system  of  over- governing  was  not  fifed  to 
form  independent  characters,  nor  to  gercrato 
feelings  of  self-reliance.    It  must  also  be  re- 
marked,that  Frederick  II., in  const i net ing his 
State-machine,  had  by  no  means  given  to  it 
that  perfect  unity  of  action  characteristic  of 
the  centralization  established  by  the  Imperial 
regime  in  France.     The  French  system 
constitutes  an  administrative  engine,  that 
regularly  performs  its  (unctions,  whoever 
the  individual  that  superintends  its  move- 
ments may  be — a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
to  which,  perhaps  more  than  to  an)  thing 
else,  may  be  ascribed  the  facility  with  which 
the  successive  revolutions  in  that  country 
have  been  accomplished  in  our  own  days. 
Frederick's  Government,  moreover,  had  no 
ministerial  cabinet,  the  members  of  which, 
deliberating  in  common  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  could  thus  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  its  interests.  Every 
minister  was  confined  exclusively  to  his  own 
department,  and  received  orders  direct  from 
the  king,  without  any  communication  with 
his  colleagues.    The  Prussian  machine  of 
government  was  thus  ill  calculated  to  form 
statesmen  with  enlarged  views,  and  it  could 
work  well  only  so  long  as  it  was  kept  in 
motion  by  the  firm  and  skilful  hand  which 
had  constructed  it. 

The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick 
William  were  promising.  The  minister. 
Baron  Hcrzberg,  who  enjoyed  his  confidence, 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  high  charac- 
ter. In  his  foreign  policy,  he  sought  to 
establish  an  intimate  alliance  between  Prus- 
sia and  tho  German  middle  as  well  as  minor 
States,  and  thus  to  create  a  power  which 
might  counterbalance  that  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
plan  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  re-es- 
tablished as  Statholder  of  Holland  by  a 
Prussian  army — that  tho  projects  of  tho 
Emperor  Joseph  in  Germany  were  counter- 
acted, and  that  an  alliance  with  Poland  was 
concluded.  But  the  French  Kevolution,  as 
wo  shall  see,  produced  an  entire  change  in 
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the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia,  and  Herzberg 

was  replaced  l>y  another  minister. 

Austria,  though  repeatedly  defeatod  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  deprived  by  him  of 
Silesia,  was  superior  to  Prussia  by  the  extent 
of  lier  territory,  the  Dumber  of  her  popula- 
tion, and  her  material  resources.  These 
advantages  enabled  Austria  repeatedly  to 
repair  the  defeats  which  she  had  sustained 
from  the  arms  of  republican  and  imperial 
France,  whilst  a  single  unfortunate  cam- 
paign against  the  same  power,  laid  Prussia 
entirely  pro-trate.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
was  a  zealous  reformer,  and  introduced  some 
valuable  improvements  ;  among  others,  the 
Austiiun  law  of  religious  toleration,  and 
those  salutary  checks  on  the  Romish  Church, 
which  restrained  her  from  meddling  with 
the  liberty  of  other  religious  denominations, 
and  which,  after  having  been  retained  by 
the  successors  of  that  monarch,  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  present  Emperor. 
Joseph,  however,  undertook  to  carry  into 
execution  many  of  his  reforms,  without  due 
regard  to  the  class  interests,  and  what  was 
worse,  to  the  national  feelings  of  the  various 
populations  of  his  empire,  which  raised  so 
much  opposition  to  his  plans,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  them  shortly  before  his 
death.  He  was  succeeded  in  1790  by  his 
brother,  Leopold  II.,  who  had  obtained  great 
reputation  by  his  reign  in  Tuscany.  Leo- 
pold died  two  years  after  his  accession, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Francis  II., 
who  in  1792,  was  crowned  at  Frankfort  as 
Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  during  his 
long  reign  that  the  great  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  which  intervened  between 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  took  place.  These 
events,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Germany 
in  its  internal  and  foreign  relations,  wore  in 
no  small  measure,  influenced  by  tho  person- 
al character  of  Francis. 

The  new  sovereign  of  the  holy  Roman 
Empire  was  at  his  accession  2o  years  old. 
Of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  with  little 
self-reliance,  he  felt  a  strong  aversion  to  the 
burden  of  a  crown.  At  the  sudden  death 
of  his  fat  her,  he  at  first  refused  to  accept  his 
succession,  and  it  was  only  on  the  second 
day  after  that  his  confessor  succeeded  in 
overcoming  his  opposition,  by  representing 
to  him  that  government  was  a  responsibility 
imposed  upon  him  by  God,  and  that  he 
might  fulfil  all  its  duties,  free  from  remorse 
of  conscience,  by  following  on  every  occasion 
the  advice  of  the  majority  of  his  council.  It 
was  in  this  dispositon  of  mind  that  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  up- 
on which  he  sat  during  three  and  forty  years. 
Hia  abilities  were  moderate.    He  had  a 


quick,  but  narrow  perception,  a  sound 
judgment,  great  tenacity  of  will,  the  gift  of 
expressing  himself  in  a  simple  and  appro- 
priate manner,  an  extraordinary  local  and 
personal  memory,  a  remarkable  tact  in 
treating  commonplace  people,  whom  ho 
gained  over  by  tho  expression  of  his  great 
good  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  readiness 
with  which  he  paid  attention  to  all  the  de- 
mands addressed  to  him.  In  the  affairs  of 
government,  he  applied  himself  only  to  de- 
tails. His  views  were  neither  deep  nor 
comprehensive,  nor  was  he  possessed  of  that 
magnanimous  spirit  which  is  ready  to  en- 
counter any  obstacle  in  the  public  service, 
and  which  can  inspire  others  by  the  force  of 
example.  He  considered  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  established  order  of  things,  and 
the  advancement  of  tho  material  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  as  the  chief  objects  of  his  reign. 
Born  at  Florence,  and  educated  at  Vienna 
as  the  favourite  of  his  uncle,  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  he  united  Italian  mistrust  and  suspi- 
cion, particularly  towards  the  members  of 
his  own  family,  with  a  steadfast,  unrelenting 
maintenance  of  tho  rights  of  his  crown,  and 
preserved  the  limitations  imposed  by  his  uncle 
upon  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  dominions, 
with  such  firmness,  that  the  Court  of  Rome 
considered  Austria  as  a  schismatic  country. 
The  struggle  which  he  had  to  sustain,  during 
many  years,  against  the  French — his  vast 
empire  all  the  while  rapidly  declining  in  the 
hauds  of  incapubles,  knaves,  and  fools,  was 
not  calculated  to  soften  the  severity  of  his 
disposition,  or  to  render  it  accessible  to  the 
movements  of  pity.  He  became  suspicious 
of  all  intellectual  development,  and  of  every 
tendency  towards  political  and  ecclesiastical 
change.  He  discouraged  all  sciences  except 
the  physical  ones.  He  was  jealous  of  history 
on  account  of  its  near  connexion  with  politics. 
Political  and  metaphysical  studies  were  sub- 
ject to  the  most  rigid  surveillance.  Educa- 
tion and  administration  were  conducted 
according  to  the  old  traditional  forms ;  the 
first  consisting  in  a  kind  of  mechanical  train- 
ing, the  second  in  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain routine  regulations.  But  he  studied, 
con  amore,  tho  development  of  the  Italian 
secret  polbe,  which  was  divided  into  differ- 
ent branches  for  the  sake  of  mutual  surveil- 
lance, all  its  threads  uniting  iu  tho  hands  of 
tho  Emperor  himself. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  short- 
sighted policy,  which,  fearing  every  intellec- 
tual and  moral  superiority,  cramps  the 
noblest  tendencies  of  a  nation,  was  that 
general  disposition  to  sensual  enjoyment 
and  corruption  of  manners  which  saps  tho 
foundation  of  social  order  in  a  more  dangas- 
ous  manner  than  auy  political  commotion. 
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Tho  monarch,  whose  own  manners  were  un- 1 
impeachable,  was  surrounded  by  individuals' 
of  tho  worst  reputation,  preferring  them  to 
men  of  principle  on  account  of  their  subser- 
viency.  Demoralization  spread  without  any 
restraint  among  the  aristocracy  of  Austria, 
and  even  the  appearance  of  decorum  was 
thrown  away  at  Vienna.    Every  sense  of 
propriety  was  outraged   when   ladies  ofj 
doubtful  fame, accompanied  by  their  wealthy  | 
protectors,  might  be  seen  in  the  Imperial  | 
Theatre,  occupying  seats  in  the  same  row  as 
the  emperor  and  tho  empress ;  and  when 
individuals  in  high  situations  of  trust  were 
suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  forgery 
of  the  Austrian  state  papers.  On  the  whole, 
the  world  has  praised  and  blamed  Francis 
more  than  he  deserves.    The  wits  of  Vienna 
were  wont  to  say  that  ho  was  great  in  little 
things  and  little  in  great  things.  In  Austria, 
during  his  life-time,  he  was  applauded  with- 
out measure,  and  almost  worshipped;  whilst 
abroad,  with  as  littlo  justice,  ho  was  consi- 
dered  utterly   insignificant  and  narrow- 
minded. 

Tho  coalition  between  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  the  other  German  states  against  Trance, 
was  concluded  in  1792.  The  condition  of 
Germany  at  that  time  is  well  described  by 
the  biographer  of  Stein.  The  reign  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  which  lasted  forty-six 
years,  had  rendered  tho  rivalry  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  a  hinge  upon  which  the 
politics  of  Europe,  but  particularly  of  Ger- 
many, were  turning.  This  idea  had  so 
deeply  penetrated  not  only  tho  cabinets  and 
governments  of  both  those  countries,  but 
also  their  armies  and  populations,  that  it 
could  not  bo  suddenly  changed  even  by  the 
utmost  effort  of  their  monarchs.  On  tho 
contrary,  it  became  a  most  elfectual  cause  of 
mutual  weakness  to  both  these  powers.  It  j 
was  only  after  twentyithreo  years  of  bitter 
experience  that  it  was  exchanged  for  a  mu- 
tual good  understanding  and  a  common 
effort  on  behalf  of  Germany.*  The  minor 
States  of  Germany  rather  feared  than  trusted 
an  allianco  with  Vienna  or  Berlin.  Tho 
universal  tendency  was  to  loosen  the  bonds 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  escape  the  duties 
which  thoy  imposed  upon  its  members.  The 
army  was  unwieldy  and  ill  compacted.  Tho 
diet  was  wearing  out  a  tedious  old  age ;  and 
a  narrow,  unenlightened  spirit  pervaded  all 
the  arrangements  of  government.  The  po- 
litical  life  of  the  German  nation  seemed  well- 


*  The  events  of  1850,  when  a  war  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out, 
prove  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  between  these  two 
powers  was  removed  only  externally.  A  close  alli- 
ance between  the  same  powers  seems  now  to  be 
produced  by  their  fear  of  Russia  and  France. 


nigh  extinct :  no  one  regarded  himself  as  the 
member  of  a  great  social  organization  for 
which  he  lived  and  was  ready  to  die. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  a  German 
coalition  forn  ed  of  such  elements  fchi.uld  be 
ill  suited  to  cope  with  the  savage  energy  dis- 
played by  the  revolutionary  government  of 
France,  which,  disposing  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  nation  with  an  absolute 
power,  and  a  recklessness  unparalleled  even 
in  the  annals  of  the  most  despotic  countries, 
at  the  same  time  inspired  its  armies  with  a 
republican  enthusiasm.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
our  object  to  recount  here  the  events  of  the 
war  which  commenced  in  1792  with  an 
invasion  of  France  by  a  Prussian  army 
under  tho  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  tho  king 
himself, and  w  hoso  disastrous  retreat  Goethe, 
and  after  him  Carlyle,  have  so  graphically 
described.  The  Prussians  were  soon  wearied 
of  tho  contest.  Their  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted. Tho  old  soldiers  were  enfeebled 
by  thirty  years  of  peace,  and  many  of  the 
younger  ones  sympathized  with  the  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  The  minor  States  of  Ger- 
many were  kept  in  the  service  with  difficulty. 
At  length,  in  1795,  the  treaty  of  Basle  ter- 
minated the  war  as  far  as  Prussia  w  as  con- 
cerned, and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was 
surrendered  to  tho  French. 

Frederick  William  II.  died  in  1797,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  Wil- 
Ham  HI.,  then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
The  new  king  had  many  excellent  personal 
qualities,  but  was  deficient  in  the  firmness 
of  will  indispensable  for  a  monarch,  particu- 
larly in  such  troubled  times  as  those  in 
which  the  first  part  of  his  reign  was  passed. 
In  Prussia  there  was  no  council  of  state  or 
ministerial  cabinet,  but  every  mini -iter  was 
exclusively  confined  to  his  own  department, 
in  which  he  received  his  orders  from  the 
king.  After  Frederick's  death,  when  the 
monarch  no  longer  maintained  a  constant 
personal  intercourse  with  his  ministers,  the 
members  of  the  royal  cabinet  obtained  many 
opportunities  of  giving  their  opinions  about 
tho  ministerial  reports  which  were  addressed 
to  that  department,  so  that  it  gradually 
assumed  a  position  of  paramount  influence. 
The  chief  members  of  the  royal  cabinet 
were  Mencke,  Beymc,  and  Lombard.  The 
first  of  these  was  an  honest  and  able  man, 
but  his  repugnance  to  war  did  much  harm 
at  a  time  whi  n  it  was  necessary  to  act  with 
decision.  He  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  his  colleague  Bcyine  thus  gained 
great  influence.  Ho  was  industrious  and 
expert  in  affairs  of  detail,  but  incapable  of 
enlarged  views,  and  though  not  dishonest, 
devoid  of  elevated  feelings.  He  injured  his 
reputation  by  his  intimacy  with  another 
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member  of  the  cabinet.  Lombard,  a  native 
of  the  French  colony  of  Berlin — a  man  of 
considerable  accomplishments  and  dexterity 
in  affairs,  but  of  loose  principles  and  corres- 
ponding practice.  This  man  acquired  an 
entire  influence  over  tho  minister  of  foreign 


supported  to  a  large  extent  by  public 
opinion  at  Berlin. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  excited  strong 
disapprobation  among  all  the  patriotic  and 
thinking  men  of  Germany.  The  prestige  of 
the  French  Involution,  which  had  been 


affairs,  Count  Haugwitz,  who  had  occupied! hailed  by  many  as  the  advent  of  liberty, 
that  post  in  the  preceding  reign.  I  had  in  a  great  measure  passed  away.  The 

These  three  persons  had  tho  principal  most  favourable  opportunity  for  preventing 
share  in  tho  contemptible  foreign  policy  tho  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  and 
followed  by  Prussia  from  the  accession  of  its  subjugation  by  France  was  thrown  away, 
Frederick  William  III.  until  the  catastrophe  by  a  short-sighted  policy,  which  forgot  the 
of  1806.  The  material  condition  of  the  great  political  truth,  confirmed  by  all  his- 
country  was  eminently  prosperous  during  tory,  that  peace  with  a  more  powerful  state 


that  period.    The  high  prices  of  corn 


in 


is  secure  only  so  long  as  the  interests  or  the 


England  raised  tho  income  of  the  land-  j  ambition  of  the  rulers  of  that  state  permit  it 


owners,  and  the  system  of  territorial  credit 
afforded  facilities  for  a  trade  in  land  by 
which  many  large  fortunes  were  realized. 
These  circumstances,  however,  with  tho  long 
peace,  rendered  the  inhabitants  too  fond  of 
material  enjoyment,  and  too  insensible  to 
the  higher  considerations  of  national  honour, 
so  that  the  majority  were  for  the  continuance 
of  peace  at  any  price,  forgetting  that  ulti- 
mate ruin  overtakes  nations  which  strive  to 
obtain  this  object  at  so  great  a  sacrifice.* 

After  Prussia  had  concluded  peace  with 
France  in  1795,  Austria  continued  the  war 
alone  with  great  energy,  and  obtained  under 
the.  Archduke  Charles  considerable  advan- 
tages in  Germany.  But  in  Italy  she  sustained 
a  series  of  defeats,  and  was  compelled  in 
1798,  by  young  Buonaparte,  to  concludo  the 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio. 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  Tho 
continual  encroachments  of  the  French 
Government  provoked  a  new  war.  An 
alliance  was  concluded  between  England, 


to  last.  In  that  position  towards  France 
Prussia  was  now  placing  herself  as  well  aa 
tho  rest  of  Germany.  Austria,  soon  after 
defeated  by  the  armies  of  Buonaparte,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  at  Luneville,  by 
which  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhino  was 
ceded  to  Napoleon. 

We  cannot  here  present  the  deplorable 
history  of  the  unprincipled  exactions  of  tho 
French  Emperor,  the  vacillations  and  treach- 
ery of  Prussia,  and  the  diplomacy  of  Haug- 
witz, which  issued  in  the  disgraceful  treaty 
of  Schoenbrun,  by  which  Hanover  was  ceded 
to  Prussia.  Napoleon  soon  declared  even 
that  adjustment  null,  and  required  Talleyrand 
to  prepare  another  treaty  still  more  disgrace- 
ful to  Prussia.  Tho  degrading  terms  were 
received  by  Haugwitz,  and  the  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  15th  February  1806*  '  This 
treaty  could  not  but  completely  isolate 
Prussia,  deprive  her  of  the  confidence  and 
support  of  her  allies  and  all  other  powers, 
and  place  her  in  an  entire  dependence  on 


Austria,  and  Russia.  Thcso  powers  were  France.  It  excited  among  the  patriots  of 
joined  by  Turkey,  whose  province  of  Egypt '  Germany  the  most  violent  irritation  against 
had  Imjcu  invaded  by  the  French  without  j  tho  blindness,  tho  thoughtlessness,  and  the 
any  declaration  of  war,  or  tho  shadow  of '.  corruption  of  the  Prussian  statesmen. 


provocation.  Had  Prussia,  under  the«»e  cir- 
cumstances, joined  tho  allies,  the  French 
would  undoubtedly  havo  been  expelled  from 
the  left  bank  of  tho  Rhine,  as  well  as  from 
Belgium,  and  France  reduced  to  its  frontiers 
before  the  Revolution.  But  the  King  of 
Prussia,  fearing  the  danger  to  which  he 
might  he  exposed  from  the  side  of  Austria 
and  Russia  if  the  power  of  France  were 
annihilated  or  greatly  reduced,  declined  an 
invitation  to  join  the  coalition,  and  his  views 


*  Prussia  contained  at  that  time  a  population  of 
9.000.000  souls,  and  had  an  'army  of  2*»0.000  men. 
Her  finances  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the 
revenue  amounted  to  30,000,000  Prussian  dollars  (a 
dollar  three  shillings.)  and  the  treasury,  which  had 
been  exhausted  under  the  preceding  reign,  was  gra 
dually  replenished,  and  contained  it)  1505  a  reserve 
fund  of  seventeen  millions  dollars. 


Stein  had  strongly  advocated  war  with 
Franco  during  tho  Anglo-Russo-Austrian 
coalition  in  1805.  But,  though  he  greatly 
disapproved  of  tho  miserable  policy  of  tho 
Prussian  government,  it  seems  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Hanover  was  considered  by  him 
so  advantageous  that  it  made  him  forgetful 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained  ; 

*  Mr.  Fox  stigmatized  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in 
the  following  manner: — '"The  conduct  of  Prussia  in 
this  transaction  is  a  compound  of  everything  that  is 
contemptible  in  servility,  with  everything  that  it 
odious  in  rapacity.  Other  nations  have  ceded  to  the 
ascendant  of  military  power:  Austria  was  forced  by 
the  fortune  of  war  to  cede  many  of  Iter  provinces; 
Prussia  alone,  without  any  external  disaster,  hat 
descended  at  once  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation, 
that  of  becoming  the  minister  of  the  injustice  ana 
rapacity  of  a  master," — jinrvuil  Remitter.  1N0<».  Na- 
poleon himself  conceived  the  deepest  contempt  for 
Prussia,  and  treated  ker  accordingly. 


■ 
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and  ho  tried,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Vincke. 
to  justify  this  measure  by  arguments  not  in 
harmony  with  his  high  principle.*  The 

Erogress  of  events,  however,  soon  opened 
is  eyes  to  the  imminent  danger  in  which 
Prussia  was  placed.  In  May  1806,  he  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  king,  in  w  hich  he 
exposed  the  perilous  situation  of  the  State, 
and  depicted  in  gloomy  terms  the  incapacity 
of  the  ministers  by  whom  its  affairs  were 
directed.  This  representation  on  behalf  of 
the  liberties  of  Germany  was  rejected  by 
the  king,  and  the  royal  cabinet  remained  as 
it  was ;  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
despatched  to  St.  Petersburg  to  vindicate 
the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia,  and  to  request 
the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
urging  t  he  retirement  of  the  armies  of  France 
beyond  the  Rhine. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon's  influence  was  com- 
pletely established  in  the  south-west  of  Ger- 
many by  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  con- 
federation. This  measure  virtually  dis- 
solved the  ancient  Empire  of  Germany,  and 
Francis  II.  exchanged  the  title  of  German 
or  Roman  emperor,  which  his  predecessors 
had  held  since  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne, 
for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  New  acts 
of  violence  were  soon  perpetrated  by  Na- 
poleon against  Prussia.  War  was  resumed. 
Tho  feeble  and  ill-organized  Prussian  army 
was  in  a  few  days  dissolved.  The  nation 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  when  the 
war  was  concluded  in  1807  by  tho  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  at  which  Napoleon  and  the  Emporor 
Alexander  arranged,  at  a  personal  interview, 
a  plan  for  their  mutual  aggrandizement. 

Important  changes  followed  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  policy  of  Prussia.  The 
king  dismissed  his  cabinet  and  recalled  Har- 
den berg,  who  had  been  firm  in  his  hostility 
to  France.  That  statesman  could  not  remain 
long  in  office,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  Napoleon.  Ho  therefore  resigned,  and 
advised  the  king  to  summon  Stein.  It  w  as, 
indeed,  a  herculean  task  which  the  new 
minister  was  required  to  undertake.  Prussia 
had  been  deprived,  by  tho  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
of  her  richest  provinces,  and  war  had  deso- 
lated the  remaining  ones.  Her  seaports 
were  closed  to  England ;  and  with  an  ex- 
hausted commerce  she  was  bound  to  pay  a 
heavy  contribution  to  France,  and  meantime 
to  maintain  a  large  French  army.  In  the 
faco  of  these  difficulties,  advanced  in  life  as 
he  was,  and  in  indifferent  health,  Stein  un- 
conditionally surrendered  his  services  to  his 
country,  and  displayed  his  great  administra- 
tive talents  in  his  new  position  at  tho  head 
of  the  Prussian  government.    As  soon  as 


*  See  Lift  of  Stem,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 


his  health  permitted,  he  left  Nassau  to  join 
the  king,  who  was  then  residing  at  Mcmel, 
close  to  the  Russian  frontier.  At  Berlin,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Prussia,  he  found 
the  country  in  a  wretched  condition.*  In 
order  to  obtain  the  means  for  discharging 
the  French  obligations,  the  salaries  of  all  the 
employes  were  reduced — those  of  the  highest 
by  a  half.  The  king  himself  limited  the  ex- 
penses of  his  court.  Tho  princes  of  the 
royal  family  gave  up  a  third  of  their  incomes. 
Tho  golden  plate  of  Frederic  II.  was  sent  to 
the  mint.  A  great  part  of  the  army  received 
furlough.  Taxes  were  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  ruined  state  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  feed  the 
soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses.  But  the 
crown  lands,  on  tho  security  of  which  con- 
siderable sums  were  raised,  particularly  by 
means  of  the  territorial  bank  associations,! 
supplied  Stein  with  the  most  important  of 
his  financial  resources. 

The  liberation  of  the  country  from  the 
French  yoke  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
pressing  and  indispensable  measure,  with  a 
view  to  its  internal  restoration  ;  but  a  gradual 
introduction  of  self  government  was,  in  Stein's 
view,  the  principal  means  towards  that  result. 
If  the  principles  by  which  he  was  regulated 
had  been  honestly  acted  on  in  Prussia  and 
tho  other  States  of  Germany,  the  political 
condition  of  that  country  now  would  be  very 
different  from  what  we  find  it  to  bo.  We 
extract  the  following  passage  in  illustration 
of  his  sentiments : — 

"The  legislation  of  a  nation  is  defective  so 
long  as  it  is  founded  only  on  the  views  nnd 
ideas  of  its  officials  and  of  scholars.  The  first 
of  these  clnsses  are  so  much  oecupicd  with  de- 
tails that  they  become  unable  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  affairs,  and  they  are  so 
attached  to  routine  and  matter  of  fact  thut  thoy 
are  opposed  to  every  kind  of  progress ;— the 
second  are  go  much  removed  from  practical  life 
that  they  are  unable  to  fulfil  the  necessities  of 
common  business.  When  a  nation  has  risen 
above  the  condition  of  barbarism,  when  it  has 
acquired  a  considerable  mass  of  information,  and 
enjoys  a  moderate  degree  of  the  liberty  of 
thought,  it  should  naturally  turn  its  attention 


*  We  commend  to  the  advocates  of  peace  at  any 
price  the  pictures  of  the  French  occupation  of  Prus- 
sia, the  degradation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  pro- 
cesses for  exacting  the  stipulated  tribute  money 
which  are  presented  in  this  life  of  Stein.  The  ex- 
action-money alone,  which  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Paru,  amounted  to  above  hecnty-fivr  millions  of 
English  pounds  sterling— about  five  times  the  whole 
annual  revenue  of  Prussia  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity. 

f  The  territorial  bank,  or  credit  associations,  were 
originally  invented  in  Prussia,  afterwards  adopted  in 
many  countries  of  the  Continent,  and  recently  in- 
troduced into  France  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Banque  d<  crtdit  fancier. 
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towards  its  own  internal  and  local  affairs.  A 
shun;  in  tho  management  of  those  affaire  will 
produce  the  most  beneficial  manifestations  of 
patriotism  and  public  spirit,  but  if  every  parti- 
cipation in  them  is  refused  to  it.  discontent  will 
spread,  which  must  either  break  out  in  danger- 
ous manifestations,  or  else  be  suppressed  by 
violent  and  discouraging  measures.  The  char- 
acter of  the  working  and  middle  clashes  must 
become  lowered,  as  their  activity  is  exclusively 
devoted  towards  gain  and  enjoyment;  and  tho 
upper  classes  must  sink  in  public  esteem  by  their 
idle  and  dissipated  manner  of  life.  Speculative 
Bcicnces  will  acquire  an  undue  value,  and  sub- 
jects of  public  utility  will  be  neglected.  What 
is  mystical  and  remote  from  common  affairs  will 
engage  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  minds  of 
men." 

"Wo  cannot  here  describe  tho  various  in- 
ternal and  administrative  reforms  which 
wore  promoted  by  Stein  in  this  crisis  of  tho 
history  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany.  Tho 
ancient  right  of  choosing  their  own  ma- 
gistrates, and  of  administering  their  local 
affairs,  was  restored  to  the  towns.  Public 
education  was  also  promoted.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  diificulties  of  tho  time, 
a  new  university  was  established  at  Berlin, 
and  important  improvements  wore  intro- 
duced into  the  universities  of  Konigsberg  and 
Frankfort  on  tho  Oder,  and  also  into  the 
primary  schools. 

A  most  important  measuro  for  tho  resto- 
ration of  Prussia  to  her  former  position, 
was,  of  course,  the  re-organization  of  her 
disabled  army.  The  whole  nation  was  sum- 
moned to  arms.  The  military  profession 
was  honoured.  The  catiro  population  re- 
ceived military  discipline.  The  officers  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  tho  science  of  their 
profession  ;  advance  from  the  ranks  to  tho 
highest  command  was  open  to  all ;  corporal 
punishments  and  the  degrading  martinet 
system  were  in  a  great  measure  abolished  ; 
and  the  entire  military  organization  of  the 
kingdom  was  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
the  feelings  of  patriotism  and  personal 
honour,  ft  was  by  tho  persevering  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  raised  from  the  degraded  con- 
dition, through  which  the  nation  becamo  an 
easy  prey  to  France  in  1806,  to  tho  state 
of  efficiency  which  has  rendered  it  so  distin- 
guished in  Europe. 

Stein  was  soon  exposed,  however,  to  tho 
hostility  of  Napoleon)  who  issued  an  Imperial 
Decree,  dated  at  Madrid,  in  which  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  was  specially  denounced  as  the 
enemy  of  France,  and  by  which  his  estates 
wese  confiscated  and  his  person  laid  open  to 
arrest.  He  resigned  office  and  quitted  Prus- 
sia, but  became  at  once  a  political  power. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  German  patriots  were 


turned  with  hope  to  the  man  whom  the 
greatest  conqueror  of  the  age  condescended 
to  signalize  as  his  enemy.  Stein  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  fitting  leader  of  any 
movement  for  emancipating  Germany  from 
French  rule.  Ho  was  received  with  distinct- 
ion in  the  Austrian  dominions,  into  which 
he  had  retired,  having  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Bohemia.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  was 
at  St.  Petersburg,  sent  a  most  gracious  letter 
to  him  in  his  retreat,  containing  a  message 
from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  inviting  him 
to  make  the  Uussian  dominions  his  temporary 
asylum.  Amid  the  reverses  which  followed, 
the  exiled  Stein  almost  alone  remained  un- 
shaken in  his  faith  in  tho  restoration  of 
German  liberty.* 

Meantime  a  complication  of  external  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  was  placing  Prus- 
sia in  an  extremely  difficult  position.  The 
good  understanding  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia, which  seemed  to  bo  so  firmly  established 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  interview 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Erfurt, 
began  in  1810  to  give  way  to  a  mutual 
jealousy,  and  both  the  powers  were  making 
preparations  for  a  conflict  which  was  be- 
coming every  day  more  inevitable.  The 
position  of  Prussia,  situated  between  these 
two  Powers,  was  very  critical.  Neutrality 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  she  had  not  a 
sufficient  force  to  maintain  it.  There  was 
little  prospect  of  Russia  being  victorious  in 
tho  impending  struggle.  On  the  whole  it 
seemed  most  politic  to  conciliate  France. 
But  Napoleon  indicated  his  designs  more 
clearly  than  ever.  Although  the  arrears  of 
contribution  were  now  paid,  ho  refused  to 
fulfil  the  condition  of  evacuating  tho  Prus- 
sian fortresses,  and  instead,  even  doubled  the 
garrisons,  and  imposed  new  contributions  on 
an  already  impoverished  country.  Friendly 
overtures  were  rejected.  The  King  lost 
heart,  and  submitted  to  the  most  arbitrary 
propositions  of  France.    The  most  patriotic 


*  He  was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  the  famous 
Corsican,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  with  whom  Stein  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  when  he  was  in  the  Austrian 
dominious.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  born  1764,  in  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Corsica.  He 
was  educated  at  Pisa,  and  gained,  though  very  young, 
the  friendshipof  the  celebrated  Paoli.  He  was  elected 
a  Deputy  to  the  French  mbltt  Legiilativf,  and 
afterwards  joined  the  national  party,  which,  headed 
by  Paoli,  tried  to  establish  the  independence  of  Cor- 
sica under  the  protection  of  England.  He  retired 
with  the  English  from  Corsica  and  came  to  this 
country,  but  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Russia 
where  he  was  employed  in  very  important  diplomatic 
missions.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  in  France,  and  then  in 
England.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1842.  His  enmity  to 
Napoleon  dated  from  the  time  when  he  was  opposed 
to  him  in  Corsica  on  political  grounds,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  hostility  till  Napoleon's  downfal. 
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officers  quitted  his  service,  and  some  of  them  j  science,  wcro  published  at  the  expense  of 
eveu  joined  the  Russian  army.   Stein  him- 1 Government.    This  comprehensive  scheme 


self  now  began  to  despair  of  Prussia  and  of 
Germany.  The  alliance  of  Austria  with 
France  rendered  his  position  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  he  was  about  to  retreat  to  Eng- 
land, when,  in  March  1812,  ho  received  from 
the  Emperor  Alexander  the  remarkable  let- 
ter which  is  recorded  by  his  biographer. 

The  enlightened  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Russian  Autocrat,  in  his  letter  to  Stein, 
may  surprise  some  who  read  them.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  manifestation  of 
liberal  principles  made  by  that  monarch.* 
Justice  must  be  rendered  to  the  memory  of 
a  sovereign  who  was  liberal  not  only  in 
words  but  also  in  his  actions.    Educated  by 
the  SwUs  I«iharpe,  who  afterwards  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  democratic  move- 
ments of  his  own  country  in  1798,  he  was 
imbued  from  his  youth  with  the  generous 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  was  directed 
in  many  respects  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.    His  first  imporial  act  was  to  recall 
numerous  individuals  whom  his  father  had 
banished  to  Siberia.    But  it  was  particularly 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of 
his  subjects  that  his  enlightened  tendencies 
were  conspicuous.     The  Universities  of 
Moscow  and  Vilna  were  reformed,  and  new 
ones  at  Dorpat,  Kazan,  and  Kharkoff,  were 
founded  under  his  rule.    In  every  Russian 
county  there  was  formed  at  least  one  gym- 
nasium, which  prepared  pupils  for  the  Uni- 
versity, and  in  each  district  into  which  the 
counties  were  divided,  a  school  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  gymnasium  was  instituted. 
Instruction  in  all  the  educational  establish- 
ments was  gratuitous,  and  tho  academical 
degrees  conferred  by  tho  Universities  were 
rendered  advantageous  to  candidates  for  the 
civil  service  of  the  empirc.f    Tho  efforts  of 
Alexander  to  promote  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  his  subjects  were  not  confined  to 
national  education.  Literature  and  the  pub- 
lic press  were  not  neglected.    The  censure 
was-  rendered  very  liberal,  and  books  not 
only  of  a  scientific  and  educational  character, 
but  also  in  several  branches  of  political 


*  We  may  mention  as  a  curious  instance  his 
answer  on  one  occasion  to  Madame  de  Stael.  With 
this  celebrated  person  the  Emperor  was  arguing  the 
necessity  of  a  Constitutional  Government,  when  she 
remarked,  that  under  the  rule  of  a  monarch  like 
himself,  that  necessity  could  not  be  felt.  11  If  what 
you  are  pleased  to  say  of  me  be  true,"  replied  Alex- 
ander, M I  should  be  at  best  only  but  a  happy  acci- 
dent." 

t  It  is  well  known  that  in  Russia  the  grades  of 
the  civil  service  are  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
army.  The  degree  of  Doctor  gave  admission  into 
that  service  with  a  grade  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
Major,  of  Master  to  that  of  a  Captain,  and  of  Candi- 
date to  that  of  a  Lieutenant 


for  national  development  was  without  doubt 
an  honest  measure,  nnd  constituted  an  iffi- 
cient  preparation  for  every  other  improve- 
ment.*   Alexander  had  a  sincere  desire  to 
emancipate  and  elevate  the  serfs  in  his 
empire.    But  he  met  with  great  difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  his  projects.    The  first 
part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  wars,  which 
absorbed  tho  resources  of  the  country,  and 
engaged  the  whole  attention  of  its  ruler. 
At  a  later  period  some  ovil  influences  seem 
to  have  clouded  his  better  judgment.  The 
feeling  excited  in  Germany  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1820,  "together  with 
tho  discontent  occasioned  by  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  of  constitutional  go- 
vernments which   the  monarch*  of  that 
country  made  to  their  subjects  during  the 
struggle  of  1813-11,  produced  a  ferment 
which  penetrated  into  Russia,  and  which 
seems  to  havo  caused  an  unfavourable 
change  in  the  mind  of  Alexander,  disquieting 
him  so  much,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1825,  ho  is  said  to  have  meditated  an 
abdication.    Yet  whatever  may  have  been 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Russian 
Emperor  afterwards,  he  was,  we  believe,  an 
honest  liberal  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  letter 
to  Stein. 

But  to  return :  Stein  left  Bohemia  and 
joined  the  emperor  at  Vilna,  in  June  1812, 
twelve  days  before  the  passage  of  the  French 
armies  across  the  Russian  frontier.  lie  soon 
undertook  to  guide  the  action  of  Russia 
upon  Germany  in  opposition  to  France. 
The  task  was  a  difficult  one  in  the  embar- 
rassed circumstances  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Stein  developed  his  plans  in  the  memoirs 
which  he  presented  to  Alexander  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Vilna.  He  recommended, 
among  other  means,  that  public  opinion 
should  be  stimulated,  by  means  of  docu- 
ments to  be  printed  in  Russia,  and  scattered 
over  Germany  through  the  agency  of  smug- 
glers, whose  trade  was  then  active  on  ac- 
count of  the  prohibitory  system  which 
Napoleon  was  establishing  wherever  his 
power  extended.  His  projects  were  ap- 
proved by  Alexander;  a  proclamation, 
drawn  up  by  Stein,  was  addressed,  in  the 
name  of  tho  emperor,  to  the  Germans,  and 
ten  thousand  copies  of  it  were  printed  and 
spread  by  various  emissaries  among  the 
German  troops  in  the  invading  army.  A 
complete  system  of  patriotic  but  revohition- 


*  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  this  system  has 
since  been  entirely  changed  in  Russia,  atul  that  the 
progress  of  intellect  is  now  as  jealously  watched  as 


it  had  been  promoted  and  stimu 
peror  Alexander. 


under  the  Era- 
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ary  propaganda  was  devised,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Russian  government  which 
has  since  made  such  efforts  to  suppress  in 
Germany  the  spirit  which  it  was  then  ex- 
citing. 

Meanwhile  the  French  continued  their 
advance  on  Moscow,  which  they  entered  on 
the  1 1th  September  1812.  The  news  of 
that  event  spread  consternation  in  the  capi- 
tal. The  emperor  himself  remained  firm  ; 
and  Stein,  only  four  days  aftor  the  occupa- 
tion of  Moscow,  arranged  with  Alexander  a 
plan  for  the  administration  of  the  provinces 
of  Germany  which  he  proposed  to  recover 
from  France.  A  few  months  afterwards  he 
was  himself  employed  in  executing  that 
plan. 


overthrow  of  Napoleon  ;  whilst  Mettcrnich, 
who  represented  Austria,  (whose  position  at 
the  time  was  not  a  little  embarrassing,) 
fearing  the  increase  of  Russian  power,  waa 
striving  for  a  peaee  with  France.  A  propo- 
sition to  make  the  Rhine  the  boundary  of 
France  was  actually  made  by  the  iujlucnee  of 
Metlemich  ;  but  as  Napoleon  hesitated  to 
accept  this  proposition,  Stein  ultimately 
influenced  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  The  whole  of  Germany  was 
gradually  liberated.  The  French  were  ex- 
pelled from  Holland,  and  the  south  of 
Franco  was  invaded  by  Wellington.  Not- 
withstanding the  hesitation  of  Austria,  Alex- 
ander, supported  by  Stein  and  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  firmly  maintained  the  war  policy, 


The  retreat  from  Moscow  excited  the  which  issued  in  the  surrender  of  Paris  to 
expectations  of  the  patriots  of  Germany,  the  allied  armies  and  the  abdication  of 
There  were,  however,  many  circumstances  Napoleon. 

which  tended  to  damp  their  hope  of  help      „  ,.,        ,  .       ,  . 

from  Russia.  The  resources  of  the  empire  .^""any  ™  now  liberated  from  the  do- 
were  much  exhausted  by  recent  efforts,  and  m,n,on  of,a  {o!QW  conqueror.  It  renamed 
manv  influential  persons  wished  to  take  l?  secure  r?T  her,  m  the  first  place,  an  mte- 
advantage  of  the  unexpected  success,  in  »or  orgamzat.on  which  should  provide  for 
order  to  conclude  peace  with  France.  This!the  niut,ial  r,ghts  of  fll1  .German  States, 
would 
plans 
and 

was  the  chief  agent 
to  continue  the  war. 


itng 

An  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Prussia  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded, notwithstanding  the  temporizing 
policy  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  a  great 
part  of  Germany  was  soon  liberated  from 
France.  There  were,  however,  many  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome  before  the  hopes  of  the 
patriots  could  be  fully  realized  ;  and  many 
influential  men  in  Germany  were  of  opinion 
that  Napoleon  would  still  maintain  his 
ground.* 

Though  Napoleon  at  first  obtained  some 
successes  over  the  allies,  he  soon  saw  that 
he  had  now  an  enemy  to  deal  with,  very 
different  from  the  inefficient  army  of  Prus- 
sia which  he  had  so  easily  overcome  in 
1800.  Il  was  no  longer  the  cabinets  and 
their  troops  that  he  had  to  combat,  but  the 
German  nation  roused  against  the  dominion 
of  a  foreign  conqueror.  The  battle  of  Leip- 
sic  prostrated  Napoleon's  power  in  Germany. 
Stein,  who  waa  then  intrusted  with  the 
supreme  direction,  insisted  upon  an  ener- 
getic prosecution  of  the  war,  and  a  complete 


*  GoetiM  was  of  this  number,  and  it  is  told  that, 
when  K«nncr,  Ihc  lather  of  the  well-known  warrior- 
poet,  expressed  to  him  his  hojH.'  of  the  liberation 
of  Germany,  Goethe  angrily  said,  *  \  on  may  shake 


tion  against  its  powerful  neighbours. 

No  one  could  propose  to  reconstruct  the 
empiro  exactly  ns  it  had  been  before  the 
French  Revolution,  though  there  were  many 
eminent  statesmen  who  strongly  advocated 
the  necessity  of  restoring  the  dignity  of  the 
German  Emperor.  But  this  project,  sup- 
ported  by  Stein,  and  favoured  by  the  free 
towns  and  minor  principalities  of  Germany, 
could  not  be  put  into  execution,  on  account 
of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  greater  States 
of  tho  Empiro  maintained  their  sovereign 
rights.  It  w  as  therefore  necessary  to  be  satis- 
fied with  tho  establishment  of  the  German 
Confederation,  which  constitutes  the  political 
organization  of  the  country  at  the  present 
day* 


*  The  chief  purpose  for  which  this  Confederation 
was  established!,  was  to  afford  a  mutual  Kiiarantee  of 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  the  contracting  parties 
against  internal  usurpation  and  foreign  aggression. 
It  is  composed  of  thirty-eight  members,  with  an 
area  of  1 1,910  German  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  above  forty-one  millions.  The  military  service 
(furnished  hy  each  State  according  to  the  number  of 
its  population)  amounts  to  309,493,  and  forms  the 
federal  army  of  Germany.  The  federal  Diet,  which 
is  permanently  assembled  at  Frankl'ort-on-the- 
Maine.  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Confederated  States.  Its  authority  is  exercised  in 
the  double  form  of  a  Genera!  Assembly,  called 
plenum,  and  a  Minor  Council.    The  phnum  includes 


your  leM.  rs  as  long  as  you  please,  you  can  never  f 

break  them,  but  may  render  them  more  galling  J  seventy  votes,  of  which  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
When  this  was  related  to  Stein,  he  quietly  said,  j  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  have  i-aeh  four, 
"  Let  him  alone,  he  is  grown  too  old."  I  and  the  remaining  States  three,  two,  or  one  respect- 
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As  regards  the  settlement  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  Germany,  Stein  endeavoured,  at  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  (against  the  wishes  of  En- 
gland and  Russia,)  to  obtain  the  cession  of 
Strasbourg  and  some  other  important  mili- 
tary positions.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts, 
France  not  only  retained  her  frontier  of 
1792,  but  even  some  subsequently  acquired 
territory.  After  the  battle  of  'Waterloo, 
Stein  and  ITardenberg  sought  to  recover 
several  Important  fortresses  which  had  bceu 
wrested  from  Germany  by  Louis  XIV. ;  but 
they  found  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  As  the  Russian 
minister,  Capo  d'Istria,  plainly  stated  to 
Stein,  it  was  not  the  interest  of  Russia  to 
weaken  France  for  the  sake  of  Germany. 
But  the  establishment  of  the  German  bounda- 
ries on  the  side  of  Russia  presented  far 
greater  difficulty  than  the  adjustment  of  tho 
frontier  on  the  side  of  France,  and  Stein  had 
soon  an  opportunity  to  perceive  that  the 
chief  danger  to  his  country  was  not  from 
the  west,  but  from  that  very  quarter  where 
he  had  placed  all  his  hopes  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Germany.  lie  flattered  himself  that 
Alexander  would  be  so  generous  as  to  give 
up  the  advantages  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  rest  satisfied  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw — thus  giving  Germany  a 
good  military  frontier  on  the  east.  In  his 
ultra-Teutonic  zeal,  he  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  Alexander  was  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, and  therefore  bound  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  country  more  than  that 
of  Germany.  The  Russian  Emperor  re- 
quired, as  the  price  of  his  services  rendered 
against  Napoleon,  the  whole  of  tho  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  which  he  proposed  to  erect  into 
a  separate  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  a  rcpre- 
t  sentativo  constitution.  This  was  by  no 
means  the  interest  of  Europe  in  general,  or 
of  Germany  in  particular.  It  gave  Russia 
not  only  an  increase  of  territory,  and  four  mil- 
lions of  subjects,  but  also  a  military  frontier 
of  tho  greatest  importance,  inserting  a  Rus- 
sian wedge  between  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian dominions,  and  exposing  the  capitals  of 
these  two  powers,  in  case  of  a  war,  to  a  Rus- 
sian invasion.  Alexander  urged  his  claim 
strenuously,  and  was  ready  to  support  it 
by  force  of  arms ;  he  even  made  an  appeal 
to  the  Poles  to  prepare  to  combat  for  their 
national  rights.  His  conduct  led  to  a  secret 
agreement  between  Austria,  France,  and 
England,  which  was  signed  on  the  3d  Janu- 
ary 1815  by  Metternich,  Castlereagh,  and 


ively.  This  Assembly  meets  when  an  organic 
change  is  to  be  introduced.  The  Minor  Council  is 
composed  of  seventeen  votes,  of  which  eleven  States 
have  each  a  vote,  and  the  remaining  ones  six  con- 
jointly. Austria  presides  in  both  assemblies. 
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Talleyrand,  and  which  was  directed  against 
Prussian*  as  much  as  Russian  ambition. 
The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  soon 
modified  the  sentiments  of  the  statesmen  as- 
sembled at  Vienna ;  and  though  the  secret 
treaty  alluded  to  was  found  in  the  French 
archives,  and  communicated  by  Napoleon 
to  Alexander,  he  did  not  separate  from  his 
allies.  Russia  ultimately  received  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  tho  exception  of 
the  small  part  ceded  to  Prussia. 

The  most  important  condition  for  the 
welfare  of  Germany  was  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  government  in  all  her  States. 
This  was  required  by  public  opinion,  and 
promised,  though  in  a  very  indefinite  man- 
ner, in  the  tenth  article  of  the  Confederation. 
Bavaria,  Wurternberg,  Baden,  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, and  Nassau,  accordingly  granted  re- 
presentative constitutions,  more  or  less  mo- 
delled according  to  the  French  charter  of 
Louis  XVIII. ;  but  the  King  of  Prussia,  who, 
in  an  ordinance  published  at  Vienna  on  the 
22d  May  1815,  promised  that  he  was  forth- 
with to  establish  a  national  deliberative  as- 
sembly, granted  tardily,  in  1823,  a  convo- 
cation of  the  provincial  States,  which  can  de- 
liberate only  on  local  affairs.f 

The  hopes  of  tho  German  patriots,  who  in 
the  war  of  1813-14,  had  made  such  sacri- 
fices, in  order  to  render  their  country  pow- 
erful and  free,  being  disappointed  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,|  a  general 
discontent  spread  over  Germany.  The  ex- 
citement was  increased  by  the  revolution  in 
Spain  in  1820,  soon  followed  by  revolutions 
in  Naples  and  Sardinia.  Secret  societies, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  academical  youth, 
spread  in  all  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  tho 
Diet  of  the  Confederation,  whose  object  is 
to  maintain  the  internal  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal security  of  the  several  States,  consi- 
dered that  it  was  its  duty  to  suppress  any 
attempt  by  the  subjects  of  these  States  to 
innovate  upon  the  established  order  of  things. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  principle  that 
a  central  commission  of  inquiry  against  re- 
volutionary machinations  was  established  at 
Mayence  from  1819  to  1828,  but  which,  in- 
stead of  allaying,  tended  to  increase  the 
general  irritation. 


*  Prussia  desired  to  gain  possession  of  Saxony. 

f  It  was  the  present  monarch  who,  in  1847,  con- 
voked a  kind  of  national  representation,  delegated  by 
these  States,  with  the  right  of  voting  new  taxes,  but 
having  no  control  over  old  ones.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  constitution  was  granted  alter  the  events  of 
1848. 

1  After  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Stein  retired  from 
public  life  to  his  estate  in  Nassau,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1851,  chielly  occupied  in  collecting 
and  publishing  old  documenUi  relating  to  the  history 
of  Germany. 
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The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  ■  doctrines  about  the  nature  of  government 
an  immense  ferment  in  tho  whole  of  Ger-  and  social  organization  were  promulgated, 
many.  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  Cassel,  J  The  governments,  confounded  by  the  unex- 


as  well  as  some  minor  principalities,  intro- 
duced representative  constitutions.  But  as 
soon  as  tho  ultra-conservative  policy  of 
Louis  Philippe  became  known,  a  reaction 
commenced;  and,  on  tho  28th  June  1832, 
the  Federal  Diet  issued  a  scries  of  resolu- 
tions, meant  to  restrain  popular  influence  in 
the  several  States  of  the  Confederation,  and 
to  strengthen  the  central  and  monarchical 
authorities.  These  resolutions,  however, 
seemed  not  to  give  sufficient  security  to  the 


reactionary  party,  and  tb< 
on  5th  July  1833,  a  new 


Diet  proclaimed, 
law  establishing  a 


pected  storm,  granted  without  opposition 
all  that  was  demanded  by  their  revolted 
subjects,  and  then  withdrew  thoir  conces- 
sions as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  impu-. 
nity.* 

The  chief  object  of  the  German  patriots 
assembled  in  1848  at  Frankfort,  in  a  national 
parliament — the  members  of  which  were  no 
longer,  liko  those  of  the  Federal  Diet,  en- 
voys of  the  confederated  sovereigns,  but  re- 
presentatives elected  by  the  populations  of 
their  states, — was  to  establish  tho  unity  of 
Germany  by  converting  it  from  a  Confeder~ 


censure  on  works  printed  in  Germany,  or  in-  ation  of  States  (Staatenbund,)  into  a  Con- 
troduced  there  from  abroad,  and  prohibiting  \federated  State  (Bundcsstaat.)  The  imprac- 
all  political  associations  ;  whilst  the  surveil-  [  ticability  of  this  project  was  pretty  evident 
lance  of  the  Universities,  established  in  to  every  attentive  observer,  conversant  with 
1819,  was  rendered  more  severe.  The  gov-  the  previous  history  and  local  relations  of 
ernmonts  of  tho  Federal  States  pledged .  Germany.  Tho  author  of  one  of  tho  works 
themselves  to  watch  over  their  respective  placed  at  tho  head  of  this  article,  was  able 
subjects,  and  over  foreigners  residing  in  to  predict  its  failure  in  tho  early  part  of 


these  States ;  to  surrender  all  persons  who 
might  bo  guilty  of  political  offences ;  and  to 
give  military  assistance  mutually  in  case  of 
disturbance.  Thus  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, instead  of  directing  its  efforts  towards 
a  gradual  development  of  a  constitutional 
rfgime,  which  should  secure  tho  rights  of 
the  German  people,  and  establish  a  cordial 
union  between  them  and  their  respective 


1848,  when  the  hopes  of  the  German  inno- 
vators were  at  their  zenith.  We  quoto  his 
words  as  published  at  tho  time  : — 

"  Germany  is  now  undergoing  a  momentous 
crisis.  The  resolution  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort 
to  abolish  tho  sovereignty  of  the  thirty-eight  in- 
dependent states  which  have  composed  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  in  order  to  establish  a 
German  empire,  is  a  bold  undertaking  indeed. 


sovereigns — imparting  to  the  Confederation  It  is,  however,  much  more  easy  to  pass  such  a 


strength  against  foreign  aggressions — adopt- 
ed a  course  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
mutual  distrust  between  tho  governments 
and  the  subjects  of  the  confederated  States, 
and  to  open  a  wide  field  for  the  intrigues  of 
foreign  powers  interested  in  keeping  Ger- 
many weak  and  disunited.  The  only  really 
useful  measure  that  has  been  introduced  into 
Germany  since  her  liberation  from  French 
dominion,  is  the  Zollverein,  or  commercial 
union  of  several  States,  and  that  was  estab- 
lished, not  by  the  Federal  Diet,  but  by  the 
persevering  efforts  of  Prussia. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  discord  between 
peoples  and  governments  in  the  various 
states  of  Germany  that  the  events  of  1848 


resolution  than  to  put  it  into  execution,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  admit  that  all  these  states,  par- 
ticularly tho  larger  ones,  should  voluntarily  re- 
sign their  independent  existence  and  merge  into 
one  whole,  which  cannot  be  done  without  a 

freat  sacrifice  of  local  and  individual  interests, 
he  commercial  interests  of  Northern  Germany, 
which  have  prevented  its  joining  the  Zollverein, 
must  bo  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  manufacturing 
countries  of  tho  South  :  Vienna,  Berlin,  ana 
other  capitals,  must  sink  into  a  kind  of  provin- 
cial towns,  and  a  great  number  of  individuals 
who  fill  now  high  and  superior  situations  in  the 
ministries,  foreign  embassies,  &c,  of  the  differ- 
ent states,  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ  ;  nay, 
the  monarchs  themselves  must  become  nothing 
better  than  hereditary  governors  of  their  re- 
spective states,  and  cannot  reasonably  hope  to 


retain  long  even  this  subordinate  position,  as 
arrived.    They  found  the  people  and  their  thdr  officebwill  bo 


sovereigns  equally  unprepared  for  that  tre- 
mendous crisis,  which  appeared  for  a  time 
to  threaten  with  a  general  overthrow,  not  only 
existing  political  institutions,  but  even  social 
order.  The  populations  of  the  confederated 
States,  having  been  excluded  from  a  practi- 
cal exercise  of  self-government,  could  not 
possess  that  salutary  experience  which  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  a  nation  in  such  critical 
times;  and  their  activity  being  spent  chiefly 
in  speculation,  many  wild  and  impracticable 


their  office  will  bo  soon  found  unnecessary,  and 
replaced  by  much  less  expensive  magistrates.*^ 


*  We  must  make  an  honourable  exception  in  the 
ce  of  the  late  king  of  Hanover,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  pressure,  withstood  many  unreasonable 
demands  of  his  subjects,  but  religiously  remembered 
all  which  he  had  promised  to  concede.  This  con- 
duct of  a  prince,  who,  as  Duke  of , Cumberland,  was 
always  viewed  as  an  enemy  of  liberal  principles,  il- 
lustrates the  blessing  of  being  educated  under  a  con- 
stitutional regime. 

t  Pamtuvum  and  Gtrmanitm,  p.  331. 
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It  is  the  existence  of  those  innumerable 
"local  and  individual  interests,"  which  ren- 
ders the  establishment  of  a  German  unity 
impossible,  unless  by  dissolving  all  the  in- 
dependent states  into  which  Germany  is  now- 
divided.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  accept- 
ance of  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany, 
which  was  offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by 
the  German  parliament  but  refused  by  that 
monarch,  would  have  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject proposed,  as  the  measure  must  have  en- 
countered strong  opposition  from  Austria, 
and  it  is  the  interest  neither  of  Russia  nor 
of  France  that  a  new  German  union,  of  the 
kind  proposed,  should  be  created.  The  mu- 
tual jealousy  of  Austria  and  Prussia  brought 
them,  in  1 850,  to  the  verge  of  a  war,  which 
would  have  been  suicidal,  not  only  for  these 
two  powers,  but  for  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Fortunately  for  them,  all  this  jealousy  seems 
now  to  have  given  place  to  a  cordial  under- 
standing ;  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  which 
they  have  recently  concluded,  gives  a  new 
and  strong  guarantee  for  the  permauence  of 
their  friendship. 

Germany  may  be  considered  as  being  now 
in  nearly  the  same  political  condition  in 
which  it  was  before  the  events  of  1848. 
The  disappointment  occasioned  by  the 
almost  negative  results  of  that  crisis,  seems 


to  crush  as  to  restrain  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon. 

The  political  relations  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  date  from  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    In  1514,  the  Emporor 
Maximilian  first  sent  an  ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow, in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
the  Czar,  which  he  thought  might  be  useful 
to  him  against  Poland  and  Turkey  *  This 
embassy  did  not,  however,  produce  any  im- 
portant consequences.    In  1586,  the  Czar  of 
Moscow,  Fedor  Ivanovich,  presented  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Po- 
land, proposing  to  unite  his  vast  dominions 
with  those  of  that  country.    He  had  many 
partizans,  but  his  election  was  prevented  by 
accidental  causes,  and  Europe  was  thus  saved 
at  that  timo  from  the  danger  to  which  it 
would  have  been  exposed,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  empire  extending  from  Silesia 
and  the  Baltic,  to  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas,  and  the  frontiers  of  China.    The  Court 
of  Moscow,  baffled  in  this  attempt,  made 
great  efforts  to  support  the  election  of  the 
Arch-Duke  Maximilian,  against  Sigismund 
Vasa,  Prince-Royal  of  Sweden,  and  to  induce 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  his  brother  by  force  of  arms.    A  regular 
and  important  political  connexion  between 
Russia  and  Germany  was  not,  however, 


to  have  produced  a  general  lassitude,  which,  established  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 


for  some  time  to  come,  may  preserve  an 
internal  tranquillity,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versal discontent  which  provails  through  the 
German  populations.  But  we  are  at  pre- 
sent concerned  with  the  internal  condition 
of  Germany,  only  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
her  foreign  relations.  Here  our  connexion 
is  of  the  most  vital  nature. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  the  want 
of  a  proper  union  among  the  members  of 
the  German  states,  rendered  Germany  not 
only  an  easy  prey  to  the  arms  of  republican 
and  imperial  France,  but  enabled  that  power 
to  convert  one  part  of  tho  Empire  into  a 
most  efficient  tool  for  enslaving  tho  other 
part ;  tho  forces  of  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
Prussia  in  1806  and  1807,  and  of  Austria  in 
1809.  Germany  being  delivered  from  the 
French  dominion  by  the  war  of  1S13-1S14, 


who  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
small  German  principality,  in  order  to  have 
a  vote  in  the  diet  of  tho  empire,  and  thus  to 
establish  his  political  influence  in  Germany. 
He  married  his  son  Alexius  (whom  he  after- 
wards  executed)  to  a  princess  of  Brunswick, 
and  his  daughter  Anna  to  the  Duke  of  Hoi- 
stein ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
family  connexions  with  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many, by  which  Russia  now  maintains  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try. Peters  successor,  Catherine  I.,  that 
extraordinary  woman  who,  from  a  menial 
situation,  rose  to  the  throne,  was  on  tho 
point  of  attacking  Denmark,  on  account  of 
Sleswick,  then  claimed  by  her  son-in-law  the 
Duke  of  Holstein ;  and  this  circumstance  • 
nearly  involved  England  in  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia.  "The  Empress  Anna,  in  1730-40,  sent 
to  Germany  an  army  of  30,000,  to  assist 


all  tho  efforts  of  her  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  against  the  French. . 
those  of  foreign  cabinets  interested  in  her  She  married  her  niece,  a  princess  of  Meek- 
safety,  were  directed  to  render  her  frontier  lenburg,  to  a  prince  of  Brunswick,  and  de- 
secure  from  a  French  invasion.    But  no  clared  their  infant  son  the  successor  to  her 


throne.  It  is  well  known  that  a  palace-revc- 
lution  placed  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter 
tho  Great,  upon  the  throne,  and  transferred 


precautions  whatever  were  taken  against  the 

much  greater  possible  danger  which  threatens 

Germany  on  the  side  of  Russia, — though, 

as  we  have  said,  this  subject  did  not  escape 

the  political  foresight  of  Mettcrnich,  who,  *  LM"5ti,mil|.aS  on  that  occasion  ad. Irened  th*  Czar 
♦       i  \        .  >.  by  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  Peter  the  Great  made 

Unorder  to  guard  against  the  progress  of  ,£  of  this  docxiJnX&s\  vim,ication  for  J^iS 

Russian   influence,  Bought  not  so  much  1  the  imperial  title. 
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the  Prince  of  Brunswick  from  the  throne  to 
a  prison,  in  which,  after  having  lingered  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  he  perished  by  a 
violent  death.*  Elizabeth  sent,  in  17-18,  a 
considerable  force  to  the  assistance  of  Maria 
Theresa  against  the  French ;  but  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapellc  presented  her  from 
taking  any  active  part  in  that  war.  The 
same  empress,  irritated  by  purely  personal 
motives  against  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
joined  his  enemies  during  the  seven  years' 
war,  when  the  whole  provinco  of  Prussia 
proper  was  occupied  by  Russia,  and  its  pos- 
session guaranteed  to  her  by  Austria  and 
France.  Elizabeth  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  her  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein,  Peter  III.,  who,  entertaining  an  almost 
insane  admiration  for  Frederick  LL,  restored 
to  Prussia  the  conquered  provinces.  It  was 
therefore  only  an  accident  which  prevented 
Russia,  about  a  century  ago,  from  acquiring 
the  important  province,  extending  along  the 
Baltic  from  Courland  to  the  Vistula,  which 
was  yielded  to  her  by  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  France  and  Austria.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  Frederick  William, 
guided  by  his  minister  Baron  Ilerzberg, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Poland,  but  that, 
instead  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  he  joined  with  Russia  in  the  second 
spoliation  of  tliat  country,  whose  final  dis- 
memberment, in  1795,  brought  the  domin- 
ions of  Russia  into  immediate  connexion 
with  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  We 
have  also  referred  to  the  alarm  among  the 
German  statesmen,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  claims  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and  shown  how,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  Western 
powers,  this  acquisition  was  substantially 
effected. — Such  have  been  the  steps  by  which 
Russia  has  systematically  encroached  upon 
the  territories,  and  sought  to  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  the  states  of  Germany. 

The  military  position  of  Russia  towards 
Prussia  and  Austria  is  thus  described  in  the 


*  The  infant  prince,  who  had  been  proclaimed  as 
Czar-Ivan  III.,  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Schlusselburg,  and  kept  in  almost  solitary  confine- 
ment till  1764,  when  a  Russian  of ficer,  named  Miro- 
vich,  having  gained  ovrr  a  number  of  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  made  an  attempt  for  his  liberation,  and  to 
proclaim  him  sovereign  of  Russia.  He  had  already 
penetrated  to  the  prisoner's  dwelling,  when  the 
officer  on  duty,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, in  ca$e  of  such  an  event,  murdered  the  unfor- 
tunate youth.  His  parents  and  their  remaining  off- 
spring were  retained  in  prison  at  Kholmogory.  under 
the  Arctic  Circle.  They  both  died  in  captivity; 
but  their  childien,  after  more  than  forty  years'  im- 
prisonment, were  finally  liberated  and  transferred  to 
Denmark,  whose  queen  was  their  aunt,  and  where 
they  livrd,  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
upon  a  pension  from  the  Russian  Court. 


work  from  which  we  made  our  last  quota- 
tion : — 

"The  present  position  of  Russia  in  Poland  is 
no  less  menacing  to  Austria  and  Prussia  than  it 
is  to  Turkey.  The  Russian  frontier  is  now  only 
sixty  German  miles  distant  from  Vienna,  and 
about  fifty  from  Berlin.  • 

"  In  ease  of  a  war,  one  battle  lost  by  the  Aus- 
trian* may  lead  a  Russian  army  to  Vienna  or  to 
Prague,  and  deliver  to  it  Galicia.  accessible  to 
the  Russian  forces  from  Podolia.  Volhynia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  which  can  then 
only  be  defended  from  Hungary,  with  which  it 
has  no  other  communication  except  by  the  mili- 
tary ronds  constructed  across  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  but  which  may  be  easily  destroyed 
or  blocked  up  by  the  invaders. 

"  Prussiais  exposed  in  the  case  ofu  war  with  Rus- 
sia, even  to  greater  disadvantages  than  AuBtria, 
because  a  Russian  army  may  easily  get  posses- 
sion of  Breslau.  (only  twelve  German  miles  from 
the  frontiers),  where  she  would  gain  a  strong 
military  position  on  the  Oder,  and  find  immense 
resources  in  the  rich  province  of  Silesia. 

"  A  still  more  vulnerable  point  is.  presented  to 
a  Russian  invasion  on  the  Vistula,  taeause  a 
Russian  force  entering  at  Thorn  may  easily  oc- 
cupy the  bauks  of  that  river  from  the  last  nam- 
ed town  to  its  mouth,  and  entirely  separate 
from  the  rest  of  tho  Prussian  dominions  the 
province  of  Prussia  proper,  which,  being  sur- 
rounded by  Russian  possessions  and  the  sea.  may 
be  attacked  on  all  sides  by  land  nnd  naval 
forces. 

'•  It  is  true  that  Prussia  has  made  considera- 
ble preparations  to  meet  such  an  eventuality — 
that  she  has  the  fortresses  of  Thorn,  Graudenc, 
and  Dantzic.  on  the  Vistula :  nnd  she  has  re- 
cently erected  the  fortress  of  Lyck,  in  Prussia 
proper,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  and  even  for- 
tified Kdnigsberg. 

But  experience  has  proved,  that  during  the 
war  of  1807,  the  fortresses  of  Prussia  were  no 
defence  to  that  country,  and  that  they  fell  one 
after  another  before  the  French  conqueror. 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  Russian  forces 
shall  not  be  able  to  capture  any  of  tho  Prus- 
sian fortresses,  or  maintain  their  ground  on  tho 
Lower  Vistula,  or  on  the  Oder,  the  mischief 
which  they  may  inflict  upon  tho  rich  low-lands 
of  Dantzic,  or  in  Silesia,  can  never  lie  retaliated 
upon  the  comparatively  poor  Russian  provinces 
which  border  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  Fre- 
derick II.  was  fully  aware  of  these  circumstan- 
ces, having  experienced  their  truth  during  the 
seven  years'  war:  and  the  hist'  rv  of  his  times 
bears  evidence  to  his  constant  cflbrts  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  Russia. 

M  Tho  same  observation  may  bo  applied  to 
Austria,  because  the  devastation  of  such  beau- 
tiful and  rich  countries  aa  Moravia  nnd  Boho- 
mia,  to  which  they  might  bo  exposed,  even  in 
I  tho  case  of  a  momentary  success  of  a  Russian 
l  invasion,  can  never  1«  retaliated  in  the  same 
degree,  should  an  Austrian  army  penetrate  even 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper. 

"Now  let  us  admit  an  eventuality  exactly  tho 
reverse  of  that  which  we  have  discussed,  and 
suppose  that  Kussia,  instead  of  invading  the 
Prussian  or  Austrian  territories,  should  be 
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obliged  to  defend  her  own  possessions  against 
the  united  forces  of  those  two  powers.  The 
Russians  would  undoubtedly  fall  back  upon  the 
Vistula,  and  occupy  a  strong  position  between 
that  river,  the  Wieprs,  and  the  Bug,  tw>th  falling 
into  the  Vistula.  This  position,  defended  in 
front  by  the  fortresses  of  Modlin,  Warsaw, 
Dcmhlin  (or  Ivangorod,)  and  Zamose,  and  in  its 
rear  by  that  of  Brest,  is  considered  by  high 
military  authorities  to  be  most  advantageous, 
and  where  a  numerous  Russian  army  may  not 
only  keep  in  check  the  forces  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  but  constantly  menace  their  own  do- 
minions witli  an  invasion,  and  prevent  them  by 
the  same  from  penetrating  lurther  into  the 
Russian  provincos :  whilst  her  army  would  draw 
without  impediment  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  the  necessary  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments. Should  the  Russian  army  not  be  able 
to  maintain  itself  in  the  position  we  have  de- 
scribed, it  may  then  retire  to  the  Beresina  and 
the  Dnieper,  along  the  military  chausse  con- 
structed from  Brest  to  Bobruisk,  having  its  left 
flank  covered  by  the  imnassablo  marshes  of 
Polesia,  and  destroying ''■■hind  it  all  means  of 
subsistence  and  transport,  so  that  its  pursuit  by 
the  enemy  would  be  rendered  almost  impossible. 

u  Supposing,  however,  that  the  invading  army 
was  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  of  a  march 
through  a  country  generally  barren,  thinly 
populated,  and  moreover  devastated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Russian  forocs,  the  Russians  may 
occupy  a  strong  position  between  the  rivers 
Beresina  and  Dnieper,  with  the  important  for- 
tress of  Bobruisk  on  the  first  named  river,  the 
passage  of  which  may  be  disputed  by  them 
with  great  advantage.  They  will  be  able  in 
that  position  to  receive  with  the  greatest  facility 
all  kind  of  supplies  from  the  exceedingly  fertile 
provinces  of  Jjttle  Russia,  and  which  may  be 
very  easily  conveyed  to  Bobruisk,  and  even  to 
Boriso,  by  the  Dnieper  and  the  Beresina,  in 
vessels  towed  by  steamers. 

"  The  invading  army  will  be,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  greatest  want  of  every  kind  of  supplies, 
having  neither  magasines  nor  the  necessary 
means  of  conveyance,  and  cannot  reach  the 
banks  of  the  Beresina  without  undergoing  great 
privations,  and  being  constantly  harassed  by 
swarms  of  Cossacks  and  Asiatic  tribes  which 
Russia  may  employ  on  that  occasion  with  great 
advantage.  Its  forces  will  be  consequently  re- 
duced, its  chances  of  success  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  its  retreat  attonded  by  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  therefore 
not  probable  that  such  an  attempt  would  ever 
be  made  by  a  German  army.  It  may  be  how- 
over  said  that  Russia  may  be  assailed  in  a  more 
effective  manner  from  Galicia  ami  the  Bug.  and 
that  an  invading  army  may,  in  case  of  a  victory 
over  the  Russians,  easily  penetrate  in  that  way 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  In  this 
case  Russia  will  be  able  to  make  a  stand  upon 
that  river,  having  the  fortress  of  Kioff  and  its 
right  flank  completely  protected  by  the  marshes 
of  Polesin,  which  extend  from  the  mouth  of 
Pripet  falling  into  the  Dnieper  to  the  vicinity  of 
Brest,  the  position  of  which  may  be  rendered 
by  the  surrounding  waters  as  impregnable  as 
that  of  Mantua.  She  may  also  attack  mean- 
while from  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen  the 


Prussian  dominions,  where  she  may  inflict  much 
greater  injury  than  that  which  can  be  done  to 
her  south-western  provinces  invaded  from 
tlalicia.'** 

Such  is  the  military  position  in  which 
Russia  has  been  placed  towards  Germany 
by  the  successive  dismemberments  of  Po- 
land. We  must  add,  that  the  advantages  of 
that  position  to  Russia,  and  its  dangers  to 
Germany,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
completion  of  the  railway  connecting  War- 
saw with  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
construction  of  this  railway  has  been  com- 
menced, and  is  prosecuted  with  great  vigour, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  carriages,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  transport  of  troops,  are  now 
in  progress.  It  has  been  calculated  by  com- 
petent authorities  that  an  army  of  50,000 
men  may  l>c  carried,  by  this  means,  in  one 
week  over  a  distance  which  usually  requires 
now  three  months  of  march. 

The  gradual  progress  of  Russia  in  Turkey 
has  secured  to  her  advantages,  especially 
against  Austria  and  Southern  Germany,  to 
be  added  to  those  which  she  has  obtained  by 
her  acquisitions  in  Poland.  The  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  in  1S12,  extended  her  frontier  to 
the  left  batiks  of  the  Danube,  and  placed  the 
most  important  of  its  mouths — that  of 
Sulina — at  her  command.  But  the  Danube 
is  the  most  important  commercial  channel 
of  Austria,  passing  through  her  dominions 
from  west  to  east,  and  connecting  her  by 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  Levant.  It  is  no 
less  important  to  all  Germany  than  to  the 
Austrian  dominions,  because  it  not  only  re- 
ceives many  navigable  rivers,  but,  being  now 
connected  by  the  Maine  Canal  with  tho 
Rhine,  and  by  railways  with  the  first  em- 
poriums of  Europe,  it  forms  tho  most  im- 
portant commercial  road  between  the  west 
and  the  east.  This  road  may  at  any  timo 
be  stopped  by  Russia,  who  commands  its 
entrance  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  who  will 
acquire  an  entire  command  over  a  large  part 
of  its  course,  if  she  is  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Danubian  principalities.  This 
is  therefore  a  vital  question  for  Austria  ; 
and  Mettcrnich,  deeply  conscious  of  this, 
was  preparing,  in  the  winter  of  1828-1829, 
for  a  war  with  Russia,  in  ordor  to  prevent 
her  second  campaign  against  Turkey.  His 
projects  were  however  thwarted  by  tho  in- 
difference with  which  they  were  received  by 
the  'English  Ministry,  who  Mere  then  em- 
barrassed, partly  by  the  Catholic  question, 
and  still  more  by  the  decided  opposition  of 
Charles  X.  of  France,  who  declared  that  if 
Austriu  was  to  make  war  on  Russia,  he 
would  immediately  invade  her  frontiers. 

•  Pantlavim  and  Gtrmanism,  pp.  21-28. 
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Besides  her  geographical  or  strategical 
advantages  for  the  reduction  of  Germany, 
Russia  has,  particularly  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  others  which  we  may  perhaps  call 
ethnical.  Tho  majority  of  the  Austrian 
population  belongs  to  the  Slavonic  race,  cog- 
nate with  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  and 
speaking  dialects  of  the  samo  mother 
tongue,  those  of  the  southern  Slavonic 
population  of  Austria  being  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Russian  language.*  She  has, 
moreover,  more  thau  three  millions  of  sub- 
jects belonging  to  tho  very  Church  of  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  now  proclaimed 
himself  the  champion,  in  that  appeal  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  his  subjects,  and  also  of 
the  Greek  communion  at  large,  which  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  element  in  the 
present  Eastern  crisis. 

The  national  sympathies  among  the  va- 
rious branches  of  tho  Slavonic  race  have 
been  successfully  stimulated  for  more  than 
twenty  years  by  the  efforts  of  several 
Slavonic  writers,  who  have  promoted  what 
is  called  literary  Panslavism.  The  first  idea 
of  this  kind  was  started  by  the  late  Kollar, 
a  Slavonic  Protestant  clergyman  at  Pesth 
in  Hungary,  and  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit  in  the  Bohemian  language.  He  pro- 
posed that  all  the  better  educated  Slavonians, 
particularly  those  who  are  engaged  in 
literary  occupations,  should  study  the  va- 
rious dialects  of  their  common  mother 
tongue,  and  also  the  literature  of  each.  This 
idea  met  with  general  favour,  and  rapidly 
gained  ground,  so  that  at  this  moment 
almost  every  Slavonic  scholar  of  any  stand- 
ing is  conversant  with  the  inter-dialects  of 
his  native  language,  and  their  best  produc- 
tions. It  was,  however,  almost  impossible 
that  this,  originally  a  purely  intellectual 
movement,  should  not  assume  a  political 
tendency.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  same  race,  particular- 
ly those  who  have  no  political  existence, 
striving  to  rise  out  of  literary  insignificance 
by  uniting  their  separate  efforts,  should  also 
desire  to  acquire  a  political  importance  by 
uniting  the  whole  Slavonic  race  into  one 
powerful  Empire  or  confederation,  which 
should  secure  to  the  Slavonians  a  decided 
preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
An  empire  so  composed  would  comprehend 

•  According  to  the  Austrian  official  returns,  her 
Slavonic  population  amounts  to  rather  more  than  13, 
000.000.  while  her  German  population  is  scarcely 
8,000,000.  Moreover,  only  about  half  of  this  latter 
number  forms  a  compact  population  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Austria-Proper  and  the  Tyrol.  The  remain- 
der are  scattered  among  the  non-German  populations. 
According  to  the  Slavonic  ethnography  of  SchalT* 
vzyk,  the  Slavonic  population  of  Austria,  in  154:2, 
numbered  10,791,000. 


more  than  eighty  millions  of  souls,  extend- 
ing from  tho  Adriatic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic 
Sea.  And  is  it  here  necessary  to  observe, 
that  Russia  is  tho  only  existing  power 
through  which  this  gigantic,  but  not  impos- 
sible scheme  might  be  realized  ?  The  idea 
of  establishing  a  federation  of  Slavonic  Re- 
publics, entertained  by  some  imaginative 
persons,  is  in  present  circumstances  a  Utopia 
not  deserving  serious  consideration. 

Tbe  idea  of  a  political  Panslavism,  propa-. 
gated  not  only  by  Russian  agents  but  also 
by  many  sincere  and  disinterested  Slavonic 
patriots,  naturally  created  serious  apprehen- 
sions and  much  angry  feelings  among  the 
Germans.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote an  independent  national  development 
among  those  Slavonians  who  are  not  yet  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Russia, — which  would 
be  tho  best  means  of  arresting  her  am- 
bitious schemes  in  that  quarter,  they  began 
violently  to  assail  Panslavism,  maintaining 
that  the  Slavonians  had  no  right  to  a  nation- 
al existence,  and  that  the  Germans  could 
never  allow  to  their  nationality  a  political 
equality  with  that  of  the  Teutonic  race,  thus 
playing  the  game  of  Russia  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  Such  sentiments  were 
almost  universally  expressed  by  the  German 
press  on  many  occasions ;  for  instance,  when 
the  illegal  annexation  of  tho  Republic  of 
Cracow  by  Austria  met  with  strong  repro- 
bation on  the  part  of  tho  English  publio 
and  government,  many  German  writers  ex- 
ulted in  this  act  of  violence,  considering  it 
as  a  new  triumph  of  their  nation  in  its  pro- 
gress towards  the  East.  The  German 
Parliament,  assembled  at  Frankfort  in  1S48, 
manifested  very  unfriendly  feelings  towards 
the  Poles  of  Posen,  who  maintained  in  their 
own  country  the  rights  of  their  nationality 
againts  tho  encroachments  of  Germanism, 
and  the  same  assembly  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  force  the  Slavonians  of  Bohemia,  at 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  to  submit  to  their 
authority.* 

These  hostile  manifestations  against  the 
Slavonians  produced  a  corresponding  feeling 
among  those  towards  whom  they  were 
directed,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  power- 
ful party  in  tho  Austrian  Parliament, 
assembled  in  1S48  at  Vienna,  and  trans- 
ferred afterwards  to  Kremseir.  The  object 
of  this  party  was  to  render  Austria  essential- 
ly a  Slavonio  state,  by  giving  to  her  a  pre- 
dominant Slavonic  character,  instead  of  the 
German  one  which  sho  is  now  maintaining. 


*  The  same  Parliament,  professing  liberal  princi- 
ples, sent  a  message  to  Radetzki  congratulating  him 
on  his  victory  over  the  Italians ! 
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This  line  of  policy  was  meditated  by  the 
Etnporor  Joseph  II.  at  tho  beginning  of  his 
reign,  but  abandoned  probably  on  account 
of  the  comparatively  inferior  state  of  mental 
cultivation  which  then  prevailed  among  his 
Slavonic  subjects.  They  have  however 
since  that  time  immensely  advanced  in  this 
respect,  and  so  also  have  their  claims  to 
political  significance.  The  strength  of  the 
Slavonic  party  in  Austria  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  separation  of  the  Croats  from 
tho  Magyars,  who  had  attempted  to  impose 
upon  them  the  use  of  their  own  language 
for  official  purposes,  instead  of  the  Latin,  tho 
employment  of  which  in  all  public  transac- 
tions had  kept  together  for  many  centuries 
tho  heterogeneous  populations  of  Hungary, 
and  the  abolition  of  which,  in  order  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  Magyar  tongue,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  principal  cause  of  tho  ruin  of 
that  country.  Tho  German  democracy  of 
Vienna,  supported  by  the  Parliament  of 
Frankfort,  allied  itself  with  the  Magyars ; 
it  was  therefore  natural  that  tho  Croats  took 
the  part  of  the  Court,  and  that  they  wore 
supported  in  this  view  by  the  loading  men 
of  the  other  Slavonic  populations  of  Austria. 
The  object  of  tho  Croats  in  attacking  Vienna 
under  Jellachich,  was  not  to  prove  their 
loyalty  to  the  Austrian  dynasty,  but  to 
secure  the  rights  of  their  nationality,  and  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Slavonic  race 
in  the  Austrian  state.  They  were,  however, 
sorely  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 
As  soon  as  tho  Hungarians  were  crushed, 
the  Austrian  Government  resumed  its  an- 
cient Germanizing  policy.  This  political 
course,  which  met  with  much  approbation 
in  Germany,  produced  a  violent  irritation 
among  the  Austrian  Slavonians,  and  par- 
ticular! v  the  Croats,  who,  in  order  to  shew 
their  disapprobation  of  this  tendency,  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage in  all  the  public  transactions  of  their 
country.  This  strong  manifestation  of  Rus- 
sian Panslavism,  in  a  population  whose 
loyalty  had  preserved  the  Austrian  Empire 
probably  from  a  total  dissolution  in  1848, 
produced  considerable  alarm  among  the 
Austrian  statesmen,  and  a  painful  impres- 
sion upon  all  the  thinking  inen  of  Germany  ; 
it  did  not  however  lead  to  any  change  in 
the  Germanizing  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna. 

The  Russian  sympathies  in  Austria  are 
not  limited  to  tho  manifestation  of  the  events 
which  we  havo  just  mentioned ;  they  have 
been  widely  diffused  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions by  the  Hungarian  campaign  of 
1841),  during  which  the  conduct  of  Russia 
was  as  conciliatory  as  that  of  Austria  was 
violent  and  unprincipled.    The  letter  of 


Paskevich,  recommending  the  vanquished 

to  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  his  refusal  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
have  not  failed  to  produce  the  effect  which  was 
thus  sought  to  bo  obtained.  These  circum- 
stances have  >rreat  ly  increased  the  dangers 
of  Austria,  who  has  now  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  discontent  of  the  Italians  and 
Magyars,  but  also  with  that  of  the  Slavonians. 
Her  only  chance  of  getting  over  this  compli- 
cation of  difficulties  was  the  conservative 
policy,  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  which  had  in- 
spired the  cabinet  of  Vienna  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Europe,  with  an  apparently  well- 
grounded  security.  But  the  present  unpro- 
voked attack  on  Turkey  has  now  revealed  a 
premeditated  intention  to  carry  out  tho  vast 
schemes  of  ambition  which  the  Russian 
Emperor  has  inherited  with  his  crown. 

It  would  bo  illustrating  a  truism  if  we 
were  to  expatiate  here  upon  the  causes 
which  must  hinder  Englund  and  France 
from  permitting  Russia  to  take  possession 
of  Constantinople,  or  even  to  make  new 
acquisitions  from  the  Turkish  territory; 
These  have,  moreover,  been  referred  to  in 
our  last  Number*  But  if  the  extension  of 
Russia  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  is  prejudi- 
cial in  more  than  one  respect  to  the  political 
and  commercial  interests  of  England  as  well 
as  thoso  of  France,  it  is  a  question  of  tho 
most  vital  importance  to  Austria — one  in 
fact  which  is  to  be  or  not  to  be  to  that  power. 
This  is  manifest  when  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  therefore  natural  that  Austria 
should  make  tho  greatest  effort  to  preserve 
peace  ;  because,  in  case  of  war,  she  has  no 
alternative  but  either  to  take  part  with  the 
Western  powers  against  Russsia,  or  to  join 
with  the  latter  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in 
tho  spoil  consequent  upon  tho  dissolution  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  She  at  least  cannot  on 
any  account  remain  neutral  in  the  conflict 
which  now  seems  impending  in  tho  East. 

A  single  glanco  at  the  map  of  those 
countries  may  convince  our  readers  of  the 
truth  of  our  assertion.  By  the  occupation 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,f  Russia  out- 
flanks the  Austrian  possessions  to  the  bank 

*  S«e  Article  on  Our  International  Relations. 

t  We  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  very 
interesting  description  of  these  Principalities  con- 
tained in  the  work  entitled,  The  Frontier  Lands  of 
the  Christian  and  the  Turky  which  we  have  placed 
among  others  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  It  is  a 
book  of  travels  eminently  deserving  the  attention  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  present  relation*  of 
Eastern  politics,  for  its  interesting  descriptions  and 
sagacious  judgments.  The  author  is  particularly 
well  informed  on  the  commercial  resources  and  rela- 
tions of  the  Principalities.  His  work  could  not 
have  appeared  at  a  more  appropriate  i 
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of  the  Danube,  and  if  she  is  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy the  Turkish  territory  between  that 
river  and  the  Balkan,  she  will  at  once  extend 
to  Montenegro,  and  completely  enclose  the 
Austrian  dominions  from  Silesia  to  the 
Adriatic.  Lot  us  add,  that  the  whole 
frontier  line  between  Austria  and  Turkey 
from  Cattaro  to  Transylvania  is,  on  both 
nides,  inhabited  by  the  same  Slavonic  race, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  animated 
at  least  in  many  cases  by  the  same  national 
sympathies  and  antipathies.  Should  there- 
fore Russia  permanently  acquire  this  portion 
of  the  Turkish  territory,  she  will  gain,  by 
her  geographical  position,  as  well  as  by  her 
religious  and  ethnical  influence  on  the 
Slavonic  and  Wallachian*  population  of 
Austria,  such  a  preponderance  over  that 
state,  that  it  must  virtually  become  a  vassal 
of  the  Czar.  Should  it,  however,  be  the 
policy  of  Russia,  as  is  more  probable,  to 
begin  by  establishing  an  independent  state 
or  states  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  the  influ- 
ence of  these  states  upon  those  Austrian 
Slavonians,  who,  as  we  have  said,  inhabit 
the  Turkish  border,  will  bo  so  great  that 
sooner  or  later  they  must  separate  from  her 
and  unite  with  their  brethren  who  enjoy  an 
independent  political  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Austria,  uniting  with  Russia, 
sball  seek  to  extend  her  territory  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey,  which  was  the  intention 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  which  is 
now  recommended  by  some  German  politi- 
cians, she  will  add  greatly  to  her  internal 
and  external  embarrassments,  by  thus  in- 
creasing the  number  of  tier  subjects  belong- 
ing to  the  Slavonic  race  aud  the  Eastern 
Church.  This  will  not  only  open  within 
her  dominions  a  wider  field  for  Russian 
influence,  but  it  will  considerably  strengthen 
that  party  which  seeks  to  give  the  Austrian 
state  a  Slavonic  instead  of  its  present 
German  character,  and  which  cannot  but 
immensely  augment  the  difficulties  of  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna.  We  think  it  probable, 
however,  that  if  the  war  which  now  unfortu- 
nately appears  to  be  imminent,  shall  take 
place,  Austria  will  not  hesitate  between  a 
Kcsbiax  and  an  Anolo-Frencm  alliance,  but 
must  join  tho  latter.  If  she  acts  otherwise, 
she  must  at  once  lose  Lombardy  and  have 
her  commerce  annihilated  ;  whilst  in  de- 
claring against  Russia,  she  may,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  Western  allies,  effect  a 
territorial  arrangement,  which  shall  meet 
that  formidable  position  which  Russia  now 
occupies  in  Poland  towards  Germany,  and 


•  There  are  about  2,GOO,Ooo  Wallachians  under 
the  Austrian  dominion,  aud  about  2,000.000  in  the 
Danubian  principalities.  They  all  belong  to  the 
Church. 


to  which  we  have  already  reforrcd  in  this 
article.  Wo  have  shewn  that  this  position 
is  equally  menacing  to  Prussia  and  to  all 
Germany,  as  it  is  to  Austria,  consequently 
Prussia  is  as  much  interested  as  Austria  in 
obtaining  a  change  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
in  effecting  it  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
foundation.  The  vacillating  character  of  the 
present  King  of  Prussia,  and  his  near  rela- 
tionship with  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  will 
probably  induce  him  to  preserve  a  neutral 
position  ;  but  if  the  alternative  were  pre- 
sented to  Prussia,  either  to  have  her  Rhenish 
provinces  invaded,  and  her  ports  blockaded, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  danger  with  which  she 
is  constantly  threatened  on  the  side  of 
Russia,  she  would  not,  we  believe,  hesitate 
long  in  adopting  the  latter  course. 

War  is  a  great  curse,  and  peace  a  great 
blessing;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  fortunate  for  Europe  and  the  progress 
of  her  civilisation,  that  the  Czar  has  chosen 
for  his  unprovoked  aggressions  on  our 
Turkish  ally  the  present  moment,  when 
England  and  France  are  cordially  united, 
and  when  their  forces  arc  not  engaged  else- 
where. It  is  evident  that  Nicholas,  after 
having  so  emphatically  declared  his  intention 
to  go  forward  in  defence  0/  the  orthixiox  faith, 
in  an  appeal,  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  Russia,  which  was  addressed  as  much  to 
the  Greek  Christians  of  Turkey  as  to  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  his  own  subjects, 
cannot  now  withdraw  his  pretensions,  with- 
out diminishing  that  influence  over  the 
former  which  Russia,  fur  so  many  years  past, 
has  been  labouring  to  consolidate.  *  We  trust 
that  if  wo  shall  be  obliged  to  draw  the 
sword  in  just  quarrel,  it  may  not  be  returned 
to  the  scabbard  until  a  solid  peace,  such  as 
will  effectually  remove  every  cause  of 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  Germany  as  against 
Russia,  shall  be  established.  Wc  particu- 
larly rejoice  in  the  cordial  union  between 
England  and  France,  and  in  the  straightfor- 
ward and  honourable  manner  in  which  tho 
French  Emperor  has  acted  on  the  present 
occasion.  Instead  of  supporting  Russia  like 
Charles  X.  in  or  hankering  after  her 

alliance  like  Louis-Philippe,  he  has  preferred 
the  friendship  of  England  ;  and  we  hail  this 
not  only  as  evidence  of  a  sound  foreign 
policy  on  the  part  of  France,  but  also  as  the 
harbinger  of  her  gradual  return  to  a  liberal 
government  at  home. 
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Art.  IX.— 1.  T?ie  Administration  of  the 
East  India  Company  ;  a  History  of  Indian 
Progress.  By  John  William  Kaye. 
Author  of  "  the  History  of  the  War  in 
Afghanistan"  1853. 

2.  Memorials  of  Indian  Government;  being 
a  Selection  from  the  Pajxrs  of  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker,  late  Director  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Kaye. 
1853. 

3.  India  as  it  may  be.  By  George  Camp- 
bell, Bengal  Civil  Service,  Author  of 
"  Modem  India."  1853. 

4.  India  as  it  ought  to  be.  By  Major  W. 
Hough,  Author  of  "  Political  and  Military 
Events  in  India."  1853. 

5.  The  India  Question  of  1853.  By  H. 
Tiionv  Prinsep,  lata  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  1853. 

6.  Letter  to  John  Bright  Esq.,  M.  P.  By 
J.  C.  Maushman.  1853. 

7.  The  Mission,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana. 
By  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie.  2  vols.  1853. 

8.  India  Reform  Tracts.    L  to  IX.  1853. 

9.  India  under  a  Bureaucracy.  By  John 
Dickinson,  Jun.  1853. 

10.  An  Address  to  Parliament  on  the  Duties 
of  Great  Britain  to  India  in  respect  of  the 
Education  of  tie  Natives,  and  their  Official 
Employment.  By  Charles  Hay  Cameron, 
&c.  Ace.  1853. 

11.  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  1853. 

12.  Hansards  Debates.  June  and  July. 
1853. 

Of  the  individual  merits,  or  rather  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics,  of  all  these  several 
works,  we  shall  probably  speak  incidentally 
in  the  course  of  the  present  article.  But  we 
have  no  intention  of  minutely  examining 
their  contents.  The  exuberance  of  the 
growth  of  books  and  pamphlets,  only  imper- 
fectly represented  by  the  above  catalogue, 
is  sufficient  indication  of  the  pressing  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  Only  six  months 
have  parsed  away  since  we  last  addressed 
ourselves  to  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of 
"  The  Government  of  "the  East  India  Com- 
pany." Since  that  month  of  February 
more  has  been  written,  and  more  has  been 
said  upon  the ,  subject,  by  writers  and 
speakers  in  this  country,  than  during  the 
entire  preceding  period  of  our  literary  and 
political  existence. 

On  the  3d  of  June  1853,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  Sir  Charles  "Wood, 
brought  forward,  ina  five  hours'  oration,  the 
ministerial  scheme  for  the  future  government 
of  India.  From  that  time  up  to  the  present 
hour  of  publication,  the  East  India  Company 
have  been  formally  on  their  trial.    We  shall 


speak  presently  of  the  result  of  this  great 
judicial  inquiry— of  the  verdict  and  of  the 
sentence.  But  it  becomes  us  first  to  speak 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  question  that  has 
been  before  the  public,  and  of  the  temper  in 
which  it  ought  to  have  been,  if  it  has  not 
been,  considered. 

Throughout  the  last  two  centuries  and  a- 
half,  that  great  public  body,  known  as  the 
Hist  India  Company,  has  been  the  link 
which  has  connected  the  British  nation  with 
the  country  and  the  people  of  Hindostan. 
But  the  administrative  character  of  this  great 
body  has  been  tardily  developed.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  East  India  Company  is  scarce- 
ly yet  a  century  old.  It  has  slowly  taken 
shape,  and  risen  into  consistency  out  of  a  series 
of  temporary  shifts  and  transitory  expedients ; 
and  it  is  still  little  more  than  a  congeries  of 
fragments  of  different  svstems — a  mass,  as 
it  were  of  compromises,  without  any  presi- 
ding harmony  and  uniformity  to  render  it 
readily  intelligible  to  the  student  who  would 
acquaint  himself  with  the  constitutional  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government, 
without  tracing  its  rise  and  progress.  It  is 
only  by  studying  the  historical  antecedents 
of  the  administration  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  now  established,  that  we  can 
rightly  estimate  its  present  character. 
Doubtless,  if  with  our  present  experience 
we  had  to  frame  de  novo  a  great  administra- 
tive system — if  we  had  to  re-constitute  and 
re-organize  all  the  departments  of  the  State, 
to  fabricate  an  entirely  new  set  of  agencies 
and  authorities — legislative,  executive,  fiscal, 
and  judicial — and  to  prepare  for  them  new 
codes  whereby  to  regulate  their  administra- 
tive functions — tho  result  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  present  day  would  differ 
greatly  from  the  system  or  no-system  which 
has  been  the  heterogeneous  growth  of  a 
series  of  experimental  reforms.  An  edifice 
constructed  piecemeal  from  time  to  time, 
upon  no  fixed  principle,  is  always  more  or 
less  unsymmetrical.  All  Government, 
therefore  to  some  extent,  is  a  bundle  of  in- 
consistencies— of  relics  of  barbarism  tied  up 
with  new  sprouts  of  civilisation.  It  always 
bears  the  mark  of  progress  upon  it — of  ex- 
ploded errors  and  successive  experiments, 
continued  strivings  after  unattainable  perfeo 
tion.  Even  in  the  most  enlightened  Eu- 
ropean countries,  where  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  the  same  race  of  men  have  legislated 
for  their  own  countrymen,  this  constitutional 
patchwork  is  strikingly  apparent.  But  in 
India,  where  there  has  been  a  diversity  of 
ruling  powers — where  the  Mussulman  has 
usurped  the  throne  of  the  Hindoo,  where  the 
Mahratta  has  expelled  the  Mussulman,  and 
the  Frank  has  subjected  both  Mussulman 
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and  Mahratta,  the  anomalies  and  inconsisten- 1  their  existence, 
cies  of  which  wo  speak  are  necessarily  lating  against 


speak 

creator  and  more  palpable.  Experiment  has 
followed  experiment — one  system  has  been 
engrafted  upon  another — until  out  of  a  suc- 
cession of  changes,  each  one  wise  and  bene- 
ficial in  itself,  thero  has  arisen  what  must  in 
truth  bo  regarded  as  the  most  singular  piece 
of  patchwork  in  the  world. 

But,  at  all  events,  under  this  patchwork 
system  of  administration  our  Indian  empire 
has  grown  into  what  it  now  is — the  most 
magnificent  foreign  dependency  that  the  world 
has  ever  yet  seen,  and  it  has  not  so  expand- 
ed and  consolidated  itself  in  spite,  but  in 
consequence  of  this  patchwork.  If  wo 
had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  make  Eu- 
ropean institutions  of  the  best  Wostminster 
Hall  stock  strike  root  in  tho  soil  of  Madras 
and  Bengal,  we  should  have  seen,  instead  of 
a  triumphant  success,  only  a  destructive  fail- 
ure. We  have  heard  English  legislators 
ask,  with  reference  to  the  present  system  of 
Indian  government.  "  Do  you  think  if  we 
had  to  begin  over  again  we  should  ever 
make  such  a  thing  as  that  ?''  In  all  proba- 
bility we  should  net ;  but  the "  thing"  has 
been  shaped  in  accordance  with  local  and  in- 
cidental requirements,  and  it  is  only  by  this 
gradual  progression,  this  successive  genera- 
tion of  new  parts,  which,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, makes  in  the  end  a  very  unsymmet- 
rical  whole,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
reconcile  so  many  conflicting  creeds  and  an- 
tagonistic institutions,  and  to  establish  a 
government  capable  of  working  at  all. 
The  question  now  is,  whether  it  has  work- 
ed so  well  during  the  Past  as  to  give 
us  any  confidence  in  its  working  for  the 
Future  or  whether  it  would  be  more  expe- 
dient to  "begin  over  again,"  and  to  establish, 
after  an  entirely  different  model,  a  new  sys- 
tom  of  government,  more  in  accordance 
with  our  modern  ideas  of  political  institu- 
tions, but  perhaps  less  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  country  and  the 
particular  people  the  sovereignty  over  which 
has  been  committed  into  our  hands. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  some  error  has 
been  encouraged  and  some  injustice  has  been 
committed  by  those  who  have  commented 


We  are  continually  legis- 
against  them ;  but  they  grow  apace, 
in  spite  of  our  legislation.  Taxation,  too, 
is  a  grievous  burden  in  India.  Its  pressure 
is  severely  felt.  The  labouring  man,  in  his 
mud  hut,  with  his  handful  of  rice  for  his  dai- 
ly meal,  and  his  rag  about  his  middle,  is 
compolled  to  contribute  his  quotum  to  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  But  is  the  English 
labourer  untaxed  ?  lias  ho  not  also  to  con- 
tribute a  portion  of  his  wages,  earned  pain- 
fully by  much  brow-sweat  and  weariness  of 
frame,  that  palaces  may  bo  built  and  armies 
may  be  maintained,  and,  if  need  be,  battles 
about  which  he  knows  nothing  and  cares 
nothing,  may  be  fought?*  In  India,  the 
state  of  the  laws  is  disfigured  by  all  sorts 
of  anomalies  and  contrarieties,  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice  many  errors  are 
committed,  and  little  consistency  preserved. 
•But  this  again  is  not  peculiar  to  our  Eastern 
dopeudencies,  though  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing an  unbroken  succession  of  unimpeach- 
able judicial  decisions  is,  in  such  a  country, 
necessarily  much  aggravated.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  India  the  public 
money  is  not  expended  in  tho  manner  which 
would  most  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  But  where  is  it  so  expended — 
where  is  there  not  extravagance  in  one  di- 
rection, niggardliness  in  another?  Where 
is  the  public  money  not  grudged  when  only 
the  people  are  to  be  benefited  ?  By  the  ac- 
cidents of  our  position  in  India  some  of  these 
evils  may  have  been  aggravated,  but  they 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration, whereby  tho  affairs  of  that  country 
are  directed— they  are  not  necessarily  in- 
herent in  it — they  aro  not  fairly  referrible  to 
it.  Evils  of  this  kind  may,  and  we  know 
do,  co-exist  with  forms  of  government  more 
theoretically  appreciable — they  may,  and 
we  know  do,  disfigure  administrations  shaped 
after  the  fairest  constitutional  models.  It  is 
altogether  an  orror  and  an  injustice,  there- 
fore, to  argue  that  because  theso  evils  exist, 
the  system  which  permits  them  should  be 
cleared  away,  root  and  branch.  It  is  one 
thing  to  permit,  another  to  encourage.  Re- 
formation, too,  is  one  thing,  revolution  is 
another.    It  is  only  when  the  case  is  very 


upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  government  of  desperate  indeed — when  improvement 


the  East  India  Company  as  defects  peculiar 


der  the  old  system  seems  hopeless — when 


to  tho  system  of  administration  maintained  there  aro  no  signs  of  ameliorative  pro- 
in  this  peculiar  case,  rather  than  as  failures  J  gross — when,  in  the  grand  paradoxical  words 

common,  in  a  greater  or  less  degroe,  to  all  of  the  poot,  all  life  dies  and  death  lives, 

human  institutions.    Doubtless,  under  the  in  stagnant  marshes  of  corruption,  and 

government  of  tho  East  India  Company,  amidst  noxious  jungles  of  misrule,  that 

povertv,  ignorance,  and  crime  have  thriven ;  —    

but  where  do  they  not  thrive  ?    In  Great  _  *  Colonel  Sykes,  in  a  Letter  addre»ed  to  a  Undon 

*j  ..  |    *    %     j  ,  Journal,  has  shewn  that  the  pressure  of  taxation. 

Bntain  and  Ireland   wo  have   no  scanty  ^covXmg  t0  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  two  countries, 

growth  of  them.    V)  e  admit  and  deplore  is  higher  in  India  than  in  England. 
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the  cry  of  "  Delenda  est "  is  to  bo  raised. 
Only  desperate  diseases  require  the  applica- 
tion of  desperate  remedies.  When,  under 
an  existb  g  system,  good  government  is  im- 
possible, then,  but  not  until  then,  are  we  to 
bethink  ourselves  of  Revolution. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  they  who 
clamour  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Indian  Government,  because 
there  are  admitted  to  be  certain  defects  in 
its  constitution  and  certain  shortcomings  ap- 
parent in  the  aggregate  result,  err  grievous- 
ly in  their  conclusions.  Nor  are  those  who. 
assuming  the  converse  of  the  proposition, 
argue  that  if  the  present  system  has  worked 
well,  it  ought  not  be  altered,  otherwise  than 
"  peccante  in  this  kinde"  themselves.  A 
system  may  work  well  and  yet  be  improv- 
able. It  may  work  well— and  yet  work 
better.  It  has  been  often  said  of  the  speech 
wherewith  Sir  Charles  Wood  introduced 
tho  New  Ind;a  Bill,  that  if  his  premises  were 
correct  his  conclusions  were  unsound — in- 
deed, that  the  practical  course  of  the  Aber- 
deen Ministry  has  been  inconsistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  good  government  under 
the  Company's  rule.  But  to  us  this  appears 
entirely  fallacious.  The  Indian  minister  de- 
clared in  effect,  that  tho  system  had  worked 
sufficiently  well  to  warrant  its  retention. 
But  he  did  not  declare  that  it  was  so  theo- 
retically or  so  practically  perfect  that  no 
modifications  could  be  advantageously  in- 
troduced. His  argument  went  to  no  greater 
length  than  this — the  system  has  worked  so 
well  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  super- 
cede it  by  another.  But  the  probability  is 
that  it  would  work  better  still,  if  it  were  to 
be  modified  and  amended.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  principle  of  almost  all  modern  legisla- 
tion. Our  representative  system,  on  the 
whole,  works  well,  and  yet  it  is  continually 
being  amended.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new 
tariff  worked  well,  and  yet  it  is  not  main- 
tained that  because  it  worked  well,  his  fol- 
lowers are  guilty  of  any  inconsistency  in  sup- 
porting the  amended  tariff  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  Charles  Wood  says,  that  what  is  called 
tho  "  double  government,"  has  worked  well ; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  supporters 
maintain  that  it  cannot  be  amended.  Whe- 
ther it  has  now  been  amended,  is  an  open 
question,  which  we  shall  come  presently  to 
consider  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  system 
may  work  well  and  yet  be  capable  of  im- 
provement. 

That  tho  system  has  worked  well  is  de- 
nied, in  some  quartors — but  not  by  men 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  or 
capable  of  appreciating  tho  difficulties  of 
Indian  administration.  The  balance  of  evi- 
dence, indeed,  is  greatly  on  the  other  side. 


It  is  not  maintained  by  experience!  writers 
on  Indian  affairs — by  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr. 
Marshman,  Mr.  Knye,  or  Mr.  Campbell — 
that  the  government  of  India  has  r.ot  been 
a  government  of  progress.  Neither  has 
any  such  assertion  been  made  by  public 
speakers  who  have  had  actual  experience  of 
the  condition  of  India  as  it  was  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  Writers  and  speakers  of  this  class 
express  one  common  opinion  to  the  effect, 
that  under  each  successive  charter,  India  has 
been  governed  with  more  and  more  wisdom 
and  beneficence.  "  For  this  much,"  says 
Mr.  Kaye,  "  at  least  is  certain,  that  when 
tho  Company  began  to  think  less  of  trade, 
they  began  to  think  more  of  government. 
Under  the  Charter  Act  of  1813,  w  hich  de- 
prived them  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade,  their  administrative  efficiency  conside- 
rably increased.  But  it  was  under  the  Act 
of  1833,  which  left  them  without  the  com- 
promise of  the  China  monopoly — which 
deprived  them  of  tho  last  remnant  of  their 
trading  privileges,  and  took  from  them  even 
tho  name  of  a  Merchant  company,  that 
greater  progecss  has  been  made  towards 
s;ood  government,  than  throughout  all  the 
long  years — the  long  centuries — when  trade 
was  uppermost  in  their  thoughts.  I  believe 
that  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, since  they  ceased  to  bo  managers  of 
a  leviathan  mercantile  firm,  have  taken 
more  serious  and  enlarged  views  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  guardians  of  a 
country  inhabited  by  a  hundred  millions  of 
fellow-men.  I  believe  that  there  has  been 
more  wisdom  in  their  councils — more  no- 
bility in  their  aims — more  beneficence  in 
their  measures.  They  have  now  become  a 
purely  administrative  body ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one,  tracing,  step  by  step, 
as  I  have  done,  the  growth  of  that  close  • 
connexion  which  now  exists  between  them 
and  the  people  of  India,  not  to  mark  a  pro- 
gressive enlargement  in  the  scope  of  their 
views,  and  a  progressive  improvement  in 
the  character  of  their  measures.  There 
have  been  more  good  things  done  for  India — 
thero  has  been  more  earnest,  serious,  en- 
lightened legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  under  the  Act  of  1833,  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  two  centuries  and  a  quar- 
ter of  British  connexion  with  the  Last. 
And  yet  never  has  a  benevolent  government, 
recognising  the  great  truth,  that  peace  is  the 
mother  of  improvement,  ever  been  con- 
fronted, in  its  career  of  internal  ameliora- 
tion, by  so  many  impediments  to  success." 
— Administration  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, pp.  134,  135. 

It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  this  that  much 
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lias  been  left  undone,  that  some  mistakes 
have  been  committed,  and  that  some  ne- 
glect is  apparent  in  matters  ot'thc  first  im- 
portance to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Ilio  most  strenuous  upholders  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Indian  Government  do  not 
contend  that  either  theoretically  or  practi- 
cally it  is  :i  perfect  government.  All  they 
maintain  is,  that  it  has  made  reasonable 
progress,  that  it  is  continually  advancing  in 
the  right  direction,  and  that  there  is  much 
hope  for  the  future  to  be  gathered  from  a 
retrospect  of  tho  past.  Fairly  to  judge  the 
administrative  efficiency  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government,  we  should  look  at  India,  as  it 
was  in  1N33  and  as  it  now  is  in  1853.  We 
do  not  know  one  of  the  ordinary  tests  by 
which  the  progress  of  a  nation  is  estimated, 
tests  cither  moral  or  material,  which  would 
fail  us  in  such  a  trial.  From  the  elaborate 
w  ork  of  Mr.  Kaye,  from  the  brief  but  preg- 
nant pamphlet  of  Air.  Marshman,  from  the 
comprehensive  speeches  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  and  Sir  James  Hogg,  may  the 
reader  gather  in  detail — what  we  sketched 
in  hasty  outline  before  the  discussions,  which 
have  since  borne  so  much  literary  and  ora- 
torical fruit,  had  commenced — an  account 
of  all  these  several  proofs  of  physical  and 
moral  advancement.  No  declamation,  how- 
ever sounding,  no  invective,  however  biting, 
can  do  away  with  these  mountains  of  fact. 
The  declamation  is  only  so  much  bellowing 
to  drown  the  roar  of  the  waves  ;  the  biiing 
is  no  more  efficacious  than  the  biting  of  a 
file. 

But  assuming  that  the  government  of 
India — the  rt  double  government,"  has  hi- 
therto borne  only  the  bitter  fruits  of  tyran- 
ny and  oppression,  we  are  still  incapable  of 
understanding  the  arguments  which  have 
been  advanced,  and  the  course  which  lias 
been  pursued  hy  the  opponents  of  that  sys- 
tem of"  double  government"  which  is  said 
to  have  fulfilled  its  mission  by  accomplish- 
ing the  ruin  of  the  people.  It  is  argued  by 
Mr.  Bright,  and  that  small  body  of  able 
and  enthusiastic  gentlemen,  known  as  the 
"  India  Reform,"  or  M  Young  India"  party, 
who  have  relieved  with  their  fanciful  orato- 
ry these  midsummer  dobatcs,  that  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  because  all  the  time  of  our 
Indian  rulers,  and  all  the  money  in  their 
treasury  have  heen  devoted  to  the  prase- 
cution  of  unprofitable  wars.  It  is  admitted 
that  those  wars  have  been  made,  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  the  court  of  Directors, 
but  by  the  Board  of  Control,  or  by  states- 
men sent  out  to  India  in  direct  communica- 
tion with,  and  supported  by,  the  Board  of 


Control.  It  is  notorious,  indeed,  that  tho  po- 
licy of  the  East  India  Company  is  essentially 
pacific — that  there  is  nothing  more  distasteful 
to  them  than  the  waste  of  their  financial  re- 
sources upon  foreign  wars.  And  yet  argu- 
ing that  India  is  misgoverned  because  the 
country  is  kept  in  a  chronic  state  of  war- 
faro,  aud  admitting  that  these  wars  are  made 
by  that  moiety  of  the  "  double  government" 
known  as  the  Board  of  Control,  Mr.  Bright 
and  his  associates  clamour  for  the  abolition 
of  the  other  moiety,  and  tho  retention  of 
that  which,  by  their  own  shewing,  is  tho 
very  "  fons  et  origo"  of  all  the  evil  they 
denounce. 

Nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more 
illogical  than  this.  Indeed,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  printed  speeches,  that  Mr.  Bright 
and  his  followers  have  either  misunderstood 
or  misquoted  the  authorities  they  have 
adduced  in  support  of  their  arguments 
'against  the  "double  government."  It  has 
i  been  contended,  for  instance,  by  some  wri- 
ters— and  in  our  opinion  with  undeniable 
justice — that  tho  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  especially  in  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee, are  too  absolute  and  supreme.  But  it 
lis  no  argument  against  tho  principle  of  a 
|  double  government  that  the  power  is  not 
jwisoly  distributed  between  the  two  autho- 
rities— that  one  absorbs  more  than  its 
share,  and  that  evil  arises  from  this  une- 
Iqual  distribution.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  indication  of  these  defects  is  a  proof  of 
the  recognition  on  the  soundness  of  the 
principle,  for  it  is  because  tho  principle  is 
only  imperfectly  fulfilled  in  practice — be- 
cause the  mutual  control  intended  to  be  pre- 
served in  this  system  of  double  govern- 
ment is  not  adequately  maintained — that 
these  defects  have  arisen.  Mr.  Kaye  and 
Mr.  Tucker,  who  have  been  quoted  by  Mr. 
Bright  and  others  as  authorities  against  the 
system  of  double  government,  only  main- 
tained that  the  absolutism  of  the  Board  of 
Control  in  the  Secret  Committee  is  mischiev- 
ous in  its  results.  The  passago  from  the 
former  writor  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright,  on 
tho  introduction  of  the  New  India  Bill,  was 
this :—  • 

"  It  should  ever  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
thosn  who,  considering  the  constitution  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  its  eftVets  upon  the 
happinesa  of  the  people,  would  judge  rightly  of 
the  responsibility  of  its  different  agencies  and 
authorities,  that  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  regulated  by  the  Board 
of  Control  :  that  in  the  solution  of  the  most  vi- 
tal qu^sdons— questions  of  peace  and  war — af- 
fecting the  finances  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore  tho  means  of  internal  improvement,  tho 
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Court  of  Directors  havo  no  more  power  than 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  corporation 
town.  The  happiness  of  the  people  of  India  is 
dependent  less  upon  the  will  of  a  deliliemtivc 
body  of  fi>ur-and-twenty  Knglish  gentlemen,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  have  studied  India  un- 
der an  Indian  sky — who  are  experienced  in  the 
languages  and  the  usages  of  the  people,  and  to 
whom  the  system  of  administration  in  all  its 
details  is  as  familiar  as  household  words — who 
have,  as  a  body,  no  connexion  with  party,  no 
dependence  on  the  fate  of  ministries,  whose  of- 
ficial lives  do  not  hang  upon  an  adverse  vote, 
and  who  can,  therefore,  pursue  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end  a  consistent  course  of  administra- 
tive conduct — than  upon  the  caprice  of  a  sing'e 
man,  who  may  be  gone  to-morrow,  who  may 

Keside  over  the  India  Board  and  govern  India 
r  a  fortnight,  and  then  be  suddenly  deposed 
by  some  gust  of  Parliamentary  cuprice,  by  the 
mistaken  tactics  of  an  inexperienced  party 
leader,  or  the  neglect  of  an  inefficient  1  whip- 
per-in."— Admint+tmtwn  of  the  East  India 
Company,  pp.  132,  133. 

If  this  be  an  argument  against  the  system 
of  11  double  government,"  it  is  only  an  ar- 
gument against  it  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the 
mischief  arising  from  the  delegation  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  power  to  one  moiety 
of  the  government — that  moiety  being  a 
single  man,  who  is  seldom  chosen  on  account 
of  any  particular  fitness  for  the  office  of  In- 
dian Minister,  and  who  is  liable  to  be  sud- 
denly displaced  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
one  of  those  numerous  mischances  which 
continually  threaten  the  existence  of  our 
English  cabinets.  The  arguments  of  the 
writer  are  all  in  favour  of  a  double  govern- 
ment that  shall  be  really  a  double  govern- 
ment— a  government  of  two  parts  mutually 
controlling  ono  another.  He  contends  not 
for  the  abolition — but  for  the  perfection  of 
the  system.  If  ho  has  anything  to  say 
against  the  system,  it  is  that  it  is  not  sujji- 
ciently  a  double  government.  Mr.  Tucker's 
arguments  are  all  in  the  same  direction. 


ostensible  responsibility  without  actual  pow- 
er, and  bestows  unlimited  power  without  di- 
rect responsibility."  In  this  last  powerful 
antithetical  sentence,  Mr  Tucker  hits  the 
blot.  The  Court  of  Directors  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  responsibility  without  power,  and 
the  Board  of  Control  power  w  ithout  respon- 
sibility. We  do  not  hore  spe:ik  according 
to  the  statute,  but  according  to  the  fact. 
The  Court  of  Directors  have  been  rendered 
a  convenient  scapegoat.  Whatever  has 
been  done  amis*  has  been  laid  to  their 
charge.  It  matters  not  how  powerless  they 
may  have  been.  It  matters  not  how  strenu- 
ously they  may  have  protested  against  meas- 
ures which  they  could  not  prevent.  If  those 
measures  were  carried  into  effect,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
Court  of  Directors  havo  been  denounced  by 
public  writers  and  public  speakers,  and  have 
suffered  in  public  estimation,  on  account  of 
misdeeds  of  which  they  have  not  been  the 
instruments  but  the  victims.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  law,  the  fact  is,  that 
the  Company  have  borne  the  responsibility, 
whilst  ail  the  real  power  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

This  is  the  real  defect  of  the  "double 
government."  The  remedy  lies  upon  the 
surface.  Either  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Control  should  bo  diminished,  or  its  respon- 
sibility increased.  "It  is  unquestionable," 
says  Mr.  Tucker,  "  that  where  large  powers 
are  to  be  exercised  there  should  be  direct 
responsibility ;  and  that  there  should  also  be 
found  knowledge  and  experience  to  regulate 
their  exercise.  Hitherto  there  has  often 
been  in  the  Board  of  Control,  not  only 
power  without  responsibility,  but  power 
without  knowledge.  It  is  very  certain  that 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  the  office 
of  Indian  Minister  is  one  which  is  never 
held  of  any  great  account.  It  generally 
happens,  not  that  the  man  is  to  be  fitted  for 


What  he  was  most  anxious  to  secure  was  the  office,  but  that  the  office  is  to  be  fitted 
"a  disposition  of  tho  powers  of  the  Board  to  the  man.  It  is  not  askt.d,  "  Whom  havo 
and  the  Court  in  such  a  manner  as  to  main- 1  we  amongst  us  capable  of  presiding  at  the 
tain  a  just  equipoise  without  compromising!  Board  of  Control?"  but  "What  shall  we 

the  efficiency  of  the  system."--— [.i/emorta/s :  do  with    if  we  do  not  give  him  the 

of  Indian  Government,  p.  33.] — "  Unity  of  i  Board  of  Control  ? "  We  do  not  presume  \ 
design  and  action,"  adds  this  able  and  hon-  that  Mr.  Bright  and  his  associates  will  qucs- 


est  stateman,  "is  very  essential  in  the  exer- 
cise of  political  power ;  but  tho  plan  before 
us  would  seem  to  put  us  forward  before  the 


tion  this  obtrusive  fact.  And  yet  whilst  so 
much  is  said  about  improving  the  character 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  we  hear  nothing 


public  as  an  administrative  body,  to  be  en-  about  the  necessity  of  improving  the  char- 
trusted  with  certain  mechanical  functions,  actcr  of  tho  Board  of  Control.    Tho  argu 

ments  of  the  India  lioform  party  have  hith- 
erto resolved  themselves  into  this,  that  be- 


wnust  all 
the  Board 


substantial  power  would  rest  with 
It  would  make  us  something 


like  a  steam-engine,  which  tho  hand  of  the  cause  the  Board  of  Control  is  bad,  the  (Curt 
engineer  is  wont  to  stop  or  put  in  motion  at  t  of  Directors  is  to  be  abolished — because 
pleasure.  Now,  the  very  worst  system  of  the  Indian  Minister  appointed  by  the  Crown 
administration  is,  I  think,  that  which  assigns  j  is  ignorant  and  irresponsible,  and  yet  pow- 
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crful,  his  power  should  be  increased,  his  ir-  'appointments,  are  to  be  competed  for  in  the 
responsibility  diminished,  and  his  ignorance !  same  way.  In  other  important  respects,  as 
left  just  where  it  is.  I  in  the  uncontrolled  selection  of  members 

Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  of  the;  of  Council,  tho  powers  of  the  Company  are 
Ministers  who  have  introduced  the  new  In-|to  be  restricted.  In  short,  as  regards  the 
dia  Bill,  they  have  practically  endorsed  Home  Government,  tho  general  tendency 
those  put  forward  by  the  India  Reform  of  tho  new  India  Bill  is  to  weaken  tho  au» 
party.    If  their  conclusions  do  not  keep  thority  and  lower  the  dignity  of  the  East 


pace  with  their  premises,  it  is  not  because, 
whilst  admitting  that  the  present  system  of 
double  government  has  worked  well,  they 
have  attempted  to  improve  it,  but  because 
these  attempts  havo  been  made  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  fact  is,  that  wo  havo  hero 
again  the  old  story  of  the  man  and  tho  lion. 
The  sculpture  was  wrought  by  the  man,  and 
fo  the  lion  was  undermost  in  the  struggle. 
Doubtless,  if  the  company  had  manipulated 
the  new  India  Bill,  the  power  of  the  Crown 
Ministers  would  have  been  diminished.  But 


India  Company,  and  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  Crown. 

All  these  several  restrictions  havo  been 
opposed  in  Committee  by  no  incon^derable 
section  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  but  upon 
each  point  a  Ministerial  majority  has  been 
obtained.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in 
every  case,  Ministers,  though  they  have  had 
the  best  of  the  divisions,  have  had  tho  best 
of  the  argument.  Upon  the  subject  of  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  Directors,  we 
are  surprised  to  see  Sir  Charles  Wood  quot-' 


as  tho  Bill  was  framed  by  tho  Crown  Min-jing  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tucker.  That  ox 
isters,  and  it  was  necessary,  on  account  ofjpcrienced  and  upright  Director  was  of  opin- 
the  pressure  from  without,  to  do  something,  ]  ion  that,  though  the  territorial  business  might 
that  something  consisted  in  tho  diminution1^  done  by  "twenty,  or  oven  sixteen  Direo* 
of  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  tors,"  it  would  bo  expedient,  for  tho  follow- 


the  expansion  of  the  Crown  element  in  tho 
new  Indian  constitution.  Certainly,  no  case 
has  yet  been  made  out — no  facts  havo  been 
adduced — to  warrant  this  practical  conclu- 
siou.  All  the  facts,  illustrative  of  the  evils 
of  tho  old  system  of  double  government, 
only  tend  to  show  that  the  Board  of  Control 
have  hitherto  possessed  too  much  power  and 
too  little  responsibility ;  and  that  if  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  really  been  more 
influential  in  tho  double  government,  tho 
great  bluudcrs  and  tho  great  crimes  which 
have  so  retarded  the  domestic  improvement 
of  India  would  never  have  been  perpetrated. 


ing  reasons,  to  preserve  the  present  number 
inviolate : — 

«  We  are  more  likely  to  find  tho  knowledge 
and  experience  necessary  for  conducting  such 
diversified  and  complicated  duties  in  the  larger 
number.  Tho  patronage  can,  with  more  eafety, 
be  assigned  to  the  larger  number.  There  is  a 
greater  probability  of  our  commanding  tho  ser- 
vices of  men  of  high  character  and  independent 
fortune.  One  of  the  practical  advantages  of  the 
present  system,  strange  and  anomalous  as  it 
may  appear  in  theory,  is,  that  it  collect*  together 
men  from  different  branches  of  society,  possess- 
ing habits  of  business,  and  varied  knowledge 
and  experience  in  almost  every  profession  and 


Let  us  examine,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  J  department  of  the  public  service;  and  these 
nature  of  the  proposed  remedy.  Under  the  |  different  elements  operate  mutually  as  checks 
new  India  Bill  tho  Court  of  Directors  of  [upon  each  other.  Their  connexions  are  nume- 
the  East  India  Company  is  to  bo  more  lim- 
ited in  number.  Its  twenty-four  members, 
or  (including  the  six  directors,  "out  by  rota- 
tion ")  its  thirty  members,  are  henceforward 
to  be  reduced  to  eighteen.  Of  theso  eigh- 
teen members,  six  arc  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  The  salaries  of  the  Directors 
are  to  bo  slightly  increased ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  patronage  is  to  be  dimin- 
ished. All  the  civil  patronage  of  the  Com- 
pany is  to  be  taken  away  from  them.  Thoso 
valuable  "  writerships,"  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  aro  henceforth  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  tho  public.  There  is  to  be  an  open 
competition  for  them.    The  more  valuable 


rous :  and  supported,  as  they  generally  have 
been,  by  the  proprietary,  and  by  this  onco  now- 
erful  city,  they  constituto  a  great  and  influen- 
tial body,  which  no  ministry  could  safely  at- 
tempt to  coerce  while  they  act  upon  pound  pub- 
lic principles.  Their  power  and  independence 
would  diminish  with  the  diminution  of  their 
number ;  and  they  would  no  longer  constitute 
a  barrier  to  protect  tho  interests  ot  India  against 
the  selfish  policy  which  too  often  displays  itself 
in  this  country." 

Now,  whether  the  views  here  expressed 
be  sound  or  unsound,  whether  Mr.  1  ucker's 
authority  be  of  any  or  no  weight,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  ministerial  proposition  to  re> 
duce  the  number  of  Directors  derives  no 


portion  of  the  military  patronage  is  to  share  t  frQm  it  »    B     fa  Qur     hli  Mr 

tho  same  fate;   commissions  in  tho  .Lngi-  JJ_  \  f 

neers  and  Artillery  corps,  and  a  certain  num-     tfa       .    .       .  .  ,  ,    .„  . 

,       P  .1       .         i       1       .i  *  i  ♦It  may  be  observed  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  not 

ber  of  those  m  the  Infantry— that  is  to  say,  ;on,y  citedJMr.  T»cker>s  authority  orally  in  the 

all  the  appointments  known  as  Addiscombe  1  House  of  Lords,  but  adduced  it  in  his  letter  to  the 
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Tucker's  views  are  extremely  sound — his 
authority  of  the  greatest  weight.  In  1833, 
when  the  above  passage  was  written,  the 
arguments  it  contained  were  considered  to  , 
bo  conclusive ;  and  the  old  number  of  Di- 
rectors was  retained.  Now,  what  has  hap- 1 
pened  sinco  to  invalidate  these  arguments,  ( 
and  to  warrant  an  opposite  conclusion  I 
The  Company's  territories  have  been  greatly 
extended,  and  the  territorial  business  of  the 
Court  greatly  increased.  If,  in  1833,  it  was  | 
desirable  that  there  should  be  twenty-four 
Directors,  why  is  it  now  desirable  that  the 
number  should  be  reduced  to  eighteen  ?  It 
is  very  fairly  argued  by  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that,  "  taking  into  consideration  the  magni- 
tude of  the  British  empire  in  India,  the 
varied  circumstances  of  its  vast  population, 
the  extent  and  number  of  the  native  states 
embraced  within  the  area  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  paramount  power,  or  border- 1 
ing  on  its  frontier ;  the  extent,  and  in  many 
respects  the  different  character  of  the  na- 
tive armies  of  the  three  presidencies ;  hav- 
log  reference,  moreover,  to  the  variety  of 
revenue  systems  which  obtain  in  India,  and 
to  the  large  operations  of  finance  as  con-  j 
nected  with  the  government  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  requiro  to  be  undertaken 
from  time  to  time ;  and  adverting  to  the 
fact,  that  tho  duties  of  tho  Court  are  con- 
tinuously  performed,  from  day  to  day, 
throughout  tho  whole  year,  without  any  va- 
cation, it  must  be  apparent  that  to  secure 
the  presence  in  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  requisite  personal  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence on  all  affairs  relating  to  this,  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  tho  British 
possessions,  the  present  number  of  Direc- 
tors is  necessary."  [Letter  of  the  Chair- 
man and  Deputy -Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  July  1,  1853.]  Wo  havo  yet  to 
bo  made  acquainted  with  anything  on  the 
other  side  more  cogent  then  these  practical 
considerations  added  to  those  stated  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  to  induce  us  to  forego  the  opinion 
that  thero  is  littlo  wisdom  in  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  Directors.  The  tendency 
of  the  measure  is  certainly  to  diminish  the 
independence  of  tho  Court  and  to  degrade 
its  character  in  public  estimation.  If  it  bo 
desirable  to  retain,  even  for  a  brief  period, 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  a  governing  power,  it  is  desir- 
able to  uphold  its  dignity.  But  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  measure  by  which 
the  Court  is  to  be  suddenly  reduced  to  a 

Court  of  Directors,  of  July  5, 1833.  And  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  it  is  the  only  argument  which  either 
speech  or  letter  contains. 


moiety  of  its  present  numerical  strength,  is 
as  gratuitously  humiliating  to  the  East  In- 
dia Company  as  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
Crown  Ministers  who  have  decreed  it.  If 
the  downfal  cf  tho  Company  be  determined 
upon,  at  all  events  care  should  be  taken  "  ne 
non  procumbat  honesti."  Nothing  can  be 
more  impolitic  than  to  cover  it  with  shame.* 
In  tho  first  instance,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  bill,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  displace- 
ment of  nine  working  members  of  the  old 
Court,  and  tho  substitution  of  three  Govern- 
ment nominees.  Tho  three  following  va- 
cancies aro  to  be  filled  up.  as  they  occur,  by 
Ministerial  nomination.  The  Court  will  then 
consist  of  eighteen  members,  twolvo  elected 
by  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  ami  six 
nominated  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 
To  tho  principle  of  this  limited  nomination 
we  see  no  very  cogent  objection.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  evils  of  the  canvassing  sys- 
tem havo  been  much  exaggerated.  But  it 
is  certain  that  many  men,  whom  it  would 
be  extremely  dosirable  to  associate  with  the 
Home  Government  of  India,  have  been  de- 
terred by  their  insuperable  aversion  to  the 
canvass,  from  seeking  a  place  in  the  Direc- 
tion. It  is  not  certainly  a  consequence  of 
high  reputation  that  the  men  so  distinguish- 
ed should  make  the  best  Directors.  Some 
of  the  very  best  Directors  who  havo  ever 
sat  in  the  Court  have  been  men  of  very 
limited  Indian  experience.  But,  making 
every  allowance  for  occasional  disappoint- 
ments— admitting  that  great  names  are 
often  groat  delusions — wo  still  recognise  the 
expediency  of  connecting  with  the  councils 
of  Leadenhall  Street  such  men  as  Lord 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Elphinslone,  Mr.  Holt  Mac- 
kenzie, Sir  George  Clerk,  Sir  George  Pol- 
lock, Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Wilbcrforee  Bird, 
Mr.  Willoughby,  and  other  men  of  the 
same  stamp,  who  have  brought  homo  with 
them  great  Indian  reputations  and  great  In- 
dian experience.  It  is  not  to  bo  doubted 
that  such  men  havo  been  deterred  by  the 


*  The  Court  of  Directors,  now  consisting  of 
thirty  members,  is  to  be  weeded  by  itself.  One 
half  of  its  components  are  to  be  cast  adrift  in  April 
next  We  do  not  allude  to  the  personal  considera- 
tions suggested  by  such  an  arrangement  as  this — to 
the  embarrassing  position  in  which  the  Directors,  thus 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  and  be  sacrificed,  are  placed 
— to  the  many  cases  of  individual  hardship  involved 
in  the  sudden  expulsion  from  office  of  m*-n  who 
have  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  an  important  and  honour- 
able appointment.  But  we  cannot  help  comment- 
ing  on  the  loss  of  dignity  entailed  upon  th»>  Court 
by  a  measure  involving  so  many  circumstances  of 
ludicrous  perplexity,  and  which  has  already  brought 
down  upon  them  a  shower  of  ridicule  against  which 
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canvass  for  sec-king  a  place  in  the  Home 
Government  of  India.  To  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  men  so  distinguished  and  so  quali- 
fied, it  is  proposed  that  a  third  part  of  the 
Directors  should  not  be  elected,  but  nomi- 
nated. The  power  of  nomination,  as  we 
have  shown,  under  the  new  India  Bill,  has 
devolved  upon  the  Crown — that  is,  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day.  The  clause,  however, 
in  which  this  was  decreed,  did  not  pass 
through  committee  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons without  a  severe  contest,  originating 
in  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith,  to  the  effect  that  the  power  of  nomi- 
nation i-hould  be  vested  not  in  the  Crown, 
but  in  the  Court  of  Directors.  Neither 
arrangement  is  free  from  objection.  But  it 
appears  to  us,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of 
all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  much  previous  consideration 
of  all  its  bearings,  that  the  balance  of  argu- 
ment is  in  favour  of  nomination  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  a  veto  being  given  to 
the  Crown. 

The  only  legitimate  object  of  the  con- 
templated change  is  the  infusion  into  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  greater  ability  and 
experience  than  can  be  secured  under  the 
existing  system,  and  if  men  of  high  charac- 
ter n,nd  attainments  arc  as  likely  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Company  as  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  we  can  see  nothing  to 
justify  the  preference  that  has  been  given  to 
the  latter.  As  it  is  not  contended  that  the  min- 
isterial clement  is  not  sufficiently  strong  in 
the  "  double  government,"  and  there  can  be 
nothing  gained  by  any  gratuitous  degrada- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  is  only  by 
assuming  that  the  Government  of  tho  day 
is  more  likely  to  exercise  the  power  of 
selection  with  wisdom  and  discretion,  that 
we  recognise  the  expediency  of  the  new 
arrangement.  But  what  is  there  to  justify 
any  such  conclusion  1  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors being  in  no  sense  a  family  party,  but 
an  association  of  men  differing  greatly  from 
one  another,  in  respect  of  character,  profes- 
sion, political  opinions,  social  connexions, 
and  personal  interests,  would  bo  little  likely 
to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  common 
weal,  and  to  be  swayed  by  private  consider- 
ations to  select  men  not  qualified  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  with  advantago  to  the 
State.  Taking  the  narrowest  view  of  the 
question,  relying  not  at  all  upon  the  honour 
of  the  Directors,  wo  may  still  confide  in  their 
prudence.  Nothing  could  be  more  suicidal 
at  such  a  time  thau  an  abuse  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them.  A  bad  selection  would 
be  an  act  of  gratuitous  and  unmeaning  folly, 
tho  perpetration  of  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive.    An  objectionable  ap- 


pointment would  be  cancelled  by  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  a  cry  would  go  forth  that 
the  Court  had  been  tried  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  There  is  everything  under 
such  circumstances  to  induce  the  Court  to 
exercise  the  power  of  selection  with  wis- 
jdom  and  discretion,  and  nothing,  as  far  as 
we  ca?i  see,  to  render  likely  the  perpetration 
of  a  job. 

But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  nomina- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  day.  No- 
[thing  is  more  notorious  than  that  ministerial 
patronage  is  turned  to  political  uses,  and 
made  the  prop  of  a  party.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  these  India  House  ap- 
pointments would  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  But  if  there  be  in  connexion 
with  the  great  subject  of  Indian  govern- 
ment any  one  truth  more  incontrovertible 
than  all  the  rest,  it  is  this,  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  India  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  should  in  no  wise  be  a 
government  of  Party.  "We  can  conceive 
nothing  more  mischievous  than  that  any 
number  of  the  Directors  should  be  political 
tools,  deriving  their  existence  from,  and  sub- 
servient to,  the  minister  of  the  day.  The 
safeguard  of  India  lias  hitherto  fxxn  the  free- 
dom of  the  East  India  Company  from  all 
political  bias.  The  Court  of  Directors  are 
of  no  party.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
party  question  ever  discussed  at  the  India 
House.  Every  question  is  tried  on  its  own 
merits.  Its  justice  or  its  policy  is  regarded 
without  a  thought  of  its  effects  upon  the 
position  of  contending  parties.  The  war  in 
Afghanistan  was  made  by  a  Whig  states- 
man. The  war  in  Scindc  was  made  by  a 
Tory.  But  both  measuros  were  denounced 
with  equal  emphasis  by  the  same  body  of 
men  in  Leadenhall  Street.  The  East  India 
Company  has  long  stood  up  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween India  and  rarty,  and  such  a  barrier 
it  is  above  all  things  desirable  to  maintain. 

We  look  with  extreme  jealousy,  there- 
fore, upon  any  measure,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  weaken  tho  independence  of  the 
Court  by  infusing  into  it  the  political  or 
party  element  which  obscures  the  abstract 
justice  and  policy  of  great  measures,  and 
makes  personal  considerations  paramount  in 
the  councils  of  the  state.  That  the  system 
of  ministerial  nomination  proposed  in  the 
new  India  Biil  will  have  this  pernicious  ten- 
dency is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  first 
selections  will,  doubtless,  be  made  without 
reference  to  any  other  considerations  than 
the  individual  fitness  of  the  nominees.  In- 
deed, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  the  nomination  were 
left  to  the  Company  or  to  the  Crown,  the 
same  men  would  be  solocted.  But  we  have 
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As,  except  in  very  rare  cases  of  incompetency 
or  misconduct,  every  Haileybury  student  re- 
ceives an  appointment  in  the  Company's 
covenanted  civil  service,  a  Haileybury  nomi- 
nation is  tantamount  to  a  gift  of  one  of  these 
appointments.  As  the  offices  in  this  co- 
venanted service  are  worth  from  £400  to 
£10,000  a-year,  these  "  writerehips "  con- 
stitute the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
patronage  of  the  East  India  Company.  It 


no  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  this  ii 
partiality.  The  watchfulness  of  Parliame 
may  subside.  The  difficulties  of  the  minis- 
try may  thicken.  A  weak  government  may, 
in  course  of  time,  bo  substituted  for  a 
strong  one.  A  time  may  come  when  all 
the  patrouage  in  the  hands  of  ministers 
must  be  turned  to  party  uses,  when  every 
tide-waiter's  or  letter-carriers  appointment 
must  be  given  with  an  especial  object ; 
hen  parliamentary  support  must  be  pur- 1  is  now  proposed  to  strip  the  Company  en- 
tirely of  these  perquisites  of  office,  and  to 
open  Haileybury  College  to  public  compe- 
tition. 

Now,  the  principle  of  public  competition 
is  one,  the  abstract  excellence  of  which  all 
reasonable  men  must  acknowledge.  We 
willingly  concedo  that  the  British  dependen- 
cies in  India  should  be  in  no  wise  regarded 
as  a  great  farm  in  the  hands  of  a  few  private 
individuals — that  the  perquisites  of  office  are 
of  no  moment  or  account  in  comparison  with 
the  welfare  of  the  people — that  all  mono- 
polies injurious  to  the  public  weal  should  im- 
mediately cease  and  determine — and  that, 
therefore,  if  the  administration  of  British 
India  can  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  more 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  people  under 
a  system  of  public  competition,  than  under 
one  df  private  nomination,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  youth  of  England  should,  without 
reference  to  the  great  question  of  Lcaden- 
hnll-street  connexion,  be  suffered  to  compete 
freely  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  Indian 
office.    But  a  grave  doubt  here  suggests 
itself  as  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  proposed 
system  upon  the  future  efficiency  of  the 
Indian  civil  service.    The  new  bill  provides 
that,  "  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  India,  any  person  being  a 
natural-born  subject  of  Her  Majesty  who 
may  be  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the 
College  at  Haileybury  or  Military  Seminary 
at  Addiscombe,  or  of  being  appointed  an 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  Company's  forces, 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  examined  as  a  can- 
didate for  such  admission  or  appointment." 
We  can  have  no  clear  conception,  therefore, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  competition  is  to 
bo  carried  into  effect  until  we  know  what 
the  regulations  are  to  which  the  competition 
is  to  bo  subject.    It  is  obvious  that  regu- 
lations might  bo  framed,  which,  under  the 
specious  name  of  open  competition,  would 
render  the  system  a  closer  one  than  that 
which  exists  at  the  present  time.  The  whole 
thing,  therefore,  may  be  little  better  than 
"a  delusion  and  a  sham" — a  pretext  for 
transferring,  under  cover  of  a  popular  idea, 


chased  at  any  cost,  even  at  the  cost  of  hon- 
our ;  when  everything  must  go  down  before 
the  one  great  overpowering  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  In  such  a  crisis  what  hope  can 
there  be,  when  corruption  is  rioting  every- 
where, that  purity  will  preside  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Indian  patronage  ?  And  it 
is  not  only  that  in  such  a  conjuncture  the 
minister  of  the  day  may  appoint  to  seats  in 
the  Lcadenhall-street  council  men  whose  ad- 
herence is  to  be  purchased,  or  whose  ser- 
vices are  to  be  rewarded ;  but  that,  through 
these  Government  nominees,  much  of  the 
ordinary  India  House  patronage  may  be 
turned  to  political  uses.  The  late  discredit- 
able revelations  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Dockyard  patronage  was  recently  applied 
to  electioneering  purposes,  have  not  certain- 
ly done  much  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
ministerial  nominations. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  India  Bill,  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  tho  Directors,  limits  the  extent  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  day  can, 
through  its  nominees,  convert  appointments 
in  the  Indian  service  into  instruments  of 
olitical  advancement.  But  as  a  large  num 
er  of  cadetsbips  still  remain  in  the  gift  of 
the  Company,  and  as  these,  in  the  present 
over-stocked  condition  of  all  the  home  pro- 
fessions, are  eagerly  coveted,  much  harm 
may  still  be  done  by  an  undue  exercise  of 
tho  influence  of  the  Crown,  as  represented 
by  the  Government  of  the  day.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  not  sure  that  the  new  system 
of  competition,  which  is  to  throw  all  tho 
civil  appointments  and  all  the  scientific  mili- 
tary appointments  open,  under  'certain  re- 
strictions, to  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  will, 
however  excellent  iC  may  be  in  theory,  be 
attended  with  those  practical  results  which 
its  projectors  anticipate.  The  subject  is  one 
of  very  great  importance.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  consider  it  in  detail. 

Under  tho  existing  system,  no  person  can 
hold  an  appointment  in  the  covenanted  civil 
sen-ice  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  has 
not  passed  through  tho  required  educational 
ordfal  at  the  civil  college  at  Haileybury  ; 

and  no  person  can  enter  Haileybury  without  I  the  civil  patronage  of  the  East  India  Com- 
a  nomination  from  an  East  India  Director.  I  pany  to  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
vol.  xix.— ko.  xxxviu.  N.  B.  20 
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Crown.    But  wo  will  assume,  for  the  sake 

of  argument,  that  the  proposed  competition 
system  is  to  he  a  reality,  not  a  pretence — 
that  the  principle  will  he  really  carried  out, 
and  that  any  well- educated  youth  in  the 
country  will  bo  permitted  to  present  himself 
to  the  ITnilcybury  examiners,  to  pay  that  he 
is  a  candidate  for  a  writer-hip,  and  to  claim 
that  his  qualifications  should  be  put  to  the 
test. 

The  only  important  question  then  is, 
whether  the  young  men  thus  selected  from 
among  numerous  competitors  (we  assume 
again  that  the  competition  will  be  eager  and 
crowded)  will,  on  proceeding  to  India,  make 
better  administrators  than  those,  under  the 
existing  close  system  sent  out  by  the  Court 
of  Directors.  If  this  can  be  demonstrated, 
all  argument  is  at  an  end.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  But  the 
conclusion,  plausible  as  it  is,  must  not  be 
too  hastily  accepted.  In  the  first  place,  wc 
know  at  least  that  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, is  not  wanting  in  administrative 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  highest  order.  A  few 
exceptional  cases  there  maybe;  but,  as  a 
whole,  it  may  be  said  of  our  Indian  civilians, 
that  a  more  intelligent,  a  more  industrious, 
a  more  upright  body  of  administrators  does 
not  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world.  There  is 
justice  in  what  Mr.  Kayo  says  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  wc  nre  not  inclined  to  question  the 
soundness  of  tho  test  as  far  as  it  goes : — 

"  It  was  said  by  Canning  during  the  debates 
on  the  India  Charter  of  1813,  that  there  could 
not  be  anything  radically  wrong  in  the  system 
which  had  produced  all  the  able  Company's 
servants,  who  had  given  their  evidence  before 
tho  Parliamentary  Committees.  Forty  years 
later  the  name  remark  might  be  made,  with  this 
pungent  addition.  The  system  cannot  he  radi- 1 
cally  wrong  which  has  produced  the  able  Com- 
pany's servants  whom  the  Queen's  Ministers 
nave  selected  from  time  to  time,  not  merely  to 
govern  the  Crown  colonies,  but  to  extricate 
them  from  difficulties  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown  by  the  intemperance  or  incapacity  of 
men  who  nave  not  been  trained  in  the  Indian 
service.  When  great  colonial  embarrassments 
arise — and  they  do  arise  sometimes— it  is  com- 
monly to  tho  talents,  to  the  temper,  to  the  dis- 
cretion, to  the  firmness,  and  to  the  integrity  of 
some  servant  of  the  Company,  that  the  perplexed 
Minister  looks  for  the  saving  hand  that  is  to 
extricate  him  from  his  dilemma.'' 

In  Jamaica,  in  Canada,  in  Ceylon,  at  the 
Mauritius,  and  at  the  Cape,  the  civil  servants 
of  tho  East  India  Company  havo  administer- 
ed the  affairs  of  tho  Crown  colonics  with  as 
much  advantage  to  tho  State  as  credit  to 
themselves — and  tho  signal  examples  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  to  which  we  allude, 


all  belong,  not,  as  we  have  seen  it  said,  to  a 

period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  but  to  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  our  rule.  Under  no 
system  aro  we  likely  to  rear  abler  ad- 
ministrators than  the  Metcalfes,  the  Ander- 
sons, and  the  Clerks,  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking.  But  these,  it  may  be  said,  aro 
merely  exceptional  cases,  rising  out  far 
above  the  dead  level  of  tho  service,  and  not 
to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  their  class.  To 
a  certain  extent,  this,  of  course,  must  be 
granted.  Tho  Company's  civilians  arc  not 
all  Metcalfes  any  more  than  Her  Majesty's 
officers  are  all  Wellingtons.  But  because 
Metcalfe  and  Wellington  aro  great  men,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  their  comrades  were 
small.  Our  conviction  is  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  Indian  civil  service  is  to  be  tested  by 
a  surer  and  more  comprehensive  standard 
than  that  afforded  by  tho  production  of  a  few 
great  names.  And  it  is  unquestionably  of 
far  more  importance  that  the  service  f^ould 
be  stocked  with  good  revenue  and  judicial 
officers  of  all  ranks,  than  that  it  should  be 
adorned  by  a  few  Metcalfes  and  Clerks. 

We  aro  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
contend  that  because  a  system  has  been 
found  to  work  well,  no  effort  should  be  made 
to  improve  upon  it.  The  "  let  well  alone  " 
principle  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  stand  lamentably  in  the  way  of 
progress.  Something  in  the  onward  march 
must  be  hizardcd,  or  no  great  social  im- 
provements will  ever  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. But  there  arc  some  experiments  more 
uncalled  for  and  more  hazardous  than  others, 
and  we  require  at  least  to  be  assured,  when 
violent  changes  of  the  kind  are  projected, 
that  there  is  some  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  the  new  system  will  bo  more 
beneficial  thitn  tho  old.  Now,  the  present 
reform  proceeds  entirely  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  boy  who  distinguishes  himself  most 
in  collegiate  exercises,  is  likely  to  maintain 
tho  same  forward  position  in  all  the  practical 
concerns  of  adult  life.  It  is  assumed  that 
we  shall  secure  for  the  Indian  service  a  better 
class  of  administrators  by  educating  under  a 
severer  forcing  process  than  is  now  necessary, 
a  certain  number  of  striplings  \ip  to  tho 
highest  point  of  scholastic  proficiency  that 
can  be  attained  at  this  period  of  incipient 
manhood.  We  do  not  know  any  kind  of 
test  that  can  be  applied  under  the  new 
system — we  do  not  know  any  kind  of  exam- 
ination that  can  be  conducted — which  will 
do  more  than  ascertain,  and  that  imperfectly, 
the  relative  amount  of  book-learning  ac- 
quired by  the  different  candidates  for  Ilailcy- 
bury scholarships.  Wo  have«.i»$t  a  doubt 
that  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  will 
be  very  great    We  havo  not  a  doubt  that 
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the  Ilaileybury  "  course  "  of  study  will  be 
got  up  with  consummate  effect.  But  we 
must  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  great 
faith  in  the  durability  of  attainments  of  this 
class.  The  fact  is,  that  powers  unnaturally 
developed  prematurely  decay  :— - 

w  Like  those  forced  flowers  which  only  hloom, 
One  hot  night,  for  a  banquet  room.'' 

We  want  more  serviceable  stuff  than  this — 
something  of  a  rougher  and  readier  kind — 
something  that  will  stand  the  wear-and-tear 
of  active  life  under  an  exhausting  climate. 
And  knowing  as  we  do  that  much  more  than 
book-learning  is  required  to  make  a  good 


half  a  century  of  experience — experience  of 
the  character  of  the  civil  service  and  the 
working  of  the  system,  gathered  partly  in 
India,  partly  in  the  India  House.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  written  in  1S43,  relates  imme- 
diately  to  the  Haileybury  process  of  edu- 
cation, but  bears  closely  upon  the  question 
of  competition : — 

"  Our  excellent  and  accomplished  professors  at 
Haileyhury  wish  to  send  forth  men,  like  them- 
selves,  eminent  and  highly-finished  scholars; 
but  this  is  not  what  we  want.  We  do  not  re- 
quire literary  razors  to  cut  blocks.  Our  service 
presents  a  vast  deal  of  rough  hard  work,  for 
which  intellectual  fuitcfiets  are  more  suitable  We 
want  young  men  of  sound  principles  and  good 


service.  Mark  the  attenuated  frames  of  some 
of  our  first-rate  scholars,  and  say  if  they  are  fit 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  and  annoyances  of  a 


»    i.  j     •    •  .  »    «         •  —  mini,  vuuui;  unu  hi  cuuuu    inmiiuis  uuu  cun« 

Indian  administrator— and  that  the  process  understanding  and  moral  Wbits,  with  minds 
by  which  large  supplies  of  this  book-learning  frCsh  and  pure,  and  with  frames  healthful  and 
are  acquired  at  an  early  age,  is  often  pro- 1  Btrong  to  sustain  the  laborious  duties  of  the 
ductive  of  lamentable  degeneration  of  other 
qualities,  even  more  essential  to  the  practical 
success  of  the  civilian  in  adult  life  in  the 

East,  we  cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  i  8uffoca?ng  (ot  e,8ht  or  tcn  hour8  8UC- 

•    .  "v'r  U"UU1,,"6  y  cessively.    This  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 

competition  system,  the  very  essence  of  with  0ur  judicial  functionaries.    Before  the  Col- 
which  is  this  hot-bed  process  of  forcing,  will  ]ege  was  thought  of,  the  civil  service  of  India 
really  produce  a  more  serviceable  class  of 
administrators  than  those  to  whom  is  now 
entrusted  the  management  of  the  domestic 
affair*  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Upon  such  a  subject  as  this  we  hold  that 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Tucker  is  of  much 

weight.*    What  he  wrote,  he  wrote  after  |  pedant.    I  must  repeat,  that  wo  do  "not  require 

 j  tor  our  service  deep  theologians,  profound  law- 

*  Very  much  to  the  point  also  is  the  following  ycrs,  erudite  physicians  or  metaphysicians,  or 


produced  men  of  vigorous  intellect  and  of  a 
masculine  character,  fully  equal  in  every  attri- 
bute of  statesmen  to  those  who  have  succeeded. 
Not  that  I  undervalue  education ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  appreciate  it  most  highly,  although  it 
may  happen,  now  and  then,  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  scholar  is  neutralized  by  the  pride  of  the 


passage — the  growth  also  of  actual  experience — 
taken  from  a  periodical  to  which  frequent  reference 
has  been  made  during  the  pending  debates  on  the 
new  India  Bill,  the  Calcutta  Jtevuw  : — w  There  is  no 
service  in  the  world,  no  climate  under  the  sun,  in 
which  the  union  of  moral  and  intellectual  with  phy- 
sical superiority  should  be  an  object  of  more  earnest 
prayer  than  in  the  civil  service  of  India :  no  profes- 
sion where  the  1  mem  saiui '  in  the  1  corpore  tana ' 
should  be  the  point  which  all  education  should  ever 
keep  in  view.  Yet  with  numerous  examples  ringing 
in  our  ears,  and  with  a  foreknowledge  that  all  their 
vigour  will  be  required  to  meet  the  encroachments 
of  a  burning  climate,  this  detestable  practice  of  over- 
fcgging  is  persisted  in  by  the  students  of  almost  every 
generation.  Even  iu  the  climate  of  England  the 
effects  of  hard  reading  for  a  first  class  have  ruined  the 

E respects  of  many  a  gifted  individual — many  a  noble 
eart  has  cracked  under  the  pressure  of  preparation 
for  an  approaching  degree.    What  then  shall  we  say 


subtle  political  economists.  The  men  most  dis- 
tinguished in  our  service  have  gone  out  to  India 
before  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  when  they  felt 
a  deficiency,  some  of  them  have  educated  them- 
selves. I  am  not,  however,  at  all  disposed  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  our  College — far  from  it ; 
I  have  myself  too  often  had  occasion  to  regret 
that  1  did  not  enjoy  the  advautnjn-  >>f  a  College 
education.  Let  us  not,  however  be  led  away 
by  visionary  speculations  so  far  a*  to  sacrifice  a 
substantial  good,  or  to  incur  u  contingent  evil, 
by  giving  an  undue  preference  to  scholastic 
learning.  If  our  first  soldiers  and  civilians  had 
possessed  the  learning  of  the  first  James,  India, 
I  suspect,  would  never  have  been  conquered  by 
!  us;  or,  if  conquered,  would  not  long  have  been 
|  retained  by  the  force  of  erudition.  In  fact, 
what  we  most  want  in  India  aro  men  of  good 


of  such  an  expenditure  of  faculties  on  the  part  of  understanding,  of  moral  character,  and  of  in- 
those  whose  frame  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  damps  of  dustrious  habits.  Thero  are  some  situations, 
Bengal  or  the  hot  winds  of  Hindostan,  to  the  scorching  uo  doubt,  where  talents  and  attainments  of  a 
of  Googerat,  or  the  noxious  winds  of  the  Coucan —  high  order  are  eminently  useful :  but,  in  general, 
who  may  have  to  brave,  if  required,  the  fatigues  of  a  j  tne  suh+,»cc,  and  not  the  polish  is  that  to  which 


journey  in  the  glaring  months  of  May  and  June,  or 
may  be  destined  to  imbibe  a  slow  and  secret  poison 
from  the  leaden  gusts  of  the  Sunderbunds."  The 
same  intelligent  and  experienced  writer  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  paper,  "The  first  thing 
which  strikes  us  when  searching  for  practical  results 
is  the  impossibility  of  predicting  the  future  success 
of  the  man  from  the  collegiate  course  of  the  student. 
We  may  look  down  the  roll  for  a  series  of  years, 
be  attracted  by 


and  our 


we  should  most  look." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  hypothesis,  that  in  stating  these 


college  by  no  single  addition  from  the  common  herd. 
Again,  we  may  see  others  apparently  '  marked, 
names  sufficiently  quoted,  and  signed  f  but  whose  after-career  has  not 


familiar  from  their  after-career,  but  distinguished  at ,  answered  to  the  promise  of  the  early  start.'' 
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deferred.  There  may  even  be  some  robust 
constitutions  which  seem  to  defy,  from  first 
to  last,  under  the  safeguard  of  a  peculiarly 
happy  organization,  the  ravages  of  exces- 
sive work.  But  it  may  be  laid  down,  as  a 
general  rule,  as  intelligible  in  theory  as 
it  is  apparent  in  practice,  that  any  over- 
straining of  the  faculties  in  early  life  is 
followed  by  symptoms  of  exhaustion  and 
decay  in  manhood — that  any  kind  of  undue 
excitement  has  its  corresponding  period  of 
reaction  and  prostration— in  a  word,  that  to 
overwork  the  boy  is  to  debilitate  the  man. 
Now,  if  there  be  any  soil  in  the  world  for 
which  plants  of  a  hardy  growth  are  required, 
it  is  the  soil  of  our  Anglo-Indian  possessions. 
It  demands  a  very  large  supply  of  vital 
energy  to  carry  a  man  profitably  through 
the  work  of  an  Indian  civil  servant.  The 
best  scholars  do  not,  for  this  reason,  make 
the  best  judges  and  collectors.  The  most 
proficient  boys  have  not  generally  risen  into 
the  most  distinguished  men.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  candidly  acknowledge — trusting 
that  the  acknowledgement  will  not  render 
us  fairly  amenable  to  the  sarcasms  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  as  writers  to  be  classed  with 
those  worldlings  who  sing,  inter  pocula,  such 
chants  as  the  following : — 


arguments  and  advancing  these  authorities, 
we  are,  in  any  way,  depreciating  the  value 
of  such  learning  as  is  acquired  in  the  schools. 
Wo  estimate  these  scholastic  acquirements 
as  highly  as  Mr.  Macaulay  himself.  But 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
the  literary  proficiency  of  the  boy  fairly 
foreshadows  the  practical  success  of  the  man. 
It  is  hardly  sufficient,  to  establish  a  point  of 
this  kind,  that  a  few  great  names  should  be 
quoted — that  it  should  be  stated,  as  it  was 
by  the  brilliant  Member  for  Edinburgh,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  India  Bill,  that  Chief  Baron  Pol- 
lock, Judges  Alderson  and  Maule,  and 
others,  took  the  highest  University  honours. 
To  the  names  he  cited  might  nave  been 
added  that  of  Lord  Langdale ;  and,  writing 
as  we  do  with  especial  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Hailcybury  education,  it  would  be  a 
bitise  of  extreme  magnitude  to  omit  the 
name  of  the  present  distinguished  principal 
of  that  institution,  Henry  Melville,  who  was 
senior  wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman. 
These  were  all  Cambridge  men.  Oxford 
has  put  forth  at  least  one  notable  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  boy  is  father  of  the 
man  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
distanced  all  Wb  cotemporaries  and  took  a 
"double  first"  in  1808.  But  these  cases, 
adduced  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  very  clever 
but  inconclusive  oration,  are,  after  all,  only 
exceptional  cases,  culled  from  the  University 
annals  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The  cases, 
indeed,  that  support  the  competition  princi- 
ple are  singularly  few.  If  any  valid  argu- 
ments are  really  to  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
velations of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Calendars,  we  are  almost  afraid  that  the 
numberless  records  of  distinguished  Univer- 
sity men,  who  have  done  nothing  in  after  life 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  their  youth,  must  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  a  facility  of  acquiring 
book  learning,  whether  belonging  to  the 
Uteris  kumanoribus  or  to  the  exact  sciences, 
is  really  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  that 
■erviceable  kind  of  intellectual  energy  which 
pushes  a  man,  in  after  years,  in  front  of  his 
cotemporaries. 

Indeed,  we  have  often  thought  that  these 
exhibitions  of  early  intellectual  development 
are  very  melancholy  things  to  contemplate. 
Anything  like  forcing  is  bad.  Sickliness, 
not  health,  comes  out  of  it.  An  excessive 
expenditure  of  vital  energy,  whether  phy- 
sical or  intellectual,  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  life  —  that  of  incipient  manhood — is 
almost  certain  to  bring  down  its  punishment 
upon  the  spendthrift.  This  cannot  be  too 
emphatically  repeated.  Outraged  nature  is 
always  resentful.  There  may  arise  cases, 
perhaps,  in  which  the  punishment  is  long 


"A  scholar  J.  when  just  from  his  college  broke 
loose, 

Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  bo  to  a  poose ! 
Your  Noneds,  and  Bluturchs,  and  Omurs,  and 
stuff, 

'Fore  George  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of 
snuff, 

To  give  a  young  gent  right  education, 
The  army's  the  only  goal  school  in  the  nation  : 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a 
fool, 

But  at  cuffs  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the 
school—" 


that  we  have  never  seen  a  pale-faced,  gaunt- 
framed  student,  groaning  under  a  weight  of 
prizes  at  the  Haileybury  examination,  with- 
out earnestly  wishing  to  see  a  few  less  prizes 
opposite  to  his  name  in  the  college  list,  and 
a  few  more  notches  opposite  to  it  in  the 
cricket-score.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  cricket  is  better  than  learning ;  but  we 
do  mean  that  health  and  energy  and  elas- 
ticity are  very  essential  to  the  young  Indian 
civilian,  and  that  the  forcing  process  of 
which  we  speak  is  destructive  of  all. 

Now,  if  after  his  entrance  into  Hailey- 
bury, the  young  student,  though  he  knows 
that  only  extreme  incapacity  or  misconduct 
will  deprive  him  entirely  of  the  advantages 
of  his  nomination,  "scorns  delight  and  lives 
laborious  days,"  only  that  he  may  take  the 
foremost  place  among  his  contemporaries — 
and  go  out  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  five 
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or  six  writers  who  proceed  every  half  year 
to  each  presidency — how  much  more  violent 
is  likely  to  bo  the.  application  of  the  forcing 
system,  when  not  the  rank  in  the  service, 
but  actually  the  service  itself,  is  the  object 
of  competition.  The  forcing  will  now  be 
the  work  of  years.  Years  of  unhealthy  in- 
tellectual excitement  will  precede  the  day  of! 
examination.  The  process  will  be  carried 
on  uninterruptedly  after  admission  within 
the  college  walls  ;  so  that  whatever  may  be 
the  evil  at  the  present  time,  it  will  be  tre- 
bled under  the  new  system.  Tho  amount 
of  "cramming"  which  will  go  on,  as  soon 
as  the  new  competition  clause  is  brought 
into  operation,  will  be  something  terrible  to 
contemplate.  We  cannot  think  that  it  will 
work  well.  We  do  not  know,  as  we  have 
■aid,  any  mode  of  examination,  in  the  hands 
of  tho  ablest  and  honestest  men  to  whom 
this  responsible  office  can  be  entrusted,  which 
can  do  more  than  determine  tho  amount  of 
actual  knowledge  acquired  by  each  candi- 
date. Presuming  that  the  candidates  are 
very  numerous — and  if  they  arc  not  numer- 
ous, the  principle  is  only  imperfectly  carried 
out — it  will  be  impossible  for  the  examiners 
to  discriminate  satisfactorily  between  mere 
acquired  book  learning,  tho  result  of  hard 
cramming,  and  that  which  is  the  growA  of 
a  hardier,  moro  serviceable  kind  of  talent, 
which  lasts  a  man  throughout  his  life.  And 
if  they  could  so  discriminate,  they  must  give 
tho  preference  to  tho  result  rather  than  to 
the  capacity — to  tho  actual  rather  than  to 
the  conjectural.  We  know  no  system  of 
public  competition  and  public  examination 
which  gives  the  examiner  the  power  of  class- 
ing candidates,  with  reference  not  to  what 
they  do,  but  to  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  He  must  be  guided  by  actual 
results. 

From  all  this  we  think  it  maybe  not  un- 
fairly deduced  that  the  competition  system, 
whatever  may  be  its  theoretical  recom- 
mendations, will  not  have  the  effect  of  sup- 
plying tho  Indian  civil  service  with  a  class 
of  men  better  qualified  to  carry  on  the  ad- 
ministrative duties  of  the  three  Presidencies. 
We  do  not  assert — we  are  by  no  means  of 
opinion — that  tho  service  cannot  bo  im- 
proved. We  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
some  regulations  framed  for  the  better  train- 
ing of  the  young  civilian.  We  believe  that 
his  educational  antecedents  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  do  not  prepare  him  to  take  part, 
with  any  certainty  of  an  efficient  performance 
of  his  duties,  in  the  judical  business  of  tho 
country.  Whether  to  obviate  this  admitted 
ovil  it  would  be  desirable  to  scparato  the 
judicial  from  tho  executive  department  of  tho 
aervioe,  wa  cannot  now  afford  to  inquifo. 


"  If,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  in  an  admirable  paper 
on  tho  education  of  the  civil  service,  which 
we  have  already  quoted — "  If  I  were  satis- 
fied  that  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service 
could  be  entirely  separated,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
a  more  extended  courso  of  education  for 
that  branch,  because  a  more  particular  know- 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  law,  of  (he  rules 
of  evidence,  and  of  the  practice  of  our  courts, 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  our  local  code  of 
regulations,  might  be  highly  useful  to  our 
judical  functionaries;  but  this  service  is  so 
blended  with  the  revenue  branch  that  a 
complete  separation,  I  fear,  could  n>*t  be 
effected  without  inconvenience."  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, however,  a  younger  and  a  bolder  re- 
former, who  perhaps  after  half  a  century  of 
experience,  would  quostion  the  expediency 
of  an  entire  separation  of  the  two  depart- 
ments, thinks  that  it  might  advantageously 
be  effected.  Whatever  may.be  our  opinion 
of  such  a  change  as  this,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  assent  heartily  to  what  Mr.  <  ampbell 
says  upon  the  subject  of  legal  training.  "If 
wo  aro  to  have  a  separate  judicial  depart- 
ment," he  writes  in  his  recent  suggestive 
volume  on  India  as  It  Mat/  Be,  "it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  European  judicial 
officers  should  be  educated  and  professional 
jurists;  and  to  get  good  juri-ts  for  Iudia 
you  must  especially  educate  men  to  the 

profession  To  qualify  men  for  such 

duties  you  must  have  the  highest  education 
added  to  great  talent,  and  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  education  should  commence  in  Eng- 
land." It  is  certain  that  the  judicial  system, 
or  no-system,  which  obtains  in  our  Anglo- 
Indian  possessions,  is  th.«  weakest  point  of 
our  Eastern  administration.  Wi iters  of  very 
different  character  and  very  different  general 
opinions — as  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
Mr.  Norton — concur  in  lamenting  the  recent 
degradation  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  very  certain  that  there  is  something 
wrong  at  the  bottom  of  this.  Hut  because  the 
judical  service  might  be  improved,  and  the 
present  system  reformed,  it  does  not  follow 
thatasweeping revolution i> demanded.  Itap- 
pcars  to  us, indeed,  that  the  now  India  Hill  if ii 
tiates  a  revolution,  but  does  not  supply  a  rem- 
edy. Webolieve  that  out  of  the  materials  sup- 
plied as  hitherto  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
a  more  efficient  civil  service  could  be  provi- 
ded. Hut  we  can  as  yet  see  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  new  competition  system 
will  make  any  such  provision. 

These  remarks  on  the  proposed  competi- 
tion system  have  been  written  with  especial 
reference  to  appointments  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  but  we  believe  that 
they  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the 
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arrangement  by  which  the  Addiscombe 
military  appointments  are  to  be  thrown  open 
to  all  comers.*  It  has  been  alleged,  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  debates  on  the  India 
Bill,  that  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company 
to  whom  the  internal  administration  of  our 
Anglo-Indian  possessions  is  entrusted,  are 
wanting  in  some  of  the  essentials  which  ren- 
der men  competent  to  fill  important  judicial 
and  fiscal  offices ;  but  it  has  never  been 
alleged,  even  by  the  most  vehement  of  the 
India  reformers  "  below  the  gangway,"  that 
the  officers  of  the  Company's  Engineer  and 
Artillery  Kegiments  are  wanting  in  any  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  most  effi- 
cient discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is  not 
pretended,  indeed,  that  under  the  existing 
system  Addiscombe  has  not  sent  forth,  gene- 
ration after  generation  of  well-instructed 
officers  in  no  wise  behind  the  most  b*.  iiant 
representatives  of  the  military  scic  o  of 

Europe.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  name 
that  institution  which  has  sent  forth  the 
greatest  number  of  men  distinguished  in 
recent  history,  as  soldiers  and  savans — as 
diplomatists  and  administrators — wo  should 
emphatically  name  Addiscombe.  It  is  the 
great  merit  of  the  existing  system  that  it 
has  supplied  the  Indian  army  with  men,  who 
are  not  merely  soldiers — not  merely  savans 
— but  men  in  whom  the  military  and  scien- 
tific oharactera  are  duly  blended,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  men  of  thought  and  men  of 
action,  who  can  calculato  an  arc  of  the  me- 
ridian, conduct  the  operations  of  a  magnotic 
survey,  regulate  a  mint,  construct  a  canal, 
erect  a  fort,  defend  a  beleaguered  city,  civilize 
savage  tribes,  besiego  tho  strongest  fortresses 
iu  the  world,  improvise  raw  armies  in  an 
enemy's  country,  explore  unknown  regions, 
conciliate  barbarous  potentates,  lead  our 
own  soldiery  through  the  most  difficult  de- 
files, bristling  everywhere  with  an  armed 
populat  ion,  or  administer  the  affairs  of  newly-  ] 
acquired  provinces — all  with  equal  success. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  allege  anything  against 
the  efficiency  of  those  Engineer  and  Artil- 
lery regiments  which  have  produced  such 
men  as  Pollock  and  Whish — as  Pottinger 
and  MacGrcgor — as  Evorest  and  Boileau — 
as  Forbes  and  Irvine — as  Lawrence  and 
Dixon — as  Abbott  and  Shakcspear — as  Baird 
Smith  and  Lake,  and  others  of  tho  same 
stamp  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  men- 
tion. But,  relying  not  at  all  upon  great 
names,  looking  only  at  the  general  efficiency 
of  tho  services,  we  would  confidently  appeal 

*  Since  this  passage  was  in  type,  we  have  been 
gratified  by  learning  that  the  Indian  Minister  intends 
to  modify  this  part  of  the  Competition  Scheme,  by 
leaving  the  Addiscombe  appointment*  on  tbtir 
present  footing. 


to  the  highest  military  authorities  in  Europe 

with  tho  question,  whether  the  Company's 
Engineer  and  Artillery  regiments  are  inferior 
to  any  in  tho  world.  We  gather  from  Mr. 
Lirpent's  very  interesting  "Journal,"  that 
the  "Duke  was  continually  complaining  of 
the  Artillery  attached  to  his  army  in  the 
Peninsula.  Since  tho  period  of  which  the 
journalist  wrote,  the  general  effieieucy  of 
that  branch  of  the  service,  though  the  corps 
has  had  few  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
itself,  has  greatly  increased.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  event  of  an  European  war, 
the  "  Ubique"  regiment  would  be  equal  to  the 
occasion.  We  only  say  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Indian  Artillery,  in  every  war,  has  evoked 
the  commendations  of  the  greatest  generals 
who  have  served  in  India ;  and  by  none  has 
it  been  more  eulogized  than  by  the  latest  of  our 
military  commanders — by  Napier,  by  Har- 
dinge,  and  by  Gough. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
interfering  with  a  system  which  .has  admit- 
tedly borne  only  tho  best  fruits.  Wo  are 
certain  that  no  system  of  preliminary  com- 
petition will  have  tho  effect  of  improving 
the  character  of  these  services.  If  any  les- 
son of  experience,  bearing  directly  on  the 
question,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  history 
of^he  past,  it  is  this: — That,  as  far  as  the 
forcing  process  has  been  applied,  under  the 
existing  system,  it  has  been  found  singularly 
inefficacious.  Tho  Addiscombe  system  is  a 
system  of  internal  competition.  The  en- 
gineer and  artillery  appointments — being 
about  a  third  of  the  whole — are  competed 
for  by  tho  cadets.  It  is  not  to  bo  questioned 
that  among  these  young  engiueer  and  artil- 
lery officers  are  to  be  found  tho  very  flbwer 
of  their  respective  terms.  But  tho  most 
distinguished  students  have  not  generally 
become  the  most  distinguished  officers  in 
after  life.  Indeed,  it  is  melancholy  to  think 
how  many  who  havo  held  the  foremost 
place  of  all  in  these  scholastic  competitions, 
havo  achieved  nothing  in  the  great  practical 
contests  of  the  outer  world.  Death  has  in 
too  many  cases  brought  their  career  to  a 
premature  close.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  earn- 
ed the  highest  distinctions  at  the  seminary — 
distinctions  rarely  to  be  gained  except  after 
years  of  previous  training  and  intense  study 
at  the  institution — have  so  expended  their 
vital  energies  in  early  life,  that  their  debili- 
tated constitutions  have  been  unable  to  sus- 
tain tho  wear-and-tear  of  the  exhausting  cli- 
mate of  the  East,  and,  after  a  few  years  of 
prostration,  they  have  sunk,  with  all  their 
unfulfilled  promises,  into  tho  grave — or,  if 
death  has  not  solved  the  question  of  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  the  forcing  pro- 
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cess,  they  havo  returned  with  enfeebled' 
health  and  exhausted  energies,  perhaps  with ! 
obscured  intellect,  to  England.    These  arc 
no  imaginary  pictures.    We  write  with  a 
list  of  names  and  a  record  of  circumstances 
before  us. 

We  have  only  ono  more  general  observa- 
tion to  make  with  referenco  to  this  system 
of  competition.  The  Indian  services  can 
never  be  really  "  thrown  open  to  the  public  " 
so  long  as  education  at  Haileybury  and  Ad- 
discombe  is  as  costly  as  it  is  at  the  present 
tirao.  It  would  be  almost  as  consistent  to 
throw  open  a  royal  park  "to  the  public," 
with  the  stipulation  that  no  one  shall  enter 
it  except  i;i  a  carriage-and-four,  with  out- 
riders, as  to  say  that  Haileybury  is  open  to 
the  public,  as  long  as  the  cost  of  education  is 
more  than  £200  a-y  ear.  We  know  that  direct 
appointments  in  the  Artillery  and  the  Line, 
havo  been  given  by  East  India  Directors  to 
certain  educational  institutions  for  competition 
among  the  students,  and  that  the  mere  ncces- 
aary  expenses  of  outfit  and  passage-money 
have,  in  some  cases,  sufficed  to  deter  qualified 
candidates  from  coming  forward  to  compete 
for  them.  We  mention  this  only  to  shew  how 
the  liberality  of  such  a  system  as  that  de- 
creed in  the  new  India  Bill,  may,  after  all, 
be  more  in  word  than  in  deed — how,  in  fact, 
its  boasted  openness  and  freedom  may  be 
little  better  than  more  delusions. 

We  must  now  quit  this  important  subject, 
but  before  doing  so  wo  may  advantageously 
call  attention  to  the  chapter  in  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's work  on  the  11  Civil  Service "  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Wo  do  not  concur  in 
this  able  writer's  conclusions.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  transfer 
the  education  of  the  young  writer  to  one  of 
our  two  great  leading  universities.  But  there 
is  much  practical  information  in  the  chapter, 
and  some  of  the  suggestions  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Mr.  Campbell  is  a  young  man 
whose  energy  and  ability  would  probably 
have  secured  for  him  a  forward  place  in  any 
profession.  Of  the  Indian  civil  service  to 
which  he  belongs  ho  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments.  We  differ  from 
him  extremely  on  many  important  points; 
but  thi3  difl'.rcnco  of  opinion  does  not  tend 
to  obscure  his  merits. 

We  have  now  dwelt  on  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  most  important  portion  of  the  new 
India  Bill.  We  have  treated  purposely,  in 
a  matter-of-fact  manner,  of  the  practicalities 
of  the  question.  There  are  other  clauses, 
however,  on  which,  if  time  and  space  had 
been  allowed  to  us,  we  should  have  com- 
mented. Tho  arrangement  by  which  the 
government  of  Bengal  is  to  be  detached 
from  the  Supreme  Government,  and  the  ad- 


ministration of  its  affairs  placed  under  an 
independent  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  in  the 
north-western  provinces,  is  a  measure  which 
is  likely  to  be  laden  with  advantageous  re- 
sults ;  and,  if  common  report,  which  points 
to  Mr.  Halliday  as  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  bo  not  a  liar,  we  may 
assure  ourselves  of  its  good  working. 

But,  after  all,  quitting  those  individual  de- 
tails, and  looking  at  the  broad  general  question 
of  the  prosperity  of  India,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  see  much  in  the  new  India  Bill  to  render 
us  hopeful  of  the  future.  It  was  doubtless, 
intended  to  be  an  onward  movement,  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  contain  all  the  elements  of 
retrogression.  It  seems  to  promise  a  worse 
— because  a  more  party-ridden  home  govern- 
ment and  a  deteriorated  body  of  local  ad- 
ministrators. It  weakens  what  was  really 
the  strong  point  of  tho  existing  system,  and 
gives  us  nothing  strong  in  its  place.  It 
hardly  touches  any  admitted  defects.  It 
spoils  what  is  good  and  leaves  unremedied 
what  is  bad.  If  any  one  desire  thoroughly 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  pernicious  effect 
of  party  influences  on  the  government  of 
India,  he  should  turn  to  Mr.  Tuckers  " Me- 
morials of  Indian  Government," — a  collec- 
tion of  masterly  papers,  distinguished  by  as 
much  high  principlo  as  solid  sense — by  as 
largo  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  tho  sub- 
jects discussed  as  by  power  and  facility  of 
expression.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  volume  extant  which  treats  so  largely 
of  the  practicalities  of  Indian  Government, 
and  there  is  not  one  that  inculcates  so  forci- 
bly the  necessity  of  keeping  India  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  baneful  influence  of  party. 

But  we  are  not  without  a  hope  that  some- 
thing good  may  come  out  of  tho  new  inter- 
est— if,  indeed,  it  bo  a  reality — which  has 
been  awakened  in  favour  of  the  affairs  of  our 
Indian  possessions.  We  need  not  say  that 
we  differ  from  those  energetic  reformers, 
known  as  the  "  Young  India  party,  who  de- 
nounce the  atrocities  of  the  Company's  gov- 
ernment and  clamour  loudly  for  its  total  ex- 
tinction. But  we  do  not  think  that  this  ac- 
tivity will  be  wholly  without  its  uses.  We 
cannot  say,  with  reference  to  the  general  de- 
meanour of  tho  House  of  Commons  during 
tho  recent  debates  on  tho  New  India  Bill, 
that  anything  more  than  a  very  languid 
kind  of  interest  has  been  oxcited.  Except- 
ing on  rare  occasions,  as  when,  for,  example 
Macaulay  or  D'Israeli  was  addressing  the 
House,  or  Bright  was  indulging  in  some  bit- 
ing personalities,  tho  attendance  has  been 
meapre,  and  the  attention  distracted.  It 
cannot  yet  be  said  that  Parliament  has  begun 
to  interest  itself  in  Indian  affairs.  But  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  men  in  tho  House 
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who  take  a  deep  individual  interest  in  affairs 
of  Indian  government.  Some  of  these  at 
least  are  men  of  moderate  views  and  high 
character,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Monk- 
ton  Milnes,  Lord  Jocelyn,  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith — men  whose  judgment  neither  party 
nor  prejudice  can  obscure.  These  differ  great- 
ly from  the  "Young  India,"  conclave;  but 
"Young  India,"  as  we  have  said,  has  its  uses. 

Though  there  is  evil  in  unhealthy  excite- 
ment of  any  kind,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  an  unhealthy  torpor,  which  is 
even  a  worse  symptom.  Incessant  agita- 
tion for  agitation's  saka  would  be  both  mis- 
chievous and  absurd.  But  Parliamentary 
vigilance  is  greatly  to  bo  desired;  and  it 
were  well  that  the  Legislature  should  never 
forget  that  wo  have  vast  Indian  possessions. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  advantage  of 
a  Government  directly  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment. But  what  benefit  is  there  in  respon- 
sibility to  a  Parliament  knowing  nothing  and 
caring  notlung  about  India  ?  Tho  first  thing 
for  Parliament  to  do  is  to  reform  itself.  If 
our  sonators  would  take  more  interest  in  In- 
dian affairs,  India  would,  doubtless,  be  better 
governed. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  activity  of 
tho  "Young  India"  party.  We  hope  that 
they  will  add  to  their  numbers  and  prosecute 
their  studies  with  unwearying  perseverance. 
We  are  certain  that  the  first  effect  of  in- 
creased knowledge  of  tho  subject  will  be  the 
increased  moderation  of  their  views.  If 
they  continue,  as  we  trust  they  will,  to  pub- 
lish "India  lleform  Tracts,"  and  to  make 
speeches  in  Parliament,  we  feel  assured  that 
each  succeeding  Session  will  show  how  in- 
creased knowledge  brings  increased  humility 
and  increased  toleration ;  and  how  increased 
humility  and  increased  toleration  will  bring 
with  thern  an  increase  of  power.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  men  of  ability,  and  we 
are  bound  to  believe  of  strong  and  sincere 
convictions,  and  it  is  only  because  they  are 
wanting  in  moderation  that  they  are  without 
influence  in  tho  House. 

Our  observations  have  been  entirely  of  a 
practical  kind,  and  have  related  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  provisions  of  the  New  Bill. 
We  are  well  aware  that  all  the  higher  points 
of  interest  arising  out  of  the  great  condition- 
of  India  question  have  been  left  untouched. 
Nothing  has  been  said  by  us  about  the  edu- 
cation— notlung  about  the  evangelisation  of 
the  natives  of  India,  because  little  or  nothing 
has  been  said  about  these  great  things  in  the 
debates  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the 
Bill,  which  is  the  especial  subjoct  of  our  in- 
quiry, is  altogether  silent  about  them.  We 
hope  before  long  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  greater  juatiee  to  these  important 


themes  than  could  be  dono  in  such  an  article 
as  this.  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  havo  giv- 
en their  attention  to  tho  subject,  by  Mr. 
Marshman,  by  Mr.  Kaye,  and  other  writers, 
that  the  sums  expended  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment on  the  education  of  the  people  is 
grievuiisly  small  in  proportion  both  to  the 
extent  of  the  population  and  the  revenues  of 
the  state.  If  Parliament  will  take  upon  it- 
self  to  control  the  Indian  minister,  and  to 
prevent  the  continual  perpetration  of  ruin- 
ous wars,  the  East  India  Company  will  have 
more  money  to  spend  upon  the  education  of 
tho  natives,  and  will  not,  we  trust,  be  un- 
willing to  spend  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  Government  edu- 
cational institutions  havo  done  something, 
at  least  in  the  large  towns,  to  diffuse  among 
the  higher  classes  of  natives  the  light  of  Eu- 
ropean learning,  and  that  similar  establish- 
ments, supported  by  private  individuals  or 
associations,  have  exerted  themselves  also, 
with  immense  success,  in  the  great  cause.* 
We  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  but  one  uniform  system 
of  education  in  all  the  schools,  whether  sup- 
ported by  Government  or  by  missionary 
bodies,  throughout  the  whole  of  India — when 
it  will  no  longer  be  thought  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation to  suffer  Scripture  truths  to  be  taught 
openly  to  tho  children  of  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
hommedau  parents.  Already  in  this  respect 
is  a  striking  change  visible  in  the  views  of 


*  We  may  quote  here  with  much  gratification, 
Mr.  Kaye"s  nonce  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  what  it 
now  the  Institution  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
in  Calcutta. — "'It  was  in  the  month  of  May  1830, 
that  Alexander  Puff,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  arrived  at  Calcutta.  He  wai  then  a  very 
young  man.  but  his  wisdom  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  years.  Never  was  purer  zeal— ne\er  sturdier 
energy  devoted  to  a  high  and  holy  calling.  He 
went  out  to  India  charged  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  the  duty  of  establish- 
ing an  educational  institution  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring on  native  youths  all  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
and  comprehensive  European  education — an  educa- 
tion, indeed,  of  the  highest  order,  1  in  inseparable 
conjunction  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith.'  It  wia  a  great  exjienmenl— a  few  years  be- 
fore it  woidd  have  been  a  dangerous  one.  B-ji 
DutT  never  so  regarded  it  He  began  his  work ;  and 
he  waited.  He  opened  his  school  with  seven 
pupils ;  and  ere  long  he  had  1200.  There  was  never 
any  reservation  on  the  part  of  DutT  and  his  associ- 
ates. It  was  openly  and  unequivocally  avowed 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  taught  in  the  schools. 
But  the  native  children  came  freely  to  the  Christian 
institution,  and  regarded  their  Christian  teachers 
with  affection.  There  are  missionary  schools  scat- 
tered over  all  parts  of  India,  and  freely  the  children 
come  to  be  taught,  but  there  is  not  one  which,  cither 
for  the  magnitude  or  for  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, can  be  compared  with  those  presided  over  by 
Duff  and  his  associate*.  Bombay  and  Madras  share 
worthily  in  these  honours;  and  the  educational 
achievements  of  their  Scotch  divines  deserve  to  be 
held  in  lasting  remembrance.'^ 
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men  holding  authority.  Worthy  hopes  are 
taking  the  place  of  unworthy  "fears.  The 
gospel,  and  the  teachers  of  the  gospel,  are 
venerated  in  high  places.  Though  "the 
Camp"  stands  out  boldly  in  the  foreground 
of  Anglo-Indian  life,  the  M  Mission1'  is  not 
wholly  obscured.*  Never,  indeed,  has  there 
been  juster  ground  for  a  hopeful  assurance 
that  all  things  are  tending  towards  the  eman- 
cipation of.  the  heathen  in  India  from  the 
chains  of  ignorance  and  superstition  by  which 
thev  have  so  long  been  bound. 

Cautious  it  is  always  necessary  to  be ;  but 
caution  must  not  be  suffered  to  degenerate 
into  timidity.  There  is  "a  stretched  out 
arm"  that  will  always  protect  us  so  long  as 
we  dare  to  do  right.  Wo  may  not  have 
been  altogether  unprofitable  servants  but  we 
have  an  account  of  our  stewardship  still  to 
render,  and  we  have  not  yet  acquitted  our- 
selves of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Prov- 
idence for  the  mighty  things  that  have  been 
wrought  in  our  behalf.  Our  Indian  Empire, 
it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  European  world. 

''There  is  not,"  continues  Mr.  Kaye,  w  a  for- 
eign State  that  does  not  wonder  at  the  marvel- 
lous success  which  has  attended,  not  only  the 
progress  of  our  arms,  but  the  progress  of  our 
administration.  France,  under  the  burden  and 
the  trouble  of  a  new  Empire  in  Algeria,  seeks 
counsel  from  the  East  India  Company  as  to  the 
true  mode  of  governing  Mahommedan  subjects. 
Austria  looks  on  with  respectful  wonder,  gravely 
confessing  a  right  understanding  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  national  grandeur,  exoept  our  mar- 

*  In  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie's  very  interesting 
work,  u  The  Mission,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana," 
the  reader  will  find  much  very  important  and  novel 
information  relative  to  some  of  of  our  principal  mis- 
sionary establishments,  especially  those  connected 
with  Scotland.  The  book  is  obviously  that  of  a 
very  intelligent  lady,  who  has  seen  much  and  thought 
much,  whose  sympathies  are  always  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  who  does  not  abstain  from  the  ex- 
pression of  her  strong  convictions.  It  is  a  very 
important  contribution  to  our  stores  of  Anglo-Indian 


rellous  Empire  in  the  East.  Prussia  sends  forth 
her  princes  to  see  the  great  marvel  for  them- 
selves, and  to  tell  on  their  return  how  we  con- 
quer kingdoms  and  how  we  retain  them.  Rus- 
sia, with  ill-disguised  chagrin,  tries  to  believe 
the  falsehoods  of  our  enemies,  and  yet  knows  in 
her  inmost  heart  what  is  the  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence of  our  rule.  The  marvel  and  the  mystery 
are  more  patent  to  stranger  eyes  than  to  our  own. 
Wo  think  too  little  of  the  mighty  Providence 
which,  out  of  a  petty  mercantile  adventure,  has 
evolved  the  grandest  fact  recorded  in  the  History 
of  the  World. 

"  We  should  never  close  our  eyes  against  the 
great  truth  of  this  mysterious  interference.  It 


should  enter  largely  into  all  our  thoughts  of  the 

Siracticalities  of  Indian  administration.  The 
ace  of  God  has  never  yet  been  turned  away 
from  us  save  when  we  nave  done  manifestly 
wrong.  Often,  in  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  we 
have  doubted  and  hesitated ;  we  have  given  our- 
selves up  to  petty  shifts  and  temporary  expe- 
dients, only  to  find  that  the  very  essence  of  po- 
litical wisdom  is  to  dare  to  do  right  When  that 
large-minded  director  of  the  Company,  Charles 
Grant,  declared  that  '  if  from  unworthy  fears 
we  should  disavow  our  religion,  he  should  fear 
that  the  Great  Author  of  that  religion  would  be 
provoked  to  withdraw  his  protection  there  from 
us,'  he  uttered  sentiments  which,  forty  years  ago, 
were  declared  to  be  those  only  of  an  amiable 
fanatic.  But  what  was  once  believed  to  be  the 
wild  mouthing  of  enthusiasm,  is  now  looked 
upon  as  the  language  of  calm  and  authoritative 
reason.  Since  our  Indian  statesmen  and  soldiers 
began  to  take  more  solemn  views  of  their  duties 
as  Christian  men,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany have  recognised  more  cleatly  and  more 
gratefully  the  wonderful  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  their  behalf,  they  have  achieved  an 
amount  of  practical  success  such  as  never  at- 
tended their  efforts,  when  they  suffered  manifold 
idle  fears  and  vain  vaticinations  to  arrest  the 
stream  of  Indian  Progress." — Administration  of 
tkt  East  India  Company,  pp.  CC1,  CG2. 

There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  volume  from 
which  this  extract  is  taken,  which  more  com- 
mands an  unreserved  assent.  The  very  es- 
sence of  political  wisdom  is  to  dare  to  do 
right. 
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